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It  is  not  poflflible,  at  this 
early  date,  to  make  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the 
enrollment  in  the  various  departincnt.s  of 
the  L  riiversily.    There  is  every  indication, 
however,  that  the  number  of  students  in 
Hanrard    Coll^  will  be  substantially 
larfser  than  it  was  in  September,  1920*  The 
applicatiiMis  for  adnii88i<m  have  been  con- 
sklerably  more  numerous  this  summer,  and 
OUW^e  mm  were  admitted  after  the  June  ex- 
aminations than  is  usually  the  case.   If  the 
S<*pleml>«T  examinations  produce  the  nor- 
mal    erop     of    entrants    there    will  he 
a  rricord  freslunan  class.    On  die  face 
of  thirty  it  ia  bound  anyway  to  be  the 
larfjeot  class  we  have  ever  had,  for  a 
chasi^  in  the  method  of  classifying  under* 
ysraduates,  which  ^oes  into  force  this  au* 
tiimn.  will  considerably  augment  the  num- 
hfT  of  students  who  are  rated  as  freshmen. 
Hitherto  when  students  have  transferred  to 
Harv  ard  after  a  year  or  more  at  some  other 
ianyiution  of  coll^dte  grade,  they  have 
been  listed  for  the  time  being  as  "unclas- 
nfied**  students.   Not  tmtll  after  a  full 
Tear*s  attendance  at  Harvard  have  they 
Ij^I^ji  given  refnjlar  rank  in  one  of  the  four 
underpradtiate  rla-^sf^.    This  arrangement 
was  very   unsatisfactory  to  the  men  con- 
cerned and  it  has  now  been  abandoned. 
Students  who  come  from  other  colleges 
wiU  be  provisionsUy  ranked  as  freshmen, 
^opbomoreSf  juniors,  or  eeniors,  wMioat 


the  necessity  of  having  to  spend  a  year  in 
the  category  of  the  unclassified.  Most  of 
them  will  be  assigned  to  the  upper  classes, 

of  course;  but  a  good  many  will  go  to 
swell  the  list  of  freshmen. 

Ihc  •iradimtp  and  professional  schools, 
taking  ihcm  as  a  whole,  will  undoubtedly 
hold  their  own  and  may  show  a  consider- 
ably increased  r^istration.  In  two  of 
them,  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad> 
ministrati<m  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
an  enlarged  enrollment;  in  the  others  the 
signs  point  the  same  way,  but  no  predic- 
tions arc  safe  until  the  registration  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  fair  wager,  however,  that 
die  total  student  attendance  will  prove  to 
be  larger  this  year  than  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  time. 

Changes  in  the  teaching  staiT  this  autumn 
are  relatively  few,  although  the  number  of 
professors  who  are  to  be  absent  during  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  on  sabbatical 
leave  or  for  other  reasons  is  somewhat 
larger  than  usual.  For  the  most  part,  the 
instruction  which  is  ordinarily  given  by 
these  teachers  is  being  provided  during 
their  absence  by  other  members  of  the 
same  departments  or  by  instructors  who 
have  been  temporarily  secured  from  other 
colleges  The  program  of  instruction  is 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  this  without 
cau.sing  serious  inconvenience  to  anyone. 

Harvard  has  no  new  buildings  to  dedi> 
cate  this  autumn,  indeed  has  had  none  for 
several  years.   The  high  cost  of  bujldinj 
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opfralions  has  kept  physical  expansion  at 
u  ^^landstill,  and  if  the  enrollment  should 
BulwlaiitMlly  ineraue  it  is  oertdn  Aat  die 
existing  facilities  will  be  taxed  to  capacity 
or  beyond.  Already  tfieie  is  a  serious  short* 
ago  of  dormitory  rooms.  Everything  is 
taken,  and  the  latp-romers  are  having  great 
difficulty  in  findin'j  roofs  to  cover  them. 
\T'hpn  the  demand  for  rooms  slackened  dur- 
ing the  war-years  some  of  the  private  dorm- 
itories were  changed  into  apartment  houses, 
so  that  the  total  facilities  for  housing 
students  are  actually  less  than  they  were 
five  or  six  years  ago.  An  additional  dorm- 
itory for  freshmen  is  one  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  College. 

•    •  • 

The  Summer  gy  an  obvious  measure — 
School  of  enrollment— the  Summer 

1091 

^  '  School  of  1921  was  the 

most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 

tution.  Two  thousand  and  twenty-two  in- 
dividual students  were  in  attrndance,  a 
number  larper  by  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  than  the  numl)er  enrolled  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  entire  group,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  were  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education;  701 
took  one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education;  and 
many  of  tlies«'.  together  w  ith  all  the  others, 
were  enrolled  in  the  courses  ofTered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  llie  array 
of  courses  was  greater  and  more  attractive 
than  usual;  die  Freshman  Dormitories 
were  used  to  capacity;  Professor  Cope- 
land's  readings  filled  the  New  Lecture  Hall 
on  five  successive  evenings ;  and  the  special 
features  of  the  School — excursions,  lect- 
ures, and  social  gatherings — were  never 
lacking  for  enthusiastic  attendants.  Much 
credit  for  all  Ais  belonge  to  Professor  J. 
Tucker  Murray,  *99,  whose  first  year  as  Di-. 
rector  of  the  School  proved  in  a  multitude 
of  ways  that  he  is  exceptionally  well  fitted 
to  administer  such  an  enterprise. 
The  Summer  Sdiool  is  now  a  joint  un- 


dertaking of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion and  is  called,  accordingly,  tlie  **Sum- 
mer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of 
Education."  Not  all  who  have  attended 
the  School  in  the  past  are  teachers,  but 
more  have  been  teachers,  naturally,  than 
nK'ml>ers  of  any  other  single  professional 
group;  and  it  may  fairlv  be  said  that  the 
chief  service  of  the  School  lies  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  those  whose  woilc  will  lie  in 
the  field  of  education.  Many  of  them  wish 
to  study  in  a  technica!  way  problems  in 
school  organization,  the  program  of  stud- 
ies, admini'^tration.  and  instruction,  and 
many  wish  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  they  are  teaching.  The  courses  in 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  no  less  needed  by 
this  group,  therrfore,  than  the  ooursea  in 
Education.  The  School  will  doubtless  ex- 
pand in  both  directions.  It  is  especially 
to  be  desired  that  more  courses  of  gradu- 
ate grade  be  ofTered  in  English,  History, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Social  Sciences, 
Psychology,  and  Philosophy. 

For  the  Summer  School  has  now  be- 
come an  important  department  of  Uie 
University.  Properly  qualified  students 
may  secure  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
or  of  Master  of  Education  on  a  program 
of  studies  carried  out  entirely  in  succes- 
sive sessions  of  the  Snnmicr  Srhool.  Sum- 
mer students  can  no  longer  be  thought  of, 
therefore,  as  mere  visitors.  In  every  es- 
sential respect  many  of  them  are  as  fully 
members  of  the  University  as  are  students 
in  any  of  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools.  This  means  that  the  University 
has  a  new  stake  in  the  work  and  tn  the 
reputation  of  the  .School. 

In  the  face  of  certain  burdens  which 
this  ,  may  entail,  we  must  remember  the 
great  service  the  School  can  render.  If 
it  begins  to  demand  financial  backing 
(so  far  it  has  been  but  a  small  expense  and 
recently  it  has  accumulated  a  surplus) ,  we 
must  count  the  cost  only  against  the  CQQt 
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of  Mine  odier  good  work  wliidi  the  Uni- 
fetrity  mi^  do  with  that  money.  If  it 
drains  the  oiergies  of  the  members  of  our 
Facoltice,  we  mutt  see  to  it  that  they  break 
away  from  summer  leaching  often  enough, 
without  wholly  negletting  it.  The  sum- 
mer is  the  teacher's  golden  opportunity 
for  study.  Whatever  the  difficulties.  Har- 
vard mmt  do  its  full  port  to  make  that 
opportunitj  productive.  The  uameB  of 
ihoK  who  have  worked  to  estahlish  the 
Summer  School  in  its  present  position  (Dr. 
K.  G.  T.  Webster  and  Professor  A.  F. 
Whitlem,  for  example,  to  name  but  two 
among  Professor  Murray's  predecessors  as 
Directors)  should  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  as  builders  of  an  institution  in 
whidi  tbe  University  may  fulfill  certain 
of  its  fundamental  purpoaes. 

*   •  * 

Phillips  Brooks  Xho  middle-aged  and 
at  Harvard  ^^^^^  jh^j,  middle-aged 

in  the  local  Harvard 
community  have  found  it  hard  to  realize, 
during  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  two  statues  of  Phillipe  Brooks*  that  it  is 
now  only  a  dwindling  minority  that  can 
lay  claim  to  any  personal  remembrance  of 
the  great  preacher  who  died  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  To  those  who  do  remember 
Hini  he  was  a  figure  so  vital  as  to  make  it 
srein  incredible  that  he  has  not  remained 
universally  familiar.  It  is  for  such  per- 
iooB  to  console  themsdves  with  evidences 
*al;  m  ■miens  focma,  Ida  spirit  is  still 
sn  active  force. 

At  Harvard  this  spirit  is  really  em- 
bodied, both  in  word  and  in  deed,  in  the 
activities  of  Phillips  Brooks  House.  A  re- 
cent summary  of  its  annual  report — con- 
taining, it  should  be  remarked,  a  note, 
Complete  report  sent  on  request*' — is  an 
effective  bit  of  evidence. 

It  shows  clearly  enough  that  die 
House  is,  as  in  all  fitness  it  should  be, 
the  centre  of  the  organized  religious  life  of 
ondergraduales  in  Harvard  College,  for  it 


is  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
Harvard  Christian  Association,  the  St. 

Paul's  Society,  the  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Club,  the  Harvard  Mission  Committee,  and 
the  Chapel  Committee.  It  shows,  more- 
over, that,  as  "s(X'ial  service"  has  grown 
into  the  place  it  had  only  begun  to  occupy 
near  the  end  of  Phillips  Brooks's  life- 
time^  activities  not  avowedly  ''religious** 
have  assumed  an  importance  that  was  hard- 
ly imagined  thirty  years  ago.  Who  would 
have  thought  then  of  a  "Social  Service 
Committee"  directing  the  energies  of  439 
young  itien  in  various  forms  of  work  for 
the  less  fortunate,  of  a  "Welfare  Com- 
mittee" distributing  Tbank^iving  and 
Christmas  dinners  to  poor  families,  of  a 
Text  Book  Loan  Lihrary  used  hy  338  men 
in  the  course  of  die  year,  of  special  so- 
cieties in  the  Craduate  Schools,  the  Law 
School,  the  Medical  School,  and  the  J)ental 
School — active  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn  term,  these  last,  in  helping 
new  medical  and  dental  students  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  suitable  rooms? 

As  the  college  year  opens  at  Gunbridge, 
Phillips  Brooks  House  makes  itsdf  pecu- 
liarly  the  friend  of  freshmen.  It  deserves 
well  of  the  whole  Harvard  community,  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate,  of  those  who 
knew  not  Phillips  Brooks  and  who  knew 
him.  It  preticrves  his  memory  as  one  may 
well  believe  he  would  have  liked  to  see 
it  perpetuated. 

•    •  • 

The  iftl7    The  Triennial  Report  of  the 

Triennial  ^^i^^^  ig^y  ^  p,j.st  report 
Report.  ^  class  that  graduated  from 

Harvard  College  directly  into  war  service. 
More  tluin  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  members 
took  an  active  part  in  tlie  war.  Twenty- 
seven  of  them  gave  their  lives  in. the  war; 
one,  after  returning  to  civilian  life,  died  of 
disease  contracted  while  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Ordinarily,  in  the  first  report  issued 
after  a  class  has  graduated,  the  number  of 
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stdUgeri  it  small;  the  obituary  notices  are 
acanty  becauae  the  biographers,  inspired 

by  aflfection  though  they  are,  find  not  very 
much  in  the  short  lives  lo  record.  A  strang- 
er, turning  over  the  pages,  is  touched  hy 
llif  pathos  of  such  brief  hibtories,  but  he  is 
nut  often  arrested  by  them.  But  no  one 
can  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Triennial 
Report  of  the  class  of  1917  without  being 
deeply  moved.  The  biographies  of  the 
twenty-ei|^  who  died  have  each  a  poig- 
nancy and  a  nobility  of  their  own — wheth- 
er the  story  is  one  of  shining  heroism  that 
erouDs  a  tjiiiet.  studious  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  Jatiies  Kennedy  Moorehead.  or  a  gallant 
loyalty  heedless  of  danger,  an  in  the  case 
of  Oliver  Ames,  Jr.,  or  a  calm  endurance 
under  suffering,  as  in  the  case  of  Roderick 
Kennedy  and  Paul  Cody  Bentley,  or  of  de- 
votion to  duty  and  unselfish  ( ourage,  as  in 
the  case  of  all.  The  class  of  1917  will 
issue  many  other  reports  hut  never  one  of 
more  human  and  insjiiring  quality  than 
this,  with  its  record  of  the  war  service  of 
the  living  and  of  the  deeds  and  spirit  of 
the  dead. 

All  class  secretaries  deserve  to  be  con- 
gratulated when  they  issue  a  report;  Ed- 
ward A.  Whitney,  tlie  secretary  of  1917, 
merits  a  special  word  of  commendation. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  biographies,  eight  are 
signed  with  his  name.  A  class  secretary 
who  does  more  than  compile,  who  inter- 
prets the  lives  of  his  classmates  widi  un- 
derstanding and  feeling  and  literary  skill, 
b  a  class  secretary  wordi  havhig. 
♦    *  • 

Judo«  Professor  Jeremiah  Smith  of  the 
Smith*  Har\ard  Law  School,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  this  number 
of  the  BuLXJiiTlN,  won  the  alTection  of  ev« 
erybody  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished laivyer,  judge,  teacher,  and  schc»l- 
ar,  but  the  Harvard  men  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  will  remember  him  especially 
for  his  consideration,  his  kindness,  his  in- 
terest in  them,  and  bis  eagerness  to  lielp 


them.  No  one  connected  widi  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  recent  years  has  been  more  wide- 

ly  loved. 

Judge  Smith,  so  called  because  he  had 
Ix-en  a  justice  of  the  New  Hampshire  Su- 
preme Court, — he  had  refused  an  appoint- 
ment as  chief  justice — was  a  real  "Son  of 
the  Revolution."  His  father  fought  with 
tlie  American  Colmiial  forces  against  the 
British  army  more  than  140  years  ago. 
•    •  • 

Mr.  Cram's  ^^"^  ^"'''^  P""*" 

New  Duties.  ^'^^  other  day  a  special 
dispatch  from  Clanil)ridge 
which  contained  the  following  "'exclusive" 
about  George  W.  Cram,  88,  than  whom,  to 
use  a  prevalent  idiom,  few  Harvard  men 
are  better  known: 

"George  W.  Cram,  *88,  who  for  many 
years  has  kept  the  College  records  under 
the  title  of  Recorder,  is  to  continue  as 
Secretary  of  the  Kaciilty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
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College  stables  of  eighty-five  stalls,  now 
being  constructed  <m  Soldien  Field,  to 
accommodate  the  horses  used  by  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  die  University,  under 

Major  R.  C.  F.  Goetz." 

Mr.  Cram  is  a  versatile  man,  but,  unless 
his  experience  as  an  official  of  a  well 
known  country  club  near  Boston  has  (jual- 
ified  hin),  he  has  never  shown  ability 
which  would  justify  the  College  authorities 
in  giving  him  cliarge  of  the  new  stables. 

The  HenUd  omitted  a  few  Ihws  of  type 
and  thus  bestowed  on  Mr.  Cram  a  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  cannot  properly  lay  daim. 
•    •  « 

The  The  football  critics  say  that 

Feetball  jj^p  Harvard  coaches  face  this 
year  the  most  serious  task  they 
have  had  in  a  long  time,  namdy,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  rush  line  from  tadcle 
to  tackle.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our 
readers  will  not  expect  too  much  of  the 
eleven  in  the  early  games  of  the  aea- 
M>n. 
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OPENING  OF  ANOTHER  COLLEGE  YEAR 


HARVARD  Unhrenity  opened  Ha  doon 
last  Monday  for  the  beginning  of 

the  28Sth  academic  year.  Exact 
Agures  of  enrollment  are  not  yet  available, 
but  the  expectation  of  the  University  offi> 
een  h  tfiat  the  enrollment  is  fully  as  great 
as  last  year,  and  probably  greater.  The 
freshman  class  is  apparently  the  largest 
on  record,  about  750.  As  a  result  of  tlie 
entrance  examinations  last  June  over  100 
more  men  were  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
There  are  not  enough  rooms  in  the  Fresh- 
man Halls  to  arrommodate  all  members 
of  that  class.  Under  a  new  method  of 
classification  all  students  described  in  pre- 
vious years  as  ''unclassified*'  are  thb  year 
assigned  at  once  to  one  of  the  undergrad- 
uate clashes.  TTie  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  is  filled,  and  the 
Law  School  has  more  than  1,000  students 
as  against  944  m  1920-21. 

A  number  of  physical  dianges  have 
been  made  during  the  summer.  The  of- 
fices on  the  first  floor  and  ground  floor  of 
University  Hall  have  been  remodelled  and 
rearranged  to  provide  suflBcient  room  for 
the  new  Assistant  Deans.  In  accordance 
>»ith  a  policy  of  removing  from  the  dorm- 
itories as  many  administrative  offices  as 
possible.  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  Dr.  M.  H.  Bailey,  Medical 
Advisor.  William  H.  Geer,  Director  of 
Phvsical  Education,  Major  R.  C.  F.  Goetz, 
Professor  of  Military  Science,  liavc  moved 
with  their  staffs  to  Wadsworlh  House, 
which  is  no  longer  in  use  as  a  dormitory. 
Matthew  Luce,  Regent  of  the  University, 
has  moved  his  office  from  Weld  to  Uni- 
vcrsitv  Hall. 

Stables  and  barracks  for  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Science  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  on  Soldiers  Field,  be- 
twf.n  the  termis  courts  and  the  hockey 
rinks,   ^lien  completed,  the  barracks  will 


.accommodate  an  enlisted  persoond  of  20 

men.    The  stables  will  quarter  85  horses. 

The  interior  of  Grays  Hall  has  been  ex- 
tensively remodelled  to  provide  modern 
suites  of  rooms  for  members  of  the  senior 
class  as  in  die  other  senior  dormitories. 
Each  suite  has  a  private  bath,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  ele<  tricity  and  steam  heat.  The 
room  in  Grays  Hall  formerly  occupied  by 
the  late  Professor  William  H.  Scofield  and 
now  according  to  the  terms  of  hb  will 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  ho^itality  at 
Harvard,  will  he  occupied  this  year  by  his 
friend.  Professor  Maurice  DeWulf,  Card- 
inel  Mercier's  former  secretary  and  suc- 
cessor at  the  University  of  Loavain,  who 
last  spring  accepted  a  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard. 

Professor  Chester  N.  Grcenough,  who 
has  succeeded  Professor  Henry  A.  Yeo- 
mans  as  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  has 
four  assistants  this  year:  niilip  P.  Chase, 
'00,  Kenneth  B.  Murdock,  '16,  Edward  A. 
mitney,  '17,  and  Edward  R.  Gay,  *19. 
Mr.  Gay  is  in  charge  of  records;  the  others 
have  advisory  and  disciplinary  duties. 
George  Washington  Ck-am,  *88,  ki^o  for 
many  years  has  heen  Recorder  for  the 
College,  has  retired  from  that  post.  He 
will  continue  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  have  charge  of 
the  University  publications,  and  will  be  in 
charge  also  of  the  Students'  Employment 
Bureau,  succeeding  Morris  Gray,  '07. 
Professor  J.  T.  Murray  succeeds  Dean 
Greenough  in  general  charge  of  "English 
A." 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Art  of  Teaching.  Edward  S.  Sheldon, 
Professor  of  Roniaiice  Phil<ili>t:v,  John 
Lovctt  Morse,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Ed- 
ward L.  Mark,  Heraey  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy, and  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Rumford  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  have  retired  frcmi  active 
teaching  in  the  University.     Lincoln  F. 
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Schar!),  Professor  of  Coramerrial  Law  in 
ihe  B.  siiicss  School  and  for  a  long  lime 
secretary  of  that  School,  has  resigned  to 
become  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Develop- 
ment Corporation  in  New  York.  Joseph 
S.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eoooom- 
ICS,  has  r^'sipned  and  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  three  directors  of  the 
Food  Rescardi  Institute  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  California. 

Many  professors  will  be  absent  this 
year  from  (^ariil)ridgf  for  various  periods 
of  time  and  for  various  reasons.  Archi- 
bald C.  Coolidge,  Professor  of  History,  is 
a  member  of  the  Hoover  rdief  expedition 
to  Russia ;  he  will  have  charge  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  relief  administra- 
tion and  the  Soviet  ■rovernment,  and  has 
gone  to  Russia  for  that  purpose.  George 
B.  Roorbach,  Professor  of  Foreign  Trade, 
and  Julius  KU'in.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin-American  History  and  of  Econom- 
ics, are  absent  this  year,  and  arc  connect- 
ed with  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
Washington  in  die  development  of  foreign 
trade.  Ralpli  Barton  Perry,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Jeremiah  1).  M.  Ford.  Smith 
Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Lang- 
uages, Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  and  Arthur  E.  Kennelly,  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  arc  exchange 

professors  to  France.  Edward  H.  Warren, 
Weld  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  is  acting  Dean  in  tiie  absence 
of  Dean  Pound.  Oliver  M.  W.  Sprague, 
Edward  Cogswell  Converse  Professor  of 
Banking  and  Finance  at  the  Business 
School,  Andrew  W.  Sel  lards,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  E. 
W.  Goodpasture,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology,  both  at  the  Medical  School, 
and  Professor  Henry  A.  Yeomans.  who 
has  been  Dean  of  Harvard  (3one;re  for 
several  years,  will  l)c  absent  this  year. 
Edward  B.  Hill,  Professor  of  Music,  will 
be  away  during  the  first  half  year.  R.  H. 
Lord.  A-sistanl  Professor  of  History,  and 
W.  G.  Howard.  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, will  be  Harvard  excliange  professors 
to  a  group  of  Western  collq;es  during  the 
second  half  year. 


Reginald  A.  Daly,  Sturgis-Hooper  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  and  Charles  Palache. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  are  members  of 
the  Shaler  Memorial  E^pe^tkHi  to  South 
Africa.  They  will  spend  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1922  investigating  geological 
formations  of  that  region,  especially  the 
Transvaal  laccolith,  a  great  cake  of  ig- 
neous rock  250  miles  long,  thrust  horiion* 
tally  into  the  earth's  crust  close  to  die  sur> 
face.  Professor  William  JSL  Pickering, 
head  of  the  Harvard  Astronomical  Station 
at  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence until  next  April. 

Five  professors  who  were  absent  last 
year  have  letumed  to  Cambridge  to  thdir 
reirnlar  duties:  Lawrence  J.  Henderson, 
Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  who 
was  exchange  professor  in  France  last 
year;  Arthur  Pope,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts, 
who  spent  last  year  in  Europe  as  holder 
of  the  Sachs  Travelling  Fellowship;  Bliss 
Perry,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
who  has  been  engaged  on  literary  work; 
and  George  H.  Pariwr,  Professor  of  Zo- 
oloiry,  and  Edward  W.  Forbes,  Director  of 
the  Focg  Art  Museum,  who  were  in  the 
West  as  exchan<ie  professors. 

The  Harvard  Faculty  includes  several 
new  teachers.  They  are:  John  H.  William^, 
formerly  of  Northwestern  University,  who 

is  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Tutor  in  the  Division  of  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Lcunoniics;  William  H.  W^est- 
on,  Jr.,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington, 
and  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany; 
Thomas  H.  Sanders,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  a  graduate  student 
at  Harvard  last  year,  who  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Accounting  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration;  Flint 
Blarkwelder,  one-time  head  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Department  of  the  University  of 
Oiicago,  more  recently  research  geologist 
for  the  East  Butte  Copper  Mining  Co., 
Denver,  who  is  a  le<  ttirer  on  Geology  at 
Harvard.  A.  Kingslcy  Porter,  formerly  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Department  at  Yale,  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Harvard 
in  1920,  and  now  begins  active  teaching. 
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THE  TRIP  OF  THE  GLEE  CLUB 

Bv  Professoh  Kuw aki)  Calmwkli.  Moukk. 


HAVING  accompanied  the  Glee  Club 
a?  Faculty  adviser  on  its  tour  in 
Europe  during  the  past  summer,  I 
hare  been  adced  to  write  a  brief  account 
for  ibe  Bulletin.  I  shall  give  mainly  pe)r« 
sonal  impresaions.  I  should  not  wkh  to 
forestall  any  report  which  the  Ckfioers  of 
.  the  Club  may  make. 

The  invitation  to  the  Club  to  visit  France 
«raa  extended  by  the  Foreign  OlEce  at  die 
suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  was  not  \hr  only  intimation 
which  French  authorities  saw  fit  to  make 
that  Americans  would  be  welcomed.  Stu- 
dents of  architecture  from  many  univeru* 
ties  were  asked  to  take  part  in  reconstruc- 
tion work.  American  students  of  music 
were  especially  had  in  mind  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Summer  Conservatory  at 
Fontaineblean. 

Without  doubt  this  oflkial  attitude  and 
the  boundless  generosity  of  the  reception 
everywhere  accorded  to  the  Club  was  an 
expression  of  friendship  for  our  country. 
It  was  animated  by  a  desire  to  toudi  the 
youth  of  our  country  and  particularly  the 
educated  youth.  For  us,  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  e.vpress  our  love  of  France  and 
our  sense  of  the  debt  of  the  world  to  the 
Freadi  spliit 

That  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  was  the  re- 
cipient of  one  of  the  earliest  invitations 
was  certainly  an  honor.  Those  who  urged 
it  have  said  that  they  did  so  because  of  the 
serious  artlatie  purpose  of  the  organis^on 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  which  the  Club 
under  Professor  Davison's  leadership  liad 
done. 

It  is  altogether  characteristic  that  France 
does  not  feel  that  the  only  problems  of 
restoration  are  those  of  the  restoration  of 

her  soil  to  cultivation  or  of  her  industries 
and  material  resources.  Side  by  side  with 
these  necessary  efforts  must  go  strenuous 
endeavor  for  tfie  recovery  of  every  hif^r 


aspect  of  life.   Those  who  set  forth  this 

view  are  kind  enough  to  say  in  retrospect 
of  the  Glee  Club's  tour  that  the  work  of  the 
Cluh  had  been  of  interest  and  value  to 
them  in  their  endeavor. 

A  word  may  be  said  concerning  certain 
practical  aspects  of  the  tour.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  alumni  and  gives  opportunity 
for  expression  of  gratitude  to  our  donors 
for  the  financial  support  'which  made  the 
tour  possible. 

Sixty  men  made  the  journey,  which  be- 
gan on  the  11th  of  June  with  llie  .sailing  of 
the  'Touraine"  from  New  York  and  ended 
on  the  8th  of  August  in  Geneva.  After  that 
date  those  who  so  desired  returned  home 
immediately.  Those  who  remained  in 
Europe  were  on  their  own  resources,  but 
all  provided  with  the  costs  of  a  direct  jour* 
aey  from  Geneva  to  New  York.  The  ex* 
pense  of  the  tour  was  about  $22,500,  ap- 
proximately S375  per  man.  Deducting 
$100  for  ocean  passages  each  way,  the  trip 
in  Europe  cost  about  $3.45  a  day  for  each 
man,  all  incidental  expenses  and  cost  of 
management  included. 

The  Club  received  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  French  government  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  on  current  fares  on  the 
ships  of  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transat- 
lantique.  It  received  also  rednetion  of 
fares  in  ahoiif  the  same  proportion  on  all 
the  railways  in  France.  These  reductions 
are  however  those  r^ularly  given  to  larger 
groups  of  persons  travelling  under  oficial 
recognition.  Other  important  arrange- 
merits  were  made  at  mK  aiiiageous  rates 
tlirough  the  government  tourist  agency. 

No  money  whatever  was  received  direct- 
ly from  the  French  government.  The  three 
privileges  above  recorded  are  the  extent  of 
our  financial  obligations  to  any  persons 
whatsoever  except  to  those  friends  of  the 
University  and  <^  music  who  had  desired 
that  the  tour  should  take  place.  Several 
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Saint  Saens  Reading  an  Addreas  at  Fontainebleau. 


concerts  were  given  without  charge.  Of 
those  for  which  tickets  were  sold,  all  re- 
ceipts above  the  actual  cost  of  rent  of  halls 
and  advertising  and  concert  agency  charg- 
es were  turned  over  to  French  or  Italian 
charities  selected  by  the  patrons  of  our 
concerts  or  by  authorities  of  the  cities  in 
which  they  were  given.  Not  a  cent  was 
earned  for  the  general  expense  of  the 
tour. 

It  might  seem  unfitting  to  make  these 
statements  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  was  beforehand  some  anxiety  among 
friends  of  the  L^niversity  as  to  how  the 
trip  was  to  be  financed.  It  would  be  still 
more  unfortunate  if  anything  here  said 
should  Ije  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
items  above  mentioned  are  the  only  ones 
in  respect  of  which  the  Club  feels  a  pro- 
found sense  of  obligation  to  the  French 
authorities  and  to  all  who  cooperated  with 
them.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  hospitality 
everywhere  extended  to  the  Club  was  noth- 
ing less  than  overwhelming.  The  charm 
of  it  lay  however  in  the  fact  that,  as  in  all 
true  hospitality,  what  was  thus  magnifi- 
cently done  was  done  voluntarily  as  an  ex- 


pression of  friendship  and  was  valued  by 
the  Club  as  such. 

One  further  statement  should  be  made. 
At  no  time  did  any  musician  not  a  member 
of  the  Club  take  any  part  whatsoever  in  a 
concert  given  by  the  Club.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  am  informed  that  the  contrary  as- 
sertion has  been  made  in  some  American 
newspapers. 

Already  on  the  ship  the  kind  of  welcome 
which  was  to  be  accorded  to  the  Club  was 
foreshadowed  in  a  reception  and  address 
given  bv  the  commander.  Commandant 
Lepretre.  In  Havre  we  had  not  thought  of 
being  received  in  the  grand  manner.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  place  in  all 
France  where  the  greeting  given  to  the  Club 
was  more  impressive.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Azan  came  from  Paris  to  meet  us. 

In  Paris  three  concerts  were  given  at  the 
Salle  Gaveau.  They  were  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  committee  which  included 
some  of  the  most  notable  persons  in 
France.  At  one  or  another  of  these  con- 
certs were  present  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public and  Madame  Millerand,  Marshal 
Joffre,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
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ami  rach  muncians  as  Widor,  Wolff,  Ray- 
iKil rio  HahD,  Florent  Schmitt,  and  Milhaud. 

The  men  took  part  in  the  inauguration  of 
the  (!onsrrvat(»rv  at  F  onlainebleau,  a  func- 
tiun  at  Hhicii  Saint  Saens  was  the  central 
figure.  They  to<4c  the  place  of  the  choir 
at  mass  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  Saint 
EttStache.  The  last  fnnrert  was  at  the 
Trocadero  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  when  part  of  the  program  was  of 
a  popular  nature. 

There  was  a  reception  at  the  Hotel  de 
in  Pari«r.  The  President  and  Madame 
Millerand  received  the  Club  at  the  Elysee 
Palace.  At  the  Union  Interalliee  a  lunch- 
eon was  gmn  over  whidi  Marshal  Fodi 
presided  and  at  which  many  eminent  mus- 
icians were  present.  There  were  other 
imposing  social  functions  for  which  the 
Gub  is  indebted  to  friends  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Among  diese  last  ihe  Qub  is 
under  special  obligatioo  to  Mr.  James 
Hazen  Hvde. 

-\n  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  former  French  exchange-professors 
at  Harvard  were  the  hosts.  Another  was 
2iven  to  the  Institut,  Bergson  presiding  and 
Widor  playing.  The  men  sang  under  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  where  they  laid  a  wreath 
and  a  Harvard  banner  on  the  grave  of  the 
nnimown  soldier.  1  cannot  better  oonvey 
an  idea  of  the  impression  which  the  Club 
had  made  in  Paris  than  by  quoting  a  few 
lines  from  the  Petit  Parisien  of  June  30: 

....  The  mcGCM  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Qub 
wapMaed  the  Id^ieat  hopes.    TUt  ^onn  of 
unateurs,  cotnpoM>d  of  students  of  chemistry, 
«Bgineeriiig,  architecture,  etc,  of  Uarrard  Uni- 
mHtf,  is  absolutely  renailMUe  hoth  for  its 
Toices  and  its  homogeoiety,  for  its  control  and 
gprrially  for  the  proper  placing  of  the  inter* 
■eiBslie  parts.   To  dag  /oriiMbto  is  often  an 
easy  thing  when  you  have  a  fair  number  of  sing- 
en^  bat  what  is  leas  easy  is  to  succeed  in 
fisstlliiw.  sad  to  bring  out,  especially  in  the 
«  capeUa  choruses,  the  complicated  contrapuntal 
parts  giving  them  due  prominence  withoot  ex- 
eem.  Tiik  is  real  art,  and  H  vuj  be  laid  that 
the  students  of  Harvard  possess  that  art  per- 
fectly. The  ensemble  with  them  is  of  remaikaUe 
rirhiitai.  Hie  dUfemit  volees  blead  into  a  wlwle 
rarely  attained  hy  professional  choral  ringers.  I 
da  not  loww  of  any  society  of  this  natuce  in 
Vteis  wfaieh  «sdd  be  eoBpsNd  wiA  it. . . . . 


IM  BLLLETIiN  9 

We  went  from  Paris  to  Dijcm,  where  the 

men  sang  in  the  public  garden  for  a  great 
crowd.  In  Nancy  the  Cluh  gave  what  was 
felt  by  many  to  be  the  best  concert  of  the 
tour.  The  official  welcome  here  also  was 
most  cordial.  The  men  visited  tlie  Lor> 
raine  front.  At  Barthelemont  tliey  sang 
the  "De  Profundis"  and  laid  a  banner  at 
the  foot  of  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  tliree  Americans  who 
fell  after  our  coim(ry*s  entrance  into  the 
war. 

At  Verdun  the  men  sang  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop  in  the  cathedral,  the  roof  of 
which  was  open  to  the  sky.  In  the  evening 
they  sang  in  a  public  paric  in  the  presence 
of  thouaancb,  and  it  was  felt  again,  as  often 
before,  that  no  selections  were  listened  to 
with  such  feeling  as  were  the  ancient  sacred 
numbers  like  the  "Adoramus''  and  the 
**Miserere."  We  were  lodged  in  the  fort- 
ress and  guided  over  parts  of  the  battle- 
field, to  the  Mort-Homme,  the  Fort  de 
Vaux,  and  the  Tranchee  des  Bayonnettes, 
by  the  Commandant  Lespinasse  who  had 
been  throu^  tbe  si^e. 

At  Strasbourg  a  concert  was  given  in  the 
hall  of  the  Conservatory  under  the  patron- 
age of  Ropartz  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons. The  Club  sang  in  alternation  with 
the  choir  in  the  cadi^ral  at  the  grand  mil* 
itary  mass  on  the  morning  of  the  Four- 
teenth of  Jiilv.  They  were  entertained  by 
the  High  Commissioner,  M.  Alapetite.  A 
ball  was  given  by  Madame  Tauflieb  at 
which  all  the  ladies  appeared  in  Alsatian 
costume.  Professor  Schweitzer,  the  biog* 
rapher  of  Bach,  played  for  the  Club  on  an 
organ  of  the  time  of  Bach,  unchanged  since 
that  day. 

General  Allen  uovited  the  Club  to  Cob- 

lenz  and  sent  his  boat  to  bring  the  men 
from  Mainz.  They  sang  in  the  Fest  Halle 
and  at  the  Officers'  Club.  The  success  of 
this  part  of  the  tour  was  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Spreinger  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  desire  had  been  early  expressed  by 
some  members  of  the  group  that  the  tour 
should  be  extended  to  northern  Italy.  The 
Italy-American  Society  had  done  every- 
thing to  assure  us  of  welcome  Arou^  its 
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ofRcial  relations.  Formal  invitation  was 
received  from  the  Italian  government.  Re- 
Hiictions  were  granted  and  privileges  of- 
fered similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  France.  Special  interest  attached  to 
the  celebration  at  Ravenna  of  this  anniver- 
sary year  of  the  death  of  Dante.  It  had 
been  doubted  whether  we  should  have 
funds  enough  for  this  part  of  the  lour, 
and,  as  well,  whether  the  lateness  of  the 
season  would  not  make  it  undesirable,  but 

t.  •  Mm  Ciiiac  Mm 

ti  TEATRO  ALIGHIERI 

mrrrnlrdi  1  rtgoito  or*  21. 30 

'  Grande  Concerto 

;  HiRvm  inn 

GLEE  CLUB  -i 

Urut*  r*ri:«  rcnpotli  4i  Sttdtiti  <«U  Diii«nitt41 
Wtntri  lltiii  fai'i  4  iarricil        U  4irMtH*  M 

^  -  Prol  Archibald  I  DaiiisonMas.D.--' 

PROGRAMMA 
•mx  m  runniiA.  mccu.  uca.  B4  Trm 
m.  MunsL  lASSiA  moiut  una  mm. 
M«um  Lum  ML 
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The  Announcement  at  Ravenna. 

after  the  middle  of  the  Paris  sojourn  the 
way  seemed  oj)en. 

With  but  three  concerts  to  give,  the  nine 
days  in  Venice  afforded  the  men  a  rest 
which  they  had  already  begun  to  need. 
Venice,  or  at  all  e\enls,  the  Lido,  is  the  re- 
sort of  many  Italians  and  foreigners.  The 
heat  was  intense.  The  two  concerts  at  the 
Lido  bore  witness  to  that  fact.  Yet  no  con- 
cert won  higher  praise  than  one  given  in 
Venice.  Municipal  authorities  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
many  private  individuals  welcomed  the 
Club.  All  important  collections  were 
opened  to  the  men  that  they  might  famil- 


iarize themselves  with  treasures  which 
were,  many  of  them,  just  being  brought 
back  after  having  been  hidden  away  in 
places  of  safely  during  the  war.  The  next 
concert  was  given  in  Pesaro,  the  seat  of 
the  important  Rossini  Conservatory  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Zanella,  who 
brought  together  a  group  of  persons  spec- 
ially interested  in  the  music  of  the  Club. 

The  visit  to  Ravenna  was  of  great  inter- 
est. Signor  Amato,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  had  come  to  Ravenna  to 
meet  the  Club,  along  with  Signor  l^go  Ara, 
formerly  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartette. 
Amato's  own  participation  in  the  festivities 
was  cut  short  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Caruso.  A  free  concert  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  committees  arranging 
ihe  Danle  festivals.  A  popular  audience 
packed  the  theatre.  The  enthusiasm  gave 
renewed  proof  of  the  interest  of  the  Italian 
public  in  the  solemn  music  of  Paleslrina 
and  Viadana.  Yet  here  also,  as  everywhere, 
ihe  piece  most  sure  to  draw  an  encore  was 
Morley's  "Now  is  the  month  of  Maying." 

The  last  Italian  concert  was  held  in 
Milan  on  the  fifth  of  August.  All  Italy  had 
lain  for  weeks  under  fierce  heat,  yet  the  re- 
ception accorded  the  Club  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations. The  government  of  the  city  en- 
tertained the  men  in  the  Palazzo  Sforza, 
The  American  Ambassador  at  Rome  sent  a 
member  of  the  legation  to  Milan  to  bear 
his  greetings  with  those  of  his  staff,  which 
is  largely  composed  of  Harvard  men.  On 
.August  6th,  Caesari,  in  the  Corriere  della 
Sera,  of  Milan,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  greatest  authority  in 
Italv,  was  pleased  to  say  of  the  work  of  the 
Club: 

....  The  scriou»n(>»8  with  which  the  choral 
society  of  the  Harvard  University  undertook  the 
complex  ancient  Italian  polyphonic  music,  the 
care  with  which  it  nought  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Latin  pronunciation,  the  balance 
achieved  in  the  execution  of  Rubenstoin,  Boro- 
dine  and  Handel,  seemed  the  work  of  a  group  of 
cxiHTirnced  musicians  rather  than  the  intel- 
lectual pastime  of  a  student  club,  even  though 
.\merican.  Certainly  a  great  part  of  the  merit 
is  due  to  the  director  of  such  a  chorus.  In  Doc- 
tor .Archibald  Davison  we  noted  a  just  sense  of 
proportion  in  developing  full  sonority,  in  grading 
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B«diuin  (hnamirs  and  in  obtaining  the  most  del- 
icate piani.ssimi  in  perfect  unity  of  intonation.  .  . 

In  Geneva  the  Club  sang  at  the  regular 
Sunday  morning  service  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  vast  building  was  filled  to  the  doon. 
In  the  afternoon  representatives  of  the  mu- 
nicipality and  University  received  the  Club. 
Proft'ssor  Kappard,  formerly  of  Harvard, 
spoke  for  the  University  of  Geneva.  In 
the  evening  the  Club  held  its  farewell  din> 
ner.  On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  auth- 
orities of  the  I>eague  of  Nations  entertained 
the  men  at  the  Palace  of  Nations.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat,  including  Professor 
Rappard,  Professor  Manly  O.  Hudson,  of 
Harvard,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  Mr.  Abrams,  and 
M.  Munier,  set  forth  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  Leaciie  and  pave  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  questions.  No  more  fitting  con- 
clusion oottid  be  imagined  for  a  tour  whicb 
had  brought  diis  body  of  students  into  con- 
tact with  grave  international  problems  ever 
since  their  journey  bepan.  M.  Guillaume 
Fatio  by  his  energy  and  devotion  to  our 
intereats  put  the  Clbb  under  great  obliga- 
tion. 

It  is  not  to  much  to  aay  that  the  tour  of 
the  Glee  Club  was  a  great  success,  and  that 
on  a  very  high  plane.  It  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  triumph  for  Professor  Daviscni.  In 
that  triumph  the  members  of  the  Gub 
share  with  him.  If  he  has  set  a  high  stand- 
ard, thev  have  piven  themselves  with  ardor 
to  iJie  elTort  to  realise  that  standard. 

The  tour  furnished  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  unifying  and  elevating  effect  of  a 
high  ideal  interest.  There  was  no  moment 
vhen  tlie  Club  was  not  read  v.  \o  a  man,  to 
subordinate  every  personal  question  to  the 
worthy  accomplishment  of  the  common 
purpose.  The  affectimi  in  which  the  mem* 
Iters  held  Dr.  Davison,  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  took  their  task  a?  musicians, 
and  the  unfailing •  influence  of  the  noble 
music  upon  which  he  had  formed  their 
taste^  furnished  a  guarantee  upon  which 
we  came  to  feel  that  the  success  of  the  tour 
was  assured.  Heat  and  weariness  and  sel- 
fish interests  were  fnrpolten  in  the  contin- 
ue inspiration  which  ihes^  elements  in 
their  daily  life  afforded.  Even  those  of  ua 


who  merely  list«"ned  always  recovered  our 
poise  under  the  faithful  rendering,  no  mat- 
ter how  often  repeated,  of  music  aeteded 
from  the  greatest  treasures  which  the  world 
affords. 

The  managers  deserve  warm  conmienda- 
titm  for  the  resourcefulness  with  which 
they  met  many  difficult  situations.  The  oon^ 
duct  of  the  men  throughout  was  worthy  of 
highest  praise.  They  won  admiratl<m  for 
their  character  and  bearing  as  well  as  ap- 
plause for  their  work.  They  brought  home 
increased  loyalty  to  tlie  cause  of  good  mus- 
ic and  to  the  University,  and  are  enriched 
by  unparalleled  opportunities  of  which 
they  ardently  availed  themselves. 

TRUSTEES  OF  PUBLIC  RESERVATIONS 

Al)  of  the  officers  for  1921  of  the  Corporatioa 
and  Ihe  Standing  ComiDittee  of  the  Tnulees  of 

Public  Reservations  in  MaMaclmsftts  arc  Har- 
vard men.  President  Emeritiu  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
*53,  is  prewdetit  of  the  Gorpomdon,  and  Georgo 
Wigglesworth,  '74,  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Ov- 
erseers, is  vice*preaident.  Henry  P.  Walcott, 
'58,  senior  member  of  dw  Haminl  Corporation, 
is  chairman  of  the  standing  committee.  The 
other  members  are  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  '82, 
Herbert  Parker,  78,  Charles  S.  Rackemann,  Law 
79-81.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  '62,  Director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  John 
S.  Ames,  '01.  treasurer,  and  John  Woodbury,  '80, 
secretary. 

The  Trustees  of  Public  Reservatiooa  were  in- 
corporated in  1891  to  acquire  and  hold  beautiful 
and  historical  tracts  of  lands  in  Massachusetts, 
and  keep  them  open  to  the  public.  In  their  30th 
report  the  Tnisteen  give  an  accounting  of  Vir- 
ginia Wood  in  Stoni-hum,  Goodwill  Park  in  Fal- 
mouth, Mount  Ann  Park  in  Gloucester,  Rocky 
Narrows  in  Sherborn,  Governor  Hutchinson's 
Field  in  Milton,  Monument  Mountain  Re»<*rva- 
tion  in  Great  Barrington,  the  Pine  Knoll  in  Shef* 
field,  and  Petticoat  Hill  in  Williamsburg. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  nine 
concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre  during  the  current 
academic   year.     They  he    on  Thursday 

evenings  as  follows:  Oct.  20,  Nov.  10,  Dec.  8, 
Jan.  12,  Feb.  9,  March  2,  March  23.  April  6, 
and  April  27.  Ticket.s  for  the  sfrics  arr  $9  each. 
On  Oct  5  application  blanks  for  the  purchase 
•f  season  tickets  will  be  mailed  to  those  officers 
of  the  University  who  live  in  Cambridge.  Af- 
ter their  applications  have  been  filled,  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  at  Kent's  University  Bookstore. 
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Beginning  of  the  Football  Season 


THE  candidates  for  the  Harvard  foot- 
ball eleven  began  practice  in  Cam- 
bridge on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  when  88 
men  reported;  tlie  number  gradually  in- 
creased to  100,  but  was  later  cut  to  about 
50,  where  it  now  remains.  The  first  game, 
or  rather  the  first  games,  of  the  season 
were  played  last  Saturday,  when  Harvard 
had  for  opponents  Boston  University  and 
Middlebury  College.  This  "double-head- 
er" was  an  innovation  in  football;  it  was 
interesting  to  the  spectators,  of  whom 
there  were  more  than  12,000,  and  inform- 


ing to  the  coaches,  who  were  able  to  see 
most  of  the  Harvard  candidates  in  action 
against  fairly  strong  opponents. 

The  sfores  of  the  games  last  Saturday 
were:  Harvard,  10,  Boston  University,  0; 
Harvard,  16,  Middlebury,  0.  The  first 
game  lasted  from  3  until  almost  5  o'clock, 
and  the  second  did  not  end  until  after  6. 

Harvard  put  in  what  was  called  Team  A 
against  Boston  University.  It  was  a  slow, 
uninteresting  contest.  Neither  eleven  had 
any  offense,  and  Harvard  might  not  have 
scored  if  the  visitors  had  had  a  good  punt- 


A  VIEW  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  CHANGES  RECENTLY 


Thi»  view  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Stadium.  At  the  extreme  i.  freshman  elevens  practise.  At  the  ! 
right  is  the  up-stream  end  of  the  Newell  Boathouse.  Nearer  the  fore-  tent  are  the  stables  for  the  horses  u 
ground  and  across  the  Parkway  from  the  Boathouse  are  the  lawn  tennis  '  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics;  st 
courts  and  one  of  the  football  fields  on  which  the  second  university  and  ^  for  the  Army  enlisted  men  connecter 
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er.  Early  in  the  game  a  poor  kick  by 
Cochrane  gave  Harvard  the  ball  on  its  op- 
ponent's 26-yard  line,  from  which  point 
gains  by  Owen,  Chapin,  and  Fitts,  and  a 
short  forward  pass  to  Crocker,  enabled 
Owen  to  make  a  touchdown.  The  other 
score  came  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
period,  when  Chapin  caught  the  ball  on  the 
kick-off  and,  aided  by  excellent  interfer- 
ence, ran  to  Boston's  10-yard  line,  where 
he  was  tackled  from  behind.  Boston's  de- 
fense prevented  Harvard  from  advancing 
the  ball,  and  Buell  Bnally  was  compelled  to 
try  for  a  goal  from  the  field;  it  was  an  easy 
chance,  and  he  kicked  the  goal.  The  Bos- 
ton University  team  will  be  remembered 
for  one  thing;  it  was  penalized  more  than 
any  other  eleven  that  ever  played  on  Sol- 
diers Field — for  off-side,  holding,  delay- 


ing the  game,  illegal  substitution,  and  for 
other  violations  of  the  rules.  These  de- 
lays and  many  fruitless  attempts  at  long, 
forward  passes  made  the  game  dull. 

It  was  a  relief,  therefore,  to  see  the 
snappy,  lively  Middlebury  eleven  take  the 
field  against  Harvard  Team  B  for  the  sec- 
ond game.  The  visitors  were  full  of  dash 
and  "pep."  and  if  they  had  been  a  little 
heavier  they  might  have  scored;  they  had 
a  pretty  forward-passing  game  and  their 
offense  in  general  was  well  conceived  and 
executed.  Fortunately  for  Harvard, 
Churchill  was  at  his  best;  some  of  his 
runs  were  extremely  brilliant,  and  the  rush- 
line  gave  him  good  support.  He  made  both 
of  the  touchdowns.  Pfaffman  made  a 
pretty  goal  from  the  field.  The  scores  of 
the  games  are  on  the  succeeding  page. 


<PLETED  OR  NOW  UNDER  WAY  ON  SOLDIERS  FIELD. 


i  tbe  coorU  and  ju»t  beyond  the  In  the  foreground  at  the  left  are  the  backstop  on  the  freshman  baseball 

n  the  itttdenu  in  the  Department  diamond,  the  hut  of  the  Gun  Club,  and  the  goal  posts  of  another  football 

Obw  at  the  left  are  the  barracks  gridiron.     Back  of  the  hut  is  the  new  quarter-mile  track  which  has 

k  that  Department  of  the  College,  just  been  finished.     It  is  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition  already. 
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Hahvarp,  Ti:am  A. 
Kane,  Crosl)y,  Firld,  l.r. 
Hul)l)ar(l,  Ladd,  l.t. 

r.t.,  Lucas,  Tonr)*.  Lucas,  Wingate 


Boston  Univ. 
r.e.,  O'Hare  Fredey 


Brocker.  McCagg,  l.g. 
Kunhardt,  Kernan,  c. 
Brown,  Self.  r.g. 
Lockwood,  Holder,  r.t. 

l.t., 

Crocker,  Giroux.  r.e. 


r.g.,  Washburn.  Hanley 
c ,  Levenfton,  Dunn 
l.g.,  Santosuoftso,  Koster 


Miller,  Barrett,  Wingate 
I.e.,  Wheeler 
Buell,  Conlon,  Lee.  q  h.  q.h.,  Cochrane,  Feldman 
Fitts,  Cohum.  I.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Williamson 

Chapin.  Jenkins,  r.h.b.  I.h.b.,  Worcester 

Owen,  Gordon,  f.b.  f.b..  Spencer,  Harris 

Score — Harvard,  Team  A,  10,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 0.  Touchdown — Owen.  Goal  from  touch- 
down— Buell.  Goal  from  field — Buell.  Time — 
Eight-minute  quarters. 


Harvaku,  Tram 

Hartley,  Janin,  I.e. 
Hobson,  Kunhardt. 


B.  MiDDLEBI.'RY. 

r.e.,  Brown 
Miller.  Cummings,  l.t. 

r.t.,  Norton 
r.g..  Rheinbrecht 
c.  c,  Moynihan 

I.g.,  Kalin 
l.t.,  Patratz 
I.e.,  Gallagher 


Grew,  l.g. 
Bradford,  Kernan, 
Anthony,  r.g. 

Henry.  Kunhardt,  C.  Lee,  r.t 
Maromber,  Crosby,  r.e. 
Johnson,  Humphrey,  Howe,  J.  Lee,  q.b. 

q.b.,  Quackenbush,  Papke 
Churchill,   Gordon,    I.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Drost 

PfafTman.  Jenkins,  Wharton,  r.h.b.  I.h.b.,  .Ashley 
Rouillard,  f.b.  f.h^  Gollnick,  Klevenow 

.Score — Harvard,  Team  B.  16,  Middlebury 
College  0.  Touchdowns — Churchill  2.  Goal 
from  touchdown — Churchill.  Goal  from  field — 
Pfaffman.  Time — eight  minute  quarters.  Ref- 
eree— E.  J.  O'Brien.  Umpire — Hugh  McGrath, 
Boston  College.  Head  linesman — T.  J.  McCabe, 
Holy  Cross.  Field  Judge— Fred  Burleigh,  Ex- 
eter. 

The  Harvard  coaches  must  develop  this 
year  a  new  rush  line  from  tackle  to  tackle. 
Captain  Kane  and  Crocker,  the  ends,  who 
began  the  Yale  game  last  November,  are 
the  only  first-string  men  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  rush-line  this  year.  The  miss- 
ing ones  are  Sedgwick.  Faxon,  and  Hub- 
bard, tarkles;  Woods  and  TolL>ert,  guards; 
and  Havenieyer,  centre.  There  remain  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  line,  Ticrney  at  centre, 
and  Brown  and  Brocker  at  guard,  all  of 
whom  were  substitutes  last  year.  Fisher 
and  his  assistants  will  do  their  best  to  build 
up  from  these  substitutes  and  the  new  can- 
didates a  rusb-line  which  can  hold  its  own 
against  the  opposing  teams. 


Football  experts  agree  that  the  strength 
of  a  football  eleven  is  determined  by  its 
rush-line.  Many  limes  in  the  history  of 
the  game  a  team  with  a  good  rush-line  and 
mediocre  backs  has  decisively  beaten  an 
opponent  which  possessed  brilliant  backs 
but  was  weak  in  the  line.  No  matter  how 
fast  a  back  is,  he  cannot  start  unless  he 
has  protection  from  the  forwards.  The 


Captain  Kane  of  the  Eleven. 

Harvard  coaches  begin  the  season  with  a 
formidable  ta.sk  in  sight. 

Tierney,  who  was  substitute  centre  last 
year,  has  had  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  football  experience  and  gives 
promise,  although  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  even  the  expert  coaching  of  Dr.  Par- 
nienter  will  make  Ticfney  as  good  a  man 
as  Hnvemeyer,  whose  playing  during  the 
seasons  of  1919  and  1920  was  remarkably 
effective.  Kunhardt,  another  substitute  of 
last  year,  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  he 
was  then  and  may  develop  into  a  good  cen- 
tre. Bradford  of  last  year's  freshman 
eleven  is  receiving  careful  attention  from 
the  coaches.  On  the  whole,  the  prospect 
for  centre  is  better  than  for  the  other  po- 
sitions in  the  line. 
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Some  Harvard  Football  Coaches. 

W.  B.  Fehon,  '19,  F.  J.  Bradlee,  Jr,  '15,  R.  M.  Sedgwick,  '21,  E.  W.  Mahan,  16, 
T.  S.  WiK»ds  Jr..  20,  E.  ^  .  Soucy,  16,  R.  T.  Fisher.  12,  D.  C.  Parmenlcr,  '13,  M  D.  17. 


Woods  and  Tolbert,  the  guards,  can 
hardly  be  replaced.  Almost  all  of  the 
critics  have  agreed  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons that  Woods  was  one  of  the  best  line 
men  in  the  country;  and  Tolbert,  although 
he  had  not  had  much  experience,  came  on 
so  fast  last  year  that  before  the  end  of  the 
season  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  for  the 
team.  Tolbert  is  eligible  this  year  and  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  track  and  field 
team,  but  he  has  decided  that  it  is  time 
for  him  to  obtain  his  professional  train- 
ing, and  so  has  entered  the  Law  School. 
Brown,  a  substitute  guard  of  last  year,  is 
now  beginning  his  third  season  on  the  uni- 
versity squad :  he  ought  to  make  a  com- 
petent man.  The  other  leader  just  at  pres- 
ent in  the  fight  for  guards'  position  is 
Brocker;  he  is  big  and  strong  enough,  but 
his  legs  were  pretty  well  shot  up  in  the 
war  and  he  has  not  been  able  since  to 
handle  himself  as  well  as  he  used  to. 
Brocker,  besides  being  a  good  athlete,  is 
an  excellent  student  and  has  been  elected 


to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  he  will  be 
pointed  out  many  times  this  year  as  living 
proof  that  participation  in  athletics  does 
not  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  obtain 
high  rank  in  his  studies.  There  are  not, 
however,  many  cases  like  Brocker's. 
Among  the  other  promising  candidates 
for  f^uards  are  Grew,  Cooper,  and  McCagg 
of  last  vear's  freshman  eleven,  and  Self 
and  Anthony  of  the  junior  class.  Grew 
looks  like  good  material. 

The  only  experienced  man  left  among 
the  candidates  for  tackles  is  Lockwood, 
who  has  been  on  the  squad  for  two  years 
but  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  regular 
place  on  the  team.  Last  year's  freshman 
eleven  has  sent  up  Hubbard,  Holder,  Hob- 
son,  and  Henry,  all  of  whom  give  promise 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  class  team 
made  a  poor  showing  against  Yale.  Ladd, 
w  ho  rowed  on  the  university  crew  last  year, 
is  another  candidate  for  tackle.  The  out- 
look for  those  two  places  is  so  critical  that 
the  coaches  have  considered  the  possibility 
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<»f  moving  either  Tierney,  who  has  had  ex- 
perience at  tackle,  or  Kunhardt  from  cen- 
tre. It  is  apparently  easier  to  &nd  a  rea- 
sonably competent  centre  than  it  is  to 
make  in  one  season  a  tadde  good  enoii|^ 
to  stand  up  against  the  experienced  tackles 
who  will  this  year  oppose  the  Harvard 
players  in  the  important  games. 

The  ends  of  the  line  will  probably  be 
well  taken  care  of.  As  has  been  said, 
Kane  and  Crocker,  both  of  last  year's 
team,  are  once  more  in  the  squad.  It  is 
possiMo  that  Captain  Kane,  who  played 
tackle  two  years  ago,  may  be  moved  to 
that  place,  bnt  at  present  the  coaches  ex- 
pect to  keq»  him  at  end.  For  substitute 
ends  there  are  Macomber  and  Hartley,  who 
have  been  on  the  squad  in  previous  years, 
Janin,  better  known  as  a  baseball  player, 
and  Crosby  and  Giroux  of  last  year's 
freshman  team. 

The  prospects  back  of  the  line  are  more 
«ncouraging.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  best 
quarterbacks  on  last  season's  squad,  has 
leen  lost,  but  Boell,  who  b^an  the  Yale 
game,  is  again  a  candidate;  Buell  runs  the 
team  fairly  well  and  is  a  good  drop-kicker. 
Johnson,  who  seemed  at  one  time  last  year 
to  be  the  best  of  the  candidates,  is  again 
in  the  running,  and  so  is  Conlon,  who  did 
wrell  on  his  freshman  eleven  two  years  ago. 
Lee  and  Howe,  the  freshman  quarterbaclcs 
of  la^t  year,  are  now  on  the  university 
-squad. 

Horween  and  Humphrey  vrill  be  missed 
In  the  backfield,  but  there  are  many  candi* 
dates  for  the  vacant  places.   Owen,  mdio 

played  last  year,  is  once  more  in  the 
4t]uad;  he  is  regarded  as  an  exceptionally 
•strong  man  on  bodi  offense  and  defense. 
Churdiill,  another  veteran,  is  one  of  die 
most  brilliant  ruimers  Harvard  has  ever 
had.  but  he  is  not  so  good  on  the  defense. 
Fitts,  who  was  handicapped  by  injuries 
last  year,  begins  this  season  in  good  condi- 
tion; he  runs  wdl  with  die  ball  and  is  a 
Ifirst  class  punter  and  drop-kicker.  Crat- 
w'ick  and  Chapin,  both  of  last  year*s  squad, 
are  fast,  strong  runners  and  are  likely  to 
4ippear  in  the  important  games.  From  last 
Tear's  freshman  squad  come  Gehrk^  a 


splendid  runner  and  kidcer,  Jenkins,  a 
lighter  but  very  fast  man,  and  Gordon  and 
Pfail'man.  Wharton  and  Kouillard,  both 
of  whom  were  on  the  university  squad  last 
year,  are  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten. 

One  would  be  justified  in  using  the 
familiar  phrase  and  saying  that  Harvard 
has  "a  wealth  of  material"  in  the  back- 
field;  tliere  are,  indeed,  so  many  good  men 
that  the  coaches  will  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide among  them.  One  guess  is  that  if  the 
Yale  game  were  to  be  played  tomorrow  the 
Harvard  backs  would  probably  be  Owen, 
Fitts,  and  Gehrke,  but  that  selection  would 
leave  out  about  a  half  dooen  players  who 
would  be  highly  prised  on  almost  any  other 
eleven  in  the  country.  It  would  be  encour- 
aging indeed  if  the  material  for  the  rush- 
line  was  as  good  as  that  for  the  backfield. 

R.  T.  Fisher  is  again  head  coach  of  the 
team.  He  has  the  assistance  of  Lothrop 
Withington,  '11,  R.  B.  Wigglesworth,  '12, 
D.  C.  Parmenter,  '1.3,  W.  H.  Trumbull,  Jr., 
'15,  F.  J.  Bradlee,  Jr.,  '15,  M.  J.  Logan, 
*15,  E.  W.  Mahan,  *16,  E.  W.  Soucy,  *16^ 
D.  C.  Watson,  '16,  C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17, 
W.  B.  Felton,  '19,  T.  S.  Woods,  Jr.,  '20. 
and  R.  M.  Sedgwick,  '21.  J.  L.  Knox,  '98, 
will  have  charge  of  the  second  eleven. 

The  freshman  squad  will  be  coadied  by 
T.  J.  Campbell,  '12,  who  played  on  the 
university  eleven  and  has  since  had  consid« 
erable  experience  in  coaching;  he  assisted 
P.  D.  Haughton,  '99,  and  Fisher  with  the 
Harvard  squad,  was  in  diarge  at  Bowdoin 
CoU^  in  1915,  and  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1919.  Campbell  will 
be  assisted  by  W.  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  '16.  W,  J. 
Murray,  '16,  and  some  of  the  university 
coaches  from  time  to  time. 

The  sdwdttle  of  die  mdvenity  eleven  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  follows: 

Oct.   1— Holy  CniM. 
OcL  8 — Indiana. 
Oct.  15 — Georgia. 
Oct.  22— Penn.  SUte. 
Oct.  29— CenUre. 

Not.  S— PrinceUm,  at  Princeton. 

Nov.  12 — Brown. 
Nov.  19— Yale. 

The  schedule  is  much  more  difficult  and 
gives  promise  of  being  more  interesting 
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titan  labt  year's.  Some  one  has  called  at- 
tcBtiiiii  to  die  fact  that  on  the  nine  Satur- 
days of  the  schedule — including  last  Sat- 
urday— the  Harvard  eleven  will  meet  op- 
ponents from  nine  States  in  the  Union; 
Boston  University  and  Holy  Cross  from 
SfaaMcfansetta;  Middlebury  from  Vermont; 
Indiana  from  Indiana;  Georgia  from  Geor- 
gia; Penn.  State  from  Pennsylvania;  Cen- 
tre from  Kentucky;  Princeton  from  New 
Jersey;  Brown  from  Rhode  Island;  Yale 
from  Connecticut 

FOOTBALL  TICKETS 

Tickets  for  the  Penn.  State,  Centre, 
Princeton.  Brown,  and  Yale  football  games 
will  be  handled  on  the  application  system. 

For  the  Yale  game  the  limit  will  be  two 
to  eadi  applicant,  and  no  application  will 
be  accepted  unlew  one  of  the  seats  is  for 
the  personal  occupancy  of  the  applicant. 
The  usual  order  of  preference  in  allot- 
ment will  be  followed  as  hereinafter  des- 
cribed. 

For  the  other  application  games  the 
ntimlter  of  ticket?  of  each  applicant  will 
not  be  limited  either  as  to  number  or 
**personal  use,"  but,  in  general,  applica- 
tions for  **per80nal  ase"  will  be  preferred 
in  the  allotment. 

Individual  application  blanks  for  these 
games  have  been  mailed  to  all  graduates 
eligible  to  apply  whose  signature  cards 
are  already  on  file.  Applications  from 
odiers  will  not  be  honored  until  their  sig- 
nature cards  have  been  filed.  Blank  cards 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamp  to 
the  Harvard  Athletic  Association. 

Stttdenis  now  in  the  University,  as  here- 
tofore, must  make  out  their  applications 
in  person  at  the  office  of  the  Athletir  A'i- 
sociation,  and  must  call  fur  the  tickets  al- 
lotted to  them  at  this  office  during  the  five 
days  preceding  the  day  of  the  game. 

Applications  close  for  the  Penn.  State 
game.  Tu»*?-dav,  Oct.  11;  for  the  Centre 
game,  Tuesday,  Oct.  18;  for  the  Princeton 
game,  Thursday,  Oct.  20;  for  the  Brown 
game,  Thursday,  Oct.  27;  for  the  Yale 
gwne,  Friday,  Oct.  28. 

The  order  of  preference  in  the  allotment 


of  tidcets  for  the  Yale  game,  (only  appli- 
cations for  tidcela  for  peisonal  use  will  be 
accepted)  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  One  Seat  Applications. 

1st.,  College  undergraduates  (i.  e.,  all 
students  pursuing  undergraduate  studies) ; 
2nd.,  College  graduates  (i.  e^  former  un- 
dergraduates who  remained  in  College  two 
years  or  more),  and  University  Officers  (i. 
e.,  members  of  the  Administrative  Boards 
and  Faculties);  3rd.,  School  students  (i. 
e.,  professional  or  graduate  school  students 
not  classified  above;  4th.,  Sdiool  gradu- 
ates (i.  e.,  men  who  were  formerly  school 
students  and  remained  in  school  at  least 
two  academic  years.) 

2.  Two  Seat  Appucations. 

1st,  Sadon^  juniors,  and  other  College 
undergraduates  who  have  attended  College 

two  academic  years  or  more;  2nd^  Collie 
graduates  and  University  Officers;  3rd., 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  other  under- 
graduates who  have  attended  College  less 
tlian  two  academic  yean;  4di.,  Sdiool  stu- 
dents; 5di.,  School  graduates. 

General  Information. 

The  rules  against  speculation  will  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Failure  to  observe  the 
agreement  on  die  Yale  blank  as  to  per- 
sonal use  or  the  return  of  tidcets  will  be 
grounds  for  blacklisting. 

Kvery  applicant  is  held  responsible  for 
the  tickets  allotted  to  him.  Any  Harvard 
man  whose  tickets  are  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  at  a  premium  may  be  blacklisted. 

Applications  from  men  now  on  the 
l)la(  klist  will  be  rejected. 

.V  separate  remittance  must  be  made  for 
each  game. 

Persons  wishing  to  sit  log'  tin  i  may  en- 
dose  their  appliiatinps  ti>iielher,  but  such 
a[)pli(  at  ions  w  ill  be  filed  with  those  of  the 
lowest  classification  enclosed. 

Yale  and  Princeton  men  attending  any 
of  the  Harvard  Sdiools  should  apply  to 
tin  ii  own  managements  for  the  games  with 

their  universities. 

Space  for  automobiles  is  provided  with- 
in the  field.  The  entrance  will  be  directly 
from  North  Harvard  St.  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  gate  at  50  cents  each. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  BY  HARVARD  MEN 

*71 — Ephraim  Emerton,  Winn  Profossor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Emeritus,  "Learning  and 
Lhring,**  Harvan)  Univerrity  Prem:  A  eolleetioii 
of  rssays  on  acadrmir  topics,  such  as  "The  Aca- 
demic Life,"  "The  Discipline  of  a  University 
College,**  "Gentleman  and  Scholar,**  ''The  Choioe 
of  Studies  in  Cnlle-pp."  "The  Academic  Study  of 
History,"  "The  Rational  Education  of  the  Mod- 
em Minister,**  The  Place  of  History  in  Theo- 
logical Study." 

76 — George  B.  Ives,  'Text,  Type,  and  Style," 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press;  A  discassion  of  piin* 

ciples  and  rules  of  "style"  followrd  by  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
written  hy  one  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
prmf  reading  in  that  oflEoo  for  many  years.  Pp. 
305.   Price:  $2. 

^00 — ^Alfred  M.  Toner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology.  "'A  Maya  Grammar,"  The  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  American  Anthropology  and 
Ethnology,  Cambridge:  A  study  of  the  Maya 
language  and  literature  by  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Travelling  Fellowship  in  American  Archaeol- 
ogy of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
who  spent  two  winters  in  Yui  it m.  Chiapas  and 
Tabasco,  Mexico,  and  northern  Guatenuda.  Pp. 
301. 

'05— Lothrop  Stoddard.  "The  New  World  of 
Islam,"  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  The  story  of 
the  development  and  transformation  of  Moham- 
medaniom — religious,  cultural,  piditiral.  econom- 
ic, social — hy  the  author  of  "The  Rising  Tide  of 
Color,"  "The  Stakes  of  the  War."  "Present  Day 
Europe :  Its  National  Stales  of  Mind,"  and  "The 

French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo."   Pp.  362. 

Price:  $.3. 

'06- Robert  \\  ithington.  A.M.  '09.  Ph.D.  *13. 
"In  Occupied  Belgium."  Cornhiil  I'ulili-hing  Co., 
Boston:  .Sketches  of  the  life  of  a  member  of 
Mr.  Hoover'^.  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
during  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium.  Pro- 
fessor Withinglon  ser^'cd  at  .Antwerp  and  Hasselt 
with  the  Commission  in  1916. 

'l.W Haven  M(r:!ure.  "The  Contents  of  the 
New  Testament,"  .Macmillan:  A  volume  de- 
signed to  present  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
the  world's  greatest  Bible  sturlcnts  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  the  younger  mind  and  the  general 
reader,  by  the  secretary  of  the  English  conncO 
of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association.  Pp. 
211.    l»rice:  $1,50. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  IN  THE  UNION 

An  infotDKition  bureau  for  students  who  have 
this  year  transtferred  to  Harvard  from  other  col- 
leges was  set  up  in  the  Living  Room  of  the 
Union  for  the  first  two  days  of  College.  Seniors 
were  constantly  in  attendance  tr)  a-sist  trans- 
ferred students  who  applied  for  information. 


TWO  WjQAN  STUDENTS  AT  HARVARD 

Amand  r'l-nilii'-  and  Jean  Lekeu,  both  of  Bel- 
gium, have  become  students  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity tiiis  yeir  as  holders  of  fellowshipa  awarded 
by  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  M. 
Cerulus,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ghent, 
who  holds  the  degree  of  areUtiwt-eosiBeer 

mn^na  cum  laiidr.  viill  continue  his  study  of 
architecture,  particularly  of  municipal  archi- 
tecture. During  the  war  M.  Cenilus  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Belgian  Army.  He  wears, 
in  addition  to  the  Commemorative  Medal  and 
the  Victory  Medal,  the  coveted  Belgian  War 
Cross 

.M.  Lekeu  will  continue  at  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tute fait  ttady  of  genetics,  begun  at  the  Uiii> 
varsity  of  Louvain.  During  the  war  he  was 
wounded  and  spent  a  year  recovering  in  a  hos- 
pital, but  he  was  in  active  service  from  Fdi- 
raary,  1916,  nntU  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1862 

Artliur  Howard  Nichols,  '62,  M-D.  '66,  of  55 
Mt.  Vernon  St,  Boston,  has  been  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  class  of  1862  to  succeed  the  late 
Charle.s  Pickard  Ware.  Since  his  graduation 
from  the  Medical  School  Dr.  Nichols  has  prac- 
tised his  pri)ffi-*iori  in  Boston  almost  without  in- 
terruption. He  hai  always  been  interested  also 
in  scientific  change-ringing  on  tower  bells.  He 
has  writtr-ti  several  pajters  on  campanology,  and 
is  a  member  of  three  London  ringing  guilds. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1«74 

William  C.  Mason.  74,  M.D.  "78.  of  Bangor. 
Me,  iuB  been  chosen  secretary  of  the  chss  of 
1B74  to  succeed  the  late  Charles  S.  Penhallow. 
Dr.  Mason  has  prarlisi-d  medicine  in  Bangor 
since  1878,  and  has  held  public  appointments  as 
city  physician  of  Bangor  for  two  years,  and  as 
manager  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  for  19 
years.  He  is  a  surgeon  on  tlie  staff  of  several 
local  hospitals.  For  many  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Bin(.:nr.  and  has 
been  honorary  vice-president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Federation  of  Hanrard  Olubs.  His  addresa 
is  3144  Hammond  St,  Bangor,  Me. 

STUDENT  LIBERAL  CLUB 

The  Student  Uheral  Gub  has  engaged  a  club- 

house  at  66  Winlhrop  St.,  where  meetings  will 
\yc  held  for  the  discussion  of  political,  cooiu>mic, 
and  social  questions,  and  meals  served.  The 
club  hopes  to  entertain  as  guests  prominent 
men  who  may  be  in  Cambridge  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  has  done  at  the  Harvard  Union  dur- 
ing the  i>a--t  two  years.  The  club  hopes  also  to 
stimulate  interest  at  Harvard  in  general  in- 
formal debating. 
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The  Aluiniii  AbMiciuliun  on  request  will  give  the  addresses  of  Harvard  men. 


"SS— Edwin  H.  Abbot  lias  removed  his  office 
from  14  Beacon  St ,  Boston,  to  1  Folli-n  St . 
Gtrahridpr,  38,  Mas?. 

'B9 — Caleb  M.  Saville  has  i)prn  appointed  by 
Mayoi  Hagerty  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  Meadows  Developncnt  Coraniasion 
to  tent  for  four  v»*ar?.  The  commission  was 
rreatnl  to  reclaim  a  large  area  of  valuable  land 
in  Hartford  which  is  now  flooded  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  thr  year.  Saville  i-i  chief  engineer  and 
superinlcndrnt  of  the  Hartford  City  Water  Dc- 
partmrni.  He  was  engaged  on  work  at  the 
Panama  Canal  from  1907  to  1912,  and  worked  out 
ihe  dcUils  of  the  con.T>truction  of  the  Gatun  Dam. 

Fred  W.  Moore.  LL.B.  '96,  GradiMte 
Trri»urrr  of  the  Harvaril  \thletic  Association, 
*a4  married  in  New  York  City,  July  27,  1921, 
to  lift.  Louise  Becker.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Moore 
will  live  in  Brooklin'\ 

"97— Benjamin  T.  Burlcy,  MJ).  '01,  was  mar- 
ried in  Chicago,  Aug.  22,  to  Miss  Angdyn  Jef- 
ferds  Dr.  and  Mr-  I5ur!«  y  will  live  at  19  High 
St,  Forrester,  Ma!<!>,  wliere  he  has  practised  his 
profe!i»ion  since  1904. 

^  I.t-nddll  F'iti-  wa-  married  in  Paris,  France, 
June  21,  to  .\iisa  Elizabeth  btevens  McCord.  Pitts 
is  t  landacape  artist.  Mrs.  Pitts  is  the  daughter 

td  thr  lair  George  MrCord,  of  New  York,  a  (lis 
tiofiii»bed  landscape  painter,  and  is  herself  a 
laadKape  painter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitto  will  live 

in  Paris. 

"Vi— Edward  £.  N^  hiling  of  Newton  has  been 
appsiaied  assistant  secretary  to  Mayor  Peters,  of 

Be>»t(.n  Whiting  has  taken  over  practically  all  of 
iW  correspondence  work  of  the  office.  He  is  also 
<«adartfBg  a  eoluoia,  entitled  "^allc  of  the 

Town."  in  the  Boston  Herald.  Whiting  resigned 
from  the  Boston  Record  in  January  of  this  year. 

""M-Lawienee  J.  Hendcisoa,  H.D.  XQ,  has  been 
iT>f-..irt.-,l  for.'iKn  roiteqwndent  of. the  Paris 
.Academy  of  .Medicine. 

^V^The  engagement  of  Arthur  Adams  to  Mrs. 
Ffincis  W.  Sargent.  Jr ,  (Marjerjr  Lee),  of  Dovert 
W  been  announced. 

tlO— The  engsgement  of  Edward  C  Wheeler, 
Jr.  t<.  Mis*  Anne  Swaott  Hiibbard,  of  VestOD, 
been  announced. 

W  -Fiederich  R.  Brysan's  permuent  address 
i*h20  F.a.t  Capital  Ave.  Little  Rods,  Ark.  He 
rifKU  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris. 

IN— Oisrles  D.  Daly  is  once  more  in  charge  of 
t!i«  coaching  of  the  football  team  at  West  Point. 

Yll— Richard  Dexter '»  address  has  iwen  changed 
W  2117  Prospect  Ave ,  Qeveland,  0.   Ho  was 


loastmaster  at  the  20th  reunion  dinner  of  the 
cla^s  of  1901,  held  at  Phniuuth,  in  June. 

01  Han.ltl  H,  Flower,  of  Deerfield,  Mass,  has 
been  appointed  Chief  Deputy  by  the  United  States 
(loUeetur  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Massachusetts. 
Flower  is  a  lawyer.  Ho  htS  been  connected  with 
the  Iiironie  Tax  Department  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
an<l  -erxfd  througli  ilie  vsar  as  captain  and  major 
in  the  Ijiited  States  Infantry. 

"01— Paul  S.  Harvey  of  .New  York  City  has 
been  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society.  For  a  number  of  yeaiS  he 
has  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  the  interest 
of  the  Christian  Science  movement. 

^1— A  s<m,  Howland  Hayes,  was  born,  July  1, 
to  Mr.  and  ^^rs.  Henry  R.  Hayes  of  New  York. 

'01 — .\t  the  request  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
Rowing  Committee,  R.  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  has  been 
granted  another  vear's  leave  of  absence  by  the 
trustees  of  Middlesex  School.  He  will  again  be 
connected  with  the  ooachhag  system  at  Harvard 
and  will  also  continue  his  research  work  in  en- 
tomology at  the  Bussey  Institution. 

Dl— Elmer  Sddesfaiger,  LLB.  103,  of  Chicago, 

has  been  appointed  counsel  for  the  United  Stales 
Shipping  Board  at  Washington. 

"01— A  dra^ilw,  Caroline  Hinddey  Swaim, 
^^  as  l>om,  Jnly  11,  to  Mr.  and  Blrs.  Roger  D. 

Swaim. 

102 — Tiie  engagement  of  George  K.  Pratt  to 

Miss  Helen  Krogmann  Horton.   f Simmons  Col- 
lege) '12,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  been  announced. 
M.D.  lOS^WilUam  W.  Bellamy  was  married 

r'-ceiitly  in  Ro'-Iiti'lale  to  Miss  Elsie  M,  .'^tJrk  of 
tliat  city.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  will  live  in  Ja- 
maica  Plain. 

'O.'?- — The  engagement  of  George  \,  Barrow, 
Ph.D.  'OS,  to  Miss  R.  Choate,  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
has  been  annoanced.    Barrow  is  rector  of  St 

Luke's  rbiircli.  f;hel-.ea. 

'03 — George  G.  Davis,  Law  03-06,  was  married 
in  Waterford,  Wis ,  June  28,  to  Miss  Mildred  Ann 

Albee. 

*03 — Peter  Butler  Olney,  3d,  six  years  of  age, 
and  his  risler,  Cornelia  Olney,  eight,  children  of 
peter  B.  Olney,  Jr.,  were  drowned  in  the  Bouquet 
River,  Elixabethtown,  N.  Y.,  on  SepU  5.  Their 
cousin,  Wilson  Olney,  Jr.,  son  of  Wilson  Olney, 
*07,  was  drowned  at  the  same  time. 

A.M.  '03 — Henry  A.  Christian,  M.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins  >  "OO,  was  married  in  Brookline,  June  30, 

to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sears  Seabury.  Dr.  C'hristian 
is  physician-in'chief  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  Boston. 
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'01 — A  daughter,  Ruth  Nichols  Porter,  was 
bortif  Aug.  14,  at  Qeveland,  to  Eugene  L.  Porter 
and  Helen  (Nichols)  Porter. 

"06  George  H.  Chase  was  married  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  7,  to  MiM  Florence  Corinne  Brels- 
fold.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Cfaaae  wUl  live  at  669  High 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*Q6 — ^Tbe  engagement  of  Robert  F.  Gowen  to 
Miaa  Grace  Marie  Chadeayne,  of  Oaalninf ,  N.  Y., 
lias  been  announced.  Cowen  is  chief  engineer 
and  plant  manager  of  the  deForeat  Radio  Tele- 
phone k  Telegraph  Ot.  He  haa  made  the  wetld't 
record  in  radio  telephone  transmission  on  low 
power;  in  1920  Gowen  tranamitted  speech  and 
music  from  his  home  In  Osaining  to  Valley  City, 
N.  D.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles. 

LLB.  07— Alonzo  U.  Gaccelon,  A3.  (Bow- 
doin)  '01,  was  married  in  Boston,  June  16,  to 
Miss  Marion  Stetson  of  Boston.  Garcelon  is 
liraetising  liis  profession  in  Boston. 

W— Wilson  Onley,  Jr..  eight  years  of  age,  son 
of  Wilson  Olney,  "O?,  was  drowned  in  the  Bou- 
quet River,  fUizahethtown,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  5. 
Hi*  two  cousins,  Peter  Butler  Olney,  3d.,  six 
yean  of  age,  and  Cornelia  Olney,  eight,  children 
of  Peter  B.  Olney,  Jr.,  '03,  were  drowned  at  the 
same  time. 

'08 — Timothy  F.  Downey  was  married  recently 
in  Cambridge  to  Miss  Lucy  T.  White  of  that 
city.  Downey  is  the  head  of  the  chemistry  de< 
paritiu-nt  iif  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  and  supervisor  of  playgrounds  for  the 
city  of  Cambridge. 

'08 — The  engagement  of  Alliert  Parker  to  Miai 
Edith  Boyle,  of  New  York  Qty,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

'08 — The  engagement  of  R.  Thornton  Wilaon  to 
Miss  Harriette  Appleton  Post  baa  been  an* 
nounced. 

"O?*— Charles  P.  Howard,  LL  B.  '14.  was  mar* 
ried  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Sept.  15,  to  Miss 
Katherine  Montague  Graham,  (Smith)  '20.  Mr. 
ani\  Mrs.  Howard  will  live  at  109  Summer  Ave., 

Reailin^.  Mass. 

'09-  ,\rtliur   \\ .   Sampsun   \sas  married,  Sept. 
17,   to  Mii-s   Laura    l^li/.iln  th   Rohinson,  (Rad- 
cliffe)   "16,  (iaucliter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.. 
Ruhinson,  of  .\rlington  Height.%  Mass. 

M.D.  'II  Carl  A.  Hedblom,  Ph.D.  (Minne- 
<otat  '20,  who  graduated  from  Colorado  College 
in  1W7  and  m  ejved  tlure  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1908,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.S. 
from  Colorado  last  June.  The  Pre^^ident  of  tliat 
college,  bestowing  the  degree,  said  of  Dr.  Hed- 
blom, '*A  man  of  marked  force  as  student  and 

athh'te.  wlio>i''  scientifir  arliievemcnl>'  a!>i!  lt''  t 
technical  skill  enalile  him  to  render  disliiiguishcd 
service  as  a  surgeon." 

'12 — Franklin  P.  Lowry,  M.D.  "16,  va?  married 
in  Newton,  Sept.  15,  to  Miss  Edith  A.  Rac.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Lowry  will  live  in  Newton. 


'12— Sanford  F.  Petis,  Jr.,  was  marxied  in 
Waban,  June  29,  to  Miss  Agnes  Breck. 

*14— Thomdike  SavOle,  S.M.  *17,  was  mairied 
at  Chapel  Hill,  N,  C,  .Sept.  10,  1921,  to  Misa 
Edith  Stedman  Wilson.  Saviile  is  the  son  of  C 
M.  Saviile,  '89,  and  la  Associate  Profeaaor  of  Hy^ 
draulic  and  Sanitary  Enpin*  <  ring  at  the  Ulliver> 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  UilL 

LLB.  *14— A  daughter,  FendaU  WaMau  Fnm- 
chot,  was  born,  An(i.  4,  at  BnfFakH  lo  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Francbot. 

LLB.  '14-Parker  McCoUeater,  AJL  (Tnfla) 
'11,  was  marrii  d,  Sept.  7,  to  Miw  da  Faraat  Bald" 
win,  of  New  York  City. 

M.D.  *14 — The  engagement  of  Benjamin  H. 
Alton,  AB,  (I'niversity  of  South  Dakota)  DO, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Moen,  of  Worcester,  Maaa., 
has  been  atmoaneed.  Dr.  AHen  has  practiaed  anr- 
gery  in  Worcester  f-inre  liis  return  from  France, 
wliere  he  served  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
Harvard  Surgical  Unit  of  the  British  Array. 

'IS — Richard  B.  Peirce  was  married  at  Central 
City,  Neb.,  June  29,  to  Miss  Ethel  Faye  Dressier, 
of  Bolae^  Ida.  Pdroe  is  in  the  real  eatate  boat* 
ness  with  C.  W.  Whittier  &  Brother,  of  Boalen. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peirce  will  live  in  Brookline. 

*15— Bruce  Snow,  M.D.  19,  waa  married  In 
Boxford,  Mass,  July  2,  to  Misa  Alice  E.  Worm> 
wood.  Dr.  Snow  is  asaistant  surgeon  oi  the 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  Hospital,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

'15— Dana  N.  Trimble  was  married  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  Sept.  17,  to  Miss  Barbara  Campbell  of 
that  town.  ' 

Ph.D.  '15— Julius  Klein,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  spoke  at  the  Boston 
City  Qub  on  Sept.  23.  His  subject  was  "Can 
American  Manufacturera  Meet  New  Trading 
Conditions  .\ broad?" 

'16 — The  engagement  of  Elliott  M.  Grant  to 
Miss  Evelyn  Nay,  of  Brookline,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

*16— Robert  F.  Herrick,  Jr.,  was  married  at 
Emmanuel  Church.  Boston,  .Sept.  6,  to  Miss  Thcl- 
ma  A.  Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrick  will  .so<in  take 
a  trip  to  the  Orient. 

'16 — The  engagement  of  Guv  H.  Lee  to  Miss 
Jeanne  Pailley,  of  Grenoble,  France,  Ins  been 
ann«»unced. 

'16 — The  engagement  of  Harrison  S.  Wiggin 
to  .Miss  Dorothy  Isabel  .Simson  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

16  The  eiifrapement  of  Frederick  VI  oodruff  to 
Miss  Kva  Jeannctte  Cashman,  of  Cambridge,  has 
been  announced. 

'17 — The  en}:a{:ement  of  Duncan  Fra*er,  of 
Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  to  Misa  Charlotte  Bon- 
yond,  of  Ussat,  Ariege,  Franoe,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Fraser  went  overseas  with  the  Six- 
teenth Infantry,  First  Division.  He  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  by  the  United 
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Suii^  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  France.  Hp 
icned  in  France  eight  months  after  the  annis- 
liee. 

"17— The  tnnag»-m«  nt  of  Rogers  B.  Johnson  to 
UiM  Dorothy  Squires  Aiken,  oi  Brooklyn,  N. 
\m  been  aniMMuiced.  Johnson  it  oonnMctad  with 
the  Department  of   GMHUUb  and  BuMlBgi  of 
Hanrard  Univeraity. 

17— Tlw  eogogement  of  John  Windini|>  Vm- 
Dock,  ion  of  the  lite  John  D.  Pennock,  '83,  to 
MiM  Clarice  Hewitt  Leovell,  of  LouiaviUe,  Ky^ 
has  been  announced. 

AJL  17 — Richard  0.  Atkinson  waa  married 
in  Bottao,  Ang.  19,  to  Miao  Dorothy  E.  Wor- 
(cater. 

\  M.  17 — Henry  J.  Doermann,  A.B.  (Unrver- 
•it;  of  Minnesota)  *13,  waa  recently  married  on 
Mooat  Rainier,  Wash.,  to  Mias  Alice  Robbins 

Hiunphrey,  (Bryn  Mawr)  15. 

Ift— Richard  F.  Boyce  waa  married  in  Minne- 
aptdia  on  Aug.  24  to  Mias  Katherine  Randa^. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce  will  live  at  Elgin  Cottage, 
KiaptoQ,  Jamaica,  British  West  Indiea. 

IB— Edward  B.  Condon  was  married  at  Ber- 
aardsnlle,  N.  J.,  June  30,  to  Miss  Caroline  Bay* 
ard  Stevena.  of  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  Y. 

18—  The  engagement  of  John  F.  A.  Davia  to 
Mm  Marjorie  Abbott  Thomaa,  of  Hamilton, 
Mu»^  ha<i  been  announced. 

'18— The  engagement  of  Frederick  W.  Ecker 
10  Him  Barban  Hoyt,  of  New  York  Qty,  baa 
been  announced. 

'18— The  engagement  of  A.  Edward  McDon* 
cill  to  lliaa  but  Bnwn,  of  Winehaaier,  Maaa, 
has  been  announced. 

18 — Kenneth  L.  Matlaclilan,  Med.  '22,  waa 
Banied  in  Cambridge,  .Sept.  17,  to  Ifiaa  Olga 
Oari,  (RadcHfTcl  "21.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer Maclachan  was  head  of  the  food  laboratory 
on  the  B<j«ton  Floating  Hospital. 

18—  William  C.  Plunketf.  I.L.B.  '21.  recently 
puaed  his  Massachusetts  bar  examinations,  and 
iiiKretary  to  Joseph  D.  Taylor,  14,  LL.B.  17, 
eoonsel  of  the  Boston  Legal  ;\id  Society.  .\1- 
thoofh  Plunkett  has  been  blind  for  many  years, 
be  has  gradnated  from  the  Rosbttry  Latin  School, 
•ad  from  Harvard  College,  a.s  well  as  the  I..aw 
ScbsoL  His  home  is  in  Lexington.  His  bus- 
iocM  address  is  in  care  of  Boaton  Lagal  Aid 
Swiety.  39  Court  St.,  Boston. 

19—  Edward  L-  Casey  waa  married  at  Win- 
tlttop.  Maaa.,  Sept.  H  to  Miaa  Anna  Looiae 
Cu-Mck. 

19— The  engagement  of  Dan  H.  Fenn  to- 
ttm  Anna  Yeaa,  (Raddiffo)  "20,  baa  been  an- 

Boonced. 

'19— Lawrence  P.  Hall  was  married  in  Water- 
(own,  Mass.,  Sept  20.  to  Ifisa  Blanehe  Warriner 
IfiOiken.  Mr.  and  Mr».  Hall  will  live  at  72 
KiiUaad  Sl,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

19-Foalcr  M.  Tiainar  waa  nuntied  in  Bvoolc- 


line,  Sept.  17,  to  lliaa  Priaeflla  R.  Biidow,  of 

Chestnut  HilL 
*19— Aalph  H.  Valea  baa  bovght  a  fann  in 

Popperell,  Mass.,  where  he  intends  to  specialize 
in  fruit  growing.  His  address  is  Parke  Sl,  P^p- 
perell,  Maaa. 

'19  Henry  K.  White,  Jr.,  is  now  with  the 
marine  department  of  the  United  Fniit  Co., 
131  State  St,  Boaton. 

'20— Tom  M.  Brown*a  addieaa  ia  319  W.  7th 
St,  Winona,  Minn. 

"SO— The  engagement  of  Robert  P.  Bmr  to 
Miss  Launnie  Hewlett,  of  Long  Uand*  N.  Y., 
has  been  announced. 

"SX^-J.  Bertram  Flaeher'a  addieaa  ia  164  Davia 
St ,  Bradford,  Pa. 

'20 — The  engagement  of  Jolm  Hilclicock  to 
Miaa  Margaret  Jenkins,  of  Ifewten,  baa  been  an* 
noimccd. 

*20 — Frederick  P.  Muhlhauser,  was  married, 
Sept.  7,  to  Miss  Lucille  Einstein  (Raddiffe) 
'24,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Ifira.  Mubl- 
luuser  will  live  in  Cleveland,  O. 

'20 — Snelling  S.  Robinson  waa  married  at  Bel- 
fast.  Me.,  Aug.  20^  to  Miaa  Evdfn  Hope  Flan- 
ders, of  Brookline. 

"20 — ^Norcross  Teel  was  married,  July  12,  at 
Winehester,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Ciiarlone  Fisk  EUun- 
say.  Teel  is  president  and  tieaauer  of  tlio  Nor* 
cross  Teel  Co. 

'20 — ^The  engagement  of  Gardner  Tlllon  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  Conner  has  been  announced. 

A.M.  "20 — The  cnguRernent  of  Reginald  G. 
Buehler,  A.B.  (Yak)  19.  to  Miss  Margaret  Far- 
rar,  (Vassar)  "22,  of  Brookline,  baa  Imob  an- 
nounced. 

.\.M.  "20 — The  engagement  of  .\rtliiir  N.  Sharp, 
A. It  (Roston  Uni\<Tsity)  '19.  to  Miaa  Miriam 
\  irginia  Hewins  has  been  announced. 

LL.B.  '20— Louis  S.  Herrinh,  A.B.  (Randolph 
Macon  College)  '11,  was  married  at  Brookline, 
Sept.  21,  to  Miss  \  irginia  C.  Wardwell  of  that 
town.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrink  wfll  live  at  lUO 
Grace  St.,  Ridunond,  Va. 

'21— The  engagement  of  Thomas  F.  Dolan,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Eleanor  SnDivan  has  been  announced. 

'21— The  engagement  of  Francis  B.  Lothrop  to 
Mis-i  Eleanor  Abbott,  of  Boston,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Lotlirop  atudted  at  Oxford  Univeraity, 
England,  during  the  past  academic  year 

M.B.A.  '21— Joe  K.  BUUngsley,  A3.  (DePauw 
University)  17,  was  married  at  Wineliealer, 
Mass.,  Sept.  9,  to  Mis.s  Georgiana  Brown. 

'22 — The  engagement  of  James  W.  Freeman  to 
Miaa  Virginia  Craaa,  of  New  York  City,  baa  been 
announced. 

"22 — Jerome  C.  Greene,  who  took  his  degree 
titia  year,  lua  iieen  admitted  to  Trinity  CoRege, 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  will  spend  a 
jroar  in  special  studies  before  retnmittg  to  the 
Harvard  Engineering  SehooL 
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*S6— Jeremiah  Smith,  A.M.  '59.  Died  at  St 
Andrews,  N.  B.,  Can.,  Sept.  3,  1921. — Jeremiah 
Smith,  Story  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  was  one  of  the  moat  diatiii- 
guished  mcnihfrs  of  the  Harvard  Faculty.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  Smith,  A.B.  (Rutgera,  then 
Queen'a  CoUefe,  N.  J. )  1780;  LL  D.  (Harvard) 
1807,  a  lawyer,  chief  ju^itice  of  the  New  Hamp 
shire  Supreme  Court,  governor  of  New  Uamp- 
ahire,  and  also  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutioiiarf 
War;  and  Elizahrth  (Halt  )  Smith.  Educated  by 
iiis  mother  at  home,  and  at  a  district  school  in 
Lee,  N.       the  yoonfer  Smith  entered  PhOBpa 

Exelrr  A<'adcrny  to  prf"i>arr  for  Harvard,  and 
joined  the  class  of  1856  in  the  sophomore  year. 
Upon  fradttatkm  he  read  law  in  a  New  Hanp* 
shire  offirc,  and  in  1860  joined  the  Cambridge 
Law  School  where  he  remained  two  terms.  In 
1861  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  StraHord 
County,  N.  H.,  and  opened  an  office  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  where  he  practised  until  be  was  made  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Sttpreme  JmUdal  Goort 
of  New  Hampsliirc,  Oct.  19,  1867,  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  in 
1874.  The  next  four  yeaia  he  ipent  larfdy  in 
Minnesota,  and  had  sufficiently  recovered  his 
health  by  1882  so  that  he  was  able  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law  in  Dover.  HIa  work  then  ooo> 
aisled  mainly  of  the  argument  of  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  acting  as  referee.  In  April, 
1890,  he  was  appointed  Story  Preffeaaor  of  laiw 
at  the  Harv.ird  L  iw  S'  lmol,  and  served  until  1910 
when  he  became  Story  Professor,  Emeritus.  He 
compiled  and  published  "Decisions  of  tlie  Snpor* 
ior  and  Supreme  Courts  of  New  Hampshire,**  ae> 
lected  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  father; 
*^ith'B  Cases  on  TorU";  "Smith'a  Caaea  on  Per 
sons":  "C.:Mi-i  on  Municipal  Corporations;"  and 
many  articles  for  the  American  Law  Review  and 
tiie  Harvard  Law  Review.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
visitor  to  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the 
Arts  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D  from  Dartmouth  in  188S.  Ho 
served  two  terms  as  triisfce  of  Pliillips  Exeter 
Academy.  He  was  married  in  1865  to  Hannah  M. 
Wdiater  of  Dover,  N.  H.;  she  died  in  1904.  He  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hale  Smith, 
and  a  son,  who  bears  his  name,  of  the  class  of 
1892,  LLB.  '9St  a  prominent  Boston  attorney. 

'SB — Jamks  Danforth  THtmnr-R.  Died  at  Ply- 
mouth, Sept.  11,  1921.— At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  Company  G  from  Ply- 
mtiiiili  iiii  l  "^aw  service  with  the  3KtIi  Massachu- 
setts Kcgiuient.   He  later  became  lieutenant,  and 


was  brevetted  major.  Eor  many  years  he  had 
been  president  of  tfie  Plymouth  Mills  Corpora- 
tion, but  retired  from  active  business  several 
years  ago.  He  was  active  also  in  civic  affairs  in 
Plymouth,  and  was  for  a  long  time  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Savings  Banii.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Bartlett,  of  Plymouth,  wlw 
ili'-d  several  years  apo,  and  is  survived  by  a  BOO 
and  by  two  dauglilers,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife 
of  Henry  S.  Dennison,  "99. 

LL.n.  '61— -Oliver  Bronson.  Died  at  New 
York  City,  June  29,  1918. 

LLB.  '61— Thomas  Fry  Tobey.  Died  at  Sea 
Isle  City,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1920. 

Med.  '61-62,  "67-69 — Charles  Henry  Newuall. 
Died  at  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  May  11,  1920. 

'62— Chari.ks  PiCKARD  Ware,  Law  •66-67.  Died 
at  Cataumet,  Mass.,  Aug,  29,  1921.— In  1889  be 
became  connected  with  the  American  Tetephoae 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  and  was  vice-president  of  the 
corporation  when  he  retired  several  years  ago. 
Previously  lie  had  been  active  in  charitable  en* 
terprises,  especially  in  welfare  work  among  the 
negroes  of  the  Sea  Islands  off  South  Carolina, 
and  was  an  instructor  in  English  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege from  1H77  to  1880.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  who  was  Llizabeth  Lawrence  PaUeton,a 
daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Malcolm  C  WtUt, 
'07,  and  a  son,  Henry  Ware,  '93,  LL.B.  *96. 

'63 — John  Aixyn.  Died  at  Magnolia,  Maas„ 
Sept.  2,  1921.— He  withdrew  from  College  io  his 
junior  year  to  enlist  in  the  Northern  forces, 
and  served  tlyoughout  the  Civil  War.  Aftor  the 
war  he  became  an  exporter  to  the  East  IndieOt 
where  he  was  located  for  a  time  I'pon  his  re- 
turn to  Boston  he  entered  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. Till-  partnership  of  Allyn  &  Baecm,  which 
he  organized,  is  one  of  the  oldest  publishing 
houses  in  Boston.  Philip  M.  Allyn,  "02,  is  a 
son. 

Law  "62-63— Josr.iMi  Van  Cliep  KaBMM.  Died 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  22,  1911, 

Sc.  '62-66,  on  7i)  Joel  Asaph  Alun.  Died  at 
Comwall-on  till  lluclson,  N.  Y.,  August,  1921. 

LL.B.  'ft.'i-  l.i  .Mi  EL  Skidmore.  Died  at  Sum- 
rait.  N.  J  ,  July  23,  1921. 

.Sr.  '6,H-66  Ofa  sxEs  HxwtEY  St.  Joan.  Died 
at  San  Diego,  Cai.,  Aug.  10,  1921. 

SB.  '65 — WiLLARD  Athgbton  Nichols.  Diod 
i.t  Redlands,  Cal.,  Aug.  22.  1921.— For  eleven 
years  after  his  graduation  from  the  Lawrence 
Scientifie  School  he  was  a  civil  engineer  in  the 
East.  Hi  w  is  ,  liicf  i-nciiicer  of  the  European  & 
.North  American  liailroad,  in  Maine  and  New 
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BruMwick,  lASA  was  opened  by  President 
Gfisl;  and  was  afterwards  first  assistant  en- 
pattr  tA  the  department  of  docks  of  New  Yofk 
Cil^  When  his  health  began  to  fail  he  went  to 
(\i!if<>rnia  and  there  became  interested  in  fruit 
cailare,  which  occupied  him  the  rest  ol  his  life. 
He  sever  married.  He  wss  a  meober  «f  the 
Awrican  Society  of  Civil  Kngineen^  and  sevwal 
ssdal  and  geoeological  societies. 

Liw  \i54i6— Henht  Outeh  Smitr.  IMed  at 
I/-ic«trr,  Mass.,  July  20,  1921. 

166 — Amos  Kidder  Fiske,  A.M.  '69.  Died  at 
Canbridge,  Mass ,  Stpt.  18,  1921.— After  leaving 
Cdlefe  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but  he  de- 
nied Bost  «l  his  life  to  literary  and  jootnalistic 
iwraaits.  He  was  ssaocisted  with  the  late  George 
Tifknor  Curtis  in  the  preparation  of  the  "Life  of 
Dsnid  Webster."  He  was  a  oontribator  to  the 
"Aawriean  Encyclopedia.**  For  22  Teais  he  was 
«B  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times, 
bier  on  the  New  York  Mail  and  Expreis,  and 
SMMt  recently  assodate  editor  of  the  flew  Yoric 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Midnight  Tallu  in  the 
Qab,"  -Beyond  the  Bottin,**  The  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures," "The  Myths  of  Israel,"  'The  StoTf  «f  the 
Philippines,"  ami  several  other  Tdttmes. 

ILB.        Jonathan  Gottmstn  LAitim. 

Died  at  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  1921. 

S3.  %7— Rccis  CaAtnrsHET.  Died  at  Denver, 
Cels,  Dee.  5,  1920. 

71— CoRNEUUS  Chenery.  Died  at  Boston, 
Maes.,  Maich  24,  1920.— He  was  weU  known 
ss  a  IsiAar  of  fned  mnsic,  a  choinnaster,  and 
a  lesder  sf  ehoral  societies. 

71— Ccowc  Stedman,  MD.  75.  Died  at 
Boston,  Aug.  16,  1921.— He  wss  one  of  die  best 
known  jihvsi.  ians  uf  Boston,  had  b^^cn  superin- 
tendeat  of  the  Massschnsetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
faasry,  and  was  for  twenty  yesrs  assoelsle 
m^di.  al  examiner  for  Suffolk  County.  He  was 
«  OMiaher  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
tks  MaisailiiisiiHs  Medical  Sodetf,  and  the 
Sisle  Medico-Legal  Association. 

SBBmnwE  Penhallow.  Died 
81  Msgitelia.  Mass..  July  3,  1921.— He  was  seere> 

tiry  of  his  cla?«  and  an  active  Harvard  aluramis. 
Foilowing  his  graduation  from  College,  he  en- 
toed  die  stock'  and  bond  bosiRess;  hi  1879  he 
l»time  priv.itr  <;rcrctar>'  tn  J.  Montgomery  Sears, 
lad  had  been  manager  of  the  Sears  estate  since 
the  dMih  of  Mr.  Sean  fai  190S.  He  was  twice 
■on-ied,  in  1R81  to  Miss  Marv-  Cofin  of  Washing' 
lis,  D.  C  who  died  in  1902,  and  hi  1910  to 
Mhs  Jsne  Smith  Porter  of  Beverly,  who  sar- 
nies him.  He  is  survived  also  by  his  sons,  C. 
Sherburne  Penhallow,  Jr.,  "03,  and  John  U.  C 
Penhallow.  *16;  and  thii»e  daaghtersb  one  cf 
whom  is  thf^  wifr  nf  Arthur  F  Na/.ro,  od 
VMMher  the  wife  of  Gardner  Swan.  '09. 
*IS-teMO  Pm  Waiwh.  Died  al  Pmadsna, 


CaU  Oct.  15,  1920.— He  was  at  Tsrioos  times 
active  in  business  enterprises  in  the  West  and 
the  East.  He  had  been  president  of  the  £  Bar 
Cattle  Co.,  of  Cory,  Col.,  the  Fabric  Msasuhig 
&  Packing  Co.,  of  New  York  Gtf,  manager  of 
the  Iowa  Cold  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  «f 
ton,  Col.,  and  president  of  the  Meicer  bdtt  ft 
Coal  Co.,  of  Stonehoro,  Pa.  He  had  an  appk 
orchard  of  over  100  acres  st  Cory,  CoL 

*77— Frank  Andrews  Bates.  Died  at  New 
York  City.  June  29,  1921.— In  1882  he  bought  a 
ranch  in  Kansas  and  afterwards  devoted  Idmsdf 
successively  to  tlm  rairaig  of  dieep  and  of  O0WS 
until  1907  when  he  retired.  During  the  next 
seven  yean  he  was  in  Europe,  spending  the  win- 
ten  in  Paris  and  tiie  smrnnera  in  tnvcL 

LL.B.  77— Walter  Bo.nd  Dooclas.  Died  at 
Sl  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  7.  1920. 

*7II— GeoRCB  Miiuai  Pinney,  LLJl  V.  Died 
at  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  18, 
I921.-^e  was  for  many  yean  engaged  in  the 
general  pnetioe  of  law  a*  a  member  cf  tdw  firm 
nf  Pinney,  Thayer  A  Van  Slylte,  cf  New  Ycilc 
City. 

LL.B.  "TS— Ouvni  GmswoLD  FtesssMUBif.  Died 

at  Stamford,  Conn.,  July  20.  1921. 

79— Hknry  Ouv£H  Underwood.  Died  at  Nan- 
tucket, Aug.  22,  1921^With  the  exception  of  the 
fir.st  year  after  his  graduation  from  College,  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  canning  businew 
established  by  Ids  grsndfadmr  under  the  Bim 
name  of  Underwood  &  Co.,  and  was  president 
and  treasurer  st  tlw  time  of  his  desth.  He  was 
also  a  director  tn  several  other  important  busi- 
ness enterpriws.  amonp  them  being  the  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Associates  and  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.  of  Boston.  He  gave  die 
town  of  Belmont,  where  he  had  always  lived, 
a  public  library,  and  also  the  Underwood  Play- 
ground and  Swimming  Pool.  In  18M  lie  was 
marrii  j  to  Miss  Jennie  Cushing,  of  Boston,  who 
died  several  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Rayner 
Gardiner,  '09,  arid  anotlicr  of  C.  Oliver  Welling- 
ton, "07;  and  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  Lor- 
ing  Underwood,  *9t. 

I  aw  '7<)  PA-  RoriKiiT  MoRRis  CheSBUIB.  Died 
at  Columbus,  Kan.,  Oct  10,  1919. 

"SO— Janes  Loitis  Lcster.  Died  at  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  Nov.  13,  19^0.  After  graduation  from  Col- 
lege he  tought  school  for  several  years.  In  1889 
lie  graduated  from  the  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Law 
School,  and  then  practised  law  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  especially  co  mathematicd  tepies. 

'81— Gronr.E  Kxowi.ES  SwiNBimNF..  Died  at 
New  York  City,  July  23,  1921.— He  was  a  well 
known  surgeon  in  New  York  Gty.  After  grad- 
iiatinp  from  College,  he  studied  medicine  in 
Germany,  and  in  1885  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  frsm  ths  College  of  Physidans  and  9ar> 
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geons  of  New  York  City.  After  serving  a  term 
as  hospital  interne  he  began  the  active  practice 
of  medicine.  He  was  associated  also  with  St. 
Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children  and  tlie  East- 
ern Dispensary. 

"86— Arthur  Lincoln  Snkli,  B.D.  (Newton 
Theo.  Inst.)  89.  Died  at  Dover,  N.  H ,  Sept.  16, 
1921. — He  was  prominent  in  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination, having  been  secretary  of  the  .American 
Foreign  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  New  York 
for  seven  years.  He  had  filled  pastorates  at  Fox- 
boro.  West  Somerville,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  charge  of  a 
church  in  Dover,  N.  H.  He  had  been  president 
of  the  Boston  Conference  of  Baptist  Ministers, 
and  for  eight  years  was  a  trustee  of  the  Newton 
Theologieal  Institution.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  who  was  Miss  Annie  Maria  QiCard, 
three  daughters,  and  two  sons. 

^B6— Freoerk;  Cokhn  Wexo.  Died  at  Cotuit, 
Mass,  July  9,  1921.— He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Harvard  alumni.  After  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  College  he  studir  i]  at  the  Maw- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  in  Germany. 
He  had  been  employed  as  a  chemist  in  the  South, 
in  Cuba,  and  for  the  past  15  years  in  or  near 
I.x>well,  Mass.  .Always  interested  and  active  in 
Harvard  affairs,  he  was  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Lowell  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
President  of  the  New  England  Federation  of 
Harvard  Clubs  in  1919-20,  had  served  on  im- 
portant conunittees  of  the  Aaeociated  Harvard 
Qubs,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  En- 
dowment Fund  campaign  in  Lowell.  He  is  sur* 
vived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Maxsuvt 
Chaae,  and  a  son  and  daughter. 

•88 — Edward  Stubces  Hosmer,  LL.M.  (Colum- 
bia) "91.  Died  at  New  York  City,  Aug.  9,  1921. 
— He  had  practised  law  in  New  York  Gty  for 
many  years.  More  recently  his  health  had  not 
been  good,  and  lie  qwnt  a  ooneideraUe  iMUt  of 
his  time  in  Europe. 

*8fl — Stiles  Parsons  Jones.    Died  at  Minne- 


apolis, Minn.,  June  23,  1920. — Since  1903  he  had 
been  secretary  of  the  V^oters'  League  in  Minn» 
apolis  After  leaving  College  in  his  sophomore 
>i-ar  he  went  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota.  In  1891, 
.••Iter  h  vinp  been  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  hf  h»>ramp  eflitorial 
head  of  the  Minneapolis  departnit  nl  of  the  St. 
Paul  fiunver  Press.  Ife  maintained  his  newspa- 
per and  farming  interests  throughout  ilia  period 
of  scr\'ice  with  the  Voters'  League. 

Law  ■90-92— Lewis  Klva/am  Cam^  J«.  Died 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1921. 

'93 — Charles  Walter  Keyts.  Died  at  East 
Pepperell,  Mass,  Aog.  14^  1921. — He  was  inter- 
ested extensively  in  paper  mills  in  Massachu- 
setts and  pulp  mills  in  Canada.  During  the  war 
he  manufactured  gun  cotton  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment. He  was  an  outdoor  enthusiast  all  his 
life.  In  1912  he  married  Miss  Phebe  Reynolds 
of  Eaat  Orange,  N.  J.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  young  daughter,  and  two  brothers,  Henry 
W.  Keyes,  '87.  United  States  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  Geoise  T.  Vixjt*,  t9. 

'00 — Sheldon  Rutherford  Boricht,  LL.B. 
02.  Died  at  Richford,  Vt.,  May  20,  1921.— He 
had  practised  law  in  Richford  ever  since  his 
graduation  from  the  Law  School.  In  1911  he 
married  Miss  Marion  D.  Robertson,  of  Water- 
loo, P.  Q.    They  had  two  daughters. 

00— Karl  Funston  Wirt,  Law  '00-01.  Died 
at  Bloomburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1921.— Since  1905  he 
had  been  general  manager  for  the  Paul  E.  Wirt 
Fountain  Pen,  which  was  manufactured  by  his 
father.  In  1906  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bachman. 

'l.S — HcRRERT  William  Schlaffhoust,  LL.B. 
18.  Died  Sept.  6,  1921.— In  1918  he  was  with 
the  law  firm  of  Hornblower,  Miller  &  Potter, 
New  York  City;  in  1918-19  with  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald  &  Farley,  of  Boston;  and  later  with 
the  Commissioners  to  Consolidate  the  Laws  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Mama 
chusetts  bar  in  1919. 
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News  and  Views 


Further  Figures 
of  Enrollment. 


At   this  season   of  tlie 
year  enrollment  returns  '*' 
are  like  reports  from 
the  front.  They  indicate  gains  or  looses  **all 
akMig  iIm  line,"  but  the  campaign  is  not 
<  >\  er  and  no  one  expeets  any  department  of 
the  University  to  "reach  its  objective*'  for 
lliree  or  four  weeks  to  eome.    F.ven  liv  the 
time  the  figures  here    given    appear  in 
print,  they  will  have  been  superseded.  It 
is  ooouraging,  however,  to  note  the  gains 
up  to  and  including  Sept.  30. 

The  CoU^  then  stood  at  its  hif^iest  to- 
tal, nandy,  2/^79.  The  largest  enrollment 
in  any  previous  year  was  in  the  fall  of 
1916,  and  was  nearly  100  less  than  the 
present  enrollment,  or  2.582.    The  num- 
ber of  freshmen  entering  in  the  regular 
way — that  is,  by  the  **£ rontnioor**  mrthod 
of  die  entranoe  examinations — ^is  also  the 
Isrimt  in  the  history  of  the  CoUq^e,  775. 
The  largest  enrollment  in  any  pr<  vinns 
vear  was  in  1911,  739.    Last  year's  fresh- 
man (las^.  numbered  621.    Since  there  are 
193  men  to  he  transferred  to  College  class- 
es from  other  colleges,  the  number  of  fresh- 
■»  will  be  coBstderably  increased.  Some 
«f  then  193,  however,  will  be  put  in  the 
other  classes;  and  41  men  who  are  regis- 
tered as  Out-of -Course  must  also  be  count- 
ed m  the  College  total.    The  upper  classes, 
without  the  addition   of  anv  traii-^fn  red 
men,  now  numb^T  as  follows:  sophomores. 
606;  juniors,  642;  seniors^  420. 


President  According  to  President  H.  N. 
McCracken  MtCrat-ken  of  Vassar,  the 
Talk.  About  colleges  of  the  country 

the  Colleges.  ,    ,  ™ 

are   m   a   t)ad   way.     I  hey 

are  complacent  and  unprogressive,  and 
have  fallen  back  to  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  women's  institutions  (no* 
tably  his  own)  have  taken  the  lead  in 

limiting  enrollments,  abolishing  fra- 
ternities, in  establishing  better  relations 
between  students  and  teachers,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  hazing,  in  according  student 
self-government,  and,  indeed,  in  what  Dr. 
McCracken  compendiously  calls  ''the  treat* 
ment  of  vital  problems.**  The  only  not- 
able exception,  so  far  as  the  Poughkeepsie 
savant  can  discern,  is  the  proWBM  of  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  which  he  concedes  to 
be  somewhat  superior  to  the  general  run 
of  such  organizations.  In  all  the  things 
whidi  really  count  as  factors  in  academic 
life  the  difference  between  women's  and 
men's  ralleges  is  the  difference  between 
"exhilaration  and  depression,**  as  Dr. 
McCracken  phrases  it. 

It  is  interestinjr  to  .see  what  this  edu- 
cator emphasizes  as  the  important  factors 
in  the  strength  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion. Not  the  quality  of  the  teadiing 
staff,  of  course,  for  he  does  not  mention 
this  element  in  the  make-up  of  a  coU^e, 
although  there  are  some  people  who  would 
think  it  worth  taking  into  accotmt.  Nor 
yet  docs  Dr.  McCracken  seem  to  feel  that 
siH  h  things  as  resources,  endowment, 
standards  uf  scholarship,  facilities  in  the 
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waj  of  buildings,  and  so  on,  are  wordiy  of 
even  a  word  in  hia  ditouMioa  of  collegiate 
achievementa.  Nevertheless,  and  despite 
his  entire  disregard  of  them,  those  are 
some  of  the  things  which  the  men's  col- 
leges persist  in  looking  upon  as  vital  fac- 
tors in  doing  the  work  which  educational 
institutions  are  supposed  to  do. 

'What  is  the  diief  purpose  of  a  college? 
Is  the  fulfilment  of  diis  purpose  to  he 
jud^  hf  means  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  odds  and  ends  of  undergraduate 
life,  or  by  the  excellpnce  of  the  teachers 
who  teach  and  the  proficient-y  of  the  stu- 
dents who  learn?  It  may  be  quite  true,  as 
Dr.  McCracken  asserts,  that  women *s  col- 
leges have  no  grand  stands  or  professional 
athletio  coaches.  What  of  it?  Men's  col- 
leges have  no  sewing  circles,  no  organised 
chaperonagef  and  no  daisy  chains  on  class 
day.  Of  course  the  paraphernalia  of  un- 
Hcrirraduate  life  and  activities  differ  as  he- 
tween  men's  and  women's  colleges,  hut 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  relative 
standing  of  the  respective  institidions  as 
regards  true  educational  lesdmhip? 

President  McCracken  tells  us  diat  he 
has  never  knovm  a  male  undergraduate 
who,  in  his  senior  year,  was  not  "crazy  to 
leave  rollepe."  If  the  average  masculine 
senior  sheds  no  tears  at  graduation  it  is 
chiefly  because  he  is  more  concerned  with 
what  is  ahead  than  with  what  is  behind. 
It  is  not  because  he  is  lacking  in  loyalty 
to  die  instituti<m  or  unappreciative  of  what 
it  has  done  for  him. 

A  college  is,  or  ou^t  to  be,  a  place 
where  teachers  teach  and  students  study. 
Tlie  effectiveness  willi  which  these  two 
groups  do  their  work  is  the  ultimate  test 
of  success  and  achievement.  Everything 
dse  is  incidental  and  accessory;  every- 
thing else  is  to  be  judged  only  in  relation 
to  the  main  purpose.  To  say  that  in  die 
fulfilment  of  this  main  purpose  the  men's 
colleges,  taking  them  ns  a  cl;iss,  have  Iteen 
unprogressive  or  lacking  in  leadership 


would  be  untnie.  No  such  proposition 
could  be  supported  by  the  fads  of 
American  education  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

•    •  • 

A  Dorm4tory  Although  the  proposal  to 
D«  LuM.  make  alterations  in  Wads- 
worth  House  aroused  strong 
protests,  no  remonstrance  of  a  similar  diar* 
acter  has  been  called  fordi  by  the  irreveiwit 
disembowelling  of  Grays.  Yet  of  all  the 
buildings  in  the  Yard)  Grays  and  Thayer 
have  been  the  most  conspicuous  architect- 
ural preachments  of  the  plain  and  simple 
life.  Now  I'hayer  alone  is  true  to  its  sym- 
bol isan.  Who  that  ever  experienced  the 
minunnm  of  diill  comfort  dwt  Grays  had 
to  offer  could  have  foreseen  the  day  when 
it  would  become  the  dcmnitory  de  hate? 
It  is  indeed  to  Grays  that  the  dwellers  in 
the  gilded  halls  of  Mount  Auburn  Street 
now  aspire;  it  is  there  that  they  yearn  to 
•  rown  tlieir  undergraduate  old  age  -with 
luxury.  In  short,  Grays,  not  Holworthy,  is 
now  to  be  the  Senior  I>omutory. 

Single  rooms  in  die  front  of  the  build- 
ing,  single  rooms  at  die  bade  of  it»  each 

room  with  its  alcove  in  which  were  bed 
and  washstand  and  a  row  of  hooks — who 
that  has  spent  a  year  in  Grays  can  forget 
the  austere  siniplicity  of  its  arrangement.**? 
And  now  the  single  rooms  are  gone,  the  al- 
coves are  gone,  the  ro%ra  of  hooks  are  gone; 
suites  of  rooms  diere  are  instead,  widi 
spacious  bath  rooms  and  large  closets;  and 
what  was  once  the  bleakest  of  dormit<Mriea 
becomes  the  most  alluring. 

No  building  in  the  Yard  has  cried  more 
loudiv  for  remodelling  than  (irays.  It  was 
the  one  dormitory  that  nii;jht  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  un-hygienic.  During  tlie  win- 
ter months,  if  you  wished  to  have  fresh  air 
at  n^^  you  got  it  by  opening  the  windows 
of  your  study;  consequently  yon  spent 
much  of  the  next  day  in  futile  efforts  to 
make  the  stndv  warm  enough  to  sit  in.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  more  colds  per  capita 
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per  ymr  in  Gnjs  dian  in  any  other  dormi- 
uny.  Those  who  lived  there  studied  else- 

i^ere;  in  the  days  before  electric  lights 
pmnitted  the  Mlirary  to  be  kept  open  after 
dusk  the  inhabitants  of  Grays  were  the  most 
nomadic  of  students.  Frequently  they  spent 
iheir  evenings  trudging  the  streets  and 
dimhhig  long  flights  of  dormitory  stairs 
B  seawh  of  some  hoapilaUe  roem  yihen 
Ifaiy  nug^  he  allowed  to  eon  the  morrow's 


b  oocnrs  to  us  to  ask  how  many  Harvard 
men  write  ''Grays  Hall"  correctly,  and 
how  manv  of  those  who  do  happen  to 
write  it  correctly  know  why  the  form  is 
correct.  Do  not  most  Harvard  men  write 
%«ys  HaU**?  We  don*t  apeak  of 
11iayer*s  Hall  or  Hollia's  HaU  or  Weld's 
Hall.  Was  then  the  name  of  the  donor  of 
the  building  Grays?  No,  dear  son  and 
iM-other,  it  wa«  not.  The  building  was 
named  Grays  Hail  in  honor  of  a  noted 
family  of  benefattors — in  honor  of  the 
Grays.  Do  not  use  the  apostrophe  in  ad- 
your  letters  to  the  fortunate  young 
who  haa  drawn  a  room  in  the  dor* 
ie  buse. 

•   •  • 

Ths  Tripping  "  ^"""^ 

flu^  habits  grow  with  exercise. 

If  there  had  not  been 
plenty  of  preliminary  "warming  up,"  the 
idea  of  transporting  the  Harvard  football 
team  to  California  in  the  Christmaa  leoess 
of  the  year  before  last  and  the  'Glee  Club 
ta  Frsnoe  in  the  sunmier  just  past  would 
aot  have  received  a  moment's  consideration. 
A.«  it  wa?,  there  were  plenty  of  doubters  in 
earh  of  these  instant  r-.  Many  said,  in  the 
first,  that  it  wa.s  no  business  of  an  institu- 
lioa  of  learning  in  Massachusetts  to  give 
rtUetic  exfaihitiona  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
asd,  Id  the  secmd,  that  while  many  parts 
of  Europe  were  still  in  dire  need  of  the 
Bentsrities  of  existence  there  was  some- 
Ainp  unseemly  and  incongruous  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  of  money  for 


ding  sixty  college  students  across  the 
Atlantic  merely  to  sing.  These  were  plaus> 
ible  and  tenable  points  of  view;  but  in 
both  cases  the  record  of  results  has  sil- 
enced, and  even  converted,  many  of  the 
most  sceptical. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  that 
a  vrell-conduoted  trip  of  a  college  organi- 
zation affords  a  valuable  eoqmrienee  for 
thoee  who  have  the  good  luok  to  take  part 
in  it.  The  larger  question  concerns  what 
it  does  for  Harvard.  The  California  trip 
of  the  football  team  and  the  European 
trip  of  the  tilee  Club  have  manifestly  been 
of  positive  service  to  the  University.  In 
the  first  place  they  have  made  it  known  as 
a  tree  is  known,  by  its  fruits;  even  a  apec* 
tator's  acquaintance  with  a  ooosiderahle 
body  of  chosen  membera  of  any  institute 
tion  ia  better  than  no  acquaintance  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  the  sportsmanlike  be- 
havior of  the  athletes,  the  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  the  singers,  and  the  admirable 
bearing  of  both  of  these  groups  under  the 
trying  oonsideratimia  of  conspicuoua  ap- 
pearance before  an  alien  public  has  served 
to  make  Harvard  favorably  known.  The 
excursions  into  the  world  which  produce 
precisely  these  results  are  not  to  be  de- 

spised. 

Arc  trips  therefore  to  be  encouraged  in- 
defmitely?  Shall  bands  and  orchestras, 
and  the  athletle  organk^ooa  of  every 
kind,  and  eventually  all  the  solemn  troops 
and  sweet  sodetiea  dut  delight  in  exhibi- 
tions of  physical,  artistic,  and  intellectual 
prowess  be  turned  loose  upon  a  spectacle- 
loving  people?  Heaven  forbid!  Let  the 
autliinilies  make  their  own  discriminntions 
and  aulliorize  only  such  excursions,  under 
die  most  responsible  control,  as  they  can 
eoont  upon  to  represent  Harvard  at  its 
very  best.  The  football  men  and  the 
aingers  have  e»tablished  a  standard  from 
which  there  should  be  no  recession.  If 
tripping  is  to  become  a  habit,  let  it  be  a 
good  one. 
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HARVARD  defeated  Holy  Cross,  3 
points  to  0,  in  a  highly  exciting 
game  of  football  in  the  Stadium  laat 
Saturday  afternoon.  It  is  an  interesting 
roinridonce  that  the  same  score  was  made 
in  last  season's  game  between  those  two 
elevens  and  that  the  points  in  1920  as 
well  as  this  year  were  made  by  Buell,  the 
Harvard  quartwback,  who  in  each  case 
kicked  a  goal  from  the  field.  The  Har- 
vard supporters  were  on  pins  and  needles 
until  the  whbtle  blew  for  the  end  last 
Saturday's  contest.  More  than  <nice  it 
looked  as  ibough  Holy  Cross  might  score 
a  touchdown;  and  when  that  threat  was 
for  the  moment  removed,  a  goal  from  the 
field  seemed  inuninent.  Gagnon,  one  of 
the  Hdy  Cross  backs,  wha  has  the  leputa* 
tion  at  being  an  excellent  drop-kicker,  hid 
three  opportunities  to  send  the  ball  over 
the  cross-bar;  once  he  stood  on  Harvard's 
15*yard  line,  Otoce  on  the  28-yard  line,  and 
onoe  on  the  44>yard  line.  His  last  try  was 
a  final,  desperate  attempt  to  tie  the  score, 
but  in  the  others  he  was  near  to,  and  di- 
rectly in  front  of,  the  goal  posts,  i'ortu- 
nately  for  Harvard  he  failed  every  time. 
Bnell  stood  about  on  the  40-yard  line 
when  he  kicked  his  drop  goal;  the  dis- 
tance was  so  great  that  most  of  the  spec- 
tators felt  sure  the  ball  would  fall  short, 
but  it  went*  straight  and  true  and  would 
have  gone  across  if  the  posts  had  been 
many  yards  further  away. 

Nothing  of  ronseqiience  happened  in 
the  hrst  half  of  the  game  except  that  the 
punting  was  far  diove  the  ordinary.  Fitts 
indeed  superbly;  he  had  great  distance 
with  accuracy,  and  the  ball  went  so  high 
that  the  Harvard  ends,  and  frequently 
other  men  in  the  line,  had  time  to  run 
down  the  field  and  wait  for  Hdy 
Cross  pinyer  vriio  was  about  to  catdi  the 

ball.  Simendinper,  the  Holy  Cross  punter, 
made  many  splendid  punts  and  placed  one 


or  two  beautifully,  but  several  were  so 
long  that  his  ends  could  not  cover  the  dis- 
tance. Neither  side  developed  much  of- 
fense during  the  first  half  of  the  game,  and 
neither  seemed  likely  to  score.  The  onlv 
real  attempt  was  made  in  the  second 
period  when  Harvard  succeeded  in  getting 
the  ball  to  Holy  Cross*!  30-yard  line  but 
could  go  no  further.  Buell  then  went  in 
as  quarterback  in  place  of  Johnson  and 
tried  for  a  goal  from  the  field,  but  the 
ball  went  low  and  to  one  side.  With  that 
exception,  neither  goal  was  serionily 
threatened. 

It  was  a  very  different  story,  however,  in 
the  second  half.  Harvard  kicked  off  to 
Holy  Cross,  whidi  was  defending  the  south 
goal.  Simendinger  cauf^  the  ball,  and, 
protected  by  excellent  interference,  ran 
back  to  the  13-yard  line,  where  he  was 
tackled  by  Owen,  who  had  made  the  kick- 
off.  Hmu  Gagnon  ran  around  the  end  to 
Harvard's  38-yard  line,  and  on  the  Mst 
play  Simendinger  went  around  the  sane 
end  and  kept  on  until  Fitts  stopped  him  on 
the  10-yard  line.  That  was  a  critical  situ- 
aldoot  but  die  Harvard  defenae  was  equal 
to  it,  and  Holy  Cross  made  only  about 
four  yards  on  the  next  three  downs. 
Gagnon  then  missed  his  first  try  for  a  goal 
from  the  field.  At  that  point  the  Holy 
Cross  players  temporarily  lost  some  of 
their  spirft,  while  the  Harvard  players 
were  correspondingly  elated.  The  result 
was  that  the  home  team  displayed  its  best 
offense  of  the  game.  Consistent,  steady 
gains  carried  the  ball  to  Holy  Cross's  23- 
yard  line,  where  a  penalty  for  off'Side  play 
and  a  miscue  about  the  signals  stopped  die 
advance.  Buell  then  kicked  the  goal  from 
the  field. 

In  a  litde  while  Holy  Cross  again 

threatened  the  Harvard  goal.  On  the  kick- 
off  the  visitors  ran  the  hall  buck  to  the  30- 
yard  line^  and  then  several  dashing,  sweqi- 
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ins  runs  pushed  Harvard  steadily  back  to 
lis  19-\ard  line.  But  oner  niorr  thr  Har- 
vard defense  was  adamant,  and  Gagnon 
wat  forced  to  try  for  a  goal  from  the  field. 
After  he  had  missed.  Harvard  took  the  ball 
out  to  ihf  20-vard  line,  but  was  immediate- 
ly set  back  fifteen  yards  because  Dr.  E. 
H.  Nichols,  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
Harvard  squad,  without  asking  permission 
from  the  officials  went  on  the  field  to  look 
after  one  of  the  players  who  seemed  to  be 
hurt.  That  penalty  sent  Harvard  back  lo 
the  S-yard  line  and  disturbed  the  Harvard 
speelaton.  After  one  play,  which  did  not 
pun,  Fitts.  standing  six  yards  behind  his 
ro.i!  line  and  kic-kins:  apainst  a  light  wind, 
punted  the  ball  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
field.  That  kick  saved  the  day.  Holy 
Crow  afterwards  made  many  gains  and 
once  went  to  Harvard's  35-yard  line,  at 
\\}\\  h  time  Gagnon  made  his  tliird  try  for 
a  held  goal;  but  with  that  exception, 
neither  goal  was  thereafter  in  danger. 

Holy  Cross  had  a  belter  offenss  and 
gained  considerably  more  ground  than 
H;!rvard.  but  the  Harvard  players  were 
able,  barely  able,  to  stop  the  visitors  when 
they  had  reached  dangerous  territory.  If 
Gsgnon  had  lived  up  to  his  record  as  a 
drop4idEer  the  Worcester  team  might 
have  won.  The  ^znnie  was  bard  fought, 
but.  as  far  as  could  In-  seen  from  the  seats, 
*a»  clean  and  sportsmanlike  on  both  sides. 
The  summary  follows: 

HMVAMk.  Holy  Gross. 

Kane,  Rdd,  Macomber.  ].e. 

r.e..  Young,  Mahaney.  Ward 
Vbatj.  Lt  r.t,  Niland 

Cmr.  Lg.  r.g.,  Healy 

Tienry,  Bradford,  r.  c  .  Gildea 

Brwa,  r.g.  I.g.,  Gas:-,  Guoney,  O'Connor 

Lockwoed,  Hobwn,  r.t.  l.t.,  McCrath 

Criickc-,  r  e.  l.t^  Colembeskie.  Cotton 

JotuMon,  Buell.  q.b.  q.b.,  Wallingford 

rmt,  dMfcllili,  Lh.b. 

r.h.b.,  Sinaendinger,  Brousnard 
Quipio,  Jenkins,  r.h.b.  Lh.b.  Cagnon 

Omb.  f Jk  f.b.,  Riopol,  Ward 

Nf»rr — Har%'ard  3.  }Joly  (iros.i  0.  Goal  from 
4fl<i-Buell  Krfrrer  F.'.  J.  O'Brien,  Tufls. 
lmpir« — W.  .S.  (^anndl,  Tufls.  Head  Linesman — 
C.  N.  Barkhart.  Dartmouth.    Field  judge — E.  E. 

•Mka,  Sprioffidd.  Time — 10  and  U-m.  periods. 
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About  .').S.(KK)  people  were  at  the  Holv 
(^ross  game,  bv  far  the  largest  crowd  ever 
seen  in  the  Stadium  ut  ^uch  an  early  time 
in  the  season.  The  attendance  last  Satur> 
day  and  the  demand  for  tickets  for  the  en« 
suing  gnrnes  indicate  that  football  is  at- 
tracting this  year  more  attention  than  ever 
before.  Graduates  who  intend  to  get 
tickets  for  the  remaining  games  on  the 
Harvard  s(  hcdulr  should  buy  or  make  ap> 
plication  for  them  forthwith. 

The  Hctly  Ooss  game  showed  that  the 
Harvard  squad  is  making  progress,  al* 
thou^  it  may  be  slow.  Fisher  and  his  as- 
sociates are  proceeding  on  well  established 
lines,  trying  to  develop  the  team  so  that 
it  will  be  al  its  best  for  the  Princeton  and 
Y  ale  games.  The  coaches  have  in  mind, 
nevertheless,  the  earlier  part  of  the  sched- 
ule; they  will  be  by  no  means  content  to 
rest  on  the  record  of  the  ^'ale  and  Prince- 
ton games  alone;  they  hope  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  tlie  other  contests  also.  Readers 
of  the  Bulletin  should  understand  that 
Harvard  is  at  some  disadvantage  in  early 
games  aL'ainst  opponents  who  are  anything 
like  as  strong  as  it  is.  Every  one  of  the 
elevens  on  tlie  schedule  has  as  its  chief 
objective  the  game  in  the  Stadium.  Holy 
Cross,  Indiana,  Geoi^a,  Penn.  State,  and 
Centre  would  be  satisfied  with  their  rea- 
son's work  if  they  beat  Harvard,  no  matter 
what  happened  in  their  other  games.  Most 
of  those  elevens  are  almost  at  their  best 

when  they  play  Harvard,  but  the  plan  of 
the  Harvard  c«)aches  has  alwavs  been  to 
go  slowly  and  "point"  at  the  Princeton 
and  Yale  games,  llie  earlier  part  of  the 
Harvard  schedule,  therefore,  may  hring  to 
the  Stadium  teams  which  are  nearly,  and 
perhaps  quite,  as  strong  as  Harvar<l.  and 
under  those  circumstances  the  possibilities 
of  defeat  always  exist.  Harvard. had  a 
narrow  escape  last  Saturday.  It  urill  have 
others  before  it  faces  Princeton  and  Yale. 

One  of  the  first  questions  of  |)(>licy 
which  every  Harvard  l  oach  has  to  de.ide 
is  whether  in  any  year  he  shall  make  up  a 
preliminary  schedule  of  easy  games  or 
shall  meet  strong  t*  mns.  If  he  takes  the 
former  course,  the  players,  as  has  often 
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Edwin  S.  Webster,  Jr.,  '23.  and  John  H.  Sherburne,  Jr .  '24. 
The  AsaiatAnt  Football  Managers  Have  Plenty  of  Intellectual  Work. 


happened,  may  be  taken  off  their  feet  in 
the  first  few  minutes  of  the  Princeton 
game,  which  is  certain  to  be  fiercely  fought 
from  the  moment  the  whistle  blows.  If 
the  coach  chooses  a  hard  schedule,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  an  occasional  defeat  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  prestij^e,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  injury  to  the  first-string 
players  which  may  weaken  the  team  in  its 
final  games.  This  dilemma  faces  not  only 
Harvard,  but  also  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
every  other  college  eleven  which  ranks 
high  in  its  section  of  the  country.  Fisher 
has  made  up  his  mind  this  year  to  stand 
or  fall  with  a  hard  preliminary  schedule. 

The  practice  of  the  past  week,  together 
with  the  Holy  Cross  game,  has  doubtle.«s 
thrown  light  on  tlie  qualifications  of  the 
players  in  the  Harvard  squad  and  enabled 
the  coaches  to  make  some  progress  towards 
a  final  selet-tion  of  the  men  in  the  rush- 
line.  That  is  where  the  greatest  weakness 
of  the  team  lies.  The  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  backfield  will  be  to  select  from  a 
group  of  men,  of  whom  almost  every  one 


is  above  the  average.  The  material  for 
the  rush-line,  from  tackle  to  tackle,  is  un- 
tried, and  Saturday's  game  produced  some 
evidence  that  even  the  ends,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  strong,  need  coaching. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  Lockwood  and 
Henry  seem  to  have  the  call  for  the  tackles' 
positions.  The  former  has  been  on  the 
university  squad  for  three  years  and  is  in 
many  ways  an  excellent  player,  but  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  he  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  which  a  tackle 
has  to  undergo.  Henry  was  on  his  fresh- 
man eleven  last  fall  and  also  rowed  on  the 
freshman  crew  last  spring;  although  he  is 
young  and  not  very  heavy,  the  coaches 
think  he  may  fill  the  place  as  well  as  any 
one  now  in  sight.  Ladd  also  is  in  the 
competition.  He  played  on  his  freshman 
eleven  two  years  ago,  but  abandoned  foot- 
ball and  gave  his  attention  exclusively  to 
rowing  last  year.  Kunhardt,  another  alert 
and  active  player,  will  probably  be  tried 
at  tackle,  although  he  has  hitherto  been  a 
candidate  for  centre;  during  the  past  week 
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he  has  h^n  laid  off  on  account  of  slight 
injuries.  Hubbard  and  Hebron,  both  of 
last  jetr^s  freshman  eleven,  are  promising. 
There  is»  moreover,  the  possibility  that 
Tlrrney,  who  is  now  the  leading  candidate 
f.*r  ffntri".  may  be  moved  to  tackle,  where 
he  has  had  experience.  If  that  change  is 
made,  Bradford,  who  played  last  year  on 
ihe  freshman  deven,  will  have  a  chance 
todiow  what  he  can  do  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
university  line;  be  has  handb'd  himself 
well  thus  far  and  is  looked  on  as  first  sub- 
stitute for  Tiemey. 

Brown  is  probably  secure  in  one  of  the 
guards*  potitions;  this  year  is  his  third  on 
the  university  squad  and  he  played  part  of 
the  time  in  some  of  the  important  games 
last  season.  Grew,  who  was  on  the  fresh- 
man  team  last  year,  is  on  trial  as  the  other 
gnard;  he  is  big  and  strong.  Brocker  will 
be  a  pood  substitute  even  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  winning  a  place  as  a  regular 
guard. 

One  of  the  most  promising  candidates 

for  dbe  backfield,  Gehrke,  has  not  yet  had 
an  Opportunitv  to  take  part  this  year  in 
a  game.    Injurie>s  kept  him  out   of  tbe 
gnaes  wHh  Boston  University  and  Middle- 
bury,  and  the  Harvard  team  was  so  hard 
pleased  in  the  Holy  Cross  game  that  the 
roaches  did  not  dare  to  try  inexperienced 
men  in  the  backfield.    Gehrke  is  heavy,  a 
fast  runner,  and  a  good  punter.   Some  of 
the  men  who  played  against  him  when  he 
WIS  on  the  freshman  eleven  last  year  said 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
backs  thev  had  seen  in  many  years.  But 
be  will  not  find  it  easy  to  dbplace  Chapin, 
who  km  been  dmng  well  dits  fall  as  tfie 
rompanion  of  Owen  and  Fitts  in  the  back- 
field.  Owen  seems  a  little  slower  than  he 
was  last  season,  but  the  cold  weather  will 
probably  bring  him  into  shape.    Fitts  is 
a  valuable  man;  his  punting  has  not  been 
cndled  by  any  Harvard  player  of  recent 
vears.  and  he  is  strong  on  the  defense  and 
in  handling  forward    passes.  Jenkins, 
a  clasamate  of  Gehrke,  gives  promise,  and 
Gmtwidc  who  has  been  hurt,  is  almost  cer* 
tain  to  play  a  part  of  the  time  in  the 
Princeton  and  Yale  games.   Churchill  is 


the  most  brilliant  runner  of  all.  but  he  is 
not  heavy  enough  to  go  through  the  rush- 
line  unless  he  fmds  a  hole  there;  if  he 
succeeds  in  getting  by  die  line,  the  secon- 
dary defense  must  keep  its  eyc'^  open. 

Johnson  has  plaM'd  (juarterhack  on  team 
A  most  of  the  time  during  the  past  week 
and  began  the  Holy  Cross  game,  but  the 
chances  are  that  Buell  will  be  the  first 
choice  for  that  position.  The  tatter's  ac- 
curate dron-kirking  is  a  great  asset  to  the 
team.  Fitts  and  one  or  two  other  players 
are  fairly  good  at  goals  from  the  field,  but 
none  of  them  are  as  dependable  as  Buell; 
moreover,  Buell  is  a  fearless  and  expert 
thrower  of  forward  passes,  as  all  who  saw 
the  Yale  game  last  year  will  remember. 
Conlon,  the  captain  of  the  baseball  nine, 
was  quarterbadc  on  his  freshman  deven 
two  years  ago  and  is  doing  well  this  year 
on  the  university  squad;  he  comes  next  to 
Buell  and  Johnson. 

The  strength  of  the  team,  as  has  been 
said  many  times,  will  be  determined  by  the 
rush-line.  If  the  coaches  succeed  in  build- 
ing up  a  strong  coml)iiiatii)n  of  forwards, 
the  eleven  will  doubtless  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself  in  the  final  games  of  the 
season.  The  readers  of  Uie  Bulletin 
should  realize,  however,  that  Princeton  and 
Yale  are  much  stronger  this  year  than  they 
were  in  1920.  The  Princeton  backers  be- 
lieve they  will  have  die  best  deven  they 
have  had  in  many  years,  and  the  public 
generally  is  confident  that  Princeton  will 
defeat  both  Yale  and  Harvard.  The  New 
Haven  eleven  is  developing  slowly,  but  the 
material  there  is  said  to  be  die  best  In  a 
long  time.  Consequendy,  the  statement 
that  the  Harvard  team  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself  against  its  two  chief  rivals 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  will 
beat  diem. 

The  schedule  of  games  foUowrs: 

Oct.  8. — Indiana. 
Oct.  15 — Georgia. 
Oct  22— Penn.  State. 

Oct.  29--Cfntre. 

Nov.  5 — Princeton,  at  Princeton. 
Not.  12— Brown. 
Nov.  19— Yale. 

The  time  within  which  applications  may 
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be  made  for  tickels  to  the  various  gainer 
expires  as  follows:  Pennsylvania  State, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  1 1 ;  Centre,  Tuesday,  Oct. 
18;  Princeton,  Thursday,  Oct.  20;  Brown, 
Tliursday,  Oct.  27:  Yale,  Friday,  Oct.  28. 

THE  SECOND  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

Fredfrick  H.  Hovey.  Jr..  '22,  of  Montclair.  N. 
,1..  has  been  elected  raptain  of  ihc  second  univer- 
sity fmilball  team.  lie  was  on  the  second  team 
last  year,  and  h  a  half  back  on  the  team  this 
year. 

.\monp  the  second  team  players  are:  P.  E. 
Wilson.  '23,  of  East  Gloucester;  M.  W.  Self,  '23, 
of  Abilene,  Tex.;  J.  M.  Maloney,  '23,  of  .Mlston; 
K.  D.  Gross,  Eng.,  of  Roxbury;  C.  L.  Short,  '2.3, 
of  Worcester;  C.  K.  Cummings,  '23.  of  Boston; 
L.  M.  Hirshon,  '22,  of  Somcrville;  A.  R.  Giroux, 
'24.  of  Somerville;  J.  M.  Hartley,  '2.3,  of  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.;  K.  .\.  Hill,  '24,  of  Roslindale;  C 
B.  Ncwhall.  '23,  of  Lynn:  F.  W.  Pratt,  '23,  of 
Concord;  H.  L  Pratt.  ZX  of  Glen  Cove.  L.  L, 
N.  Y.;  Paul  Palmer.  '23.  of  Taunton;  W.  P.  Scott. 
'23.  of  Landsdowne.  Pa.;  T.  L.  Tumey,  '24,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  H.  B.  Wagner.  '22,  of  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  W.  B.  ^HmhI.  '23.  of  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

The  second  learn  was  defeated  by  the  Phillips 


Exeter  Acailemy  team  at  Exeter  on  Friday  after- 
noon. 19  points  to  0.  Harvard  did  not  once 
threaten  the  Exeter  goal  line.  Exeter  scored 
both  touchdowns  on  line  plunging  and  field  run- 
ning after  a  profitable  exchange  of  punts. 

TRACK  AND  CROSS-COUNTRY 

.•\bout  80  men  reported  to  Coaches  Bingham 
and  Farrell  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  candidates 
for  the  university  track  team,  and  more  than 
100  reported  at  a  wcond  meeting  that  afternoon 
of  candidates  for  the  cross  country  team.  Most 
of  the  crosM-country  men  will  be  sent  over  the 
new  Cambridge  course  along  the  Charles  River. 
The  best  men  on  both  the  university  and  fresh- 
man squads  will  be  sent  twice  a  week  over  the 
Belmont  course  which  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  and  offers  better  training. 

The  track  team  candidates  have  been  divided 
inti>  squads  according  to  the  evenU?  in  which  they 
wish  to  compete.  Track  practice  during  the  au- 
tumn will  consist  of  drill  in  fundamentals,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  actual  competition.  Most 
of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  improving  the 
form  of  the  runners  and  field  event  men.  J. 
.Mikkola,  coach  of  the  1920  Finnish  Olympic 
team,  has  been  engaged  to  drill  Harvard  men  in 
discus  and  javelin  throwing. 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  RELAY  RACES 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Bulletin : 

While  I  was  witching  ihe  track  games 
againal  Oxford  and  Cambridge   at  the 

Stadium  in  the  summer  it  occurred  to  me: 
First  that  a  relay  rare  is  much  more  in- 
teresting than  an  ordinary  quarter,  or 
halfaile,  or  mile  race;  and  then,  why 
alioold  not  a  dual  meet  between  Iwo  col- 
le|K8  crasbt  entirely  of  relay  races? 

To  put  it  concretely,  let  there  be  on 
eadi  team  three  men  for  each  event.  Then 
the  three  men  would  run  a  relay  race 
against  the  three  men  on  the  otlier  side. 

In  the  case  of  the  track  events,  the  same 
thing  would  he  accomplished  by  scoring 
according  to  the  total  of  the  best  efforts  of 
each  man,  rather  than  by  a  point  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  120  and  220  yard8 
dashes,  ih'is  would  probably  involve  run- 
ning in  lane^  or  around  stakes  at  the 
junction  point,  but  this  would  not  i>e  a 
Mvious  matter. 

The  hurdle  races,  that  is  the  120  and 
22(KTards  hurdles  races,  hardly  lend  them- 
«elvr?  to  relav  racinir,  but  they  could  be 
replaced  by  a  quarter-mile  hurdle  race, 
which.  I  understand,  is  one  of  the  rtandard 
English  championship  events  and  might 
Hell  be  introduced  more  into  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  dual  meet  arranged 
along  these  lines  would  have  more  of  the 
tesm  idea  than  the  present  individual 
ra»e5. 

It  would  abo  avoid  the  temptation  to 
iodfv.  when  a  third  or  fourth-string  man 
takes  part  in  an  event  without  any  hope  of 
winning  or  even  of  scoring  points,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  pace  making. 

Of  course,  the  intercollegiate  events  be- 
t^epn  M  v»  ral  collepes  will  alwavs  have  to 
be  nn  the  uulividual  basis  and  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  change  the  big  dual  meets 
such  as  the  Harv  ard-Yale  and  Yale-Prince* 
Ion  games  until  the  plan  had  proved  a 
HKfess  otherwise;  but  why  should  not 
some  of  the  preliminary  meets  that  Har- 
rni  engages  in  in  the  early  part  of  the 
M»on  be  tried  out  on  the  basis  above 
eatlined? 

it  would  certainly  be  a  great  incentive 


to  the  second  and  third-string  men  if  they 
knew  that  for  them  to  improve  in  their 
performance  would  be  just  as  much  of  a 
hel[)  towards  their  college  in  winning  the 
m(*et  as  when  the  first  string  man  im< 
proves. 

R.  S.  Hale,  '91. 

Boston. 

FALL  ROWING  ON  THE  CHARLES 

Autumn  rowing  began  at  Harvard  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sept.  28  when  a  university  crew  was 
sent  out  on  the  river  for  a  short  workout.  Two 
more  crews  were  formed  the  next  day  and  sent 
out  on  the  river,  and  nine  class  crews  were  alio 
on  the  river  lnfiuf  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
squad  which  reported  to  Coach  Haines  and  Cap. 
tain  MoCagg  at  the  Newell  Boatfaoate  on  the  first 
day  nnnili'Tcil  117  men.  Kane  amj  I.add,  who 
rowed  against  Yale  last  spring,  are  candidates 
for  football  and  will  not  take  part  hi  the  aatninn 
practice;  and  Terry  also  i*  unable  to  row  at 
present. 

At  a  freshman  crew  meeting,  held  last  week 

for  the  purposes  of  enrollment,  1 1 1  men  report- 
ed as  candidates  for  the  freshman  crew;  about 
2S  more  reported  the  next  day.  Coach  Haines  of 

the  university  crew.  Dr.  R.  H.  Howe,  X)!,  who  is 
again  in  charge  of  frealunan  rowing,  and  Captain 
M <£agg  of  the  nohrersity  crew,  diacoMed  rowing 
at  Harvard. 

THE  SOCCER  TEAM  SCHEDULE 

Eight  games  have  been  arranged  for  the  au* 
tomn  season  of  the  university  soccer  team,  which 
began  practice  on  Soldiers  Field  last  Friday  af> 
temoon.  After  several  practice  contests  the  unt. 
versity  team  will  begin  the  season  with  a  game 
against  .Amherst,  in  Cambridge,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  15.   The  rest  of  the  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Oct.  21— Dartmouth  at  Cambridge. 

Oct  29 — Pennsylvania  at  Cambridge. 

Nov.  S— Princeton  at  Princeton. 

Nov.  12— Cornell  at  Ithaca. 

Nov.  18 — ^'ale  at  Cambridge. 

Nov.  24— M.  I.  T.  at  Cambridge. 

Nov.  26— Haveifonl  at  Caniiridfe. 

AUTUMN  BASEBALL  PRACTICE 

Autumn  baseball  practice  began  on  .Soldiers 
Field  last  week.  Several  men  who  played  on  the 
university  tram  last  spring  are  now  playing 
football;  but  the  squad  which  reported  to  Coach 
Slattery  on  the  first  day  numbered  34.  Among 
them  were  nine  candidates  for  pitcher  and  five 
for  catcher,  (^lath  Slattery  will  devote  the 
autumn  season  largely  to  individual  instruction. 
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FOLLOWING  the  custom  begun  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation at  St.  Louis  in  1920, 
delegates  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  who 
at  some  time  had  attended  the  Har- 
vard Law  Sdiool,  met  at  luncheon  on 
Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  the  Umversity  Club  of 
Cincinnati.  Murray  Seasongood,  LL.B. 
'03,  presided.  Messages  were  read  from 
Professor  Samuel  Williston  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  who  had  been  in  attendance 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  early;  and  from 
Professor  E.  A.  Gilmore,  LL.B.  '99,  Dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  speakers  were  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  LL3.  *59,  of  New  York  City,  au- 
thor of  the  First  Civil  Service  Reform  Law 
passed  by  Congress  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Juris- 
prudence and  Legal  Reform  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association;  United  States  Judges 
Edward  T.  Sanford,  LL.B.  '89,  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tcnn..  and  A.  M.  J.  Cochran,  LL.B. 
'77,  of  Maysville,  Ky.;  Reginald  Heber 
Smith,  LL.B.  '14,  of  Boston,  chairman  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Section  of  die  American  Bar 
.\ssociation ;  and  Frank  W.  Grinnell, 
LL.B.  '98.  of  Boston.  seTetary  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  Association. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  lunch- 
eon, consisting  of  E.  A.  Gilmore,  LL.B.  *99, 
E.  M.  Grossman,  Law  *9S-97,  Clair  Mc- 
Titrnan,  LL.B.  '13,  and  Reginald  H.  Smith, 
LL.B.  '14,  was  continued  in  office.  A  fifth 
member  is  to  be  appointed  from  among  the 
Harvard  Law  School  men  in  the  dty  where 
the  American  Bar  Association  holds  its 
next  meeting.  Tlie  example  of  tlie  Harvard 
Law  School  men  was  followed  this  year  by 
those  who  had  attended  the  Yale  Law 
School  and  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  It  is  possible  that  here- 
after a  regular  time  will  be  allotted  in  fu- 


ture meetings  of  the  Bar  Aaaociatioa  for 
law  school  reunions. 

The  meeting  voted  unanimously  to  send 
the  following  telegram  of  appreciation  to 

Professor  Williston: 

The  Harvard  Law  School  men  asaembled  at 
the  annua!  meeting  of  the  Americm  Bar  As* 

sociation,  deeply  regret  the  circiimslancea 
which  prevent  the  preaence  of  one  whom  tbey 
hold  In  higlwat  teopeet,  refud,  and  affeetioii, 

and  from  whom  has  radiated  most  marked  pcr- 
•onal  kindness  as  well  aa  wiadom  and  learn- 
inf. 

In  >our  enforced  absence,  nothing  coald  be 
more  gratifying  to  us  than  to  have  from  your 
pen  a  message,  and  our  memory  doeo  nmch  to 
attach  to  tlir  sipnificancr  of  words  the  further 
significance  of  the  personality  which  haa  been 
«o  long  a  lotoe  in  directing  tlw  affaiiib  attUadcb 
niul  spirit  of  the  institution  we  reqpeet  sad 

revere. 

The  memorandum  which  Professor  Wil- 
Ibton  left  to  be  read  at  the  luncheon  is  as 
follows: 

I  regret  dut  lome  misunderstanding  in  reganl 

to  the  flate  of  this  lunch  and  the  m  c  p  '^sitv  of 
being  in  Cambridge  on  Saturday  morning  have 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  J  bntl 
am  glad  to  accept  Mr.  Seasongnnd's  supgcs-tlon 
to  say  a  few  word*  through  the  mouth  of  an- 
other. I  presume  Tarioas  ages  will  be  represent- 
ed amonn  those  who  are  present.  To  some  the 
Harvard  Law  School  means  the  period  of  Austin 
Hall  and  small  classes  and  a  Faculty  as  small 
a>  it  was  (listinKuished.  Some  even  may  rera!: 
earlier  days  in  Dane  Hall.  To  otliers  who  have 
been  in  (Abridge  since  1906^  die  newer  IniiM- 
ing  of  Langdell  Hall  and  dm  Uvger  School  irill 
be  familiar. 

When  Mr.  Ames  died  in  1910  and  shortly 

after  Mr.  Gray  reasid  to  teach,  an  era  which 
will  always  remain  notable  in  the  liistory  of  the 
School  came  to  an  end.  Vlth  new  De«ns  and 
many  chanpes  in  the  Faculty,  the  modern  20th 
century  Harvard  Law  School  tiegan.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  Judge  Smidi,  and 
Brannan  (whose  heart  has  always  remained 
faiiliful  to  Cincinnati),  still  come  to  the  Law 
School  almost  daily  during  term  time,  theiigh 
they  no  longer  teach.  Judge  ^aith,  in  i^te  of 
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the  wfight  of  about  eighty-five  years,  atill  is  as 
roffiprlent  mentally  as  ever  and  though  some- 
what more  bent  than  in  earlier  days,  retains  the 
Mine  benevolent  smile.  [Judge  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Stor)-  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  died  on  Sept. 
3.  the  next  day  after  this  memorandum  was 
read.] 

We  have  now  in  the  Faculty  six  or  seven  men 
whose  faces  would  not  be  familiar  to  any  of 
you  save  those  who  graduated  recently.  Pro- 
fessors Campbell,  Chafee,  Hudson,  Sayre  (Presi- 
dent Wilson's  son-in-law),  McLain,  and  Magnider 
are  recent  acquisitions,  all  among  the  ablest 
students  of  their  time.  The  Harvard  Corpora- 
tion has  been  generous  in  the  recent  increase 
of  salaries  and  we  have  thus  been  able  to  main- 
tain our  policy  of  securing  as  teachers  only 
those  who  obtained  the  highest  rank  as  students. 
All  these  men  could  obtain  liberal  salaries  in 
distinguished  city  offices,  with  large  opportunity 
for  future  advancement  in  the  profession,  but 
have  preferred  the  quieter  and  more  studious 
life  of  the  Law  School.  Our  welfare  depends 
on  continuing  to  be  able  to  secure  such  men 
and,  fortunately,  there  are  always  some  whose 
tastes  le«d  in  our  direction. 

One  of  our  more  recent  appointees.  Professor 
Chafer,  has  secured  considerable  fame  in  recent 
months  by  his  work  on  "Free  Speech"  and  by 
the  attack  made  upon  him  by  certain  New  York 
Itraduates  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  who 
thought  his  Tiews  too  radical  for  tolerance.  On 
petition  of  these  troubled  souls,  the  Harvard 
Overseers  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
MHne  of  the  most  distinguished  judges  and 
lawyers  in  the  United  States,  and  a  Clearing  was 
had.  After  presentation  of  the  evidence.  Presi- 
dent Ixtwell  took  the  position  of  counsel  for  the 
•Wense,  and  the  committee  reported  to  the 
Overseers  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
action.  In  a  Faculty  like  that  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  all  men 
were  of  the  same  type  and  all  took  the  same 
view.  Some  are  naturally  by  temperament  more 
ronservative  than  others,  but  so  it  is  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  for 
one  or  more  of  our  number  to  agree  with  the 
dis»enting  opinion  of  Judge  Holmes,  in  the 
Abrams  case,  does  not  seem  a  cause  for  alarm 
to  those  of  the  Faculty  who  may  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  that 
case. 


Our  student  body  is  constantly  growing. 
There  will  be  over  1,00U  in  the  School  the  com- 
ing year,  and  it  is  on  the  superior  character  of 
this  student  body  that  our  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  based.  They  are  carefully  selected 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  garden  is  weeded 
carefully.  1  do  not  know  how  many  have  been 
informed  this  year  that,  because  they  had  more 
than  two  conditions,  they  could  not  return  to 
the  School;  but  in  1920  135  received  that  in- 
formation. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  School,  changes  are  not 
striking.  I  noticed  recently  a  statement  by  a 
distinguished  professor  in  another  school,  which 
called  my  attention  to  what  has  seemed  to  me 
a  distinguished  characteristic  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  the  distinction  has  been  more 
impressed  upon  me  by  visiting  another  school 
during  the  past  summer.  The  statement  was,  in 
substance,  this:  that  the  only  thing  a  law  pro- 
fessor was  concerned  with  was  the  exact  stalA- 
ment  of  essential  facts  and  the  correct  conclus- 
ion from  those  facts;  that  is,  whether  a  legal 
right  on  part  of  the  plaintiff  existed  and  whether 
it  had  been  violated.  This  I  deny.  Another 
vital  question  is:  by  what  path  is  the  correct 
result  to  be  reached?  Only  by  pursuing  this 
latter  inquiry  can  the  law  be  coordinated  into 
a  series  of  principles  harmonious  with  one  an- 
other. It  is  the  search  for  such  principles, 
not  only  as  exemplified  in  actual  cases,  but  as 
possible  in  the  future  development  of  the  law, 
that  enobles  the  study  of  the  law.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  other  law  schools  arc  wholly  blind 
to  this,  but  I  do  say  that  under  the  lead,  first 
of  l^ngdell,  and  (hen  of  Ames,  this  method  of 
approach  became  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Harvard  I^w  School. 

Though  the  work  of  the  School  is  intellectual 
and  wf  do  not  undertake  much  direct  instruc- 
tion in  ethicR,  no  one  can  have  studied  with  the 
old  mailers  of  30  years  ago  without  a  con- 
Aciuusnt'ss  that  a  system  of  law  should  be  an  ex- 
pression of  righteousness.  I  hope  their  suc- 
cessors, though  following  with  unequal  steps, 
have  not  wholly  forgotten  this  and  that  those 
connected  with  the  School,  whether  as  teachers 
<ir  as  pupils,  if  they  deem  that  institution  su- 
perior to  others,  do  not  indulge  in  foolish  pride, 
but  with  humility  remember  the  parable  of  the 
taienis  and  the  mutlo  of  noblesse  oblige. 

The  list   of  those  who  attetided  ihe 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
(From  a  Croup  Photograph  of  Faculty  and  Students  taken  in  1901) 

J.  I.  Westengard,  J.  H.  Beale.  E.  H.  Strobel,  J.  B.  Thayer.  J.  B.  Ames,  J.  C.  Gray, 
J.  D.  Brannan,  Jeremiah  Smitli,  Samuel  Willislon,  Eugene  Wambaugh,  C.  C.  Langdell. 
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luncheon  is  given  below.  As  will  be  seen, 
it  contains  the  names  of  mraibm  of  the 

profession  who  are  prominent  on  the  hench 

and  at  tlu'  bar  in  eijihteen  States  of  the 
Union.  The  Middle  West,  naturally,  has 
the  largest  representation: 

Everett  P.  Wheeler,  LL.B.  *59,  New  York  City; 
Albert  Blair,  '65-66,  St.  Louis;  Edward  Q. 
Keaulb^,  LLB.  71..Ne%yark,  N.  J.;  A.  M.  J. 
Cochran,  LL3.  *77,  Maysville,  Ky.;  Charies 
C.  Fisher,  LL.B.  "78.  Marion,  O.;  George  Hoad- 
ly,  LLB.  '8%  Cincinnati;  W.  L.  Putnam,  LLB. 
"86,  Boston;  Edward  T.  Sanford,  LL.R  '89. 
Knoxvill.-.  Ky.;  Henry  Park  Brown,  LL.B.  ^97, 
Boston;  Eiias  Gates,  LLJi.  '97,  Memphis;  C.  N. 
Goodwin,  LL.B.  *97,  Chicago;  Logan  Hay. 
LLB.  "97,  .Sprinpfifid,  III.;  Hrnry  Upson  Sims, 
LL.B.  '97,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  George  T.  Weit- 
kel,  LLB.  *97,  Washington,  D.  C.:  .E.  B.  Con- 
ant.  LL.B.  •98.  St.  Louis;  Frank  W.  Grinnell. 
LLB.  '98,  Boston;  James  Callan  Kinsler,  LLB. 
m,  Omaha;  Frank  T.  Boeasi,  LLB.  '99,  Mil- 
waiikfo;  Percy  N.  Booth,  LLB.  '99,  Louisville; 
S.  S.  Yantis,  '97-99,  Lexington,  Ky.;  D.  E.  Mor- 
gan, LLB.  '01,  Cleveland;  O.  S.  Bryant,  LL.B. 
'02.  Cincinnati :  ,L  S.  Gradyon,  '01-02,  Cincin- 
nati; Charles  H.  Stephens,  Jr.,  LLB.  '02,  Cin- 
cinnati; Adam  K.  Strieker,  101-02,  New  York 
City;  DeLo  E.  Mook,  LLB.  '03,  Cleveland; 
Murray  Seasongood,  LLB.  '03,  Qncinnati;  A. 
M.  Spiegel,  IM^S,  Cincinnati;  Mitchell  Wilby. 
LL.B.  0.1.  Cincinnati;  Robert  L.  Black,  LL.B. 
'06,  Cincinnati;  Nathan  Pereles,  Jr.,  LL.B.  '07, 
Milwaukee;  John  A.  Richmond,  "OS-OT,  Coving- 
ton, Ky.;  Rollin  Anderson  Turner,  LL.B.  *07, 
Greensburg,  Ind.;  L.  Newton  Wylder,  LL.B. 
*(f7,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  George  W.  Morgan,  LL.B. 
•08.  .St.  Paul;  Austin  T.  Wripht,  LL.B.  '08.  San 
Francisco;  Charlea  V.  Imlay,  LL.B.  '10,  Wash- 
ington; Carl  H.  Langknecht,  W-10,  Kanaas 
City.  Mo.:  Gro\«r  C.  Sales,  LLB.  '11.  Louis- 
ville; John  G.  Buchanan,  LL.B.  '12,  Pittsburgh; 
S.  P.  Robinean,  LLB.  *12.  Miami,  Fla.;  Mal- 
colm M.  McDeraratt,  LL.B.  '13,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Clair  McTnrnan,  LLB.  '13,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Robert  A.  Taft,  LL.B.  *13,  Cincinnati; 
John  W.  F..nl.  1  L  B.  '14,  Youngstown.  O.;  Rob- 
ert P.  Goldman,  LLB.  '14,  Cincinnati;  Regin- 
ald Heber  Smith,  LLB.  *14,  Boston;  John  B. 
!)'m|)NrA.  1  I  B.  'l.'i,  Cleveland;  Cyrus  J.  Fitton. 
LLB.  IS,  Hamilton,  O.;  John  B.  HoUiater,  LL.B. 
IS,  Cincinnati.;  Morris  B.  Mitchell,  LL.B.  *1S, 
Minneapolis;  Clarf-nce  A.  Davi<),  LL.B.  '16,  Lin- 
cdn.  Neb.;  lA>ren  G.  Gatch,  LL3.  '16,  Cincin- 
nati: Paul  V.  McNutt,  LL.B.  '16,  Bloomington, 
Ind.;  Calvin  F.  Selfridge,  '16,  Lima,  O  ;  Perry 
J.  Steams,  '16,  Milwaukee;  John  N.  Gatch,  '17, 
Cincinnati;  Herbert  E.  Ritchie.  LLB.  *19,  Cin- 
cinnati; R.  D.  Campbell,  LL.B.  "20.  MuntinKton, 
W.  Va.;  Whitfield  W.  Johnson,  LL.B.  '20.  Galva, 
m.;  H.  Haughton  BeU,  *19-21,  GncbmatL 


THE  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL  CLUBS 

The  Board  of  Student  Advisers  for  the 
Ames  Competition  in  the  Harvard  Law 

School,  composed  of  third  year  students  of 
hij^h  rank,  is  as  follows:  Robert  Cutler, 
'16.  of  Brookline,  chairman;  James  L. 
Beebe,  A.B.  (Fairmont)  '17,  of  Wichita, 
Kan.;  George  A.  BrownelL  *19,  of  New 
York  City;  Edpiir  G.  Grossman.  A.B. 
(Yale I  '17.  of  Manchj-ster,  N.  H.;  Robert 
K.  Duncan,  A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins)  '18,  of 
Cockeysville,  Md.;  James  S.  Eastham,  A.B. 
(Brown)  *19,  of  Methuen,  Mass.;  John  0. 
iMcIvrny,  A.B.  ( I'niversily  of  Galifornia) 
'18,  of  Los  Angeles;  Kenneth  F.  Simpson, 
A.B.  (Y;ilel  '17.  of  New  York  City.  The 
Board  of  Adv  isers  has  virtual  charge  of  the 
Law  School  clubs  which  compete  for  the 
Ames  Priae  in  the  preparation  and  uga* 
menl  of  cases. 

Dtirinp  the  first  year  the  debates  and 
trials  of  cases  are  l)etween  members  of  the 
same  club;  during  the  second  year  the 
clubs  debate  with  one  another;  during  the 
third  year  the  clubs  which  won  their  com- 
petitions in  the  second  year  compete  for 
the  championship.  Thirty-two  clubs  have 
qualified  for  the  second  year  of  the  compe- 
tition this  year.  The  four  third-year  clubs 
which  now  survive  and  will  compete  for 
the  1922  f  harnpionsliip  are  the  Kent..Ame>- 
Gray,  Bealc,  and  Ldward  U.  Warren  Clubs. 

THE  DANTE  CELEBRATION 

Harvard  University  will  celebrate  the  600th 
anniversary  of  the  rleath  <>f  Dante  on  Monday 
afternoon,  Oct.  17,  at  5  o'clock,  at  Sanders  The- 
atre. Ptafeasor  Charlea  H.  Grandgent,  of  the 
Komance  Language  Department,  will  give  an 
address.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club  will  sing  two 
of  the  pieces  which  they  sang  at  Dante's  tomb 
in  na\>-nna  during  their  European  trip.  PlCSi- 
dent  Lowell  will  preside. 

Profeaaor  Grandfcnt  spoke  in  Washington  at 
the  national  Dante  celebration  laat  HI ooday. 

NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OVERSEERS 

George  Wigglesworth,  74,  of  Bliltoa,  haa  been 

elected  President  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Cher- 
seers,  to  succeed  Robert  Grant,  73,  of  Boston, 
whoee  tern  as  Overseer  has  expired.  Mr.  Wif* 
pleswf)rth  is  now  serving  his  serond  term  as  an 
Overseer  of  Harvard  University.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  Harvard  Union. 
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Dedication  of  Norman  Prince  Square 


THE  area  formed  by  the  juncture  of 
Slate.  Devonshire,  and  Congress  Sts., 
Boston,  just  to  the  rear  of  the  Old 
State  HousM*.  was  named  "Norman  Prince 
Square"  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Norman  Prince,  '09,  LL.B.  '11,  at  public 
exercises  held  there  at  noon  on  August 
20,  1921.  The  square  includes  the  bit  of 
pround,  now  marked  by  a  wheel  of  paving 
Mones,  where  blood  was  shed  before  the 
Revolution  at  the  time  of  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre. 

During  the  hour  or  more  consumed  by 
the  dedicatory  exercises,  the  Square  was 
filled  with  people.  On  a  temporary  stand 
raised  against  the  Old  State  House  were 
Frederick  H.  Prince.  '80,  and  Mrs.  Prince, 
parents  of  Norman  Prince,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  immediate  family, 
relatives,  and  friends.    Elliott  C.  Cowdin. 


'09,  who  with  Norman  Prince  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Lafayette  Es- 
cadrille,  was  also  present. 

Among  the  speakers  were  former  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  W.  McCallj  City  Councillor 
Frank  J.  W.  Ford,  '04,  representing  the 
city  of  Boston;  Major  General  Clarence  R. 
Edwards,  representing  the  U.  S.  Army ;  Ad- 
miral Albert  Cleaves,  representing  the  U. 
S.  Navy;  and  J.  C.  J.  Flammand,  French 
Consul  in  Boston.  The  principal  address 
was  delivered  by  Thomas  A.  Mullen,  '84, 
chairman  of  the  Americanization  commit- 
tee of  the  city  of  Boston.  An  ode  written 
for  the  occasion  by  a  friend  of  the  Prince 
family  was  read  by  Miss  Louise  Macin- 
tosh of  New  York  City;  and  William  Ros- 
coe  Thayer.  '81,  also  composed  a  poem, 
entitled  "Norman  Prince,"  for  the  occa- 
sion. 


New  England  Federation  at  Newport 


ABOl  T  2(X)  Harvard  men  attended  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs  at 
Newport,  R.  on  July  16  and  17,  1921. 
Some  of  Aem  arrived  on  Friday  evening, 
by  boat  and  by  automobile,  but  the  ma- 
jority appeared  on  Saturday.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  meeting  were  at  St.  George's 
School,  whose  master,  Stephen  P.  Cabot, 
^92,  wsfl  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee. 

Sattir(]av  morninp  w  as  devoted  to  tennis, 
golf,  swimming,  visits  to  the  Casino  and 
die  Newport  Naval  Training  Station,  and 
various  other  diversions  according  to  the 
tastes  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting. 
Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice,  '98.  enter- 
tained the  party  at  luncheon  at  his  estate. 
In  the  afternoon  some  of  the  men  visited 
the  estate  of  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  and 
others  went  to  that  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Auchin- 

clo*^*. 

Dinner  was  served  at  Cabel  Hall,  St. 
George's  School,  at  730.  The  speakers 
were:  President  Lowell,  Former  Governor 
Charles  S.  Whitman  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 

Rire,  who  *?ave  an  illustrated  lecture  about 
some  of  his  recent  explorations.  Those 
who  registered  at  the  meeting  were: 

Sc.  '6041— Charles  H.  Littlefield. 

W-^^»iarlp<-  N  Fay. 

73— J.  A.  Estabrooks. 

74—  Ceorge  Wigglesworth. 

75— J.  P.  l  ivcrmore. 

M.D.  77— William  R.  While. 

78— .Arthur  P.  Cii*hmp,  Edward  H.  Squibb. 

•81-  Fr'.I  Joy.  .T.  L.  Pain. 

'82— J.  Payaon  Clark,  Henry  H.  Gilman. 

*83— George  P.  Morris,  C  R.  Rockwell. 

Kl    K.  v..  Allen. 

'86— E.  H.  Hosmcr.  Charles  A.  Pratt,  Walter  B. 
Wslerman. 

"88— Harvn-  P.  Towle. 

'89— Walter  L.  Jennings,  Martin  A.  Taylor. 

•90— Howard  Corninp,  Wcllingt<m  Wells. 

'91-  William  H.  Al!<n.  Tht-odore  rhamlif-rlin, 
George  H.  Chittenden.  A.  J.  Garceau,  William 
Preble  Jones,  George  Tyson,  Maurice  H,  Wildea. 


'92-'Ncthan  B.  Day,  Alexander  L  Peckham. 
"SS— Albert  Hak,  E.  O.  Hiler,  F.  E.  Stetaan. 
M.D.  '93-G.  H.  Crooker. 
*94— Austin  M.  Pinkham.  F.  W.  Stetson,  A.  J. 
Wallington. 

•95- William  E.  Clarke.  Alfred  Johnson, 
Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  £.  S.  Page,  Stephen  W. 
PhilUlM. 

'96—H.  L.  Belisle,  Howard  D.  Brown,  WflBaB 
W.  McKibbon,  Albert  W.  White. 

*97— A.  P.  CMtlenden,  J.  D.  Phillips,  Henry  R. 
Scott,  John  F.  Swifl,  S.  B.  Wetherbee. 

'9g_F.  V.  Edgell,  Charles  Jackaon,  Glenn  TU- 
ley  Mbrse,  A.  Hamilton  Rice. 

D.M.D.  •98— M.  C.  Smith. 

'99— W.  C  Ford,  Arthur  Adana,  Paul  Bunage, 
S.  W.  Duncan,  A.  V.  Galbraiih,  Irving  L  L 
Jamrson,  Charles  H.  Morris,  E.  Lawrcooe  (NiTCf, 
Elliott  W.  Remiclc,  Henry  H.  Fish. 

'00— Robert  J.  Graves,  Joseph  E.  Rochette. 

D  M  D.  ()0— W.  W.  Marnel,  D.  F.  Spinney. 

01— .N.  H.  Batcbelder,  Sidney  L.  Deals.  M.  A. 
Sullivan. 

'02-<:.  N.  naxt.  r.   Guy   E.  Carletflo,  E.  K 
Greene,  Carleton  R.  Metcalf. 
I).M.D.  "Oi-^Walter  C  Miner. 
'03--Ceor8B  C  Joknsoo,  William  B.  Laikin. 

H.  P.  Stevens. 

D.M.D.  03— G.  H.  Wright. 

'01  Kr.(l  G.  Brinsmade,  Walter  C.  Durfee, 
Paul  M.  Lewis,  Leverett  Bradley,  E.  A.  Taft 

105— A.  E.  Chase,  E.  J.  Ford. 

.A.M.  'O.S — L  Eugene  Emerson. 

06-  Frederick  W.  Aldrcd.  Charles  D.  Davol, 
Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Edwin  B.  Stillman,  Franklin 
S.  Whitney. 

•07— C.  M.  Clark. 

Ph.D.  '07— F.  W.  C,  I.ieder. 

"OS — Ernest  H.  Mien.  F.me»t  W'.  Carman, 
Thaxter  Eaton,  j.  H.  Ordway,  John  Richardsoo. 

S.M.  •09— C.  E.  Haipler. 

'10— G.  H.  Crosbie.  A.  W.  Fletcher. 

'11    Joseph  Murdock.  Merman  A.  Osgood. 
12-  II.  R.  Morse,  William  t.  Patrick. 

"13 — John  T.  Donovan. 

A.M.    l.V-John  H.  Deminj: 

•14_'1\  0.  Boole,  J.  Frank  Brown.  E.  K.  Davis, 
W.  A.  Hill,  E.  H.  Marrett,  J.  S.  Tomajan,  L  M. 
Wright.  Arthur  H.  Doyle.  Frank  T.  Hertell. 

.M.B.A.  14— W.  L.  V^alker,  Charles  F.  Collins. 

LL.B.  14-Anan  K.  Smith. 

'16 — Francis  J.  O'Brien. 

'17 — E.  E.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Looney. 

AJi.  *17— A.  J.  Phillips. 
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1&-D.  W.  Ellsworth,  D.  I.  HmakeU,  L,  B. 
Leonard,  Lccda  A.  Wheeler. 

19-V.  N.  H.  Bate!*  WilUm  A.  Dole,  Jr.,  C  E. 
Thayer. 

'20-Donald  Holbrook. 

"21 — Gerhard  Cade. 

Law  '21-23— F.  V.  Gaicia. 


1902  DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  members  of  the  class  of  '02, 
Harvard  Cullege,  will  have  a  dinner  at  die  Bar* 
Tsrd  Club  of  Nrw  York  City  on  Nov.  4,  the  night 
before  the  Har>ard-Princeton  football  game.  They 
have  invited  the  Boston  membert  of  Ae  data 
to  join  with  them,  and  in  fact  will  he  delighted 
to  have  ail  1902  men  who  can  he  in  New  York 
Citv  on  that  day  join  dieni. 

The  movement  for  the  dinner  has  been  started 
by  Kenneth  P.  Budd,  357  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  a  member  of  the  Qaas  Committee. 

Badd  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  class.  A  temporary  New  York  com- 
■iliai;  emuisting  of  Budd,  Louis  B.  Wdile,  Oa» 
car  Coop«'r.  C.  S.  Sargent.  Jr.,  J.  0.  Low,  John 
Price  Jones,  and  Edison  Lewis,  has  been  aD> 
pointed. 

HOLDER  OF  THE  CHOATE  FELLOWSHIP 

Theodore  F.  T.  Plucknett,  a  gradoate  af  the 
Uaiversity  of  London  and  recently  a  research  stu- 
dent at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  which 
John  Harvard  was  a  student,  holds  the  Joseph 
Hodges  Choate  Memorial  Fellowship,  which  was 
feonded  in  1M9  by  members  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  .New  York  City  to  be  awarded  to  a  British 
subject,  n  student  in  Harvard  University,  who 
had  Sladied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Plucknett  has  been  engaged  on  the  study  of  canon 
Jaw  in  medieval  England.  He  will  study  at  the 
Hatvard  Law  School,  whose  collection  of  works 
on  English  law  ia  more  nearlj  complete  than  any 
in  England. 

HOLDS  THE  CHAPMAN  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Erst  bolder  of  the  Victor  Chapman 
Scholarship  at  Hatvard  fa  Gny  Evin  who,  al- 
though blinded  during  the  war  while  serving  in 
the  French  Army,  has  completed  his  education 
in  PVance,  and  has  entered  this  year  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Despite  his  handicap  he  was  se- 
lected from  many  applicants  on  the  basis  of  his 
schslariy  attainments.  He  will  study  particular- 
ly international  law 

M.  Evin  has  received  viituslly  every  decora- 
tisn  awarded  by  the  French  Amy:  Ugion 
fHonneur,  Medaille  Militaire,  and  the  Croix  de 
Oitent.  He  is  the  son  of  a  profwaor  ia  a  amall 


villafjc  in  Northern  France.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  joined  the  Army.  In  1913  during 
one  engagement  he  fell  wounded  in  thirty 
places,  Iilind.  somewhat  deaf,  and  his  skull  seri- 
ously injured.  At  the  French  "Lighthouse"  he 
learned  typewriting  and  shorthand  and  how  to 
read  and  write  the  Braille  system.  While  he 
was  conviiescing  from  his  wounds  he  continued 
the  studies  which  the  war  had  interrupted,  and 
vrithin  six  months  passed  his  examinations  for 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  Two  years  later  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1918  fao 
passed  his  law  examinations  with  the  highest 
rank  in  a  class  of  80.  He  has  also  found  time 
to  write  considerable  poetry  which  haa  been 
collected  recently  in  hook-foim. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE 

Dean  W.  B.  Donham  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  .'\dministration.  Professor  Kirsopp 
Lake  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Department, 
and  Dean  C.  H.  Haskins  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  .Arts  and  Sciences  spoke  at  a  reception  given 
last  Monday  evening  by  the  Graduate  Schools 
Society  at  Phillips  Brooks  House.  Delmar 
Leighton,  Or.  Bus.  2,  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  explained  ita  varioua 
activities. 

Nearly  500  freshmen  attended  dm  MHUial 
Phillips  Brooks  House  Association  reception 
which  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept  29. 
Richard  Chute,  "22,  of  Boston,  President  of  the 
Asaociation,  opened  the  meeting  with  a  discus- 
aion  of  the  acthritiea  of  Brooks  House.  The  Glee 
Club  sang  several  sdections.  The  presidents  of 
the  Crtffljon,  the  lampoon,  the  Advocate,  and 
the  Glee  Qub  spoke  briefly.  Other  speakers 
were  Dr.  R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.,  '01,  coach  of  the  fresh- 
man crew.  Captain  Kane  of  the  football  team, 
and  Walter  L  Hbbetts,  '17,  Graduate  Secretary 
of  the  Brooks  House  Association. 

Professor  C.  H.  Edgell,  Chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  the  Choice  of  Electivea, 
spoke  before  a  meeting  of  foreign  atudcnta  in 
Phillips  Broolu  House  on  Sept.  26. 

THE  HARVARD  UNION 

The  Hatvard  Union  opened  it»  duurs  on  Sept. 
26.  During  the  first  three  wieks  it  will  be 
open,  as  usual,  to  all  members  of  the  University, 
but  after  Oct.  12  only  members  will  be  admitted. 
The  membership  fee  this  year  is  $10  for  new 
members,  and  $7.50  for  those  who  have  joined 
previously.  The  graduate  manager  for  the  cur- 
rent academic  year  is  Francis  B.  Foaler,  '17. 

Terry,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  clerk 
in  the  College  Office,  has  left  the  staff  at  Uni- 
versity Hall  to  take  charge  of  the  cigar  counter 
at  the  Union. 
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FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointraenU  have  been 
made: 

George  Washington  Pierce,  PIlD.  "00, 

Rumford  Professor  of  Physics,  to  succeed 
Edwin  H.  Hall,  who  has  become  Professor- 
Kmeritiis.  Dr.  Pierce  has  been  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  University  since  1901, 
when  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in 
physics;  before  that  time  he  had  taught 
.science  in  the  Dallas,  Tex..  Hi<ih  School. 
Since  1917  he  has  been  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Harvard,  and  since  1915  Di- 
rector of  the  Cruft  High-Tension  Electrical 
Laboratory. 

Theodore  I.yman,  '97,  Ph.D.  "00.  Hollis 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  He  has  been  on  tlie  staff  of 
the  University  practically  ever  since  his 
graduation  from  College,  in  1917  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Physics,  and  he 
has  been  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory  since  1910.  The  chair  to 
which  he  now  Micoeeds  has  been  filled  in 
recent  years  by  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce 
from  laoo  to  1911.  and  bv  Professor  Wal- 
lace C.  Sabine  from  19]  1  to  1919. 

Manley  0.  Hudson,  LL.B.  '10,  SJ.D.'IT, 
who  has  been  since  1919  Assistant  Profes* 
sor  of  l^w,  has  been  promoted  to  Profes- 
sor of  Law.  For  nine  years  he  taught  in 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Francis  W.  Peabody,  *03,  M.D.  '07,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine;  he 

has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Medical  School 

•  inre  191.3.  ami  is  now  in  China  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  boarii  of  trustees  of  the  China 
Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

Charles  Morton  Smith.  M.D.  '91.,  has 
]>een  appointed  Clinical  Profe-sor  of 
SyphiloloL'v :  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Medical  School  since  1902. 

Other  recent  appointments  at  the  Medi- 
cal School  are:  James  D.  Means,  '07,  M.D. 
*11,  .Assistant  Professor  of  Mcdirine; 
Jame^  I),  fiarnrv.  '00,  .M.D.  '04,  Instructor 
in  Cenito  L  rinary  Surgery;  Charles  H. 
Dimn,  "96,  M.D.  *00,  and  Fritz  B.  Talbot, 
'00,  M.D.  '05,  Instructors  in  Pediatrics. 


RECENT  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

The  Hemenway  Fellowship  in  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Ethnology  has  been  awarded  to 
Biraja  Sanlcar  Guha  d  Calcutta,  India.  He 

graduated  from  the  University  of  Calcutta 
in  1912.  In  191617  he  was  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Logic  at  Bangabashi  Col- 
lege, Calcutta.  This  is  his  second  year  in 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Thr  John  Rrown  Fellowship  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  has  been  awarded 
to  Hilding  Berglund  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
He  has  already  been  at  work  one  year  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  under  the  dir* 
ection  of  Dr.  Otto  Kniit  Olof  Folin.  Ham- 
ilton Kuhn  Professor  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry. 

Travelling  fellowships  in  architecture 

have  been  awarded  this  vear  to  Lloyd  M. 
Hendrick.  Jr..  'J 2,  M.Arch  '15,  of  Somer- 
ville.  William  C.  OToole,  M.Arch.  '21,  of 
Louisville,  and  John  L.  Skinner,  Arcli. 
*19-20,  of  Detroit.  Hendrick  and  Skinner 
were  in  Europe  last  year  also  on  travelling 
fellowships. 

1  pon  nomination  of  the  Facnltv  of  the 
Engineering  School,  scholarships  have 
beni  awarded  to  V.  N.  Krivobok  of  New 
York  City,  Paul  B.  Flanders  of  Concord, 
\.  H.,  Julius  L.  Click  of  Cleveland 
Heights,  O.,  Rexford  S.  Tucker  of  Arlinj;- 
ton»  and  William  W.  Torrey  of  Jalfrey, 
N.H. 

The  May  Prizes  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Admini.stration  for  the  best 
graduation  theses  have  been  awarded  to 
Frankhn  W.  Ryan,  M.B.A.  '21,  of  Eimont, 
Kan.,  whose  thesis  was  considered  best,  and 
to  Edison  H.  Baker,  M.B.A.  *2I,  of  Green- 
ville. Pa.,  whose  thesis  was  considered  sec* 
ond  best. 

TO  LECTURE  ON  SOCIAL  ETHICS 

Sanford  Bates,  CommiMioner  of  Corrections  in 
Masiachusetts,  will  deliver  a  seriea  of  Ircturfs 
iluring  the  prrs^Hit  academic  year  for  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard.  He  will 
speak  on  forms  and  methods  of  sociil  service, 
the  administration  of  institutions  and  welfare 
agencies,  and  will  discuss  penal  legislation  and 
the  process  of  promoting  penal  lawi. 
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YACHTING  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Sometime  over  a  rnc  nth  ago  Albert  Y. 
Cowen.  '07.  of  (llrvcland,  his  wife,  and  a 
crew  of  friencis,  put  out  through  Ambrose 
Qunmei,  New  York,  in  m  96-foot  motor 
yadit  in  which  diey  expect  to  eirele  die 
plobe  during  the  next  year  and  a  half. 
The  t  raft  is.  the  first  of  its  size  and  kind  to 
undertake  such  a  voyage;  and  it  flies  the 
flag  of  the  Adventureis*  Qttb^  die  third 
ever  awarded  by  tiiat  organisation.  The 
yacht  is  christened  the  "Speejacks,"  as  Mr. 
CoHen  was  familiarly  known  when  he  was 
in  Collie. 

After  stopping  at  Nivfolk  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  the  *^peeiacks**  cut  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  is  probably  now  cross- 
ing the  Pa(ifi(  Oioan  for  the  Marquesas 
islands,  a  distant  e  of  3,729  miles,  which  in 
ftself  is  a  record  for  a  lioat  of  this  type. 
From  there  the  ^^peejadn**  will  go  to 
Tahiti.  Society  Islands,  Samoa,  Fiji,  the 
NVw  H#»hrid»'^.  and  New  Calcd(»nia.  Mr. 
(^wen  plans  to  cruise  through  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  many  of  which  are  isolated 
and  virtually  unicnown.  Inasmuch  as  the 
*^peeiacks'*  cannot  carry  suflicient  fuel  to 
last  thfouirhout  the  vovaee,  gasoline  has 
been  shipped  to  some  of  the  islands  where 
the  "Speejacks**  will  call. 

If  the  party  follows  schedule  they  will 
spend  next  Christmas  at  Sydnev,  Australia, 
and  then  push  on  to  Java.  Borneo,  and 
Manila.  Then  they  will  so  to  China,  Siam, 
India.  Arabia,  and  spend  the  second  Christ* 
mss  at  Cairo.  They  will  visit  Turkey, 
r.rwe.  France,  and  Spain,  and  turn  south 
tc  \^Vst  Afri«  a.  u hence  thcv  will  make  the 
lonj:  passa^re  across  the  Atlantic,  reachin3 
ln»ire  possibly  in  April,  1923. 

The  *^peejadc8,**  which  was  built  in  a 
Harlem  River  yard,  is  98  feet  long  and  17 
ff*et  v>idc.  is  registered  as  100  tons,  and 
draws  six  feet  of  water.  Everything  below 
tke  water  line  is  made  of  bronze,  and  all 
•f  the  upper  works,  including  the  dedcs, 
arf  teakwood,  especially  imported  from 
India.  Tlip  lironze  bottom  will  protect  the 
craft  from  the  tcrado  worm  which  in  trop- 
icsl  climates  do  damage  to  an  ordinary 
kosl;  and  die  teakwood  is  also  a  protec- 


tion against  other  tropical  worms.  The 
"Speejacks"  is  capable  of  13  knots  an 
hour,  with  a  cruising  radius  of  3,000  miles. 
She  is  driven  by  two  2S0>horsepower  en- 
gines which  burn  either  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene. Everylhin'z  on  board  is  operated  by 
electricity,  which  is  supplied  from  two 
generators.  Condensers  which  produce  six 
gallons  of  fresh  water  an  hour  were  in- 
stalled to  supplement  the  1,000  gallons  of 
water  which  the  "Speejaf  ks"  can  carry.  \ 
refrigerating  machine  turns  the  fresh  wa- 
ter into  ice  as  needed.  When  she  left  New 
York  the  **Speejack8**  had  on  board  more 
than  7.000  priuiuls  of  canned  goods,  stowed 
under  her  det  ks.  All  supplies  were  put  in 
sealed  cans,  whether  food  or  not;  and  put 
in  drawers  or  closets  lined  with  red  cedar 
to  prevent  mildew  and  keep  out  the  moths. 
The  crew  is  composed  of  Mr.  Gowen^s  per- 
sonal friends,  among  whom  the  various 
duties  of  navigation,  photography,  and 
such,  have  been  divided. 

THE  <*MOIIDAY  EVENHfG**  SPEAKERS 

The  sijM'akrrs  of  thr  first  seven  Monday  even- 
ing meetings  for  freshmen,  which  are  held  each 
year  fai  the  Freahman  Halls  under  the  direction 
n(  the  Pkillipa  Brodca  House  Aiaocialion,  are  as 

follows: 

Oet  3— Profetaor  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  UNK  of 

the  RelifrifUi'i  ncpartnx  nt  of  \mhersl  College. 

OcU  10— John  Farwell  Moors,  83.  Fellow  of 
Harvard  College. 

Oct.  17— Dr.  Paul  Revere  Fmihingliam,  "86, 
minister  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston. 

Oct  24— Rev.  Sherrard  Billinga,  'SO,  of  Groton 
School.  Crotiiii.  ^T.l-'- 

Oct.  31 — U.  H.  Trumbull,  T5,  former  player  on 
the  Hanrard  football  team. 

Nov.  7  Dr.  William  I.earoyd  Sperry,  miniater 
of  the  Central  Church,  Boston. 

Nov.  14— Dean  Charlea  Reynolda  Brown  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School. 

PROFESSORS  CONDUCT  PRAYERS 

Mominfr  prayrra  were  conducted  in  Applcton 

Chapel  last  week  liy  the  following  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Professor 
Afidr£  Morize  of  tlie  French  Departflkent;  Prea* 
ident  I.owi  11 :  Professor  George  P.  Baker  of  the 
English  Department;  Professor  Bliss  Perry  of 
the  Engiiah  Departneni;  Profeaaor  William  B. 
Munro  of  the  Department  nf  Covcnunent;  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Burbank  of  the  Department  of  £co- 
nomica. 
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'70 — Louis  Curtis,  of  Boston,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  of  that  city,  to  succeed  the  late 
Charles  P.  Bowdildi,  *I63.  Curtis  Is  the  13tb 
president  of  the  company  since  it  was  orpranizrij 
in  1818.  It  has  a  very  broad  charter  and  is  now 
practically  a  banking  institution. 

'70 — C«'itrpr  S.  Liltlrficld  of  Winchester,  Mass., 
who  has  been  the  senior  special  justice  of  the 
4th  District  Court  «f  EMtem  Middlesex  Covuity 
ever  since  the  court  was  created  39  years  apo, 
has  resigned.  For  ten  years  before  the  district 
court  was  estahlished  he  was  trial  justice  in  the 
)X  inr!i(>-iler  court,  which  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  juri^-diction  of  the  district  court.  He  has 
therefore,  ser^ed  on  the  bench  for  49  years.  He 
was  a  memher  of  tlir  first  class  wliich  graduated 
from  the  Soinerville,  Mass,  High  School  and  was 
the  youngest  merni»er  uf  his  class  in  College. 

76—  Charles  F.  Thwiiij:,  who  has  been  for  31 
years  president  of  NVeslern  Reserve  University, 
has  resigned.  Hit  naigmtioii  will  take  effect  on 
Nov.  11. 

77-  HoUis  R.  Bailey,  LL.B.  78,  A  .M.  79,  of 
Boston,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  which  recent!y  met  at  I  he  Hague. 
He  has  been  since  190.T  chairman  of  ihe  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners  of  Massachu.seirs.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  Bar  V^^m  iation- 

79^Ldwdrd  H.  Alherton's  addresa  is  22  Aed- 
wortli  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

'81 — Livingston  Hunt's  addreaa  ia  South  Ferry 
Terminal,  New  York  City. 

'85— Joseph  A.  Hill,  A.M.  "88,  has  been  made 
Aaaiatant  Director  of  the  Federal  Census.  Hill 
was  appointed  to  this  office  by  President  Hard- 
ing, and  tlie  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

'85— Edson  L.  Whitney,  A.M.  '88,  Ph.D.  90. 
has  left  Washington,  D.  C,  to  go  to  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  WilliamalNirg,  Va.,  where 
he  is  to  be  Professor  of  Coouaeice  aod  Inchistrial 

Relations. 

'86-87.  "90-91.  Law  87  90— L- on  M.  Abbott  of 
Boston  has  been  elected  Sovereign  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Juristliction.  He 
is  a  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Massachusetts 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons.  Abbott  is  a  member  of 
the  hw  <rm  «l  Bate«,  Nay,  Ahbott  A  Dane,  Boa- 
ton. 

MD.  '87— Herbert  L.  Smith  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 


has  he«n  elected  Tice-pre^ent  of  the  New  Eag« 

land  Surgical  Society. 

iHi — Frederic  P.  Clement's  address  is  116  East 
58th  St..  New  York  City. 

*8«— Charles  A.  Porter,  M  D.  *92,  of  Boston, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  New  England 
Surgical  Society. 

"89 — Pro'es-ior  James  H.  Ropes  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Paris  to  Cambridge.  His  address 
is  13  F'ollen  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

DM  D.  "89— Frederick  S.  Hopkins's  addxeaa  is 
.^03  %  est  102d  St.,  New  York  City. 

'90— J.  T.  Crawle)r*s  permanent  addresa  b  Twin 
Oaks,  Warrenton.  Va. 

'90— \^ellington  \^ells,  LLB.  "93,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Massachuaetta  Senate,  haa  been 
appointed  chairman  of  a  special  commission 
created  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  look 
into  the  banking  laws  of  that  State  and  see 
whether  they  need  amendment.  The  commission 
is  made  up  of  three  Senators,  three  Represents- 
tiTOs»  the  Bank  Gonunisnoner,  and  three  other 
persons. 

*91— John  0.  Hall,  Jr..  is  at  St.  Paul  s  School. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

A.M.  ^l— Professor  William  L.  Phelps  of 
Yale  Lnivcrsity  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Litt.D.  from  Colgate  University  last  June,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  same  degree  from  Brown  University 
as  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1921. 

*92— Joseph  Allen's  address  ia  9  Myrde  St. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

•92-Arthur  Woods,  Gr.  '92-93,  A.M.  (Hon.) 
'16,  was  appointed  by  President  Harding  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Conference  on  L^nemploymcnt 
which  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  26. 

'94 — Le  Roy  Harvey  was  elected,  June  3,  mayor 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  a  majority  of  1,900  over 
his  Democratic  oponent,  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
Vale  '90. 

'9-V — Robert   R.  Tniilt^   address  is  36  Sason 
Road,  Newton  Highlands,  .Mass. 
'9S— Walter  M.  Briggs's  addreaa  b  Plaaaanton, 

Gal. 

A.M.  '95— A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Ph.D.  00,  A.B. 
(Princeton)  '93,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  at  a  spe<> 
iai  election  on  Sept.  27,  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  6th  Massachusetts  district  to  fill  a 
Taeaney  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  eon- 
gressmsn  elected  in  1920.  Andrew  waa  In» 
stntctor  in  Political  Economy  at  Harvard  fraa 
1899  to  1901,  Instructor  in  Economics  from  1901 
to  1903.  and  .A-ssistant  Professor  of  Economics 
from  1903  to  1909.   In  1909  he  resigned  his  po- 
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•ition  in  Cambridge  and  went  to  Waaldngton  88 
cipcrt  assistant  and  editor  of  the  publications 
f.f  the  National  Monetan'  Commis^iion  which  had 
;iut  been  created  to  study  and  report  on  the 
financial  systems  of  all  the  important  countries 
of  the  world.  Andrew  prepared  the  fortv  '^ix 
Toiomes  published  by  the  Commission.  When 
that  irarfc  was  finished,  he  became  socoessively 
Director  of  the  Mint  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  From  1910  to  1912  he  was  treas* 
ucr  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  1914  he 
was  an  unsur<  .-ivful  candidate  against  the  late 
CoL  A.  P.  Gardner,  '&S,  for  the  Republican  nom- 
isatiaQ  for  Congress.    During  the  war  Andrew 

ser^eil  in  Franr*".  first  with  t!ir-  French  and  later 
with  the  L.  S.  .\rmy.  He  organized  and  direct- 
ed the  American  Field  Service  with  the  French 
Anny  That  s^r\  \rf  mnsisted  of  4 1  volunteer 
aahnJancc  and  transport  sections,  and  included 
■are  Uian  2,000  American  volunteers  and  more 
thin  l.nOO  donated  American  aulomohiles.  Be- 
caaae  of  iiis  conspicuous  service,  Andrew  was 
■ade  a  Ckevalier  de  la  Legton  itHenneur  and 
rrceived  the  Croix  Cut-rrf  from  the  French 
forniunenL  The  Lnited  States  gave  him  the 
Dteingushed  Service  Medal.  In  Septambcr, 
IW,  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the 
United  States  NatifliMl  Army. 

Robertson  DidTs  sddress  is  35  Chest- 
nnt  Plare,  Brooklinc  46,  Mass. 

V7-C.  Gates  Barnard's  address  is  58  West 
SM  St^  New  York  Gty. 

*)7  Horace  Binney,  M.D.  "01,  of  Boston,  has 
bccB  eiected  a  member  of  the  Mew  England  Sur- 
gical Sodeiy. 

yH-C  Minot  Weld,  S  M.  '01,  is  the  senior 
■caber  sf  the  firm  of  Weld  &  Liddell,  consulting 
csghwRs  and  economists,  at  2  Rector  St.  New 
Yaik  Citv. 

V7-Edgar  H.  WeUs  and  Mrs.  Phillips  B. 
ThMpeoa  will  open  on  Oct.  24  at  41A  East  47th 
St.,  New  York  City,  a  shop  for  die  Sale  of  old 
sb4  rare  books  and  prints.  They  are  agents  for 
Ac  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  reproduc- 
tion* of  the  Windsor  Castle  series  of  drawings, 
WBM  of  whicii,  the  Holbeins  especially,  were 
okibited  last  spring  in  the  Treasure  Room  of 
ibe  Widener  Library  and  elsewhere  llMr  Boston. 
Tbc  ae«  firm  are  also  the  American  agents  of  the 
lesJoB  Economic  Review. 

^B— Rudolph  B.  Flershem's  address  is  1807 
Ekwood  Ave.,  Buflfalo.  N.  Y. 

^B— John  M.  Cibbs  of  Waltham,  who  is  a 
i^nb'r  of  the  Massacbusetu  Senaie^  has  been 
Cfpsialed  on  a  special  commission  recently  creat- 
ed ta  look  into  the  banking  legislation  of  the 
^)«  with  the  object  of  recommending  such 

■SKadmenl*  a«   ■"•rm  drsirahle. 

MJ).^-I'hj lemon  K.  Truesdale  of  Fall  River, 
Mas».  has  been  elected  seerstary  of  Ihe  New 
Esiiaad  Surgical  Society. 


'99— James  C.  Fyshe,  Med.  •■0>>-06,  has  changed 
his  address  to  Walerhole,  Alberta,  Canada. 

"90-  r.eorfr'*  I)  Hall,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cook  &  Hail,  iaiid!>oape  architects,  with  offices 
in  the  I.  W.  llellman  Building,  Los  Angeles^  has 
Ixui^ht  a  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  His  address  is 
1190  S.  Pasadena  .Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

"99— The  address  of  E.  Hidmrt  Utchfield,  Law 
"98  99,  is  111  Broadway,  New  York  Citv. 

'00— Philip  P.  Chaae,  AJU.  '01,  LL.B.  03,  is 
an  Assistant  Dean  vX  Harvard  College. 

'00  D wight  F.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation. 

X)0— John  B.  Hawes,  -2d,  M.D.  *03,  has  moved 
his  oJlice  to  11  Marlboro  St.,  Bo^tnn 

'00 — ^Peter  A.  Jay  is  the  American  Minister 
at  Bucharest,  Rumania. 

*00 — A  daughter,  Joan,  was  horn,  Sept.  19,  to 
Alfred  M.  Tozzer.  A.M.  01,  Ph.D.  04,  and  Mrs. 
Toazer. 

'00 -Walter  G.  Waitt*s  addiess  is  Box  34, 

Pemaquid,  Me. 

LL.B.  '00— William  A.  Bums,  A.B.  (WilUams) 
'97.  of  Pittsfidd.  Mass ,  has  been  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Masaachusetts. 

'Ol— Henry  S.  Ashton,  Law  YI^-IL  is  cemdact* 
ing  a  private  tutoring  school  at  JcfferSOn  Valley, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

DI — blames  F.  Briggs's  address  is  7  Anthony 
St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

'01 — David  Daly's  address  is  now  P.  0.  Box 
403,  Keokuk.  la. 

'01— Julius  W.  E;ggleston*s  address  is  Cuttings- 
ville.  Vt. 

X)l — Reginald  Hdier  Howe,  Jr.,  gave  a  lecture, 

Sept.  23,  in  Worcester  at  a  gathering  of  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Natural  History  Societies. 
His  subject  was  '^Dragon  Flies.**   He  illustrated 

his  lecture  with  lantern  views. 

'01— Charles  L  Pettingell.  LL.B.  '&i.  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  at  a  special 
election  held,  Sept.  27,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
6th  Massachusetts  district. 

A..M.  *01— James  F.  Messenger  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.,  where  he  is  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

X)2— The  address  of  Thomas  M.  Corson.  S.T.B.  • 
t)S,  is  3210  Paxton  .\ve.,  Cincinnati. 

^2 — Ralph  H.  Keller  was  married  in  Grace 
Church,  Newton.  Mass,  Sept.  15^  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Rebecca  Rose,  of  Clu'stertown.  Md. 

'02 — Crawford  Blagden's  present  address  is  19 
West  16th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'02— Walter  Shuebruk,  LL.B.  04,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  been  appointed  on  a  special  com- 
mission crralt'd  to  examine  the  banking  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  report  \\!iat.  if  any,  amend- 
ments are  needed. 

"03—5.  Huntington  Wolcott  has  been  elected 
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a  director  of  the  MasuchuwUs  Hospital  Life  In- 
Miranee  Co.,  of  Bo«ton.  He  i«  also  a  vioe-preai* 
dent  of  that  corporation. 

'O^Howard  R.  Ward,  S.fi.  04^  has  moved  his 
office  to  10  East  44th  St,  New  York  Gty.  Be- 
sides continuing  his  (.■ngincrring  practice,  Ward 
will  also  act  as  eastern  representative  of  Ae  '*In- 
ternational  Minerals  Syndicate**  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  their  New  York  offices. 

'04— Thomas  Prince  Beal,  Jr,  was  married  at 
Shellranie,  Aug.  11,  to  Miss  May  Lefferts  Morgan. 

Ol  Stanley  A.  Berry,  LLB.  06,  has  I.e.  ii 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Globe  Indemnity  Co,  at  901  Insur- 
ance Fxrhange,  Chicago. 

'04^L«  Rue  Brown,  LLB.  06,  has  resigned 
his  office  of  General  Solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  and  has  resumed 
the  general  practice  of  law  at  141  Milk  St.,  Bos> 
ton,  Mass.,  with  Elias  Field,  104,  LL.B.  '06,  and 

Charles;  C.  McCarthy.  Law 

'04 — William  M.  Gregory's  address  is  2458 
Qneenston  Road,  Qevefand.  O. 

"04— Herbert  F.  Prt-.ti.n'>  address  is  St. 
Georges  School,  Mewport,  H.  1.  Preston  has  had 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  past  seven  months, 
when  he  was  in  Europe. 

'Oi— The  address  of  Wilfurd  C.  Saeger,  LLB. 
"07,  ia  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

'04-  F..  \.  R.  Thav'T.  fnrmerfy  president  of 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston  and 
more  recently  president  of  the  Chase  National 
Hank  of  N<-w  Votk.  lias  Itcrome  a  partner  in  the 
sugar  firm  of  L.  Atkins  &  Co,  New  York  City. 
Ill  health  compelled  Thayer  to  retire  from  the 
Chas'.-  National  Bank,  hut  he  lias  now  recovered. 

'04— Herbert  S.  Welsh's  address  is  132  South 
4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'04-Heniamir  C.  \  an  Wye.  A.M.  '07,  and  Mrs. 
Van  Vlye,  with  a  party  of  friends  from  Cincin- 
nati, traveled  in  Curope  last  summer. 

'01 — Carlos  \.  Zanetti's  address  is  Calle  27  No. 
8,  V  edado,  Havana,  Cuba. 

A.M.  *04 — George  S.  Stevenson  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Society  for  Savin  H  irtford, 
Conn ,  last  J  une.  He  has  also  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass, 
and  of  Trinity  rollrpe.  Hartford.  Conn. 

'03 — Russel  E.  Sard's  address  is  care  of  Dom- 
inick  A  Dominick,  115  Broadwav,  New  York 
City. 

LLB.  OS— Davis  B.  Keniston,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Dart- 
mouth)  "02,  of  BoMon,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

^fas^>aelnl<^■lt^  Ifouv  of  Reprt-sfntalives,  has 
been  appointed  on  a  special  commission  recently 
created  to  examine  and  propose  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  hanking  laws  of  the  State, 

'06 — Henry  L.  Lincoln's  address  is  354  Pine 
St..  San  Francisco,  CaL 

'OH — J.  Lloyd  Derby  is  in  the  law  office  of 
\\ell9  &  Moran,  68  William  St..  .New  York  City. 


09— A  daughter,  .Viary  Elizabeth  Higgins,  was 
bom,  April  21,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  John  J.  Hig- 
gins  and  Bessie  (Mc Walter)  Higgins. 

'10— Alfred  L  Moriarty  was  married,  Sept.  10, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Richards,  of  Pompton  Plains, 
.N.  J.  .Moriarty  is  assistant  sales  manager  ffir 
Antonio  Koig  &  Langsdorf,  cigar  manufacturers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'11— A  son  was  horn.  Sept.  20,  1921,  to  Henry 
Foster  and  Helena  L  (Fish)  Foster. 

.*11 — Paul  C.  Squire,  .American  consul  at  Dun- 
kerqiii-.  France,  is  now  in  Boston  on  a  two 
months'  leave.  His  address,  while  on  leave,  is  40 
Court  St ,  Boston. 

'11— Lieut.  Harold  R.  .Stiles's  address  is  U.S. 
.Naval  .\ir  Station,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

A.M.  ni— Wynne  N.  GaHick's  address  b  616 
North  C.  .St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

.M.C.E.  11— Hardy  Cross  is  Professor  of  Struct- 
nral  Engineering  in  the  department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering at  the  I'niyersity  of  Illinois.  I  rliana. 

M.E.E.  '11— Chester  S.  Wendell  s  address  is  in 
care  of  the  Stamford  Gas  t  Electric  Co.,  Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

'12— The  address  of  Clifford  S.  Parker,  \M. 
'14,  is  140  Park  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

'12  ("larence  B.  Randall,  LLB.  'It.  partici- 
pated in  the  .\merican  Legion  tour  to  France  this 
summer  as  a  delegate  from  Michigan. 

'l.'i-  Percy  I..  Wendell,  who  was  captain  of  the 
university  eleven  in  his  senior  year,  is  head 
coach  of  the  football  team  at  Williams  College 
this  season.  Last  year  lie  coached  tlii'  BostiiH 
University  squad  and  turned  out  the  strongest 
team  that  college  has  ever  had. 

*I4— Edward  H.  Barry's  addicM  1*  21  Bedford 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'14— The  address  of  Arthur  L.  Dunham,  A.M. 
'17.  is  7  Hue  de  Nfezieies,  Paris,  VI,  France. 

15 — Frederick  S.  Hopkins,  M.D.  '18,  was  mar- 
ried in  Newton,  Mass,  Sept.  13,  to  Miss  Mary 
Isabel  West  of  that  city.  Dr  and  Mrs.  Hopkins 
will  live  at  435  Union  St,  Springiieid,  Mass. 

'IS— Steams  Morse,  A.M.  '16,  is  teaching  Eng* 
lish  at  the  Morristown  School.  Morristown.  N.  J. 

'15 — The  engagement  of  Bruce  Snow,  M.D.  '19, 
to  Miss  Alice  Wormwood,  has  been  announced. 

'If) — George  P.  Loomis  is  a  development  en- 
gineer with  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
His  address  Is  630  Crosby  St.,  Akron. 

*17 — Noel  Chadwick  is  with  the  Louisiana  Oil 
Refining  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Invin- 
cible Oil  Coiporation,  at  Shieveport,  La. 

'17  -Robert  S.  Cook.  S  B.  and  C,E.  (M.  L  T.) 
'21,  is  doing  engineering  work  for  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    His  present  address  is  118 

Clarendon  St..  Syracuse. 

'18 — William  B.  Snow,  Jr,  was  married  in 
Boston,  Sept.  8,  to  Miss  Anna  Upton  Wheder. 

*19 — Milan  A.  I.opan  is  doing  chemical  work 
in  the  .Niagara  Falls  .Memorial  Hospital,  Niagara 
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Palis,  N.  Y.   Hto  addrcM  U  €SI  SvmA  St, 

VUjfara  Falls. 

'20"R<Hlington  Fiske,  Jr^  is  with  the  Interna- 
tioaal  Acceptance  Baidt,  Inc^  at  31  Pine  St, 
New  York  City.  His  letters  should  be  addressed 
in  care  of  the  Harvard  Club,  27  West  44th  St. 
New  York  City. 

"SO— Frank  E.  Ciddings,  Jr.,  is  assistant  ship- 
in|  cierk  with  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing 
Gil  His  addiesa  is  NewouulEel  Houae^  Newnar' 
kft,  N.  H. 

"20— Rohert  W.  Hanraod  ia  aaaiatant  to  the 
■iisfv  «f  the  Mka  Mnriee  depertoMiit  of  die 

A.  Slorrs  &  Bement  Co.,  paper  merchants,  140 
Ftiuak  Sl,  Boston.  Hia  present  address  ia  396 
Oatmi  Sl,  Cambiidcei 

'20— George  C.  Noyes  is  with  Anderson,  Clay- 
la*  4  Co,  cotton  merchants,  S3  State  St,  Boston. 

l»-aiher  V.  P.  Smith  is  with  the  Smso- 
I^wei)  Shops,  textile  machinery,  Lowell,  llns. 
His  address  ia  170  Methuen  St,  Lowell. 

lM3adw  H.  Spiagm  fa  with  John  C  Dww, 
bdher  ofeat  and  tanner.  South  St,  Boston. 


Spraffoe'o  addrasa  fa  4  Avon  Si,  Caiahridift, 

Mass. 

•20— Douglass  H.  WorraU's  address  u  7737 
St  Martin*a  LaB^  Chestnnt  Hfl],  PhOaddphia. 
Pa. 

"21 — Walter  U.  Bieringer  ia  manager  of  the  xe- 
Boareh  deportaacnt  of  the  San  Adfwtttog 

\j:<  ncy.  Inc.,  319  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Hia 
home  address  is  1691  Commonwealth  Ave,, 
IMghioii,  Maia, 

'21  Wilbur  N.  Landers  of  Boston  has  been 
appointed  by  Congressman  James  A.  GalUvan, 
m,  of  Maasaehuaotta,  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad* 
emy  nt  Annapolis.  Landers  has  passed  hfa  oam- 
inationa  and  qualified  as  a  midshipman. 

'21— John  Shepley  fa  a  student  In  As  Harvaxd 
Graduate  Sohool  of  Business  Administration.  Hfa 
home  address  fa  Monument  St,  Concord,  Masa. 

Grad.  '21— J.  F.  Freeman,  A.B.  (Arbona)  '20, 
is  in  the  foreign  training  department  of  the  In- 
ternational Banking  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
Hfa  addnaa  fa  174  West  afth  St.  New  Yeifc 
City. 


OBITUARIES 


^•-4Isiatr  Pabkbi  Homw,  LLB.  VS;  AJl 

TH.  Died  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12, 
IttL— After  having  been  admitted  to  the  har  in 
UB  hs  was  cesuniarioned  a  aeoond  Bentenant  fn 
Ae  lat  Massachuse  tts  Heavy  Artillery,  and  saw 
■nice  fa  Virginia  and  Morth  darolina,  He  waa 
uMlmtuiii  J  eaptain  in  1864.  For  nearly  a  year 
^  was  held  a  pris«>ner  of  war  in  two  Confederate 
pnso&s:  he  escaped  once  and  waa  xecaptnted, 
hat  eKap4>d  a  aecottd  tine  and  anoeeeded  in 
Kseliiaf  the  Union  lines  in  Eaatem  Tennessee 
tee  Moths  later.  He  waa  in  business  in  Boston 
aaia  1868,  snd  then  went  West  to  enter  the  rsil- 
road  busineae.  In  1884  he  was  northwest  agent 
^  ihe  Laduwanna  Railroad.  He  left  that  post 
to  cater  tlie  real  estate  business  in  Chicago. 

"63— Edcar   Adelbebt   Hdtchins,   A.M.  '66. 
i>Md  at  Broolcline,  Mass.,  September,  1921.— 
Vw  nany  years  he  practised  law  in  Brooklyn, 
^     but  was  compdkd  la  g^e  up  his  profes- 
>in  nnwaiMin  yeaia  ago  on  aooount  of  ill  health. 
He  then  made  hfa  home  in  Waverley,  Mass.  He 
»  MirviTcd  by  hu  widow,  two  daughters,  one  of 
«fa«  is  the  wife  of  LeB.  R.  Barker.  '98,  and  two 
see  of  whom  is  Alexander  Hutcliins,  '94. 
^f6— Lewis   Champlin    Murdock,   A.M.  71. 
in  New  York  City.  July  7.  1921    -He  lived 
l««etieaDy  all  of  hia  life  in  New  York  City  and 


Southampton,  N.  Y.  In  IMO  he  mairiad  lli« 
Mary  M.  SUfand.  Uriel  A.  Murdock,  "H  fa  a 
son.  s 
S.B.  ^S8— Tbomas  Swith  Howuufo.   Died  at 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1921.  From  1868  to  1876 
lie  was  an  engineer  in  tlie  service  of  the  Balti* 
more  k  Missouri  River  RaQroad.  He  dien  be- 
came connected  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  A 
Quincy  Railroad,  first  aa  aecretaiy  to  the  viae* 
president,  later  as  secretary,  and  ainee  1902  aa 
vice-president  and  trt  isurer. 

70— John  White  Sancbr.  Died  at  Medford, 
Masa..  Sept.  23,  1921.— Because  of  failing  heddi 
he  retired  from  active  business  many  years  ago. 
Before  that  time  he  had  been  in  the  inaurance 
huaineaa  in  Boston  tridt  the  John  Hancoclc  Co., 
and  in  Worcester  with  the  American  agent  of  the 
Lancaahire  Insurance  Co.  of  England.  From 
1880  until  1895  he  was  again  in  Boston  in  the 
insurance  business  with  offices  on  Water  St.  He 
then  went  to  New  York  as  general  agent  in  the 
publication  of  the  American  Brewer,  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  hMwing 
industry.  From  1902  to  1909  he  waa  rae  of  die 
New  York  representatives  of  the  Pfandler  Co.  of 
Rocheater,  N.  Y.,  manufaetufera  of  gjasaiinffd 
steel  cooperage.  For  several  years  he  waa  active- 
ly interested  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  and 
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was  amisUnt  inspector-general  of  the  Firat 
gade  stall.    He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Law  "7U-71 — Marion  Hazekiau  Tukkeh.  Died 
at  Naahvilie,  Tenn.,  D«-c.  23,  1913. 

M.I).  71— Jamfs  McGrkcor  Baxter.  Died  «t 
Chatham.  N.  B.,  Can.,  Jao.  12,  1921. 

HD.  71— Whitfilld  WiMwy.  Died  aft  Bdti. 
more,  Md.,  July  6,  1919. 

73-74 — David  Stlblkt  Stepulns,  A.B.  (Ad- 
rian) '68;  A.M.  (Hon.)  (Wittenberg)  72;  D.D. 
(Hon.)  (Western  Maryland)  '85;  LL.D.  (Hon.) 
(Adrian)  *06.  Died  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Sept. 
li,  1921. — He  had  been  since  1896  Chancellor  of 
Kansas  City  University.  In  1880  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Methodist  ministry;  and  from  that  time 
WitU  Us  tppointment  at  Kansas  City  UniTeraity 
he  was  successively  Professor  of  Logic  and  Pres- 
ident of  Adrian  College,  Mich.,  from  which  he 
gr.duated  in  1868. 

Law  73-74— Clarence  Hervey  Cooraa.  Dtod 
at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1921. 

Sc.  76-78— Chari.es  Barnet  Co«t.  Died  at 
Ashland,  Wis.,  Sept.,  1921. — He  was  a  noted 
ornithologist  and  the  author  of  several  books  on 
birds.  Reoentfy  hia  health  bcoke  down  and  he 
went  into  canap  in  the  northern  woods  to  rest  and 
to  finiah  a  new  volume  to  be  entitled  "Birds  of 
the  Americas."  He  had  written  aeveial  openM 
and  erganiaed  the  Boston  Glee  Qoh. 

77— Ljniway  Swift.  Died  at  Cambridge,  Sept 
11,  1921. — He  was  one  of  the  best-known  Har- 
vard men  of  his  time.  Since  1878  he  had  been 
continuously  at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
for  a  large  part  of  that  period  was  editor  of  the 
Quarttrly  BuUetin  and  Uie  other  publications  of 
that  institution.  He  wrote  extensively  for  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  He  wab  tiie  author 
of  "The  Great  Debate  Between  Hayne  and 
Webster",  "Brook  Farm"  (Nature  Studies  in 
American  Letters  Series),  "Literary  Landmarks 
of  Boeton,"  "Benjamin  franklin,"  "William 
Uojfd  Gairison,"  and  the  memoirs  of  several 
Harvard  graduates,  and  was  the  editor  of 
Icn  Chamberlain's  "John  Adams,  the  Suteaman 
of  the  Ameriean  Revolution.** 

78  -John  Buttkrworth  Harding.  Died  at 
Frankford,  PhUadelphia,  Pa..  June  27,  1921.— 
He  had  been  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  since  1893.  He 
liad  previoualy  been  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  Baltimore,  and  an  assistant  minister  at 
St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1884  he 
married  Miss  Anna  M.  Trail.  They  had  two 
daughters. 

'80 — Charlie  K\krktt  Warren,  M.D.  "83. 
Died  Feb.  23,  1916. — For  many  years  he  prac- 
tised his  profeasion  in  North  Easton,  Mass.  In 

1900  \\  e  married  Miss  Ella  \^ .  Keegan.  Tliere 
were  three  children,  two  daughters,  and  a  son. 

Law  'HMIl— Am4m  Lawmukb  HATimrAY.  Died 
hi  July.  \m. 


"88 — Wii.i.tAM  Joseph  Galuvan,  MJ).  "SB. 
Died  at  South  Boston,  July  13,  1921.— He  was 
for  many  years  active  in  civic  affairs  in  Boston. 
From  1895  to  1903  he  was  a  member  «f  tfn 
Boston  School  Committee.  In  1911  he  was 
pointed  head  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  ai 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene.  In  i» 
cent  years  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  tahe^ 
culosis  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Health.  He  was  author  of  the  bill  which  rc- 
sttlt^l  in  the  establishment  of  the  Rutland 
(Mass.)  State  Sanitorium  for  the  treatment  of 
tobefcoloaia,  the  first  atale  institutiun  of  ita  load 
in  the  country.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
one  daughter,  a  son,  and  three  brothers,  one  of 
whom  is  James  A.  Gallivan,  "SS,  U.  S.  Congreai> 
man  from  the  12th  Massachusetta  district. 

Law  '88-89— John  Vincent  Sloam.  Died  Aag. 
25,  1921.— He  %ras  for  many  year*  in  the  «ad 
and  metal  mining  businese  in  Pittaburgh. 

'89— Georce  Wentworth.  Died  at  Belgrade 
Lakes,  Me.,  Aug.  26,  1921.— After  leaving  Ciri- 
lege  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  A  Mani- 
toba K.  K.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  1904  be  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  thereafter  edited  and  Hh 
perintendcd  the  sale  of  booha  on  mathematies 
written  by  his  deceased  father.  Professor  Geotfe 
A.  Wentworth,  '58,  who  waa  for  many  jeart  «■ 
the  teaching  staff  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acadeaif. 

'90 — John  Willaro  Lapsl£y.  Died  at  Bed> 
furd.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1921.— After  leaving  CflU^ 
in  the  spring  of  1889  he  was  in  busineaa  in  Nev 
York  City  for  two  years.  Then  he  travelled  for 
a  year  in  the  East,  and  joined  hia  father'a  fiiai 
in  the  investment  buainese  in  New  York  Qty. 
In  1901  he  bon^  a  cattle  ranch  in  New  Mi  xico 
In  1907  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  When  his  father  retired  in  1906 
and  the  business  was  concluded,  Lapaley  joined 
the  firm  of  EL  &  C.  Randolph,  investments. 

D.HD.  *90— Elbmdce  Abbott  Suorey.  UUtA 
Feb.  27,  1920. 

"92— Incersoij.  Ahory,  Med.  '00-04,  '1718. 
Died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1921.— He  was 
for  many  years  in  the  firm  of  Ingifaoll  AatUtJ 
&  Co,  cotton  merchanta,  Boston. 

*92— John  Grant  Moulton.  Died  at  Haver 
hill,  Maaa.,  July  8,  1921.— After  graduating  from 
a  course  in  library  training  at  the  New  York 
Stale  Library  Scliool,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1894, 
he  was  librarian  at  the  public  library  at  Quincy, 
111 ,  fur  three  years,  and  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  for 
two  years.  Since  1899  he  had  been  librarian  at 
Haverhill,  Mans.  He  gathered  there  a  notable 
collection  of  first  editions  of,  and  worlu  about, 
John  Creenleaf  WhitUer,  who  was  bom  in  Haver- 
hill. 

'92— Lyman  Gorham  Smith,  A.M.  '07.  Died 
at  Cambridge,  July  11,  1921.— He  had  been  « 
teacher  ever  sinoe  Ida  graduation  from  CaDafei 
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After  MTTiag  for  •  yvar  on  the  itaff  of  FUDips 

\i(!(nfr  \cad^iiiy  and  for  two  or  three  years  as 
ptinci^  of  the  Anaonia,  Conn,  High  School,  he 
ktame  eMnecteJ  wtth  the  Boston  WtXh 
Sclwols  and  taught  in  them  continuously  for 
the  24  yean.  After  1906  he  was  in  the  High 
ScImsI  tf  GoBunerae.  He  trardled  in  Europe 
nany  times,  and  taught  for  a  year  in  the  higher 
•chssk  of  Fnissia.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
■(■her  and  Hhrarian  of  the  Harvard  Alnmnl 
Gioniii.  Daring  the  war  he  served  as  a  gas 
clKaist  for  the  GovemmenL  He  waa  one  of 
As  fsnaisfS  of  Ae  Boelott  Edoealional  Society 
tti  a  ■enihw  of  several  organizations  of  teach- 
OE  He  was  a  prominent  layman  in  the  Protea* 
laat  Eiuscopal  Church.  He  is  rarrhed  by  his 
widow,  who  was  Miss  Charlotte  M.  E.  Spike, 
of  Boston,  and  a  dm^ter,  Misa  Carol  M.  Smith, 
«f  New  York  City. 

ILO.  "93 — Damo  Dandif.  BRotrcH.  Died  at 
Baaloa,  Maas^  July  30.  1921.— He  had  been  for 
■any  years  until  just  before  his  death.  Deputy 
CnoimiMioner  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the 
Hsahh  D^artmont  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

^H— CLMrewT  Lloyd  Bujmbaugr.  Died  at 
Colamhus,  0.,  Sept.  28,  1921.— He  was  elected 
I 'sited  States  Congressman  from  the  12th  Ohio 
district  in  1912,  and  continued  to  represent  it 
■til  March  4  of  the  present  year.  Before  coni- 
mt  to  Harvard,  where  he  joined  the  class  of 
UM  in  its  senior  year,  Bnunbaugh's  educational 
npcrinee  had  been  variooa.  Left  an  orphan  at 
W  aaly  Ofe,  he  spent  his  youth  as  a  farm-hand 
md  sttended  a  district  nchtny]  in  the  winter.  In 
m?  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  from 
ifce  National  Normal  University,  I^banon,  0.; 
mi  foandeii  and  conducted  himself  for  the  next 
km  years  the  Van  Buren  Academy.  Ho  took 
1  special  coarse  in  ancient  lanpruaftes  at  the 
f>h»  Wesieyan  University  from  1891  to  1893. 
Fitia  1896  to  1900  he  was  saperinlendent  of 
»rh«ols  at  Greenville,  O.,  and  a  member  and 
ihe  minority  leader  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  from 
IWO  to  1901  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
W  in  1900,  havinp  Mudied  law  in  connection 
*ith  his  various  college  courses,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Columboa,  O.  In 
5^15  he  travelled  with  tbe  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee ihrounh  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Phil- 
■ppinr  Islands.  China,  Koraa,  and  Japan. 

Med.  V^  QK   Samtel  Attdrkw  JoHMtroii.  Died 
it  ladtanapolis  Ind.,  May  20,  1921. 
V— BtrtTON  JvtmoH  Bmn.    IMod  at  Stam- 

firi  Conn  ,  \tjp.  27.  1921. — He  was  at  one  time 
i  mioi  partner  in  the  real  estate  firm  of  Amea 
«  Cs,  «f  Neir  Yoifc  Qty. 

Se.  'JT.IW— Georck  FnfNCTs  Field.  Died  at 
Ptwidwca,  R.  I.,  Aug.  13.  1921. 

Med.  ^MuJonra  EMHAmna.  Ihcoumst.  Died 
it  Boston,  Mass .  Ang.  8,  1921. 

IDO-CsKT  Thomas  Wociit,  PhJ).  (Dnlw) 


NB,  S.M.  fUnir.  of  Cal.)  1L  Died  at  Loa  An- 

seles,  Cal,  Jan.  29.  I921.--Sincr  1913  he  had 
been  Professor  of  Economics  at  Occidental  Col- 
lege, Los  Angdea.  Previonaly  he  had  taught  in 
various  liigh  achools  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  aa  a  sonuner  lectarer  on  geog- 
raphy  and  rs  an  instructor  in  economic  geog- 
raphy. He  was  author  of  the  "Manual  of  Phys- 
ical Ceography,"  pahlidied  by  Ginn  A  Co.,  in 
1906 

A.M.  'Ol— Joseph  Harrison  Cole.  Died  at 
Santa  Gars,  Cal..  July  16,  1911. 

Bussey  '01-02— Henry  Cusmiic  Suvn.  Died 
at  Taft.  CaL.  Oct.  27,  1918. 

A.M.  WfUiAM  Htds  Pmcc,  A.B.  (Tofts) 
'01,  Ph.D.  "OS.  Died  at  Kaniizawa,  Japan,  Aug. 
9,  1921.— He  was  killed  accidentally  in  a  fall 
down  a  deep  gorge  during  an  outing.  He  was 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Jmpaneae 
Imperial  University  at  Tokio. 

M.D.  — Wilfred  Bernard  Cunningham. 
Died  at  M.imnronerk,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  192L 

Med.  '03-04 — Daniel  Bernard  Mclimn.  Died 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1920. 

'OV--jAMf:s  Wii.Lis  Johnson  Marion,  M.D.  tt. 
Died  at  Enfield,  N.  H.,  Aug.  10.  1921.— He  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  I..ake  Mascoms.  He  had 
been  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine,  chiefly 
at  Medford,  Ore.  where  he  located  about  ten 
years  ago.  He  bad  practised  more  recently  in 
Calais,  Me.  Hr  ua<^  a  Ft'llow  in  the  AmeriOM 
Medical  .Ass4>ciation,  and  a  member  of  flMiqr 
other  scientific  organizations. 

LL.B  'Oi-  Gp.oRf.E  .\rnou  Wblcr.  Died  at 
Cleveland.  O  .  Dec  l.S,  1916. 

'05 — Michah.  .Stanislaiis  O'Riorden,  Law 
1054)6.  Died  at  Bmokline.  Ang.  H  IMl^-Afler 
pradiiafinp  fmrn  Collepe  he  spent  one  year  in 
the  Harvard  Law  ScIjooI,  but  since  then  had 
been  in  the  contracting  and  transportation  bus- 
iness in  Boston  He  married  Miss  Blanche  Be- 
ban,  of  Amcsbury,  Mass,  who  died  four  years 
ago;  he  is  survived  by  a  foor-year-old  daughter. 

Law  '06-09— Timothy  Daly.  Died  at  Now 
York  City,  Oct.  17.  1920. 

Grad.  '06-07— Am RROSE  Pouter  Semi.  Died 
at  Kirksville,  Mo  ,  Sept.  8.  1917. 

LLB.  "OB — Skth  .Suepard,  Jr.  Died  at  Noank, 
N.  Y..  July  7.  1921. 

'no  GroRCE  MAtmif  F:  Grady,  Law  '0910.  Died 
at  I  tira.  N.  Y.,  August,  1921.— He  had  been 
connected  with  various  newspapers  in  Boston 
and  Easf'-rn  NVw  York.  He  was  first  with  the 
Boston  I'ost,  and  then  with  the  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Adverliser- Journal.  For  a  time  he  was  city  edi- 
tor of  thf  Svr,icHse,  N.  Y.,  Post-Standard.  He 
was  most  recently  editor  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y^ 
Giobe-Tdegraph.  During  the  war  he  was  sta- 
tioiied  at  Camp  Dix,  where  he  was  one  of  eight, 
in  a  dasa  of  more  than  200,  who  passed  the  ex- 
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anination  for  •  commission.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

W — WiLUAM  Norman  Johnstone.  Died  at 
Boaton,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1921.— He  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Be«> 
ton,  ever  since  he  had  left  College. 

09-  Howard  Pottkb  Swift,  V.M  D.  (Unw.  of 
Penn.)  '15.  Died  at  Roston.  Mass,  July  21.  1921. 
— ^In  his  sophomore  year  he  left  College  and 
worked  in  the  woods  in  British  Columbia.  He 
was  then  connected  successively  wiih  a  ranch 
in  Montana,  a  brokerage  house  in  New  York 
City,  a  poultry  farm  in  California,  and  a  small 
farm  of  his  own  in  the  East.  In  101)  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  V.M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Prnnsylvania.  In  1917  he  enlisted  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  but  was  retired  to 
inactire  service  because  of  a  break-down  in  his 
health. 

LLJB.'ll — Arthur  Herman  Mamh.  Died  at 
Louisville,  Ky..  Oct  9,  1918. 

'13 — Edward  Hartwell  Kidder,  A.M.  '66. 
Died  at  New  York  City,  July  22,  1921.-ln  186.5 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Page,  Kid- 
der &  Co,  of  New  York  City,  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  products  of  coal  tar.  Subsequently  he 
was  secretary  of  the  New  York  Coal  Tar  Chemi- 
cal  Co.;  and  again  secretary  of  both  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  American  Coal 
Prodttcta  Co.  He  retired  from  active  business 
several  years  ago.  He  had  travelled  many  times 
in  Europe,  and  made  one  journey  to  Egypt.  A 
■on,  Jamea  M.  Kidder,  '92,  snrrivea. 

'l^FkAMK  Brookes  Wauzh.  Died  at  Col- 
or ido  Spctngi,  Colo.,  July  31,  1921.— He  had 
been  recently  in  the  bond  and  mortgage  depart- 
ment  of  the  Fanners  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York  City.  After  leaving  College  he  became 
connected  with  Smith,  Hogg  &  Co.,  cotton  mer- 
chants, of  New  York  City,  but  left  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  spent  a  short  time  in  Bermuda. 
Upon  retnming  to  Now  York  he  joined  the  Qof- 
er  Farms,  Inc.  whdeaale  milk  distriboton,  as 


naisUnt  nunacer  of  the  milk  station  depait- 

ment.  He  became  connected  with  the  Fannfr* 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.  in  1916,  and  remained  with 
that  orguiiation  until  hia  healdi  compelled  Mb 
to  resign. 

'17— Charles  Gray  Little.  Died  at  Hall, 
Englind,  Aug.  24,  1921.-^e  was  a  maadMr  rf 

the  crew  of  the  ZR-2  which  collapsed  and  fdl 
into  the  river  at  Hull  on  Aug.  24  He  was  coei- 
missioned  an  ensign  in  tiie  Naval  Aviation  Cscps 
in  \kron.  0.  in  the  autumn  of  1917.  In  Ortob^r 
he  was  sent  overseas,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
first  to  fly  the  American  flag  from  a  dirigible.  In 
1920  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  service 
in  the  war.  He  established  the  station  at  Quidi- 
vidi.  nesr  .St  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  whidi 
the  ill-fated  "blimp,"  C-5,  was  to  begin  an  over 
seas  flight.  Many  months  ago  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  England  as  a  member  of  the  Americm 
crew  of  the  ZR-2.  Last  autumn  he  married  in 
England  Miss  Joy  Bright  of  Wildwood,  N.  J, 
daughter  of  Stale  Senator  William  H.  Bright. 
When  the  body  arrived  at  the  South  Station. 
Boston,  on  Sept.  19,  on  the  way  to  Newboryport, 
which  had  been  Lieutenant  Little's  hooM^  «  ditail 
from  the  Charleslown  Navy  Yard  was  present, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  W.  Landon,  of 
the  .\djutant  General's  department  of  the  Maau- 
chusetts  National  Guard,  laid  a  wreath  upon  tlie 
casket  as  an  official  tribute  from  the  State.  The 
body  lay  in  state  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  20  is 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Newburyport,  and  wai 
interred  in  the  Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  MerchaaU 
of  Newburyport  closed  their  stores  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  af  lomooa  in  honor  of  the  deoeoaed  Nafsl 
oflkief. 

*22— Richard  Perkins  Parker.  Died  •!  Lb 
Bnurget,  France,  Sept.  6,  1921. — He  was  one  of 
four  passengers  killed  when  the  Strasbourg-Paris 
F.\pr*'<s  airplane  crashed  to  the  ground  st  Le 
Bourget.  He  was  travelling  in  Europe  with  Us 
father  and  mother.  Hia  hmno  w  in  Salem, 
Mas*. 
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Mtorr  U.  WUliam.,  '85,  rr„Unl.  M.  A.  DeWolfc  Hove,  ty. 

WUUmb  T.  Rcld,  Jr.. '01,  rrMwrfe.  J«ha  D.  McrriU,  S9. 

gdvard  A.  Wkiuer, ^17.  Cl»t.  CkariM  Jackaoa,  «8. 


Bllot  Wadeworth,  'ok.  PrulJint,  Boaton. 
AlktftT.  P«rkJna,^87,  ru>  Fr.,U,ni,  St.  I-nuit. 

Q,CMit  Kimball, *00,  fu<  f  r«i<^«iil,  PltKburgh. 

Wililaa  T.  Reid, Jr.,  'oi,  rraoforer,  araokliae 
UMf«  A.  WUtficy,  "17,  6«Mral  tmrmmrf, 


Odia  Hobem,  *S6,  Boafon. 

Franklin  Rcminfton,  "87,  New  York. 
John  D  Merrill,  '89,  Cambridgf . 

Cli*fnr.)  M.  Mnoff , '89,  C"«mlifu'.|tr. 
WeUiirV"'-  \\  rill,  '9c.  Bolton. 

Jcrcmiab  Smith,  Jr.,  'yi,Caaibrid|c. 


i*ri«N. 


Dester  Blasdea,  '91,  Hew  Tork, 
John  W.  Prcntin,^98,  Nrw  York. 
Nalhinirl  K.  \yrt,  00.  Bu«Ion. 
Simuf  I  S.  I) ru rr , '01 ,  Concord, M.  H. 
Rirhard  Drrhy.  oi.  New  Yolk, 
Roger  Pierce,  '04,  MUtoa. 
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News  and  Views 

Amtricans     An  article  on  **Oxford  and 

at  English      Cambridge  as  seen  by  Ameri- 

Universities.  c  ij-     c  i 

ran   soidierMiulciits.  con- 

tril'ulprl  to  thr  OcIoIht  Scnbner's  h\  Mr. 
Kdwin  W .  Pahlow.  formorlv  <lran  of 
American  Soldier-StudenU»  in  Britit^h  Lni- 
vm^es,  is  one  of  the  many  reminders  that 
the  World  War  and  also  its  phases  have 
passed  into  the  region  of  history.  One 
Icsrm  from  this  article  that  in  April,  1919. 
dwre  were  2.000  officers  and  men  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  who.  under 
the  official  desi-ruation  of  the  American  >o\- 
dm  Student  Detaclunenl  in  British  Lniver- 
silies,  were  sent  to  the  British  Isles,  on  **de« 
tadied  service,**  for  a  three>month*s  period 
of  stiidy.  Many  of  them  had  been  students 
ia  American  universities.  The  articles  des- 
rribes  the  methods  that  were  employed  in 
fitting  them  into  their  new  academic  sur- 
roun(iin.:H.  and  gives  the  reader  some  un- 
(ierstanding  both  of  what  they  look  with 
them  and  of  what  they  carried  away. 

lis  sigaificance,  however,  is  more  than 
diat  of  a  mere  record  or  an  episode  in  the 
hUtory  of  education.  Since  the  war  there 
ha?  lieen  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  nuni- 
I'T  of  American  students  resortiiisi  to  Ktvi- 
lish  univer?iities. — at  least  this  is  true  of 
Stunts  from  Harvard,  and  we  believe  it  to 
k  tnie  IB  general.  The  reamm  for  it  may 
be  found  in  the  fortunate  contractiim  of 
the  intellectual  space  between  the  two  sides 
sf  die  Atlantic  whidi  has  resulted  directly 


from  the  war;  or  it  may  be  only  a  symptom 
of  the  universal  tendency  towards  higher 
education  which  has  recently  been  leading 
unexampled  throngs  to  the  doors  of  all  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

\X'hatever  the  causes  of  this  increase 
ma\  he,  there  are  infinite  possihill- 
lie>«  of  {iood  in  the  results.  W  hile  ilie  >ages 
and  greybeards  of  Elngland  and  America 
continue  to  talk  themselves  hoarse  about 
the  necessity  of  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  as  the  surest  ha- is 
of  hufte  for  a  more  habitable  world,  the 
voung  men.  with  their  instinct  for  "direct 
a<  tion.""  pack  their  baps,  cross  the  sea,  and 
enter  the  English  universities.  If  they  do 
not  return  enlightened  apostles  of  that 
more  intimate  acquaintance  and  compre- 
hension which  is  the  avowed  desire  of  the 
nations,  to  whom  shall  we  turn  with  a 
stronger  hope? 

Il  is  hard  to  imagine  an  exact  parallel  of 
a  ^•'ini  l oreign  invasion  of  students  into  our 
ovsii  universities.  Should  such  a  tiling  ever 
come  to  pass,  it  ia  less  dtficult  to  realiae 
that  our  hospitality  would  find  itsdf  sub- 
jected to  a  sevore  test.  There  must  he 
abundant  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  tact 
and  forbearance  on  the  whole  cir«-iinifer- 
eiH  e  of  the  somewhat  eonglonierale  family 
rir<  l<~  whi<  h  tlie  new  conditions  are  bring- 
ing into  existence.  Something  can  doubtless 
be  learned  all  round.  There  are  certainly 
many  tilings  for  the  Americans  to  learn  to 
their  advantage — the  satisfactions  of  study 
for  the  general  enrichment  of  life,  the  true 
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place  of  athletics  in  the  '^balanced  ration** 

of  academic  nf)iiri«^hiiirnt.  a  new  sense  of 
pr(*[)(>rlinn  and  values.  I.rl  them  hrinjr  a 
apprclirni^ion  <»f  these  things  hack 
inti)  «iur  own  univers.ity  life,  and  they  v%ill 
be  «ieiving  both  the  entente  and  their  own 
country. 

•    •  • 

Mr.  Max  McConn,  who  has 
Iceneclatt     been  for  ten  years  the  regis* 

trar  of  one  of  the  larper 
state  univeisilies.  has  arrived  at  the  f on- 
cliisitin  that  he  has  heen.  to  (jiiote  fri^ni  liis 
article  in  the  Mew  Republic  for  October 
5,  **all  the  time  the  agent  of  a  pernicious 
formalism  that  goes  for  to  sap  vitality 
and  reality  of  higher  education  throu^ont 
the  (  ol leges  and  universities  of  America." 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  In- 
come, he  insists,  a  nieaninfrless  institution, 
and  it  is  mairilained  l)v  a  number  of  ficti- 
tious and  empty  devices.  Mr.  McConn 
feels  that  a  practical  test  prova  his  case. 
''You  are  an  employer,  and  a  young  man 
comes  to  you  vrith  this  degree  as  an  evi> 
dence  of  qualifit  ation.  What  does  it  tell 
you?  Well,  he  has  spent  four  years  at  a 
ci)Me;:e  or  university  and  diirin;j  that  per- 
iod has  de\i(ied  a  rea-oiialde  niiniimiin  of 
hours  per  week  to  some  of  the  subjects  of 
the  curriculum.  That  h  about  all.  Could 
any  form  of  certificate  possibly  tell  less? 
When  it  tells  so  little,  is  it  worth  while  to 
have  it?** 

Certainly  not,  if  the  A.B.  degree  was 
ii.siituted  primarily  for  the  convenience 
of  em|>lovers — a<  a  means  whereby  they 
might  test  tile  fitiie--  of  applicants  for 
jobs.  But  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
one  to  serve  as  registrar  in  a  college  for 
ten  jrears  in  order  to  make  that  dbcovery. 

In  place  of  grades  and  marks  and  A.B. 
degrees  Mr.  McConn  would  substitute  what 
he  calls  "real  records'* — reports  from  the 
instrurtur  of  each  student's  accomplish- 
ment in  his  course — "what  pari-  he  has 
mastered  and  what  parts  neglected  or  failed 


to  grasp,  what  aptitudes,  proficiencies,  and 
enthusiasms  he  has  displayed;  what  inep- 
titude, dullness,  indifTerenre."  Such  an 
arrangement  might  and  probably  would 
simply  the  labors  of  a  registrar:  but 
among  the  professors  even  he  who  com- 
plains most  loudly  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
marking  system  would  not  be  likely  to 
welcome  it. 

We  would  not  imply  that  in  Mr. 
McConn's  artiele  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  consideration.  His  comment  that  study- 
ing for  grades  is  a  special  art.  distinct 
from  studying  for  subject  matter,  and  that 
it  leads  to  studying  the  professor  rather 
than  the  course  is  shrewd  and  pertinent 
But  even  that  criticism  of  existing  condi* 
tions  need  not  be  taken  too  mudi  to  heart. 
It  may  not  be  wholly  flippant  to  reply  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and 
that  not  the  least  profitable  branch  of  that 
study  is  college  professors. 

•    •  • 

The  Bio  Course,  in  Several  of  the  de- 
Harvard  Colleos.      mentory  courses  m 

Harvard  College  are 
bigger  this  year  than  they  have  ever  been. 
Tn  part  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  fre>hnian  c  lass,  but  it 
is  also  due  in  some  measure  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  rules  relating  to  the  choice 
of  electives  studies.  TTiese  rules  now  pro> 
vide  that  every  undergraduate,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree,  must  take 
at  least  one  course  in  each  of  four  desig* 
nated  fields  or  subjects.  As  a  practical 
matter,  most  students  think  it  advisable  to 
( (uuply  with  this  recpiirement  at  as  early  a 
stage  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
free  to  choose  whatever  couisea  diey  may 
desire  when  they  bec<mie  uppecdasamen. 
And  this  involves,  naturally  enou|^  a 
heavy  drift  of  freshmen  and  sophomores 
into  certain  elementary  courses  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. At  any  rate,  there  has  been.  thi« 
autumn,  a  very  marked  intlux  into  some  of 
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thoe  eoones;  in  one  case  the  enrollment  is 
neiilf  700. 

Fna  die  standpoint  of  effective  educa- 
tion it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  de- 
vflopment  can  be  viewed  with  satisfaction. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  large 
lecture  course  has  been  a  weak  feature  of 
Amorican  onivenrity  edncatimi.     It  pre- 
cbdes  all  dianoe  of  personal  contact  be- 
tvMO  die  professor  and  his  students;  it 
nrans  that  much  of  the  follow-up  wori^ 
must  be  devolved  upon  assistants.     It  is 
quite  true  that  even  in  courses  of  moderate 
size  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  must 
be  lodged  with  these  younger  members  of 
die  tetdiing  staff;  hut  there  seems  to  be 
■o  gettiiig  away  fnnn  the  fact  that  every 
in  die  enrollment  removes  the  stu- 
a  notch  further  away  from  the  pro- 
fcasor  who  is  in  charge  of  the  course. 

Some  years  ago  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  teach- 
in«;  methods  used  by  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-organized  departments  in  Harvard 
College,  llie  results  of  this  study  indi- 
catod  diat  a  vnlneraUe  point  in  our  whole 
idiene  of  instruction  is  the  necesMty  of 
rdving  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
competence  and  judgment  of  immature  as- 
Mstants  whenever  courseii  grow  beyond  a 
certain  size.  This  being  the  case,  we  can 
birdly  view  with  entire  complacency  the 
decided  swing  into  a  few  courses  which  has 
■Milced  the  opening  of  the  present  college 

When  the  University  of  California  an- 
nottDoed  an  enrollment  <>f  l.CMX)  students 
in  a  single  course  at  that  institution  a  vear 
asft.  a  good  many  educators  stood  aghast. 
"How  can  effective  teaching  be  done  un  any 
•Mh  scale?"  they  asked.  We  are  not  far 
fnai  die  stage  at  which  the  same  question 
em  be  appropriately  raised  within  our  own 
pneincls.  Somewhere  or  other  there  must 
^  a  point  at  which  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  begins  to  make  its  influence  felt  in 
^  college  classroom. 


A  N«w  Research   was   once  dw 

Institute  business    of  the 

for  Research.     .     ,  »     i  i 

single,  patient  scholar.  It 

is  now  the  organized  work  of  bureaus, 
in.Htitutes,  and  foundations,  with  staffs  of 
experts,  organs  of  publication,  and  clerical 
assistance  in  a  variety  of  kinds.  Once  it 
conomied  itself  with  natnre.  mid  with 
iMxdcs;  now  it  attadks  also  the  affairs  of 
men — govemnient,  business,  education, 
even  religion.  New  instruments  of  pre- 
cision are  developed — statistical  methods, 
experiment  with  human  enterprises  on  a 
large  stale,  the  technique  of  surveys  and 
reports.  Wherever  knowledge  can  be 
rendered  exact  by  carefully-gathered  evi- 
denoe,  weig^ied,  chedced,  and  pul  so  far  as 
possible  in  quantitative  terms,  there  it  is 
likely  that  someone  will  urge  the  organisa- 
tion and  support  of  effort  to  substitute 
such  knowledge  for  guesswork  and 
opinion. 

With  a  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  a 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  a  Commit- 
tee on  Eocmomic  Researdi,  and  laboratories 
and  clinics  of  many  sorts.  Harvard  will 

not  look  askance  at  the  new  Institute  of 
Educational  Research  established  by  Teach- 
ers College  of  Columbia  ITniversitv.  For 
years  a  leader  in  the  endeavor  to  apply 
scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  edu- 
cational problems.  Teachers  College  has 
now  organised  and  centralized  its  resources 
for  research.  It  proposes  to  draw  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  from  the  **available  experts 
wherever  they  may  be  found"  and  make  as- 
signments "for  limited  periods  on  specific 
undertakings."  For  this  year  it  will  study 
'*the  psychology  of  algebra;  the  firian  ing 
of  public  education;  the.  .  .  vocational 
guidance  of  diildren  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  ei^teen,  under  a  subsidy 
from  the  G>mmonwealth  Fund;  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  instruction  in  the  Lincoln 
School  supported  by  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board;  and  .  .  .  rural  school  teaching 
in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  under  a 
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gift  from  Felix  M.  Warburg.**  Here  is  a 
defint'e  program,  from  which  results  of 
valup  may  be  expected. 

If  there  is  anv  flanirr  in  ihis  sort  of 
orpanized  eflort  for  thr  studv  of  pHu- 
cational  problems  it  is  the  danger  inherent 
in  social  machinery  of  any  sort.  Indi- 
vidual initiative  must  be  stimulated  in  re> 
search  as  in  business,  and  institutional 
pride  must  not  be  permitted  to  contaminate 
the  pure  air  of  s?ientific  interest.  It  is 
possible  to  liiivr  too  much  orpaiiization  and 
to  attempt  too  inucfi  cnitralization.  Of  these 
dangers  Dean  Russell  and  his  colleagues 
are  doubtless  aware.  Only  in  a  school 
already  so  successful  as  Teachers  College 
could  an  Institute  for  Educational  Re- 
siearch  rise  fully  above  such  natural  diffi- 
culties. 

•    •  • 

Lord  Bryce's  Ho^Um  nrws- 

Addrnes.  papers    were  apparently 

displeased  because  they 
were  not  allowed  to  report  the  address 
whidi  Lord  Bryoe  made  to  the  members  of 
the  University  assembled  in  the  Harvard 
Union  a  few  days  ago.  One  of  the  dailies 
said  naYvely  that  the  pap-^rs  were  main- 
tained for  the  sake  of  spreading  informa- 
tion among  their  thousands  of  readers,  and 
it  could  not  understand  why  Lord  Bryce 
preferred  to  limit  his  audience  to  the  stu- 
dents who  had  gathered  to  hear  him. 

Tlierr  was  nothing  in  Lord  Bryoe*s 
speech  which  might  not  properly  have  re- 
ceived the  widest  puhlicitv  if  he  had  <'ared 
for  it,  hut  he  preferred  to  talk  informally 
to  a  group  of  his  friends.  He  had  not  pre- 
pared himself  to  be  quoted  at  large,  and, 
being  a  person  of  some  reputatira  and 
even  authority,  he  doubtless  felt  that  un- 
due weight  might  be  given  to  some  of  his 
sentences  which  he  would  have  considered 
more  carefully  if  he  had  intended  them  for 
j)ul'l i<  ation.  Kven  a  newspaper  editor  oc- 
casionally makes  remarks  which  he  does 
not  put  in  his  columns. 


Memoirs         The  biographical  sketch  of 

Albert    Dillon  Sturtevant, 
Harvard  Dead.  3  .y^,^ 

University*  *]6,  printed  in  this  n  imber  of 
the  lit  I.I  FTlN.  is  taken  from  the  se  nnd 
volume  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Harvard 
Dead"  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  '87,  Bi- 
ographer  of  die  Harvard  Dead  in  the  War 
against-  Germany.  The  first  volume  of 
these  Memoirs  appeared  in  Jun^  1920,  and 
the  second  volume  is  exprrted  from  the 
Harvard  University  Press  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Uh-  n-.nv  voI\ime  will  deal  with 
the  fifty-one  Harvard  men  who  died  within 
a  year  of  April  6,  1917,  the  day  on  which 
Congress  declared  war  against  Germany. 
Harvard  men  who  have  not  yet  secured  for 
their  libraries  these  books,  dignified  and 
beautiful  both  in  appearance  and  in  con- 
tents, should  at  once  send  their  subsrrip- 
tions  to  the  Press.  The  edition  is  limited 
and  the  Memoirs  will  soon  be  out  of 
print. 

•    •  • 

Reftex     Apropos  of  the  recent  trips  of 
Aetion.    Harvard  organizations  to  Europe 
or  to  distant  parts  of  the  United 

State.*,  there  is  a  significant  passage 
in  one  of  the  reports  presented  to 
the  1921  meeting  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs.  It  is  to  the  dfect  that 
the  distribution  of  pamphlets  of  in- 
formation about  Harvard  by  twenty 
Harvard  clubs  to  the  secondary  sdiools  of 
various  parts  of  the  country  has  produced 
most  gratifying  results — "particularly  in 
the  state  of  Kenluckv."  Harvard  has  be?n 
sending  no  football  learns  or  glee  clubs 
into  the  regions  of  blue  grass;  but  the 
Centre  College  game  has  held  an  important 
place  in  the  Harvard  football  schedule 
both  last  year  and  this.  Is  it  fantastic  to 
imagine  that  even  when  Harvard  is  more 
tripped  against  than  tripping  it  becomes 
an  object  of  interest  in  this  or  that  com- 
munity? Here  is  food  for  reflection 
among  students  of  academic  relations. 
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THE  enrollment  of  students  in  Har\ard 
University  has  now  reached  5,936, 
Uiiis  bfcddng  all  reconb*  and  it  is 
likdjr  to  exceed  6,000  before  registration 
ceases.  All  hut  two  of  the  departments  of 
ihr  Fniversity  have  more  students  than  they 
had  last  year. 

The  Collei^  now  includes  2,673  men,  die 
laigest  number  in  its  history,  the  previous 
rfcord  heinp  2,582  in  the  academic  year 
1916-17.  This  increase  is  due  largely  to 
the  unprecedented  size  of  the  freshman 
cIm.  Since  die  first  figures  were  made 
public  nearly  two  weeks  ago  the  freshman 
rnrolltnenl  has  grown  from  856  to  881  by 
latp  re^slrations  and  changes  in  classifica- 
tion. Of  these  881  men,  773  were  admitted 
by  examination  or  as  **dropped  freshmen** 
and  108  by  transfer  from  other  colleges. 
The  largest  freshman  class  previously 
rpcorded  consisted  of  739  men.  Scores  of 
OKQ  have  been  unable  to  secure  rooms  in 
AeFndunan  Halls,  and  ofioers  of  the  Col- 
lege are  having  dificulty  In  finding  enough 
IeclBre>Tooni8  to  aooonunodate  all  the 
daaaes. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sdnms  has  561  men  registered  to  date^ 
aa  iooease  of  37  over  the  enrollment  at 

the  eorresponding  time  last  year,  although 
BOt  a  record-breaking  figure.  The  Business 
Sdiool  has  set  a  new  mark,  with  458  men. 
TW  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Education^  in  its 
•eeoad  ^r  of  ezialenoe,  has  increased  its 
memher^hip  from  96  students  to  130.  the 
S'h.-ol  uf  Arrhitetture  from  31  to  15,  and 
the  Bussey  Institution,  which  gives  ad- 
fiBoed  iatfraction  in  applied  biology, 
<t«iUto20. 

Tie  IXvinity  School,  which  suffered  a 
loss  in  numbers  last  year,  has  this  year  in- 
cretied  its  enrollment  from  36  to  50.  Of 
thneaOaien,  27  are  i^larly  enrolled  and 
Qaierindenls  at  other  theological  schools 
«hs  are  tslnng  coones  at  Harvard. 


More  law  students  than  ever  before  have 
come  to  Cambridge  this  year.  The  Law 
School  registration  stands  at  967  and  may 
ultimately  touch  1,000.  There  are  379  men 
in  the  first-year  law  class. 

The  Medical  School,  owin*;  to  the  limita- 
tion  of  its  numbers  made  necessary  by 
limited  facilities,  shows  only  a  sligbt  in- 
crease  over  last  year.  It  has  471  men  as 
compared  with  439  a  year  ago.  The  En- 
gineering Sc  hool,  in  its  third  year,  has  in- 
creased its  numbers  from  208  to  255. 

The  only  departments  which  fail  to  show 
gains  are  the  School  of  Landscape  Ardii* 
tecture,  which  has  23  students  at  present 
as  against  24  a  year  ago,  and  the  Dental 
School.  In  the  Dental  School  the  first- 
year  class  is  much  smaller  than  usual  ow- 
ing to  the  stiffening  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments.  The  Harvard  Dental  School,  with 
the  dental  departments  of  several  other  uni- 
versities, now  for  the  first  time  requires  of 
candidates  for  admission  a  year  of  college 
work,  including  biology,  chemistry,  and 
various  other  studies.  This  change  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  standard  of  dental  edu- 
cation, but  it  has  reduced  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Dental  School  from  231  to 
205. 

The  enrollment  figure  for  the  entire  I'lii- 
versitv,  5.9.'i6.  includes  only  students  en- 
rolled in  the  regular  departments.  Nearly 
all  of  diese  are  men  doing  full-time  work. 
If  Harvard  followed  the  custom  pursued 
by  many  other  universities  of  including:  in 
the  registration  the  students  in  the  Summer 
School  and  in  other  departments  which 
come  under  the  general  head  of  University 
Extension,  the  total  numl)er  of  Students 
would  run  well  above  8,000. 

The  figures,  complete  for  the  first  ten 
days  of  registration,  and  the  figures  for  the 
same  time  last  year,  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Last  year  the  "high-water** 
of  freshman  r^stration  made  in  the  two 
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or  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  had  not  been  equalled;  but  the  class 

of  1925  exceeds  by  142  the  previous  record 


made  by  the  class  of  1915. 

Uarvaso  Coixbce: 

Seniors,      «  • 

<NK> 

664* 

616 

Sophomorei, 

66St 

579 

Fmhmen, 

881t 

623 

Ont-of-course  ttndent** 

41 

9t 

UnduMfied. 

278 

Total, 

4  ATS 

Gbamjatc  School  or  Am 

AND  SattcTs: 

.Sol 

Speual  Arts  and  SaLNCLs: 

58 

77 

School  or  AacKmcruss: 

45 

31 

School  or  LANoscArB 

Architectihe: 

23 

24 

BissKv  Institition: 

20 

14 

Grauuate  School  or  Lov- 

CAnOn:    I               •  • 

OA 

UIMMTi   ochool:  ■ 

vO 

Cradi  ATE  School  of  ButtNESS 

Admimstkation: 

Second  yeir. 

165 

128 

First  year. 

256 

275 

Special, 

30 

Oil 

24 

Undainfied, 

7 

s 

1  oiai,               •  • 

Law  School: 

Graduate*, 

8 

1  A 

10 

Third  year.          •  • 

265 

189 

Second  year. 

.  24-t 

279 

Fir><t  v«ar 

379 

359 

Sperial,  t 

42 

L'nrias»ified.  • 

49 

83 

Total, 

-  987 

920 

Medical  School: 

Fourth  year. 

.  102 

105 

1  ruFQ  year,  • 

Second  year, 

.  120 

106 

First  year. 

.  125 

125 

Public  Health,  • 

1 

1 

Total. 

-  471 

439 

Dental  School: 

Graduate, 

1 

46 

Fourth  year. 

.  43 

Third  year, 

.  64 

37 

•  Including  19  admitted  by  transfer. 

^  Including  7()  admilt<  (J  Ity  tran>-f»  r. 

t  Including  106  admitted  by  transfer. 

Second  year. 

-  67 

69 

First  year. 

•  25 

79 

Special, 

5 

— 

■  

Total, 

•  SOS 

231 

ElWINKF.KINf.  Sr;H0OL: 

Graduates, 

-  15 

15 

Seniors, 

•  61 

20 

Juniors. 

•  64 

69 

Sophomores, 

44 

23 

Rcchawn, 

.  «0 

35 

In  classified. 

39 

Special, 

•  11 

7 

Total, 

.  255 

M 

Total  for  the  University, 

5^936 

5358 

THE  ENLARGED  ''RANK  LIST' 

As  the  result  of  a  request  made  by  the 

Student  Council,   the  Harvard  G>Ucge 

"Rank  List,"  which  has  in  recent  years 
contained  the  names  of  onlv  those  men  hHo 
received  grades  of  "B"  or  better,  shows  this 
year  the  academic  standing  of  every  upper- 
classman  on  the  basis  of  last  year*s  work, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  failed  of 
promotion  or  were  absent  from  the  June 
examinations. 

The  list  arranges  the  members  of  the 
classes  of  1922,  1923,  and  1924  in  six 
groups:  the  first  group  (highest  distinc- 
tion) and  the  second  group  'hi?ih  distinc- 
tion) correspond  to  the  first  and  second 
group  scholars  as  formerly  published;  the 
third  group  (distinction)  includes  men  not 
eligible  for  the  first  two  but  who  have  an 
average  of  "H":  the  fourth  group  (high 
pass)  incliule^i  men  whose  grades  are  l>e- 
low  "B"  but  above  "C";  the  fifth  group 
(pass)  contains  those  whose  grades  aver> 
age  "C";  the  sixth  group  (low  pass)  in- 
cludes tliose  whosf  average  was  below 
"C,"  Init  who  were  promoted. 

By  puLlishinz  this  detailed  report  the 
Student  Council  and  the  Faculty  hope  to 
give  recognition  to  men  in  the  third  and 
fourth  gro\ips  whose  work  is  above  the 
average,  aiul  also  to  draw  attention  to  those 
whose  records  are  low.  The  Student  Coun- 
cil further  recommended  diat  all  the  men 
in  each  class  be  arranged  numerically  in 
the  order  of  their  academic  standing;  but 
the  Faculty  did  not  find  this  feasible. 
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ALBERT  DILLON  STURTEVANT,  Law  '16- 17 

I  FROM    MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HARVARD  DEAD  't 


THE  captain  of  a  Yale  crew  which  de- 
feated Harvard  occupies  a  singular 
position  in  such  a  collection  of  me- 
moirs as  this;  but  Albert  Dillon  Sturte- 
vant holds  his  place  on  the  Har\-ard  Roll 
of  Honor  by  every  right,  and  the  story  of 
his  life  and  death  is  one  that  illustrates  so 
well  the  qualities  which  each  of  the  sister 
universities  most  values  in  its  sons  that 
^alc  surely  will  not  grudge  a  portion  of 
him  to  Harvard.  Aside 
from  this  double  in- 
terest in  his  record,  the 
fact  that  he  was  the 
first  aviator  serving 
i«ilh  the  American 
forces  to  lose  his 
life  in  action  is  of 
historical  importance. 

He  was  born  at 
^  ashington,  D.  C, 
May  2.  1894,  the  son 
of  Charles  Lyon  Stur- 
trvant,  a  lawyer  of 
that  city,  and  Bessie 
'  Dillon  ►  Sturtevant. 
On  his  father's  side,  he 
»»as  a  direct  descen - 
<Unt  of  James  Chilton, 
one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact. On  both  sides 
he  was  of  New  Eng- 
land stock,  his  maternal  and  paternal 
erandfathers  having  been  born  in  New 
Hampshire  and  his  grandmothers  in  Mas- 
«chusetts.  His  maternal  grandfather 
ifrxed  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  gallantry  in  action  on  two  occasions. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  in 
Washington,  Sturtevant.  in  1910,  entered 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1912.  A  memorial  article 
about  him  in  the  Ph ill i plan  soon  after  his 


death  contained  these  sentences:  " 'Al* 
Sturtevant  was  exceedingly  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  possessed  personal  mag- 
netism which  drew  to  him  many  friends. 
Many  of  the  teaching  staff  remember  well 
his  cheerful  smile  and  his  unostentatious, 
yet  very  effective,  way  of  meeting  duties 
and  responsibilities.  While  he  was  in 
Phillips  Academy,  he  was  young  and  had 
not  yet  shown  all  his  power;  but  it  was 

quite  evident  to  all 
who  met  him  that  he 
had  the  potentialities 
which  later  made  him 
so  successful  in  col- 
lege." In  1910  he 
had  become  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  through  unit- 

^    ^''^^^H      ^"^  Church  of 

\       ^^^^^B     the  Covenant  at  Wash- 
ington. 

From  Andover  he 
went  to  Yale,  entering 
with  the  Sheffield  Class 
of  191.5.  At  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year 
he  decided  to  take  the 
four-year  rourse,which 
gave  him  his  degree  of 
Ph.B.  in  1916.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Delta 
Psi  fraternity  a  t 
"Sheff.-'  As  an  undergraduate  he  was 
conspicuous  as  an  oarsman.  In  his  first 
year,  he  rowed  on  the  freshman  crew,  and 
in  the  other  three  years  on  the  Varsity. 
He  was  captain  of  the  1915  crew  which 
went  through  the  season  without  defeat. 
At  the  same  time  he  attained  a  high  stand- 
ing in  scholarship,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Yale  faculty, 
represented  "the  finest  type  of  college 
man,  being  both  a  scholar  and  an  athlete." 
Guy  Nickalls,  the  Yale  coach,  in  com- 
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mcnting  upon  llie  spirit  shown  by  Sturtc- 
vant  in  dropping  back  from  captain  of 
tiie  Yale  crew  into  tke  ranks  in  1916,  at  a 
time  when  that  crew  was  liavin'i  a  had 
season  which  cuhninalrd  in  the  defeat  by 
Haivaid,  ijaid  of  him.  "He  always  gives 
the  best  there  is  in  him,  no  matter  how 
diseoui ai^in-r  the  ccmditions  are.'*  Mr. 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  an  old  Yale  oarsman, 
writin;!  in  tlie  American  Boy  magazine 
•  (October,  1918),  of  Sturtfvunt,  as  a  Var- 
sity oarsman  in  his  sophomore  year,  gives 
the  following  reminiscence: 

At  the  lime  of  the  gruellins;  Yale-Harvard  race 
of  1914,  in  wliirh  Yale  won  by  a  margin  of  only 
a  foot  or  two,  llie  (  liange  of  Sturlrvant  from  the 
WcontI  crew  to  the  firHl  rrew  wan  the  last  change 
made  by  Guy  Nickalls  lir-forc  tin-  riicc  as  a 
last  rc»orl,  for  lh\»  buy  was  quite  young  and  in- 
experienced in  racing.  About  midway  of  the 
cours-,  it  b>(>ked  very  much  as  though  "NumliiT 
S"  was  aixtul  all  in,  but  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether and  finished  out,  as  fresh  as  any  of  them 
wlu  n  he  got  through.  As  he  explained  to  hia 
father: 

'*Dad,  if  at  that  moment,  when  I  thought  I 

was  poinp  t>i  crack.  I  could  have  passed  into 
uller  oblivion  and  never  come  to,  I  should  have 
heen  perfectly  happy,  but  it  flashed  across  no  hi 
a  second  that  if  I  did  that  the  race  was  lost,  so 
I  stuck  it  out  and  in  a  few  seconds  felt  all 
right.**  That  was  the  sort  of  a  fellow  Sturtevant 
was. 

In  the  summer  of  l*)lf).  anticipatinjj  the 
pos'^ihilitv  of  war  l»el\\een  the  I  nited 
States  and  Mexico,  Sturtevant,  w  ith  several 
other  members  of  the  Yale  crew,  lotrned 
to  fly,  first  at  Mr.  Harry  Payne  Whitney's 
plare  on  I.nn^  Island,  and  later  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  on  the  Artnv  marhines. 
In  the  autumn  he  entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  during  hb  few  montiis 
as  a  law  student  joined  the  Story  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Cltlbs.  In  the  same  autumn  he 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  ilie  Naval  Avia- 
tion Lnit.  known  as  .Aerial  (loaxl  Patrol 
Unit  No.  1,  organized  by  Mr.  F.  Trubee 
Davison,  son  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison.  Late 
in  March,  1917,  this  unit  was  enrolled  for 
service  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and 
Stiurtevant  received  his  commission  as 
ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reseerve  Flying 
Corps.  On  April  1  the  unit  went  to  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  for  training;  there 


it  remained  until  about  the  hrst  of  June, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  and  became  known  aa  the 
*'Huntinp:t()n  rnit."  As  it<  mend>ers  re 
ceived  sufficient  training  they  were  or- 
dered abroad  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
Sturtevant  was  in  the  second  pair  to  go. 
He  sailed  September  1,  1917,  and  spent 
abnnf  two  months  and  a  half  in  France  at 
infensi\t'  training  on  seaplanes. 

About  the  hrst  of  November,  1917,  he 
was  detailed  by  Admiral  Sims  to  the  Brit- 
ish Naval  Station  at  Felixstowe,  England, 
already  known  to  readers  of  this  book  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Phillips  Ward 
Page,  '09.  In  due  time,  about  December 
1,  Sturtevant  was  put  to  work  oa  the 
North  Sea,  patrolling  for  submarines  and 
acting  as  an  aerial  convoy  for  vessels  go- 
ina  back  and  forth  between  England  and 
the  Continent.  The  large  British  sea- 
planes on  which  he  served  usually  carried 
two  pilots,  of  whom  he  was  one,  and  a 
crew  of  three  men  for  machine  gun  work. 

On  February  15.  1918.  two  nyin"  Ixuit^ 
went  out  from  Felixtowe  to  escort  a  con- 
voy of  Britbh  merchant  steamers  to  Hol- 
lands Sturtevant  was  one  of  the  pilots  of 
one  ol  Uiese  boats.  While  waiting  for  their 
convoy,  thev  were  attacked  l>v  a  number 
of  German  planes.  One  boat  e^caped,  but 
the  other,  of  which  Sturtevant  was  pilot, 
was  brought  domi  and  no  trace  of  the  ma- 
chine or  of  any  of  the  crew,  of  whom  there 
were  four  lie<iide  himself,  was  ever  found. 
A  graphic  a<  count  of  his  last  fight  is  found 
in  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Paine's  article  in  the 
American  Boy,  from  which  quotations  have 
already  Iieen  made.  Other  passages  in  it 
testifv  to  the  strong  bond  of  friendship  and 
admiration  between  Sturtevant  and  his« 
British  comrades.  The  closing  paragraphs 
of  Mr.  Paine's  account  are  as  folloira: 

The  other  flNinj:  heat,  with  the  British  pilot, 
somehow  escajM-tl  from  this  tragic  turmoil  and 
was  able  to  return  to  its  base.  This  is  how  the 
ncwH  of  .Sturlcvant's  death  came  back  to  Eng- 
land 111'-  \incrican  ensipn  had  preferred  to 
sla\  and  lij-lil  and  die,  and  you  may  be  very  surf 
that  his  fellow  officers  at  the  loQg  mess  table 
held  him  in  higher  cileem.  when  they  looked 
at  the  vacant  chair,  than  they  did  their  own 
British  comrade  who  had  not  elected  the  snpieme 
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Mcrifiee.  There  are  no  hraver  men  than  these 
British  naval  aviators,  but  in  ihis  m^.lance  it  was 
tke  jiottthful,  untried  ensign  from  across  the  sea 
«h»  was  awanled  the  launt  crown  and  the  palmi 

Dr«iiro)er»  were  sent  out  in  the  faint  ho{>e  that 
Staiievsat  might  be'  alive  and  dhtghig  to  the 
(Iriftin?  wreck  of  his  boat,  but  no  trace  of  him 
wu  found.  Other  stories,  rumor  and  conjecture, 
received  ffOB  Dutch  and  Geman  souroei,  told 
that  Sturtevant  had  not  been  shot  down  at  once 
but  had  escaped  and  engaged  in  a  running  fight 
which  carried  him  a  long  distance  toward  the 
English  <"lijnn»'I  b»'for>*  he  was  headed  off  again 
ad  fioall)  killed.  This,  after  all,  is  not  essential, 
.^lone,  one  against  ten,  he  faced  ihe  enoo^r  ivitb* 

sat  flinching,  and  gladly,  darittglr,  «ffei«d  Up  Us 
life  f'lr  flag  and  country. 

.Mr.  Paine  visited  Felixstowe  while 
Sturtevant  was  stationed  there,  and  refers 
la  hon  also  in  his  well*known  hook,  **The 
Fighting  Fleets." 

\^hen  the  news  of  Sturlevant'.s  death 
reached  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Xnry  wrote  to  tiic  young  man  s  father  a 
letter  ending  with  these  words:  **The  Navy 
is  {wood  to  have  had  your  son  in  its  ser- 
\irr  and  to  count  hiin  among  its  heroes." 
A  destroyer  launclied  July  29,  1920.  and 
christened  the  "Sturtevant,"  bears  witness 
to  the  reality  of  the  sentiment  wfaidi  Sec- 
rrtary  Daniels  expressed. 

In  a  speech  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Daniels 
referred  again  to  Sturtevant  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

We  have  had  a  new  vision  of  Youth  in  these 
in)*  when  the  world  ha«  turned  to  them  die 

^a^iotir*  of  liberty.  \^'»-  bav»'  looked  upon  Nathan 
Half  as  standing  apart  from  New  England 
veaths,  a  beantlfal  figure  lepanle  from  his 
kind.  He  rould  not  be  revered  too  hiphly.  Tlic 
irwon  of  his  regret  that  be  had  "oidy  one  life 
>•  give  to  his  coantry**  has  been  a  beacon  to 

Awrican  bo>s  in  all  our  liistory.  But  wr  have 
c*ae  ia  this  town  to  sec  that  the  spirit  of  Nathan 
Hale  of  the  Revohttion  is  the  spirit  of  Yotmg 
\ra»Tira  of  1917.  From  Yale,  in  the  flush  and 
flow  and  ardor  of  the  passion  that  moved 
Xtfhu  Hale,  went  yomic  Albert  Dfllon  Starte> 
"■t  With  eager  patriotiam  and  enterprise,  lie 
iNght  ibe  most  daring  and  hazardous  service, 
onOiBf  hi  the  Naval  Flying  Corpe  even  before 
■W  was  d»-.  lar.  ,1,  Marrh  26.  1917.  A  month 
liter  he  was  ordered  to  active  duty  and  in  the 
Mob  was  sent  to  Eni^and,  for  lerviee  on  the 
British  c<.j«t.  In  Fcbruan,  came  the  news  that 
ke  was  "misting  in  action,"  bis  machine  having 


b£*en  shot  «lov>n  in  flames.  Later  came  particu- 
lars ill  a  (li-pati  li  from  Ailmiral  Sims.  Sturte- 
vant had  gone  out  on  n-iuiinuissancc  of  the 
enemy  coasts.  While  flying  in  his  seaplane  in 
this  danjicroiss  area,  he  had  been  attacked  l)y 
an  overwhelming  force.  Surrounded  by  ten 
enemy  planes,  pouring  their  shot  into  him,  bis 
machine  was  riddled  and  set  on  fire.  Fighting 
terrific  odds,  he  fell  to  death  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
It  is  deeds  like  this  which  illuminate  the  records 
of  our  Flying  Corps,  and  made  it  a  body  of 
heroes. 

The  Navy  Cross  was  awarded  post- 
humously with  the  following  citation: 

For  distlngaished  and  heroic  service  as  an 

aviator  attache<l  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  Station 
at  Felixstowe,  England,  making  a  great  many 
offensive  patrol  flights  over  the  North  Sea  and 
was  shot  down  when  engaged  in  combat  with 

a  number  of  enemy  planes. 

^CopJrigh^  1921,  by  M.  A.  Ue)^oUe  Howe.) 

RECEPTION  FOR  LAW  STUDENTS 

The  annual  rrci-piiim  of  the  I.aw  School  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Phillips  Brooks  House  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  6,  B.  F.  Wilcox,  Law  3,  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  .Society  and  also  of  the 
Law  Heview,  presided.  The  speakers  were  Acting 
Dean  E.  H.  Warren  and  Professors  Magruder 
and  Beale  of  the  Ijiw  School  Faculty.  .  C.  A. 
Brownell,  Law  3.  of  New  York  City,  president  of 
the  Lefsal  .^id  Bureau,  and  Tliomas  Penney,  Jr., 
Law  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  secretary  of  the  Law 
School  Society,  were  the  other  speakers. 

THREE  47  WORKSHOP  PLAYS 

Three  plays  will  comprise  the  first  production 

>if  ill'-  t?  Workshop  at  Agassiz  House  on  the 
eveningb  ol  Oct.  21  and  22.  They  are  "The 
Moontalna,**  a  one-act  ptay  by  T.  C  Wdfe, 
Grad.  2,  of  Ashcvill.-,  N.  C  ,  laid  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains;  "The  Other  One,"  an  imag- 
inative sketch  of  three  characters,  written  by 
Arthur  Ketchum  of  New  York  Tity;  and  "The 
Crow's  Nest,"  by  W.  F.  Manlcy,  Grad.  2,  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  casts  have  been  selected  and  the 
plays  are  already  in  rebearsaL 

FIELD  ARTILLERY  CLUB 

Professor  W.  B.  Monro  of  the  Government  De- 
partment and  Major  K.  (!.  F.  Go<t/,  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  newly-formed  'Field  Artillery 
Club  held  in  the  Smith  Halls  Common  Room 
recently.  The  Field  Artillery  Club  is  composed 
of  students  who  have  qient  at  least  one  sununer 
at  a  Field  Artillery  Reserve  Officers*  Training 
Camp. 
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Committee  on  the  Use  of  English  by  Students 


THE  Faculty  Committee  on  the  use  of 
English  by  students  at  Harvard  has 
reported  as  follows  for  the  academic 

year  1920-21: 

During  the  college  year  1920  21,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Use  of  Engjish  by  Students  haa  re- 

rcivfii  {jratifying  supimr!  frnm  tin-  Fanilu,  and 
has  obacr%-ed  an  apparent  improvement  in  the 
writing  of  undergradaates.  As  in  previous  years, 

the  names  of  stndi-nt'*  who  ay)pfar  to  ncf<\  the 
assistance  of  tlic  Committee  have  been  reported 
from  such  large  coones  as  Economies  A,  History 
1.  Government  1,  and  History  32a,  and  from 
many  other  courses  in  practically  every  deport- 
ment in  the  College.  Reports  from  courses  in 
the  modern  languages  have  been  cspecislly  Iielp- 
fol:  the  returns  from  German  A,  for  eiamplc, 
having  covered  all  the  sections  of  that  course, 
and  reports  liavin^;  lorne  in  from  several  instruc- 
tors in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures  who  for  various  reasons  have 
heen  unable  previnu!<!y  to  submit  them.  The  co- 
operation of  tlie  Faculty  has  liecome  so  general 
as  to  make  it  almost  imposaible  for  any  student 
who  really  needs  attention  to  he  neglected. 

Along  with  the  expansion  of  the  field  from 
which  the  G)mmittee  has  received  reports  has 
come  an  evitlent  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
who  need  to  be  reported.  By  providing  individ- 
ual instmetion  for  an  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents in  English  F,*  the  Committee  has  worked 
toward  this  end.  The  decissso  has  occurred 
with  some  uniformity  in  the  various  covrses.  In 
Economics  A,  for  example,  in  which  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  staff  or  the  method  of 
selecting  names  to  be  reported,  out  of  more  than 
500  students,  42  have  been  reported.  SS  against 
70  from  a  daas  of  about  the  same  aiae  a  year 
sgo. 

The  (Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion has  this  year  made  separate  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  such  of  its  students  as  need 
assistance  in  English,  relieving  the  Committee 
of  the  care  of  more  than  150  students  in  that 
School,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  give  individual 
instruction  in  English  F  to  many  more  under- 
graduates thsn  last  year.  It  has  afforded  assis* 

•Enplish  F  is  the  (-onr-^e  in  English  composi- 
tion open  to  students  wliose  viork  in  that  subject 
has  been  unsatisfactory. 


tance  for  the  fir^t  time  to  a  large  number  of 
sophomores.  Tli>'  Committee  closes  the  year 
liaving  provided  aid  lor  every  student  beyond  his 

first  year  in  the  College  wlio  has  been  reported 

by  two  or  more  of  his  instructors,  or  who  has 
been  rt  poried  by  one  or  more  as  conspicuously 

deficient. 

The  fttllowing  are  the  comparative  statistics 
fur  the  years  1919-20  and  1920-21  of  students  re- 
ported snd  of  students  instructed: 

StL'DENTS  RtPORTED. 


1919^20 

(]la>sified  iinder;;radiiati  s. 

386 

Unclassified  undergraduates, 

81 

61 

Students  out  of  course. 

22 

3 

Special  students* 

» 

14 

Total  in  the  College, 

502 

382 

Students  in  the  Engineering 

School, 

4 

11 

Students  in  the  Graduate 

Srbo<d  of  Business  AdniiH 

istration. 

69 

Students  in  the  Grsdnate 

■School  «f  Arts  and  Sci- 

ences, 

11 

9 

Sindenu  in  the  Divinity  School, 

2 

Students  in  the  Bossey  Institute, 

1 

TotsI  number  reported. 

588 

408 

Students  Instructfj). 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Classified  undcrgradttSteS, 

108 

170 

Students  out  of  course, 

12 

5 

Special  students. 

2 

4 

Students  in  the  Engineering 

.School, 

2 

7 

Students    in    the  Graduate 

School  of  Business  Admin- 

istration, 

74 

Students    in    the  Graduate 

School  of  Arts  and  Sel- 

enres, 

11 

9 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School, 

2 

Total  number  instructed,  206 

195 

Exclusive  of  the  figures  in  connection  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admintstratieo, 
the  total  numiier  reported  has  lisen  4C8,  ss  oonf 
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ftni  with  519  in  1919-20;  and  the  toUd  number 
inMrucifd  ha*  beeo  19S,  w  conpared  with  132 

IS  1919-20. 

It  ia  to  be  noted  that  since  the  itiidenis  re* 

quir^-d  to  il<j  v^ork  in  English  F  are  selpclcd  not 
Haply  oo  the  basl*  of  current  reports,  but  rather 
M  dw  bMi«  of  tfieir  records  hi  the  files  of  the 
tjonunittri-.  vhich  cover  pa«t  years  as  well  as 
Uk  present  year,  the  statistics  of  students  in* 
ilnrted  bear  no  necessarily  direct  reiationthip 
lo  tho!«c  of  the  nuinl)'  r>  r-  poiteil  in  any  one  year. 
Several  students  fail  to  complete  tlie  work  by  the 
kiMBiDf  of  the  final  examination  period,  and 
■re  enrolled  in  English  F  in  the  following  au- 
lau;  and  many  are  summoned  partly  on  the 
basis  of  reports  received  in  previous  yean.  And 
J.  uitial,  no  instruction  lias  been  prescribed  for 
•tudmu  enrolled  in  English  A  or  for  undaaaified 
ftadentfl.  The  Committee  on  AdmiaaliHi  maket 
laitahle  prescription  of  regular  eounea  in  com* 
pesilioa  for  unclassified  students. 

Vitboat  being  reported,  IS  students  have  volun* 
Unly  enrolled  in  English  F,  in  ad<litiiji)  to  thoae 
included  in  the  above  statistics.  Of  these  sodm 
haae  desired  hdp  in  dementary  matters  in  con* 
aeelioo  with  English  A;  some  have  come  for 
angfcstioaa  regarding  methods  of  reading,  note* 
taking,  and  writing  in  examhutiaiui;  mom  have 
desired  training  in  speaking,  as  preparation  for 
prsfcssional  work;  and  some  have  sought  criti* 
ciam  of  iloriea  and  axtielea  prepared  for  pobli* 
catioo. 

TIm  experience  in  English  F  ia  that  very  few 
aladents  are  now  obliged  to  confess  that  they 

"never  thought  of  English  in  an  examination" — 
a  pica  at  one  time  frequently  heard.  Distinct 
eanaefl  for  tlie  difficulties  of  students  are  now  in 
m<wt  ca<*r*  evident:  physical  defects;  fatigue; 
bad  bealUi,  not  infrequently  due  to  ncprlect  of 
cweisa  ar  loss  of  sleep;  very  often,  tlie  con* 
faaon  of  Eogliah  with  aome  foreign  language 
leaned  in  infancy  and  perhaps  still  spoken  in 
the  honsdiold ;  and  various  combinations  of  these 
eauses.  There  remain»  hawever,  a  large  amount 
«f  BMfc  ineptitude  in  expression,  <rf  which  the 
caaaea  are  dificult  to  determine. 

One  aspect  of  the  work  which  has  attained 
paaunoMe  is  its  widespread  introduction  into 
other  uilvnaities  and  colleges  and,  more  re- 
cently, into  the  high  schools  of  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  During  the  past  months,  the  Com- 
■iltee  hai  received  an  unusually  large  number 
sf  iaqniiies  regarding  its  functions  and  netboda. 

J.  D.  M.  Foao,  Chaummit 

James  H.  Wooits, 

R.  DeC.  Wam. 

C  B.  Gi  UCK, 

KiRsopp  Lake, 

C  N.  GBsiNooeH, 

A.  N.  HOLCOMBE. 

T.  L.  Hood,  Secretary. 


RECENT  BOOKS  BY  HARVARD  MEN 

"BO— Bradley  Gilman,  S.T.B.  "SS.  **Roosevelt: 

The  Happy  Warrior,"  Little  Brown  &  Co.:  A 
study  of  Kooaevelt  by  a  classmate  and  a  friend, 
not  a  history  but  a  personal  analysia  of  Rooae- 
velt's  charai  t  r  a-^  -^'  t  forth  by  numeroua  anec* 
dotes.   Pp.  376.   Price,  13.50. 

'13 — ^John  Langdon  Jones,  Grad.  Bus.  *13*14, 
"Mid  I.it:!<t  and  Shade,"  Duffield  &  Co.:  Poems 
on  many  subjects  and  according  to  many  moods. 
Pp.  107.  Price,  $1.2S. 

'16— John  Dos  Passos,  Three  Soldiers," 
George  H.  Doran  Ca:  A  novel  of  the  emotional 
reactions  of  three  enlisted  men  in  the  war  who 
found  military  <li!ici}i1ine  a  crushing  **Stamping 
machine."   Pp.  432.   Price,  |2. 

ORIENTAL  ART  AT  THE  FOGG  MUSEUM 

The  Fogg  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  recently 
acffuired  for  its  Oriental  deparlttient  a  painting 
of  the  Tosa  school  dating  probably  from  the 
15th  century.  The  painting  represents  a  daimio 
on  horaebaefc,  and  near  him  a  standing  and  a 

seated  fij;ure.  The  picture  is  draun  in  black 
on  a  paper  which  was  probably  once  white  but 
new  ia  gray  in  tone.  There  are  dight  leaehea 
of  red  in  the  trappings  of  the  horae  and  the 
dress  of  the  figures. 

Other  iwpertant  acquisitions  in  the  department 
are  three  Indian  portrait  mini.itiiri--;  of  the  Mug- 
hal School  of  the  seventeenth-eighteenth  centur* 
ies,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Dennan  W.  Rosa,  Lecturer  on 
the  Theory  of  Deaign  at  Harvard. 

CAMBiUDGE  75  YEARS  OLX> 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  the  History 
Department  and  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  '81,  de- 
livered historical  addresses  last  Tuesday  evening 
in  Sanders  Tkieatre  at  the  celebration  of  the  Sev* 
nty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  of  Cambridge.  The  Harvard  Glee  sang 
three  selection*.  The  celebration  was  held  un- 
der the  anaineea  'of  the  city  of  Cambridfe 
and  the  Cambridge  Hiatimcal  Society. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL  LECTURES 

A  series  of  lectures  on  "Business  .School 
Methods  and  the  Choice  of  a  .Study  Group,"  is 
being  given  in  the  New  Lecture  Hall  by  various 
members  of  the  tea(hing  staff  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Scliool.  Next  spring  a  second  series 
of  le<tures  will  be  given  on  "The  Individual's 
Introduction  to  Business."  Assistant  Dean  David 
of  the  Business  School  .spoke  on  "The  .\im9  and 
Methods  of  the  Business  School  from  the  Adflkfal- 
istrative  Point  of  View"  on  the  aflemeon  of 
Oct.  5. 
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Harvard  Defeats  Indiana,  19  to  0 


HARVARD  defeated  Indiana,  19 
|)()int.<i  to  0,  at  football  in  the 
Stadium  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  second  half  of  the  game  was  played 
in  a  pouring  rain  and  driving  wind  whidi 
made  it  impossible  for  either  team  to  <:ain 
mu»h  •rroiind  aiul  forced  most  of  thr  20.- 
000  spectators,  more  or  less,  to  hurry 
from  their  seats.  The  only  score  in  that 
half  was  made  by  Fitts,  who  intercepted  a 
forward  pass  on  Harvard's  27  yard  line 
and  ran  "ieventv -three  vartis  for  a  touch- 
down. In  the  first  half  Gehrke  made  a 
touchdown,  from  which  Buell  kicked  a 
goal,  and  Buell  and  Pfaffman  each  kicked 
a  goal  from  the  field. 

Thr  visitors  were  at  a  disadvantage;  one 
of  tlirir  sfron^iest  backs  was  ill  and  imable 
to  lake  part  in  the  game,  and  their  best 
end,  Hanny,  was  badly  hurt  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  afterwards  was  far  from  his 
l>est.  Init  he  kept  on  playing  until  late  in 
the  game.  They  were  weak  in  kicking. 
Kyle,  who  did  the  punting,  was  so  poorly 
protected  that  he  had  to  hurry  his  kicks, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  were  blocked 
almost  in  succession.  This  poor  punting 
led  to  most  of  Harvard's  scores.  Harvard 
did  some  consistent  gaining  in  the  first 
period  and  carried  the  ball  first  to  In* 
diana^s  10  yard  line  and  then  to  the  27- 
vard  line,  but  in  neither  case  could  go 
further:  Buell  missed  his  fir^t  Irv  for  a 
goal  from  the  held,  but  made  the  second. 
I<ate  in  the  period  Harvard  advanced  to 
the  lS>yard  line,  but  again  failed  to  make 
a  touchdown,  and  PfafTman,  who  had  been 
sent  in  to  try  for  a  drop  goal,  succeeded 
in  kicking  it.  In  the  second  period  re- 
peated blocking  of  Kyle's  punts  forced 
Indiana  back  yard  after  yard  and  at  last 
Kyle  was  obliged  to  punt  from  behind  the 
goal-line:  ihc  ball  went  onlv  a  few  vards 
and  to  one  side  of  the  held  into  the  hands 
of  Gehrke,  who  caugirt  it  on  the  17* 


yard  line  and  carried  it  across  for  a  toudi- 

down. 

The  Indiana  men  seemed  to  be  showing 
excellent  judgment  during  the  early  part 
of  the  game.     Although  Kyle  was  not 

kicking  m  i\  wrW.  none  of  his  punts  had 
been  blo(  kcii  at  that  time,  and  the  visitors 
punted  whenever,  and  almost  as  soon  as, 
they  got  the  ball.  It  looked  as  though 
they  were  reserving  their  offense  for  the 
moment  whin  they  were  within  scoring 
distance.  But  they  did  not  sucreed  in  se- 
curing the  hall  on  Harvard's  side  of  the 
field  and  had  no  chance  to  show  what  they 
could  do  in  carrying  th^  ball.  In  the 
meantime  Harvard  scored  enough  points 

to  win  the  game.  Indiana  made  two  or 
three  first-downs  in  the  second  period,  hut 
the  llarv'ard  goal  was  never  in  danger  ex- 
cept for  the  instant  when  one  of  Fitts's 

punts  was  blocked;  fortunately  the  ball 
did  n(»t  roll  towards  Harvanrs  goal,  and, 
although  Indiana  <:ot  the  ball  on  Harvard's 
26-yard  line,  the  visitors  could  gain  noth- 
ing. 

Indiana  displayed  little  strength  «>n  the 
offense,  but  its  defense  was  on  the  whole 
excellent,  and  Harvard  could  not  rush  the 
ball  across  the  goal-line.  ?Seilher  of  Har- 
vard's touchdowns  was  made  when  Har< 
vard  had  put  the  ball  in  play;  the  first 
was  the  direet  result  of  Indiana's  weakness 
in  kicking,  and  the  second  came  from 
Fitts's  catih  of  tlio  ball  when  Indiana  was 
trying  to  make  a  forward  pass.  The  ex- 
perts, therefore,  were  probably  justified  in 
saying — as  most  of  them  did  say — that 
Harvard's  offense  was  bv  no  meati*;  strong. 
Fitts's  punting  was  Harvard's  most  valua- 
ble asset;  he  kicked  beautifully  throu^- 
out  the  game,  and  once  sent  the  ball  from 
Harvard's  27-yard  line  to  Indiana's  l*yard 
line,  where  the  ball  stopped. 

Harvard  had  at  the  end  of  the  hrst  half 
•what  seemed  to  be  a  safe  lead,  and  conse* 
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Candidatea  for  the  University  Eleven  "Tackling  the  Dummy.' 


qurntly  the  coaches  sent  in  almost  a  score 
of  substitutes    during   the   second  half. 
THirty-three  Harvard  players  took  part  in 
the  ?ame. 
The  summary  follows: 

H%K\Ai!o.  Indiana. 
Micomber.  Janin,  Gordon,  Crosby,  I.e. 

r.e ,  Hanny,  Eberhard 
Hohson.  I.t.  r.t.,  I^onard 

l.g.  r.g..  Cox,  Fltrning 

Ktrnan.  c.  c,  Ro9« 

r.g.  I.g.,  McCaw 

r.i.  1. 1.,  France,  McCool 

Crr>ckrr.  Pield.  Lockwood.  r.e.  I.e.,  Donovan,  Bell 
BiK-n.  Johnson,  Conlon,  J.ee,  Howe.  q.b. 

q.b.,  Wilkin» 

Jenkins.  PlafTman.  Chapin,  l.h.b. 

r.h.li.  Maynard,  Raymond 
Gehrke.  Gratwick.  Rouillard,  r.lub.  l.h.b..  Burke 
Owrn.  Fitls,  Churchill,  Lee,  f.b.  f.b.,  Kyle 

Srnre.  Hanard  19,  Indiana  0.  Touchdowns, 
Cehrke.  Fitt*.  Goals  from  touchdowns,  Buell. 
GoaU  from  field,  Buell.  Pfaffman.  Referee,  W,  G. 
CroweU.  Sikarthmore.  I'mpire.  Dr.  A.  L.  Sharp, 
Yale.  LincMnan.  G.  N.  Bankart,  Dartmouth. 
FKjId  judge,  F.  E.  Gardner,  Cornell.  Time,  12 
and  8- minute  quartern. 


Kmo^.  Kunhardl. 
Bro*m.  Br«x-ker. 
Bradrord.  (Jiark. 
Grew.  Hobbard, 
Tirmc*.  Henr>'. 


The  Harvard  foaches  made  last  week 
the  changes  in  the  rushline  which  have 
heen  expected  for  some  time;  convinced 
that  the  line  was  weak  because  of  its  inex- 
perienced tackles,  they  moved  Captain 
Kane  and  Tierney  from  end  and  centre, 
respectively,  and  will  give  them  a  trial 
as  tackles.  Both  men  have  had  experience 
at  tackle.  Kane  played  well  there  two 
years  ago,  and  was  moved  to  end  last  sea- 
son only  because  the  ends  of  the  line  were 
not  up  to  the  mark  and  because  his  alert- 
ness and  speed  seemed  to  fit  him  for  the 
end.  Kane  weighs  about  IH.")  pounds; 
some  people  think  that  weight  not  enough 
for  a  tackle  in  these  days,  but  Kane  was 
quite  able  to  hold  his  own  against  any  of 
his  opponents  two  years  ago,  when  he 
weighed  somewhat  less  than  he  does  now. 
Tierney  played  at  tackle  before  he  entered 
Harvard;  he  weighs  considerably  over  190 
pounds,  is  active  and  aggressive,  and  the 
coaches  believe  that  he  will  do  well  even 
against  Keck  of  Princeton,  who  is  rated 
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E.  W.  Mahan,  '16.  (in  white  awester)  Coaching  the  Punter*  on  the  Football  Squad. 


just  now  as  the  best  tackle  on  any  of  the 
football  teams  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie 
country. 

Harvard  will  not,  of  course,  rely  on 
Kane  and  Tierney.  Henry,  Ladd,  Kun- 
hardt,  and  Hobson,  four  men  well  known 
as  oarsmen,  have  steadily  improved  as 
tackles,  and  it  is  hoped  that  any  one  of 
the  four  will  make  a  capable  substitute  for 
Kane  or  Tierney,  if  anything  happens  to 
either.  And,  if  the  ends  of  the  line  seem 
to  be  weak  without  Kane,  or  the  centre 
without  Tierney,  it  will  still  be  possible 
to  move  cither  back  to  the  place  he  filled 
last  year. 

The  surprising  change  of  the  week  was 
the  moving  of  Fitts  from  the  backfield  to 
end.  Fitts  has  always  been  a  back.  Two 
years  ago  he  played  on  the  second  eleven, 
and  his  punting  and  drop-kicking  not  in- 
frequently enabled  that  team  to  score 
against  the  first  eleven.  Last  year  he  was 
injured  in  the  early  practice  and  was  un- 
able to  take  part  in  a  game  until  a  week 
before  Harvard  met  Princeton;  he  played 
part  of  the  time  against  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton, but  was  by  no  means  at  his  best.  This 
year  he  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 


He  has  done  well  in  most  ways,  and  his 
punting  has  been  as  good  as  Harv^ird  has 
had  in  many  years;  he  is  a  fast,  strong  run- 
ner, and  handles  the  ball  skillfully  on 
forward  passes,  cither  as  a  thrower  or  as 
a  receiver.  Perhaps  the  coaches  think  he  is 
not  as  strong  as  he  might  be  on  the  defense, 
or  it  may  be  that  they  feel  he  should  be 
roused  to  play  harder  in  order  to  keep  a 
place  in  the  backfield,  where  most  men  pre- 
fer to  be.  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  change  is,  however,  that  the  coaches 
want  to  make  a  place  on  the  eleven  for  Jen- 
kins, who  has  played  brilliantly  in  the  re- 
cent games.  If  Jenkins  is  to  be  used,  he 
must  play  in  the  backfield,  but  Fitts  can 
easily  be  made  a  good  end,  and  his  kicking 
will  be  as  available  then  as  it  would  be  if 
he  were  a  back. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  remember 
that  S.  M.  Felton,  '1.3,  one  of  the  best  punt- 
ers Harvard  has  had,  played  on  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  that  H.  R.  Hardwick,  'L5.  a 
brilliant  back  and  excellent  kicker,  also 
was  moved  to  the  end  in  order  that  the 
team  might  be  as  strong  as  possible.  If 
Felton  and  Hardwick  had  been  able  to  play 
in  the  backfield  only,  doubtless  both  would 
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lave  been  kept  there,  because  they  were 
loo  vdnaUe  to  lose.  But  since  they  could 

plav  on  the  end.  they  were  put  there  so  as 
to  eive  less  versatile  men  places  in  the 
backEeld.  The  same  reasons  doubtless  ac- 
cooBt  for  the  shifting  of  Fills.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  be  a  first-strin.' 
man  for  a  place  on  the  team.  Although 
thrre  are  others  on  the  Harvard  squad  who 
kick  well,  none  of  them  have  yet  shown  in 
a  pne  audi  coasistently  long  and  accu* 
me  ptmting  as  Fitts  has  done. 

If  FitL-?  remains  on  the  end,  the  first 
string  backfield  will,  it  now  seems  likely, 
be  made  up  of  Owen,  Gehrke,  and  Jenkins. 
Cdufce  and  Jenkins  are  sophomores  who 
1^  great  promise  on  th«r  freshman  elev- 
nt  The  former  has  been  laid  off  this  fall 
on  account  of  injuries,  but  he  has  recov- 
oed  and  will  doubtless  take  part  in  the 
ooming  gamm  naless  he  is  hurt  again,  ft 
ii  said  that  he  can  nm  as  well  as  Owen 
with  the  ball  and  hide  m  well  as  Fitts;  if 
be  lives  only  approximately  up  to  his  rep- 
utation, he  will  be  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble men  on  the  team.  Jenkins  is  consider* 
Uf  lighter  than  either  Owen  or  Gehrke,  hul 
is  an  excellent  ground-gainer— one  of  those 
natural  athletes  who  do  well  in  everything. 
Owen  is  a  good  punier,  and,  if  there  is 
uybody  who  is  certain  of  a  place  on  the 
twa,  Owen  is  the  one.  On  the  offensive  he 
ii  used  as  a  line>plunger;  he  ts  very  strong 

on  [hr  defense. 

Crlirkf  aritl  Jenkins  are  hv  no  means  as- 
sured of  a  position  on  the  eleven;  they  must 
faee  keen  competition  in  the  wedcs  ahead. 
Cratwick  may  force  either  of  them  out.  and 
Chapin  has  done  excellent  work  this  fall. 
Hien  there  are  Churchill,  the  most  bril- 
liant runner  of  all  if  l\e  can  get  clear  of  the 
nddine;  Pfaffman,  irao  can  punt  furdier 
than  any  other  man  on  the  squad  and  kick 
f'^ld  coals  as  accurately  as  Buell  can;  and 
Houillard.  an  experienced  and  hard  player. 
Hanard  has  never  had  a  more  promising 
lot  of  candidates  for  the  backfield. 

Buell  is  still  the  first  choice  for  quarter* 
l>ack.  Johnson  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
pood  in  most  particulars,  but  BuelTs  drop- 
lu<king  gives  him  the  lead.  He  does  not  al- 


ways suceeed  in  sending  the  hall  between 

die  uprights  and  over  die  cross-bar ;  for  ex* 
ample,  he  kicked  one  goal  in  three  tries 
last  Saturday,  and  one  in  two  tries  in  the 
Holy  Cross  game.  But  he  is  as  accurate  as 
anybody  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  marvel  a 
few  years  ago.  Conlon,  the  shortstop  and 
captain  of  the  baseball  nine,  probably 
comes  next  to  Buell  and  Johnson,  and  then 
diere  are  Lee  and  Howe,  both  of  whom 
played  on  last  year*s  freshman  eleven. 

The  riishline  has  still  to  show  what  it 
ran  do.  I  p  to  this  time  it  has  been  far  be- 
low the  mark,  but  its  deficiencies  have  been 
due  to  inexperience  and  frequent  changes. 
The  ends,  even  without  Captain  Kane,  seem 
to  be  reasonably  taken  care  of  by  Crocker 
and  \facomber.  to  say  nothing  of  Fitts  who 
may  develop  into  a  first  class  man  in  that 
position.  Janin,  Field,  Gordon,  and  Cros- 
by will  probably  become  fairly  good  sub* 
stitutes.  The  tackles  have  already  been  dis* 
cussed.  Brown  and  Grew  have  the  call  for 
guards,  and  both  have  greatly  improved 
in  the  past  two  wedcs;  Brown,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  just  been  elected  captain  of  the 
track  and  fiddteam,  has  been  rather  >]ow 
and  ponderous,  but  he  has  rei  ently  shown 
more  alertness  and  confidence.  Brockcr  and 
Hubbard,  the  former  an  experienced  player 
and  tiie  latter  a  sophomore,  are  the  first 
substitute  guards.  Bradford,  one  of  the 
centres  on  last  year's  freshman  eleven,  has 
for  the  present  at  least  taken  Tierney's 
place  at  centre  for  tlie  university  team; 
Bradford  is  not  very  heavy,  hut  he  is  ac- 
tive and  quick.  11!^  substitutes  are  Ker- 
nnn.  another  man  from  last  year's  fresh* 
man  team,  and  (Mark. 

Everything  depends  on  the  rusliline.  If 
it  develops  well,  the  Harvard  team  will  be 
fairly  strong;  but  nothing  can  be  expected 
if  the  line  is  weak.  The  Harvard  coaches 
have  followed  precedent  in  paying  atten- 
tion first  to  the  defense;  at  about  this  time 
in  the  season  the  offense  begins  to  appear. 
The  team  has  had  no  ground-gaining  abil> 
ity  in  any  of  the  games  thus  far;  the  plays 
have  been  simple  and  old-fashioned,  varied 
with  an  occasional  forward  pass.  Nothing 
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radical  or  startling  is  fxpetled  in  the  of- 
fense. It  may  be  tliat  the  possibilities  un- 
der the  prevailing  rules  have  been  exhaust* 
ed.  The  coaches  will  do  their  best  to  build 
up  a  team  well  prounded  in  the  fundament- 
als, and  will  probably  depend  in  larpe 
measure  on  the  punters,  who  can  accom- 
plish much  on  the  offense,  as  wdl  as  on  de« 
fense,  if  they  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunitie?. 

The  schedule  of  games  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  follow^:  _^ . 

Oct.  15 — Geurgia. 
Oct.  22— Penn.  Sutc. 
0<  t  29— Crntr.-. 
Nov.  5 — Princrton. 
Nov.  12-^rown. 
Nov.  19— Yale. 

The  time  within  uhi(  b  applications  may 
he  made  for  tickets  to  llie  various  games 
expires  as  follows:  Centre,  Tuesday,  Oct. 
18;  Princeton,  Thursday,  Oct.  20;  Bro«vn, 
Thursday,  Oct.  27;  Yale,  Friday,  Oct.  28. 

THE  FRESHMAN  TEAM  WINS 

The  Harvard  freshmen  clpfcatfd  Worct'sler 
Academy  at  football,  7  poinU  to  0,  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Worcester.  The  freshmen  scored 
their  toiirlxiown  in  ton  playn  after  receiving  the 
ball  at  the  kit  k  off  at  the  be^nuing  of  the  game. 
In  the  la^t  quarter  Worcester  carried  the  ball 
from  their  i>v,n  12-yard  line  to  Harvard's  3-yard 
line,  but  there  the  freshmen  held.  The  one 
acore  was  made  bjr  T.  D.  Blake,  one  of  the  quar- 
fnbacks  on  the  freshman  squad. 

FRESHMAN  CROSSCOUNTRY  RUN 

Smith  Halls  won  tlie  annual  inlerdormitory 
croM-countr)-  run  last  Thursday  with  the  score  of 
18  points.  Standish  was  second  with  S5.  and 
Gore,  third  with  67.  G.  E.  Kent  of  Standish  Hall 
came  in  first,  followed  by  three  men  from  Smith 
Halls.  The  first  man  from  Gore  to  finish  was  in 
seventh  place. 

ASSISTANT  TREASURER  OF  THE  H.  A.  A. 

\^  .1  Hinjiliam.  "16,  «  ojk  h  of  the  Harvard 
track  team,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Gradu- 
ate Treasurer  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Associa- 
tion He  will  rontinuf  a««  ctiach  of  the  track 
team,  and  in  addition  will  supervise  the  work 
of  the  various  managers  of  imdeivradiiate 
sports. 


NEW  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  TRACK  TEAM 

Fiske  Brown,  '22,  of  Plymouth,  has  been  elect- 
ed captain  of  the  track  team  to  fill  the  place 

left  vacant  hy  the  graduation  of  J.  R.  Tolbert, 
Jr.,  "22.  Brown  has  been  active  in  athletics  ever 
since  he  entered  Harvard.   In  his  freshman  year 

he  wa-  111!  till-  fr<slunan  track  and  wrestling 
teams.  He  won  his  letter  as  right  guard  on  the 
football  team  last  year,  was  captain  of  the  wrest- 
ling team,  and  a  hammer-thrower  on  the  track 
team.  Last  July  in  the  Oxford-Cambridge  meet 
he  threw  the  hammer  159  feet.  He  is  again  on 
the  football  squad  this  anlomn. 

A  SECOND  1925  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

The  seri>nd  frenhnian  fi)otl»all  squad  ha-  If'-n 
divided  into  three  groups  for  interdorniiiury 
games  under  the  charge  of  D.  McK.  Key.  '22,  for 
Core  Hall,  J.  W.  Watson.  '22.  for  the  Smith 
Halls,  and  Bayard  Wharton,  '22,  for  Standish 
Hall.  E.  D.  Hamilton,  "23,  has  charge  of  the 
linemen  on  all  the  «(|»atls.  Fvery  player  will 
receive  individual  instruction,  and  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  squad  if  he  show*  atdfielent 
ability.  Mr.  Kelly  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  will  referee  all  the  interdormitar)- 
games. 

CALENDAR 

SATtRDAY,  Oct.  15. 
Football,  University  of  Georgia  vs.  Harvard  hi 

the  Stadium. 

SuwDAY,  Oct.  16. 

Appleton  Chapel  service.  11  A.  M.;  preacher. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Slattery,  D.O.,  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York  City. 

MoNOAY,  Oct.  17. 
Danlr  (■'•Ichration.  Sanders.  Theatre.  S  P.  M. 
Dr.  iiariow  Shapley  lectures  on  "Stars  and 
Atoma,**  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  8  P.  M. 
Thi  RsnKY.  Oct.  20. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert,  Sanders 
Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

FnOAY,  Oct.  21. 
47  Wwhahop  iweaents  three  plays,  ''The  Moun- 
tains'*, The  Other  One**,  and  The  Crow** 
Nest**,  Agaasia  House,  8  P.  M. 

S\Ti  Rn\Y.  Oct.  22. 
Football,  Penn.  State  vs.  Harvard,  in  the  Sta- 
dium. 

47  Workshop  presents  three  plays,  "The  Nfoun- 
tains",  "The  Other  One",  and  "The  Crow's 
Nest**,  Agassii  House.  8  P.  M. 

Si  M.n.  Oct.  23. 
Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.;  preacher. 
Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingham,  D.D.,  minister  of  the 
Arlington  Sl  Church,  Boston. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

T''-    Miinin:    \  ssciriation  on  reaii-'^t  will  jriv'  tlic  r!(!ilr''~^'A  nf  Tr!r\:iri|  nv^n 


Yi<)  ]\>\  Frjnri-  C,  Peahody  will  preach  at 
iIk  Intvcr&ity  of  Chicago  on  Sunday,  Oct  16. 

Se.  16-78--CluTlm  Barney  G>ry,  whose  death 
mt  lecordfH  in  last  vkt»*>k">  Hi  i.i.ktin,  died  at 
AaUand,  Wis.,  July  29,  1921,  not  in  Ssptember, 
IS  Ae  BtitmN  reported. 

•87->un.nf  r  W.  While's  addtew  b  110  Wfl- 
Iiaa  St.  New  York  City. 

^M— Endkott  P.  SaltoMlan,  LLB.  Vt,  of  New- 
tm  hi>  \ti-rt\  appoiTitcd  District  Attorney  of  tin- 
Xortbem  District  of  MtMacluuetts  to  succeed 
N.  A.  Taftt,  who  was  recently  removed  hy  the 

\fj»» >rhu-fit«i  Siiprfmr  Cmjrt  for  malfeasance  in 
«kce.  Saltunstall  will  fill  the  office  for  the  re- 
mitoder  of  Taft**  term,  which  will  expire  in  Jan- 
Piry.  1923.  Gov.  C<»x.  wlio  appointed  .Saltnn'-lall, 
Mid  to  the  newspaper  reporters:  "1  am  appoint- 
mr  ■  well-known  trial  lawyer  as  District  Attor- 
'.<-»  in  the  Nortliern  District,  an<i  1  desire  to 
make  it  plain  that  he  is  accepting  the  appoint- 
Mciit  not  for  the  salary,  the  glory,  and  honor  of 
•h<>  [..-(I Kin.  but  from  liis  s -nse  of  puijiic  duty. 
He  has  heen  strongly  urged  by  members  of  the 
Bsr  Asswiatton  to  accept  the  appointment.  I 
know  that  lie  >M>uld  not  sct  k  the  office  for  the 
salary  or  honor  that  is  in  it,  and  that  hs  is  ac- 
ceptfatg  simply  to  do  his  chore  for  the  pnUie 
«»TTirr."  S.-ilti.nst ull'-  first  official  act  was  tn  ap- 
poiat  as  his  first  assistant  his  law  partner, 
OhHcs  W.  Blood,  '99,  LL.B.  D2. 

"^T  rharl'  s  S.  W  ilson  lias  heen  made  I'nited 
Mates  .Minister  to  Bulgaria,  where  he  has  served 
siaee  191S  as  charge  d'affaires.  Wflson  has  been 

r>nn*"rled  wit'i  the  ilipln'iiatir  service  for  the 
Lui  twenty  years,  having  served  in  Greece,  Cuba, 
Aigeatina,  Italy,  Roasia  and  Spau.  His  address 
i«  American  Legation,  Sofia,  or  the  State  Depart* 
neol,  Washington. 

^M— Jaases  H.  Perkins  has  been  elected  preri> 
•Ir-nt  nf  the  Farmers'  l  oan  4  Trunt  Company  of 
^ew  York  City.  A  daughter,  Joan  Perkins,  was 
bsm  iooe  la,  Ut  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins. 

^99 — Tyler  I..  Holmes,  formerly  at  Denver, 
Caio..  has  been  txansferred  to  Boston  as  manager 
•f  tlw  tetephane  department  of  the  Western  Elec- 
•rif  Cm  .  Inc.,  with  •>f!ices  at  .Wj  Summer  St. 

DO— Paul  Blackwelder  is  secretary  of  the 
Basse  Boildin«  and  Loan  Association,  Kennedy 

Baildins.  TuUa.  Okla. 

"00  -Charles  B.  Curtis  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Department  of  State  and  is  living  in 
Wj«hington.  D.  C 

— A  daughter,  buzanne,  was  tram,  July  6, 
nu.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Si«ith. 


"02— Robert  B.  W  liitne>"s  address  is  209  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*02-nAbrBm  J.  Wile's  address  is  1431  Con- 
necticut St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'03 — ^James  Adams,  Jr.,  is  with  £.  A.  Watson 
A  Co ,  securities,  60  State  St.,  Boston. 

*0> — .\  son,  Joseph  Bigelow,  was  horn  .\ug. 
18,  1921  to  Cleveland  Bigelow  and  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land Bigelow  (Frances  Constance  Polsom). 

"()■)  Reddinpton  DeCormis  has  heen  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  His  address  is  111  Devonshire  St 

0^  Rohert  W.  LeaAerbee's  address  is  €7 
.Milk  St.,  Boston. 

IM— James  0.  Lyman  is  development  manafler 

for  the  Du  Pont  Motors,  Inc..  at  Mn,,r.',  Pa. 

'06 — Ransom  C.  Pingrcc  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Bepublican  ninnination 

for  Congress  from  the  6t!i  Massachusetts  district 
at  a  special  primary  held  Sept.  13  to  nominate 
candidates  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

'07 — Tlie  address  of  Captain  George  Blaiiey, 
LL.B.  09,  is  now  SSth  Artillery.  (C.  A.  C),  Fort 
Kameliamelia,  Honolulo,  HawaiL 

'07  —Robert  R.  Bradford,  formerly  of  Omaha. 
Neb.,  is  in  the  United  States  Consular  Service, 
and  is  stationed  at  Catania,  Sicily. 

'07— Ward  M.  ("anaday  is  prssidont  of  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corporatlolit  1415  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  Toledo^  O. 

•07  Rohert  V.  Cram.  A.M.  'OS,  Ph.D.  '17,  was 
married.  May  28,  to  Miss  Gertrude  Bender  Schill 
of  Chicago.   Criun  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 

I  at  in  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  His  ad- 
dress is  825  University  Ave.,  S.  £.,  Minneapolis, 
Mhin. 

'07 — .\  son,  Stephen  Hopkins  Glidden,  was 
bom,  July  14,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Glid- 
den, |r. 

'07 — Clarence  C.  Stetson  is  a  special  assistant 
to  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Stetson  is  located  permanently 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'07 — George  Whitney  has  been  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  New  York 
City. 

'08-~Haruld  G.  Blodgett's  address  is  1420  W  i- 
dener  Building,  Phlladelpfiia,  Pa. 

*08 — The  present  address  of  Jo'in  B.  Chevalier, 
A.M.  '09,  is  in  care  of  The  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
Place  Vendone,  Paris,  France. 

'08 — Candler  Cohh's  address  is  I'nited  States 
Trade  Commissioner,  United  States  Embassy, 
London,  Englaiid. 
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'08 — Oorp*-  S.  Fullrr  has  oppned  an  office  for 
thf  general  practice  of  the  law  at  Room  503,  17 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

08 — Gorton  James  is  an  instructor  in  factory 
management  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  He  is  living  at  11 
Trowbridpp  St.,  Cambridge.  His  "The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Man"  appeared  in  the  Survey,  Sept. 
16.  and  Sept.  24,  and  his  "Renaissance  des  Cites'^ 
in  the  September  nunber  of  Arts  tnd  Dtcora- 

tions. 

m-Syitvef  V.  Kibby.  M.D.  '15,  of  West  Hart- 

ford.  Conn.,  was  married,  June  17,  to  Miss  Helen 
L.  Beach,  (Mt.  Holyoke)  '20,  also  of  West  Hart- 
ford. 

08 — The  address  of  Benjamin  Moore,  LL.B. 
'12.  is  in  care  of  James  N.  Wells  Sons,  191  Ninth 
Ave..  New  York  City. 

*03 — Eupene  B.  Strassburger,  LL.B.  "10,  is 
lecturing  in  the  Duquesnc  Law  School,  Pitts- 
busb.  Pa.,  in  aiMitiMi  to  praetiaiBg  Uw  in  that 
city. 

08— Cuy  0.  Walser,  Law  '07-08,  has  opened 
an  additional  law  oflRce  at  36  Richmond  Terraee^ 
St.  George,  Slaten  Island.  N.  Y.  His  .Manhattan 
office  continues  as  before  at  50  East  42d  St., 
New  York  City.  Walser  is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  .Mderman  for  the  63rd  Aldetmanic 
District,  New  York  City. 

08-  Louis  W.  Young's  address  is  SOI  iJncoIn 
St ,  -New  Britain,  Conn. 

M.D.  08— William  F.  Lynch  of  Worcester, 
.Mass .  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Surgical  Society. 

KM..  09 — Eugene  F.  Parker  was  married, 
July  6.  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.«  to  Miss  (Nina  Wad* 
delL 

no— Fred  Cammeyer  Alexander,  Gr.  '10-11, 
was  married  at  NewtoDviUe,  Masa.,  June  2S,  to 
Mi»s  Grace  Louis  Somers. 

*10 — Gardner  Murphy's  address  is  Riverbank 
Court,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

10— Thomas  C.  Quinn's  address  is  Colonial 
Boulevard,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

'11 — \  second  daughter,  Lorraine  Holmes 
Gushing,  was  barn,  July  4,  lo  Lester  H.  Gush- 
ing and  Marion  (Bryant)  Cashing.  Gushing  is 
head  of  the  Department  uf  Languages,  History, 
and  Economics  at  the  Lowell,  Mass.  Textile 
School.  His  address  is  12  Harris  Ave..  Lowell. 

'11— The  engagement  of  Huph  L.  Davis  to 
Miss  Gertrude  V.  Tyrrell  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  been  announced.  Davis  is  manager  of  the 
Detroit  branch  of  the  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co., 
£01  Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit. 

11— Norman  B.  Dee's  address  is  1030  North 
Grand  .\ve.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'11— Arthur  M.  Fields's  address  is  S68  Broad- 
way. New  York  City. 

'12-Charles  D.  Ensign  is  with  Parker  ft  Co., 
49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


*12— Frank  W.  Hafey's  address  is  270  Paik 

A»e^  Worcester.  Mass. 

•12— F.  Albert  Hayes  is  with  F.  A.  Hayes  I 
Co..  at  94  Pearl  St..  Boston,  and  Norwood,  Mm 
The  firm  represents  varioua  nannfaelnen  of 
mill  supplies. 

'12 — Walter  S.  Hood  is  an  engineer  with  tbe 
.Adirondack  Power  k  Light  Corporation.  Hit 
present  addicss  Is  157  Elm  St,  Schentetifc 
N.  Y. 

12— Justus  .\.  Hovey's  address  is  Elmoovtt, 
Medina  Road,  .\kron,  O. 

12— John  A.  King's  address  ia  Lake  Fsitit, 

111. 

'12— William  Levin,  D.P.H.  (University  of 
Michigan)  "17,  has  resigned  as  director  of  the 
clinical  laboratory  of  the  Parsons,  Kan.,  Qinic  | 
Association  and  has  accepted  the  directorship  of 
the  laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of  Heailh  it 
Topeka,  Kan.  ' 

'IS— Edwin  M.  Robinson  is  an  expert  in  oice 
organization  and  management  with  Kuppcnheim- 
er,  Chicago.    His  home  address  is  839  North 
•Grove  .\ve,  Oak  Park,  III. 

'13— Douglas  l^wson  is  assisting  Percy  L  J 
Wendell,  '13,  is  coaching  the  football  squad  at  | 
Williams  College.  Lnwaon  baa  coached  en  Sot  I 
diers  Field  in  recent  years. 

'13— Richard  P.  Lewis,  who  played  end  oa  \ 
the  university  football  eleven  in  his  undergradu- 
ate days  and  has  since  coached  on  Soldiers  Field,  \ 
is  this  year  assisting  Percy  L.  Wendell,  '13,  in 
coaching  the  football  squad  at  Williams  College. 

13 —  \  son.  John  Lucien  Milliken,  was  bom, 
July  4.  to  John  C.  .Milliken  and  Marie  (dc  Las- 
tijruci  .Milliken. 

'13 — .\  son,  George  Douglas  Hoss,  was  bora. 
Nov.  20.  1920.  to  George  M.  Ross  and  Rachel 
Macurda  Ross.  Ross  is  with  the  American  Ka^ 
dex  Co,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

'I.'^A  son  was  born.  July  30,  to  Mr.  and  Ml*. 
Maurii  e  Sandler. 

"13  -A  son.  Clark  Roberts  Sanford,  was  bom, 
July  20,  to  Howard  R.  Sanford.  Law  '13-14,  and 
Jessie  (Clark  •  Sanford,  at  their  home,  274  Pltet> 
pect  St ,  Rid^^ewood,  N.  J. 

'13 — J.  (>riswold  Webb's  address  is  Clintun 
Comers,  N.  Y. 

'14 — Professor  James  Bryant  Conant.  Ph.D.  '16, 
and  Mrs.  Conant  have  recently  returned  to  Coin- 
bridge  after  an  extended  trip  through  England. 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Dr. 
Conant  was  one  of  the  .American  representatives 
at  the  gen«Tal  meeting  of  the  Union  Internation- 
ale de  la  Chimie  Pure  et  AppUquce  at  Bmaods 
in  June. 

'14— Talbot  0.  Freeman's  address  is  143  Gro-e 
St.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  not  Bristol,  R.  I.,  as  the 
Bt'LLETiN  erroneouslv  stated  in  its  issue  of  June 

30. 

'14 — ^Alexander  L,  Jackson's  address  ia  343S 
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bdint  Ave,  CUcag o,  DL,  editorial  deiMrtmsat, 

Chicago  Defender. 

'14— William  N.  MacGowan's  address  is  208 
Swdi  Lombvd  Ave.,  Oak  Patfc,  DL 

T4 — Arthur  J.  Mannix  was  married  in  Win- 
throp.  Mas*.,  Sept.  21,  to  Miss  Helen  F.  Elword. 

14— Roaeoe  ll  West,  fonneriy  aaperintendent 
of  ».-l)<Kil*  in  Nccdham,  Mass.,  is  now  director  of 
eiemenury  education  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

It&  A.  '14— The  address  of  John  B.  Pope.  Jr^ 
il  Route  B.,  Box  77,  Plainview,  Tex. 

'15— Joseph  Garland,  M.D.  '19,  was  recently 
Birried  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  Miaa  Miia  Well- 
mtn  Crowell.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  will  Uw 
•t  270  Bay  Sute  Road,  Boston,  Maaa. 

'15-Gaylord  M.  Gatea^a  addrew  ia  SHT  Kim* 
hark  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 

'IS- HoUis  D.  Hatch  has  moved  Itom  Wal- 
dum.  Mass^  and  his  addraaa  b  Wonseater  Acad* 
mj,  Worcester,  ^lass. 

*15— Marion  H.  Reynolds's  address  is  in  care 
ti  Perci>al  Farqufaar,  120  Broadway,  New  Tocic 
City.  Re>-nolds  has  just  returned  from  a  year 
and  a  half  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  South 
aad  Central  America,  and  Mexico.  On  a  tcaSe 
MTvey  he  rrui='>d  over  7,000  miles  in  the  Amazon 
ViDey,  and  went  to  the  summit  of  the  volcano 
Q  Misti,  at  Arequipa,  Peru. 

'16 — Hermann  H.  Howard  was  married  in 
Saicm,  Mass.,  June  23,  to  Miss  Florence  Gertrude 


Hannihle.    Howard's  address  ia  83  Brattle  St, 

Suite  21,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

'16 — The  address  of  Daniel  hL  Lord,  Jr.,  is 
in  care  of  Halsey  Stuart  A  Co^  ttankera,  49  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'16— A  son,  Anson  George  MoCook,  was  born, 
July  24,  to  George  A.  McCook  and  Mrs.  McCook. 
McCook  is  with  Wright  Bishop  ft  Co.,  veal  e»- 
tate,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A.M.  '17— Lee  L  Smith's  addreaa  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Scfaeol  of  Chemiatxy,  Min« 
neapolis,  Minn. 

'18—1*.  Newton  Beisinger  is  an  advertising 
representative  of  the  Chilton  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Automobile  Trade  Journal,  of  New  York  City. 
His  home  addreaa  ia  S7  Peaiaall  Ave,,  Jecaqr 
City.  N.  J. 

'i9— Sydney  Welder's  address  is  1809  West* 
noreland  Boulevard,  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

A.M.  '19— Edward  V  Brewer's  addiOM  la  1090 
Dolores  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"20 — ^The  engagement  of  Preston  E.  James  to 
Miss  Dnrotln  T.  Upham  of  Stoaghton,  Maia.,  haa 
been  announced. 

'21 — Josiah  D.  Segal  is  with  the  Reno  Power, 
Light  &  Water  Co.,  21  Front  St.,  Reno,  Nev. 

Gr.  '22 — George  P.  Hayes  is  teaching  English 
at  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  He  is  also 
the  representative  there  of  Phillips  Bxooka 
House. 


OBITUAIOES 


'63 — EuwAKO  Hahtwcll  KiDOER,  A.M.  '66. 
Di«d  at  New  York  City,  July  22,  1921.— In  1865 
be  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Page,  Kid- 
der A  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  engaged  in  the 
sde  ef  prodocts  of  eoal  tar.    Snheeqnently  he 

wi!.  v^rctarv  of  thf  New  York  Coal  Tar  Clu-mi- 
cal  Co.:  and  again  secretary  of  hoth  the  Barrett 
Manofaetsrinf  Co.  and  the  American  Coal  Pro- 
du<  ts  Co  He  retired  from  active  business  sev- 
eral years  ago.  He  had  travelled  many  times 
ia  Eorope,  and  made  one  joomey  to  Egypt  A 
son.  Jamrs  H.  Kidder,  '92,  sunivrs. 

'6S— Walteb  Uunheweu.  Died  at  Wellesley, 
Maaa.,  Sept  90,  1921.— He  was  prominent  in 
P,<«t„n,  J-.th  as  a  financi'-r  and  ;i  philanthropist. 
L  alii  he  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  waa 
pimideni  ef  H.  H.  ilnnnewdl  ft  Sona,  bankerBi  of 
87  Milk  Si.,  Boston.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of 
the  Coononwealth  Avenue  Land  Trust,  and  the 
Ptoovideat  biatittttion  for  Saringa,  and  a  director 
^  the  Cahmjet  &  Heel  a  Mining  Co.,  the  Webster 
A  Atlas  National  Bank,  the  Old  Colony  Tmat 


Co.,  many  insurance  and  railroad  companies,  and 
other  boainess  enterprises.   He  was  prominent 

also  in  his  connection  with  in^^titution-!  for  pub- 
lic service,  such  as  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 
the  Stunmer  Street  Fiiteinan*a  Fond,  and  the 

Pauper  Institution;  he  was  an  overseer  of  the 
poor  in  Wellesley  and  a  member  of  the  Associate 
ed  Charitiea  of  Beaton.  He  waa  <keply  interested 
in  horticulture,  and  his  Iwtgfi  estate  bordering 
on  Lake  Waban,  directly  acioaa  from  Wellesley 
College,  la  widely  known  for  its  fonnal  Italian 

gardens.  He  Is  sur^ivr  d  by  two  daughters,  three 
sons,  Waiter  Uunnewell,  Jr,,  '01,  Francis  W. 
Hnnnewell,  2d.  t)2,  LLB.  D5,  aiid  Anudd  W. 
Hunriewell,  '12,  A.M.  '13,  a  brother,  Houy  S. 
Hunnewell,  75,  and  two  sisters. 

M.D.  *72— David  Richabm  Gimv.  Died  at  Den- 
nisport,  Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1921. — He  was  born  eighty 
years  ago  in  Vinal  Haven,  Me.,  and  served 
throvghoiit  the  Civfl  War.  After  Ua  gradoation 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  he  went  to 
Dennisport  and  began  the  practice  of  liis  pro- 
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f fusion.  He  is  sunrhed  by  his  widow,  s  daugh- 
ter, and  two  sons. 

A.M.  (hon.)  '89— HiRAU  Francis  Miua.  Died 
at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1921.— He  was  prob- 
ably the  leading  hydraulic  engineer  in  America. 
He  graduated  in  1856  from  the  Renwelaar  Poly- 
technic Institute.  For  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Essex  Co.  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the 
Locks  &  Canals  Co.  at  Lowell,  Miaa.,  the  corpo- 
rations which  control  the  water  power  on  the 
Merrimac  River  in  those  cities.  He  also  did 
most  important  research  work  not  only  in  hy- 
draulics, but  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetta 
Board  of  Health. 

M.D.  '93— John  Henry  Mlhphv.  Died  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1921. — He  had  prac- 
tised his  profession  continuously  for  twenty-one 
years  in  Dorchester.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow* 
a  daughter,  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters^ 

A.M.  *96 — .\lfrei)  Monroe  Kenyon,  A.B. 
(Hiram  I  94.  Died  in  route  to  Lafayette,  Ind., 
July  27,  1921. — He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  Purdue  University  for  many 
years.  In  1897  he  becaw  instructor  of  mathe* 
matics  there,  and  was  promoted  through  suc- 
cessive grades  to  a  full  professorship  in  mathe- 
matics in  190').  In  1908  he  became  head  of  the 
department  From  1900-08  he  was  registrar  of  the 
university.  He  was  the  author  of  several  text* 
books  on  mathematica.  He  is  surfirad  by  hia 
widow,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

A.M.  "99— Prentiss  Che.ney  Hoyt,  Ph.D.  '02. 
Dit  I  a  I  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  June  11,  1920. 

LL3.  '99— Charles  Frederick  Wilumis.  Died 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Aug.  11,  1921. 

'01 — Crosvenor  HuMPHRf.vs  Kkndall.  Died 
at  Worcester,  Maae.,  July  24,  1921.— For  many 
yeara  he  waa  both  a  civil  engineer  and  an  agri- 
culturist at  Porthill,  Ida ,  but  he  came  East  sev- 
oral  yeara  ago  and  had  since  lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A.M.  '08— John  Kv:ster  Bonnell,  A.B.  (Le- 
land  Stanford,  Jr.)  '93,  PhD,  (Wiaconain).  Died 


at  Baltimore,  Sept.  30,  1921.— Since  1904,  except 
for  intervals  spent  in  study  in  this  counirv  and 
abroad,  he  taught  English  in  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
United  States  Naval  .Academy,  and  Goucher  Col- 
lege. In  1908  he  married  Miss  Frances  Price 
Maaaey  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  sur\'ives  him. 

'14— Schuyler  .\dams.  Di<d  at  Portland, 
Me.,  Aug.  10,  1921.  From  October.  1916,  to 
June,  1917,  he  taught  at  the  Cilman  School. 
Roland  Park,  Md.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps.  He  was  in  the 
Service  at  Pensacola,  Fort  Worth,  Washington, 
and  Hampton  Roads,  and  subsequently  an  in- 
atructor  at  Hampton  Koads,  Bay  Shore,  L.  1, 
and  Brunswick,  Ca.  From  January  to  .\pril, 
1919,  he  was  in  charge  of  officers'  personnel  at 
Naval  Operations,  Washington^  D.  C,  and  from 
April  to  October,  1919,  he  was  chief  test  pilot 
at  the  experimental  station,  Hampton  Road*. 
.\fter  retiring  from  the  service  he  entered  the 
wool  business  in  Boston. 

A.M.  *15 — Richard  Carlton  Josun.  Died  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  July  20,  1921. 

'17 — Lowell  Starr.  Died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1921. — During  the  war  he  had 
Ix-en  successively  at  Camp  Devens  as  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  Defensive  Division,  (t 
Garden  City,  N.  Y..  during  the  winter  of  1917-18 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine, 
and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  at  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y.,  in  the  U.  S.  Navd 
Reserve  Forces,  Naval  Aviation  DetachnenL 
When  he  was  discharged  from  the  aenrioe  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  he  waa  a  stvdeat 
flight  officer.  He  then  became  connected  with 
the  real  estate  department  of  the  Wincbealer 
Arms  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Last  autumn  he 
published  a  volume  of  pocin^.  River  Yerses,"  a 
collection  of  poems  iiiq>tred  by  the  Berlnhire 
Hills  and  the  Charles  River  country. 

Grad.  '20^1— Labhsd  Linn  SmtH,  Died  Aug. 
9,  1921. 
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Nomn  4b 


News  and  Views 

Prviidmitaf  forming  the  hierarchy  of 
tkt  Ahmuil.  Harvard  officials  the  custom 
of  going  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  New  England  for  a  president  of 
tbe  Harvard  Alunuii  Asaociation  ia  reaaon* 
aUf  well  eatabliflhed.  To  be  snre  he  htm 
wK  often  been  brougbt  from  beyond  New 
York,  though  the  late  Chirles  J.  Bona- 
parte, 71,  of  Maryland,  and  Judge  Francis 
T.  Swayze,  '7U,  of  New  Jersey,  miglit  be 
filed  as  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  say 
noliiing  of  Howard  Elliott,  '81,  of  Every- 
vhse,  who  indeed  happened  to  be  living 
in  Boaton  while  be  held  this  ofioe.  In  1893 
die  Aaeociation  went  as  far  afield  as  Call* 
foraia,  and  made  Horace  Davis,  '49,  in 
rrality  a  transplanted  New  Englander,  its 
pre-ident.  This  year  it  has  made  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  in  choosing  a  Chicago 
liarrard  man,  William  C.  Boyden,  '86,  to 
pieaide  over  the  organised  actinties  of  the 
alamu  and  it  could  not  have  made  a  better 


A  year  ago.  when  Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98, 
Wcame  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
lion.  attention  was  called  in  these  pages 
lo  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  use- 
/ulne»6  in  this  post  have  enormously  in- 
cressed  once  the  day  when  nothing  was 
ffspecied  of  its  oocupant  beyond  a  felici< 
Utus  coodnct  of  the  alumni  ceremonies  on 
the  afternoon  of  Commencement  Day.  We 
vrnlurctl  to  predict  that  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
trained  capacity  for  affairs  would  be 


turned  to  good  account  during  his  incum- 
bency of  diis  oflSce,  and  so  it  has  proved 
at  every  turn.    He  served  the  University 

as  he  is  now  serving  the  Nation,  and  left 
the  presidenrv  nf  the  Alumni  Association, 
still  more  tlian  it  had  hitherto  been,  a  posi- 
tion which  it  is  both  an  honor  and  a  far- 
reaching  opportunity  to  hdd. 

Mr.  Boyden  comes  to  the  oSoe  uncom- 
monly qualified  to  realize  its  possibilities. 
His  identification  with  Harvard  afTairs 
has  been  broad  and  constant,  and  the 
more  valuable  because  the  scene  of  so 
much  of  it  has  been  remote  from  Cam- 
bridge. For  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
report  of  his  classi  tm  years  ago,  he 
wrote  of  himadf:  "My  proudest  boast 
concerning  my  life  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  is  that  1  have  probably  traveled 
more  miles  than  any  other  '86  man  to  at- 
tend the  dinners  of  the  class  which  have 
been  given  during  that  period,  in  this 
r^ard  only,  I  consider  myself  the  wfaest 
man  in  the  daes."  In  the  same  report  he 
said:  **!  am  convinced  that  the  Gillege 
deserves  and  needs  the  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm of  all  her  sons.  I  am  further 
convinced  that  work  for  the  College  keeps 
alive  the  best  memories  and  ideals  of 
one's  life,  and  furnishes  a  fountain  of 
youth  which  no  one  can  afford  to  shun.** 
These  were  but  the  expreesions  of  one 
loyalty.  He  has  devoted  himself  besides 
to  many  civic,  charitable,  and  business  in- 
terests in  Chicago,  and  was  president  of  the 
University  Club  of  that  city  during  the 
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period  in  which  its  present  club-house  was 
huilt.  Turning  to  more  distant  fields,  he 
went  early  in  1920  to  Poland  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  League  of  Red  CroM  Sodeliai 
and  remained  there  for  aaz  momlis  at 
chairman  of  a  committee  made  op  of  die 
various  American  rdief  agencies  operatuig 
in  Poland, 

The  alumni  of  Harvard  do  well  to  honor 
just  such  a  career  of  devotion  and  achieve- 
nient  as  this;  and  from  one  who  has  stood 
in  so  many  positions  from  which  the  needs 
of  Harvard  may  be  observed  it  b  cosifi- 
dently  to  be  expected  that  many  personal 
contributions  to  the  meeting  of  dioae  needs 
will  proceed  during  Uie  year  to  come. 
•   •  • 

A  Tliousand  Men  The  enrollment  in  the 
In  the  Harvard    Law  School 

has  reached  the  thou- 
sand mark.  This,  of  course,  is  the  largest 
enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  School  and 
may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a  noteworthy 
addmrement  when  one  heart  in  mind  that 
none  but  college  ^M-aduates  are  admitted 
as  regular  students  in  this  department  of 
the  University.  There  may  he  other  law 
schools  with  as  large  an  enrollment,  or 
larger;  hut  they  maintain  no  such  stand* 
ardi  of  admistion.  Among  institutiaBa  on 
a  strictly  graduate  basis  die  Harvard  Law 
School  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  in  this 
country,  and  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Graduates  of  the  Law  School  whose  recol- 
lections go  hack  to  the  days  when  the  in- 
stitution was  only  about  half  its  present 
tiae  may  wonder  how  dw  traditional  meth- 
od of  instruodtm  can  be  carried  on  widi 
the  classes  to  greatly  enlarged.  For  the 
case  method  of  instrucdon,  as  those  famil- 
iar with  it  are  well  aware,  can  be  used 
effectively  only  when  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  classroom  is  kept  within 
bounds.  This  fact  has  been  kept  promi- 
nently in  mind  by  the  Law  School  Facul- 
ty,  however,  and  although  die  School  at 


a  whole  has  grown,  the  teaching  is  still  in 
accordance  with  the  old  traditions.  This 
has  been  made  possible  by  dividing  the 
daases  into  secdont.  TWenty  years  ago 
the  first-year  men  met  together  for  inatmc- 
tion  in  contracts,  torts,  and  to  on.  Now 
they  meer  in  two  sections,  with  a  different 
professor  in  charge  of  each.  When  the 
year  is  half  through,  these  professors 
usually  exchange  sections,  thus  giving  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  see  how  two 
teachers  may  approach  the  same  subject 
from  different  points  of  view.  This  plsa 
has  worked  extremely  well;  but  it  liss 
necessitated  a  much  larger  teaching  tbiff 
than  was  available  in  the  old  days. 

Viewed  from  any  angle  the  Law  School 
seems  to  be  stronger  than  ever.  If  it  is 
losing  its  hold  on  the  country  the  figures 
of  enrollment  give  no  indication  of 
it  Among  its  ttudenlt  ddt  natnnm  are 
graduates  of  more  than  180  American  ool- 
legm — a  striking  evidence  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism. The  earnestness  with  which  dieae 
young  men  do  their  work  has  in  no  way 
abated ;  they  talk  law  in  season  and  out  of 
it,  just  as  their  predecessors  did  in  the 
days  of  Langdell  and  Ames.  Therein  they 
testify  to  the  keenness  of  the  professional 
spirit  whidi  still  hannls  die  corridon  of 
Autdn  HaU. 


What  Are 

the  LimiU 

Of  Our  Growth  7 


Enrollment  figures  invite 
speculation  as  to  the  di- 
rection and  the  limits  of 
sound  growth  for  the  University.  There 
is  widespread  and  insistent  demand  for 
collegiate  and  higher  profeasional  educs* 
don.  If  It  sends  more  students  into  Har* 
▼ard  College  and  our  professional  schooli, 
can  we  accept  them  and  maintain  our 
standards?  Ought  we  to  organize  new 
departments  to  meet  the  demand  for  train- 
ing in  new  fields?  What  effect  will  greater 
numbers  have  on  the  character  of  Univer- 
sity life  and  work,  including  the  activitiei 
of  the  alumni? 
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Piresidciit  LonireU  provided  a  key-note 
for  aiBwers  lo  such  questions  as  these  in  a 
sentence  in  his  report  for  1919-20.  He 
MVS  in  effect  that  Harvard  has  expanded 

far  enoiich  ami  ought  now  to  spend  its 
nrrpen  on  the  impr«tvrnient  of  the  work 
it  ha*  already  unch-rtakeii.  Uc  says  noth- 
ing diret'tly  about  the  accominodaliou  o( 
laifcr  nambers;  but  it  ia  easy  to  argue 
that,  if  %»e  ou^  to  be  jealous  of  quality 
whn  it  comes  to  die  establishmeirt  of  new 
fields  of  instnietion,  so  we  ought  to  be 
jealous  of  it  when  it  comes  to  numbers  in 
the  old  fields.  There  is  in  President  Low- 
ell's remark  the  hasis  of  a  policy  at  any 
rate  perfectly  clear  and  defensible.  Let 
ibe  Univeraity  count  itself,  for  the  present, 
as  quite  "grown-up.**  Let  it  think  of  no 
Bcw  worlds  to  conquer,  hut  turn  its  atlen- 
lisn  altogether  inward,  upon  problems  of 
Qtganization,  method,  and  eiBciency  in  the 
work  it  has  in  hand,  l  et  it  welcome  as 
many  students  as  it  can  deal  with  at  its 
present  standards  of  thoroughness  or  at 
Still  higher  atandanb;  hut  let  every  depart- 
ment follow  the  Business  School  in  limi- 
tadon  of  numbers  as  so<ni  as  numbers 
press  upon  quality.  Harvard  mif^  try  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men;  but  it  would  seem 
lo  be  Htunder  policy  to  aspire  to  p  *rfcc- 
tion  within  limit*.  Mere  size  has  Wen 
known  to  bring  disintegration  and  su  has 
fariety  of  functions. 

•   •  • 

jy^^^l  Every  year  at  about  this  time 
Ouraslvea.    *^  becomes  our  duty  and  our 

privilege  to  discourse  about 
ourselves.  It  is  true  that  all  the  informa- 
tion that  anyone  needs  to  haye  concerning 
us  is  set  forth  each  week  in  the  same  con- 
cise language;  die  last  item  in  this  and 
every  sther  issue  of  the  BuiXETiN  tells 
«Hm  and  what  we  are.  The  Harvard  Alum- 
IB  Association  is  in  loco  parentis;  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs,  though  not  setting 
up  any  claim  to  the  child,  haye  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  our  welfare  and  have  at 


various  times  appointed  committees  to  re^ 
port  upon  it;  living  in  die  light  of  such 
mild  and  magnificent  eyes,  we  ought  to  feel 
secure,  protected,  comfortable.  Instead, 
to  tell  the  honest  truth,  we  feel  extremely 
apprehensive:  our  future  annually  ^cems 
precarious.  Why  should  it  be  so,  we  have 
asked  ourselves;  and  idly  turning  over  our 
subseriptioD  veotMrda  we  come  upon  the 
answer.  The  names  of  some  of  die  moat 
vocal  and  eminent  of  our  friends  are  not 
diere.  Among  die  eameat  spokesmen  for 
us  at  past  conventions  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  and  among  the  officials  of 
our  parental  Alumni  Association  have  been 
some  whose  affectionate  interest  was  deriv- 
ed from  their  unfailing  peruaal  of  the  club 
or  c<»iimuiiity  copy.  Kind  hearta  are  more 
dian  coronets.  Kind  words  are  less  dian 
four  dollars;  if  the  Imperial  Wiaards, 
Grand  Goblins,  and  Chief  Kleagles  of  our 
Klan  depend  upon  the  club  copy,  lie  in 
wait  for  it,  and  by  their  inter»^t  in  it  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  the  only  copy 
they  ever  see,  the  more  uirtided  and  im- 
thinking  Klansmen  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
low their  illustrious  and  deplorable  exam- 
ple. 

•    •  • 

Endowment     The    alumnae    and  other 

friends  of  Radcliffe  Colle;?e 
RadelWs.  , 

have  set  out  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $3,000,000  for  that  insd- 
tution.  We  confess  to  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  Radcliffe.  Years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
established,  it  was  known  as  the  '^Harvard 
Anne,\,"  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  I)eon  closely  associated  with  Har- 
vard L  niyer^ity.  lis  teachers  are,  almost 
exclusively,  nicfnl>crs  of  the  Harvard  Fac- 
ulty, and  its  standards,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  are  maintained  at  a  high  point  We 
believe  that  the  instrucUon  at  Radcliffe  is 
not  surpassed  anywhere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Radcliffe  needs  money.  We 
wish  it  every  success  in  its  endeavor  to 
raise  its  fund. 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni   Association,  held 
at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on 
Monday,  Oct.  10,  William  C.  Boyden,  '86, 
of  Chicago,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  for  the  current  year.  Mr. 

Boyden  has  long  been 
prominent  in  Harvard 
affairs.  He  was  an 
Overseer  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1911  to 

1917  and  again  from 

1918  to  1920.  In  1900 
he  was  president  of 
the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs,  and  has 
been  president  of  the 

W.  C.  Boyden.  '86.  Harvard  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, a  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  As- 
sociation, a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Harvard  Graduates^  Magazine,  and  in  1911 
was  Chief  Marshal  of  the  alumni  at  Com- 
mencement. He  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Fisher,  Boyden,  Kales  &  Bell,  of 
Chicago,  and  a  director  in  several  business 
enterprises.  As  president  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association  he  succeeds  Eliot 
Wadsworth,  '98,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Two  vice-presidents  were  elected  at  the 
same  time,  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  '93,  of 
New  York,  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  Wellington  Wells,  '90,  of 
Boston. 

James  W'.  D.  Seymour,  '17,  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  elected  general  secretary  to 
succeed  his  classmate,  Edward  A.  Whitney, 
who  is  now  an  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard 
College,  and  William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  '01,  of 
Brookline,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  committee  which  is  to  nominate 
Overseers  of  the  University  and  Directors 
of  the  Alumni  Association  consists  of 
Joseph  W.  Lund,  '90.  of  Boston,  chairman; 


N.  H.  Batchelder,  '01,  of  W'indsor,  Conn., 
headmaster  of  the  Loomis  School ;  and  Al- 
bert T.  Perkins,  '87,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  members  of  the  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  Universi- 
ty on  the  future  method  of  electing  CK'er- 
seers  are:  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  of  New 
York,  chairman;  E.  M.  Grossman,  '96,  of 
St.  I  ouis.  president  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clut«:  Nathaniel  F.  Ayer,  '00,  of 
Boston;  and  Jamf*s  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17,  of 
Cambridge,  who  will  be  secretary  of  the 
Committee. 

Now  that  the  Overseers  and  Corporation 
have  accepted  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
l>egislature  providing  that  hereafter  the 
times,  place,  and  manner  of  choosing 
Overseers  may  l>e  determined  by  the  two 
Governing  Boards,  it  is  assumed  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  election 
of  Overseers  by  postal  ballot.  There  is 
marked  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  method  to  be  used — whether,  for  ex- 
ample, two  separate  postal  ballots  shall  be 
had  or  whether  a  combination  of  postal 
ballot  and  the  election  in  Cambridge  on 
Commencement  shall  be  brought  about. 
The  argument  is  made  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  Overseers,  possibly 
as  many  as  fifty  or  more,  may  be  sug- 
gested and  that  the  vote  consequently  will 
l>e  greatly  scattered  unless  some  process  of 
elimination  is  provided.  The  cost  of  two 
postal  ballots  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
a  serious  burden  on  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

The  Directors  voted  that  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Directory — to 
be  publi.«ihed  some  time  in  1922 — shall 
contain  not  only  an  alphabetical,  but  also 
a  geographical,  list  of  the  names  of  living 
Harvard  men,  and  further  that  after  every 
man's  name  his  complete  academic  record, 
whether  made  at  Harvard  or  elsewhere, 
shall  Iw  printed.   This  step  is  a  return  to 
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dtt  pUtti  under  which  earlier  editions  of 

die  Directory  have  been  compiled;  on  ac- 
count of  the  h\'A\  roj^t'j  whirh  prevailed  in 
1919.  the  Directory  of  that  year  had  only 
the  alphabetical  list  of  men. 

Tiie  following  directors  and  officers  at> 
tended  the  meeting  at  the  Boston  Harvard 
Club:  Eliot  Wad^worth,  '98,  President: 
All-'ft  T.  Perkins  '87,  Vice-President; 
William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  '01,  Treasurer;  £d- 
inid  A.  Whitney,  *17,  Secretary;  J.  W.  D. 
Sejmour,  '17,  Acting  Secretary;  Franklin 
5.  Billings,  '85,  Professor  J.  L.  Lowes, 
Ph.D.  "05,  John  D.  Merrill,  '80,  Joseph 
W.  Lund,  '90,  Wellington  Wells,  '90,  E. 
M.  GraaBman,  *96,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98, 
John  W.  Prentiss,  '98,  Nathaniel  F.  Ayer, 
v>o.  Samuel  S.  Drury,  '01,  and  Lothrop 
Withington,  '11. 

PROM  PRESIDENT  MacCRACKEN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

As  an  alcunnus  of  HarA  ard  I  crave  space 
to  protest  against  the  editorial  published 
in  vniir  issue  of  October  6  which  takes  in 
very  ill  part  some  points  of  a  recent  news- 
paper interview  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald? 

I  expressly  excluded  from  the  subject 
matter  of  that  interview  all  consideration 
of  curriculum,  research,  and  other  mat* 
Ins  dealing  vridi  what  you  call  in  your 
ediloiial  the  ''main  purpose*'  of  a  college. 
It  «eeins  unjust  to  me,  therefore,  after  this 
jperific  exclusion  on  my  part,  to  charge 
me  with  neglect  of  these  points.  The 
«oinai*s  coll^>e8  cannot  compete  widi  die 
ndi*s  colleges  suooesrfully  in  these  re- 
'Vf^u  partly  l>ecause  of  their  insuflicient 
endowment.    \^'e  all  know  that. 

In  the  newspaper  interview  under  dis- 
covioR.  however,  I  restricted  myself  to  a 
corr  f  .iiiMtn  of  the  social  organization  of 
wen's  and  women's  colleges.  It  may  be 
*ittv.  but  it  is  no  answer  to  my  criticism  of 
tbe  present  condition  of  American  college 
sdiletics  to  say  that  this  condition  is  no 
more  characteristic  of  men's  colleges  than 
"daisy  chains,  chaperones,  and  sewing  cir- 
cles" are  of  women's  colleges;  it  is  no  an- 
swer, in  comparing  the  respective  merits  of 


a  college  with  the  fraternity  system  and  one 

without  the  fraternity  system,  to  ask  what 
this  has  to  do  with  educational  leadership. 
The  reason  that  the  women's  colleges,  in 
ray  humble  opinion,  are  ahead  of  the  men's 
coUeises  in  the  matter  of  grandstands  and 
professional  coaches  is  not  that  they  are 
women's  colleges,  but  that  those  who  have 
had  to  do  with  thfir  orgaiii/ation  have  in- 
sisted upon  a  certain  kind  of  organization. 
English  undergraduate  colleges  for  men 
have  no  grandstands  and  very  little  pro* 
fessional  coaching,  and  they  manage  to  do 
fairly  well  wHhout  fraternities. 

I. shall  not  trespass  upon  your  space  fur- 
ther, but  I  do  wish  to  be  recorded  in  pro- 
test against  the  stand-patism  which  as- 
sumes that  "a  subordinate  matter"  such  as 
the  social  organization  of  university  life 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, and  that  any  criticism  of  it  fr<nii  any- 
other  standpoint  than  its  own  is  nterdy 
food  for  laughter. 

H.  N.  MacCracken,  Ph,D.  '07. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ' 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  WILUSTON 

At  the  reception  to  new  students  in  the 
Law  Sdiool,  held  in  the  Union  on  Oct.  3, 
Acting  Dean  E.  H.  Warren,  in  introducing 
Proff^sor  .Samuel  Williston  as  one  of  the 

speakers,  said: 

*'One  of  the  perquisites  of  membership 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School  Faculty  is  die 
oportunity  to  know  intimately  Professor 
Williston.  You  will  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  he  is  master  of  his  subjects,  holding 
tlieiu  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  tliat 
his  mind  moves  vridi  swift  certainty;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  never  lacks  a 
sense  of  humor,  is  tolerant  of  the  opinions 
and  failings  of  others,  and  always  genial. 
The  climate  of  his  mind  is  equable.  He  is 
the  Riviera  of  the  Law  School.** 

DANTE  PAINTING  ON  EXHIBITION 

Th''  Fiijip  Art  Mitvi  iim  lia*  on  exhibition  a 
two-figure  panel  picture  of  Dante  and  some  other 
poet,  either  Virg^  or  Pelrsrcii,  sttribiiled  to  tlie 
Florentine  i»«inter,  Giofvanai  ds  Ponte  (1385- 
1437). 
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"Learning  and  Living,"  by  Ephraim  Emerton, 
7L  Ph.D.  (Berlin)  "77,  Winn  Prnfesisor  of  Ec- 
clessiastical  History,  Emeritus.  Harvard  Uni- 
veraity  Pi«m.  Price,  fS. 

Professor  Emerton's  collection  of  essays 
entitled  "Learning  and  Living"  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  man  whom  many  years  of 
service  as  a  college  professor  have  mel- 
lowed. Not  that  he  talln  shop  in  diese 
pages;  on  the  contrary,  they  touch  in  pass- 
ing  many  very  general  subjects.  But  the 
influences  of  a  long  life  in  academic  sur- 
roundings, the  painstaking  reasoning  of 
one  whobe  greatest  desire  is  aoenraey  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  whose  profes- 
sion has  l>een  largely  the  rendering  of 
sound  counsel,  season  his  stvle.  At  his 
ease  he  talks  of  the  academic  life,  keeping 
the  young  boy  at  home  in  preference  to 
sending  him  away  to  school,  travel  as  a 
form  of  education,  the  choice  of  studies 
in  college,  the  dlsriy)line  of  the  univer- 
sity college,  the  academic  study  of  his- 
tory, die  rational  edocation  of  d>e  modem 
minister,  and  the  place  of  history  in  theo- 
lofiical  study.  Those  who  have  studied  at 
Harvard  will  particularly  enjoy  the  in- 
timacy of  Prof^or  Emerton's  essays. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  one  whose  wis- 
dom has  ripened  in  a  familiar  environ- 
ment. 

'•Riiosrvclt :  Tin-  Hajipy  Warrior,"  by  Bradley 
c.ilinat,.  HO.  S.T.B.  '85,'  Utdc,  Brttwn  A  C», 

Bc.i^ton.    Pricp.  f.3.50. 

Regarding  his  classmate,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "80,  in  the  light  of  Words- 
worth's **Happy  Warner,"  Bradley  Gil- 
man,  '80,  has  in  this  volume  described  in 
a  highly  personal  vein  his  contacts  with 
Roosevelt,  and  his  admiration  lor  this 
great  American.  Anecdotes  of  Roose- 
velt's boyhood  Mr.  Gilman  has  collected 
from  various  sonrrcv ;  anecdotes  of  his  life 
in  College  and  after  the  author  has  sup- 


plied from  his  own  memory  as  wdl  ai 

from  many  Ixioks  dealing  with  that  tub* 
ject.  The  "Happy  Warrior"  persists 
through  them  all— the  Roosevelt  seething 
with  energy  and  good  spirits,  bristling 
with  accurate  informati<m  on  a  thouMB^ 
varied  subjects.  Through  Roosevelt's  ca- 
reer in  the  W^est,  in  New  York  politics,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
ndxed  fortunes  of  ^ise  years  after  he  left 
the  White  House^  Mr.  Gilman  stresses  '*joy 
and  combat;  elevation  of  soul  throu^ 
championship  of  Right  and  Truth."  And 
the  volume  does  not  conclude  without  a 
stray  shot  at  die  personality  of  Woodnnr 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Oilman's  book  suggests  that  die 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Roosevelt,  like 
all  great  native  heroes,  will  become  a  glor- 
ious American  tmditioii.  As  the  busy  talk 
goes  on  about  his  life  and  his  deeds,  wlist' 
ever  ccHmnonplace  momenta  or  actions 
may  have  crept  into  his  career  will  be 
sifted  out  until  only  the  splendor  remains. 
Mr.  Gilman,  whose  love  for  Roosevelt  is 
as  sincere  as  it  is  great,  has  fraiddy  writ> 
ten  a  book  of  that  type.  "1  have  not  cared 
to  express  a  coldly  judicial  attitude,"  he 
says.  "Rather  have  I  sought  to  set  forth 
that  high  estimate  of  him  which  I  have 
cheridied  through  more  than  three  d^  i 
cades." 

j 

"The  Island  of  Elrador,"  by  Icarus  dc  Plume 
(Malcolm  D.  Whiunan,  '99,  LL.B.  '02).  Mar- 
shall Jmws  Co.,  Boston. 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  Icarus  de 
Plume,  Malcolm  D.  Whitman,  '99,  hss 

written  a  Iniriesque  of  the  modern  manner 
in  fiction  and  in  motion  picture  scenario 
writing.  He  has  entitled  it  "The  Island 
of  Elcador."  His  cast  includes  such  folks 
as  Harold  Fansitarts,  hero.  Guinevere 
Goldilocks,  heroine,  Varik  Varinadildo, 
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villain.  aru\  tln^  stock,  prrsnns  of  the  lit- 
erar>  brimunagem  of  the  day.  A  kid- 
tupping  cruise  on  board  the  hero's  luxur- 
km  Tacbt  to  the  Island  of  Elcador,  an  at- 
teoipled  rescue  of  the  helpless  maiden  by 
^limp."  a  plot  to  hlackmail  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Goldilocks  into  giving  away  his 
jmgliltr's  expensive  hand,  and  similar 
cmne-grauied  incidents  conunim  to  pre8< 
entday  firtion  are  here  held  up  to  ridicule. 
It  seem?  to  the  reader  that  although  Mr. 
Whitman  appreciates  the  absurdities  of  the 
ssbject  he  has  chosen  to  ridicule,  he  does 
not  set  Us  fauiiior  in  writing.  Where  his 
pro  should  he  nimble  and  'skimming  it 
draws  lieavy  lines  across  the  paper. 

"A  Maya  Grajnmar,"  by  Alfred  M.  Tozzer, 
Hi  PkD.  1M.  Aaaociate  Profeaaor  of  Antlii«> 
H»rr.    Pobliahed  by  the  Peabody  Mnaeraii, 

Cunbridfr. 

As  the  first  holder  of  the  Travelling 
FcUowship  in  American  Archaeology  of 
Aichaeological  Institute  of  Amnica, 
Professor  Tozzer  spent  the  winters  of  die 
vears  l')01-1902  to  1904-1905,  in  Yuca- 
tan,  Chiapas,  and  Tabasco,  Mexico;  and 
Mftlieni  Guatemala.   The  Maya  languge, 
«f  vlnch  there  are  several  dialecia,  b  one 
of  dtt  oldest  and  one  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant langiiairr^  nf  Middle  America,  and 
1-  !>lill  spoken  even  by  those  in  the  Maya 
region  who  know  Spanish.  Missionaries 
«f  As  Roman  and  Ii^otestant  dinrehes,  at 
vuious  times  from  a  few  years  ago  to  400 
^ein  ago.  have  sought  to  turn  Spanish  or 
English  dirertly  into  Maya  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  conversion.  Inasmuch 
as  llie  two  languages  are  scarcely  equiva* 
kst  tliese  eariy  grammars  and  transla* 
tions  were  inaccurate.   In  "A  Maya  Gram- 
■ttr  "  Profe*i^r  Tozzer  has  made  an  en- 
kiiistive  study  of  the  language,  both  spok- 
es md  written,  from  omitact  widi  die  na- 
tives, old  manuscripts,  and  old  grammars. 
His  book  considers  the  language  from  the 
grammatical  point  of  view,  but  has  also  an 
^praisement  of  works  relating  to  Maya 
awneious  nolea  on  pronunciation, 
ihe  ^set  nmcm,  vocabularies,  and  die 
lib. 


Autumn,"  by  Robert  Nathan,  '16.  Robert  M. 
McBrideACo.  Pp.  19^. 

In  his  second  novel,  which  he  has  im- 

pressionistically  entitled  "Autumn,"  Mr, 
Xathan  matches  the  quietude  of  the  New 
Knjzland  countryside  in  the  tone  of  his 
story.  A  village  schoolmaster  of  philo- 
sophical turn  of  mind  who  tells  his  pupils 
**There  are  many  things  to  learn ;  but  you 
would  not  be  happier  for  having  learned 
them"  provides  the  central  theme  of  the 
novel.  A  handful  of  gossipy  men  and 
women  serve  as  his  foils.  In  "Peter 
Kindred,**  published  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Nathan  wrote  several  passages  of  memor* 
able  description-  Cambridge  in  the  winter 
and  in  the  spring,  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding Exeter.  In  "Autumn"  he  has 
caught  die  natural  beauty  of  Hillsboro  in 
the  many  descriptions  through  which  his 
tenuous  story  travels  leisurely.  The  story 
is  slender;  indeed,  *it  is  so  much  in  the 
background  of  the  novel  that  the  reader 
does  not  always  understand  it  Yet  Mr. 
Nirthan  has  written  a  pleasing  novel  which 
one  hesitates  to  term  "charming"  from 
fear  of  being  misunderstood.  "Autumn" 
will  stir  up  no  strife  among  reformers  and 
philosophers,  but  it  will  entertain  many 
readers  who  take  pleasure  m  rural  stories 
artistically  written. 

■  Thrrr  Soldiers,"  by  John  Dos  Passos,  Jr., 
16.    George  R  Doran  Co.,  New  York  Otf. 

Price,  »2. 

No  novel  of  the  autumn  season  has 
found  so  varied  a  reception  as  Mr.  Pas- 
sos's  "Three  Soldiers."  The  author  has 
been  greeted  by  the  Left  as  the  deliverer 
of  vouth  from  democratic  bondage;  by 
the  Right  he  has  ]>ccn  branded  both  as 
liar  and  coward,  and  the  characters  in  the 
novel,  witli  whom  Mr.  Passos  is  clearly  in 
sympathy,  have  been  termed  ''spineless, 
crabbing,  self-centered  weaklings."  Indeed, 
as  much  heat  has  gone  into  the  reviews  of 
"rhree  Snidicrs"  as  if  it  pretended  to  be 
history,  raliier  than  a  novel. 

*Thiee  Soldiers*'  tells  the  story  of  three 
enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  .Army  in 
war  time.   None  of  the  familiar  huzsahs 
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of  military  plory  finds  a  place  in  the  book, 
unless  introduced  as  sardonic  contrast 
through  the  thin  lips  of  Y.  M.  C.  A  woxk> 
era.  All  of  the  revolting,  dreary  jMrts  of 
Army  life,  the  interminable  waiting,  the 
uninspired  fatigue  duties,  the  surly  han- 
dling of  enlisted  men,  the  ill-ventilated 
quarters  provided  for  them  on  transporto, 
rain,  mud,  cold  in  drab  camps  in  France, 
the  want  of  human  contacts  in  the  military 
machine — these  are  set  into  the  novel  in 
sharp  vignettes  written  in  a  colorful  style. 
The  audior  has  put  down  the  emotional  re* 
actions  of  three  soldiers  who  represent  as 
many  corners  of  society;  one  of  them  is  a 
Harvard  graduate.  .A?  the  book  goes  on, 
the  hot  patriotism  which  characterized 
their  enlistment  days  gives  way  to  disil* 
lusionment,  a  sullen  hatred  of  the  Anny, 
and  finally  defiance  of  the  machine. 

Consequently,  "Three  Soldiers"  reeks 
of  the  profanity  and  vulgar  cynicism 
which  was  common  in  both  commissioned 
and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army.  Mr. 
Passos  has  not  minced  his  words.  The  pic- 
ture he  has  drawn  of  individuality  vainly 
holding  out  against  the  callousness  of 
Army  life  is  an  unpleasant  one,  thou^  es* 
sentlally  true.  Most  members  of  the  Army 
had  tougher  natures  and  a  keener  and 
more  robust  sense  of  humor  than  those 
whom  Mr.  Passos  describes.  There  were 
compensations  evoi  in  the  lives  of  private 
soldiers — spontaneous  joking  and  good 
fellowship,  whidi  'Three  Soldiers**  passes 
by. 

Mr.  Passos  writes  his  story  in  a  de- 
tached, mosaic  style.  No  all-embracing 
story  or  plot  runs  through  the  book; 
against  the  background  of  War  he  has 
pasted  the  individual  experiences  of  his 
three  enlisted  men.  Dealing  with  the  re- 
action of  youthful  minds  to  the  chauvin- 
ism and  hysterical  exultation  of  a  nation 
in  war  time,  Mr.  Passos  has  no  room  in 
the  novel  for  sentimentality — only  pas- 
sion. So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
vain-glorious  phases  of  Army  life  that  this 
story  of  the  other  side^  written  with  un- 
common skill,  is  at  once  stimulating  and 
provocative. 


THE  DANTE  CELEBRATION 

The  600th  anniversary  of  Dante't  death  WM 
coamieinorated  last  Monday  afternoon  at  San- 
ders Theatre.  ProfefMtor  C.  H.  Crandgent,  of  tlie 
Romance  Language  Department,  and  president  tt 
the  Dante  Society  of  America,  made  the  addicis. 
President  Lowell  presided.  The  Glee  Club  tmf; 
Palestrina's  "Adoramus  Te**  and  Allcgti'a  "Mis- 
erere," both  of  which  they  sang  last  summer  at 
Dante's  tomb  in  Ravenna.  The  front  row  on 
the  floor  was  reserved  (or  members  of  the  Dante  I 
Society.  Membeis  «f  the  Qiedo  Italiano  of  Hi^  ' 
vud  served  as  utlwr*.  | 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  officers  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Qob  . 
have  been  elected  aa  follows:   President,  J.  IL  I 

Hrown,  '23,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  vice-president,  B. 
tL  Little,  "23,  of  Salem;  secretary,  W.  M.  Tucker, 
'23,  of  Winchester;  treuoier,  Howtid  PM- 
lips,  '23,  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  members  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  J.  F.  Lincoln,  '23,  of  New  \vk  . 
City.  W.  H.  Wells,  <2S,  of  Montclair.  N.  J.  I.  N.  I 
Macy,  '22,  of  Scarborough-on-IIuilson,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  club  last  year,  r^ 
aigned  his  eflice  during  the  summer.  He  is  shMl^ 
ing  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 

Prafcaaor  C.  P.  Baker  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment was  the  principal  speaker  last  Moiidaf 
rvpning  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Oob 
held  in  the  Union.  J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  17,  iriw 
has  diiected  die  Dramatie  Club  through  sevenl 

seasons,  and  E.  A  \^liitni  v,  '17,  a  former  officrr 
of  the  club  and  a  member  of  the  "47  Worksfaots" 
also  made  brief  addresses.  | 

MEETING  OF  THE  UBERAL  CLUB 

Professor  W.  E.  Hocking  of  the  Philosophy 
Department  spoke  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
undergraduate  Liberal  Club  last  Thursday  even-  I 
ing  at  the  clubhouse  on  Winthrop  St.  topic 
was  "The  Mission  of  a  College  Liberal  Club." 
John  Rothschilds,  '21,  and  H.  B.  Davis,  '21, 
former  presidents  of  the  clttb»  also  aildfeaaed  the 
meeting. 

MANAGER  OF  THE  GLEE  CLUB 

John  K.  Watson,  '23,  of  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  has 
been  chosen  manager  of  the  Harvard  Glee 
Qnb  for  the  cnirent  arademie  year.  He  ms 
one  of  the  two  assistant  managers  who  were  ta 
Europe  with  the  Qub  last  summer. 

MEETING  OF  THE  DIVINITY  CLUB 

Professor  Adolf  Keller  of  the  I'niversity 
Zurich  addressed  the  members  of  the  Divinity 
Onh,  last  Thanday  avoihig,  on  XoQpenlisa 
between  America  aod  Eoiwpa.** 
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Harvard  Barely  Defeats  Georgia 


Hartley,  of  Georgia,   Scoring  Against  Harvard. 

The  Staff  on  the  Sideline  in  front  of  the  Official  without  a  Coat  Shows  where  the  Ball 

was  Put  in  Play. 


LAST  Saturday  in  the  StaHium,  for  the 
I  first  time  this  year,  the  goal  line  of 
the  Harvard  football  team  was 
frossed.  when  the  University  of  Georgia 
made  a  touchdown  on  a  forward  pass  and 
then  kicked  a  goal.  Elarlier  in  the  game 
Har\-ard  had  made  a  touchdown  and  goal 
and  also  a  goal  from  the  field.  The  score, 
tlierefore,  was  10  to  7  in  favor  of  Harvard. 
It  was  a  close  call  for  Harvard  and  a  little 
»hifl  in  fortune  might  have  brought  a  dif- 
ferent result. 

The  game  began  as  though  it  was  to  be 
an  easy  victory  for  the  home  team.  There 
bad  been  only  two  or  three  plays  when 
Harvard  blocked  a  punt  made  by  Randall 
who  was  standing  about  twenty  yards  from 
his  goal  line.    Fitts,  the    Harvard  end. 


scooped  up  the  ball  and  ran  without  op- 
position from  the  30-yard  litie  across  for 
a  touchdown.  Only  a  minute  or  two  later 
the  Georgia  punter  was  hurried  so  much 
that  he  kicked  straight  up  in  the  air,  and 
the  ball  went  to  Harvard  on  the  32-yard 
line.  The  Harvard  backs  plunged  ahead 
until  they  had  a  first  down  on  the  9-yard 
line  and  another  score  seemed  imminent, 
but  Georgia  held  splendidly  and  recovered 
the  ball  on  downs  less  than  a  foot  from 
the  line.  That  repulse  was  disappointing 
to  Harvard,  but  such  things  are  boimd  to 
happen,  and,  as  everything  up  to  that 
point  had  gone  Harvard's  way,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Crimson  looked  complacent- 
ly forward  to  an  easy  victory.  But  the 
Harvard  players,  although  they  did  their 
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best,  could  not  make  another  touchdown. 
They  had  one  or  tiro  series  of  gains  which 
carried  the  ball  for  first-downs,  and,  late 
in  the  second  period,  after  Har\ard  had 
advanced  to  Georgia's  19-yard  line  hut 
was  held  there,  Pf  all  man,  standmg  on  the 
30>yard  line  close  to  die  side  of  ^  field, 
kicked  a  beautiful  goal.  That  was  all  the 
sroriiifr  Harvard  could  do,  and  the  Har- 
vard offense  seemed  to  grow  weaker  as 
time  elapsed.  Georgia  had  hard  luck  in 
that  first  blocked'kick,  when  the  men  froai 
the  South  had  then  hardly  wanned  up  to 
their  work.  They  had  another  misfortune 
at  the  end  of  the  second  period  when  Fitts 
punted  from  Harvard's  20-yard  line  and 
the  kick  was  Uocked.  Georgia  recovered 
the  ball  and  consequently  had  a  first  down 
within  striking;  ili:-larirr.  Imt  immediately 
the  whistle  blew  lor  the  end  of  the  half. 

Fortune  swung  to  the  other  side  towards 
the  end  of  the  game.  One  of  the  Harvard 
players  had  partially  blocked  a  Georgia 
punt  and  llie  hall  rolled  down  towards 
Harvard's  pual.  It  was  a  free  hall,  and 
after  a  scramhle  a  Georgia  player  finally 
recovered  it  on  Harvard's  20-yard  line. 
Hie  Harvard  forwards  did  their  part  well, 
however,  and  on  the  next  four  downs 
Georgia  made  only  six  yards.  Tlien  ranie 
a  fine  forward  pass.  Tlie  Georgia  quarter- 
back passed  the  ball  to  Collins,  who  ran 
to  his  ri^t  until  he  had  drawn  all  of  the 
Harvard  backs  towards  him,  when  he 
threw  the  hall  to  Hartley.  The  latter 
had  a  clear  held  and  ran  across  for  a 
touchdown.  The  Georgia  players  were, 
naturally  enough,  highly  elated,  and  most 
of  the  spect^ors  were  glad  to  see  the 
touchdown.    There  was  no  more  scoring. 

Harvard  did  not  c-ive  a  first-classi  ex- 
hibition of  football.  As  has  been  said,  tlie 
offense  seemed  to  deteriorate  as  the  game 
went  on.  Most  of  the  forward  passes  went 
astray,  the  line  could  not  make  holes  for 
the  hack«,  and  the  latter  could  not  hold  the 
hall;  there  w<'re  more  fumbles  than  any 
Harvard  eleven  has  made  in  a  long  time. 
Frequent  snbstitutions  of  fresh  men  did 
not  help  to  gain  ground,  but  the  Harvard 
defense  was  adequate  for  the  most  part. 


(Jn  tiic  whole  it  was  an  unsatisfactory 
game  from  the  Harvard  standpoint,  and 
the  20.000  spectators  found  it  dull  most 
of  the  time  on  aooMmt  of  many  delays  and 

accidents. 

The  Georgia  team  gave  a  good  account 
of  itself  after  die  opening  plays,  except 
that  it  had  a  poor  defense  for  the  kidter 
and  several  of  the  punts  were  blocked,  or 
almost  blocked.  Harvard  could  make  lit- 
tle distance  through  the  Georgia  line;  the 
visiting  team  was  e<Httposed  of  Hg,  strong, 
alert  men,  and  it  is  safe  to  picdict  that  as 
individuals  they  will  not  be  surpassed  by 
any  whoiti  Harvard  will  meet  this  year. 
Georgia's  only  eflTective  offense  was  a  line- 
plunge  following  a  perplexing  shift  of  dtt 
backs  which  hid  the  ball  for  an  insttnt; 
many  yards  were  made  on  that  play. 

llie  sununary  of  the  game  follows: 


r A,  Mufity 
r.L,  Pew 
r.g,  AadHor 

Dijr 

l.g.,  Whelchel,  VandWer 
l.L,  P.  Bennett 
U„  O.  Reynold* 


Harvard. 

Fitts,  J.  M.  Hartley,  l.e. 

Kane,  Henry,  I.t. 
Grew,  Hubbard,  Lg. 
Bradford,  Clark,  e. 
Brown,  r.g. 
Tiemey,  Hobsott,  r.1. 
Macomber,  r.e. 
Buell,  Johnson,  q.b. 

(]  h.,  Randall,  J.  Reynolds; 

Jenkins,  Pfoffman,  Churchill,  l.h.b. 

r.h.b.,  D.  Hartley 
Owen,  r.h.b.  l.h.b,  SfSm 

Rouillard,  f.b.  fj>,  Fletcher,  Taaser 

.S(or»-:  Harvard  10.  Georgia  7.  Toiirlirlowns, 
Fitts,  D.  Hartley.  Goals  from  touchdowns,  Buell, 
Pew.  Goal  from  field,  Pfaffman.  Referee,  Cnw' 
ell.  Swarthmore.  I'mpire,  Taggart,  Rochester. 
Head  linesman,  Bankart,  Dartmouth.  Fidd 
judge;  Merritt,  Yde.  lime,  Uaninale  poriodk 

The  record  of  the  Harvard  eleven  for 
the  season  shows  something  ahout  the  of- 
fensive strength  of  the  team.  It  has  not 
scored  a  touchdown  from  a  scrimmage 
since  the  first  Saturday  of  the  year.  In  the 
Boston  University  game  Harvard  got  tfte 
liall  on  a  blocked  kick  on  Boston's  26- 
yard  line  and  subsequently  made  a  touch- 
down; and  in  the  game  which  the  Harvard 
substitutes  played  the  same  afksnioon 
against  die  li^  Mtddlebiiry  team  Ae 
former  made  two  toudidowns.  Since  Aat 
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Coaches  of  the  Freshman  Elleven. 

D.  McK.  Key,  '22:  W.  J.  Murray,  16;  Head  Coach  T.  J.  Campbell,  '12;  E.  D.  Hamilton,  '23;  J.  W. 

Watson,  '22;  W.  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  '16. 


time  Han'ard  has  not  crossed  its  oppo- 
nents' goal  line  on  a  play  in  which  the 
Hanard  centre  "snapped"  the  ball  back. 
,\^»in8t  Holy  Cross,  Harvard's  only  score 
was  a  goal  from  the  field.  In  the  Indiana 
game  Cehrke,  after  a  poor  punt  by  Indi- 
ana,caught  the  ball  and  made  a  touchdown, 
and  later  Fitts  intercepted  a  forward  pass 
and  ran  about  seventy-five  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  Last  Saturday,  against  Geor- 
gia. Har>'ard's  touchdown  came  from  a 
blocked  kick  and  the  recovery  of  the  ball 
by  Fitti.  No  other  Harvard  eleven,  since 
foothal^  was  first  taken  up  in  Cambridge, 
has  played  three  successive  games  without 
inakin<r  a  touchdown  by  its  own  offense. 
The  poor  showing  of  this  year's  team  has 
<ioubcless  been  due  in  part  to  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  elevens  which  have  played 
in  the  Stadium,  but,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  that  factor  the  critics  agree  that 
the  team  is  below  the  average  for  this  time 
in  the  season  and  that  it  would  probably  be 


beaten  by  both  Princeton  and  Yale  if  the 
games  with  those  colleges  came  now. 
Fortunately,  both  of  those  conte^  are 
several  weeks  off.  The  Harvard  coaches 
reali7.e  fully  the  ta^  ahead  of  them,  but 
they  are  hopeful  of  turning  out  an  aver- 
age Harvard  team  by  the  time  of  the  final 
games. 

Most  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  eleven 
have  until  now  been  ascribed  to  the  rush 
line,  which  is  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of 
inexperienced  players,  but  the  line  has  im- 
proved since  the  recent  rather  radical 
changes  in  its  make-up.  Captain  Kane  and 
Tierney,  who  have  been  moved  from  end 
and  centre,  respectively,  have  added 
strength  to  the  line  at  the  point  where  the 
attack  of  the  opposing  team  is  sure  to  be 
directed.  And  if  Kane  and  Tierney  are 
not  robust  enough  to  last  through  a  game 
against  strong  and  powerful  antagonists, 
there  are  Kunhardt,  Ladd,  Henry,  and 
Hobson  who  are  not  very  far  behind  the 
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first-siring  men  and  can  be  substituted 
without  seriously  weakening  the  team. 
Brown  and  Grew  aeem  to  be  settled  in  the 
guards'  positimu,  and  Bradford  is  ddng 
fairly  well  at  centre.  There  are  plenty 
nf  ends  in  the  squad — Kills,  if  he  is  kept 
in  that  place,  Macoraber,  Crocker,  Hart- 
ley, Lockwood,  Field,  Janin,  Gordon,  and 
Crosby — and  everybody  expects  that  the 
roaches  will  make  several  of  these  men 
conipelent  to  play  against  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton. The  line  as  a  whole  has  improved 
during  the  past  ten  days;  it  is  by  no  means 
first  class,  but  it  gives  promise  of  better 
things  and  the  outlook  in  that  particular  is 
more  encouraging  than  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago.  ^        ...   .  ■' 

The  U>onble  seems  now.  t6;hp  i:hi^y  in 
die -backfteld  wher^  everybody -had -sup- 
posed tlie  main  strength  of  the  team  lay. 
Probably  the  backs  would  be  more  effec- 
tive on  the  offense  if  the  coaches  had  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  try  several  combin* 
otioas  of  men  fw  the  sake  of  determining 
which  was  the^  strongest;  -but  the  process 
of  elimination  by  experiment  does  not  ac- 
count for.  all  of  the  w.cakness  in  the  back- 
field.  '  Owen,  who  has  been  looked  on  as 
die  strongest  man  back  of  the  line,  hag  not 
improved  as  much  as  was  hoped.  He.  is 
working  with  all  his  might,  but"  he  is  con- 
siderably slower  thaa  he  was  last  year,  add 
when  he  Is  slow  the  whole  backfield  is. 
Aow.  GehklCe,  6f  whbffi  sb'mudi  was'ex' 
pected,  has  not  yet  found  himself;  this 
year  is  his  first  on  the  university  squad 
and  he  needs  seasoning.  Jenkins  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  best  backs.  Chapin  also  does 
well  at  times.  Rouillard  has  lost  a  lot  of 
prac  tice  because  of  injuries,  and  is  not  at 
his  lx>t.  ("hurthill  is  valuable  when  he 
succeeds  in  inciting  behind  the  opposing 
rush  line,  but  the  problem  of  placing  him 
there  is  not  easily  solved.  Pfaffman  is  an 
excellent  drop*kicker  and  punter,  but  the 
coaches  do  not  count  him  among  the  re- 
liable ground-gainers. 

No  one  would  be  greatly  surprised  if 
Fitts  were  shifted  to  die  backfield,  where 
he  played  until  about  ten  days  ago  when 
the  coaches  changed  him  to  end.  He  has 


done  well  in  his  new  position  and  woulJ 
probably  make  a  first  class  end,  but  be 
may  be  needed  more  in  the  badcfield.  He 
is  a  fast  runner,  he  can  kick  both  punts 
and  drops,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  great- 
est "threat"'  Harvard  has.  His  interfer- 
ence for  other  runners  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect, but  that  can  be  improved.  He  can,  of 
course,  receive  forward  passes  and  kick 
when  he  plays  end.  Unless  something  un- 
expected happens,  Fitts  will  have  a  place 
on  the  team.  The  coaches  are  now  trying 
to  make  up  their  minds  where  he  will  lie 
inost  useful,  on  the  end  or  in  the  backfidd. 

Buell  and  Johnson  are  having  a  hot  race 
for  quarterback.  If  it  were  not  for  Buell's 
drop-kicking  there  would  be  little  to 
choose  between  the  two,  andTUie  chances 
are  that  both  will  have  thf  ir  4>pp«atiinity 
•  in  the  final  games  of  the  season,  just  as 
they  have  had  in  the  ones  which  have  been 
played.^ 

The  defense^  of  the  eleven  is  mmk 
Mronger  ll|Mi  tWooffenM;  The  games  al- 
ready played  >eem  to  show,  indeed,  that 

the  offense  has  not 'yet  "got  to  going."  The  • 
defense,  however,  has  steadily  ynproved. 
-  It  occasionally  hapi^ns,  as  it  did  last  Sat-  ' 
urday,  diat  solne  of  ' the  backfield.  men  be> 
come  over-eager  when  they  see  the*,  oppos- 
^  i^t'i  team  hiaking  forward  passes,  and  they 
iiix^uume  so  anxious  to  stop  the  play  that 
they  leave  their  dwn  territory  unguarded; 
that  esfgeraess  enidded  Centre  and  Prince' 
ton  to  score  against  Harvard  last  year  and 
is  likciv  to  do  damage  again  this  year. 
On  the  whdle.  however,  the  defense  is  im- 
proving us  fast  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. It  will  be  thoroughly  tried  against 
Pennsylvania  Slate  on  Saturday  of  this 
week.  Tliat  college  has  alwavs  had  a 
strong  eleven  and  tlie  reports  this  year  are 
that  it  is  about  as  good  as  usual.  If  its 
oflTense  is  more  highly  developed  dian  Har- 
vard's— and  the  chances  are  that  it  is  — 
the  po.ssil»ilitv  of  a  Harvard  defeat  is  by 
no  means  remote.  The  expertation  of  a 
close,  hard  contest  will  doubtless  attract  a 
great  crowd  to  the  Stadium  on  Saturday. 

Hie  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
follows: 
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Oct.  22.— Peon.  State. 
Oct  29.— Centre. 

Nov.  5    Princeton  It  Princcton. 
Soi.  12.— Brown. 
Not.  19L— Yale. 

The  time  for  filing  applications  for  tiek> 
ds  to  die  eoming  games  expires  as  fol< 
lows:  Princeton,  Thursday,  Oct.  20; 
BroHn.  Thursday,  Oct.  27;  Yale,  Friday, 

Oct.  28. 

FROM  AN  INDIGNANT  GRADUATE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  a  good  many 
Har\'ard  graduates  in  voicing  my  complete 
disgust  over  the  management  of  the  Har* 
fard>Indi«na  fooliwll  game  In  the  Stadium 
m  Saturday,  Oct.  8.  Three  days  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  game,  but,  if  anything, 
I  feel  more  indignant  over  the  treatment 
accorded  me  than  I  did  on  the  day  of  the 
game. 

I  have  gone  to  nearly  every  game  in  the 
Stadium  since  it  was  built,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  I  have  frequently  paid  ad- 
miuion  and  then  roamed  around  such  sec- 
ikns  ct  the  Stadivm  at  are  open  to  hold- 
en  of  the  admission  tidcels.  At  the  In- 
diana game  the  ticket-seller  informed  me 
that  all  admission  scats  would  be  in  the 
wooden  stands  only,  and  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  any  detnled  inquiries 
I  was  hustled  to  one  side  and  hurried  into 
the  Aiclosure.  I  selected  the  classiest  seat 
I  could  find  in  the  wooden  stands  imme- 
diately behind  the  goal-post,  and  was 
mued  to  note  that  the  entire  bowl  of  die 
Sta£um  was  vacant.  It  remained  vacant 
daring  the  entire  first  half  of  the  game — 
for  what  purpose  the  management  only 
knows. 

Between  the  halves  some  of  those 
who  held  reserved  seals  in  other  parts  of 
dw  Stadium  moved  over  into  the  bowl. 
.\t  this  point  it  began  to  rain  quite  heavily, 
and  I  left  the  wooden  stands  in  order  to 
find  shelter  under  the  Stadium.  I  expect- 
ed to  view  die  seccmd  half  of  the  game 
from  some  sheltered  part  of  the  concrete 
structure.  A  ticket-taker  blocked  my  path, 
tod  advised  roe  that  only  holders  of  re- 


served seals  rould  conie  in  out  of  the  rain. 
He  informed  me  brusquely  that  I  could 
get  a  reserved  seat  in  the  bowl  of  the  Sta- 
dium for  S1.75,  but  as  the  game  was  half 
over  and  I  liad  already  paid  S-Tfi  for  ad- 
mis.sion  and  the  howl  was  still  practically 
empty,  I  could  see  no  point  in  carrying  out 
hb  suggestion.  I  thereupon  approached 
another  ticket-taker  to  see  if  he  would  al- 
low me  to  get  in  out  of  the  rain.  But  at 
this  point  a  very  domineering,  autocratic 
youngster,  who  did  not  even  look  to  me 
like  a  Harvard  man,  raucously  bellowed 
for  the  benefit  of  die  other  ticket-takers  in 
general  and  die  pobtic  at  large  that  under 
no  circumstances  were  the  hundreds  of 
people  running  around  in  the  rain  just  out- 
side the  Stadium  to  be  allowed  to  get  un- 
der dieller. 

Finally,  after  I  had  become  prop- 
erly soaked,  one  of  the  ticket-takers 
relented  and  let  me  inside  so  that  I  was 
privileged  to  see  the  second  half  of  the 
game  from  one  of  the  many  hundred  va- 
cant seats  in  the  howl. 

I  think  the  most  irritating  thing  of  all 
was  the  fact  that  the  vast  array  of  obse- 
quious but  utterly  unimportant  minor 
oflicials,  who  took  tickets,  ushered,  etc., 
either  had  a  complete  paucity  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  thousands  of  vacant 
scats  in  the  bowl  or  else  were  imder  some 
sacred  obligation  lo  keep  their  informa- 
tion to  themselves.  A  man  might  just  as 
well  have  graduated  from  Podunkville. 
Mississippi,  as  from  Harvard,  for  all  the 
good  it  did  him! 

Philip  W.  Carter,  '10. 
Sasonville,  Mass. 

THE  HARVARD  ATHLETIC  COMMITTEE 

Dean  L  B.  R.  Briggs,  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  will  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
Athletic  Committee  for  the  current  academic 
y»'ar.  The  other  Faculty  members  are  Dean 
Chester  N.  Creenough  of  Harvard  College  and 
Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  Professor  of  Hygiene.  The 
gnduate  members  are  Henrjr  Pennypacker, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission,  B. 
Loring  Young,  '07,  Speaker  of  the  Massachuaetta 
IIouso  of  Representatives,  and  H.  H.  Faxon,  "21, 
First  Marshal  of  last  ]rear*a  aenior  ohus.  The 
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undergraduate  members,  selected  last  spring  bjr 
the  cqttains  md  managers  of  the  athletic  teams, 

are  R.  Keith  Kane,  "22,  of  N.-wport,  R.  T„  foot- 
hall  captain;  George  Owen,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Newton, 
hockey  captain  and  baseball  and  football  player; 
and  A.  E.  McLeish.  Jr.,  '23,  of  Fort  Benton, 
idont.,  basketball  captain. 

.ANDOVER  DEFEATS  THE  FRESHMEN 

The  Harvard  freshmf-n  were  defeated  by  Phil- 
lips Andovt  r  at  footliall,  10  points  to  0,  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  Andover.  Late  in  the  first 
period,  after  Andover  bad  blodced  a  Harvard 
punt,  Saylps  of  Andover  scored  a  touchdown  on 
an  end  run  and  two  line  plunges.  In  the  final 
quarter  Andover  carried  the  ball  to  Harvard's 
12-yard  line,  \^)iere  Alkn  made  a  drop-kick.  The 
summary  .follows: 

Anoovkb.  Harvard  192S. 

Wolfe,  XJt.  Le,  Danker,  Robb 

AUen,  r.t  l.t.,  Curtis 

Johnson,  r.g.  Lg.,  Hubbard 

Keam,  c.  •  c,  Creenough 

Tweedy,  Lg.  r.g.,  Theopold,  Davenport 

Gray,  l.t  r.L,  McGillen,  Bohlen 

Gill,  Le.  r  e.,  Reid,  Chase 

Sayles,  qj>.  qJi.,  Blake,  Akers 

Downs,  r.ltb.  IJLb.,  Hammond,  PoweU 

Weinecke,  l.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Ellis,  BradeR 

Deignan,  f.b  f.b.,  Doherty 

Score:  Harvard  192.1  0,  Andover  10.  Touch- 
down, Sayles.  (roal  from  tuurhdown,  Allen. 
Coal  from  field,  Allen.  Referee,  J.  C.  Twomley, 
Field  judge.  Peck.  Head  linesunan.  Sides.  Um- 
pire, Potterlean.  Time,  lO-minnte  periods. 

HARVARD  WINS  AT  SOCCER 

In  the  first  soccer  game  of  the  season  Harvard 
<lefealed  Amherst  last  Satnrd^  afternoon  on  Sol- 
diers  Field,  3  goals  to  1.  Amherst  »cored  be- 
fore the  first  period  was  'over.  In  the  second 
period  PaUo  and  R.  W.  Heinr  put  Harvard  two 
Soala  ahead.  The  summary  foUows: 

Harvard.  Amhkrst. 

Bripham,  p.  p  .  .Saboda 

Hartley,  r.b.  l.h.,  (iapt.  Savoy 

Grcenidge,  l.b.  r.b.,  Clapp 

Waiiams,  r.h.b.  l.h.b..  O'Brien 

Murray,  c.h.b.  c.h.b..  Green 

Begfc,  Lkb.  r.h.b.,  Barry 

Tut  tie,  o.r.  oJ.,  Steward 

Pallo,  i.r.  iJ.,  Walker 

Hdser,  c.  c,  Karnes 

Lamont,  i.i.  i.r.,  Bristol 

Phillip»,  o.l.  o.r.,  Fenner 

Score:  Harvard  3,  Amherst  1.  Goals:  Pallo  2. 
Heiaer,  Fenner.  Referee:  McLerie,  Boston  Ref- 
eree s  Association. 


ILUNOIS  GRAD  LOOiCS  OVER  HARVAIU) 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Memorial  Day  holi- 
day and  conscious  of  my  shortcomings  I  took  a 
voyage  to  Cambridpe  in  search  of  knowledge  and 
inspiration  within  the  walls  of  old  Harvard.  At 
I  entered  tbe  Johnston  gate  I  fell  upon  a  notice 
advising  me  of  the  existence  of  student  guides 
and  where  their  services  could  be  procured. 

Doubtless  noting  the  air  of  bewildeiment 
which  a  denizen  of  metropolitan  districts  uncon- 
sciously assumes  when  he  finds  himself  amid 
bucolic  surroundings,  a  young  man  whose  hair 
let  us  say  is  prematurely  pray  approached  mc 
and  flourishing  a  badge  which  1  assume  was  fur- 
nished him  by  the  proper  authoritiea,  begged  Is 
oflFer  me  his  services  as  a  student  guide. 

In  a  practical  way  I  found  his  cooperation  of 
value,  but  if  he  redly  is  or  has  been  a  student 
of  the  preat  Iniversify  as  lii-*  title  v>ould  infer, 
his  grammatical  construction  and  his  tastes  by 
no  means  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  Harvard 
as  an  intdledual  center  and  disseminstw  st 
culture. 

Althou^  the  new  Widener  Memorial  Utmy 

building  mntains  many  priceless  treasures,  the 
feature  that  appealed  to  my  student  guide  most 
Strongly  was  a  collection  of  old-time  prints  of 
actors  and  actresses  in  character  and  their  orig- 
inals or  reproductions  of  theatrical  hand-bills.  In 
years  gone  by  the  educational  valiw  of  cigarette 
smoking  was  more  apparent  than  now,  for  I  re- 
call that  in  the  late  years  of  the  past  century 
when  cigarette  and  tobacco  smoking  was  an  ei- 
clusively  male  vice,  the  blenders  and  manufact- 
urers  of  tobacco  gave  away  with  their  wares, 
ministure  reproductions  df  actual  cabinet-sised 
photographs  of  the  alluring  and  fairly  well  ex- 
posed charms  of  the  leading  actresses  of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  photographs  displayed  ]r  Ihs 
corridors  of  the  Widener  Memorial  I.ibranr  may 
have  been  the  original  sources  of  tlie  photo- 
graphs dispensed  by  the  tebaooo  RUurafaetRren 
of  the  long  ago. 

Entering  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  I 
became  sensible  of  the  old  familiar  smell  which 
carried  me  back  to  the  days  when  Dean  Forbes 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Natural  History 
building  at  Illinois.  I  was  guided  three  ffighn 
up  by  my  Cicerone  to  a  gallery  where  were  dis- 
played reproductions  of  flowers  in  glass.  These 
flowers  are  the  handiwork  of  a  couple  of  old 
Gertnans.  While  eloquent  as  cunning  handicraft, 
they  are  absolutely  valueless  for  use  in  the  pop- 
ular way  flowers  are  utilized.  You  oertRii^  caa> 
not  "say  anything"  with  glass  flowers. 

Crossing  a  thoroughfare  I  was  ushered  into 
Memorial  Hall,  which  is  a  sort  of  commons 
where  mess  may  Ije  ohtained  for  about  $9  a  week. 
Memorial  Hall  is  a  cailiedrai-likc  structure  into 
which  sunlight  penetrates  with  difficulty  owing 
to  the  deeply  stained  art  windovra.   I  was  ad> 
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fitrd  br  my  student  guide  that  this  window  and 
that,  "was  gave"  by  thin  class  and  that. 

The  Cennanic  Museum  not  far  distant  is  an 
irritating  memorial  of  pre-prohibition  days,  hav- 
ing been  endowed  and  erected  by  Adolphus 
6a«ch  of  St  Louis. 

.\fler  spending  two  hours  in  walking  the  cam- 
pas  and  inspecting  the  buildings,  I  was  prompted 
to  echo  the  remarks  of  the  cynical  English  trav- 
eller "that  we  had  quite  as  good  at  home."  In- 
deed, the  Illinois  campus  as  I  recall  it,  and  I 
hare  to  look  back  twenty  years,  is  unexcelled  in 
it»  informal  landscape  and  restfulness.  [C.  T. 
C-  in  the  Illinois  Alumni  Quarterly.^ 

THE  FENCING  TEAM 
Candidate*  for  the  Harvard  fencing  team  were 
rntertatned  last  week  at  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Fencers'  Club  in  Holworthy  Hall.  Coach  Dan- 
fMj,  S.  H.  Ordway,  Jr.,  ^I,  captain  of  the  team 
last  year,  and  Burke  Boyce,  '22,  of  New  York 
Gty,  captain  this  year,  were  the  speakers.  The 
following  members  of  the  1921  teem  are  again 
ia  College  and  have  reported  for  autumn  prac- 
tice: W.  R.  Brewster,  ^22,  of  Andover,  Mass.; 
J.  &  Barss,  '22,  of  Windsor,  Conn.;  E.  H.  Lane, 
74,  of  East  Boston:  E.  L.  Lane,  *24,  of  East 
Boston;  E.  A.  Sharp,  '22,  of  Providence,  R.  I.; 
J.  K.  WatMH,  *23,  of  Rockaway,  N.  J.;  and  Paul 
Darier,  "24,  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 


TRACK  AND  CROSS-COUNTRY  SQUADS 

Candidates  for  the  university  track  and  cross- 
country teams  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Lock- 
er Building  on  Soldiers  Field  soon  after  College 
opened.  Coach  Bingham  discussed  the  autumn 
work  and  track  matters  generally.  Work  for  the 
track  men  this  autumn  will  consist  largely  of 
training  in  discus  and  javelin  throwing  events, 
which  arc  to  be  included  in  the  intercollegiate 
meet  next  spring.  The  cross-country  team  will 
have  several  meets  during  the  autumn  season. 

HARVARD  AND  PHILUPS  EXETER 

President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  vis- 
ited the  Academy  in  the  spring  term  and  gave  a 
most  interesting  talk  to  the  school  on  reasons 
and  motives  for  going  to  college.  We  should  al- 
ways give  President  Lowell  a  cordial  welcome 
here,  but  this  year  we  were  especially  glad  to  do 
so  on  account  of  various  published  reports  that  all 
was  not  right  in  the  relations  between  the  Acad- 
emy and  Harvard  College.  Too  sweeping  general- 
izations had  been  publicly  made  regarding  the 
proportion  of  Exeter  boys  that  have  entered  Har- 
vard in  recent  years.  Then  there  were  attempts  to 
show  why  the  decrease  had  come.  Concerning 
the  charges  that  were  made  against  Harvard,  the 
college  adopted  a  most  liberal  and  generous  at- 
titude; and  in  the  relatively  few  instances  where 


University   Croas-Country   Squad   on   the  Parkway. 
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Harvard  was  ahown  to  b<-  in  any  way  remiss, 
there  was  a  gracious  acknowledgement  and  a 
prompt  response  and  change.  The  number  of  Ex» 
ctor  mm  cntrring  Harvard  this  year,  forty,  shows 
tha(  Harsard  may  still  consider  Exeter  as  one  of 
the  schools  that  send  her  the  largest  number  of 
eandidatea. 

So  long  and  close  have  been  the  relations  be- 
tween Exeter  and  Harvard  that  we  regard  the 
ooiitinuation  of  this  good  feeling  as  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  Academy  policy.  Our  found- 
er, John  Phillips,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1735;  and  two  of  its  principals,  Ben- 
jamin Abbot  and  Harlan  P.  Amen,  were  Har> 
vard  men.  Four  of  the  present  .trustees  and 
twenty  members  of  the  Faculty  hold  Harvard  de- 
grees. From  the  beginning  up  to  the  present,  a 
very  large  number  of  those  whom  we  call  the 
sona  of  Exeler,  Harvard  also  rails  her  aona. 
One  of  Harvard's  great  presidents,  Jared  Sparks, 
was  an  Exeter  man:  and  many  of  her  great 
aebolars,  like  Bancroft  and  Langdcll,  have  felt 
ah  equal  devotion  to  Harvard  and  Elxeter,  Tlie 
relations  between  the  two  institutions,  whleh  are 
bound  up  with  so  many  proud  and  precious  mem- 
ories, will  ever  be  kept  alive,  it  is  our  belief,  l)y 
the  annual  enrollment  at  Harvard  of  a  large  nnm> 
ber  of  students  who  have  been  prepared  at  Exe- 
ter. —[From  The  Bulletin  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.] 

tmmEm  lowell  at  Cornell 

President  T-owcll  was  onr  of  tlic  four  college 
presidents  invited  to  attend  and  speak  at  the 
inavgnration  exercises  of  Dr.  Livingston  Far- 
rand,  the  new  president  of  Cornell,  held  in 
Ithaca  last  Thursday,  Oct.  20.  The  others 
were:  Pred&nt  Burton  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  President  Wilbur  of  Leiand  Stanford. 
Jr.,  and  President  Chase  of  the  Lniversity  of 
North  Carolina. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  REPORT 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Harvard 
Cooperative  Society  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  the  sum  of  $48^034  is  available 
for  distribution  as  dividends  to  members,  as 
against  $40,135  for  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding. During  ill'-  fis(  al  year  which  ended  last 
spring  the  total  volume  of  business  was  $907,069 
as  against  $874,110  for  the  fiscal  year  which  end* 
ed  June  30.  1920.  Operaiiiip  expenses  increaaed 
from  $119,933  in  1920  to  $135,937.  The  gross 
profits,  however,  increased  from  $198,895  in  1920 
to  1208,073.  The  total  membership  was  7374, 
of  whom  4,224  were  members  of  Harvard  Univer- 
aity  or  RadcHffe  College,  and  3,150  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, where  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  op- 
eralea  a  branch  slofe. 


FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CANCER 

I  nder  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Hiram 
Francis  Mills,  AM.  (Hon.)  ^89,  of  Hinghsm, 
$200,000  has  been  left  to  Harvard  University  far 
the  study  of  the  origin  and  cure  of  cancer.  The 
fund  is  to  l)e  known  as  the  £llizabeth  Worcester 
Mills  Fond  in  honor  of  Mr.  Milla*s  wife.  The 
article  of  the  will  in  which  this  beqncst  b  msde 
reads  as  follows: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellow.s  of  IIar\ard  College,  in  m'-mor)- 
of  my  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Worcester  Mills, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  ($200jOOO> 
dollars,  to  he  known  as  tlie  'Flizalieth  W'orccster 
Mills  Fund,'  the  income  of  such  fund  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  cnie 

of  cancer.  In  the  event  tliat  hereafter  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  said  Col- 
lege such  Investigation  shall  have  been  satis- 
factorily concluded,  I  authorize  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  said  College  to  devote  such  in- 
eoine  to  saeh  other  medical  investigatiofi  er  re- 
s<*arch  as  in  their  judgement  will  mn^t  largely 
benefit  the  physical  well-being  of  mankind." 

.DEAN  POUND  AT  YALE  UNTORSITY 
Dean  Reseoe  Poond  of  the  Harvard  Law 

School  is  delivering  the  istorrs  Foundation 
lectures  at  Yale  University  on  the  general  topic 
of  **An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Law." 

The  first  of  the  series  of  si\  lectures  was  de- 
livered last  Monday,  and  the  last  will  be  gives 
on  Monday,  Oct  2i  The  leelurea  are  givea 
earlier  than  usual  this  year,  since  Dean  Pound 
is  on  sabbatical  leave  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  in  November  will  begin  a  eeorse  ef 

lectures  at  the  l.'niversify  of  Paris.  The  Storrs 
lectures  were  established  in  memory  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  William  L  Stonra.  a  gradoate  «f 
Yale  College  in  the  dass  of  1814. 

SOLOISTS  FOR  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

1'he  soloists  for  the  nine  concerts  to  be  given 
at  Sanders  Theatre  this  aeMoo  by  the  Boaisn 
.Symphony  Orchestra  have  been  annoanced  as 

follows: 

Oct.  20,  Erwin  Nyiregyhazi.  piano. 

Nov.  10.  Laura  Littlcfield,  soprano. 

Dec.  8,  Jean  Bedetti,  violoncello. 

Jan.  12,  Paul  Kochanski,  violin. 

Feb.  9,  Myra  Hess,  piano. 

March  2,  Nina  Koshetz,  soprano. 

March  23,  Richard  Burgin,  violin. 

April  6,  .Alexander  Siloti,  piaiMk. 

April  27,  Special  Program. 

Opportunity  has  been  offered  last  season's  snb- 
scrihcrs  to  secure  the  same  seats  that  they  had 
before.  The  unclaimed  seats  are  on  sale  at  Kent's 
University  Book  Store,  Harvard  Square. 
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The  Almuii  AnodaUon  on  vequMt  wiU  give  the  addreaeet  (rf  Hamrd  omii. 


liB— Sblcolm  S.  Gremonffa's  addtew  la  7 

CloocestcT  St.,  Boston. 

77 — Clifford  Kichardsun's  address  is  1719 
Caul  Sl,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

79— Francis  B.  PaUen's  addieaa  ia  120  Frank- 
iiB  St^  Boston. 

7t3-PCTciTal  J.  Eaton,  M.D.  '87.  A.M.  '88,  was 
re^elecled  president  of  the  Church  Club  of  the 
Diaoew  of  Pittsburgh  last  June.  He  is  also  vice- 
prerideBt  of  the  American  Pediatrie  Societjr,  a 
imtfr  of  the  Provincelown.  Mass.,  Art  .Associa- 
Uoo,  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  president  of 
the  Art  Society  of  Pittsburgh. 

^4— John  J.  Chapman  has  in  Scrihnrr's  Mapa- 
xme  foe  October  a  poem  entitled  "Summer's 

IdHS.*' 

^Kv-Crafton  D.  Cushing,  LLB.  "88,  formerly 
1  imtcoaiit-Covernor  of  Massachuaetts,  has  been 
detted  iNreaidait  ef  the  RepaMlean  Citf  Cora- 

r         i  f  Boston. 

US— Loui»e  Delano,  daughter  of  Frederic  A. 
MoM^  waa  married  at  Stockbridge,  Maaa., 
**T>t.  10,  to  Colonel  Sherwood  .\lfrcd  Cheney, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

W-Camaliel  Bradf  onl  haa  in  Seribna's  Mag- 
<ant  for  October  a  abort  poem  entitled  The 
Aaoiversary.** 

V— Albort  FnUer  waa  numried  at  Tannlon, 
M^^s..  Joae  S,  1921,  to  Miaa  Lena  Peikina  Waab* 
bum. 

17— Prefcasor  Lewie  J.  lohnaon,  CE.  W,  ad* 

'■■-•»••'!  the  Structural  Section  of  the  Boston 
Uupter  o(  the  American  Association  of  En- 
ineen,  Sept.  23,  ob  the  new  city  charter  of 

Sjcrainenlii,  and  it"?  interest  to  engineers. 

'87— John  O.  Sumner  was  married  June  8, 
m,  la  Mrs.  Margaret  Paulding. 

Harr>  R.  Mile^  was  married  at  New 
Hana^  Conn.,  May  18,  1921,  to  Misa  Anna  Tuck* 
vNcttleioa. 

^9— John  Raasell  Hayes,  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
^  Pa,  haa  recently  published  a  collection  of 

^9— John  H.  Morse's  addrea*  is  140  Academy 
laid.  North  Andover,  Mass. 

^William  M.  Cole,  AJil.  '96,  has  recently 
M  poblished  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  "Fund- 
WiCBtsls  of  Accounting,"  with  problems  and  a 
■•m  el  answers  and  solutions  to  the  problems, 
wtilhlt  only  for  teachers  of  accounting. 

The  address  of  Arthur  W.  Hodgman, 
AJt  ^  PkD.  ^96,  is  206  West  Tenth  Ave.,  Co- 
loffibiu,  0. 

''l-Frederick  J.  Madcod.  A.M.  '92,  LL.B. 


*99,  of  Cambridi:e,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  CIiili  of  Ro^ion  He  wa*?  for  seir* 
eral  years  until  rccenllv  t  luuiinan  of  the  Massa* 
chusetts  Public  Service  Commission,  but  haa  re- 
sumed  llie  practice  of  law  in  Boston. 

'91 — Fred  W.  Mc.Near,  LLB.  '94,  was  married 
at  Los  Catoa,  CaU  inly  7.  1921,  to  Mies  Emma 

Bulter  Breeden. 

92— Ciiarles  S.  Baxter,  formerly  Mayor  of 
Medford,  Mass.,  hut  now  a  resident  of  Boston, 
has  announced  that  lie  ia  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  the  latter  city. 

*93— George  H.  Ingalls'a  addiess  is  154  East 
Tail)  St .  New  York  City. 

'93 — Lionel  A.  B.  Street's  address  is  Suite  1923, 
Pacific  Matnal  Baildfaif,  524  West  Sixth  St, 

I. OS  .Anpi'lrs,  Cal. 

•95— Archibald  W.  Edes,  Uw  "94-95,  '96-97. 
was  married  at  East  Hampton,  L  L,  N.  Y.,  Jnly 
28.  to  Miss  Sara  Clark. 

'96— The  address  of  Leroy  A.  Ames,  A.M.  '01, 
is  166  Woodland  St.,  Woieesler,  Mass. 

'96— John  W.  Perk's  address  is  30  Mt 
Pleasant  Ave.,  Wyoming,  O. 

*96-FVederick  H.  Pratt,  AJf.  "98,  M.D.  DS, 
is  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Boston  I'niversity 
School  of  Medicine.  Hia  liome  address  is  39 
Greenwood  Lane,  Walthani,  Mass. 

•97_AIfred  F.  Hess,  M.D.  (Columbia)  '01,  has 
published  through  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1920,  a  book  entitled  **Scarvey:  Past  and 
Present." 

Alfred  Z.  Reed,  A..M.  '98,  was  married  at 
New  York  City,  June  30,  1921,  to  Miss  Stephanie 

S\mond8  Lancaster. 

'97— Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Touret.  A.M.  '01,  BUh- 
op  of  Idaho  (Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch),  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
at  the  June  Commencement  of  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

"y7  -Howard  Waterman  lias  resinned  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  at  1209  L  C.  Smith  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

•99— Charles  W.  Blood,  LL.B.  '02,  has  SO- 
cepled  the  post  of  first  assistant  District  Attorney 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Massachusetts.  His 
law  partner,  E.  P.  Saltonstall,  '92,  has  been  ap- 
pointed District  Attorney,  and  the  latter's  first 
official  act  was  to  draft  Blood  into  the  service. 

'00— The  address  of  .\rthur  Drink w  ii-  r.  A.M. 
01.  LL.B.  '03,  is  993  Charles  River  Road.  Cam- 
bridge. 

oo—The  address  of  E.  Howard  George,  LLB 
'03,  is  50  Congress  St,  Boston. 
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IX)— A  daugliler,  Eteniflf  Sargent  Holland, 
was  born,  Aug.  28.  1921.  to  Rupert  S.  Holland, 
Law  '99  00,  and  Mrs.  Holland.  "The  Panelled 
Room,**  a  myatenr-detective  atoiTt  by  Holland, 
was  published  by  George  W.  Jacoba  9i  Co^ 
Oct.  17.  192L 

W)— diva  Runnella  waa  nanied  at  Lake  For* 
rst.  111.,  Sept.  24^  192L  U>  Miaa  Mary  Pieraa 
Withera. 

A.M.  'OO-Enieat  C  Neyea*i  addi«a  la  1502 

Hillsdale  Ave,  Dormont,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*01 — The  address  of  Louis  H.  Bonelli,  Jr.,  ia 
58  Lancaster  Terrace,  Bro<^line,  Mass. 

'01 — Waddill  Catching«'«  addreaa  ia  Camp 
Menawa,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

'01— A  son,  was  bom,  Oct.  2,  1921,  to  Dwight 
D.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Evans.  Evans  lives  in  Milton, 
.Mass ,  and  is  with  DwinoeU^Wright  Co.,  311  Siun- 
nier  ist.,  Boston. 

*01 — Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  LL.B.  *03,  is  spe- 
cial rounsfl  of  the  I  nitrd  .Stales  Shippinf;;  Board 
at  Washington,  D.  L.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  ConUracta,  Opinions,  and  Recoveries. 
His  permanent  addreaa  ia  55  Wall  Sl,  New  York 

City. 

01 -John  W.  Halloweira  addreaa  ia  84  ScMe 

St.,  Ro<i(in,  Mass. 

Ul — Major  Carroll  J.  Swan  was  reflected 
commander  of  the  Greater  Boolon  Chapler  of  the 

Military  Order  of  the  World  War  at  the  first 
fall  meeting  of  that  organization,  Oct.  1,  1921. 
tIS— The  addreaa  of  Ellon  G.  Cnahnum,  LLB. 

IDn,  is  Barringtnn,  R.  I. 

'02 — Cragg  Richards's  address  is  147  West 
82nd  Si,  New  York  City. 

"03 — .\  son,  Robert  Gibbons  Bigclow,  was 
Iwm  July  29,  1921,  at  Columbus,  0 ,  to  Leslie 
L  Bigelow  and  Eliaabeth  (Cole)  Bigelow. 

"03— Edward  Bowdiirh,  Jr.,  LL.B.  '07,  is  a 
member  of  the  commission  sent  by  President 
Harding  under  Major  General  Leonard  Wood, 
M.D,  'M,  and  Carrif-ron  F'orbes,  '92,  to  re- 
port on  the  present  situation  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  At  the  request  of  Gen.  Wood,  Slajor 
Bowdith  will  remain  temporarily  in  thi>  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  assist  Gen.  Wood.  His  addn-ss 
is  in  care  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  .Manila,  P.  I. 

O.-i— (jMar  J.  Campbell.  A.M.  '07,  Ph.D.  '10, 
is  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  His  address  is  1716  W.islitenaw  .\ve., 
Ann  Arbor. 

"O.i  Pr.  nti»  I.  <;oonIe>*8  address  is  Western 
.\ve.  and  17th  .St.,  Chicago. 

0.1  William  S.  Godfrey'a  address  ia  520  Wal- 
nut .*st  .  Philadelphia. 

'O.'l  Francis  Jaques  is  doing  architectural 
Work  in  Paris.  His  addresa  is  in  care  of  Man* 
roe  &  Co. 

03  Henry  Craig  Jones,  LL.B.  06,  A.B.  (Cor- 
nell) *00,  after  seven  years*  aerviee  aa  Deu  of 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 


ginia, haa  beeome  Dean  of  the  law  aehool  of  dw 

I  niversity  of  Illinoi'i.  He  wa.s  a  pr.iduati*  stu- 
dent in  the  Harvard  Law  School  during  1920-2L 
and  received  the  dgree  of  SJ.D.  last  Commenee' 

ment. 

03— Charles  W.  Stark  is  with  the  Board  of 
Economica  and  Engineering,  National  Aaaoeia- 

tion  of  Railway  Securities,  60  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  His  addresa  ia  19  Wood  Court,  Tar- 
r>'town,  N.  Y. 

M.D.  '03— Murray  C.  Stone's  addreaa  b  459 
South  Market  Ave,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Di^Emeraon  W.  Baker,  LL3.  '07.  u  first  as- 
sistant District  Attorney  for  Wovoeater  County. 

'04 — A  son,  Edward  Canning  Cliapin,  was  bora 
Aug.  5,  1921,  to  Harold  C.  Chapin,  A.M.  05, 
Ph.D.  10.  and  Pauline  E.  (Durfee)  Chaiiia. 
Chapin  is  in  the  ehemistr>'  department  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School.  His  home  address  is  290 
Pine  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

'01- — The  address  of  Francis  H.  Fohea,  AJL 
05,  Ph.D.  '12,  is  Amherst,  .Mass. 

04^  Daniel  C.  Manning,  LLB.  "06,  of  Fte- 

body,  .Mass  .  has  l>een  appointed  justice  of  thf 
Pcabody  District  Court.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Masaachaaetla  Hooae  of  Rcpfeooagaihca 
and  also  aaalatant  District  Attorney  for  Eamt 

County. 

"Oi— Engene  Vm  R.  Thayer'a  ad«b«aa  b  35 

Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

LLB.  '04~.Stanley  £.  Qua,  A.B.  (Dartmouth) 
DL  of  Lowell,  haa  been  apfMtinted  a  judge  of  die 

Massaohust'tts  Superior  Court.  Qua  was  a  class- 
mate of  Gov.  Cox,  who  made  the  appointment, 
both  at  Dartmonth  College  and  fai  iS»e  Rarmd 
Law  School. 

'05— Nahum  Leonard,  AJVL  '11,  has  been  elect- 
ed superintendent  of  aehools  at  North  .\ndover, 
Ma^.  He  began  his  duties  on  Aug.  1.  1921.  He 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in  Keene, 
.N.  H  ,  and  supervisor  of  teachers'  training  in  the 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Normal  Sc  hool.  Leonard's  addms 
is  l.S  Pleasant  St.,  .North  Andov.-r.  Mass. 

"0") — ^ieorpe  C.  Lincoln,  M.D.  11,  was  mar- 
rird  at  I'omfret,  Conn.,  June  8, 1921,  to  Miaa  Dor 
iilliy  Haniy  Richardson. 

■()•>  The  engagement  of  Thomas  Herbert 
Smith  to  Miaa  Lonise  Grubb  of  Thomaatoo,  Ca., 
has  been  announced.  Smith  i^  with  the  East 
Texas  Electric  Co.  of  Beaumont,  Tex. 

'05— The  addreaa  of  George  F.  Tyler.  Uw  W- 
0'>.  is  1232  Land  Title  Biiildinij,  Philadelphia 

"06 — Brenton  G.  Brownell  was  married  at  Nt* 
York  City,  April  19,  1921,  to  Miaa  Anne  Rath 

M;nn!i-! 

06 —  A  son,  illiam  Macomber,  was  born  July 
27, 1921,  to  Donald  Maeomher  and  Mra.  Maoonb- 

er. 

07 —  Edward  Ballantine's  addresa  is  312  Marl- 
boro Sl,  BoaiMi,  Maia.  He  b  an  Inatmctor  b 
muaic  at  Harvard. 
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«7-The  addieM  ol  fiay  i::.  Ette*,  LLB.  '09» 
ii  li  C0B  «f  Ttelwflalw  A  Co.,  97  Endumfe  St, 
PiMtlaad,  Me. 

V7— W.  Rodnum  Fay,  LLM.  '10,  is  piMident 
aad  cUmni  of  the  Imni  ef  diraelm  «f  & 
Sch.riQer.  Inr ,  muftie  paUHhani  S  Ent  48d 
51,  Hem  York  City. 

VT— Tlw  cncageBMBt  of  Faiifioid  Goedile  of 
Cambridfe  to  MiM  Anna  Bowditch  Perkins  of 
faauafjbam,  donghtor  of  Robert  F.  Perkini,  '89, 
ii  MM uiiciwL  Doing  fh»  war  G«odile  ww  cap- 
uin  of  A  naeiiiao  gm  cmpmf  in  the  Slat  DM* 

Pdfcar  B.  Stan,  AJL      iraa  aantod  at 

Ri>inia,  IIL,  J«M     im,  to  lliM  Edtth  RaM» 

wild. 

W-Hmtt  E.  AoMifook'a  addraa  b  1156  EA- 

toa  Ave.,  Detroit,  MicL 

W— The  engagement  of  George  1.  Croas  to 
Mto  Loobe  Brawitar  Hoidea  af  Wareeitar, 

Sfa<)«.,  has  been  announced. 
1D9-Aicbard  M.  Fanlknor's  addreaa  ia  Poplar 

W — ^Lnris  R.  Ripley  has  moved  his  business 
to  Harvard,  Mass.,  where  he  has  rented  the  nui> 
ifchinhup  and  eqaipment  of  Hildrath  Bma.,  and 

is  bailding  their  line  of  wood-splitting  and  SaW' 
inf  auchines  in  addition  to  hia  own. 
W-^Andlage  WUlaua,  HD.  (CehmibU)  12. 

is  an  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Hospital  for  Rup- 
iuretl  and  Crippled,  New  York  City.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  adfbory  oooMal  to  the  Baran  ef 
War  Risk  Insurance. 

lO-Cerald  W.  Uallowells  address  ia  43  Ir- 
ntt  St,  West  Medf  ord.  Mas. 

MO-  Edward  E.  Hunt  is  secretary  of  President 
Hirding's  Conference  on  Unemployment  Hont's 
teaporary  address  ia  DepartaMit  of  GoonMiraa^ 
Wadiiagton,  D.  C 

10-Tbe  address  of  Eliot  G.  Meara.  10.A. 
12,  is  Coonos  Qob,  Washington,  D.  C 

'10— A  daughter,  .^lice  Elizabeth  Robertson, 
was  bom,  Sept.  6,  1921,  to  Robert  Hamilton  Rob- 
sMaoB  and  Alice  (Coomba)  Robertson. 

'10  A  daughter,  Susan,  was  bom,  June  25,  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  to  Louis  Y.  Stiles  and 
Jearphine  (Howes)  Stilea. 

'll^Stanicy  W.  .Moulton  lias  formed  a  partner- 
■kip  with  J.  M.  \Xf  hitehead,  under  the  firm  name 
dSmkfm.  Ifodlan  *  Co.,  aaewmtaalib  audi- 
ta%  engineers,  and  tax  consultants.  Their 
Acs  are  in  the  Little  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

12-Tbe  address  of  Alexander  Baltzly.  AJf. 
131.  is  1  .Arst-nal  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

U—Robert  C  Beachley  haa  poblished 
ikniach  Henry  Hab  A  Gou  a  boak  artillad  *tX 
Al  Things." 

H-Howard  T.  Nickerson,  Grad.  Bus.  '13-14^ 
iiaik  Haskins  «  Sflll%  ecfftOad  poUie  aflooanfe. 

■1^3  Park  St .  Boston. 
*M— CarroU  F.  Meiriam  has  been  re-appointed 


instructor  in  mechanical  eagineeriag  at  Worcea- 
ter  Polytechnle  laatitttta.  Ha  hia  laontljr  io> 
turned  from  an  extended  visit  in  eastern  France. 

'14— Morman  J.  Silberling,  AM,  '15,  is  in  the 
Department  of  Eeonooiea  at  Dartmaoth  CoUega. 

*14-f  rank  H.  Storms'a  addteie  ia  10  Saulfa  La 
Salle  St,  Chicago,  HI. 

*14— Roaeoe  L.  Weit*b  addioM  b  247  ffiDcnil 
Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

16 —  R.  Wintbrop  Nelson  waa  married  at  Wind* 
•or,  Cooa.,  Oct  1^  to  Mba  Mabel  King  of  Wait 
Hartford.  Nelson  is  manager  of  the  Hartford 
office  of  Estabrook  &  Co.,  investment  securities, 
49  Peari  St,  HaitfenL 

17— The  addreu  of  Francis  H.  Clba^  Jr^  b 
157  Eaat  81st  St,  New  York  Qty. 

IT— Thoaaa  K.  Fbhar'a  addNM  b  Vaaaa  LaMg 
Milton  86,  Mass. 

IB — Horace  G.  Killam  ia  an  aiai slant  engineer 
with  the  United  Stalea  IlniildBg  Co.,  Provldeneeb 
R.  L 

18 —  The  address  of  C.  Lane  Poor,  Jr.,  is  Deer* 
ing  Harbor,  Greenport,  N.  Y. 

'18— Erving  Pruyn'b  addtaM  b  SO  Emi  «lh 
St,  New  York  Qty. 

18- Edward  F.  Rowse,  AJL  'SO,  b  teeddng 
history  at  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 

'18— A  daughter  was  bom,  July  28,  to  WiUisn 
Hamilton  Russell  and  Mrs.  RasselL 

'19 — A  daughter,  Marie  Merrill  Hubbard,  waa 
bom,  Aug.  18,  to  William  C.  Hubbard  and  EluE- 
abeth  M.  Hubbard. 

19 —  Robert  M.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  was  married  at 
Boston,  Oct  8,  1921,  to  Miss  Isabel  Goodwin. 

'20 — Frederic  L  Reynolds  was  married  at  Cam* 
bridge.  Sept  24,  1921,  to  Miss  Eunice  Tyler 
Davis  (RadcMe)  '22.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
wiU  Ufa  at  57  Praaeb  Ave.,  Canhridta. 

OBIJUARIES 

'56— Carleton  Hunt,  A.M.  '59,  LLB.  (UniT, 
of  Louisiana)  '58.  Died  at  New  Orleans^  La., 
Ang;  H  1921-fle  entered  the  dan  of  1856  in 
the  second  term  of  its  sophomore  year.  From 
1858  until  the  beginning  of  the  CivU  War  he 
piaetiaed  law  in  New  Otkana.  In  1861,  when 
Louisiana  withdrew  from  the  Union,  he  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  a 
regular  regiment  of  the  Confederate  Army  raiaed 
by  the  state.  He  resigned  his  commission  in 
August,  1862,  and  lived  at  varioua  timea  in  New 
York,  Philadeli^  and  BaltinNire.  Jaat  hefere 
the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  Orleans.  He  waa  by  appointment 
of  tlie  Governor  a  member  ef  tlie  Beard  ef  Ad* 
ministrators  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  (now 
Tulane  University),  which  his  father  had  helped 
to  found,  and  later  he  b^awttt  a  HModier  ef  the 
law  faculty.  For  fourteen  years  he  taught  law 
there,  notwithstanding  the  demands  of  an  active 
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practice,  and  for  nine  of  those  yean  he  was  d6an 
of  the  law  faculty.  He  declined  an  appointmnt 
as  JoalioB  of  the  SuprenM  Court  of  Louisiana. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  chairman  of  its  first  Committee 
on  Legal  Education.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Louisiana,  and  served  tluoughout  the  Forty- 
dchth  Congreaa.  In  1888  be  beeame  oorporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  and  in  that 
capacity  argued  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  won  the  important  case  of 
Peake  vs.  New  Orleans,  i:^Q  T',  S.  M9.  which  in- 
volved tbe  liability  of  the  city  for  a  large  outlay 
on  aoeottnt  of  ivamoila  issued  fw  drainage  par> 
poses.  He  continued  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
Orleans  until  his  death  and  had  become  the 
dean  of  tlie  New  Orleans  bar.  He  ia  aar» 
vived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Georgine  Cam- 
mack  of  New  Orleans,  and  three  sons:  Tbomaa 
Hunt,  '87,  LLB.  "90,  a  mmim  of  dw  Boalon 
bar;  Edward  L  Hunt,  "93^  MJ>.  (New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physiciana  and  Soifeons)  "9^  a  New 
Yoric  physician;  and  RdMrt  Hunt,  '00,  whn  h$a 
recently  boconw  ndvertiaing  manager  of  dw  Boir 
uniM. 

AfJ>.  '57— FRANas  Peuc  Spracde.  Died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  OcL  (i,  1921. 

Law  '60-61— Sami«l  Davis  Pace,  A.B.  (Yale) 
•59.  Died  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  11,  1921.— He 
was  well  known  in  Philadelphia  where  he  prac- 
tised law  and  held  municipal  ofTicc.  During  his 
student  days  in  New  Haven  he  stroked  the  first 
Yale  erew  that  ever  defeated  Harvard.  He  was 
long  associated  in  tltf  practice  of  law  with 
United  States  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  '81.  In 
1877  Page  waa  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  City  Controller  in 
1883-84.  He  was  Assistant  i'reaaurer  of  tbe 
United  Statea  in  18864a 

Sc.  '664S8— Arthur   Clarence  Wu.womL 


Died  at  Newton  Center,  Masa.,  June  28,  192L— 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  tbe  im 
frf  Walworth,  English,  Flett  Co.,  contnoten  mtd 

engineers,  100  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 

Law  '82-84— Everett  Sawyer  Chandlex.  Died 
at  North  Judaon,  bid^  April  10,  1917. 

'92— Leverett  Thompson,  LL.B.  (Northwest- 
em  Univ.)  '95.  Died  at  Lake  Foreat,  DL,  Aug. 
14^  1921.— He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar 
in  1895,  and  for  several  years  was  with  the 
hrm  of  Holt,  Wheeler  &  Sidley,  Chicago.  In 
1904  be  became  aasociated  with  the  Ohicage 
Sa\ings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  first  as  trust  officer 
and  later  as  its  secretary.  In  1911  he  reaigned 
the  pm  of  aeeretary,  beeame  •  dinelor  of  dw 
bank,  and  formed  a  partnership  under  the  name 
of  Poole  &  Thompson,  trustees  and  dealers  io 
farm  mortgagea.  He  had  been  mayor  of  Lahs 
Forest,  where  he  lived  most  of  his  life. 

'10— Edmund  Neville  Bennett.  Died  at  Wes- 
ton, Oct  9,  192Iw— He  waa  well  hnown  ia  iSm  \ 
wool  businesa.  After  his  graduation  from  Col- 
lege be  entered  the  employ  of  Brown  A  Adairn, 
wool  merehanti^  of  BealOD,  where  he  atayod 
until  he  enlisted  in  tbe  Army  in  1918.  As  huja 
he  spent  three  summers  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  in  1913  began  to  visit  Buenos  Aires,  Ar> 
gentina,  once  a  year  in  tbe  interests  of  his  firm. 
More  recently  he  had  been  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Grundy  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Pliiladeiphia, 
as  South  American  buyer.  He  entered  the  ' 
Officers'  Training  (^orps  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  in 
the  autumn  of  1918,  waa  commissioned  a  secoad 
lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  tbe  152d 
Depot  Brigade,  Department  of  Military  Police, 
at  Camp  Upton,  where  he  remained  until  his  dia-  i 
charge  In  January,  1919.  He  ia  aorrived  by  ' 
his  parents,  Samuel  C.  Bennett,  79,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett,  three  brothers,  two  of  whom  are 
Samuel  C  Bennett,  Jr^  1^  and  Rogar  W.  Ba» 
nett,  'I3|  and  two  aialen. 
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News  and  Views 

A  PraeUeai  College  preudenis  are  not 
MtiHit,  permitted  to  express  ihem- 
9<>lve<»  in  deeds  alone;  they 
arc  ronstantly  called  upon  also  for  works. 
%beo  they  possess  a  gift  of  expression  the 
call  ii  frequent.  So  it  has  proved  in  the 
eaie  of  Pteatdent  Lowell,  and  in  thia  iaaue 
of  the  Bulletin  we  print  three  leoent 
dslifenuicea  of  hia  which,  taken  together, 
OMV  be  counted  a  sort  of  credo  with  re- 
spect to  the  function  of  universities  in  mod- 
ern life.  They  are  his  brief  addresses  at 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginin  last  spring,  at  the  inaugura* 
tioD  of  Preaident  Angdl  at  Yale  in  Jun^ 
aad  President  Farrand  at  Cornell  laat 
wedi.  We  feel  that  in  bringing  them  to- 
?rth«T  Tor  a  simultaneous  reading  by  the 
liar\ard  pul>lic  we  are  fortunate  in  plac- 
iflf!  before  our  readers  the  conception  of  a 
auversity  which  actuates  the  present  ad- 
■imMtation  of  Harvud. 

Pieaidait  Lowell  has  proved  himaelf  em- 
iMBlly  a  practical  administrator.  Through 
the  twelve  years  since  he  came  into  office — 
J  period  sharplv  difTerentiatt*d  from  all 
utht-r*  by  the  circuiiistanfes  of  the  W  urld 
War — he  has  been  confronted  with  a  great 
(fivenity  of  immediate,  practical  problems. 
He  has  dealt  with  diese  in  lerma  of  prompt 
dednon  and  action.  Tbe  addieiaes  vdiidi 
we  print  have  for  their  distii^ishing 
rharaeteristic  no  hard-headed  grappling 
with  the  details  of  college  management  but 


ratbnr  an  imaginative,  poetic  interpracatimi 
of  the  work  oS  the  universities.  He  likens 
them  to  the  ocean,  as  the  symbol  of  **con> 
tinual  movement  and  rest";  he  seea  them 
as  having  "outlived  every  form  of  govern- 
ment,every  change  of  tradition,  of  law,  and 
of  scientilic  thought,  because  they  minister 
to  one  of  man*8  undying  needs";  he  finds 
in  them  a  living  illuatration  of  the  Foun« 
tain  of  Popetual  Youth,  to  the  spring 
that  gushed  from  the  foot  of  Pegasus. 
"Anyone,"  he  declares,  "has  light  enough 
to  he  visionary,  but  only  he  that  clearly 
sees  can  see  a  vision." 

The  vision  of  the  ciear-sigliled,  practical 
man  ia  not  enough,  and  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  element  and  imagination  which 
these  addreases  reveal  that  Preaidoit  Lowell 
is  something  more  than  a  merely  practi* 
eal  administrator.  The  Bl  i.i.etin  has  not 
invariably  apreed  with  him  on  specitir 
points,  nor  has  it  scrupled  to  say  so.  It 
therefore  feels  the  greater  freedom  to  draw 
attention  to  the  vision  embodied  in  hia  re> 
cent  speeches  as  the  starting-point  of  many 
courses  of  action  which  have  brought  great 
benefit  to  Harvard  and  to  the  whole  cauae 
of  education  in  America. 

•    •  • 

Qiving  the  inaugural    address  i»f 

Beat  Bralna  president  Frank  Aydelotte 
a  Chanea,  ^  Swarthmore  College  laat 
wedc  contained  an  eameat  plea  for  more 

attention  to  the  student  with  brains.  In  Dr. 
Aydelotte's  opinion,  the  American  college 
is  spending  too  large  a  portion  of  its  en* 
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ergies  upon  the  reluctant  undergraduate 
whose  chief  concern  is  to  employ  the  max- 
imum of  time  and  llir  rninimuin  ul  eflort 
in  getting  an  education.  This  is  not  a  new 
idea,  of  couxBe;  the  BouuBTm  has  itaelf 
given  voice  to  a  similar  oonvictira  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  past  couple 
of  years.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  hear 
a  newly-inaupurated  president  declare  his 
allegiance  to  the  polic  y  of  giving  the  best 
hrains  the  right  of  way. 

The  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  ed- 
ucating an  enormous  number  of  students, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  have  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  ambition  to  be  high 
s*  holars.  These  young  men  and  women, 
hv  sh*vr  weight  of  their  numerical  strength, 
have  altsorhcd  the  teat  heri>'  enerjiies  every- 
where. Astonishingly  little  strt'ss  has  been 
placed  upon  the  obligations  of  the  college 
to  the  student  of  unusual  ability  and 
scholarly  ideals.  For  the  most  part  he  has 
been  compelled  to  jog  along  with  the 
crowd*  taking  the  same  courses  (or  nearly 
the  same),  shackled  to  the  >ame  routine, 
and  compelled  to  observe  the  same  j)re(  ise 
regulations  in  order  to  obtain  his  degree. 
The  effect  of  this  upcm  the  student  of  higjh 
intellectual  quality  is  deadening;  the  won* 
der  is  that  he  comes  through  it  (as  he  oc- 
easionally  does)  with  any  zest  for  the  fur- 
ther pursuit  of  knowledge. 

N<j\\  I'residenI  Avdelotte's  reim'dv  for 
this  situation  is  simple.  He  would  have  the 
rolle<:e  .set  to  work,  as  its  first  job,  to  win- 
now the  tares  from  the  wheat.  Having 
separated  them,  they  should  be  kept  sep- 
arate. The  "average'*  student  would  con- 
tinue to  obtain  an  "average"  education  as 
at  present;  but  President  Aydelotle  would 
like  to  see  an  education  </e  Ium'  juovidc*] 
for  those  who  are  mentally  opulent  enough 
to  afford  it.  The  glory  of  an  educational 
institution  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  its  stand- 
ards, not  in  its  ntunbers.  And  the  proper 
place  to  measure  standards  is  at  the  top, 
not  at  the  bottom. 


At  Harvard,  through  the  administration 
o  f  the  rules  relating  to  degrees  with  dis- 
tinction, we  have  made  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  a  beginning  which  may  well 
be  followed  up.  No  one  contends  diat  Ae 
undergraduate  who  sedcs  only  a  gsnersl 
education  should  get  anythmg  less  than  he 
is  getting  now;  the  problem  is  to  keep  av- 
erage standards  wiiere  they  are  and  to 
build  above  them. 

•    •  • 

Harvard  The  death  of  Frank  V. 

Tchoc!"  Thompson,  A.M.  W,  So- 

Administration.     P«ri»««>*««  <>'  Sdiooh 
of  the  city  of  Boatoa, 

removes  from  public  school  work  oae 
of  the  few  Harvard  graduates  who  have 
recently  attained  high  distinction  in  that 
field.  Mr.  Thompson  was  ^ill  a  young 
man;  he  was  active,  enthusiastic,  at- 
tractive; and  his  death  was  sudden  mai 
wholly  unexpected.  Among  supainlca- 
dents  of  schools  he  was  conspicuous  for  Im 
vigor,  originality,  and  genuine  conStmc* 
tive  power.  He  was  conspicuous  also  for 
gifts  of  personality  which  endeared  him  es- 
pecially to  his  friends:  an  infectious  laugb, 
an  eye  whidi  kindled  easily,  a  tridc  of  mind 
which  broadened  every  subject  to  its  loll 
horiaon.  The  sdiools  of  Beaton  have  lost 
an  able,  courageous,  and  devoted  leadH', 
and  the  University  one  of  its  best  repre- 
sentatives in  an  important  field  of  serN'ice. 

More  Harvard  men  should  turn  to  school 
administration  as  a  career  for  coUq^bred 
and  professionally-trained  workers.  The 
profession  is  not  overcrowded.  It  offers 
large  opportunity  for  service.  If  it  does 
not  afford  the  chance  to  be<  ome  rich,  it 
offers  salaries  up  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a  year  and  a  fair  reward  from  the  very 
start.  It  demands  more  of  a  man  in  some 
ways  than  a  college  profeasonhip— more 
eaecntive  capacity,  more  practical,  con- 
structive imagination.  There  b  in  it  the 
chance  to  achieve  a  name  for  oneself 
among  people  who  value  leadership  in  edu- 
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cation.  There  is  in  it.  ahovc  all.  the 
chance  to  put  iiilu  etlect  for  gencrutions, 
aod  for  thousands  in  eadi  generation,  the 
beat  ideals  a  man  can  translate  into  work> 
ii^;  form. 

Nuu  that  wc  have  a  Graduate  School  of 
Education  the  Flarvard  men  in  school  su- 
perintrndrnrics  may  rightly  look  for  re- 
rruib  to  thi.s  band  of  "happy  warriors." 
.\iDong  these  should  be  some  graduates  of 
Harranl  Collcf^.  The  class  that  sends  no 
Biaa  into  school  administration  may  well 
a»k  whether  its  educational  contingent 
lacks  altogether  the  kind  of  courage  that 
can  make  a  man  l>oth  an  educator  and  a 
«!afe«man.  To  lie  afraid  of  "politirs"  is 
M>Dietiine$  a  sign  that  one  distrusts  his 
own  puucrs.  Frank  Thompson  had  a 
Roosereltian  gaiety  in  his  attadc  on  school 
ptoUems  involving  pol&ical  issues.  Har* 
raid  Coll^ie  ought  to  select,  ripen,  and  in- 
spire  men  of  his  type  for  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  to  train  and  the  towns, 
citiei,  and  states  of  America  to  use. 
•    •  • 

Harvard  Harvard  does  not  want  for  pah* 
and  th«  theatre.  Once  a  year 

the  Pi  EU  and  Hasty  Mding 

Clubs  frolic  across  the  sta^  in  diverting 
musical  comedies.  At  various  times 
throughout  the  academic  year  the  "47 
Workshop"  ami  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club  produce  new  plays  from  youthful 
peas,  or  old  plays  whose  literary  value 
bss  become  well  known.  Thus,  no  phase 
of  Ae  theatrical  profession  escapes  Har* 
Tard  audiences. 

Professor  Baker%  "47  Workshop," 
howfAfT.  has  given  the  Dramatic  Club  in 
rrcmt  years  a  significance  and  an  op- 
portunity which  many  clubs  do  not  have. 
College  dramatic  duba  are  generally  ac- 
tive in  the  production  of  plays  from  un- 
drrgraduate  pens.  Since  the  **47  Work- 
shop** exists  at  Harvard  as  part  of  the 
carriculum  for  that  purpose  alone,  the 
Dramatic  Club  has  wisely  turned  to  new 
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and  no  less  fallow  fields.  It  produces 
foreign  plays  winch  have  never  before 
appeared  upon  American  stages.  So  in 
recent  years  it  has  produced  Lord  Dun- 
sany*s  "Fame  and  the  Poet*'  for  the  first 
time  on  any  stage,  and  Hoi  berg's  "Eras- 
mus Montanus,"  Milne's  "Wurzel-Flum- 
mery,"  Maeterlinck's  "The  Blind."  and 
several  other  equally  notable  plays  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  This  year 
it  ventures  even  further  afield:  it  will  pro- 
duce in  November  **Tha  \ntches*  Moun- 
tain** by  the  South  American  playwright, 
Sanchez  Gardel,  translated  into  English 
by  Jacob  S.  Fa-^sett.  Jr.,  Oad.  '1516,  and 
"The  Violin  of  Cremona"  by  Franc^ois 
Coppee,  part  of  the  repertory  of  the  Com- 
edie-Fran^abe,  translated  by  Edgar  Scott, 
*20.  .The  American  stage  is  singularly 
barren  of  South  American  literature;  and 
the  French  plays  produced  here  are  scarce- 
ly representative  of  the  best  in  French 
drama.  Consequently,  the  Dramatic  Club's 
autumn  production  has  intrinsic  value  as 
a  program. 

For  those  whose  passion  is  die  &eatre 
die  productions  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club,  ably  directed  by  J.  W.  D.  Seymour, 
'17,  are  something  of  a  treat.  Commercial 
theatrical  enterprises,  like  commerce  in 
every  art,  are  too  timid,  too  wary  of  ad- 
venture, loo  willing  to  cling  to  the  sure- 
fire play.  If  dramatic  enterprise  depended 
upon  commercial  theatres  alone  theatre- 
goers might  have  less  varied  entertain- 
ment than  they  do;  they  might  stew  con- 
tentedly in  a  kettle  which  has  been  on  the 
fire  for  y<*ars.  Amateur  performances 
like  those  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club 
lack  the  finish  of  the  professional  theatre 
and  the  elaborate  equipment  of  the  com* 
mercial  stage.  Yet  in  a  measure  they  are 
so  much  the  more  free  and  unfettered.  And 
the  Dramatic  Club  has  the  great  privilege 
of  contact  with  an  established  experimen- 
tal theatre  known  the  country  over,  and 
of  counsel  from  its  director. 
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Three  Addresses  by  President  Lowell 


WITHIN  the  past  few  months  Presi- 
dent Lowell  lias  spoken  at  three 
important  ai  ademic  exercises  away 
from  Cambridge:  On  June  1,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
on  June  22,  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Angel  I  of  Yale;  on  October  20,  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Farrand  of  Cor« 
nell.  The  addresses  are  here  printed: 

At  Virginia.  Junk  1. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  for  the  en- 
dowed universities  of  this  coimtiy  at  the 
celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  founded  by 
the  philosopher-statesman  and  architect  as 
well.  Here  he  lived  during  the  struggle 
for  independence,  whereof  he  wrote  the 
charter;  and  here  he  returned  after  his  la> 
bors  for  the  new-born  nation,  in  France, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  President.  In 
his  later  years  of  well-earned  repose  he 
lit  here  a  beacon  to  diffuse  the  light  of 
learning  he  hdd  needful  for  the  people 
he  had  served  so  long. 

The  examples  of  such  far-sighted  men 
as  he  have  lieen  followed,  until  today  a 
host  of  lights  are  shining  over  our  whole 
country  from  shore  to  shore.  The  oceans 
that  guard  our  land  are  the  onlf  things 
upon  the  planet  that  man  does  not,  and 
cannot,  change,  l  lysses  sailing  forth  from 
the  pillars  of  flert  iiles.  Columbus  discov- 
ering a  new  world,  and  the  Northmen  on 
thdr  voyage  to  Greenland,  saw  the  Atlan- 
tic precisely  as  we  see  it  today.  The  ocean 
is  a  symbol  of  eti^niity,  eternally  in  move 
ment  and  eternally  at  rest.  In  this  it 
typifies  the  human  spirit,  unchangeable  yet 
ever  changing;  and  the  universities,  whidi 
embody  that  spirit  in  its  most  refined  and 
keenest  form,  should  e\'er  bo  ( entres  both 
of  continual  njovement  and  of  rest. 

Bound  together  in  a  common  cause, 
quickened  by  a  common  aim,  faithful  to  a 


noble  trust,  our  universities  and  roUp^res 
are  constantly  calling  with  their  Ix-Us 
throughout  this  broad  land — calling  to  one 
another  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  present 
time,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  genera* 
tions  yet  to  come. 

Your  bells  have  called,  and  we.  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  brotlierhood  of 
scholars,  have  come  to  pay  our  tribate  of 
respect  to  this  university,  venerable  in 
years,  but  ever  young — more  vigorous  and 
more  youthful  as  the  years  roll  on.  We 
come  to  tell  you  of  our  faith  that,  large 
have  been  her  services  in  the  century  that 
is  past,  the  Univertily  of  Virpnia,  in  die  • 
century  that  lies  before  us,  will  be  greater 
in  works,  in  influoice,  and  in  renown. 

At  Yale,  June  22. 

Dauf^ter  of  Learning  and  Mother  of 
Men,  Yale  for  two  hundred  and  twentf 
vears  enlarged  the  circle  of  her  influence, 
until  it  extended  from  the  Atlaiuic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  across  the  Pacific  to  tlie  heart 
of  Qiina.  Her  sisters  have  gathered  here 
f<H-  the  inauguration  of  her  Presiiknt;  but 
first  we  want  to  speak  of  the  great  scholar 
who.  to  our  regret,  has  laid  the  office  down. 
Brilliant  in  thought,  quick  of  wit,  genial 
by  nature,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
men  in  other  institutions,  and  we  are 
proud  to  tell  him  of  our  affection  and  re* 
spect.  We  welcome  his  successor  who. 
with  unfaltering  hand,  takes  the  blue  pen- 
nanL,  for  a  new  advance  in  the  unending 
course  of  progress. 

In  the  courtyard  of  tlie  Sorbonne  are 
shown  in  the  pavement  the  lines  of  the 
building  of  Richelieu;  and.  on  a  still 
smaller  scale,  those  of  medieval  halb- 
The  University  of  Paris  has  lived  more 
than  seven  hundred  years.  It  haa  survived 
the  shocks  that  overthrew  royal  and  im- 
perial thrones;  and  stands  erect  through 
every  storm. 

Where  Oxford  lifts  to  heaven  her  diadem 
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of  towers  Uiere  is  a  lane  called  ^'Dead 
Man's  Walk"  where  men  were  shot  for 
t^mg  put  agauMt  King  durles  the  Firat. 
Yet  Oxford  passed  safely  through  thote 
dai^erous  times,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
earlier  still.  She  has  survived  all  the  dy- 
Baltic  strifes  of  English  history,  to  come 
forth  stronger  than  ever  since  the  crown 
rame  under  popular  control.  At  Cam- 
brid^  ihev  point  ont  in  the  Great  Court 
of  Trinity  the  small  building  by  the  gate 
what  Newton,  Macaulay,  and  Thadceray 
had  their  rooms — an  inipiratioo  to  the 
Toedi  of  later  days. 

Cniversities  have  outlived  every  form 
«f  government,  every  change  of  tradition, 
of  law,  and  of  scientific  diought,  because 
tbey  minister  to  one  of  man's  undying 
nmk.  Of  his  creations  none  has  more  en- 
dured through  the  devourinp  march  of 
tiae;  and  those  who  administer  them,  or 
teach  therein,  are  but  living  linica  in  an 
lengthening  diain  that  stretdies  fur- 
ward  measureless  to  the  unknown.  They 
work  not  for  iheniseives  alone.  Theirs, 
like  the  Vestal  Virgins,  to  keep  alive  the 
sacred  fire  lit  long  ago,  to  funuah  it  to 
all  who  seek  it,  and  add  freah  fuel  to  die 
erer  brightening  flame. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that,  on  Ix^half  of  the 
iisler  institutions  here  assembled,  I  con- 
gratnlale  you,  air,  on  the  opportunities 
dnt  lie  before  you,  and  this  preat  Univer* 
<'tv  upon  the  fitting  choice  that  has  been 
made. 

At  CotNELL,  OCTOBEB  20. 
To  these  festivities  I  am  charged  to  bring 

the  greetings  of  the  older  Eiastem  univer- 
sities. But  the  message  that  I  bear  to  this 
great  KSt  of  learning,  of  congratulation 
for  the  work  that  it  has  done,  of  confidence 

in  that  which  it  will  do,  is  shared  by  every 
'-f»l|e^T»»  and  everv  scholar  in  the  land.  No 
(iitlerent  greeting  can  be  brought  where  all 
most  thii4c  alike. 

PoBoe  de  Leon  searched  our  country  for 
the  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth.  He 
sought  in  vain,  not  het  ause  the  place  was 
wrong,  but  because  he  sought  it  out  of 
time.   He  dmu^  that  sudb  a  fountain 


should  be  nature's  work,  whereas  it  can 
be  made  by  man  alone.  The  legend  of  the 
Gredcs  tells  us  that  where  the  winged 
Pegasus  had  strudc  his  foot  a  ^ring 
gushed  out.  No  Pegasus  makes  springs  for 
us;  and  yet,  wherever  here — whether  in  the 
great  dty,'in  Uie  smallor  town,  or  ^ 
countryoMde— 'learning  has  set  her  foot, 
there  has  welled  up  a  fountain  of  perpetu* 
al  youth.  Go  down  to  the  river  and  see. 
Go  up  to  the  playground  and  see.  Look 
where  the  public  can  not  see;  but  where 
the  real  work  is  done, — by  die  student 
alone  with  his  books.  Not  that  we  who 
drink  of  that  fountain  shall  not  grow  old. 
We  would  not  have  it  so.  But  there  is  an 
ever  rushing,  ever  growing,  stream  of 
youth,  that  in  these  halls  comes  upward  to 
the  light.  It  never  ceases.  Always  bright 
with  youthful  hopes,  it  flows  to  gladden 
and  enrich  our  commonwealth. 

Into  that  stream — the  promise  of  the 
land — we  pour  that  which  we  have  to  give 
of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom,  drawn  from 
the  long  heritage  of  thought  and  from  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  day.  The  various 
institutions  have  different  diin^i  to  give; 
but  each  gives  what  it  can,  thankful  that 
others  give  what  it  has  not;  for  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  must  be  blended  to 
make  tlie  pure  white  light. 

He  %rhose  light  is  partial  sees  partially. 
He  whose  light  is  dim  sees  faintly.  Any* 
one  has  light  enough  to  }>e  visionary,  but 
only  he  that  clearly  sees  can  see  a  vision. 
It  is  for  all  the  watch-towers  of  learning 
so  to  throw  dieir  rays  upon  the  path  of 
life  that  our  people  may  have  dear  white 
light  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 

President  Karrand:  I  know  not  whether 
we  should  most  congratulate  you,  or  Con- 
nell  University,  or  die  country. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PEACE  LEAGUE 

President  Lowell  was  elected  president  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  at  a  recent  meetinf 
held  in  New  York  City.  He  succt-riJs  in  that 
oflice  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft,  of 
the  United  State*  Sapreme  ConrL  George  W. 
Mlcketsham.  IT  T)  illon.)  '21,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  to  succeed 
Pkesident  LowdL 

a 
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A  Lecture  Tour  in  France 

By  Walteb  R.  Spaumnc,  "87. 


IT  is  certainly  an  unusual  and  profitable 
experience  to  visit  the  universities  in 
the  provinces  of  Franoe,  and  such  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  din  past. 

winter  in  a  lecture  tour  given  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  French  povernment  and  par- 
tially financed  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde,  '98.  The  inception 
of  the  project  is  worthy  of  note  because  it 
was  the  direct  result  of  comments  of  ap- 
proval made  hy  such  distinguished  French 
visitors  to  America  as  Guilmant.  d'lndv. 
Liclilenberger,  Tiersot,  Baldensperger,  and 
Rahaud.  These  scholars  and  musicians,  as 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  various 
subjects  taught  at  Har\'ard,  were  much  im- 
pressed with  the  so-called  cultural  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Music,  i.e.  Music  3 
(the  History  of  Music)  and  Music  4  (the 
Appreciation  of  Music  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  l^mer),  acknowledged  regretfully 
that  there  were  no  such  cnur-^os  olTcred  in 
French  universities,  and  su^^j-stcd  that  for 
Harvard  to  give  a  general  outline  of  this 
work  would  be  a  compliment  highly  ap- 
preciated by  France.  For  although  the 
French  have  remarkable  conservatories 
where  musical  composition  and  the  whole 
executive  side  of  the  art  are  well  taught,  in 
the  universities  music  is  practically  neg- 
lected. Harvard  men  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  truly  liberal  position  which  music 
occupies  at  the  I'niversitv.  Tliis  is  due  to 
the  enlightened  attitude  of  l*rcj*idcnts  Eliot 
and  Lowell,  to  the  generosity  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  by  no  means  least  to  the  fore- 
sight and  courage  of  the  founder  of  music 
at  Harvard,  Professor  John  Knowlcs  Paine. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  extends — and  he  has  examined  the 
universities  of  France,  England,  Italy,  and 
(^rmany — Harvard  is  probably  the  only 
university  in  the  world  where  music  in  all 
its  aspects,  theoretical, historical. biograph- 
ical, and  creative,  is  on  a  perfect  .parity 


with  any  other  subject.  The  result  is  thai 
if  a  Harvard  student  is  endowed  with  spe- 
cial aptitude  for  music  or  has  even  an 
innate  love  for  it,  he  may,  together  with 
his  general  education,  lay  the  foundati<m 
of  a  broad  musical  culture. 

The  tour  comprised  four  lectures  with 
comprehensive  musical  illustrations,  for 
voice,  violin,  and  pianoforte,  given  at  eadi 
of  the  following  universities:  Toulouse, 
Mont  pel  ier,  Grenoble,  Lyon.  Dijon,  Be«an- 
con,  Paris,  and  Strasburg.  Fach  of  these 
cities  is  characteristic  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  placed  and  abounds  in  historical 
and  artistic  incidents  of  fascinating  inter- 
est. Toulouse  and  Montpelier,  situated  in 
what  is  called  the  Midi. — where  there  i« 
little  winter  and  where  birds  sing,  Howers 
bloom,  and  ni^re  smiles  almost  the  year 
round — are  famous  as  important  abodes  of 
the  Troubadours,  those  mediaeval  poet- 
musicians  whose  works  were  such  a  per- 
fect manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  joie  de 
vivre.  If  their  hedonistic  tendencies  some- 
times carried  them  to  ignoble  lengths,  so 
actual  visit  to  this  part  of  France,  iriwre 
nature  riots  in  such  exuberance,  persuades 
us  to  for'ji\c.  if  not  entirely  to  condone, 
such  blemishes.  The  lack  of  supplies  in 
France,  two  years  after  the  victory,  was 
vividly  shovm  by  the  fact  that  although 
Bordeaux  was  originally  included  in  the 
itinerary,  there  was  not  sufficient  coal  in 
that  city  last  December  to  heat  any  hall  in 
the  university  suflSciently  so  that  instru- 
ments could  remain  in  tune — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  comfort  of  the  listeners! 

(Grenoble,  in  natural  situation,  is  prob- 
ablv  the  most  lx*autiful  of  all  [he  provin- 
cial cities,  lying  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
rushing  river  Is^re,  entirely  surrounded  hf 
snow-capped  mountains  with  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  not  far  distant.  Many  Ameri- 
cans have  studied  and  are  still  studving  at 
the  famous  university  and  the  city  has  dedi- 
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aded  t  put  of  its  cemetery  to  Anmricam 
who  fell  in  the  war.    Surely  no  earthly 

resfinpr  place  ronld  \)e  more  sublime  than 
mf  in  li  i  rierv.  Two  names  in  the 
artistic  world  closely  associated  wilii  Gre- 
BoMe  are  those  of  Berlioc,  bora  In  a  small 
town  nearby.  Cote  St.  Andre,  and  of  Stend> 
hal  (Henri  Beylp). 

I. von.  situated  on  two  rivers,  the  Saone 
and  the  Rhone,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Fmoe;  it  abounds  in  Roman  ruins  and 
antiquities,  has  a  cathedral  begun  in  the 
sixth  renfury,  and  of  late  has  become  noted 
for  its  varied  industrial  and  mercantile 
life,  it  being  one  uf  the  chief  silk  markets 
in  die  world. 

As  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  art, 
Dijon  vies  with  Paris  itself.  In  fact  for 
quite  a  period,  while  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  those  celebrated 
patrons  of  art,  it  Ind  fair  to  surpass  the 
older  city,  for  these  dukeSt  such  as  Charles 
the  Bold,  who  were  also  counts  of  Fland- 
a$,  imported  from  the  Low  Countries 
many  famous  artists  to  beautify  their  city, 
just  as  Francis  Premier  broof^  painSera 
and  sculptors  from  Italy  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  Paris  and  Fontainbleau.  Of 
tiuse  Flemish  artists  the  most  renowned 
was  Klaus  Sdilnter  who  could  breathe  life 
with  equal  power  into  eitlmr  atone  or  wood. 
In  whatever  medium  he  wrought,  his  fig* 
ures  have  an  emotional  expressiveness  and 
a  dramatic  power  that  is  fairly  incredible. 
DijcB  is  the  centre  of  the  province  known 
as  the  Cote  d'or  (which  freely  Englished 
■Nans  the  Gold  Coast,  but  not  in  our 
sense!).  Certain  volcanic  properties  in 
the  reddish  soil  have  made  the  vineyards 
among  the  most  cdebrated  in  Francei  and 
ewyone  knows — or  used  to  know— o 
tanpora  o  mores! — the  famous  Bur- 
^ndy  vintages  such  as  Pommard,  Ma^on, 
Beaune,  and  Volnay,  all  names  of  small 
tons  in  this  locality. 

Paris  is  so  vast  a  subject  and  so  much 
mi^t  be  written  about  it  that  in  this  brief 
article  little  can  be  said.  The  first  fact 
that  strikes  the  visitor  is  that  so  many  Har- 
nxi  mai  are  studying  tfaere^  and  die  in- 
iaaace  of  Harvard  was  so  strong  during 


the  war  in  many  branches  of  activity  that 
Paris  seems  like  a  real  Harvard  city.  Ibe 
mere  announcement  indeed  that  one  is  a 
graduate  of  our  beloved  University  opens 
the  doors  to  all  kinds  of  opportunities 
whidi  otherwise  would  be  unavailable. 
Harvard  spirit  and  influence  have  been  so 
fostered  by  James  Hazen  Hyde  with  his 
foundation  for  exchange  proft^ssorships 
and  by  such  French  scholars  as  Professors 
Cestre,  Uchtenberger,  and  Baldensperger, 
also  well-known  at  Harvard,  that  the  aca* 
demic  ideals  of  the  roimtries  are  fast 
linked  together  and  the  French  are  follow- 
ing with  great  interest  all  that  we  try  out 
in  this  free  country  in  the  fiddaof  science 
and  of  art.  In  three  of  the  French  univer> 
sities  indeed,  steps  are  actuallv  being  taken 
to  found  within  the  university  departments 
of  music  modelled  on  that  at  Harvard. 
This  is  surely  a  great  international  compli- 
ment and  this  actual  relationship  between 
France  and  America  will  go  far  to  offset 
the  extreme  emphasis  which  used  to  be 
placed  upon  German  music  and  literature. 

The  last  place  visited,  Strasbni^,  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  significant,  for  here 
one  can  s<h"  actual  history  in  the  making;. 
Vou  hear  three  languages  spoken  on  the 
streets,  pure  French,  pure  German,  and  the 
Alsatian  patois,  whidi  is  a  mixture  of  the 
two  former,  and  many  of  the  daily  habits 
of  the  people  show  the  century-long  admix- 
ture of  tendencies  of  each  of  the  two  neigh- 
boring  races.  It  was  of  special  interest  to 
see  in  the  Civic  Museum  a  has  relief  of 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the  Marseil- 
laise (since  appropriated  as  our  chief  foot- 
ball song)  which  had  been  sent  to  Stras- 
burg  by  citiaens  of  Milwaukee,  and  whidk 
bore  an  eloquent  inscription  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot.  This  plaque  is  eventually  to  he 
placed  in  the  house  of  the  poet-musician 
when  the  authorities  actually  decide  in 
which  of  two  houses  he  was  bom.  Since 
die  close  of  the  war  all  the  German  gov- 
ernmcnt  buildings  have  been  taken  over  by 
French  activities,  one  of  the  largest  being 
now  the  Conservatoire  Nationale.  As  a 
vivid  reminder  of  how  tUngs  have 
dianged,  we  may  state  diat  die  lectures  on 
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music  were  given  in  the  very  hall  where 
the  **AU>hi^eat*'  used  to  address  the  Stras- 

bnrir  senate.  Tlie  old  adage  that  "pride 
goelh  before  destruction"  is  also  pm})ha- 
sized  by  the  two  flags  displayed  in  the 
Town  Museum,  one  a  Gennan  flag,  lai^ 

enough  to  cover  the  side  of  a  barn,  which 
was  found  in  the  crvpl  of  the  cathedral  all 
ready  to  be  flung  from  the  spire  on  the 
day  of  the  German  victory,  and  the  other 
a  French  flag  of  modest,  normal  dimen* 
sions  which  actually  did  fly. 

All  these  ronrsp*!  of  le<'tnres  in  France 
by  Harvard  teachers  and  the  recent  highly 
successful  trip  of  the  Glee  Club  under  Dr. 
Davison  are  simply  means  to  continue  die 
cordial  relationship  existing  between 
France  and  America.  Nothiniz;  is  truer  or 
more  often  overlooked  than  the  fact  how 
much  etch  country  has  to  learn  from  the 
other  and  how  mudi  eadi  can  contribute  to 
the  other.  In  America  we  feel  the  enthus* 
iasnt,  the  exuberance,  and  often  the  im- 
pulsiveness of  youth.  Our  well-known 
mottoes  are  inevitably  the  result  of  the  na- 
tional temperament — ^**do  it  now** — ^"quan* 
tity  production" — "time  is  money."  Among 
the  French  you  feel  intensely  the  influence 
of  such  ideals  as  "the  best  is  a  matter  of 
slow  growth**  (compare  ihe  difference  be- 
tween an  oaic  and  a  mushroom) ;  **quality 
in  the  long  run  means  more  than  quanti- 
ty"; "do  nothing  too  much."  An  ideal 
civilization  would  combine  the  best  quali- 
ties of  the  Frendi  and  the  Americans  and 
for  this  very  reason  there  should  always 
he  a  permanent  interchange  of  ideals  and 
methods  and  the  bond  already  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries  must  be  strength- 
ened by  every  means  in  our  power. 

THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL  OFHCERS 

The  officers  of  the  Student  Council  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Richard  Chute. 
'22,  of  Boston;  vice-president,  R.  K.  Kane,  '22, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.;  secretarjr-tKssiuer,  M.  P. 
Baker,  *22,  of  Cambridge;  executive  committee, 
A.  J.  Conlon,  '22,  of  Winchester,  and  Mitchell 
Gratwick,  "22.  of  BufTalo;  B.  S.  Cogan,  '23,  of 
Stoneham;  M.  W.  Self,  '23,  of  Abilene.  Tex.;  A. 
H.  Ladd,  '23,  of  Milton;  and  C.  H.  Hawea,  '23, 
«f  FsU  River. 


AH  "OLD  GRADUATES"  WEEK 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BinxETiN: 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  mi|^  be 
worth  wliile.  porhaps  once  in  five  yean, 
during  tlie  summer,  to  have  an  "Old-Grad- 
uate Week" — the  graduates  to  room  is 
some  of  die  College  buildings,  snd  tbe 
rooms  to  be  chaiged  for  at  club  rates. 
Many  graduates  see  Cambridge  only  on 
their  way  to  Boston  and  then  only  for  a 
few  hours,  and  have  a  vague  idea  of  the 
changes  that  are  talung  place  in  the  UBi> 
versity. 

The  meeting  held  in  July  several  years 
ago,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Endow- 
ment campaign  was  so  successful  as  to  sug- 
gest die  idea  that  an  opportunity  to  vetiiil 
the  Univerwly  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
graduates,  especially  if  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  their  families  could  come 
with  than. 

C.  W.  ANDREUSk  'SZ. 

Syracuse^  N.  Y. 

HARVARD  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

May  1  ask  dtrough  your  columns  if  my 
reader  has  a  copy  of  Volume  IV  of  the 
Harvard  Psychological  Studies  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  send  to  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Lyons  V  That  library, 
from  whidi  die  Harvard  Library  leodm 
many  valuable  publications,  has  Volnnw 
I  to  III  of  this  series,  but  has  never  r^ 
ceived  Volume  IV.  This  volume  is  no 
longer  in  stock,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  copy  for  the  University  of  Lyons. 
I  should,  however,  be  very  glad  if,  throagh 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  some  friend 
hereabouts,  I  might  receive  a  copy  with 
which  to  complete  the  Lyons  set. 

William  C.  Lane,  '81, 

Librarian  of  the 
Harvard  College  Ubraij. 

OFFlCEilS  OF  THE  CERCLE  FRANCAB 

The  officers  of  the  Harvard  Cerclf  Franrai' 
[:avf  been  elected  as  follows:  President,  ^ve* 
H 11  bier,  1  Crad.  Bus.,  of  Paris;  vice-preaidctti 
W.  P.  Scott,  '23,  of  Landsdowne,  Pa.;  ncrataiy, 
H.  C.  Lodge,  Jr^  '24,  of  Waahingt<m;  Ueuncc. 
H.  A.  La  Farm,  "3%,  «f  Moaat  Csnaeli  Cobb. 
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Football:    Peim.  State,  21;  Harvard,  21 


LAST  Satarday,  in  the  Stadinm,  Har-  Tieracy*  although  he  had  not  reeorored 

vard  once  again  nanowly  WCtped  from  injuries,  had  Itecn  furced  to  chan|^ 

defeat   at  football  and  was  fortu-  from  his  street  clothes  to  football  tog|B» 

natr    in    iK-in*;    able    to    tie    the    score  and  go  in  as  tackle;  and  one  of  the  backs 

Mith  iVnn.  State.  Each  team  made  twenty-  on  the  second  team  was  warming  up  for 

one  points  doling  the  ^ame,  but  that  re-  play  in  case  any  of  die  backs  then  in  die 

salt,  ocmiparatively  happy  from  the  Har-  '^ama  were  hurt.  But  Penn.  State  also  had 

vard  standpoint,  did  not  come  until  the  its  share  of  misfortunes.    Small,  the  cap- 

Harxard  supporters  had  first  been  elated  tain  and  one  uf  the  best  backs,  was  ill  at 

by  what  appeared  to  be  almost  certain  home,  and  Madera,  the  first-string  left 

victory  and  then  depressed  by  impending  tackle,  had  his  leg  broken  in  die  first  play 

drfest.   Harvard  made  fourteen  points —  of  the  afternoon.   All  that  Harvard  men 

two  touchdowns  from  which  goals  were  can  say  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  think 

kicked— before  Penn.  State  had  a  chance  about  what  might  have  happened  if  Small 

to  show  its  strength  on  the  offense;  but  as  and  Madera,  both  presumably  better  than 

loco  as  the  visitors  got  possession  of  the  .  thdr  substitutes,  had  played  in  die  game, 
ball  they  scored  three  touchdowns,  and  they       The  offense  of  the  visitors  was  the  best 

were  seven  points  ahead  when  about  three-  seen  in  the  Stadium  in  many  years,  and 

quarters  of  the  last  period  had  elapsed.  Harvard  for  the  most  part  was  unable  to 

Then  Harvard  made  a  long  forward  pass,  withstand  it;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 

Boell  to  Churchill,  wbidi  worked  per-  Harvard  team  has  had  to  face  a  strongor 
fecdy  and  enabled  Churchill  to  stagger  '  offense.    The  Penn.  State  backs  lined  up 

across  the  Penn.  State  goal  line  for  an-  close  to  the  rush  line  so  that  the  ball  was 

odier  touchdown;  it  and  the  goal  which  concealed  from  their  opponents  and  then 

followed  made  the  score  even,  directed  a  highly-perfected  interference 

Lsst  Saturday's  game  was  notable  for  against  the  lighter  Harvard  linemen,  who 

raany  things  in  addition  to  the  tie  score,  were  often  brushed  aside.   The  result  was 

For  example,  such  a  large  score  is  seldom  that  the  man  with  the  ball  frequently  went 

made  in  a  match  between  two  elevens  ahead  until  he  was  stopped  by  the  sec- 

idiidi  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  fint  rmlc  ondary  defense.  Penn.  Stale  made  its  first 

Every  one  ai  the  toudiAmns  was  made  touchdown  by  carrjring  the  ball  from  its 

tfirough  excellent  playing  on  the  offense  9-yard  line  straight  up  the  field  and  across 

rather  than  bv  poor  work  on  the  defense.  Harvard's  goal  line;  the  start  for  the  sec- 

although  neither  team  was  particularly  ond  touchdown  was  made  on  Penn.  State's 

Strong  in  the  latter.   The  Harvard  men  3-yard  line,  and  the  advance  for  die  durd 

wne  so  quickly  worn  down  by  their  heav-  touchdown  began  on  the  16-yard  line.  The 

ier  and  stronger  opponents  that  the  list  feature  of  the  second  series  of  gains  was  a 

of  »ul>stiiiitcs,  already  reduced  by  minor  run  for  more  than  sixty   yards  by  Wil- 

bjuries  received  in  practice  and  in  earlier  son,  who  was  stopped  by  Buell  on  Har- 

was  exhausted  long  before  last  yard's  4-yard  line. 


Sstiirday*s  game  ended,  and  in  the  last  Not  all  of  the  commendation,  however, 

fxriod  the  Harvard  backfield  was  made  should  go  to  tlie  men  from  Pennsylvania, 

up  of  a  halfback,  two  quarterbacks,  and  a  The  Har^'ard  team  played  much  better  on 

man  who  has  been  on  the  squad  as  a  third  the  offense  than  it  had  played  in  any  of 

•r  feofdMobstituie  guard.    Meanwhile,  Its  earlier  games,  and  showed  real  strengdi 
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in  carrying  the  ball.  Harvard  took  tin 
ball  on  the  kickofT  at  the  opening  of  the 

game  and  wont  slowly  up  the  field  to  Penn. 
State's  3-yard  line,  where  a  missed  sifrnal, 
or  a  poor  pass,  set  Harvard  back  Ave 
yards;  that  mistake,  fortunately  for  Har> 
vard,  was  balanced  a  moment  later  by  an 
ofT-side  penalty  on  the  visitors.  Then  Owen 
went  across  for  a  touchdown.  Not  long 
afterwards,  a  fumble  by  Penn.  State  gave 
Harvard  the  ball  on  ita  own  35-yard  line. 
After  one  play,  Fitts  made  a  splendid  luxk 
■ — one  of  the  hc^{  ever  made  anywhere — 
which  sent  the  ball  out  of  bounds  on  Perm. 
State's  3-yard  line.  Killinger  dien  made 
a  poor  punt  and  the  ball  went  to  Buell  on 
Penn.  Slates  28  yard  line;  he  ran  to  the 
14-yard  line  before  he  was  thrown.  Har- 
vard made  one  hrst  down,  but  was  then 
penalised  for  off-side  play.  On  the  next 
four  downs,  however,  Gratwick,  who  had 
taken  Owen's  place  when  the  later  was  in- 
jured, and  Chapin  managed  to  carry  the 
ball  across.  Chapin  made  the  touchdown. 
This  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond period. 

Up  to  that  time  everything  had  gone 
Harvard's  way,  but  the  rest  of  the  pame 
was  a  different  story.  As  soon  as  the 
Penn.  State  men  received  the  ball  oa  Har- 
vard's Idckoff  they  began  the  first  of  dieir 
l<mg  marches  to  the  poal.  The  score  was 
14  to  7  in  favor  of  Harvard  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  the  game.  Penn.  State's 
second  tondidown  was  made  early  in  ihe 
third  period,  and  the  third  about  fifteen 
minutes  later.  But  the  Harvard  plavers 
gave  a  good  acount  of  themselves  even  on 
the  defense.  Penn.  State  had  to  take  five 
downs  in  order  to  carry  the  ball  from  Har- 
vard's 4-yard  line  for  Ae  diird  touch- 
down. 

Harvard  was  in  a  desperate  situation 
after  Penn.  State,  early  in  the  last  period, 
had  made  its  third  tondidown.  Penn. 
State  kicked  ofT,  and  Churchill  ran  the  ball 
back  to  Harvard's  16-yard  line.  A  for- 
ward pass  made  six  yards,  but  the  next 
one  failed,  and  Harvard  kicked  to  Penn. 
State's  30-yard  line.  At  that  point  the  viu- 
tors  were  penalised  fifteen  yards  for  hold- 


ing, and,  after  one  or  two  rushes  which  did 

not  go  very  well,  they  kicked  to  their  own 
52-yard  line,  where  J<)hn<>nn  caught  the 
ball;  he  carried  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
field.  Then  the  backfield — made  up  of 
Buell,  tiie  regular  quarter;  Churdiill,  a 
substitute  halfback;  Johnson,  a  substitute 
quarter  but  playing  halfbark;  and  Cohurn. 
a  substitute  guard,  playing  fullback— pro- 
ceeded to  save  the  game.  They  plunged 
ahead  and  made  a  first  down  on  the  27- 
yard  line  and  another  on  the  1.5-yard  line, 
but  there  the  Penn.  State  defense  grew 
stronger,  and  the  next  two  downs  gave  Har- 
vard only  five  yards.  Then  Budl,  stsnd* 
ing  about  on  the  15-yard  line,  made  a  fong 
forward  pass  to  Churchill,  who  had  run 
over  to  the  side  line  at  Harvard's  left; 
Churchill,  going  at  top  speed,  caught  the 
ball  on  the  5-yard  line  and  went  acroai  the 
goal  line. 

But  the  game  was  by  no  means  over  when 
Buell  kicked  the  goal  which  tied  the  score. 
By  that  time  it  was  almost  dark  in  the  Sta- 
dium, and  the  matches  lighted  by  the  men 
who  were  smoking  looked  like  huge  fire 
flies  in  the  crowd.  No  one  could  tell  what 
nu;:ht  happen  imder  such  conditions,  and 
the  Harvard  supporters  prayed  tliat  the 
tim^  nearly  run  out,  might  go  speedily. 
On  the  kickoff  Penn.  State  took  the  ball, 
and  one  forward  pass  carried  it  from  the 
10  to  the  25-yard  line.  The  visitors  were 
penalized  for  off-side  play,  but  on  another 
forward  pass  they  advanced  to  dieir  44- 
yard  line.  Two  rushes  gave  them  a  first 
down  on  Harvard's  46-yard  line.  Another 
play  carried  well  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
field.  There  they  tried  a  forward  paw 
ndiich  failed,  but  a  Icmg  run  by  Killinger 
took  the  ball  to  Harvard's  12-yard  line. 
None  of  the  spectators  could  see  the  ball 
then,  but  Harvard  stopped  the  next  play, 
and  then  Killinger,  who  wairted  to  make  a 
forward  pass,  was  downed  for  a  loss  of  al- 
most fifteen  yards  before  he  could  see  the 
man  who  was  to  take  the  ball.  That  play 
was  a  "life-saver."  Penn.  State  tried  an- 
odier  forward  paas  and  it  was  completed, 
but  the  runner  was  dowtietl  before  he 
reached  the  scrimmage  line.  Thus  the  ball 
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Kent  to  Harvard  on  downs  on  its  14>yard 
lioe;  bot  the  whistle  blew  before  the  teams 
cooldfiw  up  again. 
The  soinmary  of  the  game  follows: 

r.e.,  Janin,  Hartley 
r.t,  Ladd,  Henry,  Tiemey 

r.g Hubbard,  Brocket 
c,  Clarkf  Bradford 
Lg.,  Brown 

l.l.,  Kanr,  I.nckwood 
I.e.,  Macomber,  Field 
q.l».,  BneU 


Pi\\.  State. 

McCoUoffl,  U. 
Madera.  Wa»,  U 
Ban.  Lf- 
Beau;  c. 

NtrMihon.  r.t. 
Hnford,  r.e. 
KyUsftf,  fJk. 


r»  Vil«NV  l.h.b. 

r.h.b..  Fills,  Hove^,  Johnson 

Ufhlaer.  r.lLb. 

!  h  {)..  Owen,  Cratwick.  Cehrkp.  Coburn 
Htis,  knabb,  f.b.  f.b.,  Chapin,  Churchill 

Score^Peim.  State  21,  Harvard  21.  ToDch> 
downs— l.iplittur  Ov*in,  Chapin.  Churchill. 
C«ai«  from  touchdowna — Lightner  3,  Buell  3. 
Rrfctw-  O^Brien,  Tufts.  Umpire— Thorpe,  Co- 
lumbia. FiHd  judpp  ■  Rullt'rficld.  Boston.  Head 
liiMfan — ^MoCarty,  Grrmantown.  Time — 15m. 


If  Penn.  State  and  Har\'ard  were  to  meet 
«gain  next  Saturday,  most  of  the  spectators 
who  saw  last  Saturday's  game  would  prob* 
ahlv  be  ready  to  bet  two  to  one  on  Peim. 
Sidte.  and  if  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
some  basis  for  the  belief  that  the  team 
from  State  CoU^e  might  win.  The  visit- 
ii^  players  in  the  SCa^um  Saturday  were 
superb  physical  spectmoiB,  modi  heanrier 
than  the  Harvard  men,  and  were  prepared 
to  give  on  that  day  the  best  that  was  in 
tkem;  they  had  been  6tted  for  the  Harvard 
game  as  the  most  important  one  on  their 
schedule.  Their  offense  was  similar  to 
that  which  Harvard  met  when  it  played 
Oregon  at  Los  Angeles  on  Christmas  Day, 
1919.  Beadek,  the  coach  of  the  Pemi. 
Stale  team,  used  to  coach  at  Oregon,  and 
the  We<aem  College  has  continued  his  style 
of  play.  The  Harvard  eleven  of  1919, 
however,  had  a  much  stronger  and  more 
eipeiieuccd  mshline^dian  die  team  of  1921 
has  yet  developed;  and  it  is  not  imreasona- 
bic  to  suppose  that  the  Penn.  Slate  eleven, 
coached  by  Bezdek  himself,  carries  out  his 
offense  better  than  the  Oregon  team, 
esached  by  his  pupils  and  suocessora, 
foald  exBGote  it. 


Only  men  of  exceptional  physique  and 
long  exporience  could  expect  to  stop  the 
plays  which  Penn.  State  used  last  Satur- 
day. Deception  was  an  important  factor 
in  those  plays.  The  people  who  sat  on  the 
stands  should  imderstand  thai  althou^ 
they  could  follow  the  course  of  the  ball, 
the  Harvard  players  could  not  see  it  and 
had  almost  to  guess  which  one  of  the  Penn. 
State  backs  had  it;  and  the  quick  criss- 
cross plays,  carried  out  with  great  pre> 
cision,  threw  the  Harvard  linesmen  off 
their  balance  and  made  them  almost  iiclp- 
Icss  when  two  or' three  men,  each  much 
heavier  than  any  of  the  Harvard  tackles, 
dashed  unexpectedly  against  the  one  who 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  carrying 
tho  h»\]  had  started  for  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  Too  much  eagerness  to  stop  the  play 
doubtless  accounted  in  part  for  Harvard's 
Ineffective  defense  in  the  rush  line,  just  as 
the  same  rush  for  die  ball  on  the  part  of 
Harvard's  opponents  used  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Haughton's  elevens  to  gain 
ground  with  their  ^hidden  ball*'  offense. 
In  football,  as  in  everything  else,  it  some* 
times  pays  to  make  harte  slowly. 

Moreover,  those  critics  who  are  disposed 
to  lay  great  stress  on  what  seemed  per- 
haps like  deplorable  weakness  in  the  Har- 
vard rushline  last  Saturday  should  ask 
themselves  how  many  Harvard  elevens  of 
the  past  dozen  or  fifteen  years  have  played 
against  a  really  powerful  offense  through 
the  rushline.  It  is  no  reflection  on  Har- 
vard's opponents  during  that  period  to  say 
that  few  have  had  ground-gaining  plays 
through  the  rushline;  some  have  tried  to 
run  around  the  ends  or  between  the  ends 
and  tackles,  some  have  relied  on  forward 
passes  or  trick  plays,  and  some  have  had 
little  offense  of  any  kind.  Possibly  the 
reputation  of  Harvard  teams  for  a  strong 
defense  has  been  built  up  in  part  on  the 
weakness  of  its  ahtagonisls. 

The  Harvard  eleven  showed  last  Satur- 
day greater  strength  on  the  offense  than  it 
has  had  at  any  other  lime  tliis  year.  The 
rushline  and  backs  were  more  nearly  to- 
gether, the  inlerferenoe  was  better,  and  the 
backs  were  decidedly  quicker.  Harvard 
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succeeded  in  gaining  many  yards  against 
a  highly-developed  team  which  far  out* 
weighed  it.  Buell's  drop-kicking — he  tried 
twice  for  <:oals  from  the  field  and  missed 
hotli  times  was  disappointing,  hut  no  one 
has  vel  been  found  who  can  kick  tlie  ball 
over  and  between  whenever  he  makes  the 
attempt  With  that  moeption.  Harvard's 
ofTensp  was  encouraging. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  hark 
in  1914,  when  Penn.  State  played  its  hrst 
ma^  in  the  Stadium,  the  score  about  five 
minutes  before  the  end  of  the  game  Was  13 
to  6  in  favor  of  Penn.  "State.  Then  a  lat- 
eral pass  to  Westmore  Willcox,  '17,  a  very 
fast  runner,  who  was  playing  in  the  Har- 
vard backfield,  enabled  him  to  run  throuf^ 
the  rain  and  darkness  about  threeH|uartera 
of  the  length  of  the  field  and  score  a  touch- 
down which,  with  the  kick  that  followed, 
tied  the  score. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Penn. 
State  game  gave  the  eleven  just  the  sort  of 
experience  which  will  stand  it  in  jiood 
stead  in  the  games  remaining  on  the  sche- 
dule, and  most  people  will  be  surprised  if 
any  of  Harvard's  future  opponents  this 
year  prove  to  be  as  strong  on  the  offense  as 
Penn  State  was,  although  some  will  prob- 
ably be  much  stronger  on  the  defense. 
Many  of  the  Harvard  players  were  hurt 
or  worn  out  last  Saturday,  but  none  of  the 
injuries  are  likely  to  be  serious.  The  men 
are  having  a  rather  easv  time  this  week, 
but  are  nevertheless  preparing  as  best  they 
can  ivt  die  game  widi  Centre  College  next 
Saturday.  The  experts  guess  thsft  that 
game  will  not  be  as  interesting  as  it  was 
last  year  or  as  trying  as  the  game  against 
Penn.  State. 

The  development  of  the  team  has  pro- 
gres^M^d  in  practice  without  many  surprises. 
Clark,  who  had  l>een  laid  off  for  a  long 
time  on  account  of  injuries,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  promising  candidates  for 
centre;  he  is  not  very  heavy,  but  he  has 
plenty  of  spirit,  and  he  passes  the  ball  well. 
He  may  succeed  Bradford  as  the  first  string 
centre.  l)ut  the  latter  is  by  no  mean.s  out  of 
the  running  and  it  is  probable  that  both 
will  have  a  chance  in  the  important  games 


which  are  now  at  hand.  The  coaches  have 
apparently  determined  to  use  Tiemey  ss  s 
tackle;  his  weifj^  and  experience  make 

him  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  that  posi- 
tion, \vhi(  h  is  harder  to  fill  than  centre. 
Captain  Kane  also  has  been  permanenlly 
placed  at  tackle.  There  are  reasonably 
good  ends  in  plenty.  Janin,  who  is  better 
known  as  a  baseball  player  and  hitter  of 
home  runs,  has  made  progres-s  in  the  pa.<t 
few  weeks  and  may  be  one  of  the  two  ends 
who  will  begin  the  Princeton  and  Yak  I 
games.  Much  depends  on  what  is  done  ! 
with  Fitts.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  on  the  eleven,  and  thf  , 
chances  seem  now  to  be  that  he  will  return  I 
lo  his  old  position  in  die  badcfield;  in  that 
case  either  Janin  or  Macomber  will  prol)- 
ably  be  on  one  end  of  the  line,  and  Crocker 
on  the  other.  If  the  backfield  is  made  up 
without  Fitts,  he  will  be  on  the  end;  his 
kidung  and  handling  of  forward  panes 
make  him  one  of  die  indispensable  inen  on 
the  s'jn-u?. 

Owen  has  improved  during  the  past  ten 
days.  The  coaches  feared  that  he  was 
growing  slow,  but  he  shovred  his  old>time  j 
speed  and  power  during  the  few  minutes  in 
which  he  plaved  against  Penn.  State.  Hi* 
work  on  the  defense  has  always  been  first  | 
class.  If  Gratwick  recovers  from  his  in- 
juries,— they  were  aggravated  in  the  Penn. 
State  game — he  is  likely  to  join  Owen,  and 
perhaps  Fitts,  in  the  bac  kfield.  Or  Chapin 
may  be  chosen.  Churchill  will  probably 
not  begin  the  important  games,  but  he  msy 
be  used  before  they  end;  speed  is  his  grest- 
est  asset.  And  then  there  is  Gehrke,  who 
has  not  vet  ({uite  found  himself,  but  is  Ulce- 
ly  to  do  so  in  the  next  few  weeks;  he  is  a 
good  punter.  Pfaffman  may  be  called  on 
at  any  time  to  try  for  a  goal  from  the  fidd 

Brown  and  Grew  seem  to  be  settled  st 
guards.  Grew  was  hurt  and  could  not  plav 
last  Saturday;  in  liis  absence,  Hubbard 
acquitted  himself  well.  Buell  and  JohnMm 
are  still  the  leading  candidates  for  quar* 
terhark;  the  former's  ability  to  kick  drops 
and  to  throw  forward  passes  will  probably 
make  him  the  first  choice,  but  Johnson  will 
have  hb  dianoe. 
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Only  four  games  remain  on  the  schedule. 
The>-  are: 
Oct  29—CentTit. 

Nov.  5 — Princrton,  at  Princeton. 
Nor.  12— Brown. 
Not.  19— Yale. 

The  lime  for  filing  applications  to  the 
Princeton  game  has  already  expired.  Ap- 
ph'cations  for  the  Brown  game  may  be 
filed  not  later  than  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  the 
dale  of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
for  the  Yale  game,  not  later  than  Friday, 
Oct.  28,  that  is,  Friday  of  this  week. 

M.  L  T.  WINS  CROSS-COUNTRY  RACES 

Both  lh«  university  and  freshman  cross- 
coantry  teams  were  defeated  last  Friday  after- 
noon by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology teams  over  the  Belmont  course.  The 
(core  of  the  university  race  was  18  points  to  40; 
of  the  freshman  race,  15  points  to  41.  In  the 
university  race  the  three  Technology  men  who 
took  the  lead  finished  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  started.  Harris  of  the  Harvard  team 
took  fourth  place,  and  Lutz  took  sixth.  Tech- 
nolof:T  took  all  the  other  places  to  the  tenth. 
Five  Technology  freshmen  finished  in  the  fresh- 
■aa  race  before  the  first  Harvard  man  came 
in. 


FRESHMEN  WIN,  3  TO  0 

The  Harvard  freshmen  defeated  Phillips  Ex- 
eter at  football,  3  points  to  0,  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon on  llie  freshman  field.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  second  period  the  freshmen  got  pos- 
session of  the  ball  in  midfield  and  carried  it  to 
the  Exeter  25-yard  line.  There  they  were  held 
by  Exeter,  but  on  the  fourth  down  Hammond 
kicked  a  field  goal.  Each  team  was  close  to  its 
opponents'  goal  line  once  during  the  game,  but 
each  fumbled  at  critical  moments. 

The  summary  follows: 

Harvard  1925.  Exeteh. 

Danker,  W.  J.  Robb.  L.  L.  Robb,  I.e. 

r.e.,  BuCterworth,  Miller 
Curtis,  1 1.  r.t.,  Driscoll,  Colby 

Hubbard,  l.g.      »  r.g..  Smart 

Snow,  c.  c,  Forrest 

Danger,  r.g.  l.g..  Van  Lengen 

LaFarge,  r.e.  r.e.,  Hamlin,  Hardy 

McCiilen,  r.t.  l.t.,  Coady,  Maistrosky 

Akers,  Spaulding,  Drake,  Pratt,  q.b. 

q.b.,  Clement,  Hall 
Toulmin,  Kerr,  l.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Check 

Hammond,  r.h.b.  l.h.b.,  Cerow,  Mclntyre 

Braden,  f.b.  f.b..  Reed,  Charlcsworth 

Score — Harvard  1924  3;  Exeter  0.  Goal  from 

field — Hammond.  Referee — \.    J.  Woodlock. 

Umpire — James  Crowley.  Head  linesman — 
Beebe.  Time — 10-minute  quarters. 


Coach  Bingham  Watching  Some  of  the  Runners  on  the  New  Track. 
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Law  School  Scholarships  and  Prizes 


FIFTY-FIVE  men,  representing  twenty- 
six  states  and  two  foreign  countries 
and  thirty-five  collepcs  and  univer- 
sities, are  included  in  the  list  of  recipients 
of  awards  and  prises  recently  announced 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  Sears  Diploma,  awarded  every  year 
to  that  niemher  of  the  graduatinti  rlass  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  has  given 
evidence  of  the  fn^ot  promise  by  his 
scholarship,  conduct,  and  character,  was 
awarded  to  Richard  Gary  Curtis,  '16.  of 
Boston.  Curtis,  who  led  the  class  which 
graduated  from  the  Law  School  last 
Spring,  is  now  practising  law  with  the 
Boston  firm  of  Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart. 

Four  men  now  studying  at  the  Law 
School  have  been  chosen  for  the  Sears 
Prizes  of  $400  each  which  are  awarded  for 
the  most  brilliant  work  done  in  the  School, 
irrespective  of  the  financial  means  of  the 
candidates.  They  are:  Ethan  I).  Alyea. 
3  Law,  A.B.  (Princeton)  '16,  of  Clifton,  N. 
J.;  Justin  V.  Wolff,  3  Law,  A.B.  (Tulane) 
^  of  New  Orleans;  Ajthur  B.  Dunne,  2 
Law,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Gal.),  of  San  Francis- 
co; and  Samuel  H.  Maslon,  2  Law,  A3* 
(Minnesota)  '20,  of  Minneapolis. 

Other  scholarships  have  been  awarded 
as  follows: 

Enoch  S.  Gamhrell,  3  Law,  A.B.  (Univ. 
of  S.  C.)  '15,  of  Belton,  S.  G.,  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  Scholarship;  Rush 
F.  Crouse,  3  Law,  AM,  (Univ.  of  N.  C.)  '16, 
of  Sparta,  N.  C.,  the  Harvard  Qub  of  New 
York  Scholarship;  R.  C.  Rounds,  1  Law, 
who  last  year  was  a  member  of  the  Bow- 
doin  College  Faculty,  the  Cadwalader 
Scholarship;  L.  Turrentine,  1  Law,  A3. 
(Princeton)  of  Highland,  N.  Y.,  the 
Langdell  Scholarship;  J.  T.  Noonan, 
A.B.  (Harvard)  '19,  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  the  Fay  Scholarship;  M.  F.  Weston, 
A.B.  (Dartmouth)  of  Cambridge,  the 
Fisher  Scholarship;  W.  W.  Brown,  1  Law, 


A.B.  (  L  niv,  of  Illinois)  of  Cleveland,  0., 
the  Bohh  Scholarship;  and  W.  S.  Grouse, 
1  Law,  A.B.  (Princeton)  of  Brooklyn,  the 
William  Cheney  Brown  Scholarship. 

A.  M.  Dobie,  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  C.  R.  Ward,  a 
Dartmouth  graduate  who  received  his  law 
degree  at  Yale,  hold  Emmons  Scholarships 
for  graduate  work  at  the  Harvard  Lav 
School.  A  Research  Scholarship  to  ena- 
ble him  to  do  advance  work  has  been  ss* 
^iigned  to  Pierre  G.  I^rPaiille  of  Paris. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  third  year 
class  have  been  selected  for  Faculty  SchtA- 
arships,  as  follows: 

E.  D.  Alyea  of  Clifton,  N.  J.,  A.B.  (Prince- 
ton) '16;  W.  A.  Barrows  of  New  London.  AJ. 
(Dartmouth)  '17;  J.  L.  Beebe  of  Wiehita,  KtSft, 
A.B.  (Fairmounl)  '17;  H.  H.  B«1I  of  Cin- 
cinnati, A.B.  (iHarvwd)  '17;  Harris  Berbck 
of  JadtMntTflle,  AM.  (Hamrd)  *20;  EE 
Chancy  of  Washington,  D.  C,  A.B.  (Oberlin)  '19; 
A.  V.  Clifford  of  Indianapolis,  A.B.  (BuUer  Col- 
hga)  '17;  E.  H.  Confer  of  Ontario,  Cal.,  AJL 
(Pomona)  '17;  W.  K.  Dfntdn  of  Evansville,  Ind, 
A.B.  (DoPaaw)  '19;  M.  £.  Dry  of  Mexico.  Mo, 
A.B.  (Unir.  of  Miasonri)  '18;  R.  R.  Dnncan  of 
Cork,  ysvill,-,  M(i.,  A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins^  '18:  J. 
S.  Eastbam  of  Methuen.  Maaa*  A.B.  (Brown) 
19;  E.  P.  Fbrber  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  A.B.  (Hi^ 
van!)  '18;  John  Harrington  of  Cheyenne,  WjO^ 
A.B.  (Univ.  of  Colo.)  '19;  S.  A.  Herzog  of  Soalli 
Bend.  Ind.,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Wash.)  *16;  J.  B.  Hop- 
kins of  Wcll.sl.y  Hills.  Mass.,  A.B.  (Harvard^ 
'19:  S.  a  Uorovitz  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  A.B. 
(Harvard)  *19;  P.  G.  Janes  of  Gottenberg.  Is, 
A.B.  (Iowa  State  Tearh.  rs'  Coll.)  '18;  Nicholil 
Jaureguy  of  Tacoma,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Ore.)  '17;  U. 
M.  Levy  of  Savannah,  AS.  (Unir.  of  Ga.)  19;  W. 
R.  RaJebaugh  of  Chicago.  A.B.  (Univ.  of  GUca* 
go)  19;  F.  A.  Roaa  of  MadiBon.  Wis.,  AM. 
(Vmw.  of  Wii.)  *19;  S.  P.  Simpaon  of  Cslialwu. 
111.,  A.B.  (KnoxO  '17;  M.  N.  Turner  of  Sodv,  N. 
Y.,  A.B.  (Cornell)  '19;  A.  £.  Whittemon  of 
Sooth  Hadley  FsBo,  Maao^  A.B.  (Harraid)  17. 

In  the  second-year  class,  the  following 
fourteen  men  hare  won  Faculty -SdKdar* 

ships:  ; 

F.  C  Cronkite  of  Centreville,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
A.B.  (Univ.  of  New  Brmnwick)  16;  ILE^Edt- 
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tteia  of  We«t  Norwood,  Mau^  A.B.  (Harvard) 
C  S.  HetMen  of  Newark,  A.B.  (Wesleimi) 
"10;  C  i:  H<.!If>  of  I  \n?f!cs,  A.B.  (Pomona)  ; 
A.  S.  Hoppe  of  han  Francisco,  A.B.  (Univ.  of 
Cil.);  J.  W.  Kein  of  Hollini.  Va^  A.B.  (Waah- 
in;ti  n  i  I  )  *2f);  S.  J.  Lance  of  Brooklyn,  A.B. 
(Uil«fe  of  the  Cily  of  New  York)  '20;  N.  R. 
MtifoM  «f  Brookhm,  A.B.  (College  of  the  Oly 
of  New  York)  '19;  J.  M.  Nirrly  of  Chicago.  A.B. 
(Lair,  of  Chicago)  '20;  A.  £.  NueUon  of 
CrnMiwe,  AM.  (Wealeraii)  TO;  M.  P.  Sharp 
•f  Madiioii,  Wis.,  A.B.  (Amh<  rst)  'IR;  M.  L. 
Stab  «f  Srnciue.  A.  B.  (Harvard)  '20;  H.  L. 
Smn  af  Ptetlaad,  Ore.,  (Reed)  !20;  J.  E. 
Tanaat  of  Drenberg,  Tenn.,  A3.  (Univ.  «f  Va.). 

LAW  SCHOOL  STUDENT  ADVISERS 

RoUrt  (lutler.  "16.  3  Law,  of  Boston, 
has  been  appuinted  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Student  Advisen  at  tlie  Hanrard 
Law  School.  The  Other  members  of  the 
Board,  all  third  year  men  at  the  Law 
SchooL  are  James  L.  Beehr,  A.B.  (Fair- 
mount  Collie)  '17,  of  Wichita,  Kan.; 
(George  A.  Brownell,  A.B.  (Harvard)  '19, 
of  New  York  Cily;  Edgar  G.  Crossman, 
A.B.  (Yale)  '17,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
Robert  R.  Duncan.  A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
IS,  of  Cockeysville,  Md.;  James  S.  East- 
han,  A.B.  (Brown)  '19,  of  Metfauen;  John 
©•Melveny,  AM  California)  '18,  of  Los 
.\ngeles.  CaL;  and  Kenneth  F.  SimpMm* 
KB.  I  Yale)  '17,  of  New  York  City. 

NEW  SCHOLARSHIPS  ESTABUSHED 

I  nrlcr  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Jonathan  M.  Parmenter  of  Way  land  a 
belt  fnnd  of  $2S0,(X)0  has  been  estab* 
lished  to  provide  scholarships  in  Harvard 
1  nivfrsily  "for  aiding  needy  and  deserv- 
ini  I'ndersrraduate!^."'  The  scholarships 
arc  to  be  know  n  as  the  Henry  D.  Parmen- 
ter and  Jonathan  M.  Parmenter  Sdholar* 
ships,  and  preference  is  to  be  given  to  un- 
derpradoates  from  Wayland  "so  far  as 
may  sirm  w  ise  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College.*'  For  the  pres- 
et die  Parmenter  Scbolarshipa  will  have 
■0  fixed  Hipoid,  but  will  be  awarded  in 
Tarymg  amounts  at  the  discretion  of  the 
oCcuft  in  charge. 

Two  oth»r  scholarship  funds  have  been 


eslaltlii^lied  l)y  the  will  of  tlie  lale  Saimie! 
C.  l^awrence,  '55,  of  Medford.  He  left  a 
fund  of  |50,(X)0  to  Harvard  College,  half 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  mainten* 
anre  of  s;  holarship*  of  S500  for  under- 
,iraduatc^  from  Medford,  and  the  other 
half  tu  be  applied  to  scholarships  for  un« 
(fergraduates  of  promise,  not  necessarily 
from  Medford. 

The  estaldisliment  of  these  funds  in- 
creases the  amount  of  money  available  an- 
nually in  scholarships  and  aids  for  de- 
serving un^srgraduatea  at  Harvard  from 
$147,0(X>  to  more  than  $160,(XX). 

HELD  SERVICE  FELLOWSHIPS 

About  twenty-five  fellowships  for  study  in 
French  aniverflitiea  will  be  awarded  to  Ameri- 
can studi-nl'^  this  year  liy  the  .^nierii  an  Fiel(f 
Service.  The  scholarships  will  bear  a  stipend 
of  $200  and  104M0  franca,  wiB  he  tenable  for  one 
year,  anrl  renrwablf  for  a  second  year  if  tllO  dr- 
cumstances  warrant.  They  are  offered  for  ttndf 
in  agriculture^  anthropoloffy,  archaeology  and 
history  of  art,  architecturp,  astronomy,  biology, 
botany,  chemistry,  classical  languages  and  liter- 
ainre^  criminology,  economics,  education,  en* 
pinitTing.  English  lanpu.Tue  and  literalur*",  ge- 
ography, geology,  liiblory,  law,  mathematics, 
■swdicine,  and  surgery.  Oriental  languages  and  lit- 
erature. phiIo*o])hy.  physics,  political  science  and 
international  law,  psychology,  religion,  Romance 
languagea  and  Hterature^  Snnitic  languafea  and 
literature,  Slavic  languagea  and  literature,  ao- 
ciology,  and  zoology. 

CandUdatea  mnat  be  citizens  of  the  United 
.State-s,  must  be  graduates  of  college  of  recog- 
nized standing,  or  of  a  pr.:  :&8ional  school  re- 
quiring three  years  of  study  tor  a  degree.  Of  if 
not  qualifie<i  in  eillu  r  nf  tbcse  ways,  they  must 
be  twenly-four  years  (tf  ago  ami  nuint  liav«'  spent 
five  years  in  work  requiring  technical  skill.  The 
secretary  of  the  American  Field  Service  Fellow- 
ships is  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  \pplicationB  must  be  made  not  later 
than  Jan.  1.  1922. 

NEW  YORK  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  New  Yoric  City  has  as- 
signed scholarships  of  $300  each  to  the  following 
graduates  of  high  schools  in  that  city  who  are 
now  members  of  the  frealunan  class  in  Harvard 

College:  Donald  V.  Weaver.  Flushing  High 
School;  Kimball  Cray,  Jamaica  High  School; 
James  H.  Hardy,  Jr.,  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School;  John  E.  I'ltrr,  Krasmns  Hall  High 
School;  Paul  Atkinson,  Flushing  High  School. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  BY  HARVARD  MEN 

'87— Wallace  Nutting,  "Furniture  of  the  Pil- 
grim Centur>',"  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston.  A 
sur>'ey  of  pre-Revolution  furniture,  illustrated 
with  1,000  photographs  of  pieces  in  the  author's 
private  collection.    Price,  $15. 

*96— Arthur  Train.  LLB.  '99,  "The  Hermit  of 
Turkey  Hollow,"  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  the 
story  of  an  alibi  in  which  Ephraim  Tutt,  of  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Tutt  &  Tutt,  slowly  feels  his 
way  to  victory  in  a  local  murder  case.  Pp.  207. 
Price,  I1.6.S. 

'07 — J.  Leo  Sharpman,  LL.B.  '10,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
"The  American  Railroad  Problem,"  The  Century 
Co.   Pp.  474.  Price,  $3. 

"Problems  in  Business  Finance"  by  Edmond 
Earle  Lincoln,  M..\.  (Oxon),  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Finance  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  .Administration.  A.  W. 
Shaw  Co.,  Chicago.    Pp.  525.    Price  $5. 

1920  LUNCHEONS  IN  BOSTON 

Members  of  the  class  of  1920  who  live  in  or 
near  Boston  are  meeting  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks  for  luncheon  at  the  Boston  City 
Club,  where  a  room  is  engaged  in  the  name  of 
the  class.  More  than  forty  men  were  at  the 
latest  luncheon,  and  the  attendance  has  been 
excellent  at  every  one.  It  is  planned  to  have 
prominent  military,  civil,  or  political  speakers 
for  brief  talks  at  alternate  luncheons.  Members 
of  the  class  who  have  not  heard  of  the  luncheons 
are  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  has  the  luncheons  in 
charge  so  that  their  names  may  be  included  in 
the  list  of  members  to  whom  notices  are  sent. 

The  committee  consists  of:  Donald  Holbrook, 


chairman,  60  State  St.,  Boston;  Robert  C.  Stone, 
Benjamin  Blanchard,  Frederick  C.  Church,  Jr., 
Norman  H.  White,  Jr.,  Thomas  S.  Woods,  Jr., 
George  C.  Noyes. 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB  PLAYS 

"The  Witches*  Mountain,"  a  tragedy  in  three 
acts  by  Julio  Sanchez  Gardel,  and  "The  Violins 
of  Cremona"  by  Francois  Coppee  will  constitute 
the  fall  production  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club,  to  be  given  towards  the  last  of  November. 
"The  Witches'  Mountain"  is  a  play  of  the  Ar- 
gentine, and  is  considered  one  of  the  masler- 
])ieces  of  South  .\merican  drama.  It  has  been 
translated  by  Jacob  S.  Fassett,  Jr.,  Grad.  '15-16. 
"The  Violins  of  Cremona,"  which  will  \ic  put  on 
as  a  curtain-raiser,  is  a  standard  play  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise.  It  has  been  translated  by 
Edgar  Scott,  '20.  who  completed  his  work  after 
study  of  the  performances  in  Paris. 

ON  "THE  ANCIENT  MARINER" 

Professor  J.  L  Lowes  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment read  a  paper  on  "The  Magnetic  South:  a 
Chapter  in  tlu.*  History  of  the  '.Ancient  Mariner'" 
before  a  meeting  6f  the  Modern  Language 
Conference  last  Monday  evening  in  Conant  Hall. 
This  was  the  third  paper  on  "The  Ancient 
Mariner"  which  Professor  Lowes  has  read  be- 
fore the  Conference  in  recent  years. 

UNCOLN  STEFFENS  AT  HARVARD 

Lincoln  Steffens,  formerly  an  editor  of  Mc- 
Clare's  and  the  American  Magazine,  discussed 
ihe  Russian  Revolution  at  a  meeting  of  the  Stu- 
dent Liberal  Club  on  Oct.  20. 


Candidates  for  the  Soccer  Football  Team  Practiaing  on  Soldiers  Field. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Tbe  Almniii  AtMcktion  on  request  will  give  the  addreues  of  Harrard  men. 


W— Thornton  H.  Simmons's  address  is  1089 
I  >!!im(.nv»ralth  Ave.,  Boston. 

■ffi-William  Chalfant.  Jr.  ..f  West  Chester, 
Pi,  hit  rntrrrd  his  son  at  i'hiilips  Exeter  Acad- 
eiDT. 

"RW Jamn*  J.  Storrow  has  been  made  general 
furl  chamnan  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
Cm.  Cos  «f  Mamehuaetta  in  antidpalion  of  a 

wki'S']  -!rik»-. 

Ocorge  Glca»on,  A^.  '98,  on  his  way  to 
Jipn  It  tpending  a  few  wedca  in  CalKornia.  His 

iiHr'-"  whilr  thf-re  i»  71.^  Cowper  St.,  Palo  .\ltn. 

VT'-Chailes  H.  Vlhite,  A.M.  '02,  was  married 
«  Sia  Fiaacbeo,  June  4^  1920,  to  Miss  Ssrah 
EGnbelh  IfacDonald. 

^W— Rafer  S.  Boardman  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
*t»  married  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  to 
Vi«*  Ma  norrnce  Price.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Board- 
■u  wiU  live  at  225  Liberty  St^  Bloomficld. 

^  MonaiJ  Coonley,  pre«ident'of  tbe  Wal- 
v>rth  Maaifaelnring  Co.,  Boston,  has  been  made 
fnoal  rhairniin  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
Cciuuor  On  of  Mawachusetts  in  anticipation 
of  a  railroad  strike. 

^1— Ceorge  R.  liedinger,  .\_M.  '04,  has  an  ar- 
We  ia  the  September  15th  number  of  the  Na- 
Betlth.  It  covers  four  pag'-s,  with  illna- 
iniiHM,  ahoui  the  health  worfc  of  the  Red  Cross 
a  New  York  City. 

'Ol-C  Qaflin  Davis,  LI..B.  '10,  has  Wtired 
•  .\iiieriran  Red  Cros-*  <"omniissioner  at  Con- 
tMtinoplp.  He  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sul- 
taa  witk  the  order  of  the  Osmanli  in  appreeia* 
(i>n  of  DivH't  cfforu  to  relieve  the  desUUile  in 
the  cit). 

Dl-.\thole  B.  Edwards  lives  at  the  Harvard 

Ckh.  27  We««  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

^I— John  W.  Halioweil  has  been  appointed 
tkairaan  of  a  cenmitlce  created  to  meet  the  on* 
'■pUjwent  situation  in  Maswi<  hiisftts. 

"Ol—Albert  H.  Kintner  is  vice-president  of  the 
^*"*riil  Engfawering  Corporation  of  America. 
Hi»  addrcM  t»  114  Liberty  .St.,  New  York  City. 
jW-WUlian  T.  Reid,  Jr,  02,  has  a  son.  Wil- 
T.  tOi,  3d.  who  is  captain  of  the  food>aIl 
of  the  Count r\  Day  School  of  Newton, 
(Has  (oUowiag  in  tbe  footsteps  of  hia  father,  who 
fj*f*i  OS  the  Harvard  eleven  and  was  captain  of 
«  bi-ball  te^m  when  he  was  in  College. 
^-*  *ltCT  S.  Tower,  A.M.  04*  has  been  ap- 
f'i'trf  Aaerlcan  Commercial  Attach^  at  Lon- 

1&-IU|  Atherton,  who  has  been  for  two  vears 
■  *s  AaniesB  Legation,  China,  as  second  and 


third  secretary,  in  turn,  was  lant  summer 
assigned  hf  the  State  Department  to  n  pre^'-nt 
its  interests  on  General  Wooils  ("m  mission, 
which  was  investigating  affairs  in  llic  i'iuiippine 
Islands. 

*06 — Stuart  D.  I'reston  is  assistant  secretaiy  of 
the  .\merican  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City. 

'07— Joseph  M.  Duffy's  address  is  Box  115, 
South  Duxbur\.  Ma-s. 

'07 — ^F.  M.  Gunther,  Charge  d'Affairs  of  tbe 
American  Embatay  in  Rome^  writes  dmt  die  ap> 
pointment  of  Richard  Washburn  Child,  *03,  as 
Ambassador  completes  the  Harvard  personnel  of 
the  Embassy,  of  which  the  first  Secretary  is 

Frederick  O.  DeBillier,  79,  and  other  sc<  n  larics 
are  Richard  Southgate,  '15,  and  C  Harlan 
Miller.  *16. 

'12 — ^Henry  Bollman  is  joint  author  of  "Motion 
Pictures  for  Conunanity  Needs,"  one  of  Henry 
Hoh  ft  Go.*s  fan  list  of  new  books.  The  book  ia 
a  manual  of  infonnation  and  suggestion  for  vse 
of  the  motion  picttue  in  educational,  religions, 
and  social  worlc. 

'12 — The  address  of  Henry  R.  Bowser,  MJB.A. 
'14,  is  36  Lancaster  St.,  Cfunbridge,  Mass. 

'12 — Rev,  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Masa.,  will 
preach  at  tbf  I'nivcrsity  of  Chicago  OH  one  of 
the  Sundays  in  December. 

'12 — A  son,  Morris  L.  Halioweil,  5th,  was  born 
April  1.3,  1Q21,  to  Morris  L.  HalloweU,  Jr.,  and 
Ellen  W.  (Stetson)  Halioweil. 

*12— Curt  E.  Hansen's  address  is  117  East  91at 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'12-'William  H.  Hcywood's  address  is  1641 
Vdney  Road,  Yoongstown,  O. 

'12 — (iarlylc  Huntington  Holt  was  married  at 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1921,  to  Miss  Con> 
stance  Lewis  of  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  will 
live  at  31  Warren  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

'12— A  son  was  bom,  Sept.  14,  1921,  to  Edgar 
a  Knowlton,  A.M.  ns.  Ph.D.  18.  and  MUdred 
M.  H.  Knowliun,  (RaddifTt  )  '18.  ICnowlton  hi 
Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Wesleyan  Uni* 
versity,  Delaware,  O.  Hia  address  there  is  111 
M'ontrose  Ave. 

'12— Louis  W.  McKeman.  LLB.  '16,  has 
moved  his  office  to  43  Exchange  Place,  New  Yoric 
City. 

'i2— The  address  of  ClUton  L.  Ri.  e,  M  C  E. 
14^  is  P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

*13— A  daughter.  Camilla  \\  ali  rman  Austin, 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  May  1"),  l'>21.  t<>  I'crry 
G.  M.  Austin  and  Camilla  (Waterman)  Austin. 
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Ao8tin*8  address  is  156  E.  Huntington  St.,  Ken- 
sington,  Philaddphia. 

"13 — The  engagpmpnt  of  Eltpn  F.  Corry  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Peters  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

'13 — Walter  .S.  Hood  h  an  as<5islant  engineer 
on  appraisal  \>ith  the  Adirondack  Power  &  Light 
Corp.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

"13 — John  Munroc  has  been  admitted  to  part- 
nership in  the  banking  firms  of  Munroe  &  Co^ 
Paris,  and  John  Munroe  A  Co^  New  York  City. 
A  .son.  Henry  Whitney,  was  born,  Aup.  16,  at 
New  York  City  to  John  Munroe  and  Adelaide 
(Sedgwick)  Munroe. 

'1.3 — The  addres'i  of  Daniel  Need'iani.  LLB. 
*16,  is  12  Bellvista  Koad,  Brookline,  Mass. 

14— EricsMn  F.  McLaughlin,  who  it  in  the 
foreign  department  of  Morris  &  Co ,  Chicago, 
packers,  is  maUng  a  three  months'  business  trip 
fo  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

'14— Levcr.tt  Saltonstall,  U..B.  '17,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  Second  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  the  Northern  District  of  Masaa- 
chusrits.  His  uncle,  E.  P.  Saltonstall,  '94,  has 
just  been  appointed  District  Attorney.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  who  Is  secretaiy  of  his  class,  has 
been  practising  law  with  Gaston,  Snow  k  Sal* 
tonstall,  Boston. 

'14— Thomdike  Saville,  S.M.  '17,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  hydrau- 
lic engineer  for  the  N.  C.  Geological  Survey,  has 
recently  been  elected  secrt-tary -treasurer  of  the 
North  Carolina  Section  of  tiie  Aoaerican  Water 
Works  Asi^ociation. 

*1S — Holland  R.  Smith's  address  for  the  coming 
year  will  lie  27  Matrhetf  St ,  Hri;:liton,  Ma.«9. 

"15— Edwarii  W .  Wilder.  M.U.  19.  sailed  a 
few  weeks  am  u>  take  up  his  duties  as  medical 
missionary  iindrr  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners (or  Foreign  Missions  at  the  Albert 
Victor  Hospital,  Madura,  South  India. 

'!'>-  Frederic  B.  Withinginn  is  faculty  advisor 
of  the  Christian  Fraternity  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  He  was  married  at  Winchester,  Mass., 
June  17,  1921,  to  Mis^  Margaret  W.  A<!rianrr, 
<.Mt.  Holyoke)  '20.  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  Winches- 
ter Adriance  of  Winchester. 

Crad.  Bus  '1 'i  16  Ral pli  G.  Sams's  address  is 
in  care  of  the  Asia  Banking  Corporation,  Manila, 
P.  I. 

*16— John  C.  Baldwin's  address  is  Camden-on- 
Ganley,  Webster  Co.,  W.  Va.  Baldwin  ia  a  chem- 
ist for  the  Cherry  Rhrer  Boom  A  Loraber  Co.,  at 
the  Canley  Mills. 

'16— Edward  H.  Barry's  address  is  21  Bedford 
Ave,  BidFalo,  N.  Y. 

'16— Stuyvesant  L.  R.  Fimch,  LL.B.  '21,  is 
with  Winthrop  &  Stimson,  counsellors  at  law, 
32  Liberty  Sl,  New  York  City. 

*16— A  third  daughter,  Mary  Theodora  Siser, 


was  born,  July  4,  1921,  to  Theodore  Sizer  and 
Caroline   (Foster)  Sizer. 

S.B.  '16— Webster  E.  Howard's  present  addrsH 
is  16  Emerson  Koad,  >\  inthrop  52,  Mass. 

'17— The  a.l(lress  of  AithttT  W.  Adams,  Jr.,  Is 
Wats  .School,  l  anrastff.  Pa. 

17 — Raymond  E.  Ashley  was  married,  Sept. 
24,  to  Miss  Hilda  F.  Braset  of  Brookline.   AA-  \ 
ley's  address  is  116  Harrison  St,  East  Onngr,  > 
N.J. 

*I7— Donald  S.  Gates,  M.B.A.  *20^  has  moved  to 

l^altiirinre.  Md  .  to  lake  up  his  duties  as  In- 
structor in  Economics  and  Business  at  Goucher 
College.  His  address  is  lOOS  W.  Unrade  St, 
Baltimore.  I 

*17 — ^Max  H.  C.  Gersumky  is  wiiii  J.  J.  Crov- 
er*s  Sons,  shoe  aanufactunn,  Lynn,  Mms.  ffis 
permanent  address  remains  99  Cliff  Ase.,  Win- 
throp, Mass. 

*17— A  second  son,  Stuart,  was  bom,  June  19. 
to  1..  Prescott  Grover  and  Mrs.  Crover,  of  Ruth 
erford,  N.  J.    Grover  is  chief  statistician  with 
Psrker  A  Co.,  investment  bankers.  New  Yoik  I 

City. 

'17 — Douglas  G.  Lovell  is  ssles  manager  for 
the  Montevallo  Mining  Co.,  1903  Ameriosa 
Trust  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala.   His  homo  sd- 

dress  is  1430  S.  2l8t  St. 

'17— Otis  C  Nash  is  with  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.. 
groceries,  Boston.   His  home  address  is  €7  Larch  | 
Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*17 — William  A.  O'Brien's  address  is  15  Ea.*l 
Miltiin  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

'17— Waldo  C.  Peebles's  addicss  ia  166  Oak-  , 
leigh  Road,  Newton,  .Mass. 

'17 — Donald  P.  Perry  was  married  recently  to 
Miss  Dorothy  GilTord,  (Wheaton)  '20,  of  Salem, 
Mass.  Perry's  home  address  is  5  Winter  St, 
Salem.  He  is  an  accountant  on  the  staff  of  Ly- 
brand.  Ross  firos.  A  Montgomeiy,  261  Franklin 
St.,  Uuston. 

17— Wiflard  Q.  Stanton's  addieas  is  I36S 

Rro(  k!i  s    \ve.,  Lakewood,  0. 

17 — William  D.  Swan,  Jr.,  was  married  in 
Cambridge,  Sept.  2A,  to  Miss  Eliamae  McKss  d 
West  Somerville,  Mass.    Swan  is  the  SOS  oC  Wil-  ' 
liam  D.  Swan,  '81,  M.D.  'S5. 

'17— Edward  A.  Teschner  was  married  ia  Ls«-  i 
renoe,  Mass,  Sept.  20^  to  lifiss  Padine  Caiver 
of  Lawrence.  i 

*17— The  engagement  of  Indng  C  WUtlemsic 
to  .Miss  Alice  .Mary  Day.  (Wellesley)  li,  ti 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  been  announced. 

'17 — Huanchu  Rensien  Yin  has  changed  hit 
name  to  Ernest  Rensien  Yin.  His  address  is  32 
Wayside  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

'18— Edwin  A.  Bigelow  is  with  the  Public 
.*si  r>  i(  e  Corporstion  of  New  Jersey.  Newark,  N- 
J.  His  present  address  is  the  Y.  M.  C  A.,  107 
Halscy  St.,  Newark. 

'18— Harlan  0.  Crowell  haa  been  qipoblsd 
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Mtperruinf  principal  of  thr  AnpiVr  District  of 
iJk  Newtoa,  Mus^  public  tcbool  system.  Crow- 
dr*  aUnm  is  19  Shaw  St.  Wwt  Newton. 

']?,  I  awrenri-  lIi}:gin^  aftpr  a  half  years' 
bostocM  truaing  at  tlie  First  National  Bank  of 
Bwlww  haa  rctnrned  to  Harrard  where  be  is 
«(u(iyiDg  for  the  degree  of  PkD.  He  live*  at  54 
Hueoa  Sl,  Boston. 

18— A  daughter,  Floy  Crouthamel  Hoffer,  was 
kaiRb  Aug.  23,  to  Irwin  S.  Hoffer  and  Floy 
Cnediainel  Hoffer.  Hoffer's  address  is  Eliza- 
ksthiown  Golbf^  Dkabethtown,  Pa. 

18 —  The  engagement  of  Henry  P.  Kidder  to 
Mtis  Julia  Edwards  Howell  of  Boston  has  been 
■■noanced. 

'18— Bernard  W.  Knowlton  is  the  N<"w  Eng- 
land representative  for  the  Krauss  Bros.  Lumber 
Col  d  New  Orleaaa  and  Seattle,  manufacturers 
of  •oathem  pine,  wrstrrn  woods,  and  red  cedar 
shingle*.  Knowlton's  address  is  Room  317,  77 
Bedford  St.,  Boaton. 

"18— The  engagement  of  Victor  A.  Kramer  of 
Braokline  to  Miaa  Mildred  Newman  of  Helena, 
ArL,  has  been  announced.  Kramer  is  manager 
if  tbe  Beaoooafield  Hand  Laundij,  Inc^  Brook" 
Has,  Mass. 

Ift— Frank  S.  MacGregor  is  a  sales  represea* 
ttfire  for  the  educational  department  of  the 
Houghton  Miflin  Co.,  publishers,  Boston.  His 
home  address  is  21  Lovell  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

IB-Oominic  W.  Rich's  addtess  is  2  Hyatt 
Sl,  St  George,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

'18— The  encagemeni  of  Essleck  S.  Sherman 
Is  Mi«  Aane  Cordon  WiDcheater  of  New  Yofk 
CStf  has  been  announced. 

IS— Thoasas  A.  West  is  with  George  H.  Burr 
I  Gs^  jafastaeat  bankers  and  note  broken^ 
Bnisa  His  lioase  address  is  11  Everett  St, 
Oiabridge,  Mass. 

ll-rFiaBda  C  de  WoUe's  address  is  Apart- 
■cat  I,  SO  Mmningside  Drive,  New  York  Oty. 

\A.  '18— Millard  A.  Black  is  principal  of  tke 
lisiuafloa  Preparatory  Sckool  and  direetor  of 
vtcsteal  gaidmee  of  die  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tisD  AiMxriatioil,  Washington,  D.  C 

19-  Carita«  P.  FoUer  of  New  York  City  was 
avried  st  Appletan  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Oct.  I, 
to  Miw  Dorothy  Choate  Mason,  (Radcliffe)  'TO. 
Mr.  sad  Mrs.  FoUer  will  Uve  in  Westfiald.  N.  J. 

'W-ClMflea  P.  Kimball  ma  awnied  at 
lUhntcr  N  Y ,  June  29,  19S1,  io  lOsa  HoBor 
L  Case  «t  that  city. 

IMsha  L.  UmoIb.  2d.  was  maitiod  at  St 
Ptu! .  CMkaM,  Bootom  Oet.  1,  to  Miss  FkoMoa 
KaakC 

&  lleCoaauiH>T  >•  practising  law  witli 

Dbsnorr,  Shohl  &  Sawyer.  Atlas  Bank  Building, 
^inasli,  O.  Uia  home  address  ia  2604  Harris 
Alt,  Nsnssod,  O. 

T-flenry  Monroe  has  ht-cn  admitted  to  part- 
MTihip  ia  the  banking  firms  of  Munroe  k  Co., 


Paris,  and  John  Munroe  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

'19- -Charles  A.  Rupp's  address  ia  C  R.  B. 
Educational  Foundation,  41  Bo«L  BlsdnfaUni, 

Bruxelles,  Belpium. 

20 — The  address  of  Robert  W.  Emmons,  3d, 
is  91  Boacun  St..  Boston. 

'20  Preston  K.  James  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  in  South  America.  He  is  in  charge 
of  the  South  American  work  in  the  DepartnMOt 
of  Geography  at  Ciark  University,  Woicootor, 
.Mass. 

'20 — Roger  C.  Rowse  is  a  student  in  the  School 
of  Engineering  at  Washington  Univonity,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

'20-Juliu8  H.  Wolf8oa*a  addteos  ia  46  BimIb- 

ledge  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Cr.  '20— Sylvester  Boyer,  A.B.  (Westminster) 
'12,  is  a  research  chemist  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.  His  addxsss  is  71 
Harwuod  St.,  Lynn,  Maas. 

"21 — Roger  W.  Buntin  is  with  Chubb  &  Son, 
marine  insurance.  New  York  City.  Hia  address  is 
129  East  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'21 — William  .A.  Defler,  Jr.,  is  a  master  at  the 
DeVeaux  School,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  His  perma- 
nent address  Is  207  East  North  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'21— Harold  M.  Doherty  is  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Corporation,  Federal  St„  Boaton.  His 
home  address  is  45  Waban  St.,  Newton,  MasSb 

'21 — The  engagement  of  Harold  K.  Guins> 
iMirg  tci  Miaa  Alice  Reisenstein  of  BrookUas^ 
Mass.,  has  been  announced. 

'21— Webster  C.  Hoagland  is  with  the  Nation- 
al City  Co,  New  York.  His  address  is  City  Bank 
Onh,  6  Montague  Terrsce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'21 — Parkman  Johnson  is  with  Lee,  Higgiaasa 
&  Co..  bankers,  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  DL 

"21— Jsmes  Hampden  Rohb  was  married  at 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  Juae  28,  1921,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Winsor  Mintom. 

*21— Philip  E.  Saltonatail  was  msrried  st  AH 
Sainta  Church,  BrooUine,  June  29,  to  Miss 
Katheryn  Elizabeth  Laphsm,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  C  Lapham,  of  Brookliaa.  « 

*21 — .A.  MacKay  Stoddard's  addrsaa  la  can  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Oak  Park.  lU. 

M.B.A.  ■21— Ira  N.  FHsboe^  A3.  (PomMa) 
'19,  is  with  F^rice,  Waterhouse  $t  Co.,  aoconnt- 
ants  and  auditora,  San  Francisco^  GaL  Hia  ad- 
dress is  456  Napa  St.,  Sansalita^  CaL 

VtT.  '21-  -James  Mull  is  t»-ai»li;nj  general 
science  in  the  Quincy,  UL,  scliools.  His  ad- 
dress is  1870  Grove  Ave.,  Quincy,  IB. 

'22— The  engagement  of  Clarke  T.  Baldwin 
to  Miss  Janice  Liggett  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass., 
has  been  annoonoed. 

'22— The  address  of  John  Caswell,  Jr.,  is  in 
care  of  Weld-Neville  Cotton  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

'22— The  engagement  of  Durham  Jonea  to 
Miss  Edith  Fradnicka  of  Newton  baa  bao«  a&> 
nounced. 
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Med.  '47-48~JoHN  Newton  Mukoocr.  Died 
at  Leicester,  Maaa^  June  13»  1919. 

'61— James  Kent  Sromt.  AM.  ^  S.T.D. 
(Racine.  Wis.)  '68.  Died  at  Chicago,  111.,  Oct. 
13,  1921.— He  WM  well  known  throu«lM>ttt  the 
country  a«  a  preacher  in  the  PaarfODftt  Order 
under  the  title  of  the  Very  Reverend  Father 
FideUa.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege he  etttdied  two  years  in  German  nnhreraitiet. 
From  1862  to  1867  he  waa  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio^  and  tlien  liecame  Presi- 
dent of  the  college.  In  1866  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Proltjitant  Kpiscopal  ministry,  and  in 
186B  he  became  the  president  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Early  in  1869  he  resigned  that 
post  and  aI»o  his  ministry,  and  joined  tlic  Homan 
Church.  He  entered  the  Ptolist  Order,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1872.  In  1877  he  left  the 
Paulist  Order  and  pronounced  hi-,  vows  as  a 
Paaaionist.  He  was  appointed  to  eatablish  the 
Pasdonist  Order  in   ArgenKna,  and  worked 

there  foundini;  iiKinasteries  for  twelve  years. 
From  1893  to  1899  he  was  Consuitor  to  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order,  and  from  1899  to  1902  was 
Provincial  Consuitor  nf  the  American  Passion- 
ista.  He  served  three  years  as  Master  of  Novices. 
In  the  interests  «f  the  Order  be  was  at  various 
times  in  Rome,  in  South  America,  Mexico,  ('hile, 
and  visited  practically  every  monastery  in  the 
United  States.  He  publbhed  **An  Awakening 
and  What  Followed." 

78 — LAWKL.>ci:  Jacob.  Died  at  Darien,  Conn., 
Oct,  1921.— For  twenly4ve  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  brokerage  firm  of  John  H.  Jarque 
lin  &  Co.,  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  house. 
He  then  retired  from  badness,  although  for  sev- 
eral year-i  In-  retained  his  seat  in  the  .Stock  Kx- 
change.  More  recently  lie  had  divided  his  time 
between  his  home  in  New  York  City  and  a  sum- 
mer place  at  Diamond  Point,  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 


where  he  took  an  active  part  in  local  affain. 

'S?— Charles  Carroll.  Died  at  Mentone, 
France,  Oct  6.  1921.— He  had  lived  in  France 
most  of  the  time  after  leaving  College  in  Us 
junior  year. 

'06— James  Bkapkord  Lewis,  Jr.  Died  at  Wal- 
pole.  Mass..  Oct.  20.  1921.— FoUowing  hia  gnda- 
ation  from  College  lie  went  to  work  as  a  ainiig 
engineer  in  a  small  copper  mine  in  Corinth,  Vt» 
and  in  January,  1908,  when  the  Vermont  rame 
was  dosed,  he  was  sent  by  fbe  same  eompany 
to  Isabella,  Tenn^  to  work  in  the  copper  reduc- 
tion works  located  there.  The  next  September  he 
went  to  Bisbee,  Ari/-.  to  work  for  tbs  Cslimst 
and  .\rizona  Mining  Co.  In  1916  he  was  severe- 
ly injured  in  a  mining  aocidenL  He  was  par- 
slysed  and  ceafined  to  his  heme  in  Walpele  m- 
til  the  time  of  his  death. 

A.M.  '07— Frank  Victok  Thompson,  A.B.  (St. 
AnsdmV)        Ph.D.  (iMd.).   Died  at  Bostaa, 

Mass.,  Oct.  23.  1921.-  He  had  been  in  the  vr 
vice  of  the  Boston  public  schools  for  twenty  years. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1901  he  became  snb-masler  ef 

the  Chapman  (".rariiiiiar  ShIiiio!.  East  Bo'iton,  and 
in  autumn  of  the  same  year,  junior  master  of 
tlie  South  Boston  High  School.  In  1906  he  he> 

came  In  Mihn:i«itt  r  of  the  new  High  ScIhmiI  o'' 
Commerce.  Four  years  later  he  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  was  chosen  sap^ 
intendent  of  sclu^ols  in  1918  and  held  that 
important  post  until  his  death,  which  «u 
unexpected.  He  wrote  and  spoke  extensively 
on  iduratinnal  problems.  His  widow  and 
three  children,  and  a  brother  and  two  sisters 
survive  him. 

'23  Lindsay  Cbawford.  Died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1921.— He  died  at  the  Stilhnan 
Infirmnry  after  a  week's  illnesa  with  pneomouis. 

He  was  in  the  third  year  class  at  the  Kngineerin? 
School,  and  had  just  returned  to  Cambridge  after 
several  weeks  devoted  to  ooopemtivo  indnslriil 
training. 
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News  and  Views 

FaMlty  Lihtra  university  teach* 

brtia  MMiiiL         ii>S  ^  >"  univer- 

sity rlaspps.  The  fac- 
ulfips  of  all  our  rollejies  find  many  oppor- 
tumUes  to  put  their  knowledge  and  their 
visdooi  at  the  service  of  groups  outaide 
the  academic  walls.  It  would  be  a  mis* 
fortone  if  this  were  not  die  caae,  for  there 
s  profit  to  bodi  Mdea  when  a  university 
Ifacher  mwts  a  proup  of  non-university 
'•tiiH^'nls.  To  put  his  message  into  popu- 
lar or  semi-popular  form  is  good  for  the 
professor.  To  hear  a  dispassionate  and 
idiolarly  treatment  of  any  important  aub- 
jed  is  worth  much  to  the  ordinary  citiien. 

Hie  RuLLETiN  rejoices  therefore  when 
Hanrard  men  are  active  in  organizing 
frtra-mural  roursef*  in  which  Harvard  in- 
slnirtors  are  to  have  a  part.  It  commends 
nbat  they  have  done  in  L'tica,  N.  Y.,  where 
)br«b  K.  Hart,  '04,  has  taken  the  lead 
ia  forming  the  Utica  Institute,  and  mdiither 
Pnfcaaor  W.  R.  Spalding,  *87,  of  the  De- 
Mitawnt  of  Muaic,  and  several  Harvard 
instructors  in  economics  and  in  business 
will  go  to  give  lectures  at  various  times 
during  the  current  year.  Universities  owe 
■omething  to  such  enterprises  out  of  their 
geaeral  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  enlij^ten* 
■Mat  Frofeaaors  ought  to  have  public  as 
well  ai  acadenic  uaea. 

Soch  work  is  quite  distinct  from  exten> 
Mon  teaching  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for 
escasion  courses  are  prolonged  affairs, 


for  the  pursuit  of  which  sti^eitts  expect 
credits  and  degrees.  The  Utica  Institute  b 
typical  rather  of  what  may  be  done  for 

people  who  want  no  academic  stamp  on 
their  work,  but  seek  knowledge  for  its  own 
uses.  It  is  like  the  Yale  "School  of  Citi- 
zenship for  Women"  in  which  Yale  pro- 
fessors lectured  in  Yale  classrooms  for  a 
week  to  such  women  as  wished  to  hear 
civic  questions  discussed  by  university 
specialists  in  various  fietda.  There  is  a 
freedom  and  reality  about  such  teaching 
which  is  weakened  somewhat  by  any  at- 
tempt to  regulate  it  by  academic  stand- 
ards. 

Of  course  there  are  dangers  to  be 
avoided  in  these  undertakings.  Fees  must 
not  tempt  the  scholar  to  leave  hia  true 
work,  nor  acclaim  for  his  power  aa  a 

popular  expositor  lead  him  to  popularize 
his  insights  too  easily  or  too  soon.  There 
are  dangers,  however,  in  every  good 
cause.  Let  the  professors  who  are  invited 
to  take  part  in  Utka  Inatitutea  and  Yale 
Sdioola  of  Citiaenahip  face  thdr  own  ccO' 
0ict  of  duties.  The  cauae  of  eztra>iiiural 
woifc  ia  in  itaelf  a  good  cauae. 

•    •  • 

.  J     The  student  conference  on  the 

Armt  and 

tha  stMdvnts.*'*^^'^'*^^^^'^^^    limitation  of 
of  armaments  which  was  hdd 
at  Princeton  last  week — a  conference  in 
whidi  Harvard  undergraduates  took  part 

— cannot  be  Podsnapped  aside  as  a  gather* 
ing  of  pacihstic  idealists.  President  Hib- 
boi,  who  was  primarily  responsible  (or 
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the  conference,  showed  himself  anythinfi 
but  a  pacifist  in  the  war-time.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  came  from  forty 
ea>torii  leges  and  univprsitici; — the 
identical  source  of  the  young  men  who 
most  completely  justified  themaelves  when 
the  demand  of  the  country  was  for  fighters. 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes, 
who  of  all  men  must  refrain  fr<Hn  irre- 
spons^ible  utterances  at  this  time,  expres^sed 
thenjsclves  as  heartily  favorinp;  such  an 
assenihlage.  But  it  was  a  soldier,  Major- 
General  John  F.  O'Ryan,  commander  of 
the  27th  Division  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  who  said,  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  conference,  a  few 
words  peculiarly  provocative  of  thought: 

Men  win  fi^  widi  sqrthea,  sloiMa,  and  any 

other  wfapons  tliey  may  have  if  they  do  not 
have  the  wientific  equipment  now  available—  un- 
lesH  something  is  done  to  stop  this  by  looking 
after  man'i  emotions  and  creeds.  Onlf  by  a» 
ating  in  the  minds  of  <>ociety  the  idea  of  the 
futility  of  war  can  we  stop  it. 

Uere  lies  the  hope  of  ultimate 
heuefil  from  every  s\ieh  eryslallizatioii 
of  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  edu- 
cated young  men  as  the  Princeton 
Conference  served  to  effect.  It  may  be 
idle  to  look  for  immediate  results.  Less 
than  two  years  ago  there  was  a  poll  of 
students  in  410  Ani'-i  ii  an  ( olleges  and 
itniversities  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
the  Leapiie  of  Nations.  Of  the  150.088 
votes  that  were  ca*t,  20,2'J2  could  fairly 
be  defined  as  anli<League,  and  137,796  as 
pro-League.  Yet  the  United  States  is  not 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations^  There 
is  no  more  reason  today  to  believe  that 
because  the  sentiment  of  college  .Mudents 
appears  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
limiting  armaments  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  Princeton  Conference 
tvill  be  adopted.  But  there  is  the  best  of 
reasons  for  rejoicing  that  ihe  land  is  filled 
with  young  men  who  care  enough  for  their 
coimtry  and  mankind  to  make  such  recom- 


mendations an  object  of  eager  concetn. 
It  is  to  these  young  men  that  the  old  men 
will  soon  be  surrendering  the  condm  t  of 
affairs.  It  is  wliile  they  arc  still  youn^ 
that  what  General  O  Kyan  calls  "looking 
after  man's  emottona  and  creeds**  can  lie 
attempted  with  some  prospect  of  suoooa. 
And  it  is  of  memorable  omen  that  the 
generation  which  fought  the  war  is  the 
generation  most  determined  upon  durable 
peace. 

•    •  • 

Dartmouth  Two   new   regulations  whidi 
Putt  Up     1,^^^        been  announced  ai 
Dartmouth  will  be  of  ooa- 

siderable  interest  to  all  American  colleges. 
It  is  intimated  by  the  Hanover  authoritin 
that  hrreafter  no  student  who  has  heen 
drop|)cd  for  deficient  scholarship  will  W  i 
permitted  under  any  circumstances  to  re- 
enter the  institution.  Iliis  new  rule  maria 
a  radical  departure  frtmi  the  usual  prac- 
tice m  colleges.  Almost  everywhere  the 
custom  has  been  to  give  deficient  students 
a  second  chance,  provided,  of  course,  there 
is  some  tangible  evidence  of  a  reformpd 
attitude  toward  the  curriculum  «»n  the  part 
of  those  immediately  concerned.  The 
practice  of  according  this  leniency  reai» 
upon  the  assumption  that  lack  of  effort 
and  not  lack  of  brains  is  the  chief  reasos 
win  students  find  themselves  warned 
placed  on  probation,  and  ultimatelv  drop- 
ped from  the  rolls  altogether.  A  short 
cotitact  with  the  harsh  world  outside,  it 
has  been  believed,  would  ordinarily  af- 
ford a  sufficient  remedy  for  this  lack  of  is- 
dustry  and  send  young  men  back  to  col- 
lege with  a  more  serious  view  of  life. 

At  Dartmouth  they  have  made  a  care- 
ful -itudv  r>f  this  «pie<*tion.  in  the  course 
of  whirl)  the  records  of  all  second-chance 
s-ludenLs  have  been  examined  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  results  of  this  statistfesl 
analysis  are  illuminating,  for  tfiey  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  re-admitted 
students  have  failed  to  make  good,  the 
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pereenURe  of  fUtom  who  r^dned  regular 

standing  is  small.  Either  the  men  were 
larking  in  ability  to  do  college  work  or 
thev  failed  lo  arqjiire  lialnts  of  industry 
liiirinir  fhHr  {ieri<Kl>*  nf  involuntary  exile. 

The  it'her  new  regulation  relates  to  the 
adnu>$ion  of  students  from  other  college*. 
The  Bunber  of  men  applying  for  admis* 
sioo  to  Dtrtmouth  after  having  spent  one 
or  more  years  at  some  otlm  inslitution  has 
IwTome  so  la^e  that  a  policy  of  strict  8e> 
Irtiion  is  now  to  he  enforced.  Hereafter 
(•nly  student,*  of  high  S()i<>liisti<-  rank  in 
Kthrr  colleges  will  he  accepted.  Ihev 
must  island  in  the  top  third  of  their  class 
or  their  applications  will  be  rejected.  This 
i»  a  mher  drastic  requirement  in  view  of 
the  general  practice^  in  vogue  among  col- 
itfOt  of  accepting  any  student  who  comes 
mtified  a.«  having  iieen  in  good  standing 
at  another  institution.  Dartmouth,  h ow- 
ner, having  more  applicants  than  <*he  can 
aaomiuudate,  is  now  in  a  position  to  pick 
and  choooe. 

•    •  • 

Help  Your  Every  year  there  are  a  certain 
^  number  of  men  in  a  certain 
*  number  of  classes  who  make 
IroBUe  for  the  dass  secretary  by  failing 
to  respond  promptly  to  his  requestf  for 
information.  A  secretary  is  usually  a 
rnnst ientioDs  person  who  out  of  public 
-piril  deviite*<  a  considerable  amount  of 
labor  to  the  aflairs  of  his  class;  he  takes 
pride  m  havuig  his  rqiorts  omnplete  and 
Koursle  and  in  getting  them  out  on  time. 
IHnag  the  last  year  the  claaa  secretaries 
liave  had  to  do  Uieir  work  under  adverse 
'UM&ions;  the  printers'  strike  has  caused 
"•rious  delay  in  the  publication  of  reports, 
«od  the  printing  plants  are  still  behind  in 
their  work.  Tlie  vexations  lliat  a  class  sec- 
retary encounters  in  getting  his  report 
priatod  are  quite  enough;  his  dassnates 
•hoaM  be  scrupulous  not  to  give  him  extra 
tveaUe.  Unless  the  information  and  the 
phoiogrsphs  that  are  asked  for  are  sent  in 


primqptly,  publication  of  the  report  will 
be  delayed;  and  even  then  some  men  will 
probably  appear  in  a  postscript.  And  no 
man  quite  likes  to  see  himself  presented  as 

a  postscript. 

We  realize  that  to  reply  to  a  request  for 
information  about  one's  life  is  nut  al- 
ways a  simple  matter,  however  blameless 
one's  life  may  have  been.  Particularly  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  class 
that  is  about  to  celebrate  iLs  twenty>fifth 
anniversary,  you  are  likely  to  feel  that  an 
autobiography  of  more  significance  and 
consequence  than  a  bald  record  of  occupa- 
tion, address,  marriage,  ami  births  of 
children  is  required.  You  would  like  to 
treat  your  life  history  mth  a  light  touch — 
as  of  <me  who  has  never  taken  himself  too 
seriously — ^yet  also  with  no  intimation  that 
you  have  been  other  than  signally  success- 
ful in  all  your  undertakings.  You  would 
l3e  glad  to  let  the  playful  humor  that  dis- 
tinguishes you  in  voiir  intercourse  with 
your  intimate  fricnd>  illuminate  the  ac- 
count of  your  uot-too-exiraordinary  ca- 
reer, but  you  are  disturbed  by  the  dread 
of  being  thou^  facetious.  Or — aIthou(^ 
you  dblike  to  appear  egotntical — you 
realize  that  this  is  an  excellent  chance  to 
record  in  some  detail  certain  achievements 
in  which  you  have  a  legitimate  pride  and 
which  vou  would  like  lo  have  your  class- 
mates appreciate.  And  th«'n  of  course 
tliere  is  the  feeling  that  you  are  expected 
to  present  for  a  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
report  a  brief  expression  of  your  philoso- 
phy of  life.  How  often  does  a  smse  of 
failure  or  inadequacy  in  that  regard  cause 
one  to  delay  in  entrusting  to  the  mail  one*8 
entertaining  but  not  facetious,  one's  mod- 
est but  impressive,  story  of  one's  car«"«'r. 
\o.  writing  an  autobiography  is  no  easy 
task;  it  calls  for  tact  and  taste  and 
thott^^t.  But  any  biography  is  better  than 
one  that  is  belated.  Be  egotistical,  be 
tactless  and  tasteless  and  thoui^tless,  but 
be  on  time. 
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OPEN  season  for  the  Harvard  Athletic  mately  for  Harvard  and  Yale  tickeU  found 

Association  secret  service  men  will  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 

ha0n  my  moo.  Off  will  eome  die  Fred  W.  Moore,  *92,  Graduate  Treasurer 

heads  of  many  Harvard  men  who  are  of  the  Harvard  AAledc  AMOciatioii,  is 

either  careless  or  unscrupulous  enough  to  Lord  High  Executioner.  The  agents  of  the 

let  their  tickets  go  at  a  premium  or  in  vio-  Association  report  to  him  the  numhers  of 

lation  of  the  rules  for  "peri>onal  use."  The  tickets  discovered  for  sale.   By  reference 

knitting  women  will  nod  in  silent  approv-  to  the  fiifls  Mr.  Moora  aacertaim  to  irim 

al.   And  the  blacklist  of  the  Athletic  As-  the  tickets  were  assigned^  and  then  notilka 

sociation,  which  already  numbers  about  the  :i5signpe  that  the  Association  has  evi- 

400,  will  grow.    Last  year  some  fifty  Har-  dence  thai  his  tickets  were  used  in  violation 

vard  men  whose  tickets  were  discovered  in  of  the  rules  of  the  H.  A.  A.  and  invites  him 

the  iiandi  of  spectilatiWB  or  who  were  re*  to  controvwt  the  evidence  if  he  can.  Al- 

ported  for  having  violated  die  rules  for  most  invariaUy  the  assignee  reports  that 

"personal  use"  of  tickets  were  called  upon  he  did  not  use  the  tickets  personally,  that 

to  explain  what  disposition  tliev  had  made  he  sold  them  at  their  legal  price  to  a 

of  the  tickets  allotted  to  them.    Many  of  friend,  or  that  in  some  other  way  he  let 

the  caaea  reported  were  found  upon  exam-  them  slip  through  his  fin^^ia.  In  fiequcat 

ination  to  be,  like  a  premature  report  of  cases  the  tone  of  the  fini  vqily  betrayi  ihe 

Mark  Twain's  death,  "^'rossly  exaggerat-  guilt  of  the  writer.    In  many  cases,  loo,  it 

ed,"  and  the  men  suspected  of  having  brok-  appears  that  the  assij^nec  did  exchange  or 

en  the  rules  were  exonerated.  On  the  oth-  otherwise  dispose  of  his  tickets  in  good 

er  hand,  moat  of  the  men  reported  by  the  faidi  widi  no  inlmlion  of  violatiiig  dM 

Associadon*8  afenta  could  give  no  satis-  rules  of  the  Afwtodirtion,  and  that  through 

factory  excuse,  or  at  h<»st  only  a  "rock  no  fault  of  his  own  the  tickets  ultimately 

and  bull  story,"  and  their  names  have  been  fell  into  the  hands    of  the  speculators, 

placed  on  the  blacklist  for  a  few  years  or  Such  men,  of  course,  are  not  placed  on  the 

permanendy  according  to  the  seriousness  Aaaociadon'e  hladdiit. 

of  the  offense.  Some  of  the  cases 

Not  detectives  in  slouch  hat**  and  false  ing  the  blacklist  for  the 

whiskers,  but  Harvard  graduates,  most  of  briefly  described  below: 

them  lawyers  and  some  of  them  lawyers  of  Last  autimon  the  tickets  assigned  to  a 

prominence,  collect  evidence  for  theae  student  in  die  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Business 

cases  by  keeping  tlieir  ears  close  to  the  Administration  were  reported  as  being  on 

ground   and    using    their    wits.     They  sale  in  Boston.   Mr.  Moore  asked  the  slu- 

make  reports  to  the  Athletic  Association  in  dent  to  explain  the  circumstance.   He  le- 

approv^  U§A  form.  Odier  *Hips"  come  plied  quite  frankly  that  he  had  sold  hii 

from  Harvard  graduatea  who  are  peraonal*  ticketa  for  $26.  He  originally  intended  go- 

ly  interested  in  keeping  college  athletics  ing  to  New  Haven,  but  a  few  days  before 

free  of  the  ordinary  vices  of  commercial-  Nov.  18  he  received  a  bill  for  $25  which 

ized  sport,  and  who  volunteer  any  informa-  he  could  not  pay.   Students  sitting  at  his 

don  as  to  apeeulating  whidi  comes  to  didr  table  in  Memorial  Hall  suggested  that  he 

ears.  Having  a  record  of  the  seats  aaaigned  sell  his  tickets,  and  he  did.   Not  heing  a 

to  every  applicant,  the  Athletic  Aaeocia-  reader  of  the  Crimson,  he  said,  and  having 

lion  knows  whom  to  hold  responsible  uld-  come  from  a  small  college  where  no  rules 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  H.  A.  A. 

Thi»  building,  adjoining  the  Harvard  Union,  houses  the  general  offices,  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment,   ticket-allotment  department,  managerial  department,    complaint  department, 
secret  ser\-ice  department,  and  re»t  rooms  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  A»sociation. 


if,  to  the  sale  of  football  tickets  existed,  he 
had  not  heard  of  the  H.  A.  A.  rules  for 
^peculation.  But  he  is  familiar  with  them 
now.  and  is  not  likely  to  break  them  again. 

Onr  of  the  "slickest''  deals  in  ticket 
speculation  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Asso- 
ciation last  autumn  when  two  students  in 
the  Dental  School  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain why  they  had  violated  the  rules. 
Thev  replied  somewhat  indignantly  that  a 
?Taduate  of  the  Dental  School  had  offered 
thftn  $1.5  a  pair  for  their  tickets.  They 
?ave  him  the  tickets  and  received  checks 
for  $15.  Not  satisfied  with  getting 
four  good  tickets,  the  graduate  of 
the  School  immediately  cancelled  pay- 
ment on  his  checks,  and  thereby  had 
P<w«»ion  of  four  tickets  for  the  Har- 
vard-Yale game  at  even  less  than  a  nominal 
npensc.   Realizing  that  they  had  already 


violated  the  rules  of  the  H.  A.  A.  the  two 
students  did  not  dare  report  the  affair  un- 
til evidence  from  another  source  came  to 
the  headquarters,  and  they  were  asked  to 
explain  wh>^  they  had  broken  the  rules. 

Those  men  who  are  at  length  found  to 
be  guilty  write  letters  to  Mr.  Moore,  drip- 
ping with  grief  and  regret,  pleading  family 
reverses,  or  glowing  with  indignation  that 
their  honor  should  l>e  in  question.  They  so- 
licitously regret  having  caused  Mr.  Moore 
so  much  inconvenience,  address  hint  famil- 
iarly as  "Now  Mr.  Moore,"  express  amaze- 
ment that  thev  had  been  "double-crossed" 
by  their  friends  to  the  extent  that  their 
tickets  had  been  found  on  the  street  in  the 
hands  of  speculators;  or  they  hotly  resist 
suspicion,  bristle  with  indignation  and 
bluster  about  making  it  "hot"  for  the  H. 
A.  A.,  and  threaten  to  expose  cases  of  dis- 
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hone  ty'  in  ticket  deals  wliirh  they  liave 
kno'.  n  in  the  nffire  of  tlie  H.  A.  A.  itself. 
FolUivving  is  a  letter,  typical  in  lone,  writ- 
ten by  an  undergraduate  who  was  ulti- 
mately placed  upon  the  blacklist  after  be- 
ing unable  to  explain  satisfactorily  why 
he  did  not  redeem  his  tickets  at  the  H.  A. 
A.  office  when  he  found  he  could  not  use 
them: 

1  am  very  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  to  you.  The  reasons  why  I  did  not  have 
my  tickets  redeemed  at  your  office  arc  several. 
First,  I  was  not  aware  that  tlie  demand  for  tick- 
ets was  very  great  until  after  I  hud  given  them 
away.  I  do  some  work  after  college  hours  and 
therefore  have  vi-ry  little  time  to  linger  around 
the  GiUege  Yard  picking  up  current  news^  Be- 
sides this,  it  read  on  the  application  blank  some- 
thing to  the  pfTf'ct  thai  tickets  will  be  redeemed 
at  the  H.  A.  A.  ofl&ce  if  presented  tluee  days 
before  the  game..  I  look  this  to  mean  Wednes- 
day, and  I  had  decided  nut  to  go  to  the  game 
only  Wednesday  night.  .  As  foe  the  man  to  whom 
1  gave  the  tickets,  I  did  not  know  who  he  was, 
neither  do  I  now.  He  simply  told  me  that  he  was 
a  senioir.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  him 
around  the  College.  I  doaht  whether  I  would 
recognize  him  if  I  did,  for  it  was  so  long  ago, 
and  I  did  not  think  much  about  him  or  the  tick- 
ets. I  realize  I  am  guilty  for  hanAng  the  tickets 
over  to  a  stranger,  and  I  am  ready  to  suffer  the 
consequences,  if  suffer  I  must.  When  a  crime 
wave  exists  the  hungry  youngster  who  steals  an 
applf  is  (if ten  sent  to  the  gallows.  Such  are  the 
ways  of  the  world.  If  you  see  ht  to  put  me  on 
the  blacklist,  put  me  on.  Dame  Fortune  has  pre- 
pared me  for  such  strokes.  It  will  only  sur- 
mount a  series  of  other  adverses  and  will  not 
antter  much. 

A  professional  associate  of  a  doctor  who 
was  blacklisted  pleaded  for  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  learned  that  Dr.  -  has  been  placed 
on  the  Marklist  because  of  speriilation  of  lick^ 
for  the  Harvard- Yale  game.  Now.  Mr.  Moore, 
I  feel  that  he  is  not  guilty  "f  same  bi"causc  of 
unfortunate  circumstances,  whicli  I  know  force<l 
him  to  cancel  his  trip  at  the  last  moment,  as  the 
doctor  cHlled  my  by  i»linn>-.  ilinut  H  P.  M.  the 
night  before  the  game,  telling  me  why  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  attend  the  gaaie.  I  have 

known  Dr.    for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 

think  there  is  some  misunderstanding  somc- 
wheres.  Hoping  this  will  put  him  back  on  Ihe 
list  in  gcrad  standing  .... 

Tnfert^titifr  rn<(^s  occur  every  year  in 
which  the  man  whose  tickets  were  reported 


a."*  having  heen  for  sale  is  known  not  to  be 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  violate  rules 
governiiig  their  use.  Last  year  one  of  the 
AsM)ciation*s  aiients  reported  that  a  oer> 
lain  pair  of  tii  kels  had  heen  offered  for 
sale  in  Boston.  The  tickets  of  the  numbers 
reported  were  as.sijrned  to  a  man  well 
known  to  the  Athletic  Association.  Vilien 
told  of  the  circimutance  he  reported  that 
he  had  given  two  tickets  to  his  uncle,  a  Har- 
vard graduate  and  a  man  whose  word  ran» 
not  be  questioned.  Tlie  uncle  reported, 
furthermore,  that  he  had  not  only  used 
those  tidcels  persraally  but  had  the  stubs 
to  prove  it.  It  was  clear  that  his  explana- 
tion was  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Moore  had  reason  to  know  that  the  re- 
port from  his  agent  was  also  accurate.  It 
developed  thitt  uncle  had  left  the  tidc> 
ets  in  his  desk  during  the  few  days  before 
the  game,  and  that  somebody  had  proba- 
bly taken  them,  offered  them  for  sale  at  a 
premium,  had  failed  or  lost  his  courage, 
and  had  thereupon  returned  them  to  the 
desk.  The  man  who  used  the  tickets  has  a 
wayward  son  who  disappears  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  and  as  suddenly  returns;  and 
the  probability  is  that  this  boy,  who  wss 
then  at  home,  offered  the  tickets  for  sale, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not  sell 
them. 

A  Harvard  man  who  found  at  the  last 
moment  that  he  could  not  attend  the  game 
left  his  tickets  in  charge  of  Mr.   ^ 

who  was  to  have  used  one  of  them  and  re- 
turned the  other  to  \hc  H.  A.  A.  office.  Tlic 
tickets  were  sealed,  addressed  properly, 

and  marked  **Retumed  by   .**  Yet 

they  were  offered  for  sale  in  Boston  on  the 
evening  before  the  game.  Upon  investiga- 
tion it  developed  that  Mr.    had  not 

returned  the  tickets  in  person,  but  had  sent 
them  to  Cambridge  by  his  diauffeur.  The 
chauffeur  said  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
H.  -A.  A.  office,  the  door  was  closed,  and 
that  one  or  two  young  fellows  were  loiter- 
ing about  outside.  The  chauffeur  volun- 
teered the  information  diat  he  had  two 
tickets  to  return,  said  that  one  of  the  young 
men  offered  to  return  them  for  him,  and 
paid  the  regular  charge  of  $6  for  them. 
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The  man  to  whom  the  tickets  were  as* 
s^ned  was  cleared  of  any  violatioii  of  the 

rules. 

A  Har\'ard  graduate  who  sal  in  the 
cbeefing  section  last  year  at  Yale,  and  who, 
like  many  graduatea,  u  not  slow  to  com- 
plain, wrote: 

{■nediatrly  on  my  riglit  s:it  a  man  who  had 
nmr  been  to  college,  altliough  be  stated  that 

hk  name  was  .  class  of    In  front 

of  me  on  ihi-  other  side  of  the  aisle  was  a  man 
who  i»  chief  clerk  and  manager  of  the  steno- 
^phic  bureau  of  a  corporation  located  in  my 
iwilding  here  in  New  Yoric.  It  does  not  aeem  to 
■e,  therefore,  that  the  cheering  section  was  re- 
sened  for  college  men. 

Mr.  Moore  located  the  man  to  whom  one 
of  diose  seats  had  been  assigned.  This 

man,  a  rercnt  graduate,  reported  frankly 
that  at  \he  last  moment  he  could  not  po  to 
the  game,  and  that  rather  than  have  the 
lidwl  go  to  waste  he  gave  it  to  a  friend  in 
die  oire  who  used  the  ticket  himself.  In- 
asmuch a.s  the  assignee  had  not  disposed  of 
his  ticket  with  any  intention  of  violating 
the  rules  of  the  Association,  he  has  not 
been  Macklisted. 

Another  Harvard  graduate  reported  that 
■t  the  Princeton  game  last  year  he  had 
overheard  a  woman  with  a  somewhat  pene- 
trating voice  shout  to  a  friend  a  few  rows 
back  that  she  and  her  husband  had  m- 
wrved  seats  for  the  game  at  Herrick*s,  but 
iKat  through  some  misunderstanding  when 
!he)-  applied  for  them  the  seats  had  not 
been  held.  Determined  not  to  be  disap> 
pmsted,  the  woman  was  reported  to  have 
«aid  that  they  paid  S16  for  two  others. 
After  Mr.  Moore  had  conducted  a  some-  ■ 
what  romplirated  correspondence  to  estah- 
lah  the  identity  of  all  the  persons  involved 
ia  diis  affair,  the  husband  of  this  voluble 
voaMB  reported  that  they  had,  indeed,  re- 
terved  two  ti(  kets  at  Herrick's,  had  failed 
to  set  them  w  hen  they  called  on  Friday, and 
had  also  bought  two  others  for  $16  at  the 
Adams  House,  but  the  tidcets  were  not  for 
the  Princeton  game,  but  for  the  "Follies!** 

The  Yale  panie  was  hardlv  over  last  year 
*hen  Mr.  Moore  received  a  long  telegram 
from  an  indignant  Har\'ard  man  as  fol- 
Wat: 


At  the  game  ]a»t  Saturday  Mrs.  — —  and 

myself  occupied  seats  in  row   ,  aisle   , 

portal   .    Scat  number    was  occupied 

by  a  man  whose  extreme  intoxication,  diaorderiy 
conduct,  and  indecent  language  in  the  presence 
of  women  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  protest 
most  emphatically  against  a  football  ticket  ever 
being  issued  again  to  him  or  to  the  man  who 
gave  it  to  -him.  This  matter  was  taken  up  by  an 
usher  who  took  the  stub  of  the  man's  ticket  and 
my  card  and  who  together  with  several  others  in 
the  hnmediate  vicinity  was  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  action  which  i  took  at  the  time  and 
which  I  am  uking  now.  I  intend  to  confirm  this 
telegram  by  letter  and  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  Overseers  of  the  University,  for  in  tho 
name  of  decency  and  fair  qiortamanship  for 
which  Harvard  University  stands,  I  protest 
against  this  man's  pr«'scnce  at  further  public 
functions  in  which  the  University  is  in  any  way 
concerned. 

Mr.  Moore  discovered  by  correspondence 

that  the  tickets  for  that  game  liad  been 
twice  exchanged,  but  he  soon  located  the 
man  to  whom  they  had  ultimately  been 
fxinsigned.  He  wrote  also  to  other  men 
whoae  seat  assignments  were  in  the  vicini- 
ty, aeddng  fiu^er  information  from  odier 
sources.  The  replies  were  various: 

While  I  remember  one  or  two  men  in  such  con- 
dition crawling  over  me  before  the  game,  and  be« 
tween  the  halves,  that  is  as  far  as  their  objec* 
tionableness  went,  as  I  heard  no  indecent  lan- 
guage or  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  attended  the  game  and  sat  in  one  of  the 
seats  assigned  to  me,  and  noticed  that  several 

nif  11  NM-re  sli^ilitly  intoxicated  and  noisy,  but 
naturally  everybody  was  excited  and  demonstra- 
tive, which  to  me  would  not  seem  objectioaaltle. 

A»  I  Inok  back  I  cannot  imagine  wliich  spocla^ 
tor  at  the  game  the  Harvard  graduate  lefen  to 
and  who  could  be  charged  with  extreme  intoxi- 
cation and  Indecent  language. 

Other  letters,  however,  corroborated 
the  assertions  made  in  the  original  tele- 
gram, and  left  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Moore's 
mind  diat  the  diarge  was  justified.  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  to  the  doctor  to  whom  the 
seats  had  been  ultimately  given,  offering 
.such  information  as  had  been  squeezed  out 
of  the  correspondence.  The  doctor  replied 
as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  <iS  Feb.  19.  Tts 
contents  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  read.  .  .  .  The 
deplorable  affair  of  which  you  speak  I  have  dis- 
tiiiet  reeoUeetkittt  of.  I  took  a  friend  of  mine 
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lo  the  fr.imc  which  fricn(!  pot  ratlir>r  intmicated 
and  his  conduct  by  some  might  have  been  called 
diaonlcrly,  although  indecent  language  I  do  not 
rememlxT  lir  used,  in  fact  it  was  not  any  more 
than  any  one  would  have  done  under  like  cir- 
cumatanoea  whde  carried  away  with  enthnriam. 

This  Mr.    of  hIkuti  xou  speak  was  very 

nasty  to  my  friend,  both  in  what  he  said  and  in 
the  way  he  acted.  .  .  . 

The  esse  has  not  been  eettled  as  yet.  The 

appeal  of  the  complainant  that  the  man  be 

blacklisted  has  not  been  granted,  nor  has 
the  rase  been  dismissed  bv  the  II.  A.  A. 
But  it  indicates  how  complete  a  control  the 
Association  has  on  the  idoitity  of  those 
w  li  1  citiend  one  of  the  large  football  games. 
Tliat  Harvard  man  is  stupid  who  lets  his 
indifference  go  to  the  point  at  which  he 
becomes  carele&s  of  tiie  disposition  of  tick- 
ets for  the  Princeton  and  Yale  games.  No 
doubt  many  who  violate  the  rules  escape. 
But  many  are  disfovered  and  punished. 
Wliolesale  dealings  in  football  tit  kels  are 
virtually  impossible.  The  H.  A.  A.'s  sys- 
tern  must  inevitably  hear  of  such  specula- 


tion^  and  discover  whose  tiduto  are  in* 

Volved. 

A  new  terror  was  added  litis  year  lo 
the  already  neive>wradcing  tadc  of  aRot' 
ting  tickets  for  the  Harvard-Yale  game, 
when   women   students  in   the  Harvard 

Graduate  School  of  Education  made  ap- 
plication. Hitherto  no  women  have  had 
the  power  of  direct  action  in  the  matter 
of  applying  for  tickets,  although  as  has 

been  noticed  large  numl>ers  of  them  are 
successful  in  the  application  of  indirect 
action  and  hll  at  least  half  the  Stadi}im. 
The  H.  A.  A.  has  ruled  that  full-time 
women  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  may  apply  for  tickets  exactly  as 
the  students  in  all  other  graduate  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  Thirteen  women 
Students  are  affected  by  this  ruling.  Thtt 
entire  staff  of  clerks  who  allot  football 
tickets  ha-<  likewise  been  alTeried.  Three 
of  them  whose  temperaments  are  especial- 
ly nervous  have  followed  the  advice  of 
thdr  physicians  by  resigning. 


Centre  Beats  Harvard  at  Football^  6  to  0 


CENTRE  College  defeated  Harvard,  6 
points  to  0,  at  football  in  the 
Stadium  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
Centre  scored  a  touchdown  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  period  on  a  diaracteristic 
run  by  McMillin,  who  received  the  ball 
on  Harvard's  31 -yard  line  and  ran  to  the 
goal  line;  two  Harvard  players  had  what 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent  chance  to  atop 
him,  hut  neither  succeeded  in  doing  so  or 
in  fori  iriL'  liiin  acTOSt  the  side  line  which 
was  only  a  strifle  or  so  at  liis  left  as  he 
ran  down  the  held  towards  the  closed 
end  of  the  Stadium.  Centre  missed  the 
goal  from  line  touchdown  and  consequent- 
ly  the  Harvard  backen  did  not  give  up 
hope  of  tying  the  .score  or  even  of  win- 
ning; but  the  home  team  only  once  after- 


wards seriously  threatened  the  Centre  goal, 
and  that  opportunity  was  lost  through 
off-side  play  by  one  of  the  Harvard  line- 
men. It  came  when  only  about  five 
minutes  of  time  remained  and  Harvard 
had  the  ball  on  Centre*s  36-yard  line;  as 
all  other  methods  of  gaining  ground  had 
accomplished  little,  Buell  made  a  forward 
pass  to  Churchill,  who  caught  the  ball  and 
made  a  brilliant,  dodging  run  which  car- 
ried him  to  Centre's  3-yard  line  before  he 
wns  downed.  Everybody  said  to  himself, 
when  Churchill  went  so  close  to  the 
goal  line,  that  Harvard,  having  fotir 
downs  in  whidi  to  make  three  yards, 
woidd  surely  score  a  touchdown;  but 
the  Harvard  enthusiasm  quickly  sub- 
sided when  the  oliicials,  one  of  whom  had 
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(ietected  off-side  plu\itm.  carried  the  ball 
fife  yards  bade  of  the  point  where  it  had 
hern  put  in  play.  Only  about  a  dozen 
additiooal  plays  were  executed  before  time 
ira<  railed. 

Hanard  was  outplayed  in  every  way. 
team  had  what  seemed  to  be  an  ele- 

amitary.  and  was  an  ineffective,  offense, 
and  only  once  showed  power.  That  series 
of  plav<  eanie  at  the  beprinninp  of  the 
second  period.  Harvard  had  obtained 
poaseasion  of  the  ball  on  its  own  45'yard 
liae.  A  forward  pass  for  fifteen  yards 
^ave  a  first  down,  and  three  additional 
(.n»*i  were  made  on  plays  through  the  line; 
jt  that  moment  the  ball  was  on  Centre's 
ll*yard  line.  Hie  next  three  plays,  how* 
ever,  did  not  gain,  and  Buell  was  hurried 
in  from  the  .side  lines  so  that  he  might  sub- 
stitute for  Johnson  and  try  for  a  goal 
from  the  field.  Buell  was  almost  directly 
n  front  of  the  goal  posts  and  about  on 
the  2<)-yard  line,  but  his  attenipt  was  a 
failure.  A  moment  later  Harvard  secured 
the  ball  on  a  fumble  on  Centre's  28-yard 
line.  As  the  time  was  short,  Buell  tried 
two  forward  passes,  both  of  which  were 
iaoompleled,  and  then,  standing  about  on 
the  3.S-yard  line,  he  made  another  attempt 
to  kick  a  goal  from  the  held;  again  he 
Inkd.  The  end  of  the  second  period  came 
u  a  moment. 

The  f\T-*i  half  of  the  game  was  rather 
<hill.  Centre  tried  none  of  the  Itrillianl 
plays  which  gained  so  much  ground  last 
year,  but,  like  Harvard,  was  apparently 
content  with  plunges  through  the  line. 
Neidier  side  could  consistently  gain 
STound  on  that  style  of  play,  and,  as 
(ambles  and  other  mistakes  were  common, 
the  great  crowd  which  fitted  the  Stadium 
bad  not  been  lughly  excited.  Centre  had 
showed,  however,  that  its  defense  was 
Bwch  stronger  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  second  half  was  thrilling  enough, 
although  disappointing  to  the  Harvard 
inpporters.  Centre  kicked  off,  and  Har- 
vard carried  the  ball  back  only  to  the 
IS-yard  line.  After  one  plav.  Ohrke 
kicked  to  the  middle  of  the  held  where  the 
Gotre  player  wlio  caught  the  ball  was 


thrown  in  liis  Hacks.  As  one  of  the  Har- 
vard men  jumped  on  the  pile^  Harvard 
was  penalised  fifteen  yards,  and  the  ball 
was  put  in  j)lav  on  Harvard's  31-var(l  line. 
Then  McMiilin  niadf  his  Ioik  hdowii 

After  that,  (Centre  uncovered  a  brilliant 
round*the>end  play  which  gained  ground 
constantly  and  almost  demoralized  the 
Harvard  team.  In  that  plav  the  i)a(  k. 
generally,  but  not  alway*;.  in  kirkinz  p  isi- 
tion  ten  yards  back  of  the  rush  line,  took 
the  ball  and  ran  towards  the  sideline.  The 
Harvard  end  and  tackle  rusht  d  ilutniirh 
and  seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  lark- 
ling  the  runner,  when  they  were  tlirown 
off  their  feet  by  the  Centre  inlerferers. 
Thus  the  back  who  was  carrying  the  ball 
had  a  clear  field,  and  he  ran  ahead  until 
he  was  stopped  by  the  Harvard  serondarv 
defense.  The  play  developed  slowlv.  hut 
was  executed  perfectly,  and  Harvard  could 
not  stop  it  Gains  of  ten  yards  were  fre> 
quent,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  visitors  had  not  been 
penalized  for  holding.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  third  period  Centre  got  the  ball  on 
its  own  18-yard  line,  and  then  went 
straight  down  the  field  to  Harvard's  12- 
yard  line.  In  that  series  of  plays  Bartlett 
made  a  run  of  thirty  yards,  which  almost 
ended  in  a  touchdown,  and  a  quick  for* 
ward  pass  took  tfie  ball  from  the  28  to  die 
12-yard  line.  By  dut  time  all  of  the  Har- 
vard players  who  were  fit  to  play  had 
been  sent  in  and  the  rush  line  held  firm 
for  three  downs  widi  the  result  that  Centre 
advanced  only  to  the  8>yard  line  in  the 
first  plays  of  the  third  period.  Then  a 
forward  pass,  poorly  executed,  grounded 
the  ball  across  the  goal  line,  and  the  at- 
tempt for  a  ttMiehdown  failed. 

During  die  rest  of  the  game  Harvard 
tried  desperately  to  score,  but  the  offense 
had  no  power  or  cohesion.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  end  of  the  last  period  Centre 
was  penalised  fifteen  yards  for  'holding 
and  sent  back  to  its  13  yard  line.  A  short 
punt  gave  Harvard  the  ball  on  Centre's 
45-yard  line,  but  the  home  team  rould  not 
make  much  distance.  After  half  a  dozen 
plays,  in  whidi  each  side  was  penalised 
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for  off-side  play,  Churchill  made  his  run 
which  seemed  to  give  Harvard  a  chance 
to  win,  but  another  penalty  for  off'side 

play  spoiled  it. 

The  Harvard  plavrrs  fought  hard 
throughout  the  gauie,  but  they  could  not 
cope  with  Centre's  roimd-the^nd  offense. 
Such  successful  interference  for  that  kind 
of  play  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
Stafbiini.  The  week  before,  Harvard  had 
to  witlLstand  the  Penn.  State  offense  which 
gained  ground  through  the  nishline;  last 
Saturday  the  ends  and  taddes  faced  a 
wholly  different,  bm  equally  effective,  in- 
terferenre.  The  indivitluals  on  the  Centre 
team  pprfornied  splendidly,  and  the  eleven 
was  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
the  coolness  and  resourcefulness  of  Me* 
Millin  and  Roberts.  The  latter  wcis  put 
down  on  the  score  cards  as  the  left  half- 
back of  the  team,  but  he  played  almost 
every  position  on  the  field  and  was  the 
most  valuable  man  for  his  side;  his  inter- 
ference on  the  offense  was  notable,  and 
his  dashes  through  the  Harvard  line  to 
stop  the  Harvard  man  runnins;  with  the 
ball  spoiled  tiie  Harvard  plays  time  and 
time  again. 

The  summary  follows: 

Cbntrb.  Harvabd. 

Rolx  rts,  I.e.  r.p.,  Macomber,  HartK-v 

Cordy,  l.t.  r.t.,  Kunhardt,  Lockvrood 

Jones,  I.g.  T.g^  Brown,  Brocket 

Kubale,  c  c,  Keman,  Bradford,  Clark 

Shadoan,  Gibson,  Rubarth,  r.g. 

I.g.,  Hubbard.  Grew 
CregOT,  r.L  Ll,  Ladd,  Kane 

James,  r.p.  I.e.  Janin,  Field 

McMilltn,  q.b.  q.b..  Jiihn^on,  RucU 

Armatrong,  Covington,  l.h.b. 

r.h.b.,  Cehrke,  Gratwick,  Churchill 
Snoddy,  r.h.b.  I.h.b.,  Chapin 

Bartlett,  Chase,  Tanner,  f.b. 

f.b.,  Rouillard,  Coburn 

Score — Centre  6,  Harvard  0.  Touchdown — 
McMillin.  Referee  —  Robert  W.  Maxwell, 
Swarthmore.  Un|ure — William  R.  Crowley, 
Bowdoin.  Head  linesman — Dr.  John  J.  Tipert, 
Vanderbilt  Field  judge— Wilmer  G.  Crowell, 
Swarthmore.   Tine— 12  and  15*miniite  periods. 

Harvard's  defeat  last  Saturday  was  the 
first  the  eleven  has  had  since  1916,  when 
Tufts,  Brown,  and  Yale  won  from  Cap< 


tain  Dadmun's  team.  The  experts  said 
when  this  year's  schedule  was  given  out 
that  Harvard  would  have  its  hands  full 
to  win  all  of  its  jrarnes;  but  after  the 
eleven  had  tied  Penn.  State,  with  its  power- 
ful offense,  the  way  seemed  clear  to  the 
Princeton  and  Yale  games.  Centre,  how- 
ever, was  unexpeiAedly  strong,  particular* 
ly  on  the  defense,  and  the  Harvard  eleven 
seemed  to  be  at  it?  worst.  No  one  will  ever 
Ijc  able  to  tell  how  inurii  of  Harvard's 
showing  was  due  to  poor  play  on  its  own 
part  and  how  much  to  Centre's  excellence, 
but  anybody  who  saw  last  Saturday's  game 
will  admit  that  Harvard  was  fortunate  to 
escape  so  easily.  It  is.  true  that  some  of 
the  first-string  men  did  not  play;  Owen, 
Fitts,  and  Tiemey  were  mined.  Owen 
woidd  have  added  somediing  to  Harvard's 
defense  ap'ainst  plays  throupb  the  line,  hut 
it  was  aderpiate  without  him;  the  rush  line 
was  not  strong  enough  to  enable  liim  to 
gain  mu(di  ground.  Tiemey  could  not 
have  prevented  the  plays  around  the  end. 
Fitls'.i  puntin;;  might  have  held  (j-nlre 
back  somewhat.  But  there  is  little  ground 
for  thinking  titat  the  presence  of  those 
three  men  would  have  averted  defeat. 

It  b  feared  diat  some  of  the  backfidd 
men  were  seriously  hurt  in  the  Centre 
?ame  and  that  possibly  Gherke  and  Rouil- 
lard may  not  be  able  to  play  agaimt 
Princeton.  The  chances  seem  to  be  diat 
the  badcfield  next  Saturday  will  be  nude 
up  of  Owen,  Jenkins,  and  Fills.  All  three 
have  been  hurl,  but  will  be  able  to  plav 
1)V  that  time.  Fitts  has  been  tried  on  the 
end  of  the  line,  but  will  probably  be  used 
in  his  old  position  in  tlw  backfield.  Hi» 
punting  is  the  greatest  strength  of  die 
eleven  this  year;  there  are  others  who 
can  kick  almost  as  far  as  he  can.  btit  none 
who  can  place  the  ball  or  send  it  up  in  the 
air  so  that  the  ends  can  cover  the  kido. 
The  experts  say  that  the  combination  jut 
mentioned  is  the  best  Harvard  can  put  on 
the  field.  If  holh  Rouillard  and  Gehrke 
are  disabled,  the  team  will  be  weakened  by 
substitutions  in  the  backfield,  but  Grat- 
ivick,  Chapin,  and  Churdiill  will  doulrt* 
less  be  sent  into  next  Saturday's  game. 
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pfaffman  mUo  nay  be  drafted  into  service 
i|:aiiisl  Princeton;  he  does  not  run  very 
powerfully  anrl  his  intcrferenre  is  not  of 
tJie  best,  but  ho  is  a  f:ood  punter  and  drop- 
kicker.  Hia  percentage  of  goals  from  the 
field  in  this  year's  games  is  100;  that  is, 
he  ba«.  tried  twice  and  kicked  two  <roals. 
Pfaffman.  like  the  others,  has  been  hurt. 
The  chief  trouble  of  all  the  liarks  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  "brillle  "  and  easily 
isjiiKd. 

Johnson  and  Bucll  will  have  their  tums 
3\  qiarfpfback.  There  is  little  dilTerence 
iH"twe»'n  them  as  lar  as  ability  to  run  the 
learn  is  concerned,  but  iiuell  is  more  ex- 
pert at  throwing  forward  passes  and  until 
btrly  he  has  been  a  first  clas.s  drop- 
kiik-r:  his  latest  four  attempts  in  games, 
however,  have  lx»en  rather  bad  failures. 
Hanrard,  unlike  most  teams,  seldom  ex- 
pects the  quarterbadc  to  run  with  the 

TTie  riJshline  is  prettv  definitely  settled 
on.  but  two  or  tliree  places  are  still  in 
doubt.  One  of  these  is  centre;  Clark, 
Bradford, •and  Keman  seem  to  be  about 
OB  a  parity,  but  no  <me  of  them  is  nearly 
the  equal  of  Havemever.  who  filled  that 
plac«  in  1919  and  1920.  It  is  hardly  ex- 
fgEm&m  to  say  that  the  presence  of  Hav- 
cawjrer  on  the  team  thb  year  would  add  25 
per  cent,  to  its  strengdi;  his  experience 
and  te<  hniqne  would  be  a  pjeat  asset.  The 
candidates  for  centre  are  light  and  untried 
in  critical  games;  but  they  have  plenty 
of  spirit  and  courage. 

Little  adverse  criticism  of  Brown's  plav 
at  |rxiar»l  can  be  made:  he  has  improved 
this  year  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  men 
AB  die  deven.  Grew,  the  other  guard,  has 
had  a  bad  cold  and  was  not  in  good  condi- 
tion la-^t  Saturday,  but  he  played  part  of 
ih"  time  n^ainst  Centre.  Hubbard,  the 
first  substitute,  a  brother  of  last  year's 
guard  and  tackle,  does  reasonably  well, 
and  Brodcer  can  be  counted  on  to  give  a 
pood  arroiint  of  himself.  Captain  Kane 
and  Tierney  will  he  the  tackles  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tiie  game;  both  have  had  ex- 
periowe,  but  neither  is  sturdy  enou|^  to 
go  UmN^  a  whole  game,  and  there  is  lit- 


tle doubt  that  there  will  be  substitutions  in 

those  places.  I.ockwood,  who  has  been 
tried  at  end  but  has  now  pone  back  to 
tackle,  Kunhardt.  Henry,  l.add,  and  Hob- 
son  do  not  dilier  very  much,  but  all  of 
them  except  Lockwood  are  light.  For  the 
ends  there  are  Crocker,  Janin,  Macomber, 
and  possibly  Fills,  who  are  looked  on  as 
about  equally  j^ood,  and  (.ordon,  I;ield, 
and  Crosby  who  are  not  far  behind. 

The  team  as  a  whole  has  suffered  from 
injuries  which  have  made  it  impossible 

for  the  same  eleven  men  to  plav  side  bv 
side  long  enough  to  lierome  familiar  with 
one  anothers'  work;  hardly  a  man  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  this  survey 
of  the  candidates  has  escaped  Dr.  Nichols's 
hands.  Further,  the  oulstandini^  players 
have  been  few,  and  the  coaches  have  been 
obliged  to  try  one  after  another  in  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  which  one  was  the  best 
These  conditions  have  tended  to  delay, 
and  perhaps  to  prevent,  the  buildiiig  up 
of  that  team  work  which  is  such  an  im- 
portant thing.  More  than  all,  the  eleven 
even  when  in  first  class  condition  has  been 
surpassed  in  physique  by  most  of  its  op- 
ponents;  it  will  be  at  the  same  disad- 
vantage when  it  meets  Princeton  and 
Yale. 

The  Harvard  coaches  do  not  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  contest^  which 
will  soon  end  the  season;  the  must  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  arc  hopeful.  The 
common  belief  is  that  the  elevm  is  ctm- 
siderably  weaker  than  die  Harvard  teams 
of  recent  years.  Princeton  has  been 
through  trying  experiences,  but  the  decided 
victory  over  Virginia  last  Saturday  and 
the  return  of  Lourie  and  Garrity  will 
wholly  make  over  the  New  Jersey  eleven 
and  send  it,  confident  of  victory,  into  the 
Harvard  panuv  It  is  not  an  easv  matter  to 
win  a  football  game  at  Princeton.  The 
critics  say  that  tfie  Yale  eleven  is  far  and 
away  the  stronj^est  tumed  out  at  New 
Haven  in  the  last  dozen  years;  the  material 
is  first  class,  and  it  has  Ixx^-n  handled  care- 
fully and  with  good  judgment.  Most  of 
those  who  have  seen  Yale^  Ptinceton,  and 
Harvard  this  year  are  inclined  to  believe 
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that  Yale  is  now  iho  strongest  of  the  three. 

Tliere  are  in  eircijlalion  the  usual  stories 
that  Harvard  has  "kept  something  ha<  k" 
and  will  disclose  new  and  startling  plays 
in  the  games  with  its  most  important  ri* 
vals.  Tht^se  reports  have  no  foundation. 
Harvard  lias  done  its  best  in  every  one  of 
the  games  on  the  schedule  and,  particular- 
ly in  the  matches  with  Penn.  State  and 
Centre,  has  drawn  on  all  of  its  available 
resources.  Those  who  are  closest  to  the 
team  hope  that  it  will  be  stronger  next  Sat- 
urdav  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  earlier 
this  season,  but  they  count  on  somewhat 
better  precision  in  the  execution  of  the 
plays  already  exhibited  in  die  Stadium 
and  on  the  ( ondition  of  the  men  who  will 
play.    Harvard  has  nothing  new  to  oHVr. 

The  time  for  filing  applications  for  tick- 
ets to  the  remaining  games  has  expired 
long  since.  The  only  games  now  left  on 
the  sdiedule  are  those  with  Princeton  next 
Saturday  at  Princeton,  with  Brown  in  the 
Stadium  on  Nov.  12,  and  with  Yale,  also 
in  the  Stadium,  Nov.  19. 

BASEBALL  TROPHIES  AWARDED 

TIk-  Dana  J.  P.  Wingate  cup  has  been  award- 
ed for  lh<-  v.  ar  1920  21  t«.  Oorpr  Owen.  '2:\,  of 
Newton,  will)  played  first  base  on  the  baseball 
team  last  spring.  The  Wingate  Cup,  a  memorial 
to  Dana  J.  1*.  A\  inpate,  '14.  Mptain  of  the  Har- 
vard baseball  team  in  1913  and  1914,  is  given 
each  year  to  the  member  of  the  university  basw"- 
ball  team  who  has  di<^iday)-(|  the  best  all-around 
l^iltty  on  the  baseball  field.  Owen  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  univenitir  nine  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  and  was  also  on  llie  fodtltall  and  hockey 
teams.  He  is  captain  of  the  hockey  team  this 
year,  and  a  halfback  on  the  football  eleveii. 

Tlic  Rarrrit  W«-iid<-ll.  Jr.,  Trophy  Bat  has  been 
awarded  lu  A.  J.  Cualon,  '22,  of  Winchester,  cap- 
tain of  the  baseball  team  this  year  and  shortstop 

for  tlif  pa^t  two  scas<»ns.  Tlu-  ^Vndcll  Bat  is 
awarded  to  the  player  on  the  nine  who  shows 
the  greatest  strength  on  the  offense.  Conlon  is 
one  of  the  randidates  for  quarterback  on  the 
university  football  team  this  autumn. 

FRESHMAN  FOOTBALL  CAPTAIN 

Philip  H.  Thfopold  of  Fairbault,  Minn.,  lias 
been  elected  captain  of  the  freshman  football 
team.  He  was  a  guard  on  the  St  Mark's  foot- 
ball team  last  year,  and  plays  in  the  same  peti- 
tion on  the  1925  eleven. 


HARVARD  BEATEN  AT  SOCCER 

Har\'ard  was  defeated  by  the  Univenitf  of 
Pennsylvania  at  soccer,  3  goals  to  2,  laat  Sator- 
day  afternoon  on  Soldiers  Field.  Wilder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  team  scored  a  i^oal  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  period.  Heiaer  tied  tiie  score  early 
in  the  second  period.  The  Pennsylvania  center 
put  111*  team  ahead  once  more  by  Scoring  two 
goals  before  Harvard  could  score  again.  Tiie 
summary  follows: 

Pennsylvania.  Hasvmbl 

Macintosh,  g.  g  ,  Brigham 

Patton,  l.f.  r.f..  Hartley 

Harris,  r.f.  l.f.,  Creenidge 

\  ollmer.  I.h.b.  r.h.b..  William 

Amelia,  c.h.b.  c.h.b.,  Murray 

Baron,  r.h.b.  l.h.b,,  Begg 

Miller.  (..1.  OJ.,  Tniik 
W  ildcr.  i.l,                             ur^  l.amont.  Pallo 

Ulair.  r.  c.  Hei/er 

I'.ii  [riil  ie,  Lr.  i.l..  Byington 

M('F.lr«>>.  o  r.  o.l.,  Phillips 

Score — 'Pennsylvania  3,  Harvard  2.  Goab— 
Blair  2.  Pallo,  Heiier.  Wilder.  Referee— Howe, 
Bos^tnn  Referees  *  Aasociatfon.  Time— TvTO  45- 
minute  periods. 

FRESHMEN  WIN  AND  TIE  AT  SOCCER 

The  freshman  soccer  tiam  (I«  f<;itfd  the  .\n- 
dover  team,  5  goals  to  0,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Oct.  26,  on  Soldiers  field.  The  freshmen 
s«  i>ri'd  two  goals  in  the  first  period  and  three  in 
the  second.  Bamet  scored  two  of  the  goals  for 
the  freshmen. 

Both  Worcester  Academy  and  the  Harvard 
freshmen  scored  one  goal  in  t!if  «i-irr>'r  pame 
played  on  Soldiers  Field  last  .Saturday  afternoon. 
Worcester  Academy  was  ahead  until 
scored  a  goal  for  Harvard  late  in  the 
period. 

MINOR  SPORTS  COUNCIL  OFHCERS 

The  Minor  Sports  Council  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Morris  Duane,  '23,  of 
Philadelphia,  captain  of  the  tennis  team;  sec- 
retary. F.  G.  Bemis,  "22,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  cap- 
tain of  the  cross-country  team.  These  men  are 
f  x  officio  members  of  the  Stttdent  Council.  The 
Minor  Sports  Council  was  orpani/nj  last  year 
for  the  informal  discussion  of  matters  relating 
to  minor  sports  at  Harvard 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  SECOND  ELEVEN 
C.  P.  Peters,  *22,  of  Toronto,  Can.,  lias  beea 
elected  cajitain  of  the  second  football  team,  t» 
succeed  F.  H.  Hovey,  Jr.,  "22,  of  Montdair,  N. 
J.,  who  has  been  advanced  to  the  first  squad. 
Peters  prepared  at  Enter.  He  has  played  oa 
the  second  team  two  yein. 
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CHEERING  AT  FOOTBALL  GAMES 

To  ihr  Filitor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

I  hesitate  to  force  mv  opinion  upon  the 
Ipraduates  and  powers-that-be  regarding 
the  following  matter,  especially  since  a 
similar  outburst  or  two  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, published  alouMt  every  fall  for  the 
last  few  years. 

I  refer  to  the  season  ticket  holders  who 
iarade  our  ranks  at  the  Stadium  on  Sat- 
oidays  and  *'root**  most  vociferously  for 
our  opponents.  I  have  said  *'Ampn'"  most 
earnestly  to  every  article  vou  have  pub- 
lished condemning  this  situation  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  practically  the  entire  gradu> 
ate  body  who  attend  the  ^ames  behind  me 
<»hen  I  say  this  thinp  should  he  stopped. 

During  the  Penn.  State  «r;une  I  ar  tually 
wondered  if  there  was  a  plan  laid  to 
break  ap  our  solidarity,  as  all  throuf^  the 
crowd  on  our  side  of  the  Beld  there  %irere 
Hild  maniacs  mad  with  delight  to  see  Har* 
vard  apparently  losing. 

My  disgust  got  beyond  my  control  when 
a  group  of  young  men  beside  me  who 
Mined  to  know  all  the  Harvard  players 
started  to  '*1><h)'"  the  officials  for  penalizing 
Penn.  State  for  holding,  and  turning  to  one 
beside  me  I  expressed  my  frank  opinion 
of  diis  act  and  then  asked  him  if  he  and 
his  friends  were  Graduate  School  men. 

His  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  so  T 
said,  ^Why.  then,  don't  you  cheer  for  the 
coU^  you're  attending  or  get  over  on 
die  other  tide  where  you  apparently  be- 
1«ng?**  •*Oh,**  said  he,  "these  seaLs  are 
for  season  ticket  holders  and  the  Harvard 
bunch  all  sit  in  the  cheering  section/^ 

Talking  further  with  him,  1  learned  that 
he  was  a  Syracuse  graduate  and  I  asked 
if  be  always  cheered  for  Har\'ard*s  op- 
ponents. "Sure,"  he  answered.  "Harvard 
wins  so  much  and  has  such  luck  we  like 
to  see  her  trimmed.** 

Eseryone  irfio  attends  our  football 
fvnf^  knows  quite  well  how  obnoxious  to 
a  HarNard  graduate  these  "friends"  can 
ouke  themselves.  Also  every  graduate 
and  undeigradnate  knows  how  dificult  it 
is  to  cheer  while  sitting  next  to  an  oppos* 
lag  mthnsiast  sudi  as  die  above.  Our 


stands  from  where  I  sat  seemed  alive  with 
tliem  last  Saturday,  and  1  say  this  thing 
is  dead  wrong  and  worthy  of  an  effort  to 
remedy. 

I  would  like  to  have  others  express 
themselves  on  this  condition  of  afl'airs, 
and  I  leave  this  suggestion  wlii(  h  may  or 
may  not  be  feasible;  namely — lei  a  sec- 
tion or  two  be  reserved  on  the  opponents* 
side  of  the  field  for  those  whose  well 
wishes  are  not  with  us,  so  that  both  they 
and  we  will  be  among  friends,  and  our  aid 
to  the  players  \>e  united  and  not  dis- 
seminated in  the  crowd. 

Hiey  certainly  take  the  joy  out  of  the 
game  for  us  individuals  who  being  near 
them  are  the  prime  sufferers;  and  second, 
it  breaks  up  our  united  support  of  the 
team,  dampening  our  enthusiasm  con* 
siderably,  which  support,  diey  tell  us,  is 
of  material  help  to  the  team. 

Should  not  the  fact  also  that  this  special 
group,  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  Har- 
vard Graduate  Sdiool  students  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  and  importance  to  warrant 
investigation,  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  College  authorities  to  remedy?  Are 
all  students  from  all  colleges  studying  in 
the  Graduate  Sdiool  anti-Harvard,  and  if 
so,  is  it  natural  or  the  fault  of  our  under- 
graduates and  own  graduates  with  whom 
they  mingle  and  study? 

Arthur  L.  Butler,  '15. 

Boston. 

THE  PUVYING  OF  SUBSTITUTES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

The  Centre  College  victory  in  football 
last  Saturday  reawakens  a  doubt,  that  has 
existed  in  the  minds  of  many  Harvard  sup- 
porters ever  since  the  21-0  defeat  by 
Brown  in  1916,  over  the  questionable 
policy  of  the  Harvard  coaches  in  using 
substitutes  in  order  to  save  the  regular 
players  for  later  games.  Although  this 
practice  has  been  discussed  and  con- 
demned in  pr»'vious  years,  both  in  the 
press  and  the  colunuis  of  the  BULLETIN,  it 
has  apparently  become  a  fixed  policy,  ad- 
hered to  at  all  costs. 

While  Harvard  men  would  doubtless 
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prefer  to  accept  an  occasional  defeat  from 
such  a  team  as  Centre  or  Brown  in  ex> 
change  for  victories  later  on  over  our 
chief  rivals,  niav  not  the  use  of  a  team 
mainly  cuinposcd  of  so-ond-slrinjz  men  he 
construed  as  a  discourtesy  to  the  visiting 
team  and  a  disappointment  to  the  thous* 
ands  of  spectators  who  crowd  the  Stadium 
to  see  the  keenest  rnmpetition  which  ran 
resuh  onlv  when  eac  h  team  is  straining  all 
its  resources  to  win? 

Substitutes,  in  the  general  interpretation 
of  the  term,  should  be  those  who  take  the 
place  of  the  regulars  when  they  are  inca- 
pacilalfd.  If  ihf  practice  of  startin'^  a 
second-string  line-up  to  save  the  fust- 
string  men  were  in  vogue  at  other  colleges, 
Harvard  men  would  not  have  to  do  so 
much  explaining  of  such  tactics  on  the  part 
of  their  Icorn.  Local  papers  through  their 
more  detailed  accounts  of  thf  jrariie  will 
make  the  situation  clear,  but  in  remote 
sections  of  Uie  country.  Centre  will  be  cred- 
ited with  a  win  over  Harvard  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  score,  to  tiie  embarrassment  of 
ainmni  in  tho«e  parts  and  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  pr(^tige  to  the  University. 

We  do  not  begrudge  Centre  her  well* 
earned  victory,  but  it  seemed  to  many  who 
knew  the  ability  of  the  men  kept  sitting  on 
the  Harvard  bench  that  the  game  was  pre- 
sented on  a  silver  platter. 

Conservation  of  the  regulars  is  good 
strategy  and  may  be  amply  justified  from 
the  standpoint  of  expediency  by  victories 
over  Princeton  and  Yale,  Imt  Harvard  mm 
would  take  more  pride  in  their  team  and 
consider  it  a  more  sporting  proposition  if 
the  best  available  line-up  took  Uie  field  to 
start  every  game,  win  or  lose,  regardless 
of  subsequent  results. 

Waldo  C.  Peebles,  '17. 

Boston. 

GOURDIN  WINS  PENTATHLON  TITLE 

E.  O.  Couiilin.  1  Law,  of  (Cambridge,  won 
first  place  in  the  national  iicntathlon  cham- 
pionship itf  llie  Amatrur  Athletic  Union  held 
at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  12.  He  won 
the  nmniiif:  hroad-jump  with  ttx-  di-^tanoi'  of  21 
feet,  1  inch,  and  the  javelin  throw,  with  169 
feet,  9  3.4  inches. 


HARVARiy  WINS  AT  CROSSCOUNTRY 

Harvard  defeated  Princeton  by  one  point  last 
Saturday  afternoon  in  a  cnMS-eountry  race  held 

over  the  Bclniont  course.  The  score  was  Har- 
vard 27;  Princeton  28.  Reeve  of  Princeton  was 
the  fir.>>t  runner  to  6nish.  Burke  of  Harvard  fol- 
Jowed  him  by  fifteen  yards.  Reeve's  time  for  the 
course  was  34  minutes,  55  seconds. 

The  reanlt  was  whoUy  unexpected.  The  Prince- 
ton team  was  murh  slronjrer  as  far  as  the  ncords 
of  the  men  were  concerned,  and  almost  every- 
body had  looked  for  a  Princeton  Tictory. 

CHEERING  IN  THE  STADIUM  | 

To  till-  Editor  of  the  Sun: — Sir:  If  the  moral 
support  ul  the  spectators  means  anything  to  tiie 
players  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  Hairard  has 
the  heart  to  play  football  at  home.  It  is  safe 
to  say^  that  every  other  college  community  stands  ^ 
by  its  own  team,  but  several  years  of  obaenratiaa 
has  taught  me  that  Cambridge  and  Boslon  ate 
thnmba  down  on  the  Crimson. 

Taking  the  Penn.  State-Harvard  game  of  last  ' 
.Saturday  as  an  instance:  There  ^vas  only  a  hand 
ful  of  Penn^  State  alumni  in  the  stadium,  and 
yet  out  of  38,000  spectators  fully  30,000  constaBt-  ' 
ly  roared  their  support  to  the  visiting  Pennsyl- 
vanians.    The  only  real  approval  of  Harvard's 
efforts  came  from  the  restricted  Harvard  section, 
the  student  body  behind  the  band.     The  two 
most  joyful  momenta  for  the  New  England 
throng  were  Penn.  State*s  third  touchdown  and 
the  announcement  between  periods  that  BosloD  { 
College  had  been  defeated  by  Detroit. 

I  have  never  seen  folks  more  happily  in- 
spired over  the  borne  team's  victory  than  tiiese 
PurlUns  were  over  the  downfall  of  their  loeal 
teams.  And  I'm  sttU  wondering  what  it's  all 
about.  I 

James  M.  Hays. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24.  ' 

>-[From  the  New  York  Sun}. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  CLUB 

Alumni  and  former  students  of  Leland  Sun- 
ford,  Jr.,  University,  who  are  now  studying  at 
Harvard  or  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  met  Sunday  afternoon  in  Perkins 
Hall  to  organize  a  Stanford  Qub.  After  the  de- 
tails of  organization  were  attended  to  they  dis- 
cussed the  limitation  of  armaments  and  other 
topics  of  die  day.  ' 

GORE  HALL  WINS  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Gore  Hall  defeated  Staodlah  Hall  at  football, 
7  points  to  3.  on  Soldiers  Field,  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, Oct.  26.  This  victory  gave  Gore  Hall  the 
football  ehampiooahip  of  the  FkeshoMa  Halk 
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The  Women's  Colleges  Show  the  Way 


The  following  is  an  interview  with  President  MaoCracken  of  VasaWT  CoUogC, 
puhiishpfi  in  tli>'  New  York  Herald,  of  Sun(l;iv.  Sept.  25,  1921.  The  BULLETIN  com- 
mented on  the  interview,  and  President  MacCracken  subsequently  sent  a  letter  in 
wbicb  be  proteflcd  agaiut  the  editorial.  Hie  arHde  is  leprinled  hen  to  that 
the  BtTLLcniv  readers  who  are  intecetted  may  fonn  tlieir  own  opinions. 


THE  leading  women's  colleges  of  America 
— lliose  of  the  East — are  showing  the 
way  and  bla/ing  the  trail  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  aflfecling  modern  edu- 
catioaal  nothod^  tn  the  older  and  larger  uni- 
vmities  like  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
the  rest  The  foregoing  is  the  unequivocal 
•piaioa  of  Dr.  Henry  N.  MacCracken,  pieai* 
deal  of  Vaaaar  College,  who  contributes  to- 
dty  to  the  New  York  Herald's  series  of  in- 
tmiew^  with  promint-nt  ednealors  Ott  the  aob* 
ject  of  educational  reform. 

"k  is  time  this  issue  has  been  raised,"  said 
Dr.  MaoCracken,  whose  experience  and  qnab 
i&cations  as  an  educator,  both  here  and 
ahoaa,  are  too  well  known  to  require  setting 
forth  here. 

The  men  s  collegea  have  much  lo  learn. 
The  last  fifty  years  has  marked  the  eompte- 

tion  of  a  perio<l  of  enlightenment  in  the  de« 
KlopcDcnl  of  educational  principlea  in  women's 
spools  comparable  to  the  iMtioaal  development 
t!at  lus  brought  Japan  to  the  forefront  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  ootatandlng  feature  in  a  comparison 
sf  dK  de\Tlopment  between  the  two  clasips  of 
iaMinaions  is  the  difference  in  the  almos- 
phete  which  one  enooonters  in  each.   It  is  the 

diJ»Trncc  between  rxhilaration  and  deprcs- 
iMO.  1  have  never  met  a  boy  in  the  last  year 
•f  kis  adiool  career  who  wasn't  crazy  to  leave 
college.  Fve  aeldoD  nu  t  ;i  pirl  who  didn't 
bant  into  taais  at  the  mention  of  the  subject. 

The  woawa*s  colleges  stand  today  ready 
to  help  thi-  ni'-n'*  colleges  by  furnisliinfr 
thna  examples  of  problems  in  administration 
aad  fsvemneni  which  they  have  woHced  out 
wcewfully.  Amonj;  thin^ng  men  and 
vnnen  who  know  the  situation  from  both 
mite*  dial  fact  will  be  admitted  very  widely. 
And  it  is  time  that  this  was  recognized,  not 
•aljr  by  students  of  the  question  who  have  ai- 
imdr  dMe  so  hot  by  the  general  public,  and 
BMre  particularly  by  the  peraona  to  whom  we 
h«»f  to  look  for  support" 

Possibly  it  would  be  as  well  at  this  point,  in 
*e  Uffat  el  what  Dr.  MacCracken  baa  to  aay 


subsequently  on  the  suijject  of  hazing,  the 
abolition  of  fraternities,  < ontrol  of  athletics, 
social  governmpnt.  antl  other  pha><"s  of  his 
subject,  to  insert  his  disclaimer  of  the  possi- 
ble charge  of  being  a  feminist  in  the  com* 
monly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term. 

"It  may  be  thought  I  am  a  feminist,"  he 
said.  "I  am  not.  I  understand  a  feminist  to 
be  one  who  claims  for  women  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  men;  In  the  matter  of  college  edu* 
cation  1  think  womoi  have  the  best  of  the  bar^ 
gain  today.  But  I  am  certainly  not  a  femin- 
ist in  the  sense  of  one  who  believes  women  su- 
perior in  ability. 

"In  my  experience  as  a  teacher  at  Y^ale  and 
elsewhere  I  have  seen  many  a  young  man, 
within  a  year  out  of  college,  surpass  his  col- 
lege bred  sister.  The  diaci^ne  which  college 
failed  to  provide  in  his  case  came  to  him 
with  the  necessity  of  making  his  way  in  the 
world.  He  learned  aelf-control  and  self-reli- 
ance from  his  work;  and  his  mhid,  unawak- 
ened  by  the  athletic  and  social  interests  of 
college,  grew  to  maturity  over  night  in  the  op- 
portunity of  a  career.  His  sister,  handicapped 
by  an  inheritance  of  generations  of  depen- 
dency and  inferior  physique,  watched  him 
pass  her  in  a  flash  at  the  first  turn." 

In  inviting  Dr.  MacCracken  to  contribute  to  its 
series  of  discussions  on  educational  reform  the 
New  York  HenM  referred  him  to  the  recent  in- 

tiTview  with  Dean  Frederick  S.  Jone?  of  Y'ale, 
published  on  August  28  last,  in  which  Dean  Jones 
set  forth  the  reasons  that  led  Yale  to  amend  ita 
system  oT  elective  studies  in  so  radical  a  way  as 
to  amount  to  its  practical  elimination.  Dr.  Mac- 
Cracken, however,  preferred  to  discuas  the  broad- 
er subject  from  his  own  viewpoint. 

"What  does  it  matter,"  he  asked,  "whether  the 
subjects  are  elective  or  prescribed?  The  trouble 
goes  i!<  rp.  r  than  that.  There  are  certain  cogent 
reasons  why  the  women's  colleges  have  in  recent 
yeara  snrpasied  the  men*s;  why  they  are  today 
working  on  a  sounder.  Iie!t»r  basis  and  why  their 
results  are  more  encouraging." 

Before  proceeding  Dr.  MacCracken  took  occa- 
aion  to  burl  a  verbal  lance  at  Vice-President  Cal- 
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vin  Coolidge  for  his  estimate  of  the  American 
college  woman,  reflected  in  an  article  by  the 
Vice-President  published  last  June.  A  joke  pnb- 
lislii-d  in  I'assar  Misrrllriny,  the  cullepe  paper, 
a  short  time  before  purported  to  recount  a  break- 
fast ubie  eonvarution  at  the  college.  A  student 
being  asked  by  a  classmate  whether  she  f<  lt  op- 
timistic or  pe^mistic  with  the  dawn  of  the  new 
day  replied,  "Neither;  I  feel  antagonistic" 

The  inriili  nt  nf  the  joke  was  seized  upr.n  by 
Mr.  Coolidge  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  college 
■woman  to  existing  problems.  She  was,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Vice  President,  whose  home  is  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  the  scat  of  Smith  College, 
just  antagonistic. 

"Vice-President  Coolidge,"  said  Dr.  Mac- 
Cracken.  "has  spoken  somewhat  disparagingly 
of  women's  colleges,  including  Vasaar.  The  peo- 
ple who  despair  of  the  younper  generation  make 
a  modern  teacher  despair  of  them.  if  they 
would  spend  half  the  thne  studying  the  young 
college  woman  on  her  campus  that  they  spend 
talking  about  her  on  the  outside  they  would 
change  their  minds  about  her  *lamenlaMe*  ways. 
The  only  net  leauh  at  Vassar  of  Mr.  Coolidge's 
remarks  was  an  increase  of  advance  registration 
for  future  classes,  which  for  die  fdlowing  month 
ran  30  per  cent,  larger  than  any  prcfioua  month 
in  the  college's  history." 

Proceeding  then  to  outline  the  feature*  in 
which  he  believes  the  methods  and  results 
a<  hi.  ved  by  women's  colleges  surpass  those  of 
the  older,  men's  institutions,  in  the  order  in 
which  he  regards  their  Importance.  l)t  Nfac- 
Crarki  n  drew  attention  to  Vassar's  policy  of  lim- 
iting its  student  enrollment,  a  policy  dating  from 
1904^ 

"We  have,"  T)r.  MacCrark<-n  continued,  "sub- 
ordinated the  question  of  nuinbi  rs  to  tliat  of  the 
quality  of  instruction  imparled  and  the  extent 
to  which  relationships  born  in  the  freshman  year 
endure.  In  the  adoption  of  this  principle  we 
took  the  lead.  Oberlin  was  the  next  to  follow. 
And  now,  seventren  year*  later,  we  see  Princeton 
adopting  the  policy  of  limiting  her  registrants. 
The  principle  of  intimate  and  friendly  coSpera- 
tion  b<-twe<n  the  faculty  and  the  student  body 
cannot  be  maintained  at  its  highest  standard  of 
elBclency  if  a  proper  ratio  between  the  number 
of  students  and  the  number  of  the  faculty  is  not 
kept.  ProsjM'ctive  students  must  now  enroll  with 
us  at  the  age  of  10.  and  we  arc  now  enrolling 
the  entire  class  of  1927. 

"We  are  told  by  the  opponenU  of  this  principle 
that  its  effect  is  to  provide  an  education  for  the 
few.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  opposite.  Its  diro(  t  «  f 
feet  is  to  stimulate  the  esUblishment  of  more  col- 
leges. Instances  are  the  recent  opening  of  a  new 
women's  college  in  connection  with  Rutgers,  and 
another  at  l.in.l.nwood,  near  St.  Louis,  directly 
traceable  to  \  assar'.s  attitude  on  this  problem." 


The  second  feature  in  wliich  Dr.  MacCracLrn 
believes  the  men's  colleges  must  take  a  lead  fran 

the  administrative  rornrd  of  the  women's  insti- 
tutiona  is  in  the  matter  of  cooperation  in  the 
consideration  and  treatment  of  viul  problons 
affecting  education  as  a  whole.  In  this  pariicnlsr 
V  assar  Collie  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead 
nmong  her  sister  institutions  in  the  East— Mount 
Holyoke,  Wellesley,  and  Smith.  In  touching  up- 
on this  phase  of  educational  development  Or. 
MacCracken  stressed  the  fact  that  he  plaeed  it 
second  in  importance,  not  because  h«  wi^lifxl  t> 
boast  of  Vassar's  accomplishments,  much  lets 
take  credit  for  his  own  part  in  their  achievement, 
but  only  beeanae  the  results  obtained  pr<.>d 
b<  yt)nd  argument  the  soundness  of  the  policy  in- 
volved. 

In  Ot  loher,  191. the  day  following  his  inaup 
uration  as  head  of  Vassar,  Dr.  MacCrackcn  called 
into  conference  his  educational  colleagues,  the 
presidents  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley,  and 
Smith.  First  they  agreed  on  the  principle  «l  co- 
operation and  arranged  for  the  holding  at  Stated 
times  of  regular  conferences  betwf<-n  memb<TS 
of  the  faculty.  It  was  d-cii|.-d  th<-  dclegatioM 
should  include  tluee  from  car  li  college— ike 
president,  a  member  of  the  faculty  appointed  by 
the  president,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  elect- 
ed by  his  fellow  members. 

"We  agreed  at  the  time,"  Dr.  MacCracken 

e\plainr<l,  "to  pool  our  intefsts.  i*o  to  speak,  ^e 
agreed  to  meet  to  discuss  matters  of  policy,  to 
discuss  our  attitude  on  the  problems  of  the  dsv. 
matters  afffctins:  our  n-putations,  and  the  health 
of  the  educational  system  generally.  An  example 
of  the  result  came  when  President  Wilson  sougk 
to  know  the  attitude  of  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try with  respect  of  our  engaging  in  the  war.  We 
were  able  to  send  him  a  message  to  the  effrrt 
thai  30.000  of  the  best  women  in  America  desired 
to  see  the  honor  of  their  country  maintained  at 
any  coef* 

Those  conferences  are  now  a  regular  fealuf 
of  the  administrative  programs  of  the  four  insti 
tutions  named.  They  have  been  even  extended  to 
the  point  where  the  principals  of  different  ilf 
partments  meet  to  discuss  their  individual  prob- 
lems. They  have  been  carried  fonward  to  aa 
extent  that  there  is  now  something  approaching 
uniformity  in  the  entrance  requirements  of  ihi" 
four  schools.  Forms  have  been  standardiasiL 
The  college  president  and  his  requiremenls  ta- 
sti  ad  of  remaining  an  enigma  to  the  hi^  sdiool 
principal  have  become  an  inspiration  and  a  hap. 

"When  I  was  at  Yale."  Dr.  Ma<-Cracken  con 
tinned,  "should  the  proposal  have  been  made  that 
the  Yale  faculty  consult  with  HarTard*s  facalty 
about  the  beat  way  of  teacbinjz  Knfilish.  for  itv 
stance,  there  would  have  been  a  howl  tliat  would 
have  disrupted  the  university.  That  w«»  dd-J** 
loned.    But  it  baa  been  the  women**  colier« 
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thjl  ha»r  tjktn  tlif  Ii  ati  in  tin-  n«"w  movemt'nl. 

*e  air  all  frirndss  and  vn-  knuw  each  <it!ifr. 
TIm*  «•*  help  one  another." 

Dr.  MacCracken  paused  to  refl<H.-t,  momentarily, 
asrt  ihe  relative  im|><>rtancc  of  tiie  remaining 
tealan*  he  had  in  mind.    Then  he  spoke: 

"The  women's  college*,"  he  •'aid,  "are  taking 
the  lead  in  the  abolition  ol  the  fraternity  system 
ui  the  inititution  of  a  new  ordt-r  of  social 
magei  that  wUl  eliminate  the  snobbishneM  and 
nclosivencM  of  eaiailBg  institutions." 

Dr.  MacCracken  is  a  muiAet  of  Psi  Upsilon, 
and  his  interviewer  possibly  evinced  surprise  that 
he  should  a)i^  himself  as  a  critic  of  the  Greek 
letter  Micietv  >\>tem  as  established  in  American 
c«liege  life.  The  lecture  rooms  at  Vasaar  wen 
not  in  Dr.  MacCracfcen's  mind  for  the  monent 
He  was  for  the  nonce  no  longer  head  of  an  6iS« 
closive  young  women's  scbooL 

'*If  a  man  makes  the  right  fraternity  at  ooUege 
hr1l  have  a  g<KKi  time,  if  not  his  time  will  be 
bad  oat  of  all  proportion  to  that  possible  good 
li«e  he  missed 

"In  the  old  da>s  the  Fnglish  <i)llege9  provided 
the  itadent  with  a  home.  The  cootineatal  col- 
leges never  diii.  But  the  praetfcal  American  boy 
provided  that  home  for  himself,  until  now  it  has 
prsctkaily  oiarpcd  the  functions  of  the  college 
ilMir. 

"The  fraternity  system  has  jnatified  it>'  !f  his- 
torically in  filling  the  lesponaibility  which  the 
aaiwsities  failed  to  meet.  The  fraternities  pro* 
a  Iwmie  for  a  primp  nf  ronpenial  students, 
and  the  system  did  the  best  it  could  to  provide  an 
(aiiiwuMiit  where  the  better  side  of  college  life 

■i^  defelop.  This  duty  the  university  shirked. 
It  ii  Ml  the  fault  of  the  fraternity  that  as  years 
hue  gone  on  and  the  system  has  developed  it 
haihtOUKht  info  iinivtTsitN  life  tin-  evil  of  money 
•tandards  and  social  cleavage,  for  this  was  in- 
evitable in  the  fraternity  system. 

"But  the  universities,  to  be  truly  democratic 
today,  muat  purge  themselves  of  Hutac  great  dan- 
fm,  1  do  not  pretend  to  see  how  this  can  be 
'We,  The  solution  will  probably  come  only 
ikroagh  the  universities  taking  title  to  frateinity 
pfspnty  and  ntilixing  fraternity  houses  as  dor> 

"See  bow  it  has  worked  out  at  Vassar.  We 
ime  no  clubs  except  those  on  the  canpna  in 

yihifh  mrmhership  is  open  to  every  student.  The 
jfadent  l>ody  is  organized  in  five  groups — politi- 
cal. vH-ial.  athletic,  religious,  and  dramatic,  each 
hi*  own  *et  of  officers.  No  student  at  \'a's- 
«r  ha*  her  own  automobile  or  horse.  And  1 
mifht  say  here  that  the  automol)ili-  is  the  curse 
of  the  student  life  at  place*  liki-  YmIt-,  Harvard, 
■ad  Princeton.  It  extends  the  campus  150  miles 
■d  maket  the  dean  responsible  for  iHmt  night 

gS  oa  at  s  roadhouse  sixty  miles  away. 
"But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 


student!-'  oigani^ations.    I  believe  that  the  stu- 
dents' organization  in  women's  colleges  is  vastly 
■superior.  Take,  for  instance,  the  organixation 
\  assar's  debating  team. 

'i  have  seen  as  many  as  sixty-five  or  seventy 
undergraduates  organize  themselves  SO  elBciently 
in  a  debating  contest  as  to  set  an  example  for 
any  institution  on  earth.  I  have  seen  them  divide 
into  groups  for  study  and  research,  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  subject  in  hand,  in  such  a  way  that 
those  who  knew  full  well  they  had  no  chance  of 
participating  in  the  actual  debate  worked  as 
hard  as  the  individual  members  for  the  success 
of  the  team  and  the  honor  of  the  school. 

**That  was  why  the  team  from  Colgate,  whioh 
spedallxes  in  dehalea,  the  team  that  beat  Prince- 
ton  and  Cornell,  went  down  to  defeat  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  tli4-  judges  when  it  met  Vas«ar  in 
1920  to  debate  the  question  of  whether  collec- 
tive bargaining  was  essential  !n  industrial  dis- 
putes, Vas«ar  took  the  negative.  This  year  La- 
fayette came  to  take  the'afirmative  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Immignaion  should  he  restricted. 
The  result  was  the  same— Vaaaar  won  unani- 
mously." 

Mention  and  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 

abolition  of  the  fraternity  >vsttni  promptetl  the 
interviewer  to  seek  Dr.  MacCracken'a  views  on 
the  queslton  of  hazing  as  an  institution  in  college 

life. 

"I  should  like  to  add  a  word  on  that,"  was  the 
reply  given  with  akerity,  'iteeause  it  leads  to 
another  im|>ortant  point.  From  i^--  moment  the 
young  man  enters  college  he  faces  the  anomaly  of 
being  officially  regarded  as  worthless  and  of  sab- 

mitting  to  all  sorts  of  regulations  de-^i^ined  to  htt- 
press  his  worthlessnesa  upon  him.  In  many  ool- 
leges  this  goes  the  length  of  the  old  time  physi- 
cal punishments  inciHi'nl  to  hazinj;.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  being  rushed  by  fraternities  and  told 
he  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  saccesa 

of  llie  tr  ;im.  Natur;i!!\  tlie  result  is  to  leave 
hkn  with  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  moral  stand- 
aid  of  a  college  which  regards  him  in  thb  two- 
faced  light.  The  women's  colleges  have  shown 
the  way  in  a  total  abolition  of  hazing.  In  the 
month  before  the  young  woman  enters  collego 
she  receives  a  booklet  wliieli  inclinles  all  the 
rules  of  government  of  the  institution.  6he  is 
expected  to  learn  these  before  she  comes  and  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  she  will.  .She  also  re- 
ceives from  a  memlier  of  the  junior  class  a  let- 
ter of  welcome  and  an  offer  to  be  of  what  assis* 
tance  she  can  from  the  moment  of  arrival  of  the 
freshman  in  the  strange  surroundings  of  college 
life. 

'"This  letter  is  not  perfunctory  If  simply 
heralds  the  real  spirit  of  service  with  wliich  up- 
perclassmen  in  the  women's  colleges  greet  the 
new  citizens  of  the  campus.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
at  a  women's  college  the  rivalry  between  classes 
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it  a  rivalry  in  friendship,  I  know  that  many  vrill 
tay  this  system  must  develop  frightful  prigs.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not  seem  to  work  that 
way.  Perhaps  this  is  rrsponsihlc  for  the  fact 
that  the  women's  colleges  graduate  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  more  of  the  stodents  wlw  enter  than 

do  the  men's.    Tlusc  fijriires  may  not  hf  exact, 
but  I  believe  them  to  be  substantially  accurate. 
•  "Tlie  average  graduation  at  Vaaaar  has  been 

80  per  rf'ni.  for  thr  last  ten  years,  and  tliis  con- 
sidiTing  all  the  various  exigencies  that  tiiay  arise 
in  a  yoltng  woman's  life  lo  take  her  out  of  ^  hool. 
She  tiiiiy  {ii't  marrifd,  'Vhf  home  may  lie  broken 
by  financial  irverses  or  lifatli,  in  which  rase  it 
is  the  girl's  eiliiration,  rather  than  the  boy's,  that 
ia  sacrificed.  But  notwithsfandinft  all  these  things 
Vaasar  graduate.s  80  per  rent,  of  her  sttidents  as 
against  between  .SO  and  60  of  the  min  k  coHcrcs. 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent James  Rowland  .\ngcll  of  Yale  last  June 
Preaident  Alfred  E.  Steams  of  .\ndover  attacked 
the  policies  of  the  great  men's  universities  in  this 
connection.  He  ]Hiinted  out  that  they  did  not 
tide  over  the  period  of  transition  between  school 
and  college  with  any  degree  of  personal  care  and 
encouragement.  I  believe  President  Steams  was 
right  and  that  the  policies  of  Vaaaar  and  other 
women's  colleges  in  this  respect  are  responsible 
for  our  considerably  higher  percentage  of  grad- 
uates." 

Dr.  MacCracken  had  come  to  what  he  de- 
scribed as  his  fifth  major  point  wherefn  the 
women's  colleges  had  outstripped  the  men's  in 
point  of  pedagogics.  It  was:  That  the  women's 
colleges  are  far  in  advance  of  the  men's  in  the 
application  of  l!ie  prinrip'r  n'  s  -lf-govemment  in 
the  control  of  the  social  life  of  the  institutions. 
Meantime,  he  thinks  men  s  schools  have  failed 
dismally  in  this  direction.  He  points  a;:ain  to  the 
inaugural  address  of  President  AngcU  of  Yale  as 
proof  of  this  eontetrtiea,  then  cites  the  dreum* 
stances  of  last  comoiencement'a  "junior  prom'* 
at  Vassar. 

"We  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  much 

criticism  was  di  vdoplng  against  certain  features 
of  the  so-called  modern  dances.  President 
Steams  of  Andover  already  had  abolished  danc» 

ing.  The  faculty  was  receiving;  Ir  ttr  rs  from  well 
moaning  but  needlessly  concerned  persons  every* 
wheiv. 

"What  did  Vassar  do?  stihmitted  the  mat- 
ter to  the  oiiicers  of  the  Junior  class.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  class  called  a  meeting.  It  was  set 
forth  there  that  the  good  name  of  the  college  was 
at  stake.  Newrspaper  clippings  reflecting  the 
public's  attitude  toward  certain  of  the  question- 
able dances  were  distributed.  Comment  and 
criticism  were  exchanged.  What  was  the  result? 
The  junior  prom  vms  a  huge  success.  Chaper* 

onaL'e  wa«  perfect  and  more  drastic  meaSttCCS 
proved  not  only  unnecessary  but  extreme. 


"If  further  proof  than  is  found  in  Dr.  .Xngell's 
inaugural  address  of  the  fact  that  the  men's  col- 
leges have  failed  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  in  the  control  of  the  so- 
cial life  within  the  college  is  required  it  may  be 
found  in  the  recent  establishment  at  Yale  of  the 

position  of  (l"an  of  men.  This  is  a  iv)-<itinn  ex- 
actly corresponiiing  with  that  of  the  v\arden  at 
Vassar  or  the  dean  of  women  at  oo-educational 
institutions.  It  is  his  duty  to  supervise,  direct, 
and  guide  the  si>cial  life  of  the  undergraduate 
body,  to  inculcate  the  same  spirit  of  hooor 
and  responsibility  that  made  the  junior  prom 
at  Vassar  a  success,  despite  the  misgivings  of 
outside  and  less  informed  folk. 

''Then  wf  have,"  Dr.  MacCracken  continue*!. 
"  as  a  ia^t  major  point  of  consideration  the  rel»- 
tionship  between  the  students  and  the  faculty, 
and  in  this  the  men's  coUegea  are  far  and  awsf 
behind  the  women's. 

"When  I  was  at  Yale  he  was  acoouuted  a 
brave  student  who  had  nerve  enough  to  call  on  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  At  Vassar  my  door  it 
open  and  the  uVidergraduales  call  on  me  just  as 
they  would — well,  as  one  put  it — just  as  she 
would  on  the  janitor. 

"That  is  something  the  men's  colleges  must 
learn.  Perhaiis  it  will  lM!  developed  wlien  tliey 
adopt  the  principle  of  a  limitation  of  enrollment, 
as  the  women's  colleges  have  done  ahead  of 
them.  Something  must  be  done  to  maintain  the 
community  of  interest  between  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body.  For  instance,  Vassar  main- 
tains an  employment  service  for  her  alumnae. 
I  have  a  fund,  a  small  one,  at  my  disposal  for 
the  purjKise,  p>  rliajis,  of  relieving  uraduaf-* 
Stranded  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  for  tiiat  mat- 
ter. 

"We  don't  hold  our  students  or  our  graduates 
at  arm's  length.  If  one  is  engaged,  for  instance, 
in  putting  on  a  play  in  Oklahoma,  perhaps  for 

some  charitalilt  nr  <it}ii  r  alirui-'ic  purpose,  and 
is  in  doubt  ai>out  anything,  what  does  she  do? 
She  writes  to  us  and  we  send  her  books,  sugges- 
tions, a'i-i>-!aiire  of  every  sort.  She  expe-  is  and 
receives  it.  But  that  is  only  beotnse  the  rela- 
tionship  between  the  students  and  the  facnltr 
was  sincere  and  sound  in  her  undcrgradtute 
days.    She  never  forgets. 

"That  leads  me  to  tftis  thought  toaehinf  upon 
athletics.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Harv-ir-l 
spirit  flames  brightest  in  the  middle  of  tiie  Sta- 
dium.  The  Vasaar  spirit  bams  with  an  eqosl 

intensity  anv'where  w^ithin  the  college. 

"Some  of  the  men's  colleges  are  scarcely  more 
than  physical  training  cam  pa,  but  lest  yon  think 
that  Vassar  has  no  athletics  of  a  strenuous  sort- 
well,  there  is  Miss  Kleanor  Goss.  But  to  return 
to  the  point.  \^e  have  no  grand  stand  on  the 
athletic  field.  We  have  eliminated  the  profes- 
sional coach.    We  liave  eliminated  professional- 
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nai  alonf  thr  line.  And,  speaking  perhaps 
in  parrnthrsi*,  Yal<*  has  a  paid  Y.  M.  C  A. 
a^t;  \<i«i»ar  conducts  her  own  Christian  As»o- 

"'\  a*«i3r  priivid''*  a  cup  rv*T>'  year  to  the  class 
that  gelA  out  the  greatestt  number  of  students  in 
cMMputitiwii  exercises.  We  donH  care  whether 
thrr  win  or  lo««".  It's  thr  number  out  that  counts 
— and  we  httw  rliminated  the  professional  coach. 

*^nist  Icwb  lo  consideratmn  of  a  miner  bnt 

^ft  VCrj  iapOCtant  point   Mlu-rein   tin-  \vr>tni-n*s 

coOefes  exceii  the  men's.   That  is  in  the  degree 
in  which  chey  have  ntiliied  the  fine  arts.  There 
«  a  eottspioMHM  exception — the  Harrard  Glee 
aak 

"That  ia  a  ma^ificent  institution.  We  have 
had  it  at  Vassar.  and  we  have  had  a  less  aocom- 
piislied  organization — one  Uiat  sang  ragtime  and 
jazx.  Wh«i  a  vote  was  taken  to  determine  what 
sort  of  concert  the  Vassar  undergraduate  body 
lilted  best  it  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Harvard  sort  of  entertainment.  That  was  merely 
an  exprc««ion  in  favor  of  the  Harvard  type. 

"But.  excepting  perhaps  in  an  appreciation  of 
fwir^.  where  men  and  women  meet  on  easier 
zroond.  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  graduate 
'•;  a  women's  college  shows  a  keener  and  truer 
ipprais^  of  the  giNxi.  the  pure,  the  sublime  in 
art,  m— ic,  and  the  drama.  So,  then,  it  is  not 
-  rpri<>ng  it  ootdoes  Yale  in  the  matter  of  the 
uJlege  play. 

**We  oee  the  dramatic  orgamsation  of  the 
»»iBen'*  college  write  the  play.  We  see  the  same 
organisation  act  the  roles,  coached,  instructed, 
pnaipieii  and  what  not,  within  itself.  Its  mem- 
Krr«  create  the  Costumes,  even  to  dyeing  them 
t^  proper  colors;  they  paint  the  posters  for  the 
•ham  and  ihey  handle  the  bnainess  management 
f.rr  thr  whole  affair. 

"Wliat  do  we  find  in  the  average  man's  col- 
W??  We  6nd  a  dramatic  club  presided  over 
a  paid  coach,  who  rent.s  costunif>*  ami  an  or- 
ciirvtrs,  if  necessary,  hires  a  theatre,  and  puts  on 
a  pieee  that  eeme  one  else  wrote  and  still  per- 
Mts  in  calling  it  a  college  enterprise." 

Gsaelttding.  Dr.  MacCracken  l>esouglit  the 
Vw  York  Herald  to  give  a  paragraph's  space  lo 
lA  opieaBion  of  appreciation  of  the  support  of 
Uv>  wsman  graduate  for  her  Alma  Mater. 

"From  whence,"  he  asks,  "would  come  our 
rbief  fapport  weie  it  not  for  these  noble  women? 
How  often  doe«  one  hear  of  a  bequest  to  a 
vvawe's  college?  Our  money  must  come  in 
rr«at  measurr  from  our  splendid,  loyal  alumnae. 
It  n  rt- rr<»ttal>!'-.  but  true,  that  V'a^isar  and  some 
ocber  .\mrrican  women's  colleges  are  better 
kasva  in  Frnnce  than  they  are  in  New  York 
City. 

"This  fact  is  one  that  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  men's  e<rfleges  would  Bo  wdl  to  ponder  over. 
Sis  VaMU*  firls  last  commeaeemenl  declined 


deanships  in  other  colleges.  They  were  offered 
hr  (  au>ie  \  assar  has  solved  the  social  problem  in 

American  C4>l!e{:e  life. 

The  men's  co!le;;<  <  liave  not.  They  have  not 
Controlleil  till-  sludt'iit  body.  They  have  not 
solved  the  central  problem  of  what  they  arc  for. 
It  is  a  bigger  problem  than  oiun,  because  they 
are  dealing  with  a  factor  lesa  responsive  to  en- 
vitotunenl  and  influence.  We  have  shown  the 
way,  hut  that  problem  still  is  theirs.** 

HARVARD  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Yoti  wore  in  error  when  you  stated  in 
last  week's  Bulletin  that  I  wanted  a 
copy  of  Volume  IV'  of  the  Harvard 
Psychological  Studies  to  send  to  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Lyons.  It  is 
Volume  III,  not  Volume  IV^  \vhi(  h  is  de- 
sired. I  hope  that  some  one  may  be  will- 
ing to  supply  it. 

WiLUAM  C.  Lane,  *81. 

librarian  of  the 
Harvard  College  Library. 

RECREATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

A  letter  published  in  the  Bulletin 
about  a  year  ago  from  S.  K.  Kerns,  head- 
master of  the  Country  Dav  Srhool  at 
Newton,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  boys  preparing  for  college, 
because  of  the  pressure  of  sdiool  work 
drop  their  music  or  other  such  intellectijal 
re<-realions.  The  more  I  have  thnufiht 
about  this  fad,  ihc  more  stroiiply  it  iiti- 
presscs  itself  on  me,  and  the  mure  1  feel 
that  the  schools  ought  to  do  something  to 
correct  it. 

Re  ently  I  talked  with  a  proup  of  par- 
ents of  our  hoys  and  a.sked  ihem  what 
they  would  tiiink  of  making  one  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation  from  this 
school  a  reasonable  profidency  in  one  of 
these  extra-curriculum  activities.  Their 
respon.se  was  rather  stronply  in  favor  of 
the  suggestion.  Siiu'e  then  I  have  talked 
with  some  of  the  other  private  school 
principals  in  the  city  and  find  their 
attitude  also  favorable.  There  ai<  T  r  m 
see.  a  number  of  practical  diffK  nltit-s  in  ihe 
way,  perhaps  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
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matter  of  deciding  what  shall  coiuitttate 
acceptable  recreational  activities  of  this 

sort.    It  has  occurred  to  me  that  among 

the  readers  of  the  Bl  LLETIN',  there  must  l)e 
valuable  supirestions  and  opinions  on  this 
matter,  and  1  shall  be  very  glad,  eitiier 
.  through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  or 
by  personal  letter,  to  hear  from  any  who 
rare  to  express  themselves.  It  is  sad  but 
true  that  nianv  ihinps  which  form  part  of 
the  training;  of  un  educated  man  at  present 
find  no  regular  place  in  most  of  our 
sdiools. 

W.  D.  Head,  'Q2. 

The  Nichols  School, 
liulTalo,  x\.  Y. 

1920  LUNCHEON  IN  BOSTON 

The  following  members  of  the  clans  of  1920 
attended  tlu-  luncheon  which  was  held  in  Boston 

on  Oct.  14: 

F.  C.  Churdi,  Jr.  J.  Perrin,  N.  S.  White,  R. 
G.  Stone,  Donald  Hulbruok.  B.  S.  Blanchard.  G. 
C.  Noyw,  D.  P.  Roliinw.n.  G.  L.  Hood.  B.  F. 
Wilson,  G.  L.  Van  Berpen.  C.  F.  Weeden,  P.  C 
Newlon,  R.  H.  Bowen.  M.  H.  Dill,  C.  W.  Eliot, 
3d,  K.  E.  Lnttrwpp.  S.  B.  Young.  R.  G.  Phemis- 
ter,  F.  W.  Ha'l.  R.  M.  Sanders.  H.  W.  Harris, 
Jr.,  T.  C.  HoVombe,  C.  L.  Bond.  H.  F.  Gibhs 
Jr.,  R.  W.  Harwood,  Bartletl  Guild,  Vt.  E. 
Harris,  T  M.  AtkiiMon.  R.  H.  Denitison,  Y.  H. 
Buhler,  S.  Hill. 

HARVARD-TECH  CHEMICAL  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  for  the  year  of  the  Harvard- 
Technology'  Chemiral  Chih  was  held,  Oct.  2S,  at 
the  Ameriran  Academy  of  .\rts  and  Sciences 
building  in  Boston.  Professor  A.  B.  Lamb  of  the 

Harvard  (iticmistry  Pfiiartment  <*poke  on  "The 
DifTi-rential  Oxidation  of  Carbon  Monoxide  and 
Hydrogen,'*  and  Professor  J.  F.  Norris  of  the 
Technolopy  Chemistry  Department  spoke  on 
'■Rei-ent  Work  in  Organic  Chemistry.**  The 
club  was  founded  in  1897  by  members  of  the 
chenii'^tiy  (lepartmenl*  in  M.ir\:ir<!  atnl  Ticli- 
nu!og),  and  has  continued  ati  an  iiiiurniai  organ- 
iaatieo. 

MIDDLESEX  CLUB  OF  HARVARD 

Frederick  Winsor,  '93,  headmaster  of  the  .Mid* 
dlesex  School,  Concord.  Mass.,  was  the  itrincipal 
sjxakfr  at  a  vmoker  of  the  Middlesex  Cliil)  nf 
Harvard,  held  in  the  Union  last  Friday  evening. 
All  gMMhiaice  of  the  MiddJceex  School  who  ue 
now  students  in  Harvard  Unhrersitj  were  invited 
to  attend. 


DEATH  OF  FRED  H.  t-EAVITT 

Fred  H.  l^eavitt,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Leavitt  ft  Peirce,  Harvard  Square,  died  Oct  21^ 

at  the  Cirlilan!  Hnspital,  Brorkton.  Mass..  where 
he  underwent  a  surgical  opcratiun  a  few  days 
before. 

L^'avitt  &  Pf'irre  have  been  in  business  arro»* 
the  street  from  the  College  Yard  for  almost  forty 
years,  and  both  members  of  the  firm  have  kno«m, 
anil  l)ffn  known  by.  the  great  majority  of  Har- 
vard .students  in  that  period.  Indeed,  Leavitt 
&  Peirce's  shop  has  been  a  oeMfe  of  Hanraid 
activities.  .Mr.  Leavitt  was  very  popular,  and 
had  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  .«everal 
of  the  Harvard  undergraduate  societies.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Cambridge  Trust  Co.,  and  a 
member  of  many  fraternal  organizations.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  sen* 
Peirce  H.  Leavitt,  '10.  MJ).  '14,  who  IS  prac^ 
tising  his  profession  at  Brockloiu 

HARVARD  MEN  AT  SWARTHMORE 

Several  Harsan!  mm  limk  part  in  the  inaugu- 
ration   of    Frank    Aydelotte    as    Piesidenl  of 
Swarthmore  College  on  Oct.  21  and  22.  Hr. 
.\ydeIotte  himself  received  the  degree  of  .\.M. 
at  Harvard  in  1903.    Wilson  M.  Powell.  ^  < 
President  of  the  Corporstion  of  Swaitlunerp.  < 
presided   at   the    inauguration   ceremonies,   an  I 
Professor  Roger  B.  Merriman,  '96,  B.UtL  (Ox- 
ford) "99,  spoke  as  the  delegate  from  the  Eag*  * 
lish  university.    Professor  J.  L  I^wes,  .\.M.  "03. 
P!i  n.  'OS,  waa  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  dinaer  j 
given  to  the  ddcgatea  on  the  evening  of  Oct  2L  | 

I 

CALENDAR 

FRinAY,  Nov.  4. 
Research  Club  at  the  Medical  SchooL  "Evi* 
dence  for  Nervous  Control  of  Some  Internal  Se> 
eretions."  Professor  Cannon,  .\mphitheatre  of 
Building  A,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Long- 
wood  Ave.,  Boston,  12J0  P.  M. 

SATttaoAY,  Nov.  5.  j 
Football,  Princeton  vs.  Harvard,  at  Prinoeton.  j 

Sunday,  Nov.  6. 
Appleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  M.;  preacher,  | 
Rev.  .•samuel    MeChnrd   Crother.s,   D.D.,    IX.D,  • 
Minister  of  the  First  Church   in  Cambridge,  i 
(Unitarian). 

Tin  KSD^Y.  Nov.  10.  , 
Symphony  Concert,  Laura  Littlefield,  soprano, 
soloist;  Sanders  Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

Saturday.  Nov.  12. 
Football,  Brown  vs.  Harvard,  at  the  StadiooL 

Sunday,  Nov.  13. 
Appleton  Chapd  aei  vice,  11  A.  M.t  pnacha,  1 

Rev.    Charles    ReynoWs    Thrown.    DD,  LLDt, 
Dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Tbe  Ahimni  Aaaocution  on  reqaeat  will  give  the  addresacs  of  Harvard  men. 


"67— The  add^(^«s  of  Bennett  F.  Davenport, 
AiL  70.  M.D.  71.  is  14  Summit  Road,  Water- 
Mwa,  MaM. 

70  Brooks  Adams,  Or.  70-71.  Law  71-72, 
lad  Mr*.  Adams  have  recently  returned  from 
Eanpe. 

78-  Jamrs  A.  Tufts,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
rfiturr  at  thr  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  is  preai- 
dmi  of  thr  New  Hampahire  Senate,  president  of 

!hr  Nfw  England  Association  of  Collpges  and 
bKOoduj  Schools,  vice-president,  for  northern 
Jbv  EaiJaad,  of  the  American  IJnitarian  Asso- 
ciation, and  honorary  vice-president  of  the  So- 
urtt  fui  thf  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Kor- 

79-  V^illiam  I,  Munroe's  address  is  373  Cooi- 
BMOwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

to — ^Frederic  A.  Tupper  has  written  a  poem* 
-ntiiled  "I.e«ve  Thfm  in  France,"  which  was 
t'ublished  in  thf  Journal  of  Education,  Sept.  1, 
1921. 

^--Arthur  .M.  Comey's  address  k  380  ML 
\ubum  St.,  Cdinbridge,  Mass. 

•84-WiIliam  C.  Sturgis,  A.M.  "Se.  Ph.D.  and 
K.U.  (Nat.  Hist.)  '90,  recently  made  a  trip 
aroand  the  world  studying  the  missionary  work 
u(  the  .\n|Jifan  Church  in  India,  the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  ia 
•  ■Mttber  of  The  American  Commission  of  World 
CaafcKnce  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Com- 
■Main  en  Ike  Bevisioa  of  the  Book  of  f^mimyi 
Pkiyv. 

^M— Augustus  Thomdike,  M.D.  has  nowed 
hit  iftee  to  601  Beacon  Sl,  Boston. 

V— 'The  address  of  Robert  S.  Bickford,  Law 
■1>-d6.  is  3  Phillips  Place,  Cambridge. 

V— Charles  Bohlen's  address  is  Ipswich,  Mass. 

"n-Die  addzess  of  Alfred  P.  Hebard,  LL.B. 
^  ii  6  Story  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

"W-AIbert  F.  Brown's  adareas  is  36  MaxweU 
^  tMon,  24.  Msas. 

MD  ^90— Colonel  Jo«-I  C.  Goldthwait  was 
eieded  sargeon  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
WfiM  War  at  a  neetinf  of  that  organization 
b'ld  at  Cadet  Armory.  Boston,  Sept  30,  1921. 

^Jeha  C  S.  Andrew,  A.M.  "9^,  &T3.  (An- 
dswr  Seadnary)  ^02,  haa  been  appointed  Atso- 
eiste  Professor  of  History  at  Colby  College, 
TMcniUe,  Me.  He  will  give  courses  in  Ameri- 
ca esaalitatiofial  hisioiT.  During  Uie  war  he 
»i«  in  educational  director  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

AJL  "96— Lttcien  £.  Taylor,  of  tlw  catalogue 
filMlMial  of  the  Boston  Puhlic  Librar,  haa 
«H|lBd  a  ffoadhig  lirt  od  DuMe,  pttbUdMd  hf 


tlic  Library  5n  commemoration  of  the  600th  an- 
niversary of  the  poet's  death.  Mr.  Taylor  ia  one 
of  the  founders  and  editors  of  IdhvyLt/t,  a 
monthly  staff  bulletin  of  the  Library,  a  publica- 
tion in  what  ia  practically  a  new  6eld.  The  first 
number  appeared  Oct.  15,  1921. 

'97-  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  trusslccs  of  Milton 
Academy  to  succeed  George  Wigglesworth,  *74. 
Hallowell  has  for  some  time  been  chaimuui  of 
the  executive  cunmiittee  ol  the  school. 

LL.B.  '97 — Clarence  N.  Goodwin,  of  Chicago, 
formerly  a  Judge  of  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Cuurt.  IS  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Bar  As- 
sociation Delegates,  American  Bar  Association.  ■ 
At  the  request  of  that  association  he  has  called 
a  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Conference,  to  be 
hdd  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Feb.  29  and  24,  1922. 
to  discuss  the  .\ssociation*s  recommendation  that 
two  years  of  study  in  college  and  three  in  a  law 
school  he  made  a  eonditlon  to  admiaalon  to  the 
bar. 

*98 — ^Rudolph    B.    Kleriihem's   address   is  221 
North  St..  BulTaio.  N.  Y. 

'99— John  B.  Hawes,  M.D.  03.  has  moved  his 
office  to  11  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

99— James  C  Howe'a  addiess  Is  Canton  Ave* 
Readville.  Mass. 

'99 — James  A.  Moyer,  AM.  '04.  Massachusetts 
State  Director  of  University  Extension,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department 

'99^Henry  M.  Rideout  has  leeealljr  pufaiidwd 
a  new  boolc,  "Fern  Seed." 

'00  -Charles  B.  Curtis's  address  Is  2134  Wy- 
oming .'\ve.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

'00 — ^Max  Hirsch  is  president  of  the  Sachs 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  ladies 
fine  shoes,  Cincinnati,  O. 

'01— The  address  of  Gustave  E.  Behr,  S  M.  '02, 
is  143  West  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'01  James  W.  Scott  is  associated  in  the  ptm^ 
tice  of  the  law  with  Frank  P.  Deering,  Univer- 
sity of  California  75,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Myrick,  Deering  &  Scott,  at  14  Montgomery  St, 
San  Franciaook  CaL 

H)2— Robert  F.  Janes,  LLB.  XM,  is  an  attORlojr 
for  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  His  addfCM  ia 
103  Liberty  Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

^OS— George  Gibbs.  Jr.,  Or.  '03-04.  who  during 
the  war  was  a  major  in  the  Quai  i  TUia-^ters*  Re- 
serve Corps,  has  been  retained  as  landscape  ar- 
chitect for  the  American  oameCeriea  in  Europe. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  hf  him,  under  direc- 
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tka  of  the  National  Comniiaaion  of  Fine  Arts, 
aftn  a  three  montiu'  vi«it  in  Europe.  Gibbe 
is  cenlhiBiiig  tlw  work  in  Enropei 

*03  \dnm  Haskell  is  vice-president  of  the 
Tennessee  Furniture  Corporation  (operating  the 
Acme  Fomiture  Co.,  Loomfe  ft  Hut  Fnallan 
Co..  and  the  OdorlcM  RefriieraUNr  Go.)  of  Qua- 
lanooga,  Tenn. 

The  address  of  John  V.  Gano»  AM.  '06, 
M  2411  Uplaml  Place,  Watnat  HiUa,  Cinoiinali, 
0. 

'05— The  addreM  of  Raymond  S.  Titna,  IID. 

•  W,  is  3r,  Bay  Slat.-  Road.  Boston. 

*06— '1  lie  addreds  of  Quincy  A.  Brackett,  S.B. 
'07,  is  44  Itendale  St,  Springfield,  Maaa. 

'06— Thf  address  of  Robert  l  ee  Hale.  A.M.  W, 
I.L.B.  '09,  is  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

'08  -Ralph  D.  Chamberlin  is  with  the  Travel- 
lers Insuranee  Cn.,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston.  His 
lioiiir  address  is  .536  l'lyin()ulli  St.,  Abington, 
Ma»8. 

08 — .\  second  child,  Durothy  Comstock,  was 
born  Aug.  31,  1921,  to  A.  Barr  Comstock,  LL.B. 
'10,  and  Mrs.  Comstock.  Comstock  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Dresel,  Parker  ft  Com> 
atocic,  Boston. 

106  A  second  daughter.  Amy  Barbara,  was 
bom  at  Cambridge,  July  18,  to  Jos<^^()li  S.  Davis 
and  Florence  (Danielson)  Davis.  Davis  has  re- 
cently become  director  of  the  Food  Reaeardi  In^ 
atitute,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  llniversity. 

"08 — The  address  of  Laurence  P.  Dodge,  Gr. 
Xie-09,  is  208  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Roger  S.  Hoar,  LLB.  11,  AJU.  '21,  has 
reaigned  his  commission  in  the  Army  to  become 
assistant  to  the  secretary,  (George  A.  Moriaon, 
Harvard  '00),  of  the  Bucyrus  Co,  manafacturera 
of  eicavating  machinery.  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hoar  and  his  family  are  living  at  715  Hawrthome 
Ave;.  Hia  book,  "A  Course  in  Exterior  Ballia- 
tics,"  haa  jait  been  published  by  the  U.  S.  A. 
Ordnance  Department. 

'09 — \  daughter,  Louise  Merriam,  was  bom, 
July  30,  1921,  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  to  Bernard 
\.  Merriam  and  Elsie  (Macdonald)  Merriam. 
Merriam  is  a  captain  in  the  Massaehusetta  Mo- 
tional Guard,  commanding  Company  I),  the  ma- 
<  hine  gun  cumjuin)  of  the  First  Battalion,  Tliird 
Massaehusetta  infantry,  which  is  located  at 
Framin^ian. 

'09— Walter  I..  Remick  is  teaching  in  the  min- 
ing department  of  tlte  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.  His  addreas  ja  5S16  Dberty  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

'lU—Arthur  M.  Coding's  address  is  kew-Foreat 
Lane,  Kew  Gaidena,  N.  Y. 

'10    John  K   Mahoney  is  in  charge  of  the  ;ic 
counting  department  of  the  W.  C  Ranch  of  the 
Bowie  Lmnber  Co.,  Ltd.  The  ranch  is  ttnder  the 

management  of  the  Morse  Agri<  ultural  Service, 
of  which  Stanley  F.  Morse,  Bj\.S.  06,  is  head. 


'10 — A  second  daughter,  Julia  Peverley  Small, 
was  born,  July  7,  1921,  to  Thomas  L.  Small  and 
Fredriktt  (ChonUU)  SndL 

A.M.  '10  W.  Bedford  Moore.  Jr.,  Law  '10-12, 
is  in  the  cotton  tmsttwias  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  The 
fim,  Lowry  ft  Moore,  was  celaUiabed  in  1919. 
Moiirr  lias  tlirr-e  cliildren:  Annie  Lee,  Walter 
Bedford,  3<i,  and  iiess  Finley.  He  lives  at  906 
Laurens  St,  Coltunbia. 

'11  Willard  1.  Paul  is  with  the  SlatenviUe 
Finishing  Co.,  Slatersville,  R.  I. 

A.M.  '11— Antonius  P.  Savvidis,  Ph.D.  *17, 
\.I5  (Hohert  Coll-,  Turkey)  '00,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Avsiatani  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  at  Golby  Cirflege,  WalecviUch  Me. 
He  has  been  for  sooM  Umo  OB  the  tracWng  Staff 

of  Robert  College. 

'12 — jolin  Elliott  is  the  manager  of  a  bfaadl 
oflice  of  Kidd'-r,  Pr-abiKiy  &  Co.,  inveStBMBt 
hankers,  at  45  Ka»t  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

'12-  (!lifTord  S.  Parker  is  an  instructor  in 
French  at  Columbia  (College,  New  York  City. 

LL.B.  '12-^  Louis  B.  King  wa^  married  at 
Clinton,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  to  Miss  .Ann  Mildnd 
Lowe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  will  live  in  Newlea, 
Mass. 

'13 — .\  son,  Bradley  Bigelow,  was  born  at  Boo- 
Ion,  Oct.  1,  1921,  to  C^orge  H.  Bigelow  and  Mar- 
garet (Wesaelhoeft)  Bigelow.  Bigelow  is  Direc> 
tor  of  Industrial  Health  el  Antioch  CoUege^ 
Yellow  Springs,  O. 

'13— James  L.  J^linoL,  Jr^  was  married  at  St. 
Johns  Church,  Beverly  Farms,  Maas.,  Oct.  1, 
1921,  to  Miaa  Miriam  Sears,  daughter  of  Richard 
D.  Sears,  "83.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minot  will  live  at 
229  Marlboro  St.,  Boston. 

'14— John  M.  A.  Dougherty's  address  is  62S 
West  113th  St..  New  York  Ciiy. 

11  Earl  B.  Putnam's  mUtsss  is  IW  Spmoe 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'14 — The  engagement  of  Harold  St,  John» 
A.M.  15,  Ph  D.  '17,  to  Miaa  EUsaboih  J.  Chand- 
ler,  (Redcliffe)  '16,  has  been  announced.  Miss 
Chandler  is  the  daughter  of  Alfred  D.  Chandler, 
'(>8,  and  St.  John  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  £.  St.  John,  79.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St  John 
will  live  in  Pulbuin,  Wash.  St.  John  isan  Aa- 
sistant  Professor  of  fiotanjr  in  the  State  CoUess 
of  Washington. 

'15— Julian  W.  Ballou's  address  is  8  Middle 
St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

'l.S -.A  daughter,  Jean  Chandler,  waa  bom  at 
Burlington,  .Mass.,  Sept  28,  1921,  to  Clyde  R. 
(Chandler  and  Doris  (Peritins)  Chandler,  (Jack* 
son)  '18.  Chandler  ia  teaching  i>g|tTh  and  hia- 
(ory  at  the  Wobum  High  School. 

"1') — A  daughter,  Janet  Page  Cottrcll,  was  bom 
Aug.  25,  1921.  to  Donsld  C  CoUrell  and  Lois 
(Page)  Cottrell. 

'15  Ralph  (>.  Critninins  was  married  recent- 
ly at  Dublin,  Ireland,  to  Miss  Ethel  Chance^ 
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daughter  of  Colond  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Qiance 
of  Mrrrion  Square,  Dublin.  Crimmins  and  Mia* 
(Thanrr,  whuse  father  it  a  diitinguiahed  ph7ai> 
<  ian  in  Ireland,  have  been  atadying  meiBeiBe  at 
Oxford  University. 

S.  Powell  Criflitta'a  addren  ia  1238  North 
Stair  St.,  Chiragn. 

*15 — ^Lrverett  F.  Hooper  waa  married,  Oct  1, 
1921,  to  Mhs  Loeia  L.  Gates  of  Montrlair,  N.  J. 

'!>  -John  M.  Kingman  was  recently  married  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  to  liliaa  Ruth  Matthews  of  thai 
rity.  Kingman  ia  treaaorcr  oC  the  Sears  ft  Nicb- 
oU  Co.,  Chillicothe,  0.  Mr.  and  ISn.  Kfangnuui 
will  live  in  ChiUicotbe. 

'IS-^Cfaarles  E.  Mead.  Law  15.17.  u  with  th« 
("otton  Rpsi'arch  Co.,  1020  Washington  St,  Boa> 
Ion.   His  home  addreas  ia  Wealon,  Maaa. 

*15— AKred  R.  P.  Sayers  has  joined  with  Ben> 
jam  in  Silbormann  in  opening  at  lift  Eaat  On- 
tario St.,  comer  of  North  Michigan  Ave;*  Clii* 
rago.  a  book  and  art  shop  wfaieh  will  be  devoted 
to  the  beat  literary  pvoduetionak  BMNleni  tm  well 
aa  claaaie. 

*1S— Riebard  Sonthgate,  Law  *15-16,  reeently 

Third  Sf'rri'lary  of  thf  \rtipriran  Fnihassy  at 
Rome,  is  now  Second  Secretary.  He  has  been 
aMifpied  to  dnty  m  the  Departmeot*  of  State  in 
rnnn>>rtinn  witli  i?i>'  fi'Tihroming  ConfanBoe  en 
the  Limitation  of  Armament. 
M.M.E.  *1S— William   C.    Atwaier.  captain, 

Kngin"<  r  (^'orps,  V.  S.  Army,  has  been  detailed 
as  Military  Instructor  «t  Johns  Hopkins  Univer* 
•tty.  Ralttmore. 

Cr  "I'^  IB — I.rrny  J.  Cook  is  .A!«sistant  Profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
leu*. 

'T^>  Th>-  aiMr.  ■v'i  of  F'lwart!  C.  Ehrcnsperger, 
A..M.  18,  Sheldon  Fellow  1921  1922.  Bonn  Uni- 
veratty,  ia  in  eare  of  the  American  Expreia  Co.. 

17  Rfgicrunp?  .*>tra««»r,  Coblrn/,  Cprmnnv. 

*16 — Herbert  Feis's  address  is  Department  of 
Eoononriea,  Unfversitjr  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

'16 — yman  R.  Miller  is  an  insurance  broker, 
at  Room  Rttl.  20  Broadway,  New  Yefic  Chf. 

"16^  Kenneth  E  Potr,  S  B.  (M  I.  T.  and  Har 
vard>   '18,  is  an  instructor  in  mechanical  en- 
irfnerring,  laboratory  praetfee,  and  raaehiiie  de- 
sign  at  the  Nfw   Hampshirr  College  oT  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H. 

*16— William  W.  T«tde  waa  married  at  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Melrose,  Oi  t  1,  1021.  to  Nfiw 
Ruth  Anderton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  luttle  will  live 
■B  Ifalraae. 

•1(S^r»^orge  C.  Wood,  AM  "17.  i«  \9siBtant 
Profes»or  of  Romance  Languages  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

'17  Th^  Rt'I,LETI^  was  in  ^rror  in  stating 
that  Thomas  K.  Fisher's  address  was  Voses 
Lane,  Milton.  Maaa.  It  la  St  Pknl'a  School,  Gon- 
cord,  N.  H. 


'17- Wilford  A.  Walker  h  teaching  at  the 
Wobum,  Mass.,  High  School  Hia  addreae  ia 
4  Fainriew  Road,  Wobum. 

'18-  John  F.  Brown,  Jr>,  was  married.  Sept  27, 
1921,  at  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  to  Miss  Gladys 
Ceraldine  Pascoe  of  West  Ossipee,  N.  H.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  will  live  in  Boston. 

'18— Robert  M.  Coleman's  addresa  to  Kobni 
School  for  Boys,  Harrison-on-Sound,  N.  Y. 

'18 — The  engagement  of  A.  Edward  MacDou- 
gall  to  Mias  Ina  Brown  of  Wincheater,  Maaa.,  baa 
been  announced.  MacDongall  is  beginning  hia 
third  year  in  the  Columbia  T.aw  School.  Hia 
address  ia  23  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

IS— Ahm  R.  Maitia  ie  lealdeat  HMuger  of  the 
New  Orleana  efioe  of  the  FeRysHnlef  Advert 
tiaing  Co. 

*18— Pad  A.  Wilks  was  married  at  Springfield, 

Mass  .  July  9.  1Q21.  to  Miss  Mary  Ethel  Lihhy 
of  that  city.  Wilks's  addresa  ia  192  Cental  Sl, 
Springfield. 

'19— William  F.  .Mmy,  Jr.,  waa  married  re- 
cently at  the  "Little  Church  Aromd  the  Comer" 
in  New  York  Qtjr  to  BGaa  Maigaret  Lae  lioon 
of  r)<  troit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Afaay  will  live  hi  Cam' 

bridge. 

*19— Robert  R.  Bishop  la  with  the  Ent^and- 

Walton  Co..  Iruthor.  102  ^nuth  St.,  Boston.  His 
home  address  is  40  The  Ledges  Road,  Newton 
Centre,  Maaa. 

'V)  Edward  L.  Burrill,  Jr  .  Iia<»  left  the  Farm- 
ers Loan  &  Trust  Co.  and  is  with  A.  A.  Hons- 
man  i  Co^  hrokera,  90  Broad  St.,  New  Yorfc 
Citv. 

19— The  addresa  of  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr..  ia  120 
Brattle  St.,  Candiridge. 

'19^ — The  engagement  of  Philo  B.  l.ange  to 
Miss  Alice  Wells  of  Dayton,  0.,  has  been  an- 
nonnoed. 

"20 — The  i  tipngi  iiirnt  of  Charles  C.  Conover  to 
Misa  Marjorie  Gardner  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  baa 
been  aaiMaaced,  Gonefrar  ia  Ihring  at  the  Beta 
Theta  PI  Clnh^  New  Yeik  Qtr. 

OBITUARIES 

'M>~-jAMKs  Lmkiuson  Carpenter.  Died  at 
New  York  City,  Oct.  25.  1921.— He  waa  for 
many  years  ,i  Ifador  of  the  admiralty  bar  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  1908  he  waa  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Maritime  Conference  at  Paria.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbr  Harvard  CInb 
of  New  York  City,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  New  York  Gty,  the  Amerieaa 
Bar  Association,  the  New  York  State  Bar  .Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

72   Camitii>;    C.ronr.r.    Kidder,   LLB  7t 
Died  at  .New  York  City,  Oct.  20.  1921.— He  was 
Jbom  hi  BalttoMMre,  Jaif  6^  tKSXK  die  aen  of  Ca» 
iDua  and  Smh  (Henrick)  Kidder,  and  entered 
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Harvard  from  Pliillips  Ex^'ter  Academy  in  thfl 
sophomore  year.  He  stood  high  in  his  daM^ 
WM  ■  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man,  and  fraduated  from 
the  Law  Srlmol  summa  cum  laitde.  He  began 
practice  in  New  York  in  the  o&cc  of  Judge  Em* 
mot  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  New  Yoilc  bar  in 

JaniKiiy,  1877,  wit!i  <siKTial  mention;  lafrr  hf 
was  a  member  of  the  firms  of  Emmot^  Burnett 
«  Kidder,  Ivina,  Kidder  t  Meletier,  and  Kidder. 
Ayrrs  &  Rip^s  He  was  married  at  New  York, 
Dec.  3,  1881,  to  Matilda  Cushman  Faber  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
prominent  in  many  ways;  he  was  a  vestryman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  member  of  the  Essex 
Pailc  Commiaaion,  a  director  of  the  Motnal  Ben- 
efit  \ s^nr ialion,  a  member  of  the  Essex,  the  Es- 
sex County  Country,  and  the  Orange  County 
Field  Cluba,  and,  in  New  York  Oty,  of  the  Cen- 
tury Assnciafion,  the  l'niver«ity  and  Harvard 
Qubs,  the  Down  Town  Association,  the  Bar  As- 
sedation  of  the  City  of  New  Y«rk,  the  New 

York  roiinty  T  awyers'  Association,  and  also  the 
American  and  Mew  York  State  Bar  Associations. 
He  ia  nnrvhred  by  Ma  wife,  his  two  sons,  Jerome 
Faber  Kidder,  "05,  and  Herrick  Faber,  and  a 
danfhlff,  Mrs.  Lois  Allen,  wife  of  Eugene  York 
Allot. 

Law  78-7')  Frank  Edwin  Smith.  A.B.  and 
B.S.  (Illinois  College)  78.   Died  Dec  2,  1911. 

'Bl—WiLUAM  BtNNF.Y.  Died  at  Watch  HiO. 
B  T .  Aup  8.  lf)21  He  was  well  known  in  the 
hankin^i  and  brokerage  business.  His  first  con- 
nection  was  with  the  Rhode  Island  Hoa|lital 
Trust  Co..  ProvlHrni  (•  He  then  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  banking  hrm  of  Wilbour,  Jackson  & 
Co..  and  later  junior  partner  in  the  finn  of  Shel* 
don  &  Hinney.  .\bout  twenty  years  ago  he 
joined  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Slade  &  Co.,  Prov- 
den(  e,  with  which  he  was  associated  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  is  survived  hv  liis  widow  and 
two  daughters,  a  brother,  and  a  sister. 


'89— William  Butlfh  Ocden.  Died  Oct.  IS, 
1921.— He  left  College  in  bis  freshman  year.  He 
resided  in  BaItiBM»«,  but  engaged  tn  no  active 
business.  He  traveled  frequently,  and  pub- 
lished "An  Account  of  Arabia  Petraca,"  and 
"An  Aceoont  of  a  Trip  up  the  Amaaon."  He 
w;is  a  mcmlir  r  of  many  clubs  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Travellers  Club  in  Paris  and 
the  Anglo-American  Gnb  in  Dresden. 

Med.  '90-91.— Ri'FiNO  At  (.r!;TiN  Dk  Olloqui. 
Died  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can.,  Jan.  ^  1917. 

Law  "994)0— Charues  FhAifas  Dnrrr.  IHad 

Sr  pt.  4.  1906. 

Med.  '00-01— Chestek  LANOiiDowifB  HuiX. 
Died  at  Bfiddletown,  Conn.,  March  6,  1910. 

'Oi  Gkorck  Eiiart  C01.K.  LL.B.  '06.  Died  at 
Boston,  Oct,  1921.— He  died  as  a  result  of  in- 
jttriea  received  in  an  aoddent  on  OcL  18.  He 
wa-;  a  practising  attorney  in  Boston.  In  1913  he 
accepted  the  joint  treasorership  of  the  Roxbury 
ft  Highland  CoSperative  Bade.  During  the  war 
he  ser\'ed  in  a  legal  capacity  nn  draft  boards. 
He  is  survived  by  bis  widow,  who  was  Miss 
Josephine  Sahr,  a  daaghler,  hia  mother,  a  aiHar, 
and  a  brother,  Melvin  Wilson  Cole,  '14. 

'13 — Elwyn  Lee  Barron.  Died  at  jersey  City, 
Oct.  18,  1921.— On  hia  way  from  his  home  in 
Englewnnd,  N  J.,  to  his  office  in  New  York  City, 
he  was  thrown  under  the  wheels  of  a  Hudson 
tube  train  and  killed.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  advertising  agents.  Before 
joining  tliat  organization  in  1915  lie  was  on  ttie 
Boston  Post,  and  later  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness with  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  and 
Holbrook.  Cabot  &  Rollins  of  Boston.  He  illus- 
trated "Alice's  .Adventures  in  Cambridge," 
which  was  written  by  R.  C.  Evarts,  '13,  and  orig- 
inally published  in  the  Harvard  Lamptcn,  and 
had  conlrihuled  many  drawings  lO  magaalnea. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
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News  and  Views 

A  Pmling     Vt'e  print  in  this  number  an 

P^JLlLtoro  address  by  the  Dean  of  the 
In  University  ,  *     •  i 

Or»ani«rtion.  profcaeMMial 
graduate  schools.  To  many 
of  our  readers  it  may  seem  to  deal  with 
problems  remote  from  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  alumni.  Neither  in  stibstance 
nor  in  style  was  it  intended,  we  suppose, 
for  the  general  reader,  even  for  the  pen- 
rral  Harvard  reader.  Yet  it  illustrates 
some  of  die  problems  of  internal  organi* 
aation  with  whkh  die  University  authori> 
ties  moat  deal;  and  if  Dean  Holmes  was 
more  earnest  or  more  technical  than  we 
see  full  reason  for,  we  may  remember 
that  intimate  discussions  of  our  own 
special  problems  probably  End  us  equal- 
ly ierions. 

Thit  nddreis  centers  in  an  issue  which 
is,  indeed,  of  vny  general  interest;  but  it 
deals  with  it,  of  course,  in  special  terms. 
That  is  the  issue  of  professional  training 
versus  liberal  education.  Our  profession- 
al schools  are  organized  in  several  ways 
with  respect  to  their  relation  to  the  Col- 
lc|{e.  Hie  Engineering  School  is  an  un- 
dergraduate institution.  Ibe  Dental 
Sdiool  is  on  an  undergraduate  basis,  re> 
goring  this  year  for  the  first  time  one 
year  of  college  work  for  admission.  The 
other  professional  schools  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  are  on  a  graduate  basis  or  prac- 
tically so.  The  Harvard  theory  is  that 
university  training  for  the  professimis 


should  presuppose  wherever  possible  the 
completion  of  a  rnllege  roiirse  of  strictly 
liberal  character.  That  theory  comes  to 
the  test,  of  course,  in  each  of  the  profes- 
simial  sdiools.  Hie  outeome  in  any  given 
school  depends  in  the  last  analysis  «on 
public  demand  for  broadly  educated  and 
highly  trained  practitioners  in  the  pro- 
fession for  which  the  school  gives  train- 
ing. 

How  shall  it  be  with  teachcr^  and 
school  officers?  Does  the  public  demand 
and  is  it  willing  to  pay  for  teadieis,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  superintendents 

who  are  coll^e-brcd  men  and  women 
with  graduate  professional  training?  Is 
the  high  adventure  of  tlu-  (iraHiiate  School 
of  Education  to  l>e  justilictl,  <»r  to  find 
itself  unsupported?  There  is  not  a  Har- 
vard graduate  anywhere  who  cannot  do 
his  pert  to  answer  that  question  aright. 
The  answer  will  mean  more  than  success 
or  failure  for  this  particular  school  of 
the  University.  It  will  fix  a  standard  for 
the  most  significant  factor  in  ell  edu- 
cation— the  personal  factor. 

•    •  • 

Preaidsnt  Kllot  Those  who  read  Preddenl 

John  Qille       Eliot's  remailcs  at  tlie  re- 
ception to  members  of  the 

Graduate  School  oi  Education,  which  are 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  will 
naturally  wonder  what  it  was  about  the 
final  paragraph  of  his  memoir  of  ^'John 
Gilley,  Maine  Farmer  and  Fisherman" 
dut  so  deeply  impressed  his  boat  at  Mont- 
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rlair.  New  Jersey.  The  paragraph  itaeli 
provides  the  best  answer: 

This  is  the  life  cf  OBie  of  the  forgotten  mil- 
lions. Il  <-(intainR  no  material  for  dijilinction. 
fame,  or  long  remembrance;  but  it  does  contain 
the  niBterid  and  ptMent  the  aeene  f«r  a  nonnal 
human  development  through  mingled  joy  and 
aorrow.  labctr  and  re»t.  adversity  and  success 
and  through  the  tender  loves  of  childhood,  ma- 
turity, and  Bfg.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  it  it 
jiiHt  feir  ronntli-H'.  (nii^t.  simple  lives  like  tUs 
that  (iod  iimd*'  ami  iijilmhU  this  earth. 

If  the  rcadit  will  takr  tin*  tioiiblp  to 
look  at  till-  little  voluiiu'  ulii(i)  t-iuls  with 
tbese  words  he  will  find  that  it  begins  with 
a  longer  paragraph  quite  as  strileing,  but 
needing  the  very  fulfilment  which  the  final 
parffgraph»  separated  from  the  first  by  the 
simple  story  of  John  Gilley's  life,  pro- 
vides. Indeed  we  can  inia^'inf  a  teacher 
of  English  pointin*:  his  piipiU  not  only  to 
one  of  these  paragraphs  but  to  hulii  uf 
them  as  capital  illustrations  of  structure 
in  composition.  President  Eliot,  sudden- 
ly confronted  at  a  dinner-table  wiUi  the 
necessity  of  explainin.'  a  portion  of  this 
piece  of  writing,  made  the  natural  answer 
to  a  somewhat  diwonccrtinp  question.  At 
the  moment  he  may  well  have  been  nnt-on- 
sciouft  of  tlie  art  which  made  this  begin- 
ning and  ending  just  what  they  were.  It 
is  the  same  art  which  has  marked  with 
a  singular  imity  and  completeness  the 
mural  inscriptions  which  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  hands. 

It  i.s  a  happy,  if  fortuitous,  i  ire  uin^tanrc 
that  "John  Gilley"  has  been  freshly 
brought  forward  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Education.  Members  of  the 
teaching  profession  are  among  those  who 
need  most  to  realize  that  clear  thinking  is 
indispensablf  to  clear  expression,  and,  be- 
sides, that  the  foremost  fiL'iii*-  of  their 
profrs-ion  pins  his  faith  for  the  fntnip  of 
mankind  on  those  sound  and  fundamental 
qualities  of  -  human  nature  which  the 
Maine  fi^rman  and  farmer  depicted  by 
him  so  notably  embodied. 


Harvard's  Within  three  years  from 
War  Record.  close  of  the  (  onflict  the 
publication  of  the  I'niver- 
sity's  war  re<'ords  has  iH-en  completed. 
The  liaDdsonK'  vohuue  of  inoir  than  1. 100 
pages  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  ser- 
vice records  of  more  than  11,000  Harvard 
men  is  now  in  the  mails  on  its  way  to 
subscribers. 

It  is  interestin<:  to  compare  this  pub- 
lication with  tlw  volume  of  Civil  War 
rc'-ords  in  which  are  prinletl  the  names 
atid  services  of  the  Harvard  men  who  had 
a  part  in  the  conflict  of  nearly  sixty  years 
ago.  This  volume  of  Civil  War  records, 
by  the  way,  was  not  completed  until 
twenty  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
It  contains  the  re<-nrds  of  1.239  men,  but 
notwitlistandiiii:  flu-  Indaled  compilation 
of  the  volume,  or  jicrhaps  on  account  of 
that  fact,  its  lists  are  not  complete.  At 
leart  4me  hundred  graduates  whose  names 
were  not  included  are  now  known  to  have 
been  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  service  roll, 
making  the  total  about  1,350.  Harvard 
sent  into  the  World  War  about  nine  times 
as  many.  The  exact  nutnl>er  of  names  in 
the  present  volume  is  ll..'V>P»  and  this  is 
doubtless  several  hundred  below  the  actu- 
al total,  for  although  the  utmost  pains 
have  been  taken  to  render  the  list  com- 
plete there  must  be,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  good  many  omissions. 

No  one  ean  cast  even  a  casual  glance 
over  llic  pages  of  this  volume  without 
lu-iiig  impressed  by  the  thorough  and 
painstaking  way  in  which  Mr.  Mead  and 
his  helpers  have  performed  their  task. 
The  uniformity  with  which  the  records  are 
set  down,  the  skilful  compression  whicf) 
leaves  nothing  of  importance  unsaid  and 
vet  omits  inconsequentials.  the  <  arefiil  at 
tenlion  which  ha>  hceti  bestowed  upon 
every  detail  of  form  and  typography,  and 
the  exceHenoe  with  which  the  printing  has 
been  done, — these  things  reflect  great 
credit  upon  all  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
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the  making  of  the  volunu".  It  is  a  rerord 
worthy  of  the  men  an«l  df  the  I  niversity. 

Preceding  the  service  roll  is  a  roll  of 
honor  containing  the  names  of  372  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  war.  Thia  is 
a  larger  number  than  Harvard  gave  to  the 
lause  of  I/nion  during  the  four  years  of 
ihf  Civil  War.  America  was  in  the  world 
ronfli«  t  for  a  l>rief  -soa^on  onlv. — less  than 
nin«-t«-«-n  months;  in  all  \('t  tlir  toll  which 
lhi>  >~liarp  s.trn«zpl»"  touk.  tmin  ii>  was  hy 
no  means  lig:ht,  as  this  record  shows. 

An  appropriate  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  volume  is  an  introductory  cha|rter 
on  **Harvard*s  Part  in  Preparing  for  the 
World  War,**  by  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  ^98, 
which  presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  1,'nivorsit v*s  share  in  military  training 
from  lh»-  formation  of  the  first  Harvard 
Rfiiini»*nt  to  the  deinohilizati«»a  of  the 
Stud«*nts"'   Army  Training  Corps.  » 

•    •  • 

^        Meat       According  to  tradition  crah* 
LJoht.  ^  wields  a  caustic 

pen.  According  to  fact  Har* 
var«l  students  whose  years  are  leaa  numer- 
ous can  l>«"  quite  as  stinprinfi,  especially  in 
ihf       communication     column      of  the 
Crintson.       But   whcic  their  elders  niipht 
l«e  siuhlle  ami  incisive,  the  Crimson  letter- 
writers  attack  ponderously  with  bludgeon 
Mows.    They  toy  somewhat  clumsily  with 
irony,  and,  it  would  seem,  are  more  in> 
terested  in  style  than  in  subject. 

f>\\  Xht'  -iibject  of  the  covered  air-shaft 
in  H.olv<»W»'  House,  which  has  l)een  under 
<1i«i<-4Ji««i'^»u    i"   the  Crimson  from  various 
aii*ile>>,   a    -raduatc  student  writes  with  a 
touch  alni<»*-t  feline: 

It  i*  hiKhiy  probable  that  an  ingenious  archi- 
tect misht  dewite  aonie  aiinple  expedient  where- 

hy  a  current  uf  air  might  be  induced  to  enter  at 
th*"  ba)«<-  of  thf  -haft  and  fsrapf  throuph  a  suita- 
ble- vent  at  tht-  top,  thus  securing  an  adequate 
cinraUtian  of  fresh  air  without  adndttin«  rain 
ami  »nuvr.  Such  fcat.s  of  engineering  have  been 
accitmpli&hed  in  the  past,  and  might  conceiTably 
be  daplicated. 


Concerning  an  editorial  in  the  Crimson 
which  took  exception  to  the  proposal  of 
Coach  Heisman  of  Pennsylvania  that  only 
footbaU  teams  of  equal  weight  be  put  on 
the  field  against  one  another,  a  graduate 
student  who  appears  to  hold  the  Crimson 
in  contempt  writes: 

riic  idt-a  of  matching  opponents  of  nearly 
equal  pliy!«ical  strength  originated  somewhere 
back  in  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
concepts  of  fairness  first  dawned  upon  mankind. 
Such  ideas  have  been  more  or  le^s  prm  ;ilent 
among  human  beings  since,  and  have  wormed 
their  way  in,  even  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  •ih' 
letic  sports. 

Alas!  Christian  charity  rarely  creeps 
into  the  communication  column  of  the 
Crimson.  Perhaps  it  is  si-ziiiricanl  that 
the  most  hitinj;  letters  lom*-  from  ;iradu- 
ate  students.  To  them.  *  no  douht.  the 
Crimsons  daily  opinions  on  aifairs  of  the 
day  seem  silly  and  inmiatitre.  The  re- 
joinders accordingly  are  not  gentle;  pens 
smoke;  heads  fall.  And  a  tempest  boils 
in  the  teapot. 

•    •  • 

The  \\  r  are  as  proud  of  the  eleven 
Football  y^\^^^.\^  i„^t  Primt-ton  last  Sat- 
Elsvon.       •  f  ••It 

urday  as  of  any  wmnmg  Har- 
vard team.  The  members  of  Captain 
Kane's  eleven  were  much  lighter,  younger, 
and  less  experienced  than  their  opponents, 
and  almost  everybody  who  knew  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  hampered  Fisher  and 
his  assistants  this  year  expected  that  Har- 
vard, plavin^  at  Princeton,  would  be 
.soundly  beaten. 

Now  we  do  not  propose  to  try  to  take 
away  any  of  the  gratification  which 
Princeton  men  feel  wjien  di^  think  of  Gil- 
roy*8  touchdown.  Harvard  has  been  so 
often  the  beneficiary  of  just  such  fortu- 
nate plays  that  it  would  not  be  becoming 
in  us  to  suggest,  or  even  think,  that  luck 
favored  Prin««'t(ni.  All  we  say  is — and 
this  is  in  conhdence  to  our  own  Harvard 
aiidience — that  no  Harvard  eleven  ever 
acquitted  itself  better. 
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rilHE  imiTenky  study  of  Education  is 

I     no  longer  new;  but  it  is  still  new 
enough  to  justify  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine its  purposes  and  state  its  values. 

It  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  Chat  Educa- 
tion is  now  accepted  and  established  as  a 
fii'ld  of  university  work.  1  can  think  of 
no  important  American  university — ex- 
cept Princelun,  which  iias  espoused  u  dis- 
tinctive policy  with  respect  to  professional 
courses — in  which  the  study  of  Education 
has  not  been  accorded  a  place  of  some 
importance.  In  England  its  develop- 
ment has  been  somewhat  slower;  yet  there 
has  been  intertet  there  also,  and  I  have 
recently  heard  that  one  of  the  best  of  die 
provincial  universities  (the  University  of 
Manchester)  is  giving  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Education,  and  one  of  the  Scottish 
universities  (the  Lniversity  of  Edin- 
burgh), the  degree  of  Badidior  of  Educa> 
tion*  Tbere  are  doubtless  certain  aca- 
demic quarters  in  which  the  study  of  Edu* 
cation  still  needs  defense — or  perhaps 
apology:  but  if  one  were  to  take  a  vote 
among  the  responsible  directors  of  uni- 
versity afifairs — trustees,  oSoers,  and 
teachen — diere  would  be,  I  believe,  a 
large  majority  in  favor  of  retaining  Exlu- 
cation  in  the  tmiversity  program.  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  said  tliat  Education  is 
any  longer  a  timid  aspirant  for  a  place 
in  die  academic  circle,  hk  dils  country, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  "arrived."  Perhaps 
the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  at  Harvard  l  niversity  sig- 
nalized that  fact.  Professor  Judd  of  Chi- 
cago told  us,  jokingly,  yet  half  in  earnest, 
that  Harvard  had  **put  Education  into 
evening  dress  and  made  it  respectable.** 

But  if  Educ  ation  has  been  accepted,  it 
is  not  yet  altogether  certain  of  its  place, 
b  it  to  stand  among  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  thus  be  counted  anuni^  diose  studies 
for  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits 


la  to  be  awarded  and  in  which  the  student 
may  then  specialize  for  the  traditional 
graduate  degrees — ^the  M.A.  and  the 
Ph.D.?  Or  is  it  to  stand  with  university 
fignies  of  a  still  more  venerable  misn— 
the  professional  studies:  Law,  established 
as  a  university  study  with  the  founding  o(  | 
the  University  of  Bologna  in  1158;  The- 
ology, academically  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Unimstty  of  Pisris;  Medicine^  far  young- 
er, but  still  ancient;  and  others,  arrivals 
more  recent,  but  vigorous  and  of  sturdy 
and  dignified  demeanor?  Practice  in  our 
universities  varies,  and  there  are  many 
comiplicating  circumstances:  commonly, 
undo^graduale  Sdiools  of  Education  are 
distinct  professional  schools  and  grant  a 
professional  bachelor's  degree;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  graduate  study  of  Educa- 
tion, although  it  may  be  carried  on  under 
a  distinct  faeahy  said  widi  an  enlirdy 
profesaioiial  Intnit,  leads  to  tiw  samiB  de- 
grees as  does  the  study  of  Greek  or  His* 
tory.  This  confusion  is  due  in  part  to 
a  general  confusion  in  American  universi- 
ties as  to  academic  organization  and  de- 
grees; and  in  part  it  is  the  sign  diat  Edn- 
cation,  aldiough  admitted  to  dw  fsonlty, 
has  not  been  assigned  its  permanent  seat. 

Detailed  discussion  of  the  status  of  Edu- 
cation in  American  universities  would  be 
wearisome  and  not  quite  in  place  at  this 
gathering.  That  is  fortunate  for  ne, 
since  it  relieves  me  of  the  need  to  bring 
statistical  backing  to  the  general  impres- 
sions and  convictions  on  which  I  am  re- 
lying. You  are  safe,  however,  from  any 
misleading  statemenis  as  to  fads,  for  1 
shall  set  forth  as  fact  only  what  I  know 
most  intimately — ^the  status  of  Education 
at  Harvard.  But  I  shall  try  to  analyze 
our  situation  here  not  only  to  explain  and 
defend  it,  but  also  to  find  in  it  die  idesb 
we  may  accept  as  guides  to  our  fnrdwr 
effort.   For  if  Harvard  Univenity  was 
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justified  in  setting  up  a  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  there  should  be  a  discover- 
able ha&is>  for  that  acliun,  witliout  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  affaire  elsewhere. 
I  will  not  say  that  Harvard  always  acts 
with  Emersonian  disregard  of  the  general 
trend  of  opinion  :l)ut  there  is  indubitably  a 
Har\  ard  tradition—call  it  Puritan,  if  you 
like— to  seek  an  independent  and  lasting 
basis  for  action  in  sound  reason,  no  mat- 
t«^r  what  the  custom  of  the  day  may  be. 
That  tradition  the  I  niversity  followed,  I 
tiiink,  when  it  established  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  It  did  an  adventur* 
ous  thing — set  up  a  new  professional 
srbuol.  with  new  professional  dezree«,  and 
open 'd  it  to  women — bcTause  it  was  fol- 
lowing, not  custom,  but  its  own  conviction. 
What  it  did  was  not  wholly  new;  but  it 
was  new  in  certain  respects,  and  for  Har- 
vard, or  for  any  university  of  comparable 
rank,  it  ua-?  adventurous.  There  was  a 
theory  behind  it,  and  that  theory  I  shall 
try  to  expound.  It  seems  to  me  the  near^ 
est,  clearest,  and  safest  source  from  which 
I  may  seek  for  this  occasion  a  definition 
of  "university  ideals  in  the  study  of  Edu- 
cation." 

Harvard  choss  to  establish  a  distinct 
Faculty  of  Education,  with  power  to 
recommend  to  the  Corporation  the  be- 
stowal of  new  professional  degrees,  the 
Ed.M.  and  the  Ed.D.  Yale  has  almost 
simultaneously  established  a  Department 
"f  Education  in  its  Graduate  School, 
which  recommends  for  the  ordinarv  grad- 
uate degre<*s  in  Arts.  .At  Harvard,  then, 
we  have  a  separate  Faculty  of  Education, 
governing  its  own  instruction,  from  admis* 
sion  to  the  cmiferring  of  degrees,  sub- 
iert  only  to  the  general  regulation?  of  the 
T  riivrr«ity;  at  Yale,  and  elsewhere,  the 
instructors  in  Education  are  part  of  a 
general  faculty  governing  the  work  in  a 
iar^e  number  of  othiT  fields  as  well  as  in 
K'iiir  ation.  I  would  not  have  vou  assume 
that  we  consider  our  s'lieme  inherentlv 
superior,  still  less  that  we  believe  the 
work  we  are  doing  to  be  better  than  the 
work  at  Yah*  or  at  other  universities  where 
Education  is  similarly  dealt  with.  We  are 


of  humbler  mind — and  we  know  the  quali* 
ty  of  men  like  Dr.  SpauldingI  I  want 
only  to  emphasize  the  implications  of  the 
Harvard  plan  and  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  it  raises  and  some  of  the  obli- 
gations it  places  on  all  of  us,  instructors 
and  students  alike. 

The  Harvard  plan  implies  that  there 
is  a  profession  of  education.  It  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  there  is  in  the  work  of 
the  schools  a  career  for  college-bred  men 
and  women,  in  preparation  for  which  thev 
are  justified  in  seeking  special  technical 
training  beyond  the  A3,  degree.  Or,  to 
put  the  same  article  of  belief  from  another 
angle,  the  Harvard  plan  implies  that  those 
who  seek  permanent  careers  in  teaching 
and  school  administration  sliould  be  per- 
sons of  college  education  plus  profes- 
sional training.  All  of  them?  Ideally, 
yes;  practicallv.  as  manv  as  possible.  In 
anv  case,  the  Harvard  plan  implies  tlial 
the  work  of  the  schools  does  now  actually 
offer  to  large  numbers  of  college-bred 
men  and  women  a  genuinely  professional 
'  nreer.  for  which  they  should  be  technical- 
ly picpared. 

Tlie  WMik  of  such  a  School  as  ours 
may  liclp  to  make  this  condition  more 
general;  but  it  assumes  that  it  is  al> 
feady  a  fact  and  that  it  will  actiiallv  be- 
come more  general.  If  in  other  plans 
there  is  no  denial  of  this,  the  Harvard 
plan  is  predicated  on  it.  It  looks  toward 
a  particular  group  of  workers  and  -ays 
of  them:  "Yours  is  a  labor  so  broad  in 
sro|)e.  so  signifn  anl  to  mankind,  so  com- 
plicated and  demanding  in  character, 
conditioned  so  liberally,  and  rewarded  so 
justly,  that  this  University  may  safely  es- 
tablish for  vou  a  profes'.ional  j-rlmol 
parallel  to  its  srhools  of  law.  of  meilirinc. 
of  theology.  You  will  recognize  your  own 
professional  grouping,  develop  profes- 
sional coiiM  iiir<ness.  and  welconi'-.  t!i -ic- 
fore.  Hi-tin  li\r  professioiuil  <lf"i rec^.""  The 
Harvard  plan  im|)lies.  in  short,  the  ex- 
istence, the  permanence,  the  progressive 
development,  of  a  separate,  socially  im- 
portant, and  prof<  s-ionallv  conscious 
group,  the  school  workers  of  America. 
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That in  a  sense  a  test  of  our  civilization. 

This  distinctive  professional  organiza- 
tion and  professional  reference  imposes 
on  the  School,  however,  certain  definite 
obligations.  We  miut  organiie  our 
courses  and  teach  them,  and  you,  as  stu* 
dents,  must  undertake  your  work  with  us. 
in  a  fully  professional  spirit.  This  means 
something  more  than  a  little  added 
thorouglineas,  a  tittle  fuller  determjnation 
to  work  hard  and  effectively.  It  means 
hreadlh  of  view;  it  means  petting  at  priii- 
riples  rather  than  learninp  rules  of 
thumb;  it  means  a  willingness  to  study 
education  as  a  wholes  no  matter  what  par* 
ticular  job  you  are  going  into.  To  study 
for  one*8  work  professionally  means  to 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  wliole 
institution  in  which  one  is  to  make  his 
career.  It  means  laying  the  foundations 
of  understanding  broad  and  deep — not  at 
the  expense  of  immediate,  practical  ef- 
ficii'tu  V  ill  a  parfii  ular  kind  of  work,  but 
certainly  without  anv  liirnincr  aside  from 
the  path  toward  vision  nierely  for  the 
sake  of  sharpening  a  particular  tool.  The 
first  consequence  of  the  organization  of  our 
work  in  Education  on  a  professional  basis 
is  the  command  that  the  graduates  of  this 
School  shall  really  know  education, — not 
a  corner  of  it  or  an  aspect  of  it  however 
practically  or  effectively;  but  in  a  large, 
sound,  and  realizable  sense,  the  whole  of 
it,  Althoufzh  tlie  title  of  our  first  degree 
ought  not  to  he  taken  loo  literally,  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinct  sense  in  which  those 
who  receive  at  our  hands  the  Ed.M.  should 
really  1h>  "Masters  of  Education.** 

Thi^  ideal  is  not.  1  (  onfess,  entirely  easy 
to  achieve.  Probably  we  are  not  fulfill- 
ing this  requirement  in  tlic  programs  of 
all  the  students  gathered  in  this  room.  It 
may  he  difficult,  indeed,  for  us  to  do  so 
in  all  cases  within  the  single  year  which 
most  of  vou  will  ■^j)end  with  us.  There 
are  many  problems  which  must  be  worked 
out  with  patience  and  with  wisdom  before 
we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  sending 
forth  from  our  School  no  one  who  has 
not  secured  a  genuinely  professional 
grasp  of  his  work. 


There  is  an  opposite  error,  indeed, 
which  we  are  less  likely  to  make,  but 
which  we  are  by  no  means  sure  to  avoid — 
the  error  of  sending  out  many  who  know 
education  in  a  very  general  and  academic 
sense  but  have  devdopcd  no  power  or 
skill  for  performance  in  any  phase  of  it. 
Not  many  among  our  students  are  inex- 
perienced when  they  come  to  us  for  their 
year  or  two  years  of  graduate  study  ia 
Education.  In  most  cases  we  can  rely  on 
a  previous  apprenticeshi}).  Yet  it  is  part 
of  our  business  to  give  that  apprentice- 
ship when  it  is  lacking  and  to  combme  it 
with  studies  which  shall  give  fundamental 
understanding  as  well.  For  the  experi> 
enced  we  ought  usually  to  add,  also,  to 
the  power  they  have  already  developed; 
and  our  requirement  of  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  specialization  for  the  d^ee  is  in- 
tended to  help  in  this.  I  will  not  go  into 
technical  detail:  most  of  you  have  just 
gone  through  the  agony  of  making  out  a 
curricuhmi.  Our  double  purpose  is  clear 
— to  make  our  degree  stand  for  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  education  and 
also  for  genuine  power  in  some  definite 
educational  career. 

Perhaps  this  statement  will  iiuike  it 
easier  for  some  of  you  to  accept  llie  pre- 
scription of  courses  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology  and  in  the  Social  Theory  of  Eda* 
cation.  I  have  not  heard  anybody  saj 
that  he  would  not  take  the  eonr-ies  that  we 
ask  him  to  take  in  those  tields,  but  I  know 
that  some  of  you  wonder  just  why  we 
insist  that  you  shall  take  them.  Unless 
one  understands  in  a  broad  way  the  de> 
velopment  of  the  individual  on  tlu^  one 
baud  and  the  social  basis  of  edu(  ation  on 
the  other,  be  (  an  hardly  gel  a  truly  pro- 
fessional grasp  of  the  field.  Perhaps  also 
this  statement  will  clarify  the  sentence  in 
our  Catalogue  which  reads.  "A  curriculum 
in  the  School  is  ordinarily  to  be  ( hosen 
in  preparation  for  a  specihc  career  or  for 
advancement  in  a  career  already  begun.** 
E^lucation  is  a  practical  subject.  To  know 
human  development  and  social  purpose 
in  general  is  not  in  itself  a  training  in  edu- 
cation.   Between  the  child  and  civilized 
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5oiiety  liei  the  school  (and  many  anoUier 
edacatioaal  agency)  and  a  practical  train- 
ing for  educational  work  demands  know« 
Irdiie  of  institutions  and  an  approach  to 
one's  place  in  one  of  them.  So  on  the 
one  hand  we  insist  on  a  general  under- 
standing  of  education  and  on  the  other,  on 
a  pointed  curriculum  which  shall  lead* 
forward  into  some  definite  phase  of  ser* 

vice. 

On  one  point,  however,  let  me  come 
down  to  particulars.  And  I  want  to  make 
this  emphatic,  lest  there  should  remain  in 
tone  minds  a  mlsuntlersianding  as  to  our 
purpose.  We  do  not  deal,  and  never  have 
dealt,  since  the  earliest  days  of  Professor 
Hanus*s  teaching  under  the  Department 
of  Philosopher*  in  methods  alone.  I  have 
h^\^r(\  it  said  so  manv  times.  "Yes.  voii  in 
tlif  field  of  Eklucation  play  a  very  neces- 
sary part  in  the  university  training  of 
leadierB.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces  gives  to  the  teacher  the  subject  matter 
he  is  to  ftnirh.  and  the  Department  or 
School  of  Education  trains  him  in  the 
methods  of  applying  liia  knowledge  in 
tfaching  his  subject.**  I  have  heard  it  said 
thdt  this  School  exbts  to  teach  teachers 
to  teach.  1  have  not  actually  heard  any- 
body say  that  we  *'peddle  methods,"  but 
tvch  phraaes  imply  that  a  School  of  Edu- 
cation does  deal  pretty  solely  with  mat- 
ins of  method. 

Even  in  our  apprenticeship  to  teaching; 
Ke  are  not  dealing  in  methods  in  any 
'*rut-and-dried**  sense.  Our  apprentice- 
slup  to  teaching  for  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  teach  and  have  never  had  any  ex- 
ptrience  in  t«'a<  hin^r  is  a  very  practical 
busine^,  fur  we  place  them  in  schools,  the 
pnbli?  adiools  of  nine  or  tea  towns  in 
this  vicinity,  and  there  they  find  their  first 
professional  salvation  in  learning  how  to 
tMoh  in  a  class  already  organized  and  in 
fcurking  order.  The  bare  introduction  to 
the  technique  of  teaching  which  the  Divi- 
sion of  Education  used  to  offer,  which  the 
School  of  Education  still  ofTcrs.  is.  for 
thoie  wh<>  take  nothing  hut  that,  still  an 
undergraduate  matter,  and  it  is  not  yet  de- 
tmniiied  whether  it  shall  remain  su,  or 


whether  that  first  introduction  to  teaching 
shall  hereaftrar  become  solely  a  business 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Even  our  courses  in  the  teadiing  of  par- 
ticular subjects  are  not  mere  courses  in 
method.  Our  course  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  our  course  in  die  teaching  of 
French,  courses  that  we  give  in  the  Sunv 
mer  School  in  the  teaching  of  other  sub- 
jects, deal  with  the  aims  and  values,  the 
general  organization  and  the  handling  of 
these  subjects,  and  widi  the  measurement 
of  results  in  them.  They  are  courses 
which  deal  with  general  conceptions  as 
well  as  with  the  details  of  practice.  And 
in  the  courses  which  we  give  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  itself  for  inexperienced  stu- 
dents intending  to  go  into  oeoondary 
schools,  we  insist  on  a  sequence:  firsti  a 
course  in  the  Oeneral  Principles  of  Sec- 
ondary Education;  and  then  a  course  in 
the  Principles  of  Teadiing,  particularly 
in  secondary  schools;  and  finally,  an  ap- 
prentice course  in  one  of  llie  high  schools 
of  the  neighborhood;  and  together  with 
these  we  insist  on  the  course  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  and  the  course  in  the 
Social  Theory  of  Education.  The  appren- 
ticeship, dealing  with  the  habits  and  prac- 
tices of  the  class  room,  is  surrounded, 
given  background,  by  the  other  courses 
which  we  prescribe.  Here,  again,  there- 
fore, we  endeavor  to  maintain  a  profes- 
sional ideal. 

All  this  leads  to  a  numlter  of  problems. 
Here  is  one  of  them:  The  problem  of 
combining  the  study  of  Education  with  the 
study  in  die  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  of  a  special  sidiject  to  be  taught  by 
the  person  who  studies  it.  That  is  a  special 
and  a  difficult  problem.  It  has  appeared 
so  matk  in  discussions  in  which  the 
School  of  Education  has  had  to  engage 
that  it  has  seemed.  1  fear,  as  if  that  was 
our  main  probleni  -the  problem  of  how 
to  c<mibine  for,  we  will  say,  a  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  become  a  teacher  of 
mathematics,  the  study  of  Edu(  ation  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  advanced  study  of 
mathematics  on  the  other.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  not  the  central  problem  of  our 
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School;  it  is  just  one  of  our  problems, 

but  there  are  not  very  many  as  yet  for 
whom  surh  a  program  is  the  only  desira- 
ble program.  Some — a  good  many — of 
our  students  have  already  a  satisfactory 
grasp  of  the  subject  matter  they  intend 
to  teach,  and  need  only  what  they  can  pel 
by  taking  an  additional  course  of  gradu- 
ate grade  in  their  subject,  and  many  are 
not  subject>specialists  at  all,  but  are  in- 
tending to  he  Mbninktritors  or  directors 
in  some  special  field  as,  for  exan^pl  -. 
physical  cduralinn,  or  rommorrial  rdu- 
cation.  But  for  some  we  must  still,  and 
perhaps  must  always,  provide  ''combina- 
tion*' programs,  partly  in  Education  and 
partly  in  another  field. 

It  is  a  question  with  us  whclhcr  wo  can 
continue  to  permit  such  programs  for  the 
degree  on  a  single  year  of  study,  whether 
our  ideal  of  a  professional  training  can 
be  fulfilled  if  we  permit  half  the  student's 
tinit'  to  go  |o  subject  and  ask  only 
half  of  it  to  I'jiiicalion  during  tliat  single 
year.  Certainly  w»'  cannot,  and  wc  do  not, 
disparage  scholarship;  that  would  be  far 
from  being  any  part  of  the  professional 
ideal  for  a  ?<  liool  of  Education,  but  a  pro- 
ft^'iional  Sriiool  of  Kdination  must  not 
let  the  clainjs  of  scholarship  in  a  siihjert 
outweigh  the  claims  of  scholarship  in  Ed- 
ucation itself,  that  is,  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  aims,  means,  organisation,  and  prob* 
lems  of  the  profcs-ion. 

Here  is  a  problem  ot  another  type. 
Our  mother  is  the  (>raduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  we  must  honor  her 
precepts  until  we  can  work  out  precepts 
of  our  own.  In  the  matter  of  admiuion 
we  liave  to  rate  eolleges  and  courses  in 
r<»lleL'es  pretty  lart:elv  on  the  itifornu»tii>n 
and  on  the  principles  prepared  for  us  in 
the  ratings  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  and  yet  it  has  been  borne 
in  upon  us  recently  that  it  may  be  that 
therein  \se  arc  ^winrin^T  rather  too  far 
away  from  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
profession  itself,  and  too  far  toward 
strictly  academic  standards,  which  may 
not  be  the  best  standards  for  admission 
to  a  school  like  ours. 


The  problem  of  requirements  in  mod- 
ern languages  for  the  doctor's  degree  is 
a  puzzling  problem,  which  has  been  met 
elsewhere  by  various  kinds  of  compro' 
mise.   For  our  part  we  have  determined 
to  consider  Frem  h  and  German  ss  enCO' 
tial  tools  in  the  doctorate  study  of  many 
candidates  and  valuable  tools  in  the  doc» 
torate  study  of  all,  but  not  necessarily 
the  tools  we  shall  insist  that  every  man 
shall  sharpen,  whether  or  not  he  will  ever 
need  to  use  them.  The  literature  on  Eds* 
cation  in  French  and  German  is  not  in- 
dispensable either  for  general  outlook  or 
for  specialization  in  many  of  the  import- 
ant fields  of  doctorate  research.  Unfor* 
tunately  we  cannot  rdy  on  a  command  of 
French  and  German  as  a  matter  of  cour?^. 
We  nuisl  therefore  consider  each  ca«p  on 
its  merits  and  ask  whether  tlie  profession- 
al purpose  of  the  candidate  requires  lun 
to  "get"  French  and  Oerman,  or  whether 
other  subjects  should  )     admitted  as  sub- 
stitutes.    It  means  mucli  to  maintain  an 
adequate  standard  of  preparation  for  doc- 
torate Study.    It  means  little  to  insist  on 
perfunctory  learning  without  a  profession- 
al outcome.    Here  is  a  difficulty  whicb 
shows  how  a  School  of  Educ<itton  mml 
look  both  to  academic  standards  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
fession on  the  other.    In  many  ways  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
"charge  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear." 
and  that  our  standards  nuist  wait  in  cer- 
tain respects  upon    the    development  of 
ideals  in  the  profession  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  public  practice  of  die 
schools. 

Harvard  chose  to  eslaMish  not  only  a 
prof«»ssi(ttial  school.  Init  a  graduate  pro- 
fessional school.  f^or  that  reason  wc 
must  insist  on  graduate  standards,  and 
those  of  you  who  are  entered  upon  the  ar- 
duous year  that  is  ahead  of  vou  as  >tii- 
dents  in  tlie  School  must  remember  tliat 
the  scheme  of  grading  and  the  general  re- 
quirements of  our  work  will  be  such  as 
should  obtain  in  a  graduate  school.  This 
is  said  not  to  frighten  you,  but  to  spur 
you  on.    \('e  shall  carry  out  graduate 
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Itiiidards  in  the  courses,  and  we  shall  do 
«)  from  the  very  beginning.  That  means, 
Among  other  things,  that  the  study  we 
dull  «k  you  to  wdertake  must  be  oon* 
itructive  as  wdl  as  receptive.  We  shall 
uk  you  to  grapple  with  problems  in  or- 
der lo  work  out  of  them  by  the  effort  of 
yonr  own  mind  the  principles  that  you  are 
to  beir  with  yon  into  yotur  work.  It  means 
that  our  whole  School  will  be  devoted  to 
the  ideal  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
practice  of  research.  It  means  that  each 
of  us  as  teachers  wrill  be  trying  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  Education  and  our  un< 
dentanding  of  it,  •  and  that  we  shall  ex* 
pert  you  as  students  to  do  your  part  in 
dut  effort  when  and  as  you  can.  in 
some  measure  research  will  be  required 
fron  all,  and  especially  from  ihoee  who 
hy  previous  s!iidv  and  experience  are  best 
ahle  to  conduct  it. 

Finally,  will  you  let  me  preach  a  little 
senaon  from  aomdiody  eWa  tact?  I 
Boled  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Habvabd 
Auiicn  Bulletin  this  paragraph  in  a 


message  sent  bv  Professor  Williston  to 
members,  past  and  present,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  at  a  reooit  gadiering  of 
Law  Sdiool  students.  This  paragraph 
comes  at  the  close  of  Professor  Willis- 
ton's  message.    He  says: 

Though  the  work  of  the  School  is  intellec- 
tual and  ire  do  not  undertake  much  direct  in- 
struction in  rtliifs,  no  one  can  have  'Studied 
with  the  old  masters  of  thirty  years  ago  without 
a  conscioumeM  that  a  qralem  of  law  shodd  be 
an  expression  of  righteousness.  I  hope  their 
successors,  though  following  with  unequal  steps, 
have  not  wholly  forgotten  this  and  thai  thoM 
ceoaected  with  the  School,  whether  na  le.irhers 
or  as  pupils,  if  they  deem  that  institution  super- 
ior to  others,  do  not  indulge  in  foolish  pride,  but 
with  liumility  remember  the  parable  of  the  tal- 
ents and  the  mutto  noblesse  oblige. 

If  the  law  ia  an  expresnon  of  ri^t- 
eousness,  education  is  an  agency  for  mak* 

ing  righteousness  prevail.  As  we  study 
the  technique  of  our  profession,  and  in 
all  our  hope  and  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  tlu«  School)  may  we  also  "with 
humility  remen^ier  the  parable  of  the 
talents  and  the  motto  of  nchlesst  obUge,** 


The  Satisfactions  of  Pioneering 

A  Shost  AooBias  by  Panunrr  Euot 


THE  address  printed  above  was  made 
by  Dean  Holmes  at  a  reception  given 
in  the  Harvard  I'nion,  on  Monday,' 
Oct.  17,  to  the  students  in  the  (Graduate 
School  of  Education.  President  Eliot  and 
Pkcsident  Lowell  also  spoke.  Professor 
bglis,  who  inlroducfj  the  speakers,  in 
pnsenting  President  Eliot  alluded  to  tlie 
biogntphy  of  John  Gilley,  a  little  book 
vkich  President  Eliot  wrote  several  years 
•gou  John  Gilley  was  a  fisherman  and  a 
fmaer  on  Mt.  Desert.  Professor  Inglis 
Jaid  that  the  book  contained  an  cducation- 
<i  gem  and  was  well  worth  reading  by  llie 
tfudents  of  the  Sdiool  of  Education. 
PMdent  Eliot  said,  in  part: 
"I  remember  that  one  of  my  classmates, 
ProfcHor  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  who 


taught  long  here,  told  me  one  day  that  the 

best  thing  I  had  ever  written,  and  the 

thinji  that  would  last  longest  as  literature, 
was  the  'IJfp  of  John  Gilley.'  I  also  re- 
member that  the  almoner  for  many  years 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr^  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Gates,  took  me  home  after  a  seven- 
hour  meeting  of  the  General  Board  of 
Educatirni  to  his  house  at  Montclair.  I 
by  no  means  wished  to  go,  I  wanted  to 
go  homev  but  I  had  to  accept  his  urgent 
invitation.  We  sat  down  at  the  taUe  to- 
gether, a  familv  meetinir  of  ten  persons, 
and  Mr.  (iatcs  sat  in  tJic  middle  of  the 
long  side  and  1  sat  at  the  other  end,  as 
far  as  poaaible  from  him.  We  got  on 
very  quietly  at  the  table,  talking  mostly 
to  our  neighbors,  of  course^  when  sud* 
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denly  iny  liost,  Mr.  Gales,  said:  *Mr. 
Eliot,  did  you  write  the  "Life  of  John 
Gilley**  on  purpose  to  get  at  the  end  your 
last  paragraph?  Did  you  really  write 
that  paragraph  first  and  then  concoct  the 
sketch  of  John  Gilley  to  precede  it?'  I 
said  that  that  was  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  I  did.  First  I  wrote  dbe  life  of 
John  Gilley  as  accurately  and  vividly  as 
I  could,  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  fidher* 
man  and  coastwise  trader  in  his  own  ves- 
sel. And  when  I  had  finished  his  life,  it 
seei»ed  to  me  tiiat  it  needed  a  moral,  as 
at  the  end  of  any  story  worth  while  tell- 
ing you  need  a  moral ;  and  so  I  wrote  that 
last  paragraph. 

**I  have  by  no  rnemis  foij^ottt  n  that  I 
wrote  llie  life  of  John  Gilley.  I  am  glad 
I  did  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  John 
Gilley,  who  was  a  member  of  a  family  of 
a  doaen  children,  all  of  whom  grew  up 

strong,  vigorous,  honest  people,  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  put  into  words  the  moral  of 
his  life.  It  is  a  moral  that  applies  to  the 
entire  American  people. 

"But  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything 
about  my  writings  tonight.  Most  of  them 
are  rather  dull  writings  now.  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  repetition  in  my  writings, 
as  my  friend  Professor  .Neilson,  here 
formerly,  now  President  of  Smith  College, 
told  me  when  he  had  been  trying  to  made 
a  sort  of  collection  of  my  writings  and 
speeches  at  the  request  of  a  publisher. 
He  has  never  ccmipleled  that  job,  I  may 
say;  but  he  went  so  far  as  to  get  together 
a  large  number  of  printed  speeches  and 
papers  of  mine,  and  then  fnund  that  he 
had  a  tremendous  task  before  iiim,  as  1 
told  him  beforehand  he  would  have.  It 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  repetitions  which  oc- 
curred year  after  year  and  decade  after 
decade  in  these  writings  and  speeches. 
Thev  were  controversial  speeches  for  the 
most  part,  speeches  which  1  made  in  order 
to  advance  certain  measures  or  works 
that  I  wanted  to  accomplish.  Finally 
Mr.  Neilson  said  to  me:  'Tlie  fact  is,  Mr. 
Kliol.  all  the  ideas  vf)n  have  had  in  edu- 
cation, ail  the  ideas  you  have  worked  on, 
are  to  be  found  in  your  inaugural  address 


as  President  of  Harvard  College."  I  wa*' 
at  that  time  thirty-hve  years  old.  ISow. 
I  believe  that  Professor  Neilson  is  abso* 
lutely  ri^t  in  that  statement.  Let  that 
encourage  you  to  do  your  best  in  your 
youth.  There  is  no  time  like  youth  for 
fresh  ideas  and  the  will  to  state  them. 

**I  meant  tonight  to  tell  you  some 
grounds  for  congratulating  yourselves, 
you  students  in  this  unique  Graduate 
Srhool  of  Education,  on  one  feature  in 
your  work  this  year  and  one  feature  in  the 
School,  the  Graduate  School,  of  which 
you  have  now  become  members.  As  I  look 
back  on  my  own  career  in  education  and 
its  fruits  for  me,  I  notice  very  clearly  that 
that  part  of  my  labors  in  which  I  took 
at  the  time  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
which  I  look  back  upon  now  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  is  the  pioneering 
part.  Now,  you  are  all  pioneers  in  this 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  which  is 
itself  as  an  organization  a  pioneer,  and 
I  am  sure  that  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on  with  you,  and  more  and  more  as  yon 
advance  in  the  practice  of  your  profes- 
sion, you  will  l)e  grateful  and  satisfied 
with  your  pioneering  more  than  any  other 
feature  of  your  labors.  In  a  very  genuine 
sense  this  Graduate  School  of  Education 
is  doing  pioneering  of  the  most  valuable 
sort,  and  vou  yourselves  as  earlv  students 
in  that  School  are  doing  pioneering  work. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  do  as  much  pioneer- 
ing as  possible  through  your  future  ca- 
rreers. Keep  ahead.  Work  on  ideas  which 
have  a  novel  value,  which  are  promising. 
Not  all  promises  are  kept  or  fulfilled,  but 
the  element  of  promise  in  an  idea  is  the 
most  delightful  part  of  it, — the  element 
of  prtnnise  of  good. 

"And  then  I  want  to  say  one  word  nmre 
in  continuation  of  what  President  Lowell 
has  said, — his  thought  that  education 
should  be  selective,  should  have  a  strong 
sdective  influence  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion and  on  the  rising  democracy.  His 
conception  of  true  democracy  is  very 
much  like  that  of  his  kinsman.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  who  said  in  an  address  at 
Sanders  Theatre  that  democracy  would 
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not  succeed  unlesB  it  giive  opportunity  for 
the  development  and  furthmuioe  of  all 
the  finest  qualities  of  human  natur<% — not 

the  averajre  quality  lifted,  hut  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  qualities  of  human 
nature.  And  that  is  very  much  like  what 
I^nis  Pasteur  said  in  hb  definition  of 
democracy;  *Democracy  is  that  form  of 
government  which  leaves  every  citizen 
free  to  do  his  best  for  the  common  wel* 
fare.' 

**That  is  what  all  American  education 
should  be  continually  doino;,  encouraging, 

ur^in**.  every  child  and  youth  to  be  con- 
tinually doing  his  U'st  for  his  own  wel- 
fare, for  his  parents'  welfare,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  he  loves.** 

ELBCTED  TO  A  CHiUR  AT  OXTORD 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  '08,  A3f.  '09, 
Ph.D.  '12,  Lecturer  on  History  at  Har- 
vard, has  l)een  elp<  ted  to  the  Harold  \y\- 
van  llarmsworth  Professorship  of  Ameri- 
inn  History  at  Oxford  Universky,  Eng- 
land. The  professorship  was  established 
and  endowed  in  the  summer  of  1920  by 
Viscount  Rolhermere  in  memory  of  his 
son  who  was  killed  in  the  war. 

Since  gradutfion  from  Harvard  Col* 
lege  Dr.  Morison  has  been  engag^  in  the 
teaching  and  writing  of  history,  first  at  the 
l'nivpr*itv  of  ('alifornia,  and  since  1915 
at  Harvard.  During  the  first  half  of  1918 
he  worked  on  the  House  Coumiisaion  of 
Inquiry,  preparing  data  for  the  Peaee 
Conference.  As  that  event  seemed  far  off, 
in  the  summer  of  1918  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  at  Camp  De\'ens  where  he  was 
stationed  until  the  armistice.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  time  to  join  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Paris,  where  he  was  attached  to 
the  Russian  Division  of  the  Commission 
to  Nt'protiate  Peace  and  sat  as  an  American 
delejzale  on  the  Baltic  Comnlission  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  He  resigned  that  post 
in  June,  1919,  because  of  differences  of 
opinion  with  other  members  regarding  the 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  Allies  and 
Admiral  Kolrhak. 

He  has  written  the  "Life  and  Corres- 
poodenee  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Feder- 


alist**;  '^History  of  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts"  (published  as  a  preface  to 

the  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  Conven* 
lion  of  1917,  and  separately")  ;  "The  Mari- 
time History  of  Massachusetts",  and  nu- 
merous articles  on  **The  Eastern  Baltic'' 
published  in  the  New  Europe  in  London. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Hi.storical 
Association,  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  the  Civic  League  of  Bfasaaohusetts. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OBSERVATORir 

Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  formerly  of  theMt. 
Wilson  Solar  Ol»ervatory  at  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  and  for  the  pa.st  eight  months  oh- 
ser\'er  at  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory.  That  post  has  has 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Professor 
Edward  C.  Pickering  in  1919. 

Dr.  Shapley  was  born  thirty-five  years 
ago  at  Nashville,  Miss.  He  stuified  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Itt  Princeton,  from 
1914  until  last  spring,  when  he  came  to 
Harvard,  he  was  attached  to  the  Mt.  Wil- 
son Observatory. 

At  Mt.  Wilson  he  perfected  methods  of 
measuring  star  distances  photometrically, 
and  applied  these  methods  to  the  problem 
of  the  distances  and  structures  of  the  great 
star  t  lusters.  His  wt»rk  has  given  a  new 
perception  of  the  sise  of  the  stellar  uni* 
verse,  and  shovm  that  it  is  at  least  a  thou- 
sand  times  larger  than  it  was  thought  to 
be  before  the  distances  to  the  clusters  were 
measured.  Dr.  Shapley  has  discovered, 
furthermore,  that  the  sun  is  not  at  the  cen< 
tre  of  the  sid^eal  universe,  as  was  form- 
erly supposed,  but  several  hundred  quad- 
rillion  miles  away  from  it. 

Dr.  Shapley's  studies  of  the  famous 
star-cluster  in  Hercules  known  as  "Mes- 
sier 13'*  have  proved  that  this  cluster  has 
a  diameter  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
(juadrillion  miles,  and  contains  proluihly 
more  than  .50,000  .stars,  each  of  them  in- 
trinsically brighter  than  the  sun.  His  re- 
searches have  also  played  a  large  part  in 
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establishing  the  fact  that  the  great  star* 
clusters  are  found  only  at  immense  dis- 
tances from  the  plane  of  the  palaxy,  or 
Milky  Way,  but  appear  to  be  falling  into 
it.  Dr.  Shapley*s  hypothesis  is  that  the 
Milky  Way  itself  may  be  composed  of 
former  star-dusters  which  have  dissolved. 

Dr.  Shaplev  is  also  known  as  an  ento- 
ni()lof»ist,  and  has  done  interesting  Avoik 
in  investigating  the  ants  of  the  California 
mountains.  He  discovered  that  the  speed 
at  which  these  creatures  move  depends  on 
the  temperature,  and  that  for  some  sper 
cies  the  time  of  running  tlir<»ii*ih  a  "speed- 
trap,"  as  shown  by  the  stop-watch,  gives 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
within  one  degree.  He  found  that  the  ants 
went  twelve  times  as  fast  at  100  degrees  as 
at  50  degrees. 

Professor  Solon  I.  Bailey,  who  lias  l»»Tn 
associated  with  the  Harvard  Observatory 
for  more  than  thirty  years  and  has  been 
Acting  Director  since  the  death  of  Profes- 
sor Pickering,  expec  ts  to  leave  Cambridge 
within  a  few  montJis  fur  Are»]uipa.  Peru, 
to  take  charge  of  iiar\ards  Soulli  Ameri- 
can astronomical  station  there  and  place 
it  again  on  a  productive  basis  after  a  pe- 
riod  of  dormancy  due  to  war  conditions. 
He  will  resume  his  observations  on  the 
variable  stars  in  southern  clusters. 

MEMORIAL  TO  PROFESSOR  PICKERING 

Plans  to  build  and  endow  an  astnmomi- 

t  al  observatory  costing  more  than  SlOO,- 
()()(),  [)rolial)!y  in  the  virinity  of  Boston, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering,  Director  of  the  Har- 
vard College  Observatory  for  forty-two 
years,  were  made  public  last  Saturday  at 
the  tenth  annual  meeting,  in  Cambridge, 
of  the  American  Association  of  Variable 
Star  Observers.  A  telescopic  equipment 
has  already  been  secured,  and  the  sub* 
acriptifm  of  funds  to  erect  and  .finance  the 
institution  is  now  going  on. 

The  proposed  observatory  will  s[ierial- 
ize  in  the  study  of  variable  stars,  in  which 
work  Professor  Pickering  was  vftally  in- 
terested. The  observatory  will  be  open  to 
the  public  as  far  as  possible  and  every 


effort  will  be  made  to  rouse  interest  in 
astronomy. 

The  American  Association  of  Variable 
Star  Observers  was  founded  in  1911  with 
only  seven  members.  The  association 
owes  much  to  the  interest  and  encourage- 
ment of  Professor  Pickering;  who  sou^ 
in  every  way  to  promote  its  proprress.  To- 
dav  it  has  a  membership  of  26.1.  mostly 
amateurs,  scattered  over  thirty  States  of 
the  Union  and  eleven  foreign  countries, 
and  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Massac  iiusetts. 

During  tli;-  past  ten  years  it  has  pub- 
lished over  120,000  observations  of  vari- 
able Stars.  It  owns  or  controb  twenty 
telescopes,  which  it  loans  to  worthy  ob> 
servers.  It  possesses  a  circulating  astro- 
nomical librarv  of  U)0  volum'^.  and  a 
collertion  of  700  lantern  slides,  which  are 
used  for  lecture  purposes. 

TO  TEACH  CHINESE  AT  HARVARD 

During  the  second  half  of  the  current 
vear.  i\vi\  for  the  first  time  in  fortv  vears. 
Harvard  I  niversity  will  offer  a  course  in 
tlie  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  It  wiU 
be  given  by  Dr.  Yuen  Ren  Chao,  Ph.Dn 
'18,  who  has  re  entiv  been  appointed  In- 

Striietor  in  I'liilosopliv. 

Dr.  (  Ikio  is  a  native  of  Shanyiiai.  He 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1914  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Harvard 
in  1918.  He  has  since  then  been  teaching 
physics  al  Cornell.  At  Harvard  he  will 
be  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
will  also  give  the  course  in  Chinese.  No 
sudi  course  has  been  given  at  Harvard 
since  Kun-hua  Ko  was  Instructor  in  Chin- 
ese from  1H79  to  1882.  In  1877  Francb  P. 
Knight  of  Boston  raised  a  subscription  to 
maintain  at  Harvard  a  teacher  of  Manda- 
rin Chinese,  went  to  China,  and  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Ko. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS  ORGANIZE 

Chinese  students  who  are  members  of  institu- 
tioni  of  learning  In  the  vicfaiity  «f  Boston  have 
organized  as  a  Chint  se  Students'  Committee  of 
Greater  Boston.  T.  C.  Woo.  2  Grad.,  of  Walk* 
ington,  D..C.,  is  cbainnan.  Meetings  are  hdl 
on  Sonday  af  temoont  at  20  Thayer  HaU. 
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Princeton  Defeats  Harvard  at  Football,  10  to  3 


The  Kick-oiT  at  Princeton  Last  Saturday 

Ctvyrisht  by  i*;tLil  Tboni|>sim 

c 

PRINCETON  defeated  Harvard,  10 
points  to  3.  at  fuotball  in  the 
Palmer  Stadium  last  Saturday.  All 
of  the  scoring  came  in  the  last  eight  min- 
utes of  play.  First  Harvard  made  three 
points  on  Owen's  goal  from  the  field.  A 
minute  or  two  later  Gilroy  raught  the 
ball  on  a  forward  pass  and  ran  about 
sixty-five  yards  for  a  touchdown;  after  an- 
other brief  interval  Keck  kicked  a  place- 
ment goal  from  the  42-yard  line.  Earlier 
in  the  game  each  side  had  what  appeared 
to  be  -excellent  chances  to  score,  but 
neither  was  able  to  do  so. 

The  game  was  hard  fought  and  exciting. 
Harvard  made  a  much  better  showing  than 
was  expected  by  those  who  had  followed 
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the  development  of  the  team  through  the 
season.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
the  material  was  on  the  whole  consider- 
ably below  the  average  in  physical  quali- 
fications and  experience,  that  many  of  the 
most  valuable  men  who  had  l)een  injured 
in  the  earlier  games  had  not  recovered 
from  their  hurts,  and  that  the  PrincetoA 
eleven,  with  its  first-string  men  in  con- 
dition, was  one  of  the  strongest  the  New 
Jersey  institution  had  turned  out  in  many 
years.  Those  facts,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  narrow  margin  by  which  Harvard  had 
defeated  Princeton  in  most  of  the  games 
of  the  past  ten  years,  made  the  Harvard 
supporters,  unless  they  allowed  their  en- 
thusiasm to  overcome  their  judgment,  far 
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from  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of 
victory  in  last  Satiirdavs*  cinilest.  And 
yet,  when,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  game, 
Hanrard  made  a  goal  from  the  field,  the 
first  score  of  the  afternoon,  it  looked  as 
though  pood  fortune  niight  still  l>e  with 
the  Cainbridge  team.  But  Princeton's  re- 
sourcefulness in  desperate  straits  over- 
came Harvard's  lead  and,  to  use  a  trite 
phrase,  snatched  victory  out  of  the  jav^s 
of  defeat.  It  was  what  niijiht  Ik'  (  ailed  a 
characteristic  Princeton  triumph.  The 
elevens  of  that  college  have  iH'en  noted 
for  their  ability  to  seise  fleeting  oppor- 
tunity  and  win  their  games  through  bril- 
lianl  j)erformances;  nothing  more  spec- 
tacular than  Gilroy's  run,  made  possible 
by  the  interference  of  other  Princeton 
players,  has  been  seen  on  American  foot- 
ball fields. 

Althou!.'li  there  were  some  mistakes  «>f 
execution  or  judgment,  the  Harvard  men 
played  superbly.  The  rushline  was  con- 
siderably otttwMghed,  but  it  at  least  held 
its  own  against  its  more  powerful  op> 
ponent.  The  Harvard  ttffense  was  bv  far 
its  U'st  of  the  year,  and  the  defense,  as 
exemplified  in  the  third  period  when 
Princeton  had  a  first  down  on  Harvard's 
6-yar(i  line  and  yet  could  not  score,  was 
first  class. 

Princeton  might  have  scored  early  in 
the  game  if  it  had  not  been  fw  a  bit  of 
hard  ludu  Harvard  lost  the  toss  for  the 
c'hoice  of  sides  and  was  compelled  to 
kick  off  in  the  fare  <»f  what  was  almost 
a  gale.  The  ball  wcttt  to  Princeton's  8- 
yard  line^  where  Lourie  caught  it;  he  ran 
back  to  the  32>yard  line.  After  one  or 
two  rushes  and  a  penalty  for  olT-side, 
Lotirie  kicked  across  Harvard's  ;:oal  line. 
Harvard  made  a  couple  of  short  gains  and 
then  punted  to  the  middle  of  the  field.  At 

that  point  Princeton  !>e<zan  to  show  its 
stren^h  on  the  offense.  Two  plavs  pave 
the  home  team  a  first  down  on  Harvard's 
36-yard  line,  but  again  Princeton  was  pen- 
alised for  olT'Side.  A  forward  pass 
gained  nine  yards  and  then  Cleaves  made 
.1  first  down  on  the  26-yard  line.  The 
next  play  was  a  forward  pass  to  Stinson 


who  had  run  ahead  and  was  standing  ai* 
most  on  the  Harvard  poal  line;  the  ball 
went  so  high  that  he  had  to  jump  in  order 
to  catch  it  and  at  that  instant  he  was 
tackled  by  one  of  the  Harvard  backs  and 
thrown  apainst  one  of  the  goal  posts  with 
such  an  impact  that  he  dropped  the  ball. 
It  went  to  Harvard  as  a  touch-back.  Thus 
('aptain  Kane's  men  escaped  from  one 
serious  situation. 

Harvard  took  th<'  liall  out  to  the  20- 
\ard  line  and  opened  an  impressive  of- 
fense. Eight  plays  and  a  penalty  for  off- 
side by  Princeton  advanced  Harvard  to 
Princeton's  43*yard  line.  An  attempt  at 
a  forward  pass  resulted  in  a  loss  of  two 
yards,  but  Buell  immediately  tried  an- 
other pass  to  Fitts,  who  ran  to  Princeton's 
20-yard  line.  There  the  Princeton  de- 
r<  rise  I>e<  ame  adamant,  and  on  the  fourth 
down  Buell  tried  for  a  goal  from  the 
field,  but  failed.  Each  team  had  now 
missed  a  chance  to  score.  After  one  or 
two  plays  Princeton  kidced  to  Harvard's 
35*yard  line,  and  Harvard  again  started 
on  a  march  down  the  field.  In  spite  of  a 
penalty  for  off-side  play,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  period  Harvard  carried  Ae 
ball  to  Princeton's  38-yard  line. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  period 
Kitts  caught  the  ball  on  a  forward  pass 
and  ran  to  the  20-yard  line.  Then  came 
a  gain  of  three  yards  and  on  the  neacl 
pla^Owen  ploughed  through  the  oppos- 
ing  team  to  the  6-yard  line  and  made  a 
first  down.  Owen  was  hurt  in  that  scrim- 
mage and  gave  way  to  Jenkins.  Then  the 
Harvard  hades  misunderstood  the  signals, 
and  the  ball  was  fumbled.  As  Jenkins 
could  not  pain.  Biiell  tried  a  forward  pass, 
which  failed,  and  the  ball  again  went  to 
Princeton  on  the  20-yard  line.  The  Har- 
vard men  who  saw  the  game  will  probab- 
ly never  cease  to  speculate  about  what 
might  have  happened  if  Owen  had  not 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  game. 

Up  to  that  point  Harvard  had  out- 
played its  opponent,  but  Princeton  gained 
a  lot  of  ground  in  the  remaining  portiim 
of  the  second  period.  After  an  exchange 
of  punts  the  ball  was  carried  to  Harvard's 
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A  "Stunt"  by  the  Harvard  Band  at  Princeton 


28-yarcl  line,  where  Baker  tried  for,  but 
mi»8ed,  a  goal  from  the  field.  A  moment 
later  Princeton  recovered  the  hall  through 
a  fumble  on  Harvard's  24-yard  line,  but 
could  not  gain,  and  again  Baker  niissf'd 
a  try  for  a  goal  from  the  field.  Then 
Harvard  made  a  series  of  forward  passes 
which  advanced  the  hall  from  Harvard's 
20-yard  line  to  Princeton's  47-yard  line. 
As  the  lime  was  almost  exhausted,  Buell 
tried  three  times  for  forward  passes,  but 
none  of  them  were  completed,  and  then 
Fitts  punted  across  the  goal  line.  The 
period  ended  after  two  or  three  plays. 

Except  for  the  exchanjies  of  punts,  the 
ball  did  not  move  far  from  the  middle  of 
the  field  durinjt  the  early  part  of  the  third 
period.  Owen  had  returned  to  the  Har- 
vard back  field,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of 
play  he  caught  the  ball  on  a  forward  pass 
intend«*d  for  Lourie.  A  few  minutes  later, 
after  Harvard  had  gained  about  fifteen 
vards,  Ciilroy  inten-epted  a  forward  pass 
and  ran  from    his   own  ;i7-yard  line  to 


Harvard's  .'i.S-yard  line,  where  Macomber 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  runner.  Then 
Princeton  almost  made  a  touchdown. 
Lourie  gained  twelve  yards  around  the 
end.  and  Gilroy  added  five.  Garrity  next 
caught  the  ball  on  a  forward  pass  and  was 
thrown  on  Harvard's  6-yard  line,  where 
Princeton  had  a  first  down.  A  score 
seemed  inevitable,  but  Harvard  held  su- 
perbly and  recovered  the  ball  on  downs 
on  the  1-yard  line.  Nothing  better  was 
ever  s<*en. 

Tlie  ball  was  then  passed  back  to  Fitts 
ViUo  stood  behind  the  goal  line  and  kicked 
well  down  the  field,  but  the  Field  Judge 
declared  that  the  third  period  had  expired 
l>efore  the  ball  was  put  in  play,  and  con- 
sefjiiently  Fitts  had  to  go  once  more  back 
of  his  goal  line  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  period  and  punt  against  the  wind.  The 
pass  was  very  low  and  he  caught  the  ball 
barely  off  the  ground;  realizing  tliat  the 
ki<k  would  be  blocked  if  he  tried  to 
punt,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  run 
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out  into  fair  ground  but  was  tarkled  and 
thrown  before  he  could  do  so.  Appar- 
ently Fitts  had  made  a  safety  touchdown, 
but  one  of  die  Princeton  men  had  been 
off'Side  and  the  home  team  was  penalized 
five  yards.  That  was  another  narrow 
esrape  for  Harvard.  Then  Fills  <iot  away 
another  fine  punl  in  the  face  of  the  wind, 
and  the  ball  went  out  to  the  41-yard  line. 
Princeton  made  a  first  down  on  the  next 
three  plays,  and  then  Keck  tried  for  a 
goal  from  platemcnL,  hut  thp  hall  went 
low  into  the  hands  of  Uwen  who  caught 
it  on  the  7-yard  line  and  ran  to  the  23- 
yard  line. 

By  this  lime  several  substitutes  had  gone 
in  for  Harvard,  but  the  tcatu  still  had 
sonic  strength  on  tlie  otfensive,  and  went 
Straight  up  the  field  to  Princeton*8  37- 
yard  line;  there  was  one  forward  pasS  to 
Fills  in  that  spiics  of  plays.  Then  came 
aiiulht^r  niisuiuicrstandinsr  of  signals,  and 
the  centre  snapped  the  ball  ba:  k  bclwaMi 
Owen  and  Fitts;  it  rolled  back  twenty 
yards,  but  Fitts  fortunately  recovered  it  on 
Harvard's  U)-vard  line.  Harvard  had  to 
punt,  and  alter  a  couple  of  iiullertivc 
plays  Lourie  kicked  back.  Buell  signalled 
for  a  fair  catch  and  cau|^t  the  ball  on 
Harvard's  t<>  yard  line.  To  the  surprise 
of  everylxidy.  Owen  prepared  to  try  for 
a  goal  from  the  field,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible fur  him  to  kick  far  enough  against 
the  strong  wind,  but  the  play  was  an  im- 
portant one,  as  all  of  the  Harvard  men 
stood  bark  of  the  ball  when  it  was  kicked, 
and  fons<"(|uenll y  uere  <»n-side.  Owen's 
kick  carried  only  to  Princeton's  25-yard 
line  and  the  ball  bounded  badcwards  into 
the  arms  of  Macomber  who  had  raced 
down  the  field  for  that  purpos<*.  But 
again  Harvard  could  not  jiain.  and  finally 
Owen  went  back  to  the  30-yard  line  where 
he  kicked  a  goal  from  the  field. 

It  looked  then  as  though  Harvard  had 
won  the  game,  but  disappointment  was  in 
store  for  the  Crimson.  Harvard  kicked 
ofi",  and  Cleaves  carried  the  ball  back  to 
the  32>yard  line.  After  Lourie  had  made 
six  yards,  Snively  made  a  quick  and  ac- 
curate forward  pass  to  Gilroy  who  had 


gone  back  of  the  Harvard  rushline  and 
was  running  down  the  side  line.  Although 
Fitts  almost  intercepted  the  pass,  Gilroy 
caught  the  ball  and  put  on  speed  for  die 
goal  line.  Perfect  interference  kept  the 
Harvard  backfield  men  out  of  the  play, 
and  no  one  put  a  hand  on  Gilroy  imtil  he 
was  striding  across  for  a  touchdown,  keck 
kicked  the  goal.  That  play  ended  the 
game  as  far  as  Harvard  was  concerned. 
Although  the  players  foujtlit  hard,  they 
could  make  no  headway,  and  a  little  later 
a  short  punt  gave  Keck  bis  chance  for  a 
goal  from  placement. 
The  score  of  the  game  follows: 

Pmnceton.  V    .  ntavAMi. 

Snivrly,  Le.  r.c,  Cnjckcr,  Janin 

Keck,  l.t.  r.t,  Tiemey,  Ladd 

Morgan,  r.g..  Brown 

Wittmcr,  c.  r..  CLirk 

Baker,  r.g.  l.g.,  Hubbard,  Grew 

Hooper,  r.t.  Lt,  Kane 

Sfinson.  r.i-.  Le.,  Macomber 

Lourie,  q.b.  q.b.,  Buell 

Gilroy,  Llkb..  r.h.b.  Owen,  Jeddns,  Lee 

Garrity,  r.h.b.  l.h.b.,  Fitts,  Churchill 

Gl»'a\fs  f.i).  f.h.,  Cnlmrn,  (iratwick,  Jofinson 

Soore— Princeton  10,  Harvard  3.  Touchdown 
— Gilroy.    Goal  from  placement— Keck.  Field 

poal -4)w("n.  Goal  aftf-r  tourlidown — K*"ck.  Ref- 
eree— Wilmer  Crowell,  Swarthinore.  Umpire — 
Dr.  AI  Sharpe,  Yale.  Linesman — G.  N.  Bank* 
art,  Dartmouth.  Fi^M  judgp— H.  N.  Henitl» 
Yale.    Time — IS-minute  quarters. 

PRINCBTON  WINS  THE  SOCCER  GAME 

Prineeton  defeated  Harvard  at  soccer,  2  points 

to  0^  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  Princeton. 
Princeton  kept  the  ball  in  the  Harvard  half  of 
the  field  tkroagboat  the  game^  and  only  irigi* 
hint  playing  by  the  Har>ard  backs  prevented 
a  larger  score.   The  summary  follows: 

Princeton.  HAavARo. 
Cooper,  p.  Brigham 
Martin,  l.f.  ri..  Hartley 

McDvane,  r.f.  Greenidge 
Wood,  Ferlaino»  LU).  rJkb.,  Williams 

Smart,  c.h.b.  cJiJk,  Marray 

Seidenstieker,  r.li.li.  l.h.b..  Heath 

Jewi  tt,  o.l.  .  o  r.,  TutUe 

Thomas,  i.L  Byington,  Pallo 

Simons,  c.  e.,  Hetser 

\lViodbridBc,  i.r.  LL,  1  aniont 

Wittingham,  Pitrachet,  o.r.  ObL,  Phillips 

Score— Princeton  2,  Harvaid  0.  Goals— Smart, 
Woodbridge.  Time— Two  45-miattle  perioda. 
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Princeton  Freshmen  and  Harvard  Freshmen  Tied 
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The  Freahman  Eleven  aa  It  began  the  Game  Againat  Princeton  1925 

Bjik  How     La  FarRo,  I.e.:  M«-(iallcn,  l.t. ;  ('aptain  Tlieoboh),  l.p. ;  Hubbard,  r.g.;  Codman,  c; 
Curiis  r.t. ;  Kobb.  r.e.    Front  How — Braden,  l.h.b.;  I)oh«Tty,  f.b.;  Coach 
Campbell;  Akers,  q.b.;  Hammund,  r.h.b. 


THE  Harvard  freshman  foolball  team 
pave  a  good  account  of  itself  last 
Saturday  by  tieinfi  the  Princeton 
freshmen  after  the  latter  had  been  ahead, 
U  points  to  0.  The  panie  was  played  in 
the  Stadium,  and,  although  that  huge 
structure  seemed  to  be  almost  vacant,  the 
attendance  wrs  unusually  larL'e  for  a  fresh- 
man game.  The  gale  which  blew  all  the 
afternoon  bothered  not  only  the  players 
but  the  spectators  as  well. 

The  Harvard  freshmen  were  very  much 
outweighed,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
the  game  they  could  not  hold  back  the 
heavy  Princeton  linemen  and  plunging 
backs.    The  result  was  that,  after  a  few 


fumbles  and  other  mistakes,  Princeton 
carried  the  ball  practically  the  whole 
length  of  the  field  and  scored  in  the  sec- 
ond period.  The  third  quarter  had  gone 
on  not  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
when  Barry  broke  through  the  Harvard 
team  and  ran  forty  yards  for  a  touch- 
down. 

ft  looked  hctpt  b'ss  for  Harvard,  but  the 
Crimson  players  made  a  fine  rally  in  the 
last  period,  when  they  "opened  up"'  their 
game  with  forward  passes  and  end  runs. 
A  fumble  gave  Harvard  the  ball  on 
Prinreton's  35-yard  line,  from  which 
pi»int,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  spec- 
tators and  the  Princeton  players,  the  home 
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team  went  straight  up  the  field  and  Mrored 
a  touchdown.  After  the  next  kick-off 
Harvard  carried  the  hall  to  Princeton's  17' 
yard  line,  and  there  profited  by  a  15-yard 
penally  imposed  on  Princeton  for  trip- 
ping. A  couple  of  plunges  from  the  2- 
yard  line  gave  Harvard  its  second  touch- 
down. The  home  team  was  gaining  again 
when  time  was  called. 
The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 


Princeton  1925. 
Jackson,  r.e. 
McKernan,  r.t 
Hrnnington,  rg. 
Thompson,  c. 
McMillan.  I.g. 
Hull,  I  t 


HAIi\AHD  I92S. 
].e.,  LaFargr 
l.t.,  McCillen 
l.g.,  Theopold,  Dunker 
c,  Codman,  Creenough 
r.g.,  Hubbard 
r.t.,  Curti%  Bohlen 


Tilaon,  Bouhecker,  Edgar,  l.e. 

r.e.,  Robb,  Hottman 

Wingate,  Dinamore,  q.h. 

q.b,  Akera,  Powell,  Blake 
Beigin,  Nields,  r.h.b.  I.h.b.,  Braden,  Daherty 
Barry,  Newhold,  l.h.l>.  r.h.b^  Hamnumd 

Beattie,  Stout,  Shackelford,  f.b. 

f  J>.,  Doherty,  EUia 

Score— Prinoeton  1925,  14;  Harvard  192S,  14. 

Touchdowns— Winf:air-,  !5,iri\.  l.aFargo,  Doherty. 
Goals  from  touchdowns — Hammond  2,  Wingate 
2.  Referee— G.  M.  Watkeys,  Syracuse.  Umpire 
-  \^'.  S  (^annt  ll.  Tufls.  Head  liru-sman  -J.  J. 
Hallahan,  Uo»ton.  Field  judge— J.  P.  Pendleton, 
Bowdoin.   Time— 15-minute  periods. 


MAROONED  AMONG  HOSTILES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Times  have  certainly  changed.  I  can 
well  remember  when  a  Harvard  graduate 

and  his  wife,  to  see  a  football  game,  did 
not  have  to  ?it  in  the  midst  of  a  howling 
crowd  of  muckers,  reeking  tobacco,  vul- 
earity.  and  dislike  of  Harvard.  It  is  lone- 
ly to  be  marooned  amongst  s*jch  hostiles, 
but  there  seem  to  be  no  seats  available  for 
us  elderly  pradiiatrs  on  the  friendly  side. 

1  wonder  why  !»uch  exhibitions  as  that 
at  the  Centre  game  are  tolerated?  Do  our 
athletics  need  that  kind  of  a  **gate?** 
Carl  T.  Keller,  '94. 

Boston. 

NO  "AUBT*  DESIItED 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

1  heartily  agree  with  most  of  what  Mr. 

Peebles  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Bulletin 
on  the  playing  of  substitutes,  but  there  is 
one  point  of  his  which  1  think  may  be 
fairly  questioned. 

When  Harvard  is  defeated,  as  must  in- 
evitably orrur  .sometimes,  what  is  gained 
by  offering  "explanations"  betause  ihert' 
may  be  a  few  substitutes  in  the  line-up'.'' 
No  one  takes  any  stock  in  stich  an  argu* 
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nif-nt,  anyway,  and  it  has  a  very  unfortu- 
nate effect  on  the  general  public  by  giving 
them  the  impression  diat  Harvard  is  a 
poor  looser.  In  short,  it  tends  to  destroy 
the  \-ery  presti^  Mr.  Peebles  seeks  to 
build  up. 

For  the  day  at  least,  the  team  which 
takes  the  field  every  Saturday  afternoon 

is  the  Harvard  team.  And  if  it  loses, 
suppose  wp  let  it  •!()  at  that,  and  refrain 
from  damaging  explanation.^. 

iVl.\LCOLM  C.  Kees,  '18. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

USHERS  "BOOING"  HARVARD 

To  the  Editor  of  tJie  Bl  LLETlN: 

I  believe  tliere  must  he  thousands  of 
Harvard  men  who  feci  as  1  do  after  wit- 
nessing some  of  the  games  at  the  Stadium 
this  fall.  It  is  beyond  me  to  understand 
why  the  distribution  of  tickets  should  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  to  the 
choicest  sections  on  the  Harvard  side 
people  who  *T>oo'*  and  sneer  at  everything 
Har>'ard  does,  and  to  scatter  l'iv;il  uradu- 
afps  and  their  friends  who  wish  Harvard 
well  in  sucli  parts  of  the  Stadium  uhere 
there  is  no  united  Harvard  spirit.  It  is 
considerably  annoying  to  witness  a  game 
with  people  all  around  you  making  the 
most  insulting  remarks  about  Harvard 
sportmanship.  Ijecause  Harvard,  in  the 
course  of  a  schedule  of  nine  games,  is  un- 
able to  invite  all  the  colleges  from  every 
part  of  the  country  that  would  like  to  play 
in  the  Stadium.  The  climax  was  readied 
not  only  when  rowdie<  attai  ked  Harvard 
players  after  the  Centre  game,  but  to  me 
it  cams  when  I  discovered  that  men  were 
( hosen  to  act  as  ushers  and  wear  H.  A.  A. 
bad.es  were  cheering  for  Centre  and 
"booin-;"  Harvard!  , 

Surely  tiie  H.  A.  A.  should  in  some 
manner  reorganize  its  system  of  ticket 
distribution.  \(l)en  I  apply  for  seats  for 
personal  i:so.  1  don't  want  to  find  all 
around  me  men  who  denounce  every  Har- 
vard play  as  being  unfair.  I  dun't  see 
why  Harvard  men  should  not  he  placed 
to'.'ether.  Let  those  wlio  di-likc  Harvard 
shout  with  all  their  miglit;  but  let  them 


not  be  placed  so  near  us  that  an  enjoy- 
able afternoon  becomes  impossible.  There 
should  be  sections  reserved  exclusively  for 
Harvard  men,  and  the  cheerhig  section 
should  not  have  in  its  very  midst  lusty 
svnipathizers  of  any  team  that  opposes 
Harvard. 

The  clamor  of  the  mob  must  be  toler- 
ated, I  suppose,  but  what  is  truly  ob- 
jertioiiable  should  be  eliminated  as  far 
as  possible. 

J.  J.  TUTUN,  '20. 

Chelsea.  Mass. 

CORNELL  WINS  CROSS-COUNTRY  RACE 

Cornell  defeateil  Harvard  in  a  cross-country 
matck,  29  points  in  87,  last  Saturday  on  the  Bel* 
moTit  course.  Six  Cornell  men  finished  before 
the  first  Harvard  man  came  in. 

The  order  at  the  finish  was  as  follows: 

R.  E.  Brown.  Cornell.  ,^.34  45;  M.  P.  Brown, 
Cornell,  34.35;  M.  £.  Richraan*  Coraell,  34.35 
13:  G.  Miske,  Cornell.  34.35  2-5;  C.  C.  Carter, 
Coin.-!!.  :ur)  2  3;  C.  G.  Irish,  Cornell,  35.6  3-S; 
.1.  \^  Burke,  Harvard  '23,  35.24  4-5;  E.  A.  Cor- 
el >n,  Cornell,  3iS.32;  A.  L  Coburn,  Harraxd  '24, 

5  2  .3;  M.  J.  Ward,  Cornell,  36.14  4-5;  J.  U. 
Harris,  Harvard  '24,  36.15  3-5;  G.  C.  Willisnu, 
Cornell,  36-15  3-5;  H.  L  Pratt,  Harvard  '23,  36. 
15  35;  F.  T.  Hammon.I.  Harvard  '22.  40  1-3; 
J.  Vandervoort.  Cornell,  36-40  3-5;  WUliam 
Duane,  Jr.,  Harvard  "23,  36.41;  P.  R.  Brown, 
Harvard  '23,  37.7  1-5. 

HARVARD  WINS  LACROSSE  GAME 

Harvard  defeated  the  Boston  Lacrosse  Club,  6 

goals  !i)  3.  in  a  larros^e  match  played  last  Satur- 
day atternoun  on  .Soldiers  Field.  Paul  Gustafson, 
'12,  scored  four  goals  for  Boston,  and  Fred  Abbe^ 
'11.  scored  the  fifth.  Numkir  and  Westman  ' 
each  scored  twice  for  Harvard,  and  Cole  and 
Bragfer,  once. 

TENNIS  DOUBLES  CHAMPIONS 
H.  R.  Gaild,  3  Law,  of  Boston,  and  Bamham 

N.  Dell,  2  Grad..  of  Hoston.  won  the  doubles 
lawn  tennis  championship  of  the  Universitif  by 
defeatinir  Morris  Daane,  '23,  of  PUladelphia, 

and  W.  W.  Inpraham,  '23.  nf  Oakland,  R.  I., 
Oct.  31,  on  the  Divinity  Field  Courts,  6-2,  3-6, 
6-1,  2-6,  6-3. 

FRESHMEN  LOSE  CROSS-COUNTRY  RUN 

Worcester   Academy   defeated   the  Harvard 

freshmen,  22  poinls  tn  23.  in  a  cross-country 
run  over  the  iiclmont  course  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. Cutcheon  of  the  Harvard  freshmen  came 
in  first;  his  time  was  16  minutes,  57  seconds. 
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HARVARD^  WAR  RECORD 

'*HarTard*t  Military  Record  in  the 
World  War''  htt  juat  been  publiilied.  The 

book  has  been  s»'nt  to  those  who  siih- 
scrihed  for  it,  and  there  are  no  copies  for 
sde.  F.  S.  Mead,  '87,  is  the  editor  of  the 
rdiiniei  and  it  was  printed  by  the  Har- 
nrd  University  Press. 

Some  of  the  striking;  farts  presented  in 
the  book  are  here  given: 

The  Honor  Roll,  that  is,  the  list  of  the 
Harraid  men  who  died  in  the  war,  con- 
tjins  372  names. 

The  total  numi>er  of  Harvard  men  in 
military  and  naval  service,  as  far  as  re- 
turns were  received  by  Mr.  Mead,  was 
ILS98;  of  thoae,  10,960  were  in  the  army 
of  Daw  of  the  United  States  or  its  as- 
soristes  in  the  war,  and  U8  were  abroad 
in  auxiliary  service  which  was  considered 
1  part  of  the  allied  armies. 

The  record  ahowa  Aal  1,014  decorationa 
vere  bestowed  on  Harvard  men.  Hm  list 
follows: 

t  CoofKMUMial  M«dal  oi  Honor. 

tt  DistiBgnuhsd  SsHee  Cnsi. 

17  Dirtiafnished  Service  VM. 

tt  Niff  Oesik 

HiMaffle  Ifiliufae. 
m  Legioa  «f  Honor. 
SSOdx  ds  Geerre. 

M  Other  French  Deeeratimis. 

19  Di-tinguishrd  Srr\iic  Order. 

»  Dutincuubed  Flying  Croat. 
SniaHny  Croa. 
V,  Othf^r  Encliah  Deeoratloas. 
t»  Belfiaa  DecorstkiDS. 
6  ItaKsB  DeeoratkMas. 
16  Serbian  Decorations. 
U  Rmuaa  Decoratioiu. 

7  dsck  Decoratiofis. 

7  MMtenegro  Decoratioiu. 

>  Fxtatal  Decorations. 

lOriiia  DeeoratkHM. 

1  Japan  I)'  <  nralions 
I  bvetlen  Uocoratioo. 
I  RbImmI  DecoratioB. 

I  Drnniark  Df-t-oralion. 
I  Siam  Drcoration. 

b  addition,  there  were  317  citations  in 
Ike  l^iitad  States  Amy,  and  31  men  were 
—tfwed  in  dispatches  of  the  Britiah 

lakiog  no  account  of  the      A.  T.  C., 


8,144  Harvard  men  were  in  the  armies  of 

the  United  States  or  its  associates:  6,010 
of  those  received  commissions.  In  the 
navies  of  the  United  States  or  its  associ- 
ates there  were  1,882  Harvard  men,  of 
whom  1,341  received  conuniaaions.  Forty- 
five  Harvard  aviators  were  credited  witli 
the  destruction  of  one  or  more  enemy 
planes.  The  Aiuericuu  I:^peditionary 
Forres  contained  4,448  Harvard  men. 

HARVARD  MEN  Df  THE  LEGION 

Hanford  MacNider,  *11,  of  Mason  City, 

la.,  was  elected  national  commander  ot 
till'  American  I,ejii<»ii  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  that  or;iaiiizati<>n  on  Nov.  2  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hi^  election  was  made 
unanimous  after  more  than  half  of  the 
state  delegations  had  seconded  his  nomina- 
tion and  three  other  candidates  had  with- 
drawn. 

MacNider  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1907  from  Milton  Academy.  He  haa  been 

connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Mason  City,  la.,  almost  continuouslv  since 
his  graduation  from  College.  In  1914  he 
served  on  the  Mexican  border  as  first  lieu- 
tenant with  the  2d  Iowa  Infairtry. 

In  May,  1917,  he  entered  an  Officers* 
Training  School  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.; 
on  Aug.  15  he  was  made  a  second  lieu- 
tenant of  bfantry,  and  assigned  to 
the  9th  Infantry,  2d  division.  He  sailed 
for  France  on  Sept.  7,  1917,  and  was  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  Candidates'  School  at 
Langres.  During  his  service  overseas  be 
was  promoted  to  provisional  first  lienten- 
snt,  U.  S.  A.,  Oct.  26,  1917;  tenqtorary 
captain.  July  12,  1918;  temporary  ma< 
jor,  Oct.  9,  1918;  temporary  lieutenant- 
colonel,  May  6,  1919;  and  he  was  com- 
miasioned  a  lieutenant-colonel,  Infaotry 
Officers*  Reaerve  Corps,  in  Dec.,  1919. 

His  engagements  included  Chateau- 
Thierry,  the  Aisne  defensive,  Marne- 
Aisne  oUensive,  tlie  Marbuche  sector,  the 
Saint'Mihiel  offensive^  the  Champagne 
offensive  1918  (Blanc-Mont  Ridge),  and 
the  Meuse-Argonne  olTeasive.  He  re- 
ceived the  Legion  fTUonneurt  the  Ooce  al 
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Merita  di  Guerra,  aiid  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cron. 

His  Distinguished  Service  Crofls  dia* 
timi  reads  as  follows: 

For  extraordinary  beroisin  in  aetioii  netr 
Medeah  Fann,  France.  Oct.  3-9,  1918.  He  vol- 
untarily jainwl  in  an  attacking  battalion  on  Oct. 
3,  and  accompanied  it  to  it«  final  objectivea. 
During  the  woond  attack  on  the  Mme  day  he 
acted  88  runner  through  licavy  artillery-  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire.  He  visited  the  line*  both  night 
and  day,  where  fighting  was  iMMt  severe.  When 
high  authority  could  not  be  reached,  he  assumed 
responsibilities  and  gave  the  neecMary  ordeis  to 
stabilize  serious  situations.  When  new  and  ttB- 
tried  troops  took  up  the  attack,  hr  joined  their 
forward  elenient»,  detennioed  the  enemy  points 
of  resistance  by  personal  Teconnalaaanee,  vneov- 
fTcd  enemy  machine-gm  nests,  and  supervised 

their  destruction. 

An  oak-leaf  cluster  to  l»e  worn  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  was  awarded 
10  htm  for  the  foUovring  act  of  heroism  in 
action  near  Remenauvillet  France,  Sept. 

12.  1918: 

On  duty  as  regimental  adjutant,  while  carry- 
ing'  tnatructiona  to  the  assaulting  lines,  he  found 
the  line  unable  to  advance  and  being  disorgan- 
ised by  a  heavy  machine-gnn  fire.  Running  for- 
ward in  the  face  of  the  fire,  this  officer  captured 
a  German  machine-gun.  dro%c  off  the  crew,  re- 
organized tlie  line  on  the  flankt  and  thereby  en- 
abled the  advance  to  continue. 

Raymond  ().  Brackett,  Sp.  'U3-04,  uf 
Marbldiead,  Maas.,  was  elected  vice^som- 

mander  of  the  Legion.  Hr  served  in  the 
Navy  diirinj;  the  war.  Aftrr  attending  the 
navigation  school  at  the  .Viai^sachusetts  In- 
stittite  of  Technology  he  was  assigned  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  **Fran)(lin**  in  the  Marine  Mr- 
vice.  On  March  2,  1918,  he  was  assigned 
to  transport  -service  on  the  I  .  S.  S.  "Mer- 
cury," and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant (j-g.).  On  Aug.  1,  1918,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  Overseas  Transportation  Ser> 
vice  in  New  York  City;  and  was  cora- 
miseioned  a  lieutenant  on  Aug.  15.  and  a 
lieutenant-commander  on  Oct.  18,  1918. 
On  Jan.  1,  1919,  he  was  transferred  as 
commanding  ollicer  to  the  **L.alceview,**  a 
supply  ship.  He  is  general  itiatiager  of  the 
Rock-Mere  Hotel  Co..  .Marhlehead.  and 
president  of  tiie  iirackett  Manufacturing 
Co. 


TO  DISCUSS  DBARMAMENT 

The  Student  Liberal  Club  has  planned  a 
series  of  meetings  through  the  present 
month  for  the  discussion  of  various  phases 

of  disarmament.  The  first  of  the  meetings 
was  held  Thiii'-(la\  evening.  Nov.  in 
the  clubhouse  on  VV  iiithrop  St.  The  speak- 
er was  Lawrence  Higgins,  1  Grad,«  recent- 
ly connected  with  die  historical  divi<iion 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  General  ()ffi(  e.  and  his 
subjec-t  was,  "The  Washington  Confer- 
ence: its  Scope  and  Possibilities.'* 

Pirofessor  Holcomlie  of  the  Department 
of  Government  will  spealc  this  week  on 
"Political  Aspects  of  Disarmament."  On 
Nov.  1.5,  Professor  M.  ().  Hudson  ol  tJie 
Law  School  will  discuss  the  question, 
**Shall  We  Join  the  league  of  Nations?*" 
Professor  Hudson  spent  the  last  summer 
in  Oneva  with  the  secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Living  Room  of  the  Union  has  been 
engaged  for  Nov.  16  wlien  the  Lilieral 
Cluh  proposes  to  hold  a  miniature  disarm- 
ament conference.  The  suhjett  will  Im-: 
"How  can  the  Wa-shington  Conference 
Limit  Annaineiils  and  Eradicate  the 
Causes  of  Future  Wars?**  On  Nov.  22, 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  of  the  Economics 
Department  will  talk  on  "Economic  As- 
pects of  Uisarniiiment";  and  on  Nov.  29 
Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards  of  the 
First  Army  District,  U.  S.  A.,  will  XaXk  on 
"Disarmament  and  National  Defence.** 
The  Lilieral  C.UiU  has  colle<  ted  a  number 
of  pamphlets  relating  to  these  topics 
which  have  been  put  in  the  club  rooms 
for  the  use  of  students  interested  in  dia> 
armament. 

RECEPTION  TO  MARSHAL  FOCH 

.Mar->hal  Kocli.  ruiiiniantliT  of  tin-  \llif<i  frtrc«'s 
in  the  Wurld  War,  will  be  officially  received  by 
the  Governing;  Bodies  of  Harvard  University  on 
MiinHay  afli-rnoon  at  4  oVlork  in  Sanders  Thea- 
tre. .\t  tlie  cliiM-  o(  tile  exercises  in  Sanders 
Theatre  Marshal  Foeh  will  proceed  to  the  east 
(calliT)  of  Mrmoriai  Hall  and  make  a  »hort  ad- 
drcfiti  to  the  !«lu<ient»>  a!»i>e>mbled  there.  He  will 
then  attend  a  reception  held  by  the  Faculties  of 
thr*  I'niversity  in  the  Faculty  Room  of  Univeiti- 
ty  Hall. 
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HARVARD  CLUB  OF  OREGON 

IV  Harvard  Qub  of  Oregon,  which  w«s  re- 

t^ani/'-'J  lafl  spring,  entertained  Professor 
Lr«i*  J.  JoluiMtn  at  a  luiHrheon  M  the  (Jiuver> 
iHv  dab  in  Portland  on  July  tS.  About  twenty 
nirmtters  were  prevnt.  Professor  Johnson  gave 
413  in(err»ting  talk  on  the  Harvard  Engineering 
Srhml  and  outlined  its  purposes  and  poaaHnii- 
tif« 

Thti^-  wlk>  alteniied  the  luncheon  were:  F.  G. 
IVrler,  77.  A  I..  Milk  '81,  H.  W.  Hocue,  TJT, 
j  Fl  l/.thr..p.  HI.  (;  S.  Whiteside  "94,  J.  R. 
iVftoff.  Kr-^Wine  Wood.  01.  F.  E.  Ames  '03, 
H  H.  K.K-hler.  OS.  R.  K.  Strong.  A.M.  W. 
Rnf.r^  MarVeagh.  *10.  \.  M.  Sherwood.  Jr..  '10. 
M  t;.  Reed.  "12.  C.  F.  Swipert,  Jr..  '12,  C  MacC. 
^iio».  li-B.  12.  L  H.  Mills.  14,  E.  G.  Swigert, 
\\  H  B.  MKiuire.  18.  C  J.  Younc  LLB.  *19, 
\  I..  Milk  Jr..  '20. 

The  officers  uf  the  Harvard  CIttb  aro:  Ptesi* 
4«-ni.  Ro^erii  Mar\ eafih.  '10;  seerelary,  V.  D.  C 
1Vj.Ii.  12;  treasurer.  H.  B.  McGuire,  '18. 

CLASS  OF  1904  MEETING 

The  claJ•^  of  iy04  will  meet  informally  on  the 
ttdtad  floor  nf  ihe  Harvard  Cluh  of  Boston,  at 
130  P.  M,  Friday.  Nov.  18.  the  night  before  the 
Yalr  fame.  .Kl\  members  of  the  claaa  are  re- 
canted to  make  a  special  effort  to  attend. 

CLASS  OF  1908  FOOTBALL  DINNER 

TV  ela»s  of  1906  will  hold  its  regular  fall 
1  nner  af  6.30  P,  M..  Friday.  Nov.  18.  the  night 
More  the  Yale  football  game,  in  the  Acaeulai^ 
m  Rsom  at  the  Harvard  Qub  of  BeatoB.  The 
4bpp  will  be  13  per  plate. 

N.  E.  FEDERA'nON  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Fed- 
•rjtjon  of  Harvarrl  Cluhs  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
<ia>.  .Nov.  12,  beginning  with  a  dinner  at  6.30 
in  tfce  .'\etrulapian  Roon  «f  the  Harvard  Qnh 
4  Baalon.  \ll  Harvard  men  are  invited  to  at- 
md.  Reaervationa  for  the  dinner  should  be 
aaJr  with  the  aeereury,  Alfred  E.  Chtae^  MS,  m 
'irt  of  the  MerchanU  National  Bank,  Bosloa. 

CLASS  OF  1901,  HARVARD  COLLEGE 

Tbe  ela.-*  »\  1901  will  hold  a  Iniffel  supper 
jcii  4  smoker,  followed  hv  an  enterlainment,  at 
tkr  Boston  Art  Club  at  6.30  P.  .M..  Nov.  18. 
irwening  before  the  Yale  game.  R.  ,\L  Sedg- 
vidL  '21.  fomer  tackle  on  the  Harvard  football 
liwi  and  now  a  member  of  the  roaching  staff. 
viD  give  a  short  talk.  The  abundant  talent  in 
^  daas  is  prepared  to  funtidi  other  fonaa  of 
'•Intaiament. 

JOMcra  O.  PROCm,  Jr..  Secretary. 


LECTURES  BY  DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Professor  of  CI  inical 
Medicine  and  Professor  of  Social  Ethics,  is  giv- 
ing at  the  Lowell  Institute.  Boston,  a  series  of 
six  lectures  on  "Veracity  and  lu  tneiniea."  The 
dales  and  subjects  of  the  individnal  lectures  Me: 

Thurs.lax.  Nov.  10.  Definitions  and  Varieties 
of  Truth  and  Falsehood.  Relation  to  Prediction 
and  Credit. 

Monday,  Nov.  14. — Types  and  Denrees  of  Ly- 
ing:  Obvious  and  Implied,  Artistic,  Belligerent, 
Commercial.  Philanthropic,  Polite. 

Thurwiay.  Nov  17. — Motives  and  Defences. 
Relation  lo  Oeative  \ssfrtion.  Leadership,  and 
Psychology. 

Monday,  Nov.  21.— Truth  and  Falsehood  in 

.Art:  in  Medicine. 

Monday.  Nov.  28.— Physical,  Eeonomlc,  Lsfal, 
and  F.diiratiiinal  Aspects. 

Thursday,  Dec.  1.— Self -Deception  and  Self< 
Knowledge;  Roola  of  Veraeity. 

OPENS  DANTE  EXHiBiTION 

George  \.  Plimpton.  Law  76-77.  senior  part- 
ner of  the  publishing  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co..  opened 
an  exhibition  of  books  and  manuscripts  con* 
temporaneoos  with  Dante,  in  the  Treasure  Room 
of  the  Widener  I.iiirarv  last  .Sunday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Plimpton  -^poke  briefly  on  "The  Education 
of  Dante."  .Mr.  Plimpton  has  collected  for 
many  years  books  in  this  field,  especially  those 
from  which  Dnnte  mlfht  have  gained  Ma  ednea- 
tion. 

CALENDAR 

FhlHAY.  Nw.  11. 

Armistice  Day  service.  arran^;ed  by  James  \. 
Shannon  Post  and  the  Harvard  Memorial  So- 
ciety, Appleton  Chapel.  8.4S  A.  M.   Rev.  Km- 

neth  MarArthur.  'OS.  minister  of  the  Old  Cam 
bridge  Baptist  Church,  will  conduct  the  service. 

Sati  kda^,  .Nov.  12. 
Football,  Brown  vs.  Harvard,  in  the  Stadimn. 
Yale  freshmen  vs.  Harvard  freshmen,  at  New 

Haven. 

SuwoAY.  Ncwr.  IS. 
\pliI(ioii  Chapel  service.  II  A.  M.;  preacher. 
Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Dean 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion. 

Monday,  Nov.  14 
Reception  to  Mardial  Foeb;  Sanders  Theatre, 

at  4  P.  M. 

Weunesua),  .Nov.  16. 
Dramatic  Clab  presents  Japanese  "Noh**  fday 
*'HaforonK»**.  at  the  Co|dey-Plaaa. 

.SATrHDA>.   Nov.  19. 

Football,  Yale  vs  Harvard,  in  the  Sudium. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Tli«  Alamni  Aaioeiaition  on  leqaeit  will  give  the  addreawt  of  Harvard  nea. 


M.D.  ^84— General    Leonard    Wood,  LLD. 
(Hon.)   '99,  becamr  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines,  Oct.  15,  1921.   He  waa  awom  in  on 
hia  arrival  from  Japan  and  at  once  took  up 
dulif'^  of  liis  new  olRce. 

'9fi — John  C.  Ward  Has  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Flrir,  l*n>te»tant  F'pis<-upal  Church,  in  Grace 
Church.  Buffalo,  Srpt.  22,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Diocese  on  Sept.  27.  His  addresa  is  437 
West  6th  St.,  Erie,  P«. 

'99-  Arthur  Adams  was  married  at  Beverly 
Farms,  Oct.  .S,  1921,  to  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
Jr.  At  an  informal  tea  at  the  Varsity  Club  after 
ihe  Centre-Harvard  football  game,  Oct  29,  the 
class  of  *99  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\dam8  a  rare 
marine  wood  print,  in  colors.  Frank  O.  White 
made  the  presentation  in  behalf  of  the  claaa» 
many  members  of  which  attended  the  tea. 

IB— Louis  B.  Wehle.  A.M.  ^,  LLB.  *04,  has 
a  pamphlet  "Low  Street  Railway  Farea  with  the 
Help  of  the  Landowners"  in  the  National  Munie^ 
pal  Review,  for  October,  1921. 

X»-€harles  W.  Cilkey.  A.M.  '04,  with  Ua 
wife  and  two  children,  has  spent  aix  montlio  ia 
Europe.  They  were  in  Lynmouth  during  May; 
on  the  continent  in  June  and  July;  at  King* 
usoie  on  the  Spey,  Scotland,  for  Augiiat  and  part 
of  .September;  then  Eklinburgh,  the  English 
Lakes,  and  London.  They  aailod  for  home  Oct. 
11. 

*03 — D.  D.  L.  McCrev*  was  married,  Sept.  27. 
192L  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
Msniingaide  Heights,  New  York  City,  to  Ifiae 
Elizabetli  Wright  Barber  MrGrew  is  American 
arcretary  of  the  Japanese  erobaaay  in  Waahing- 
ton,  D.  C  He  reaigned  from  the  Internationa] 
Banking;  Corporation  on  Oct.  1. 

"OH — Walter  E.  Sachs  addressed  the  Kentucky 
Bankera  AaoodMion  in  Augnat  upon  '^Commer- 
<  iai  Paper  and  Ita  Place  in  our  Banking  Sya* 

lem." 

INS— Gharleo  P.  Harrington  waa  married  at  die 
First  Parish  Church.  Weston.  Oct  17.  1921,  to 
Miaa  Eva  P.  Marion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington 
will  live  at  25  Mapleview  Terrace^  New  Bedford, 
in  which  city  Mr.  Harrington  liM  bttatneaa  oon- 
nnctiona. 

D6— WaaUagton  J.  McOmniek  ia  a  menlMr 

of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  Montana.    He  lives  at  Missoula,  Mon. 
W— Evan  J.  David,  A.M.  'IS,  is  with  LeaHe- 

Judge  Co..  piihlishers.  West  43rd  St.  and  11th 
.Ave.,  New  York  City.    His  home  address  ia  119 

Unoola  St,  Paaaaie,  N.  J. 


W— Gilbert  T.  Sugden's  a<ldr>-ss  is  in  care  of 
Westerman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  I  o<  kporl.  N  Y 

■0»-  Rudolph  Altrocchi.  A.M.  09,  PhD.  '14. 
has  a  study,  entitled  the  "Calunmy  of  Apelles" 
in  the  Literature  of  the  Quattrocento,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  PublicatioiM  of  the 
Modern  Language  \s.s(H-iation.  .MtncoU's  mI* 
dress  is  1406  East  .V»th  St.,  Chicago. 

'08 — A  son,  Robert  Blair  Evans,  was  bom, 
\ug  15,  1921,  to  laaac  B.  Evana,  ULB.  13.  a^ 
Mrs.  Evans. 

'08  -John  Lodge's  address  is  200  Forest  Ave., 
Swanips«'ot(,  Mass. 

08— Marcus  B.  Whitney,  Grad.  Bus.  08  09, 
was  married  at  New  Canaan,  Cono,  Sept  14,  to 
Miss  Vera  .M.  Crawford  of  Middleton,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

W — Lewis  L  Delafield,  Jr.,  was  married  at 
Kidgefield,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  to  Miss  Ruth  l^k 
wood  Manierre.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delafield  will 
live  at  Cedarhurst,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

W — ^Monroe  D.  Robinson  ba<*  been  elected 
vice-president  of .  T.  C  Oeemond  &  Co.,  Inc. 
building  conatmetion  eontractort,  26  Beaver  St., 
.New  York  City. 

'10 — Haniel  C  Lung  wa.>«  the  poet  at  the  87tii 
convention  of  Delta  I'psilon,  wUeb  WW  held  nt 
the  Carnegie  lnstitui>-  of  Technokigy,  Pittabnrgh. 
on  Sept.  8,  9,  and  lU. 

'10— Ward  Shepard,  M.F.  *1S.  formerly  super- 
visor of  the  Manzano  National  Forci^t.  w  Ith  head 
quarter*  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mex.,  has  been 
tranaferred  to  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Ser>ice.  Washington,  D.  C,  a<  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  of  the  Branch  of  Research. 
Shepaid'a  addresa  ia  163  19th  St,  N.  W.,  Wadi- 
inginn,  D  C 

'11 — Ralph  H.  Mann's  address  is  Drake  Road, 
Scaradale,  N.  Y. 

11 — \  daughter.  Florence  Louise  Owen,  wa-- 
born  May  29,  1921,  Ui  Warren  David  Owen  and 
Roth  fThompaon)  Owen. 

"11  Harry  H.  R  ^^imfTord  is  sales  represent** 
live  for  I'he  Waterhouse  Welding  Co.,  IS  Pelham 
St.  Boaton.  Hfs  home  addreaa  ia  11  Cherry  St.. 
Hudson.  Mass. 

'11— John  M.  Walker  was  married  recently  at 
Pario  to  Ifiaa  Marie  Ant^etie  Baidielmy. 
daughter  of  the  late  Pierre  Barthelmy  of  Bor 
deauji.  Walker  is  in  busineaa  in  Paris,  where 
he  haa  been  atnoe  1915.  Mr.  and  fin.  Walker 
have  been  pu'-sls  of  ^X'alker's  parent.^.  TTiey  ro> 
turned  to  France  about  the  middle  of  October. 

11— Frmfc  C.  Whitmore,  AM.  12.  Pka  14, 
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was  elected  secretory  of  the  Organic  Division  of 
the  .American  Chemical  Society  at  the  sixty-aec* 
end  national  oonvention  of  the  Society  held  re* 
cenlly  in  New  York  City.  Whitinore  recently 
puhlishrd,  through  the  Chemical  Catalogue  Co., 
New  York,  "'Organic  Compounds  of  Mercury" 
which  i»  No.  3  in  the  series  of  American  QMai* 
ica!  ScK-iety  .Monographs. 

'12 — Henry  K.  Hardon,  Gr.  Bus.  '12-13,  was 
married  Sept.  24,  1921,  at  St.  Mark's  Chuzch, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  to  Miss  AntoUMtte  Nott 
IXjrr  of  New  York. 

'12 — The  engagement  of  George  H.  McCaffrey, 
A.M.  '13.  to  Miss  .\nne  D.  McElroy  of  Newton 
has  been  announced.  McCaffrey  is  secretary 
of  the  BoMsfli  Good  Gcremment  Assodalioii,  an 

organization  wliir!i  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
selection  of  municipal  officers  in  that  city. 

12—  AngoBle  Riehanrs  address  is  SS  East  77di 
St..  N«  K  York  City. 

'13 — 'Henry  R.  Carey  was  married,  Jan.  22, 
1921.  to  Miss  Margaret  Bacon  of  Germantown, 
Pa.  In  the  !*prinp  Carey  wa«  assigned  by  the 
State  i>epartment  to  the  American  Legation  at 
Boearest,  Romnania,  to  assist  Minister  Peter  Jay, 
TW  In  August,  Carey  resigned  from  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  and  be  is  now  living  at  617  West 
113th  Sl,  New  York  Citf. 

*13— John  Hornicek,  A.M.  *16,  sailed  for 
nance,  Oct.  12,  on  the  French  liner  **Chicago." 
fle  win  spend  a  year  in  travel  and  study  in 
France.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

*13 — \  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Hull,  was 
bom  June  8,  1921,  to  Richard  A.  Hull,  M.B.A. 
15.  and  Charlotte  (Woods)  Hull. 

13 —  Herbert  M.  Warren,  2cl,  has  recently 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Koads  Co.  His  address  is  615  American  Ttrott 
Building.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

14 —  The  engagement  of  Emmett  K.  Carver, 
PhJ>.  *17,  to  Miss  Ruth  Ripley  has  been  an- 
•soeed.  Carver  is  the  son  of  Professor  Thomas 
N.  Carver,  David  A.  Wells  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Harvard,  and  Miss  Ripby  is  Ae 
daughter  of  Professor  William  Z.  Ripley, 
Nathaniel  Ropes  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

n4-Jaroe«  E.  Davis,  I1*B.  ♦IT,  fomeriy  with 
Charles  If  Beckwitli,  ^i,  I.aw  •94-9.'5,  has 
opened  oftces  for  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
CooTt  Square  Bnildfaig,  31  Bm  St,  Springfield, 
Ma*-- 

14 — Ibe  engagement  of  David  M.  Satz,  Law 
I4>15b  to  Ifiss  Marie  Jean  Loewenberg  of  New 
Ysdt  City  has  been  announced. 

14— Raphael  Vicario,  LL.B.  '17,  was  married 
It  PMvidenee,  R.  I.,  July  2,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
n^-anor  Caprnni.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vicarift  liVB  «t 
216  Nanagansett  St.,  Edgewood,  It  I. 

14— Wayne  Wesman  is  with  Henry  W.  Savage, 
fee-,  real  estate,  10  State  St,  Boston. 

'15— Ceorge  H.  Dttrgin  b      «>"'«nf  at  the 


Methuen.  Mass.,  High  School.  His  pnaest  ad* 
dress  is  2  Arlington  St,  Methuen. 

'IS— Sidney  F.  Greeler  it  widi  tin  DsuIkni 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Framinghain,  Mass.  His 
address  is  S3  Beech  St,  FramiaghmB. 

15— Leo  F.  Ready's  address  is  die  Warwidc, 
15th  and  Locust  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crad.  Bus.  '15  16— Frederick  L.  Parchert,  A.B. 
(Dartmouth)  '15,  was  married  at  Lowell,  Oct 
IS.  to  Miss  Rath  Pilling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parcbext 
will  live  on  Fairmont  Ave.,  Lowell. 

'Ifi — Reginald  Coggeshall  is  in  the  direct 
l)u^ine9S  department  of  Patterson,  Wylde  &  Win- 
deler,  insurance,  .S4  Kilby  -St.,  Bo.<«ton.  His  pres- 
ent home  address  is  77  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

'16  -Eldon  Griffin  is  still  giving  in.'^truction  in 
the  history  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  is  also 
giving  a  new  coarse  in  world  history  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  His  addiess  is  1243  Patter* 
son  St,  Eugene,  Ore. 

16—  'Walter  R.  Harper,  formerly  in  the  re> 
search  department  of  the  .Vmcrioan  Internation- 
al Corporation,  is  now  doing  research  work  on 
the  basic  indnstriM  in  the  commercial  engineer* 
inp  ilcpartment  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  at  195  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

16— A.  R  Drake  deKay  b  an  iastraetmr  hi 
Spanish  and  Amerieaa  histoty  at  St  Lnln's 
School,  Wayne,  Penn. 

16— Harold  A.  Larrabee  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Harraid  Department  of  Philosophy.  Hto  address 
is  Melrose,  Mass. 

'16 — ^The  engagement  of  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr., 
to  Mias  Eleanor  Lee  Higginson  of  Boston  has 
been  announced.  Lyman  ia  with  Coflin  A  Bmr, 
bankers,  Boston. 

16— Waldo  H.  Sbattuck  is  an  instnieter  in  Ro* 
mance  Languages  at  Dartmouth  College. 

'17— C.  Byron  Blaisdell,  M.D.  '21,  is  an  interne 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

'17 — Ronald  M.  Foster  is  on  leave  of  absence 
for  the  academic  year  1921-1922  from  the  depart- 
ment of  develc^nent  and  research  of  the  Ameri- 
can Teleiilinne  and  Tekgnph  Go.  He  is  an  in- 
•  structor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard  and  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Graduate  School.  His  address  is  6 
Sarramento  St.,  Cambridge,  until  after  the  end 
of  the  academic  year,  when  it  will  be  424  Macon 
St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'17— J.  M.  French,  A.M.  '21,  is  an  instructor 
in  English  at  the  College  of  the  Qty  of  New 
York. 

'17 — A  daughter.  Margaret  Rogers  Fry,  was 
horn,  Aug.  11,  1921.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  T. 
Fry. 

'17 — F.  E.  Johnson  is  in  the  oflBoe  of  George 
Nelson  Jacobs,  architect,  9  Hamilton  Place,  Bos- 
ton.   Johnson  is  living  at  32  Hampden  Hall, 

Caniltridpr. 

17 —  William  R.  Osgood  is  tescbing  theoretieal 
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and  applied  mechanic*  in  the  College  of  £a- 
gineering  of  the  Unhrenhy  of  Illinois.  His  pies- 
ent  address  if.  714  Michigan  Sl,  Urbana,  111. 

'17— The  engagement  of  Stearns  Poor  to  Miss 
Hope  Colwdl  of  Jamaica  Plafai  has  been  an* 
nounccd. 

'17 — Sidney  S.  Negus  has  recently  re> 
•igned  his  poaitlon  as  head  of  Ae  chemistry  de> 

parfmrnl  at  Mercershurp  Academy  and  is  do- 
ing graduate  work  under  Professor  Reid  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Unhersity.  Negna*B  addnaa  ia 
'  321  Druid  Hill  Ave^  Johns  Hof^dna  Uairenity. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  B.  Baleh  Is  with  G.  S.  Tiffany 
&  Co,  Inc.  cotton  brokers,  220  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  Moss  Hill  Road, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

'18 — The  engagement  of  Charles  W.  Bush  to 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Jarvis  of  Haciiensack,  N.  J.,  has 
been  annonnoed. 

*18 — The  engagemfnt  of  Philip  T.  Light  of 
Melrose  to  Miss  Anne  Wilson  Souter  also  of 
Mdrose  has  been  annooneed. 

*18 — Robert  C.  Schimmcl  is  teaching  at  DePaw 
University.  His  address  is  309  Seminary  St., 
Gnencaatla,  Ind. 

'19  Roser  S.  Clapp,  M.B.A.  '21.  is  with 
Stone  &  Webster,  Inc..  147  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
His  bame  addraaa  ia  27  Merriam  St,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

'19 — Paul  C.  King  has  been  reappointed  in> 
structor  in  Romance  languages  at  the  Uaisnr* 
sity  of  Minnesota.    His  address  is  412  Oak  St* 

S.  £.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
'19— Nathaniel  E.  Waldman  is  with  W.  C. 

Langley  &  Co.,  investment  bankers,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  His  home  address  is 
4101  Twelfth  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M9  Tlenrv-  0.  Wendt  is  assistant  travelling 
auditor  with  Charlc«  H.  Tenney  &  Co.,  man- 
agera,  Deronshirr  St.,  Boston. 


'20 — Alfred  L.  Benjamin  is  with  Stem  Bro< 
then  9t  Co.,  Investment  bankers,  at  1009  Balti- 
more Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'20 — ^Rlcbaid  S.  Boshnell  is  a  third-year  stu- 
dent in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Maasaebn- 

setts  InHtiluti'  of  Technology. 

'20— A  son,  Louis  Wellington  Cabot,  was  bom 
Aug  3,  1921,  to  Tbomaa  D.  Cabot  and  Mrs. 

Cabot. 

'20 — Robert  B.  Choate  was  married  at  Sl 
John*s  Episcopal  Church,  Bereily  Fazms^  Maan, 
Oct.  IS,  1921,  to  MisB  Katharine  Schuyler  Croa- 
by  of  Boston. 

"SO— Malcolm  H.  DOl  is  a  seeond-year  sitideni 
in  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Har- 
vard.  His  address  is  38  Quincy  St,  Cambridge. 

*2&— Harold  A.  Ebrensperger  Is  an  Instnutair 
in  English  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111.  His  address  is  1808  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanaton. 

'20— Cbarlm  W.  DIot,  2d,  la  •  taeaaAjuu 
student  in  the  School  of  Landscape  ArcUteetara 
at  Harvard. 

*20— Tappan  E.  Francis  «aa  muTled,  Oct.  9, 

1921,  to  Miss  Katherine  W.  PailMr,  duigbter  of 
James  P.  Parker,  "96. 
'20— Aoalin  R.  Frey  ia  an  aasistant  in  the 

Civil  Engineering  Department  at  the  Massachu- 
»etts  Institute  of  Technology  and  also  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Physics  Depsrtment  at  Harvard. 

'20 — A  second  daughter,  Jane  Holbrook,  was 
born,  July  8,  1921,  lo  Donald  Holbrook  and  Mrs. 
Holbrook. 

'20 — The  address  of  Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr., 
is  the  Manchester.  1426  M  St,  N.  W..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*2Q  Kenneth  W.  Perkins't^  wddlTSS  ia  Read* 
ing  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Reading,  Pa. 

'20 — .Arthur  W.  Quimhy  is  supervisor  of  maaie 
in  the  puhlir  schools  of  Windsor,  Vt.  He  is  also 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  the  Baptist  Church 
at  aaiemont,  N.  H. 
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News  and  Views 

Th.  Cteloflu.  'There  is  a  certain  coni- 
Manner.  placency  nhout  the  uhnle 

class  of  "literature"  to 
which  college  catalogues  and  announce* 
nent»  belong  that  gives  them  what  often 
amounts  to  a  style  of  Aeir  own.  Hub  is 
clt»«^plv  .ikin  lo  that  **God*8  in  bis  heaven, 
all's  right  with  the  world**  style  which 
characterizes  ''house  organs"  in  peneral. 
It  is  fatally  easy  to  fall  into  it  even  in 
such  a  journal  as  the  Bulletin,  which  ex- 
ials  frankly  in  the  interest  of  an  institu* 
tion,  though  rather  as  a  sympathetic  ob- 
server and  chronicler  than  as  anything  re- 
sembling  an  official  advocate  or  mouth- 
piece. We  are  free  to  say  that  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  put  fnrlli  these  editorial 
pasres  under  any  such  designation  as 
"Official  Register  of  Harvard  University," 
we  should  feel  a  constant  necessity  to  pinch 
onndves  with  reminders  that  the  world 
ii  full  of  a  number  of  thii^  in  addition 
to  Harvard  College,  and,  even  after  this 
self-discipline,  should  probably  fail  to 
make  our  readers  realize  that  we  had  ap- 
plied it. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  a  few  words 
about  a  recent  issue  of  the  **Oftcial  Reg- 
ister** (Vol.  XVIII,  No.  46)«  dated  Sep- 
tember 26,  1921,  and  entitled,  **Harvard 
University:  General  Information  concern- 
ing- Harvard  Ci)llege  and  the  Other  De- 
partments of  Instruction."  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  lucui  a  nun  lucendu,  it  illustrates 


admirably  what  we  have  been  saying 
about  the  catalogue  manner.  Without  a 
trace  of  fine  writing,  with  a  minimum  of 
self-complacency,  it  succeeds  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  conveying  that  "(rt*n- 
eral  Information**  which  it  sets  out  to  im- 
part. The  needs  of  die  sdioolmsster  or 
the  boy  nAio  wants  to  find  out  how  any 
department  of  the  University  may  be  en- 
tered, and  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  opportunities,  surroundings,  ex- 
penses, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  after  admis- 
sion, have  been  kept  clearly  in  view.  Not 
only  are  these  needs  met  as  we  believe 
they  have  tuewt  been  met  before  in  any 
olEciai  {inblieation  of  die  tfoiversity,  but 
the  little  pamphlet,  judiciously  illustrated, 
is  packed  with  information  which  will  \w. 
welcome  to  nianv  Harvard  men,  since  few 
of  them  know  miicli  about  the  departments 
«)f  the  University  willi  which  they  have 
experienced  no  personal  contacts.  We 
hope,  therefore,  diat  its  circulation  will 
not  be  restaieted  to  inquirers  from  widi- 
out. 

It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  com- 
placency of  the  calalomie  manner  that  re- 
strains us  from  re(  iting  the  merits  of  this 
pamphl^  in  greater  detail,  and  from 
citing  with  some  freedom  from  its  pages. 
Its  assemblage  of  facts  relating  to  the 
history  and  manifold  resources  of  Har- 
vard alVordv  ample  material  for  such  a 
proceeding.  Let  us  dro|)  the  whole  sub 
jecl,  however,  by  observing  that  the  pani- 
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phlct  places  its  emphasis  just  where  it  he- 
lorifis  when  it  says  of  the  I'niversity  that 
"its  large  body  of  highly-trained  and  ef- 
fective teachers  and  investigators  are  its 
grealMl  single  oatet**  Buildings,  atUflde 
fields,  numben,  "adranlagea**  of  every 
sort,  important  as  diey  all  may  be,  fall,  in 
the  light  of  this  statement,  into  their  prop- 
er relations  with  Har\'ard  as  a  whole. 
•    •  • 

Alumni  Opinion  One  of  the  most  iniprps- 
and  College  ^j^.^  things  in  American 
Qovernment         .      ...  , 

educatiun     during  the 

past  three  years  has  been  die  serte  of 
far'ifiacihing,  and  for  the  most  part  suc> 
oessful,  endowment  campaigns.  It  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  endowed  colleges 
of  the  country  have  been  conducting 
"drives''  nf  one  s<»rt  or  another  during  the 
triennium  wliich  has  intervened  since  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Certain  it  is,  at  any 
rate^  that  more  money  has  been  raised  for 
educational  purposes  during  these  thirty- 
six  m<Hiths  than  in  any  previous  period  of 
equal  duration. 

To  whom  should  the  credit  for  this  re- 
markable achievement  be  awarded?  It 
f>elongs  almost  wholly,  one  might  say,  to 
the  aliin)ni  of  the  colleges  concerned.  The 
public  gave  something,  to  be  sure;  but  it 
was  the  graduates  who  everywhere  carried 
through  the  work  of  organisation  and  it 
was  they  who  everywhere  dug  down  into 
their  own  pockets  for  the  many  millions 
involved.  Without  this  enthusiastic  dis- 
play of  alumni  loyalty  most  American 
c()IIcn;(>^  would  be  in  a  «nrrv  financial 
plight  today.  \\  c  have  ticnionslrate*!  tn 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  value  of  the 
American  alumni  tradition. 

Commenting  upon  what  he  lerras  the 
''astounding  success**  of  these  alumni  cam- 
paigns for  incrraspd  endowment,  a  writer 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  experience  will  not  in- 
evitably re»uU  in  calling  liie  alumni  to  a 


greater  and  more  direct  participation  m 
college  i,'overnmcnt.  For  it  is  an  ancient 
adage  that  those  who  pav  the  pipfr  will 
insist  upon  their  right  tu  call  the  tuoe. 
So,  if  die  collegw  devdop  the  haliit  of 
turning  to  dieir  graduates  whenever  dn 
coffers  become  empty,  can  they  wdl  dear 
to  these  same  men  the  constitudonal  pi>w 
er  of  determining  how  the  money  shall  be 
spent? 

In  the  larger  universities  the  alumni 
have  j)een  for  nianv  vears  accorded  a  po 
tent  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  governing 
authorides.  But  in  most  of  die  smaller 
colleges  the  trustees  sdll  form  a  dose  cor- 
poradon,  a  self-perpetuatinT  body;  the 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  until  relatively  recent  years  the  Si* 
dowed  colleges  drew  their  sustenance  from 
a  rather  narrow  circle.  When  they  need- 
ed money  it  was  the  function  of  the  trus- 
tet^  to  go  out  and  get  it, — either  from  the 
churches  or  from  dieir  ovm  well-to^ 
friends.  A  capacity  to  enridi  die  «• 
chequer  in  diis  way  was,  indeed,  the  prime 
reason  for  many  a  man's  presence  on  col- 
lege governing  boards,  it  still  is»  for  that 
matter. 

But  the  whole  situation  is  now  chang- 
ing. The  colleges  arc  broadening  the 
range  of  their  financial  appeals.  Their 
alumni,  having  become  organtied  to  raise 
funds,  remain  organised  for  future  sr- 
dvity.  They,  form  committees,  hold  con- 
ventions, pass  resolutions,  and  prssendy 
set  themselves  up  as  a  factor  to  be  redi* 
oned  with  in  all  discussions  of  college 
policy.  Does  this  mean  that  alumni 
opinion  will  eventually  dominate  college 
government  everywhere?  Ihe  signs  are 
pointing  that  way. 

•   •  • 

The  The  Whiting  Recitals,  or,  to 

Whiting  speak  more  academically, 

"F'ive  Expositions  of  Classical 
and  Modern  ('hambcr  Musi« l>egin  the 
fourteenth  season  at  Paine  Hall,  Harvard 
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College,  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  7. 
TTiese  concerts  are  specially  given  for  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  us  a  demonstration  of 
the  idea  that  ihf  hi^ihest  forms  of  rniisi< 
can  be  enjoyed  by  most  college  uien  it  a 
chance  is  given  then.  For  years,  now,  Mr. 
Whiting  has  convinced  undergraduates 
that  they  are  naturally  more  musical  than 
they  think  themselves  lo  he;  there  seems 
to  he  a  tradition  among  many  that  they 
are  too  athlelir  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
Fine  Arts,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
incompatibility.  There  never  were  finer 
young  men  than  those  of  ancient  Greece, 
Every  man  at  that  time  aspired  to  he  an 
athlete  and  a  poet;  every  man  cultivated 
his  taste  for  Art  as  diligently  as  he  de- 
veloped his  muscles. 

Most  of  our  college  students  are  half 
the  men  the  Greeks  were  because  they  have 
given  themselves  half  their  experience.  We 
aie  expert  in  fidd  sports  and  could  prob- 
ably stand  up  to  any  Gredc  runner,  jump- 
er, or  thrower;  but  we  should  fall  down 
when  it  came  to  a  contest  of  wits  requir- 
ing that  suppleness  of  mind  which  comes 
of  high  thinking.  A  stronir  arm  and  a 
rich  mind  sliould  be  the  attainment  of 
every  roll^  man  as  the  result  of  system- 
atic and  persistent  effort. 

The  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
moaic,  hy  merely  listening  to  it,  is  one  of 
the  means  of  spiritual,  not  to  say  Greek, 
cultivation;  a  method  which  is  easy  to 
adopt  and  almost  painless  and  which 
guarantees  to  everyone  something  inter- 
esting to  dtink  about. 

Am  Ut,  Whitiag  does  not  wish  these  af- 
Cain  of  btt  to  be  considered  ratertain- 
ments,  but  rather  business-like  gatherings 
of  men  to  consider  an  interesting  subject, 
he  has  arranged,  as  usual,  that  the  floor 
seats  shall  be  free  to  men  students  and  re- 
served exclusively  for  diem.  The  five  pro- 
grama  cannot  be  definitely  annoanoed  at 
diis  early  date  but  they  will  present  dif- 
ferent lands  of  diamber-mnsic,  in  die  per- 


formance of  which  Mr.  Whiting  will  be 
assisted  by  eminent  artists. 

.At  the  first  recital  he,  playing  the  harp- 
sichord, will  appear  witli  Miss  Loraine 
Wyman,  now  a  great  favorite  in  Cam- 
bridge, who  will  sing  English  and  Fien^ 
folk-eong  and  ballads  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  omturies,  and  Mr.  George 
Barrere,  the  celebrated  flutist  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  VlTiiting  in  these  con- 
certs for  the  past  eleven  years.  The  pro- 
gram will  begin  with  the  Sonata  of  Bach, 
in  E  major,  for  flute  and  liarpsidiord, 
which  was  so  much  enjoyed  at  the  recent 
Pittsfield  Festival  of  chamher-music»  and 
Mr.  Barrere  will  also  play  a  group  of 
Airs  and  Dances  from  the  operas  of 
Gluek.  Mr.  Whiting's  solo  numbers  will 
be  a  group  of  original  harpsichord  pieces 
by  Handel.  He  will  introduce  the  pro- 
ceedinge  by  a  short  talk  on  Music  in  gen 
eral  and  this  program  in  particular. 

The  full  list  of  dates  is  Dec.  7,  Jan.  18, 
Feb.  15,  March  22,  and  April  5. 
•    •  • 

Getting  Jobs  '^''^  ^ir\k\ng  feat- 

for  Graduates.  ^>re:>  about  the  plans  of 
President  Arthur  Morgan 
for  the  new  Antioch  CoU^  is  that  the 
college  is  to  "stake**  its  graduates.  It  will 
put  up  the  money  to  start  its  men  as 
small  proprietors  in  enterprises  they  have 
mastered  on  the  campus.  That  is  a  very 
novel  part  of  the  plans  for  an  institution 
wliich  is  to  be  novel  in  pretty  nearly  ev- 
erydiing  its  does*  Hie  older  collq^  and 
universities  will  find  it  dificnlt  to  follow 
Antioch  in  this  and  in  many  of  its  other 
innovations;  but  they  may  be  stimulated 
by  Antioch  to  more  effective  work  in  sim- 
ilar directions. 

Getting  jobs  for  graduates  has  been  u 
common  business  in  collegiate  institu- 
tions. In  some  ct  them  it  has  been  well 
done;  in  few  of  them' has  it  been  done 
as  well  aa  it  might  he  done.  There 
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has  been  much  discussion  recently 
among  university  appointment  secretaries 
and  some  effort  to  pool  experience  and 
even  to  ixutitnte  oooperatioD.  Modi  re- 
mains to  be  aocomplislied,  however,  before 
university  i^»poiiiliiieiit  service  beoomee 
highly  effective,  even  under  the  limitatioiis 
which  Antioch  Collie  proposes  to  re- 
move. There  are  problems  of  technique  to 
be  solved,  and  the  "placement"  activity  to 
which  appointment  offices  now  confine 
ihemadves  mini  be  givoi  a  mndi  broader 
background  in  the  selection,  guidance,  and 
training  of  the  candidates  to  be  placed. 
Moreover,  appointment  work  must  be 
given  fuller  and  more  intelligent  support 
by  most  of  the  institutions  which  maintain 

it 

Here  at  Harvard  each  Faculty  baa  an 
appointment  ofioe  of  its  own  and  there  is 
besides  an  Alomni  Appointment  Ofioe. 
The  Harvard  Clnba  maintain  Appointment 
Committees,  too.  The  work  is  done  with 
varying  degrees  of  efl&ciency  and  success, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
cooperation  between  secretaries  who  deal 
¥pitb  requests  for  nominati<ms  to  posi- 
tions of  similar  character.  What  is  most 
needed  in  the  Harvard  appointment  work 
is  further  coordination  of  eiTort  in  certain 
limited  and  clearly-defined  ways.  The 
professional  schools  must  have  their  own 
offices,  and  no  central  agency  can  handle 
all  the  business  of  gathering  data  about 
men  and  jobs  in  the  several  fields  for 
whi«ji  the  Ihiiversity  gives  training;  but  a 
single  office  might  well  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  inquiries,  and  by  cooperation 
the  offices  might  put  before  all  students, 
especially  undergraduates,  the  int lurnation 
they  need  as  to  tlie  places  open  \o  gradu- 
ates of  the  Univeniity,  the  training  such 
places  call  for,  and  the  servioes  the  Uni- 
versity offers  in  securing  appointments. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  seniors  in  the  ('(>l!e<:e  know 
very  little  about  tlie  Appointment  Offices 


maintained  by  the  several  Faculties  and  by 
the  Aiunmi  Assrx  ialion.  It  is  also  safe  to 
say  llial  each  of  the  Appointment  Secretar- 
ies oolild  formulate  a  statement  which 
would  do  mudi  to  help  dioae  men  who  are 
even  now  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  or 
what  further  training  to  take.  A  small 
pamphlet  on  the  Appointment  Services  of 
Harvard  University,  we  predict,  would  jus- 
tify itself  in  a  single  issue. 


Ws  Ars 

Sticklers 
for  Prsoedenl 


In  the  midst  of  tlie  dij^cu^- 
cussion  abmit  the  unpleaa- 
ant  things  wfaidi  have  hap- 
pened at  'some  of  the  Harvard  football 
games  in  the  Stadium  this  fall,  we  call 
attention  to  certain  amenities  which  have 
thus  far  marked  the  Princeton-Yale-Har- 
vard contests  of  1921  and  will,  we  hope, 
continue  through  the  season  now  almost 
ended. 

Speaking  of  the  annual  Yale-Harvard 
baseball  series  in  June,  we  have  noted 
more  than  once  what  a  pity  it  was.  if  each 
(if  those  nines  had  to  win  one  of  the  two 
games  regularly  on  the  schedule,  that  Yale 
could  not  take  the  one  played  at  New 
Haven  and  Harvard  the  one  on  Soldiers 
Field.  Not  infrequently,  however,  Yale 
has  been  beaten  on  its  own  dianumd,  much 
to  the  distress  of  the  home  crowd,  and 
then  come  to  Cambridge  and  (lef«'ated 
Harvard  before  a  great  throng  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  Harvard  sympathiz- 
ers. The  fates  have  been  more  consider- 
ate in  the  football  games  this  month. 
First  Princeton  beat  Harvard  at  Princeton, 
and  then  Princeton  fell  before  Yale  at 
New  Haven.  We  pray  tliat  the  precedent 
thus  established  may  be  followed  in  the 
coming  match  in  the  Stadium  and  that  the 
sataafactions  whidi  have  been  vouchsafed 
in  turn  to  the  Princeton  and  Yale  sup- 
porters on  their  own  fields  may  not  be 
denied  the  thousands  of  people  who  will 
be  on  hand  to  cheer  for  the  home  eleven 
next  Saturday. 
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The  Germanic  Museum  on  Kirkland  St.,  and  Divinity  Ave. 


LAST  spring  the  new  Germanic  Museum 
at  Harvard  University  was  officially 
opened  to  the  public.  Although  the 
building  was  completed  during  the  first 
vear  of  the  war  it  was  kept  closed  until 
la>t  spring,  partly  on  account  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  during  the  war,  and 
partly  on  account  of  a  thorough  re-ar- 
rangement and  re-finishing  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  building  stand.<«  on  the  corner 
of  Divinity  Ave.  and  Kirkland  St.,  op- 
posite Randall  Hall  in  which  the  Harvard 
University  Press  is  quartered,  and  di- 
agonally across  Kirkland  St.  from  Me- 
morial Hall. 

The  Museum  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Adolphus  Busch  of  St.  Louis  and  his 
widow,  who  together    gave    upwards  of 


$300,000.  Their  son-in-law,  the  late  Hugo 
Reisinger  of  New  York,  left  $50,000 
for  the  Museum.  Some  $40,000  was  con- 
tributed from  other  sources.  The  entire 
sum  available  for  building  and  for  endow- 
ment was  alwul  $400,000.  Most  of  the  art 
works  had  already  been  donated  by  the 
former  Kaiser,  committees  of  German 
scholars,  writers,  artists,  various  (German 
states  and  municipalities,  and  the  Swiss 
Government,  and  for  many  vears  were  on 
exhibition  in  the  brick  buildin*;  at  the 
junction  of  Cambridge  St.,  and  Broadway, 
at  one  time  the  University  Gymnasium,  and 
now  the  shop  of  the  College  carpenter. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Professor 
Johann  Bestelmeyer  of  Berlin;  the  work 
of  construction  was  in  charge  of  Professor 
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View  in  Romanesque  Hall. 

Facing  the  main  entrance  is  the  great  cast  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Freiburg  Cathedral,  forming 
the  entrance  to  Gothic  Hall  just  beyond.  The  hall  in  which  this  is  the  main  exhibit  is  70  feet 
long  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  designed  to  give  the  effect,  with  the  exhibits  just  beyond,  of  the  nave 
of  a  cathedral. 


H.  Lan^ford  Warren,  who  died  during  the 
war.  Kuno  Francke.  Professor  of  the 
History  of  German  Culture,  Emeritus,  is 
Honorary  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  on  Kirk- 
land  St.  Facing  the  main  entrance  and  at 
the  end  of  Romanesque  Hall,  which  is  the 
first  room  in  the  building,  is  a  groat  ca'st 
of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Freiburg  Cathedral 
fl3th  century).  At  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  choir  screen  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  at  Hildeshcim,  representing 
the  12th  century;  and  a  cast  of  the  Bern- 
hard  Column  from  the  Cathedral  at  Hil- 
desheim.  represcniini  the  11th  century.  At 
the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  cast  of  the 
baptismal  font  in  Hildesheim  Cathedral, 
dating  from  the  l.'ilh  century,  and  statues 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  from  a  group  of  "The 


Visitation"  in  Bamberg  Cathedral,  the 
Empress  Kimigunde,  and  others.  On  the 
right  and  left  are  casts  of  the  great  bronze 
gates  from  ,\ugsburg  and  Hildesheim  Ca- 
thedrals. All  these  pieces,  as  well  as  the 
others  throughout  the  Museum,  are  care- 
fully tinted  in  the  exact  shades  of  the 
originals. 

Leaving  Romanesque  Hall  through  the 
Golden  Gale,  one  enters  Gothic  Hall,  which 
architecturally  represents  the  transept  and 
the  choir  of  a  mediaeval  church.  The  ef- 
fect is  heightened  by  placing  a  cast  of  the 
rood  screen  of  \aumberg  Cathedral  in  a 
position  to  correspond  with  the  original, 
dividing  the  hall  into  halves.  In  the  tran- 
sept thus  formed  are  casts  of  the  east  por- 
tal of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Trier, 
done  in  the  13th   century,  casts  of  the 
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Life-Size  Figure  of  an  Amazon,  by  Kist. 


pulpil  and  the  rruriBxion  group  in  the 
Collefnatp  Church  at  Wechselberg,  an- 
•)thcr  13th  e-cntury  piwp,  and  a  series  of 
^tallies  and  reliefs  from  Strashurg  Ca- 
Aedral. 

Throuch  the  rood  screen  the  visitor 
pa?8«  to  the  second  half  of  the  Gothic 
Hill— the  choir.  Here,  facing  the  en- 
iranre,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  bishop's 
*(3l  in  the  Cathedral  at  I  Im,  by  Jorg 
Sulin.  of  the  l.ith  century.  Several  re- 
productions of  famous  tombs  are  in  this 
part  of  the  hall,  also.  It  was  the  custom 
in  mediaeval  Europe  to  place  sculptures 
of  the  occupants  of  tombs  in  a  rc- 
dtning  position  on  the  top;  this  custom  is 
rfpre*ented  in  casts  of  the  tombs  of  Si. 
Aarpjia  from  the  Monastery  at  St.  Emcran 
mi  two  other  tombs.  At  the  left  is 
1  reproduction  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
Vsbald,  at  Niirnberg,  the  work  of  Peter 
\t«:her    in    the    I6lh    century,  wh<Jse 
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works  are  particularly  well  represented  in 
the  exhibits. 

At  the  left  of  the  St.  Seebald  piece  is  the 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  serving  as  a 
lectern.  On  the  walls  are  otlier  statues, 
and  some  photographic  enlargements 
showing  the  larger  sections  of  the  cathed- 
rals from  which  the  separate  casts  were 
made. 

The  ca.«.ts  of  the  highly  ornamental 
pie:'cs  of  woodcarving,  stone,  and  bronze 
work  in  Gothic  }lall,  as  in  fact  throughout 
the  .Museum,  are  wonderful  examples  of 
reproductive  art.  Every  bit  of  scroll  and 
flower  work  and  fluting  is  worked  out  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  form  and  color 
of  the  original,  so  that  the  visitor  finds  it 
hard  to  realize  that  he  is  in  a  museum  and 
not  in  a  venerable,  mediaeval  cathedral. 

Renaissance  Mall.  70  feet  wide  and  80 
loni,  is  larger  than  cilber  of  the  other  two 
halls.    It  has  a  Rat  ceiling  with  square 
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wooden  panels,  in  Renaissance  style,  sup- 
ported by  three  columns  of  fine-veined 
red  marble.  In  the  middle  are  grouped 
tile  larger  Kenaissance  and  modern  monu- 
ments, and  along  tbe  side-aisles  are  the 
smaller  ones.  The  central  figure  of  this 
room  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Great 
Elector,  a  reproduction  from  the  one  on 
the  Schlossbruck  at  iierlin,  by  Andreas 
Schluter  of  the  17th  century.  Directly  op- 
pomte  this,  just  away  from  the  balcony,  is 
a  cast  of  the  tomb  of  Count  Hermann  of 
Henneburg  and  his  wife,  ( Romhild.  near 
Fulda),  a  work  by  Peter  Vischer  of  the 
16th  century.  Ranged  along  the  side  of 
the  room  are  figures  in  armor.  These  in- 
elude  the  figure  of  a  Swiss  Landsknedit 
from  the  fountain  at  Schaflfhausen;  Theo- 
doric  the  Great;  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
the  posture  of  prayer;  and  King  Arthur. 
The  last  three  are  from  the  Hofkirche  at 
Innsbruck;  that  of  Maximilian  is  bv  a 
pupil  of  Peter  Vischer,  and  those  of  Theo- 
dorir  inid  Kin<r  Arthur  are  by  the  master 
hiinsell.  Un  the  balconv  floor  is  a  niarble 
Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  the 
Provincial  Diet  Building  at  Stettin,  by 
J.  G.  Schadow. 

In  this  hall  are  also  some  fine  hiirh  re- 
liefs and  reproductions  from  various 
famous  Germanic  works.  One  represents 
the  Town  Weigher,  from  the  Municipal 
Custom  House  at  Numberg,  the  work  of 
Adam  Kraft.  Three  particularly  fine 
pierce  here  are  details  from  the  famous 
triptych  of  Schleswig  Cathedral  by  Hans 
Bruggemann  in  the  16th  century.  The 
original,  which  is  a  huge  piece  of  work, 
has  27  different  scenes  and  19  separate 
panels.  Another  fine  high  relief  huwz  on 
the  wall  is  *' Plie  Kntombment,"  from  the 
14th  station  in  Niirnberg,  a  15th  century 
work.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  the  funerd 
slab  of  Bishop  John  of  Breslau,  from  the 
cathedral  at  Hreslau,  another  of  Vischer's 
works.  The  doorway  leadinu  from  this 
hall  to  a  smaller  hall,  in  which  are  tliree 
large  pieces  of  statuary  and  some  photo- 
graphic enlargements,  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  Renaissance  period  from  the  Hirsch- 
vogelsaal  at  Miirnberg. 


The  outstanding  work  in  the  small  hall 
reached  through  this  doorway  is  a  life- 
size  reproduction  of  Kiss's  famous  work. 
"Ihe  Amazon,"  the  original  of  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  New  Museum,  at 
Berlin.  It  represents  an  Amazon,  mounted 
on  a  horse;  both  are  attacked  by  a  huge 
lioness.  Armed  with  a  spear  the  Amazon 
is  courageously  fighting  for  her  own  life 
and  that  of  her  steed.  Although  located 
in  a  cramped  position,  the  work  is  im- 
pressive, even  there,  but,  it  must  be  ad- 
initted,  less  impressive  than  the  original, 
nut  in  the  open,  agaiii>t  the  background  of 
the  New  Museum.  Every  detail  of  the  re- 
production is  perfect.  As  one  views  it 
from  the  front,  he  sees  the  calm,  fearW 
expression  in  the  evf's  of  the  Amazon.  An- 
other angle  gives  th'*  detail  of  the  liones*. 
even  the  inner  points  of  the  ears  and  the 
veins  on  the  paws.  On  the  other  side  one 
sees,  in  perfect  detail  and  proportion,  the 
terrified  eves  of  the  horse  and  the  ntis- 
trils  distended  with  fright  as  he  feels  the 
teeth  and  claws  of  the  beast  sink  into  his 
neck  at  the  jugular  vein. 

Back  in  Renaissance  Hall  again,  are  in- 
teresting electrolN  pe  n'|»rodut^ons  of  gold 
and  silver  service^,  iti  glass  cas***.  Oii'^ 
of  the  nio-t  notable  is  part  of  the  table 
service  from  the  city  of  l.uneburg,  con- 
tributed by  a  committee  of  German  schol- 
ars, artists,  writers,  and  others,  in  Berlin. 
This  includes  seventeen  of  the  be<t 
pieces.  In  another  small  room  in  cases 
are  sixteen  other  piei-es  and  a  case  of  21 
pieces  representing  some  of  the  best 
Romanesque,  GotUc,  and  Renaissance 
forms  of  the  cup  and  goblet.  There  is 
also  a  fine  collection  of  ]'\\  plaquettes  in 
hronze  by  Peter  Kloeltier  in  the  16th  cent- 
ury, a  set  of  reproductions  of  ilie  Araer- 
bach  c(4lection  of  plaquettes  from  the 
museum  at  Basel,  28  in  all,  some  fairly 
large,  and  all  very  fine  in  their  exquisite 
detail. 

Among  the  many  other  pieces  is  a 
model  of  the  Hohkonigsberg  Castle  near 
SchledsUdt  in  Alsace,  built  In  the  16di 
century.  This  is  a  splendid  study  in 
German  castle-structure  and  architecture. 
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Replica  of  the  Rood  Screen  in  Naumburg  Cathedral. 

Tilts  rrproduction  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  original.    Not  a  detail  is  missing;  the  fine  Bower 
work  has  been  hollowed  out  as  carefully  as  the  original,  and  to  the  exact  depth. 


Th«  contour  of  the  surrounding  country 
for  some  distance  away  is  also  reproduced, 
and  the  effect  is  that  of  looking  down 
upon  the  castle  from  an  airplane. 

In  a  small  hall  leading  from  the  bal- 
rony  and  overlooking  Romanesque  Hall 
ar<?a  reduced  model  of  the  famous  Nydam 
boat  the  original  of  which  is  found  in  the 


Kiel  Museum,  and  some  replicas  of  a  Ro- 
man legionary  with  arms  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  .Mainz,  a  Frankish  war- 
rior with  arms  of  the  Mcrovinia  epoch, 
and  reliefs  from  the  Marcus  Aurelius  Col- 
umn at  Rome.  The  originals  of  the  legion- 
ary and  the  Frankish  armor  are  in  the 
Romisch-Germanisches  Museum  at  Mainz. 


(The  Photographs  Reproduced  with  this  Article  are  Copyrighted  by  the  Boston  Photo  News  Co.] 


Report  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund 

l!v  F.iHM!  H   \\H  r.s,  *97,  Vick  Chairman. 


THE  Kxrcutive  Committee  of  the  Har* 
vard  Endowment  Fund  hrrehv  re- 
ports to  the  Harvard  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation the  state  of  the  Fund  as  of  June  .'>0, 

1921. 

At  the  end  of  De(  (Muber,  1920,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Fund  were  removed  to 
Wadsworlh  House,  Cambridse,  and  were 
placed  in  charge  of  David  M.  Little,  Jr., 
'1^  aa  Executive  Secretary.  The  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  re> 
mains  unchanged,  headed  bv  T.  W.  La* 
mont,  '92,  and  Eliot  Wadsworth,  "98. 

The  total  number  of  Har\'ard  College 
men  who  subecribed  waa  15,775,  out  of  a 
possible  21.176.  They-  aubscribed  $11,* 
528,001.43.  The  average  per  cent,  of  men 
who  subscribed  in  each  class  was  74.4. 

Of  the  $15,250,000  which  was  the  toul 
sum  to  be  raised  by  the  undertaking,  the 
aubecriptiona  <mi  June  30,  1921,  were: 

Unrestricted  Subscriptions,  $12,119,775.33 
Restricted  Subscriptions,  1,669,971.41 

ToUl,  $13,789,746.74 

Of  this  amount,  $5,038,245.63  is  still  to 
be  paid. 

The  total  numl)er  of  subscriptions  from 
the  inception  of  the  Fund  to  June  30,  1921, 
inclusive,  is  23,390.  Included  in  the  above 
figures,  diere  are  1368  undergraduate  sub- 
scribers wlio  pledged  a  total  amount  of 
$66,244.66. 

The  following  tables  analyze  tlie  En- 
dowment Fund  under  different  headings. 
All  of  the  figures  are  as  of  June  30,  1921: 

Total  Numbef  of  Subacribcra  from  Inception 
of  Fund  to  June  30.  1921.  incIuMyo. 


Unrestricted  21,716 

Restricted  374 

Non-Harvard — Unrest ri«  led  1,248 

Non-Harvard — Restricted  52 

Total,  23390 
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581 

273 

6000100 

V7f  77X  •W 

47 

.30 

Ohio,  \ortheni 

662 

319 

163.278^ 

48.2 

28 

Ohio.  Southern 

.SI 

241 

133/vi3.00 

i'i.7 

.36 

OtcKon 

188 

61 

18.921.00 

.32.4 

52 

Pacific  CoasI 

1^ 

512 

202.45 l.a3 

41.2 

40 

Pa.  East  and  N.  J.  South 

1,175 

554 

$448,551JH 

47.1 

29 

Pa.  Wesi  and  W.  Virginia 

.S06 

292 

isi.:u)8.51 

.S7.7 

20 

lUiode  Island 

584 

380 

204,969.90 

65.1 

14 

*Xwthiwtieiii  Dimion  cwapriwt  Minoctota,  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Ifanitoha. 
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South  Carolina  HO 

Soiilhwrstern**  822 

Teiinesisce  127 

Texas  266 

Utah  96 

Vermont  191 

Virginia  146 

Wash.  East  and  Idaho  North  102 

Wash.  West  and  lir.  Columbia  261 

Wisconsin  South  231 

Wyonung  28 

Australia  25 

China  121 

France  128 

Great  Britain  199 

Hawaii*  59 

Japan  119 

Maritime  Provinces  177 

Ontario  113 

Porto  Rico  19 

Foreign  458 
General"* 

Undergraduate****  7^5 


Grand  total  41,670 


*'Hawaii  lias  59  Harvard  men  and  has  lurneil 
in  71  subacriptioiM.  giving  it  a  peroentafe  of 

120.3.  Then-  are  Harvar(!  subscribers,  BUk* 
ing  the  actual  percentage  ii9.8. 

**Sottthwesteni  Dhriskm  eoaprises  Mlssoori, 
Kansas,  .\rkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

***General  Division  comprises  subscriptions 
reeordfld  as  **In  Memory  of  the  Qass  of  — 

♦••♦The  1  iiil<r^ta(!uat<"  Division  compri-^i-t 
for  the  most  part  undergraduates  of  the  College, 
but  at  the' tine  of  the  undergraduate  campaign 


Namber  of  Gifts  bjr  Amounts. 


NiiiiiHrr 

$1(K)  and  helow 

i;i.9f);i 

101  to  500 

6,622 

501  to  1,000 

1,358 

1,001  to  2..'S00 

669 

2.501  to     .').(>(  w> 

441 

5,001  to  10,000 

1.50 

10,001  to  15,000 

58 

15,001  to  25,000 

90 

25.000  to  50,000 

17 

.'o.noi  to  100,000 

12 

100,0(X) 

6 

Over  ltH),(MM) 

4 

Total  number  of  gifts. 

23,390 

24 

4,246.00 

30. 

54 

371 

199,097.40 

4,5.1 

i4 

29 

6,370.00 

22.8 

61 

48 

4,144.71 

18. 

66 

55 

7,534.25 

56.1 

21 

70 

7,364.00 

36.6 

4S 

74 

10,435.00 

.50.7 

27 

60 

8,531.25 

.58.8 

19 

111 

20,364.00 

42.5 

39 

192 

99,591.98 

83.1 

5 

9 

2,060.00 

32.1 

53 

4 

5,070.01 

16. 

67 

36 

6.206.26 

29.8 

55 

31 

34,688.95 

24.2 

60 

31 

12,090^ 

15.6 

68 

71 

25335.00 

120.3 

1 

42 

19,940.00 

35.3 

49 

33 

1.507.00 

18.6 

M 

38 

5,789.40 

33.6 

50 

14 

4,285.00 

9 

83 

25,066.80 

18.1 

65 

5 

7,111.86 

1,899 

67,087.21 

2S.S 

59 

SI  3.789.014.74 

55.2 

men  in  the  graduate  schools  contributed  and  il 
was  all  kept  under  this  division.  The  number  sf 
Harvard  men  in  the  undergraduate  division  in 
eludes  the  2,532  college  men  and  the  4,913  grad- 
uate school  students. 

Subscriptions  crcditrd  tn  divisions  inrluJi" 
subscriptions  from  non-Harvard  men,  "In  mem- 
ory of.**  "Anonymous,**  etc.,  which,  together  witk 
ihr  fact  that  iindt-rcradiiate  figures  are  indudsd 
in  the  totals,  explains  the  diflference  between 
divisional  percentage  and  class  percentage. 


Chronologieni  List  of  Clnaaes. 


Living 

I'tr  c*nl 

Mem- 

So(>- 

Amount 

of  Sab- 

tiers 

<cri1ier» 

Pledsed 

scribet* 

1850 

1 

1 

$20/)50i)0 

100. 

18.52 

2 

2 

25,-557.60 

100. 

18.53 

1- 

4 

5,055.00 

100. 

18S4. 

1 

1 

255.00 

100. 

1855 

9 

5 

590.00 

5SJS 

1856 

6 

3 

19,95a00 

50. 

1857 

3 

3 

7,600.00 

100. 

1858 

8 

8 

1,690.20 

100. 

1859 

13 

3 

1,035.00 

23. 

1860 

25 

12 

29,900.00 

48. 

1861 

14 

10 

24!33.52 

7U 

18^)2 

16 

16 

3,312.40 

100. 

1863 

34 

24 

60,805.00 

70i» 
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W>i 

29 

19 

32,920..U 

65.5 

1803 

20 

20 

24,681.25 

100. 

1866 

A^ 

36 

26 

rfU^  4  A9  AA 

29,135.00 

72.2 

1867 

AA 

39 

AA 

20 

12,312.92 

mm «  A 

51.2 

34 

AA 

22 

36,480.00 

64.7 

IW) 

.52.722.50 

63. 

1870 

59 

47 

28,963.16  . 

80. 

1871 

7/ 

^  A 

53 

39,668.67 

68.8 

1872 

44 

^  A    ^  A  ^  AA 

54,645.00 

A  V  A 

81.4 

1873 

.3.5 

1 4,^.470.00 

ri  mm 

79.7 

1874 

% 

63 

9.3.2 13.70 

65.6 

97 

7o 

188,900.07 

77.3 

1876 

80 

M^ 

52 

63,670.00 

^M 

65. 

18  i  4 

12 1 

96 

269,166.94 

75.5 

1878 

142 

93 

178,845.57 

65.4 

1879 

l.->3 

95 

2.->/, 179.19 

62.7 

1880 

114 

91 

112,163.15 

78.9 

1881 

182 

142 

V  ^ A   AAV  AA 

162v421X)0 

78.2 

1  AAA 

1882 

139 

10/ 

1  AA  AAV 

103,941.67 

77. 

18R3 

1  (9 

118 

146.889.24 

65.9 

1884 

173 

119 

223.9.32.01 

68. 

1885 

126 

221,675.05 

75.4 

1886 

222 

146 

148,650.67 

■  65.7 

1887 

212 

188 

19/, 131. /3 

AA  ^ 

88.6 

1888 

222 

145 

10  (.449.28 

65.3 

1880 

215 

239 

408.173.00 

97.5 

1890 

272 

237 

290,1  /8.98 

87.1 

1891 

302 

286 

246,046.80 

94.7 

1892 

3.->6 

282 

669,.^81 .96 

M.A  A 

79.2 

1893 

369 

266 

260,565.89 

72. 

1894 

414 

288 

229,193.40 

69.5 

1890 

471 

335 

137,972.25 

71.1 

1896 

^^%A 

492 

301 

321,496.60 

61.1 

189/ 

.>tl 

393 

46,^..332.o7 

72.6 

1898 

49f> 

449 

691,406.1  / 

90.5 

1899 

612 

465 

399,112.97 

75.9 

1900 

576 

^  A^ 

526 

362,93034 

913 

1  AAV 

1901 

662 

9  AA 

532 

AAA    AA^  AA 

394,425,89 

80.3 

1002 

61.5 

4/2 

398,706.51 

73.1 

U)oi 

714 

457 

243.88.-). 32 

64. 

1904 

700 

541 

297,172.63 

77.2 

1905 

^  AA 

683 

430 

391,195.93 

62.9 

t  Aa^ 

1906 

760 

492 

^^^^^    M  A  ^  tfkJB 

206,446.27 

63.9 

1907 

657 

517 

260.935. o3 

78.6 

1908 

678 

651 

238..3<)2.()3 

%. 

1^W\A 

1909 

692 

430 

141,966.47 

62.1 

1A1A 

1910 

644 

485 

187,918.47 

75.3 

1911 

619 

576 

124,487.89 

93. 

1912 

556 

450 

103.719.61 

80.9 

1913 

624 

405 

114,997.87 

64.9 

1914 

565 

417 

105,587.71 

73.8 

1913 

(>M\ 

512 

271,610.98 

79. 

1916 

605 

423 

127,433.81 

69.9 

1917 

588 

488 

87,653.13 

833 

1918 

708 

537 

9632632 

75.8 

1010 

676 

477 

81 .7  Ur83 

70.5 

1920 

083 

327 

39.088.22 

47.8 

NEW  ENGLAND  FEDERATION 

The  annual  meeting  "f  the  New  England  Fed- 
eration of  Harvard  Cluli!<  was  held  on  .Saturday, 
Nnv.  12,  al  tin-  Harvard  Club  of  Boston.  N.  H. 
Batrhelder.  01.  headmaster  of  the  Loomis  Insti- 
tute. )A  in<l<sor.  Conn.,  the  retiring  preaident,  was 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Howard  Corning,  '90,  «tf 
Bangor,  .Me.;  vice-president  Robert  F.  Duncan, 
'12,  of  Boston;  .secretary,  Francis  A.  Harding, 
10B,  of  BoHton;  treasurer,  Richard  B.  Wiggle»- 
worth,  '12,  of  Milton;  honorary  vice-presidents. 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  77;  W.  B.  C 
Stickney,  '6.S,  of  Rutland,  Vt.;  George  Wiggles* 
worth,  74.  of  Milton;  Homer  Cage,  '82,  of  Wor- 
cester; Charles  T.  Billings.  '84,  of  Belmont;  Ste- 
phen P.Cabot.  '92.  of  Newport,  R.  I.;  George  S. 
Stevenson,  *03,  of  Hartford:  Robert  J.  Graves, 
'00,  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  Luther  Atwood,  '83,  of 
Lynn;  Milton  B.  Warner,  LLA  '91,  of  Pittafield. 

NEW  YORK  HARVARD  CLUB 

On  Friday  evening,  Nov.  4.  P.  D.  Haughton, 
'99,  gave  a  football  talk  al  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Hanraid  Club  of  New  York  City. 
He  also  showed  some  new  slides  and  moving 
picture  reels  of  this  year's  eleven  in  action. 

Before  the  meeting  some  members  of  the  Clllbi, 
including  many  former  football  men,  gave  a 
small  dinner  in  Haughton's  honor  in  the  main 
dining  room  of  the  Club.  Those  pre.ient  at  the 
dinner  were:  Robert  P.  Perkins,  '84,  Jabish 
Holmes,  79.  James  A.  Wright,  79.  E.  D. 
Brandegee,  '81.  Franklin  Remington.  '87,  Henr>' 
S.  Wardner,  '88.  Perry  D.  Traiford,  '89, 
Thomas  W.  Slocum,  *90,  Benjamin  T.  TU* 
ton,  '90,  Francis  Ropers.  '91,  Cilman  Col- 
lamore,  Robert   D.   Wrenn,   '95,  Francis 

M.  Weld,  "97.  Edgar  H.  Wells.  ^97,  Ung. 
don  P.  Marvin.  '98.  John  C.  MrCall,  '99.  Ed- 
mund R.  Marvin,  '99,  William  M.  Chadbourne, 
W,  Chester  0.  Swain,  "00,  J.  N.  Trainer,  Jr.,  "00, 
Alfrrd  Slillman.  2d.  '03,  F.  \.  Goodhue,  '06, 
Clifford  .M.  Holland,  '06.  C  J.  Nourse,  '09.  R. 
V.  White,  "09.  C  E.  DanUfN  '11,  John  EUioti,  '12. 
Robert  T.  P.  -Stor-  r.  '14^  G.  E.  Abbot,  '17,  J. 
Hampton  Robb,  '21. 

Several  hundred  gradnates.  inclodtng  many 
from  other  cities,  were  present  at  the  subsequent 
meeting. 
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Harvard  Beats  Brown,  9  to  7  at  Football 


Brown  Trie*  a  Forward  Paw  on  Harvard'i  8-Yard  Line 


HAHVAKD  heal  Bn»wn.  9  points  to  7, 
at  football  in  the  Stadium  la»l  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  The  game  was 
hotly  contested  and  the  result  was  in 
doubt  until  the  whistle  blesv*.  At  one 
lime  it  looked  as  thoujih  Harvard  would 
1h'  l>eaten  on  the  third  surcessive  Satur- 
day; for,  with  only  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes to  play.  Brown  was  ahead.  7  to  3. 
But  the  Harvard  team  then  displayed  its 
strongest  offense  of  the  afternoon  and 
tarried  the  ball  from  the  kick-off  up  the 
field  and  across  the  line  for  a  touchdown. 
The  goal  from  the  touchdown  was  missed 
and  Brown  subsequently  came  within  a 
few  inches  of  kicking  a  field  goal  which 
would  have  w(m  the  game,  but.  fortunate- 
ly for  Harvard,  the  ball  on  that  try  did 
not  go  between  the  posts.  Karly  in  the 
third  period  Pfaffman.  who  had  been  sent 
in  as  a  substitute,  kicked  a  goal  from  the 
field  which  put  Harvard  in  the  lead  until 
BroMU  a  little  later  made  its  touchdown. 


The  visitors  far  outplayed  Har^'a^d  on 
the  offense,  especially  during  the  first  l*o 
periods.  Harvard  was  constantly  on  the 
defensive  and  twice  in  the  second  period 
Brown  had  a  first  down  practically  on 
Harvard's  .i-yard  line  but  could  not  scorf. 
The  Harvard  men  fought  hard  in  those 
crises  and  each  time  secured  the  ball  when 
Brown,  unable  to  gain  by  rushing,  tried 
a  forward  pass  which  was  unsuccessful- 
Harvard  made  another  splendid  stand  in 
the  fourth  period,  when  Brown  had  a  first 
down  on  the  8  yard  line;  two  attempts  to 
gain  failed,  and  all  of  the  Harvard  people 
who  saw  the  game  will  believe  that  Bro>»ii 
would  not  have  scored  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  penalty  of  half  the  distance  to  the 
goal  line  which  was  inflicted  on  Harvard 
for  interference  with  a  Brown  forward 
pass.  Brown  made  a  touchdown  on  the 
second  rush  from  the  4-yard  line. 

The  first  period  did  not  amount  to 
much,  although  the  ball  was  always  in 
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HarvardTs  side  of  the  field.  In  the  second 
period  Adams  made  a  fine  run  of  twenty* 

ff\en  vards  which  carried  the  ball  to  Har- 
vard's 33  yard  line.  The  next  two  rushes 
put  Brown  on  the  18-yard  line,  and  a  short 
forward  pass  gave  the  visitors  a  first  down 
on  the  6>)rard  line.  They  had  gained  only 
a  yard  or  two  on  the  third  down  and  so 
the  Brown  quarterback  tried  a  short  for- 
ward pass,  but  Hovey,  the  Harvard  full- 
back, intercepted  the  ball  and  it  went  to 
Harvard  on  downs.  The  Harvard  sup> 
porters  had  onlv  temporary  relief,  how- 
ever, for,  after  Harvard  had  punted  out. 
Brown  carried  the  ball  back  to  the  8-yard 
line.  A^ain  the  Harvard  line  held,  and 
asain  Brown  resorted  to  a  forward  pass, 
but  Churchill  cauizhl  the  ball  on  the  I  vard 
line.  Harvard  v*as  then  forced  to  kick 
from  bdiind  its  own  goal  line,  but  the 
play  was  successfully  made  and  the  ball 
was  sent  out  to  the  3.5-yard  line.  The  sec* 
<Mid  period  ended  soon  afterward. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  period  Har- 
vard showed  more  strength  on  the  offense 
and  for  the  first  time  carried  the  ball  into 
Brown's  territory.  The  advance  was 
stopped  at  the  30-yard  line,  and  Pfaffman 
tried  for.  but  missed,  a  goal  from  the 
field.  Only  a  minute  or  two  later,  how- 
ever, he  made  anodter  attempt  and  that 
time  succeeded.  The  experts  concluded 
that  that  score  would  win  the  frame,  but  as 
soon  as  the  teams  had  changed  sides  for 
the  last  period  &own  made  another  long 
advance  which  carried  the  ball  from 
Brown's  .33-yard  line  for  a  touchdown. 
Xi'din  the  game  was  apparentlv  won.  But 
the  Harvard  team  would  not  be  beaten  and 
it  took  the  ball  on  the  Idck-off  and  went 
almost  the  length  of  the  field  for  a  touch* 
duwn.  Two  long  forward  passes  from 
Johnson  to  Hartley  were  the  most  ef- 
fective plays  in  that  advance,  but  the 
deven  as  a  Kdiole  showed  a  fighting  spirit 
idiidi  was  almost  irresistible.  The  Brown 
defense  tightened  up  within  the  10-yard 
liiif.  but  the  Harvard  line  and  backs 
worked  well  together  and  finally  Johnson 
vent  acroBs  the  line.  Churdiill  misaed  the 
by  for  a  goal. 


That  missed  kick  became  the  cause  of 
alarm  in  the  Harvard  stands  before  the 
game  ended,  as  Brown  took  llie  hall  on  the 
kick-ofi  and,  combining  rusiies  and  for- 
ward pusses,  advanced  to  Harvard's  25- 
yard  line.  There,  as  time  was  almost  up, 
BAarshall  tried  for  a  goal  from  the  Beld; 
the  angle  was  difficult,  but  the  Brown 
kicker  barely  failed  to  make  the  three 
points  which  would  have  won  the  game. 
Time  was  called  after  one  play. 

The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 

Harvard.  Brown. 

Janin,  Hartley,  1  '■  r.e.,  Ssyward,  Mallory 

Lockwood,  Thompson,  l.t.  r.t.,  Culian 

Grew,  Anthmiy,  I^. 

r.p  .  Sprapue,  Rubel,  Reynolds 
Holder,  Kernan,  Bradford,  c.  c,  Shurtleff 

Brocker,  r.g.  l.g.,  Eckstein 

Kunhardt,  Henrj',  r.t.  ■  l.t.,  Spellman 

Field,  Crosby,  r.e.  r.e^  Barrett,  Reynolds 

Johnson,  q.b.  q.l».,  Myers,  Eisenberg 

JenkiiM,  Anfier,  IhJk. 

r.h.b  ,  Faulkner,  Sullivan 
Churcliill,  Pfaffman,  r.h.b.  \.h.h^  Adam* 

Grmtwick,  Hovey,  Cronin,  f.b. 

f.b.,  Paaschc,  Marshall 

Scor»— (Harvard  9  Brown  7.  Touchdowns — 

Johnson;  ^Typrs.  Coal  from  touchdown — Culian. 
Goal  from  field — Pfaffman.  Umpire — ^Burleigh, 
Exeter.  Referee— O'Brien,  Tofts.  linensn— 
McCabe,  Holy  Cross  Tinwr— McGnth,  B.  C. 
Time— IS-minute  periods. 

The  Yale  game  is  so  close  at  hand  that 
many  subscril)ers  to  the  Bulletin  will 
hear  the  score  before  they  see  this  issue  of 
the  paper.  Predictions  made  here  about 
what  may  happen  in  the  game  will  be  in> 
terestuig  to  sudi  readers  only  as  exhibits 
of  the  poor  guesses  which  football  writ- 
ers can  make,  even  when  they  tliink  they 
have  information  which  most  people  do 
not  possess.  Hie  striking  fact  is  that  this 
season,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  or  a  doc* 
en  years,  the  Harvard  eleven  will  be  on 
the  "short  end"  of  the  betting  when  the 
two  teams  line  up  for  the  beginning  of  the 
game;  that  state  of  aflfairs  indicales  «duU 
the  public  thinks  about  xuxt  Saturday*s 
match. 

The  Harvard  eleven  will  probably  be 
made  up  exactly  as  it  was  whoi  it  took  the 
field  against  Princeton,  allhou^  one  or  • 
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two  changes  may  be  decided  on.  Injuries 
received  in  the  Brown  game  will  reduce 
still  further  the  small  list  of  suhstilutes; 
Janin  and  Field,  ends,  both  of  whom  would 
probably  have  been  called  on  at  some 
time  in  the  Y'ale  same,  were  hurt  so  bad- 
ly last  Saturday  that  they  will  not  he  able 
to  plav  this  week.  As  substitutions  on  the 
ends  of  the  line  are  frequent  in  tlie  big 
games  of  the  year,  the  loss  of  these  two 
men  may  be  regarded  as  serious. 

Crocker  and  Macomber  will  begin  the 
game;  Hartley  is  the  only  other  really 
good  end  who  is  in  condition  to  play. 
Captain  Kane  and  Tierney  will  be  the 
tadcles,  and  the  first  substitutes  Mrill  be 
Kunhardt  and  Ladd;  there  is  little  to 
choose  among  these  men  except  that 
Tiernev  is  heavier  than  the  others  and  has 
had  the  valuable  experience  of  playing 
against  Keck,  one  of  the  best  tadcles  in  the 
country.  Brovm  and  Hubbard  will  be 
the  guards,  with  Grew  and  Brocker  as  sub- 
stitutes. Clark,  Holder,  and  Bradford  will 
be  called  on  to  snap  back  the  ball.  Owen 
and  Johnson  will  do  the  work  at  quarter- 
back. 

The  backfield  is  more  uncertain  than 
any  other  part  of  the  team.  The  chances 
are  that  Owen.  Fitts,  and  Coburn  will  be 
selected  as  the  iiral  strin-;  men,  as  they 
were  against  Princeton,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  that  Jenkins  may  be  chosen  in 
place  of  Fills.  Although  Fitts  kicks  well 
and  handles  forward  passes  cleverly,  he 
is  nut  as  elTective  in  the  interference  as 
some  of  the  other  men  on  the  squad. 
Jenkins  is  not  very  heavy,  but  he  runs  well 
with  the  ball  and  is  of  material  assistance 
when  other  men  need  help.  Owen  can  punt 
well  enough,  allliough  he  is  by  no  means 
as  skillful  as  Fitts  in  that  particular. 
Gratwick,  Churchill,  Gdirke^  and  Hovey 
will  probably  1m'  sent  in  before  the  game 
is  finished,  aiul  possibly  Pfaffman  mav 
have  a  i  }i;uif  »•  to  trv  for  a  goal  from  tiie 
field,  i'lullnian  is  the  most  a(  curate  of 
the  drop'kickers,  but  he  is  too  light  for  a 
r^ular  position  in  the  backfield.  Buell, 
who  could  kick  so  well  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  seems  to  have  lost  his 


confidence  and  hence  his  accuracy  also. 
It  was  Owen  and  not  Buell  who  kicked  the 
field  goal  which  gave  Harvard  its  only 
score  against  Princeton. 

Strangely  enough,  the  badcfield,  whidi 
seemed  at  the  opening  of  the  season  to  be 
the  strongest  part  of  the  team,  has  de- 
veloped into  the  weakest,  while  the  rush- 
line,  altliough  far  from  being  remarliable, 
has  become  reasonably  satisfactory.  Al* 
most  everybody  said  in  October  that  the 
coadies  would  find  it  difficult  lo  pUk 
among  the  many  splendid  candidates  for 
the  backfield.  but  the  real  difficulty  today 
is  to  find  three  first-class  men  for  the  posi- 
tions back  of  the  line.  Cobum,  who  will 
probably  be  the  fullback,  was  originally 
a  candidate  for  the  backfield,  but  there 
were  so  manv  others  who  seemed  to  excel 
him  that  he  was  shifted  to  the  rushline  and 
became  a  third  substitute  guard.  Most  of 
the  backs  were  injured  before  or  in  the 
Penn.  State  game  and  he  was  rushed  in 
during  the  last  part  of  that  match;  he  diil 
so  well  in  line-plunging  and  also  on  the 
defense  that  since  that  time  he  has  been 
the  first  choice  for  fullback. '  Most  of  die 
other  candidates  have  been  held  back  by 
injuries  or  have  not  developed  as  well  as 
was  hoped. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  clear  as 
the  8eas<m  has  gone  on  diat  the  material 
for  the  team  is  generally  much  below  die 
average.  The  rushline  has  been  consider* 
ably  outweighed  bv  rjiost  of  its  opponents 
and  will  be  in  the  Yale  game.  .\o  com- 
bination of  the  badcs  has  been  very 
strong.  The  most  out-standin;  characteris- 
ti)  of  the  team  is  its  spirtt.  That  has  been 
shown  time  and  time  again.  No  matter 
who  the  men  were  in  tlie  rushline  or  the 
backfield  in  any  particular  game,  they 
were  not  beaten  until  the  whistle  Uew. 
Har\ard  has  never  had  an  eleven  which 
foiifiht  harder  than  the  one  which  Captain 
Kane  hIU  lead  into  the  Stadium  next  Sat- 
urday; it  lias  struggled  against  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  and  acquitted  itself  with 
credit.  Everybody  who  knows  the  indiv- 
iduals on  the  team  believes  that  it  will  do 
so  against  Yale. 
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Churchill  Jenkina  FitU  Owen 

Cratwick  Cherke  Coburn  Johnson 

Crew  Hubbard  Brown  Buell 

Kunhardt  Ladd  Tierney  Kane 

Janin  Macomber  Crocker  Clark 


SOME  OF  THE  HARVARD  FOOTBALL  PLAYERS 
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YALE  FRESHMEN  WIN 

The  Yale  frrshnien  defeated  the  Har- 
vard freshmen  at  football,  6  points  to  0, 
last  Saturday  afternoon  at  New  Haven. 
The  game  was  hotly  contested.  Several 
times  Har\'ard  was  within  scoring  distance. 
Once  LaFarge  appeared  to  have  caught  a 
forward  pass  over  the  Yale  poal-Hne,  but 
he  tripped  over  the  concrete  curbing  of  the 
running  trade  wliidi  endrdes  the  football 
field,  and  dropped  the  ball.  In  the  third 
period  Harvard  advanced  the  ball  first  to 
the  Yale  15-yard  line  and  again  to  the  10- 
yard  line,  but  was  unable  to  carry  it 
farther. 

Yale  scored  towards  die  end  of  the  first 

period.  Receiving  a  punt  in  niidfield.  the 
Yale  quarterback  ran  the  ball  bark  20 
yards.  On  the  next  play  Captain  Pond  of 
the  Yale  team  threw  a  forward  pass  to 
Joss  who  carried  the  ball  to  the  Harvard 
19-yard  line.  In  two  rushes  Pond  pat  the 
ball  on  the  8-yard  line,  and  in  the  next 
thref  plav?  carrtnd  it  across  the  goal-line. 
Just  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  Yale 
carried  the  ball  to  the  Harvard  5-yard  line, 
but  lost  it  on  downs. 
The  summary  follows: 

Yau  1925.  Harvard  1925. 

Joss,  Ewing,  Harl,  l.e.  r.e..  Rohb 

Reed,  Grover,  1.1.  r.t.,  Curtis,  Bohlen 

Eekart,  I.g.  r.g..  Danker 

I.ovejoy,  Earl,  c.  Codflian,  Green  lugli 

l.ufkin,  Alexander,  r.g.  l.g.,  Theobold 

Capen,  Guemaeyt  r.t.  Lt ,  McGillen 

Luman,  Hart,  Chittenden,  r.e. 

].e.,  LaFarge,  Hoffman 

.Adams.  Norris,  Ives,  q.b. 

qJi.,  Blake,  .\k>  r'>.  Spaulding 
Pond,  Hixon,  l.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Braden,  EUia 

Bench,  ScotI,  r.h.b. 

l.h.b.,  Hammomi,  Harlow.  Bcals 
Koehler,  Jones,  W.  Scott,  f.b.  f  b ,  Doltcriv 

Scor«^Ya1p  1925  6,  Harvard  1923  0.  Touch- 
down— Pond. 

1925  SOCCER  TEAM  WINS 

The  Harvard  freshman  soccer  team  defeated 
tlie  Maaaaehuaelts  Institute  of  Technology  fresh- 
man  tram,  ^  goals  to  0,  on  SoMiors  Field  ln.*I 
Siiiirday  afternoon.  The  Harvard  freshmen  kept 
the  ball  in  their  opponenta*  half  of  the  field 
through  moat  of  the  game. 


CORNELL  WINS  SOCCER  MATCH 

Cornel!  defeated  Harvard  at  sorrer  last  Situr 
day  afternoon  at  Ithaca,  7  goals  to  1.  In  the 
first  half  LamoBt  seofcd  the  only  Harvard  goal 
Cornell  scored  three  time'*  in  the  first  half  and 
four  in  the  secon<i.  The  game  was  played  dur- 
ing a  snow  atonn,  and  the  players  hid  dificahf 
in  ket-pins  their  feet  on  the  wet  field.  The  ani- 
mary  fol'ows: 

CORMXI.. 

Molinet,  g. 


Leonard,  l.f. 
O'Connor,  r.f. 
Kwong,  l.h.b. 
CillinineK,  ch.b. 
Thorn  |>>ii>n,  r.h.b. 
Cook,  u.l. 
Roaaeau,  iJ. 
Flli.  c. 
Smith,  i.r. 
Righter,  o.r. 

Score  -Corni  II 
I.amont  1,  Cook 
minute  periods. 


Harvaro. 
g.,  Brightffl 
r.f.,  HartlcT 
l.f.  Hrir-r 
r.h.b .  ikps 
c.h.b.,  Murra> 
LhJ).,  Health,  Keyes,  Heath 
o  r.,  Tuttk 
Lr.,  Fdb 
c.  Byinpt(tn 
U.,  LamoDl 
oJ.,  PhiSipl 
7,  Harvard  1  Goals — ^Elli  5. 
1,  Righter  1.  Time— Two  4S- 


CROSS  COUNTRY  TEAM  DEFEAllD 

The  Yale  cross  country  team  defeated  the  Har 
vard  team  last  Saturday  afternoon  over  the  sit- 
mile  West  Kock  course  at  New  Haven  by  thr 
score  of  19  to  47.  Douglas  of  Yale  was  th^  first 
man  to  finish;  he  set  a  nt-w  record  for  the 
course — 32  minutes,  26  3-3  seconds.  Burke  of 
Harvard  came  in  32  seconds  later.  The  first  sii 

b  men  finished  in  the  follnwin;;  ord'-r:  M.  K 
Douglas,  Yale;  J.  W.  Burke,  Harvard  '23;  L  C 
Vander  Pyle,  Yale;  A.  H.  Croaley,  Yale;  H 
Treadwell,  Yale;  R.  G.  Page,  Yale. 

1925    CROSS-COUNTRY    TEAM  BEATEN 

The  Yale  ireslimen  defeated  the  Harvard 
freshmen  in  a  erosacountry  race  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  New  Haven  by  a  score  of  21  tn  i,% 
Cutcheon  and  Chapin  finished  in  third  and 
fonrth  places,  respectively,  for  Harvard.  Yale 
look  all  the  other  places  up  to  the  eighth. 

SQUASH  RACQUETS  SEASON  BEGINS 

As  the  result  of  trial  matches,  sixteen  men 
have  been  retained  in  the  squad  from  whirh  the 
aniverrity  s  jna-Ii  racquets  team  will  be  cho<-n. 
They  are:  .M.  P.  Baker,  22,  of  Cambridge;  R.  C 
Romwick,  '23.  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.:  J.  T.  Brad- 
I  •  22,  of  Chestnut  Hill;  MalcoLm  Bradlce, '22. 
o!  P  .^ion:  C.  C.  C<dt,  '24,  of  Paris,  France; 

Hairs  l  iiirid.se.  '21.  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.: 
C.  P.  G.  Full.r.  23.  of  New  York;  Harrison 
Gardner,  '24i,  of  Booton;  Carroll  Harrington,  "24, 
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of  MatUpoisftt:  E.  H.  Minkle,  "ZS,  of  Cam* 
bridge;  D.  McK.  Key,  '22,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tarn.;  H.  C  Janin,  "23,  of  San  IVanetoeo; 
Alpxand^T  Mackay^ith,  "24,  of  Washington, 
Conn.;  C  J.  Maaon,  '22,  of  Scandale.  N.  Y.;  R. 
G.  NoiTia.  '24.  of  Bn»oldliM;  and  It  E.  Smith, 

"22.  r.r  Milwaiikcr. 

Malcolm  Biadlee  ia  captain  of  the  aquaah 
faeqoeta  tom  for  die  tkinl  year  in  aneceatkm. 
Laat  fear  he  waa  champion  of  the  Uaiteruty. 

•  THE  SEASON  TICKET  SECTION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I  read  Mr.  Butler's  letter  "cheeriii"  at 
football  games"  with  pleasure.  I  l>e- 
lieve  he  voices  the  opinions  of  most  Har- 
vard graduates  and  undergraduates  in  his 
condemnation  of  these  "friends"  of  Har- 
vard who  take  all  Harvard  gives  than, 
only  to  abuse  their  privileges. 

I  have  been  to  a  good  many  football 
games  since  leaving  college  and  no- 
where have  I  found  cheering  against  die 
home  team  by  "rooters**  in  the  cheering 
«ertion  reserved  for  season-tickel  holders. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  fate  of  anybody 
adopting  such  tactics  in  the  Pittsburg- 
Pcnn.  ^te  game  or  the  West  Virginia 
ind  Washin'jton   and   Jefferson  games. 
There  are  limits  to  toleration.    We  don't 
expect  cverv  man  who  comes  to  liie  Har- 
vard Graduate  Schools  necessarily  to  be- 
come a  loyal  supporter  of  the  football 
team.   Let  them  cheer  for  the  opposing 
team,  if  ihey  so  choose;  but  vre  have  a  sec- 
tion reserved  for  people  so-minded.  No 
man  ought  to  accept  a  season  ticket  if  his 
synpsddes  are  not  with  Harvard.  How- 
ever, since  conscientious  scruples  don*t 
sefm  to  stop  our  friends,  1  believe  we 
ought  to  make  the  cheering  section  too 
Karm  a  place  for  them. 

Graduates  situated  as  I  am  hear  a  whole 
lot  about  the  overrated  **Big  Three**— 
*hal  Pittsburirh  would  do  to  us  if  we 
dwed  play  them;  what  Penn.  State,  Ohio 
5tale.  and  even  West  Virginia  have  in 
store  for  us,  if  we  only  give  them  a  chance. 
We  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
plioe  where  we  ean  go  and  find  a  section 
100  per  cent,  for  Har\'ard.  Our  opportun- 
ities for  seeing  Harvard  in  action  are 


limited,  and  when  we  do  scrape  up  sofi* 

cient  funds  to  go  to  Cambridge,  we  want 
to  feel  that  for  once  we  are  in  a  section 
where  we  are  all  for  Harvard,  fighting 
with  our  team  **till  the  last  white  line  is 
past.** 

B.  B.  Kaplan,  *18. 

Morgantown,  W.  Ya. 

OBSERVATORY  TO  HOLD  OPEN  HOUSE 

Thf  Harvard  ColIp<;t«  Ohscrvatnry,  the  rntrance 
to  which  19  on  Concord  Ave..  Caniliridgc,  just  op- 
posite Buckingham  St.,  will  be  open  to  mem- 
lipr!=  of  Harvard  I'nivrrsity  and  their  friend's 
from  7.30  to  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  dates:  Tuesday,  Nov.  22;  Weilnesday, 
Dec.  7;  We<lnp«iday,  Dec.  21;  Friilay,  Jan.  6; 
Thursday,  Jan.  19;  Saturday,  Feb.  4. 

On  each  evening  a  member  of  the  Observatory 
staff  will  pive  a  short,  illuj^trated  talk  on  some 
phase  of  recent  astronomical  work.  Telescopic 
obaerrations  of  celestial  objects  will  be  made 
when  the  weather  permits  The  number  of  visi- 
tors each  evening  is  limited  to  tliirty,  and  tick- 
ets of  admiaaion  may  be  obtained  without  charse 
upon  application  to  the  College  Ohservalory  or 
the  Astronomical  Observatory  on  Jarvis  St. 

PIERIAN  SODALITY  LEADER 

Walter  H.  Piston.  Jr,  '24,  an  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Music,  has  heen  chosen  leader  of 
the  Pierian  Sodality  Orchestra  to  succeed  Ernest 
H.  Hoffman, 'IS,  who  redgned  to  atndy  music  in 

Europe.  Pistnn  i-  a  violinist  and  pianist,  and 
has  for  six  years  been  a  member  of  the  string 
choirs  <rf  the  MacDowell  Club  and  the  Boston 
Musical  Association.  The  Pierian  Sodalit\  will 
give  a  joint  concert  with  the  Glee  Club  on  Sun- 
day, Nov.  27,  at  the  Copley  ThMtre^  Boalon. 

1902  LUNCHEON 

There  will  be  a  luncheon  of  the  class  of  1902 
at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  at  noon,  sharp, 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  19.  All  1902  men,  whether 
they  are  going  to  the  football  game  or  not,  are 
urged  to  attend. 

Class  CoMMrrrEE. 

CLASS  OF  1903 

The  class  of  Vm  ^^ill  hold  its  annual  fall  din- 
ner in  the  Aeseulapian  RiKim  of  the  Harvard 
Club  c.f  Boston  on  Friday,  Nov.  18.  at  6..30  P.  M. 

A.  B.  Masiin  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  dinner.  An  entertainment  which 
will  interest  all  the  membera  of  the  class  has 
been  provided. 
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MARSHAL  FOCH  VISITS  HARVARD 

Marshal  Foch,  commander  of  the  Allied 
Armies  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard  University  at  Sanders  Theatre  last 
Monday  afternoon.  Accompanied  by  a 
large  party  of  civil  and  military  dignitar- 
ies, he  arrived  in  Cambridge  about  4  P.  M. 
In  the  transept  of  Memorial  Hall  he  was 
introduced  to  President  Lowell  by  Pro- 
fcflsor  Julian  L.  Cooli^ee,  commander  of 
the  James  A.  Shannon  Post  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lepion,  and  then  went  into  Sanders 
Theatre,  aicompanied  by  members  of  the 
Corporation,  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and 
the  Harvard  Faculties.  Rev.  Edward  C. 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  College 
Preachers,  offered  prayer.  Tin-  (ilee  Club 
sang  Hasler  s  *'Cantate  Domino."  After 
President  Lowell  had  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree.  Marshal  Foch  came  out  of 
Sanckrs  Theatre  and  was  met  by  a  mount- 
ed detarhmeiu  of  forty  memlxTs  of  the 
Harvard  Field  Artillery  Unit,  and  escorted 
to  Widener  Library  where  a  battery  of  four 
guns  fired  the  general's  salute  of  nineteen 
guns.  \  large  crowd  of  students  in  the 
University  and  others  had  gatliered  at  tlie 
steps  of  Widener  Library  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Marshal. 

President  LowelPs  remarks  in  confer* 
ring  the  decree  follow: 

When  Attila,  with  his  horde?  of  Huns,  swept 
over  Ettfope  in  451,  devastating  as  they  went, 
ihey  were  fouplit  in  the  plains  of  Oialons  on-the 
.Mame,  by  Aetius  the  Roman,  and  Theodoric  the 
Visigoth.  Driven  back  to  his  eneampmenl,  At- 
tila soon  rciiri'd  across  the  Rhine,  and  Evrapean 
civilization  was  saved. 

Into  France,  where  mingle  in  the  G^lic  race 
till-  ItltMxl  an(!  spirit  of  Ilottian  ^iml  i>f  C.dlli,  llicn- 
rustled  in  1914  another  hostile  flood,  threatening 
to  wt  back  llie  progress  achieved  through  the 

lalpor,  thf  p.iin.  and  the  aspiration  of  the  four- 
teen centurie«  that  had  passed. 

At  tile  great  battle  in  September  of  that  year 
General  Forh  eommanded  t!ie  Ninth  Corps  Ity 
the  marshes  of  Saint-Gond,  not  far  to  the  south- 
west  of  Chalons  nn-thO'Mame.    The  corps  was 

hard  pri-ss4»(t.  and  \  irldfd  ^.-riMind  heforc  the 
furious  a!s.saults  of  vun  Uiiiow  with  the  Prussian 
Guard.  But  General  Foch  had  taught  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Kcole  de  Guerre  that  a  lialtle  is 
never  lost  so  long  as  there  is  faith  in  victory; 


and  with  a  mighty  effort,  he  burled  the  Ccnnias 

back. 

!S'o  single  liatth>  was  to  end  the  war.  Mora 
than  four  hmg  and  wasting  years  were  pasMd, 
filled  with  suffering  and  heroic  deeds.  In  1918, 
after  the  tcirifylng  days  of  March  when  the 
enemy  surged  onward  through  the  broken  Uae^ 
General  Foch  was  made  commander  of  all  the 
Allied  troops.  The  first  decisive  check  he  gave 
tlu-  German  onset  was  in  the  trenches  in  Chan, 
(la^ne,  not  many  leagues  northward  of  Chalons, 
on  thr-Marne.  Then,  commanding  French,  Lag- 
lish,  and  Americans— a  continuous  line  400  mUes 
in  length — he  turned  upon  his  foes.  Carrying 
out  his  principle  that  one  must  deal  with  the  ad- 
versary so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  libei^  of 
action,  he,  with  consummate  art,  atladced  eveiy* 
where  at  once,  driving  the  enemy  back,  exhaust- 
in  f2  their  reserves,  enfeebling  the  morale  of  thetr 
people,  until  he  destroyed  all  possibility  of  re- 
sistance, and  won  a  peace. 

Therefore,  by  virtue  of  authority  delegated  lo 
me  by  the  two  Governing  Beards,  and  with  s  deep 

5en»e  of  gratitude,  I  confer  tli<-  d:*grer  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  Ferdinand  Foch,  Marshal  of  France, 
Soldier,  Scholar,  and  Teacher,  whose  militaiy 
penius  gave  the  death  blow  to  military  rule  IB 
Prussia,  and  saved  for  free  peoples  their  lieritage 
of  liberty. 

\nd  in  tin-  name  of  this  Society  of  ."^rholars  I 
declaic  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges pertalaii^  to  this  degree,  and  thai  his 
name  is  to  be  bome  forevoT  on  its  roll  of  hon« 
orary  members. 

ARMISTICE  DAY  SERVICE 

A  special  religious  service  was  held  in 
Appleton  Chapel  on  the  momii^g  of  Fri- 
day, Nov.  11,  Armistice  Day.  The  exer- 
cises were  arranged  by  the  James  A.  .Shan- 
non Post  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Harvard  Memorial  Society.  Rev.  Ken- 
neth C.  MacArthur,  "OS,  minister  of  the 
Old  Canibridpe  Baptist  Church  and  chap> 
lain  of  Shannon  Post,  condurted  the  ser- 
vice. His  text  was  Second  Book  of  Samuel: 
I;  19.  In  his  brief  addrcM  he  said: 

**Davicr8  noble  elegy  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  expresses  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  are  in  our  minds  today.  We,  too, 
feel  the  sense  of  loss  which  our  country 
has  suffered  in  the  death  of  the  intelligent, 
the  public-spirited,  and  the  oourageotis. 
The  Great  War,  like  every  other  war,  has 
eliminate<i  many  of  the  fit. 

**Like  David,  we  also  have  a  sense  of 
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personal  loss  as  we  remember  our  friends 
who  gave  ^the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion.* Some  passed  through  battle  into 
peace;  othen  died  in  camiM  and  hoq^itab 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  For  them  all, 
whether  members  of  the  combatant  forces, 
welfare  workers,  or  nurses  who  labored 
with  unflagging  zeal  for  the  men,  we  lift 
op  oar  hnrts  in  gratitude  and  praise  to 
the  Father  of  spirits. 

"As  we  think  of  them  our  love  and  loy- 
alty to  them  are  kindled  afresh,  and  we 
are  reminded  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
thred  and  died.  The  motives  of  yondi 
aie  mind,  and  yet  I  know  from  penonal 
ronrersations  and  from  the  censoring  of 
thousands  of  soldiers'  letters  that  many 
of  the  men  cherished  the  conviction  that 
diey  wm  serving  not  only  their  country, 
bat  also  die  cause  of  mankind  in  a  war 
igainst  war.  Today,  as  the  conference  at 
Washington  beprins,  we  need  to  renew  our 
conviction  of  the  \alur  (»f  the  ideals  for 
which  these  men  died  and  to  labor  for  u 
belter  world  governed  by  truth,  justice, 
and  brotherly  love.  We  believe  that  that 
better  day.  toward  which  econ<miics, 
morak,  and  religion  all  point,  will  come 
--dut  the  death  of  the  valiant  shall  not 
prate  to  have  been  a  futile  sacrifice — ^for 
dw  seal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  per- 
fonidiis.** 

EXPEDITION  TO  PERU 

Light  medical  invetsligators,  hve  of  them 
Hirmd  men  and  die  other  three  from 
England,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Wed- 
nesday on  the  **Santa  Teresa"  for  Peru, 
vhfxf  they  will  undertake  the  fir!«t  studies 
ever  made  of  the  physiological  changes 
vUdi  enable  people  to  live  permanently 
it  h^  altitudes.  The  party  will  make 
Adr  headquarters  at  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
Pmj.  situated  in  the  Andes  at  a  height  nf 
t'ver  14,000  feet.  One  of  the  largest  cop- 
per mines  in  the  world  is  worked  at  Cerro 
de  P«eo.  Use  town  ia  at  one  of  the  high* 
est  altitudes  where  any  considerable  num- 

^^^r  of  people  live. 

The  Harvard  members  of  the  partv  are 
Alfred  C.  Redfield,  14,  PhJ).  '17,  Assis- 


tant Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School;  Arlie  V.  Bock,  M.D. 
'15,  of  die  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital; Henry  S.  Forbes*  *0S,  M.D.  '11,  now 
engaged  in  research  work  in  industrial 
medicine  at  Harvard;  C,  A.  L.  Binger,  '10, 
M.D.  '14,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  New 
York;  and  George  A.  Harrop,  '12,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  Yoxk.  Hie 
expedition  was  organized  by  Joseph  Ban- 
croft of  Cambridge  I  niversity,  England; 
he  is  accompanied  also  by  Professor  J.  G. 
Meakins  of  Edinburgh  University  and  Dr. 
Do^art  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
England.  They  carry  with  them  an  X*ray 
midline  and  a  large  amount  of  odier 
medical  apparatus. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  study 
the  changes  in  the  heart,  circulation,  res- 
piration, and  chemical  composition  of  die 
blood  which  enable  the  permanent  resi> 
dents  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  live  there  in 
comfort  and  do  arduous  work  in  the  cop- 
per mines  at  an  altitude  in  which  most 
people  would  be  able  to  do  comparatively 
little  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  air. 
Scientists  have  fre<]ueiitly  spent  a  few  days 
or  weeks  at  preal  heif.'lit.s  to  test  the  effe«:t 
of  the  altitude  on  themselves,  but  the 
Studies  made  on  the  natives  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco  will  be  die  firrt  of  dieir  kind. 

It  is  believed  that  the  facts  to  be  se* 
cured  about  the  way  in  which  the  body 
adapts  itself  to  a  reduced  supply  of  oxy- 
gen will  prove  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in 
which  strikingly  similar  conditions  occur. 
The  problem  is  also  of  interest  to  aviators, 
who  frequently  suffer  from  the  eifects  of 
flying  at  high  altitudes. 

After  completing  the  studies  at  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  the  investigators  expect  to  spend 
a  short  time  at  Ticleo,  on  the  watershed  of 
the  Andes.  Ticleo,  nearly  10,(X)0  feet 
high,  is  the  highest  standard-guage  rail- 
road station  in  the  world.  They  will  re- 
turn  by  February  first,  and  later  in  the 
year  Mr.  Bancoft  will  give  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

riic  expedition  is  finanfed  by  several 
institutions  and  individuals. 
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The  Alumni  Anoeiation  on  request  will  give  the  addreaaet  of  Harvard  men. 


'(>0-  Charles  A.  Nelson,  A^i.  '63,  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  recenlly  formed  University 
Club  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  Year  Book  of 
rii<'  MtTcliants'  Association  of  New  York  states 
iliat  "In  the  card  indcx-digeat  (compiled  by  Nel- 
!M>n)  there  ate  21,939  carda.  bearing  42,518  entry 
references,  permitting  instant  access  to  the  record 
of  every  one  of  the  Association's  actions  through 
lit  board  of  directors,  executive  and  other  com- 
mittees, members'  councilt  MDd  bureaua"  aince  ita 
organization  in  1897. 

11 — Ephraim  Emerton,  Winn  Professor  of 
Kcclesiastical  History,  Emeritus,  hns  been  elect- 
ed presidmt  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  So- 
eietjr. 

— Arthur  M.  Comey,  who  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years  has  been  with  the  £.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.  as  director  of  the  Eastern  lab- 
orator)',  has  retired  from  active  chemical  work. 
Uia  address  is  380  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge. 

^88— {fermaa  Bage,  Ptateetant  Episcopal  Bidi- 
op  of  Spokane,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Province  of  the  Pacific,  one  of  eight  provincea 
created  by  the  EpiBoopd  Chorch  ^  the  United 
States,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  September.  Tlie  provincea  were 
created  for  the  better  miminktratloii  of  the 
church  work. 

'90 — Margaret  Slosa,  daughter  of  Marcus  C. 
Sloss,  A.M.  and  LLB.  IIS,  waa  married  at  Roaa, 
Cal.,  SepL  14,  1921,  10  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Kuhiit  of 
SeatUe,  Wash. 

*91 — 'A  daughter,  Marian  Thompson  Berry, 
was  born,  Sept.  16,  1921,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
F.  Sidney  Berrjr  and  Emma  J.  (Thompaon) 
Berry.  , 

*91-^iinot  Simona.  S.T.B.  and  A.M.  n- 
reived  the  degree  nf  S.T.I3.  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  .Meadvilie  Theological  Seminary, 
Sept.  29.  1921. 

'93— James  A.  Wilder,  Law  'Q.l-Q-j.  will  spend 
six  months  of  the  coming  year  "in  Honolulu 
where  he  belonga  and  longa  to  bo.**  He  plana 
now  to  he  in  Boston  during  the  rest  of  1922. 
His  present  address  is  Boy  Scouts  of  /Vmerica, 
San  Francisco. 

"98  T  Mitchell  Hastings  has  become  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Soule,  Murphy  &  Hastings,  archi- 
teeta,  1286  State  St,  SanU  Barbara,  CaL  Win- 
sor  Soiilr,  '06,  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
ilaslings  8  home  address  is  32  Ocean  View  Ave., 
Monteeito^  Cal. 

"99 — A  daughter,  Mary  Chcevcr  Harlow,  was 
bom,  July  22,  1921,  to  Edward  D.  Harlow,  Uw 


'99-UO,  and  Mrs.  Harlow.  Harlow  has  reoeatl; 
been  elected  aecretary  of  the  State  Street  Trait 
Co.,  Boston,  of  which  company  he  was  fanMr* 

ly  assistant  treasurer. 

DO — William  E.  Skillings  is  publicity  uti 
sales  manager  of  the  Belmont  Stores  Garpacap 
tion,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"02 — The   engagement   of    Ernest  Bembaum, 
A.M.  '05,  Ph.D.  '07,  to  Miaa  Ruth  Guenther 
Mansfield,  0..  has  been  announced.  BembauiB 
is   Professor  of   English  at   the   Lniversity  o( 
Illinois. 

'02 — .\  son,  .Morton  LcBaron  Church,  Jr.,  wis 
born,  July  6,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  Morton  L 
Church  and  Helen  (Scharlle)  Chareh. 

'03 — The  engagement  of  Monte  M.  Lemann, 
LUB.  "06,  to  Miaa  Nettie  E.  Hyman  of  New  Of- 
letna  haa  boeii  maoinieed. 

^04  -.\  son,  David  Wilson  Daniels,  was  bom, 
July  27,  1921,  to  Richard  U.  Daniela  and  tin. 
Daniela. 

*OV--Walter  N.  Hill,  major  in  the  United 
Slates  Marine  Corps,  has  returned  from  Haiti, 
where  he  haa  been  on  doty  with  tibe  Hdliaa 
Gendarmerie,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  South,  and  ia  at  preaent  attending  the  wurtcr 
cottrae  of  the  Field  OSoera*  SehooL  Marine  Bv- 
racks,  Quantico,  Va. 

'04— Augustus  Locke,  S.B.  OS.  M.E.  SJ). 
*13,  is  a  member  of  the  Commi<tee  to  Visit  the 
Geological  Department  at  Harvard. 

'04— Hamilton  Thacher,  .\.M.  '0.S,  1 1.  B  V!, 
ia  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Austin  ik  i  hacbei, 
real  estate  and  msurance,  8  Eaat  CaniUo 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

'05— Daniel  R.  Ayrea,  M.D.  (Columbia)  W, 
has  been  ^ipointed  .Xssistant  Professor  af 
(gynaecology  at  the  New  York  Pootgiadntfa 
Medical  School  and  Hoapital. 

'OS— Alfred  S.  V.  Carpenter  atarted  early  la 
October  on  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  and  plana  to  be  gone  bt 
a  year  and  a  half. 

'0.5 — Paul  P.  Croshie  has  been  admitted  to 
the  firm  of  Horn,  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  at  91  Wiliian 
St,  New  York  Qtf.  Ho  wUl  apecialiae  to  Ua 

insurance  but  give  attention  alao  !•  UKf  odMT 
forma  of  insurance. 
'06— Q.  A.  Bradcett,  S.B.       ia  fai  ^arga  af 

the  ra.iio  work  at  the  New  England  plant  of  the 
Vi(  csitnghouae  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  A  powar- 
fid  radio  telephone  broadcaating  atation  hu  lo- 
cently  been  established,  and  from  it  concert*, 
apeechea,  entertainment^  and  church  aorvioM 
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are  teat  oat  nightly  all  over  New  England, 
ftvckett  livm  at  44  Itendale  St,  Springfidd. 

)06— Robert  F.  Gowen  was  married  at  Ckap* 
paqita,  N.  Oct  7,  1921,  to  Miss  Grace  Marie 
dudeayne.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Gowen  have  started 
on  an  extended  trip  to  the  Orient.  They  expect 
lo  live  for  a  few  Bootha  in  Canton,  China,  and 
later  eettthme  tfceir  trip  nmnid  tte  world. 

1)6— Edward  B.  Towne,  M.D.  *13,  was  married, 
Jane  16^  1921,  to  Miaa  Anne  Ellia  of  Henndon. 
Va.  Towne  h  Aatfotant  Ptrofeaaor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr., 
Univer&ity.  Hia  addreaa  ta  Stanford  Univeiaity 
Rospita],  Gay  and  Webater  Sti..  San  Vrwadaeo. 

X)6-  Arthur  D.  \^bitman,  A.M.  W,  is  in 
charge  of  the  junior  high  achool  Engliah  work 
at  the  Liaeotn  Sehool  of  Teaehen  CoHege,  646 
Park  Ave.,  Nfw  York  Citv. 

'06-^tanley  F.  Morae  of  New  Orleana 
find  in  a  recent  iaave  of  Facts  Ahoiu  Sugar  an 
jrti  l.-  ^-nlitled  "Sour  (]lovrr  arifl  Cane;  In- 
creased Yields  Obtained  in  Louisiana  by  Use  of 
Qower  Crop"  which  has  been  reprinted  for 
wider  distribution. 

W— Arthur  B.  Green,  S.B.  has  left  the 
Erie  Forge  A  Steel  Co.,  Erie,  ^  where  tie  waa 
rn<;aged  nn  naval  forcings  during  the  war,  and 
has  returned  to  the  paper  industry  with  the 
Parker-Yonng  Co.,  Lincoln.  N.  H. 

07-  \  «ori,  David  Reading  Krathwohl,  was 
bom.  May  14,  1921,  to  William  C.  Krathwohl 
and  Mr«.  Krathwohl. 

— W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  for  eipht  ypars  with 
llie  I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  and  since  May,  19201,  educational 
editor  of  the  NVw  York  Evening  Post,  is  Profes- 
sor of  Education  at  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.  He  will  continue  to  write  on  edoea- 
tional  topics  for  the  Post. 

LL.B.  "07— L  Newton  Wylder  has  been  elect- 
ol  prerideot  of  the  Kansas  OXf  Bar  Aaaoeiation 
Iflr  the  vfar  1921-1922. 

^OB — A  daughter,  Reta  Picrson  Burl,  was  bom 
at  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  July  30,  1921,  to  H. 
Pienon  Burt.  AM,  1)9,  LLB.  '11,  and  Rhea 
(Aahley)  Burt. 

T08 — Frederick  D.  Lowrey  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

"QB — Twin  liaiiplitprs,  Jean  and  Joan  Pinanski. 
were  bom,  OcU  7,  1921,  to  Abraham  E.  Pinanski, 
IJ-R  *10.  and  Viola  (Rottenberg)  Pinanski. 
Pinanski  is  practiaing  law  at  the  Bankers  Build- 
iag.  Poet  Office  Square.  Boston. 

Hi — A  eon,  Herbert  C  Schwab,  Jr.,  was  bom, 
July  18.  1921.  lo  Herbert  C  Schwab  and  Hannah 
*  Workum )  Schwab. 

T)9— A  third  daughter,  Barbara,  was  bom,  Oct 
29.  1921,  to  Templeton  Briggs  and  Ruth  fCard) 

W— Alien  S.  Olnsted,  2d,  LL-B.  *12*  was  mar- 


ried at  Moylan-Roee  Vallej.  Pa.,  Oct  30,  1921, 
to  Miss  Mildred  Scott 
09— Chaunoey  W.  WaUronli  tddreaa  is  fLya^ 

N.  Y. 

no— Albert  D.  Healey  is  a  clothing  brolMr  at 
12.T  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

'10— A  daughter,  Margaret  Brackenridge  Mas- 
sejr,  was  bom.  Oct  9,  1921,  at  Winehester,  Va, 
to  Carl  F.  Massej  and  llarvuet  (ParaMk)  Ifaa- 

A  third  son  and  fourth  ehlM,  EugSM 

Wulsin,  was  born  .\ug.  16,  1921,  to  Lucien  Wul* 
sin,  M.E.E.  11,  and  Margaret  (Uagar)  Wuiahi. 

*10— Philip  Wyman  in  vicoipresident  of  the 
Sargent  Piano  Co.,  Paifc  Entnaeeb  Cineinaati, 
O. 

*11— Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  Jr„  M.D.  16,  ia  dtf 
health  officer  of  Pasadena,  Cat  Hia  addrcSB  fa 
714  Arden  Road,  Pasadena. 

*1 1 — Chessman  Klttredge,  seeretary-treasorer 
of  the  Vegetable  Oil  Corporation,  lias  just  re- 
turned from  a  tluee  montha'  trip  to  one  of  their 
eoeonut  oil  o^lls  at  PtpM»t  Tahiti,  Ffaneii 
Oceania  His  husmess  address  fa  8  Fleleher  St, 
New  York  Citjr. 

A  son,  Benjamin  Burfcet  Lindsay,  waa 
horn.  May  1.'^,  1921,  tn  Benjamin  J.  Lindsiqr  and 
.Mrs.  Lindsay  of  Spokane,  Waah. 

ni— Albeit  D.  Neal  was  nariied  m  PHtO' 
liiircb.  Pa.,  Sept  10, 1921,  to  Mna  Roee  Virginia 
Uamrean. 

11— D.  J.  Walsh,  Jr.,  fomerlr  with  the 

I'nited  Drus  Co.,  Boston,  is  now  with  SandonOB 
&  Porter,  52  William  Sl^  New  York  City. 
11— Lenthall  Wyman,  M.F.  14  has  rerignad 

as  Assistant  .State  Forester  of  Texas  to  reenter 
Federal  forestry  work  as  Forest  Examiner  in  the 
.Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  recently  es* 
t.ihli'hed.  with  headquarters  at  204  Custom 
House,  New  Orleans,  La.  His  home  addreM  is 
2620  Palmer  Ave..  New  Orleans. 

'12 — ^Maurice  T.  Briggs,  M.D.  '\fi.  ha?*  opened 
an  office  at  11  Lynn  Shore  Drive,  I  vnn,  Mass.,  for 
the  practice  of  medicine.  He  in  limiting  hfa 
prartire  to  the  diseases  of  children.  His  tHMDO 
address  is  44  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscoft. 

"12  Robert  F.  Duncan  is  reprpsenting  the 
John  Pricf  Jones  Corporation  of  New  York,  or- 
ganization and  publicity  counsel,  in  Boston. 
Duncan's  add  '--*   -  Room  lOW.  Little  Building. 

'12 — A  second  child,  Edwin  Adrian  Hansen, 
was  born,  Oct.  4.  1921.  at  New  York  City,  to 
Curt  F   Hansen  and  Mrs.  Hansen. 

"12 — A  daughter,  Margaret  Piersol  Murray, 
was  born,  July  29.  1921,  to  Robinson  Murray 
and  Margaret  (Piersol)  Murray. 

*12 — George  F.  Newton,  Jr..  is  with  the  Com- 
monwealth Trust  Co..  .30  Congress  St.  and  88 
Summer  St..  Boston. 

13— A  son,  Robert  Melvin  Brock,  was  bora, 
Oct  S,  1921.  at  New  Yoi4c  City,  lo  Herman  G. 
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Brock  and  Kebecca  (Thacber)  Brock.  Brook  U 
foreign   trade  reprMentative  of  the  National 

Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  City,  31  Nas- 
aaa  St  His  home  addieaa  is  20  PennsylvanU 
Ave.,  Rotebank,  Staten  Idand. 

'13 — The  engagement  of  Jamrs  H.  Coon  to 
Miaa  Myra  Lois  Beers  of  Whately,  Bifaaa^  has 
been  announced. 

'13— The  enpagcmfnt  of  Chase  H.  Davis  to 
Miss  Prudence  Byrd  Uussey  of  New  York  City 
has  been  annoimoed. 

'13 — Theodore  B.  Lewis  is  pr<'sident  of  the 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Association,  a  potato-selling  organiiation,  eon> 
sisting  of  over  100  fannt-rs.  Lewis  iei  ali^o  a  di- 
rector of  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Freehold, 
N.J. 

'13-  Ht  nrv  n  Minot  is  with  Minot,  Kendall  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  bankers,  13  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

M.B.A.  14— E.  Stanley  Gtant,  A.E  (Obetlin) 
"12.  is  traifk:  manager  for  the  Lidividual  Drink- 
ing Cup  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  also  an  instructor 
in  tVanaportation  aiid  Accounting  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton. 

'16— Guy  H.  Lee,  MX.A.  '21,  is  practising 
landseaiM  ardilleetare  witli  Harold  Hill  Blos- 
som. 10  Milk  St.,  Roston.  Lee's  engagement  to 
Miss  Siraone  Pailley  of  Grenoble,  France,  was 
teoently  announced. 

'16 — ^Harold -F.  Smith  is  in  the  law  office  of 
Chadbourne,  Babbitt  &  Wallace.  14  Wall  St, 
New  York  City. 

'17 — 'Richard  Z.  Crane  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  Hia  addrew  ia  304  Prtaieeton 
Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

'IB— John  S.  Dole.  LL.B,  '21.  was  married  at 
.St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Boston,  Oct.  8,  1921,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Fernald  of  Melrose.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dole  will  live  at  19  Agassiz  St.,  Cambridge. 

19— Robert  E.  Jaduon  ia  witb  the  R. 


White  Co.,  department  store^  Boston.  Hit 
address  is  234  Main  St.,  Wakefidd.  Mass. 

*19 — William  S.  Tliurber  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition with,  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  mannfac- 
lurera  of  eliocdate^  Dorelieater,  llaai,,  to  Mcept 
a  position  with  Aldis  &  Co.,  real  eattfc^  217 
Monadnock  Block,'  Chicago,  111. 

*19— Frederic  B.  Whitman's  addreaa  is  1832 

('alumet  Ave.,  Chirapn,  III. 

'20 — Thomas  U.  Cur  ley  is  New  England  agent 
for  E.  W.  Cardinal  ft  Co.,  steel,  with  oSoea  at 
1011  Little  Building,  Boston.  His  home  addrais 
is  45  Sawyer  Ave.,  Dorchester,  llaaa, 

'20— Oliver  E.  Holmes's  addreaa  is  62  Hamp- 
den Hall,  Cambridge. 

'20— Ruaadl  M.  Sanders,  M.B.A.  "21,  Waited 
England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switier* 
land.  Italy,  Franre,  and  Sjiain  during  the  past 
four  months.  He  is  with  the  H.  M.  Sandera  Co., 
hardware,  27  Eliot  St,  Boston. 

*20^Royall  H.  Snow  is  As?'istant  Profe<^sor  of 
Engliah  at  Oaihousie  University.  His  addreaa  is 
78  Morris  St^  Haltfmt.  N.  5.,  Canada. 

OBITUARIES 

'80 — DA\in  Mom.n.  Died  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
.\ug.  26.  1921. — He  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1883i.  He  then  removed  to  Sio<n 
City  where  lie  practised  his  profession  as  a  mem- 
ber i)f  the  law  firm  of  Marks  &  Mould.  In  1906 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Diatrid  Cooit  of 
the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa. 

M.D.  '83— Clarence  Miles  Gooduvc.  Died  at 
Providence.  R.  U  Mtjr  28.  1920. 

Law  'B5-86— Chmlb  Hmity  Foms. 

May  .3,  1921. 
LL.B.  '89~-OscooD  SmTR.   Died  at 

Cuba.  .Sept.  30.  1921. 

Med.  '13-14,  '15-16 — Charle.s  Henry  Grimm. 
Died  at  aea,  Jan.  3k  1919. 
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Nenry  M-  Willia*"*,  FruUtnt. 
Wittian  T.  Reid.  J-..'cl,  Trttmrtr. 
J.  W.  D.  Seynoar,  '17,  <  Urt. 


M.  A.  DeWotfe  Howe,  'tr. 
John  D.  Merrill,  'IQ. 
Cbuict  Jackam,  iga* 
C.  CMk  KlaikeO,^ 


John  W.  Hallowrll.'ot. 
John  Richardioii,  'ol. 
Robert  f.  Dttacao,  'tx. 


omecMo  ANo  oioiotono  or  tmo  maovaoo  *t«MNi  AoooeiAnoM. 

William  C.  Roir,ien,  'V>.  PruiimlyCUta^.  PraaklinS.  BUIinci,*>(, Woodstock, Vt.  Laagdon  P.  Mar*ln.  '9S,  New  York. 
  ~  -  ■  -   -         -.  -  .    John  W.  Prentiaa. '98,  New  York. 


Wellington  Wrilt,        /  t. >-/>r/)MM;,Bonon  j.  L.  Lovet,  Ph.D.  'o{,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  R.  M:rtin,"9l,  t  Ut- P'tiiitni ,  Nrw  ^  urk.  John  O.  Merrill,  'S9,  Cambridge 
William  T.  Reid,  )r.,  'ol,  Trmturrr ,  Brooklii'.        Joseph  W.  Lund,  'qo,  Bo>ton. 
J.  W.  r».  ^e]rmour  "17,  Gtrntrtl  Surtttri,  Cambridge.  Wellinglon  Wella.  "90,  Botton. 

JcrcMiBb  taitb,  Jr.,  '91.  Cm  bridge. 

B.  M>  OnaaiMii,  '96,51.  Loaia. 


Nathaniel  F.  Arer,  '00.  Boston. 
Samuels.  Drury, 'oi.  Concord,  N.  H. 
William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  '01,  Brooklinc. 
Rtcbard  Uorby,  01,  New  York. 
LiMbrop  Whbtngton,  'ii,  Broottlloe. 
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All  Up  We  offer  our  congratulations  to 
y  ^  everybody  who  had  a  part  in  last 
Saturday**  football  ▼idtory.  Fint, 
nd  cUafljr,  to  tfie  playen,  for  tkey  did 
die  job  in  spite  of  a  prdiminary  aetson 
fan  of  accidents  and  discouragements;  no 
Ran'ard  el«-vcn  has  done  l>etter  than,  and 
few  have  done  so  well  as.  Captain  Kane's 
fighters.  We  are  proud  of  them.  Then 
we  lake  off  our  hats  to  Fisher,  the  imper- 
taridUe,  r«aoanceful,  diligent,  diaceming 
head«oadi,  and  to  bis  aasoeiates,  ao  many 
^t  we  cannot  give  their  names  here.  Bat 
wediall  remember  them,  and  ao  will  other 
Hanard  men.  Finally,  we  congratulate 
ours^lve^.  and  the  graduates  at  large  on  the 
prospect  tiiat  the  coming  winter  will  be 
much  more  cbeecful  than  it  would  have 
Um  if  Yale  had  won  laat  ^turday. 
•   •  « 

The  kite-borne  barmer  over 
Thi  fttf*  Stadium  on  Saturday  af- 

ternoon was  different  from 
the  signals  that  have  flown  there  in  pre- 
vious years  in  that  the  hand  of  the  adver- 
tising agent  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to 
dsvilbit  Hie  College,  aa  an  inatiliitioo, 
could  bardly  have  been  reaponaible  for  ita 
first  word,  "Veritas."  The  two  mottoes  be- 
low it,  "Dare  to  be  True,"  and  "Faith  will 
^iru"  might  have  been  addressed  to  either 
ifam.  but,  in  view  of  the  final  score,  the 
second,  recalling  Marshal  Foch'a  identific- 
of  faith  with  victory,  evidently  ap- 


plied with  the  greater  force  to  Harvard. 
Whoever  may  have  flown  the  banner,  it 
may  now  he  regarded  as  a  Harvard  em- 
blem, for  it  is  faith  that  removes  mouii- 
taina — and  puts  to  naught  the  caleulations 
of  the  givnra  and  takers  of  odds. 

Since  the  victory  had  this  apiritual  as- 
pect, the  spirit  of  the  game  is  the  first 
thing  of  which  everyone  speaks,  and  with 
none  but  words  of  praise.  It  was  indeed  a 
refreshing  spedai  le  to  see  the  antagonists 
and  the  spectators,  all  more  bent  upon 
victory  for  their  respective  sides  than  in 
any  other  game  of  the  year,  dbplaying 
through  two  and  a  half  hours  of  unex- 
ampled tensity  tlie  mutual  attitude  which 
springs  from  the  very  best  standards  and 
traditions  of  amateur  sport.  All  this  was 
perhaps  the  more  noticeable  through  con- 
trast with  other  spectacles  of  the  football 
seaaon  now  ended.  Of  theae  there  is  much 
to  be  said;  but  diaagreaable  aab-toi^  have 
no  place  in  any  Harvard  reflectiona  on  the 
Yale  game  of  1921. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  spectacle  as  a 
whole,  one  ought  never  to  have  seen  the 
Stadium  under  similar  conditions.  Im- 
agine wliat  it  would  be  to  oome  upon  it  for 
the  firat  time!  The  crowd  itidf,  outanm* 
bering  the  population  of  many  a  g«>odly 
dty;  the  motor-vehicles  so  incvedaUy 
numerous  that  the  subway  trains  seemed — 
but  were  not — destined  to  run  empty;  the 
bands,  the  choruses,  the  cheer-leaders,  im- 
parting to  the  whole  afternoon  an  over- 
powering sense  of  rhythm,  moUo  nmrctfto; 
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Uw  'little  red  nun,**  going  olMMit  his  Initi- 
neas  lilce  a  Tony  Saig  marionette;  the  fall- 
ing darkness,  with  the  matches  of  smokers 
twinkling  like  HreHies  in  the  twilight;  the 
whole  pageant  of  youth,  so  overflowing 
with  energy  and  excitement  that  age  itself 
is  inevitably  infected  with  tlie  same  dc- 
licioua  fever; — each  of  these  and  a  More 
of  other  themes  would  flood  the  conadoua* 
nesB  of  the  f  redi'  oheener. 

Bendei  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  one 
ought  to  be  a  specialist  in  football,  a 
musical  critic,  and  a  social  philosopher.  As 
the  Btn-LETIN  would  speak  in  these  pages 
only  for  the  average  alumnus — who  would 
probably  add  to  his  catalogue  of  sensa- 
tions an  ardent  desire  for  a  better  seat! — 
it  is  eDoagh  to  say  that  never  was  a  game 
more  completely  enjoyed.  It  would  be 
mere  hypocrisy  to  assume  indifference  to 
the  outcome  of  this  crowning  contest  of 
the  season.  When  the  game  is  won  as  it 
was  won  on  Saturday,  by  players  of  whom 
Harvard  may  well  be  proud,  from  an  ad- 
versary to  whom  equal  honor  would  have 
been  due  in  victory  or  defeat,  well — ^it  was 
wordi  coming  a  long  way  to  see. 
•    •  • 

Is  It  Fair  Now  that  the  football 

*•  **•  season  is  over  let  us 

Underor^luafaT    „et  forget  the  consider. 

able  amount  of  credit  diat  is  doe  the  adi- 

letic  authorities  for  the  smooth  way  in 
which  the  machinery  of  ticket-distribution 
functioned  under  an  unusually  heavy 
strain.  The  applications  for  seats  were 
more  numerous  this  year  than  ever  before; 
It  was  BO  small  task  to  make  adequate  pro* 
visi<m,  week  after  wedc,  for  sodi  dtrongs 
as  we  have  had  this  autumn. 

But  brfore  the  time  for  next  season's 
schedule  arrives,  there  is  one  change  in  the 
order  of  allotment  which  the  Bulletin 
thinks  might  well  have  consideraliun.  At 
present  a  dBstincdim  is  made  between 
senlon  and  juniors  on  die  one  hand  and 
the  members  of  die  two  lower  classes  on 


dm  odwr.  In  applying  for  two  seala,  die 
formw  tslw  precedence  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates; the  latter  do  not.  In  this  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomofes  believe  themselves  to 
be  unkindly  treated  and  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  their  contention. 

The  university  eleven,  after  all,  belongs 
to  die  undergiadnates.  It  is  recmlled  en- 
tirdy  frimi  among  diem;  its  activities  are 
for  their  benefit.  If  intercoll^iate  foot- 
ball games  had  no  motive  save  that  of 
*  furnishing  a  spectacle  for  graduates  of  all 
ages  it  would  lie  difficult  to  justify  their 
continuance.  They  are  permitted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  college  authorities  on  the 
dwory  diat  outdoor  games  are  a  g^ 
diing  for  healthy  young  men  an<!  that  in- 
tereollegiate  contests  serve  to  promote 
among  college  undergraduates  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  outdoor  athletics  than 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  such 
rivalry.  Every  argument  in  favor  of  in- 
tercollegiate sport  rests  upon  die  reputed 
advantages  which  die  undergraduate  body 
direcdy  or  Indhrecdy  derives  dierefrom. 

h  is  quite  true  that  the  undergraduates 
do  not  exercise  much,  if  any,  control  over 
the  management  of  college  athletics;  this 
control  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees and  boards  made  up  for  tlie  most 
part  of  graduates,  lliere  is,  perhaps, 
ample  reason  for  diis  arrangement  in  die 
fact  that  the  conduct  of  adilelics  has  grown 
to  be  too  big  a  task  for  any  oUier  method 
of  handling.  The  undergraduate  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  maturity  to  deal 
with  the  larger  questions  of  athletic  poli- 
cy. But  dds  does  not  mean  d»t  his  fnler- 
ests  and  denres  should  fail  to  receive  full 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
manage  the  games  on  his  behalf.  To  pro- 
vide every  Har\'ard  undergraduate  with 
two  seats  would  take  about  5,000  tickets. 
That,  surely,  would  represent  no  inordinate 
allotment  to  those  for  whom  the  games 
are  maintained  and  widiout  whom  diere 
would  he  no  games  at  all. 
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TiM  CommittoM  In      govemnwnt  of  dw 

OvJ!!^m        Unwemty  the  Bond  of 

Overseers  standt  in  A  cer- 
tain sense  as  the  House  of  Rqimentatives. 
Such  a  slatement  suggests  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  govrrnment  of  the  University 
and  the  Federal  government,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  parallel  is  nut  exact; 
jrcC  die  Oreneen,  being  •  larger  body  dum 
the  Corporation,  and  decdve,  are  expected 
to  bring  to  Univenity  affain  a  diveraity 
of  (pinion  and  of  point  of  view  measur- 
ably representative  of  the  public  mind,  or 
at  the  leaat  of  the  alumni  mind.  This  rep- 
resentative character  would  give  to  the 
Board  a  special  function  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,  even  if  its  activities 
wen  confiiMwi  to  general  legiaiali<m.  (H 
die  two  Governing  Bodiea  it  ia  die  Board, 
however,  wUdi  adds  the  more  fully  to  ila 
kgjblsdve  activity  the  fnrdier  bnrden  of 
supervision  and  assistance  to  die  several 
Departments;  and  in  this  work  it  is 
i-specially  desirable  that  the  '*outside**. 
point  of  view  should  have  a  place. 

Accordingly  the  Board  appoints  to  its 
CewmllHwa  to  viait  the  Departmenta,  not 
only  ila  own  menberB,  but  odier  alumni 
and  other  persona  who  will  be  aervioMble 
in  such  poettions  whether  or  not  they  have 
ever  attended  the  University.  In  its  Visit- 
ing Committees,  the  Harvard  Board  of 
Overseers  therefore  becomes  most  broadly 
and  effectively  representative.  The  Com- 
miHeeB  have,  as  such,  no  po%irer  beyond  the 
power  to  viait  and  report;  but  there  can 
be  lillle  doubt  that  they  have  often  brong^it 
to  bear  on  the  work  of  the  Departments  tile 
guiding  and  inapiring  force  of  intelligent 
'av  opinion. 

ViTiat  the  Committees  do  for  the  Depart- 
ments depends  very  largely  on  what  the 
Departments  ask  them  to  do.  Sometimes 
a  CnnimittBe  ia  cfaoaen  %rith  special  ref- 
cenoe  to  its  ability  to  give  or  to  aecure 
foadi  which  ila  Department  needa;  but 
•bwe  are  no  Committeea  which  are  mere 


campaign  organiaadona.  Hie  Dqpart- 
ments  do  not  choose  the  Committera,  al- 

diou^  the  heads  of  the  Departments  are 
consulted.  Appointments  are  made  by 
the  Board,  on  recommendation  of  its  £x- 
ecutive  Committee. 

It  is  the  Department,  however,  and  es- 
pecially, perhaps,  the  executive  officer 
diereof,  that  ia  chiefly  responaible  for  mak- 
ing the  Committee  fully  aervkeable.  If 
the  problema  the  Department  facea  are  put 
before  the  Committee  with  siifcient  full- 
neea  and  clarity  there  is  seldom  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  helpfulness  of  its  response. 
The  Committees  "appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Overseers  to  visit  the  several  Depart- 
ments of  the  University"  constitute  a  body 
of  interested,  intdligent,  helpful  laymen, 
to  the  value  of  whoee  labors  and  guidance 
many  a  grateful  Dean  or  Chairman  vrill 
gladly  testify.  Every  Department  needs 
its  Committee;  every  Committee  is  glad  to 
be  made  as  useful  as  possible;  every  mem- 
ber and  graduate  of  the  University  ought 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  services 
the  Committeea  rendur. 

•   •  • 

Praaelyting  Proaelyting  in  the  aehoob 
^^^^      may  be  of  a  demoralisfaig 

sort,  or  it  may  be  atimulating. 
Harvard,  we  believe,  pursues  no  metlioda 
to  which  even  the  most  captious  critic  may 
take  exception.  It  holds  out  no  improper 
inducements  to  promising  atliletes.  The 
sort  of  campaign  in  the  secondary  schools 
in  which  Harvard  men  believe  ia  well  il- 
luatratod  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Book  Prizea,  of  the  New  England  Federa- 
tion of  Harvard  Clubs.  Last  spring  the  Fed- 
eration awarded  twenty-seven  such  prizes 
to  New  England  schools.  Under  the  re- 
(juirements  t:overnin;j;  the  award,  the  head- 
master of  each  school  conferred  the  prize 
upon  the  boy  in  the  next  to  the  last  year  of 
the  college  preparatory  course  who  seemed 
moat  deaerving  by  reason  of  scholanhip 
and  diaracter.  No  doubt  the  apecificadon. 
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**the  nest  to  the  last  yaar  of  the  coU^ 

preparatory  course,**  was  framed  in  order 
that  the  prize  winner,  if  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  tendencies  or  affiliations 
that  were  pulling  him  in  another  direction 
dian  diat  of  Harvard,  might  reooniidar  }»• 
fore  he  had  irrevocably  c<mimitled  him* 
self  to  a  falae  alep. 

Tlie  prize  awarded  was  **A  Cycle  of 
Adams  Letters,"  in  two  volumes,  hound 
in  crimson  leather,  with  the  Harvard  seal 
stamped  in  gold  upon  the  binding. 
Whether  the  prize  winner  ever  goes  to 
Harvard  or  not,  he  will  always  have  those 
books  to  make  hhn  tfaiidc  kindly  of  the 
ColliiigA  and  to  remind  him  of  the  inler> 
est  that  Harvard  once  vieariously  took  in 
him.  If  he  goes  to  another  coll^  than 
Harvard,  he  will  perhaps  be,  on  account 
of  that  prize  award,  a  little  leaven  in  a 
great  lump.  If  he  < omes  to  Harvard,  he 
will  have  a  special  pride  in  the  event  that 
first  publicly  connected  him  with  Har- 
vard. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  Harvard 
siiirit  of  proselyting  is  to  be  aesn  in  the 

numerous  scholarships  that  are  now  of- 
fered by  Harvard  Clubs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Like  the  book  prizes,  these 
scholarships  put  no  premium  upon  athletic 
prowess.  The  best  brains  and  tlie  best 
character  among  the  youdi  of  the  comitry 
are  what  Harvard  wanta,  and  they  are 
what  Harvard  is  having  a  reas<maUe  de- 
gree of  suGoeas  in  getting. 

•   •  • 

The  Harvard  According  to  the  report  of 
Endowment  ^^^^  Executive  Committee 
Fund>  |-        Harvard  Elndowment 

Fund,  whicli  was  printed  last  week  in  the 
Bulletin,  about  GO  per  oem.  of  the  total 
number  of  men  listed  in  the  Harvard  Alum- 
ni Directory — allowing  for  **lost**  men  who 
could  not  be  reached — have  subscribed. 
Considering  the  number  of  men  in  the  Di- 
rectory list  whose  connection  with  Har- 
vard was  slight  and  of  those  whose  first 


all^iance  is  to  some  other  college  dmm 
Harvard,  a  60  per  cent,  subscription  may 
be  regarded  as  at  least  creditable. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  showing 
the  subscriptions  from  tlie  various  ciasse:^ 
brings  u>  light  aome  ialewsting  oeatnMta. 
The  variatieos  in  anhscriptiona  range  from 
23  per  oent>  of  the  memherahip  of  a  dnaa 
to  100  per  cent.  It  is  of  course  unjust  to 
regard  the  percentage  of  subscriptiQiw  an 
an  indication  of  the  loyalty  of  any  par- 
ticular class.  As  it  happens,  the  class 
whose  subscription  is  only  23  per  cent, 
follows  immediately  after  a  claas  whose 
suhecriptieB  la  lOe  per  oert.  No  ctom- 
stanoes  could  aeeooot  for  anch  an  abnipt 
and  pronounced  cooling  off  in  inleieaft  aa 
these  percentage  figues  might  seem  to  im- 
ply; there  has  been  no  such  cooling  oflf.  It 
would  be  equally  unfair  to  gauge  the  loy- 
altv  of  a  class  by  the  size  of  its  subscrip- 
tions. Among  the  classes  of  the  ninetiee, 
the  class  subscri^ons  range  from  $137,- 
972^  to  |691,M6bl7.  Surely  no  w 
would  venture  to  say  that  dm  inBnilman  ct 
one  class  are  more  loyal  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity than  the  members  of  mblkmm  Ho 
doubt  some  classes  have  a  rather  exoep* 
tional  class  pride,  just  s»  some  have  mem- 
bers with  an  exceptional  talent  for  raising 
money;  but  probably  the  true  explanation 
of  the  wide  disparity  in  ifce  ammiBlB  girea 
by  the  varioua  olasam  li«  in  dm  f net  tiaaft 
some  classes  are  poor  and  ethen  aite 
rich. 

Although  Harvard,  like  the  other  ool« 
leges  which  have  recently  raised  endow- 
ment funds,  has  been  aided  chiefly  by  it» 
alumni,  one  of  the  interesting  fa<-tH 
brought  out  in  the  report  is  that  no  lesis 
than  1,300  persons  uncoaneded  with  Har- 
vard have  CQOtrihuied  to  the  fuad.  With 
sudi  'testiniMiy  to  the  asleeni  in  wUeh  the 
U^aiversity  is  held.  Harvard  need  not  take 
too  much  to  heart  the  evidence  of  its  un- 
popularity with  a  certain  element,  as  oooa- 
sionally  shown  at  recent  football  games. 
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Harvard  W  ins  the  Yale  Game,  10  to  3 


THE  Harvard  football  eleven  ended 
the  season  of  1921  by  defiMting 
Yale,  10  points  to  3,  in  the  Stadium 
last  Saturday.  The  great  crowd  of  spec* 
tators,  approximately  SS.(X)0  people,  saw 
a  game  which  was  rather  slow  and  unin> 
tereating  during  the  fint  balf  but  became 
moat  exciting  in  the  second  half.  The  first 
score  was  made  by  Captain  Aldridi'  of 
Yale,  who  late  in  the  openinp  period 
kicked  a  goal  from  the  field.  \o  more 
points  were  counted  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  period,  when  Owen  made  a 
touchdown  from  which  he  subsequently 
kicked  a  goal;  u  few  minutes  later  he 
kicked  a  goal  from  the  field. 

It  is  no  betrayal  of  confidence  to  nay 
that  Harvard's  victory  was  hardly  ex> 
perted;  even  the  men  closest  to  the  team, 
although  they  hoped  for  a  favorable  out- 
come, feared  that  Yale  would  win.  The 
progress  of  the  game  for  a  long  time 
ssenicd  to  warrant  these  apprdiensions. 
Yale,  having  won  the  toss,  played  with  the 
wind  at  its  back  and  kept  the  ball  con- 
stantly in  Har>'ard^s  territory  throufrhout 
the  first  period.  There  was  some  conso- 
btion  in  the  fact  that  during  thtf  time 
the  powerful  Yale  offense  had  been  able 
to  score  only  a  goal  from  the  field,  but 
the  second  period,  diiriirj  which  Harvar<l 
was  favored  by  the  wind,  was  unpioduc- 
thre  for  the  Crimson ;  the  ball  was  in  Yale^s 
tetritery  most  of  the  time,  and  Owm 
tried  one  drop  kick  and  two  placement 

kirk?,  but  none  of  them  Wa.s  sueressfnl. 
Thus  the  first  half  ended  with  the  score 
3  to  0  in  favor  of  Yale. 

The  Harvard  supporters  knew,  or  at  any 
rale  thought  they  knew,  that  the  game 
would  be  lost  unless  Harvard  scored  in  the 
third  period,  when  the  wind  would  l>e 
once  more  blowing  towards  the  Yale  goal. 
For  in  die  fourth  period  Yale  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  wind  and  could  by  fre- 


quent punting  keep  the  Harvard  players 
constantly  defending  their  goal,  with 
practically  no  chance  of  scoring.  As  the 
third  period  went  on  and  Harvard  did 
not  advance  into  Yale  territory,  the  out- 
look for  the  home  team  grew  more  and 
more  discouraging.  But  everything 
changed  on  next  to  the  last  play  of  that 
period.  Aldrich  had  to  kick  from  his 
5-yard  line  and  he  punted  to  Harvard's  iO- 
yard  line  where  Bueii  caught  the  ball;  aid- 
ed by  excellent  interference,  the  Harvard 
quarterback  ran  up  the  field  to  Yale's  13- 
yard  line  where  he  was  thrown  by  O'Hearn. 
On  the  third  play  of  the  fourth  period 
Owen  went  across  for  the  only  touchdown 
of  Uie  afternoon. 

After  that  score,  Yale  made  a  splendid 
effort  to  win,  and  carried  die  ball  from 
the  kick-off  to  Harvard's  14-yard  line,  but 
there  Chapin  intercepted  a  forward  pass 
by  Yale  and  then  ran  to  Yale's  42-yard  line 
before  Aldrich  cau^t  him  from  bdiind. 
That  play  practically  ended  the  game,  al- 
though  Owen,  for  good  measure,  subse- 
quently kicked  a  goal  from  the  field  and 
in  the  meantime  carried  the  ball  across 
for  what  seemed  to  be  another  touchdown, 
which  was  not  allowed  because  the  umpire 
detected  holding  by  one  of  die  Harvard 
men. 

The  Harvard  eleven  played  what  its 
friends  like  to  think  was  a  typical  Har- 
vard game.  The  men  did  their  best  al- 
ways, but  they  seemed  to  have  something 

almost  irresistible  on  which  they  could 
draw  when  they  had  a  real  chanre  to 
score.  The  opportunity  tarn  •  after  Buell's 
lon^  run.  which  was  the  play  that  won  the 
game,  Yale  made  much  more  distance 
than  Harvard,  but  most  of  those  pains 
were  wide  rtms  which  exhausted  the  Yah' 
players  and  probably  enabled  Buell,  in 
the  course  of  his  long  gain,  to  escape  the 
tired  men  who  tried  vainly  to  intercept  or 
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overtake  him.  It  should  be  said,  how« 
ever,  that  Aldrich  at  that  time,  inasmuch 
as  he  wanted  to  get  every  possible  bit  of 
distance,  kicked  a  long,  low  ball  which 
ivcnt  beyond  ikt  Yale  ends  and  permilled 
BudU  for  the  first  time  in  the  game,  to  gpt 
a  good  start  before  the  opposing  playen 
were  on  him. 

Harvard's  playing  on  the  offense  seemed 
to  be  mtidi  more  oMmnonplace  dm  Yale's. 
Aldridi,  the  Yale  captahi,  was  the  most 
brilliant  player  seen  in  the  Stadium,  or 
anywhere  else,  in  a   long  time;  he  ran 
beautifully,  made  many  long  gains,  punted, 
lucked  drops,  tackled,  and  led  his  team 
with  superb  spirit.    Jordan's  plunges 
dirough  the  line  were  mightily  elTecliTe. 
TTie  Yale  ends  were  first  class.  O'Heam 
was  not  so  conspicuous  as  he  had  been  in 
the  earlier  Yale  games,  but  at  times  he 
was  of  great  value  to  his  team.  Owen 
made  ahnoet  all  of  the  gains  for  Harvard, 
but  it  was  clearly  the  eleven,  rathrr  than 
any  individual,  that  was  responsible  for 
the  advances.    The  Harvard  defense,  al- 
though apparently  ineflfective  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  was  like  a  rock  as  soon  as 
the  ball  went  inside  the  25-yard  line.  The 
irame  was  unusual  because  of  the  small 
number  of  forward  passes.    Harvard  tried 
five  and  Yale  threw  one  or  two  more  lhan 
that,  but  none  of  them  gained  mud) 
ground,  and  one  or  two  were  costly  for  the 
visiting  team. 

The   weather    conditions    were  much 
better  than  had  been  anticipated.  It 
raised  almost  continuously  from  Thurs- 
day  night  andl  late  Friday  night  and  the 
predictions  were  that  it  would  rain  on  Sat- 
urday, but  the  sun  came  out  bright  and 
warm  on  Saturday  morning,  and,  ahliough 
there  were  fleeting  clouds  in  the  sky,  it 
was  a  perfect  day  for  the  spectators.  It 
was  too  warm  for  the  players,  however; 
the  thermometer  touched  70  at  noon  and 
was  qaite  as  high  as  that  while  the  game 
was  going  on.   Furs  and  overcoats  were 
not  needed.  The  field,  in  spite  of  the  long 
rain,  was  in  fair  condition;  scarcely  a 
runner  slipped  during  the  game.    It  was 
one  of  the  longest  football  contests  on 


record.   The  whistle  for  die  end  of  the 

game  was  blown  at  4.40. 

As  has  been  said,  Yale  won  the  toss,  and 
Captain  Aldrich  chose  to  defend  the 
South  goal,  with  the  wind  at  his  bsck. 
Brown  kicked  off  and  sent  the  ball  clear 
to  the  Yale  goal  posts  where  O'Hearn 
made  a  momentary  fumble  which  kept  him 
from  running  back  further  tlian  the  17- 
yard  line.  After  a  couple  of  plays  which 
gained  about  nine  yards,  Aldrich  made  a 
fine  p  'nt  which,  aided  by  the  wind,  car- 
ried the  ball  clear  across  Harvard's  poal 
line.  When  the  ball  had  been  brought 
out.  Harvard  also  tried  two  plays,  but 
neither  of  them  amounted  to  anything,  and 
then  Fitts  made  a  rather  poor  kick  whidl 
carried  only  to  the  48-yard  line,  and  even 
that  pain  was  considerably  reduced  by 
Aldrich  who  brought  the  ball  back  to  the 
37-yard  line.  Two  runs  did  not  gain  much 
for  Yale  and  so  Aldrich  tried  for  a  goal 
from  the  field,  but  he  missed. 

Harvard  started  once  more  from  the  20- 
yard  line,  and  on  two  plays  made  a  first 
down.  On  the  next  att^pt  Fitts  muffed 
the  ball  and  it  rolled  far  oiT  to  his  right 
towards  the  Harvard  stands.  Half  n  dozen 
Yale  men  chased  it,  and  three  of  ihcm  in 
succession  had  their  hands  on  it,  but  they 
were  too  eager  to  pick  it  up  and  run  with 
it;  consequently  they  did  not  get  a  good 
hold  of  it,  and  it  bobbcf!  l  ark  and  forth 
until  Brown,  the  Harvard  f;uard,  appeared 
and  fell  on  the  ball.  A  great  si!5h  of  re- 
lief rose  from  the  Harvard  stands  at  that 
fortunate  recovery  of  the  ball;  if  any  one 
of  the  Yale  players  had  fallen  on  it,  the 
New  Haven  eleven  would  have  bren.  at 
the  very  bepinninp  of  the  pame,  on  Har- 
vard's 23-yard  line  with  an  excellent 
chance  to  score.  But  Harvard  escaped  for 
the  moment,  and,  after  one  play,  Fitts 
kicked  to  Yale's  10-vard  line.  Aldrich 
almost  immediately  tried  to  punt  outside 
close  to  Harvard's  goal  line,  but  luckily 
for  Harvard  the  ball  rolled  across  instead 
of  outside.  Harvard  could  not  gain  from 
the  20-yard  line,  and  so  Fitts  p  nted 
again,  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  field. 

Yale  gained  about  nine  yards  on  two 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF. 
G  g  k)  IS  20  2S  30  3S  40  4S  50  45  ^  as  30  2?  20  15  10  S  6 


[These  Diagrama  are  taken  from  the  Boston  Globe] 


plays,  and  Uien  Aldrich  made  one  of  his 

characteristic  runs  which  took  him  around 
Harvard's  left  end  down  the  side  line  fur 
a  pain  of  twcnty-ripht  yards;  it  looked  for 
a  momenl  as  thought  he  might  score,  but 
he  was  downed  on  the  13>yard  line.  There 
the  Harvard  defense  showed  what  it  was 
made  of,  for  it  held  Yale  to  a  gain  of  five 
yards  in  three  rushes.     Then  Aldrich 


stepped  back  to  the  IT-yard  line  and  Iddsed 
a  goal  from  the  field;  he  handled  the  btU 

beautifully  and  it  went  with  great  speed 
and  accuracy  between  the  poal  posts  and 
about  a  yard  above  the  cross  bar.  Thus 
Yale  made  the  first  points  of  the  game. 
Harvard  again  kicked  off.  0*Heam  caught 
the  ball  on  his  own  goal  line  and  ran  bark 
ihirty-two  yards.    After  one  play,  Ai- 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  SECOND  HALF. 

6  S   10  IS  2Q  25  Zo  3S  40  4T  £0  AS  AO  3S  30  2S"  20  IS  10  -  5  6 


^ridi  tried  again  to  punt  out  of  boim^  eight  yards  from  the  20-yard  line  when  the 

close  to  Harvard's  goal  Une»  but  again  the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  period  and 

ball  rolled  across  instead  of  outside.  Har-  the  teams  changed  sides. 

vard  in  two  downs  had  carried  the  ball  Harvard  now  bad  the  benefit  of  the 
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wind,  and  Fitts  at  once  punted  to  Yale  s 
24-7ardliDe.  OHeani  cangbt  the  ball  and 

had  run  to  the  32-yard  line  when,  being 
tackled  by  a  Harvard  player,  he  dropped 
the  ball.  Hubbard  fell  on  it.  That  play 
gave  Harvard  a  gain  of  forty  yards.  Har- 
vard oould  not  advance,  however,  and 
Owen  tried  for  a  goal  from  the  field,  but 
Ae  !)all  went  low  and  off  the  line  and  was 
caught  by  O'Hearn  pra(  tically  on  the  goal 
line.  Instead  of  letting  the  ball  roll  aeroaa 
fw  a  touchback,  0*Heam  tried  to  run  with 
it,  but  he  fumbled,  and  it  rolled  hark  of 
the  goal  line.  Finally  he  picked  it  up  and 
started  again  to  run;  he  had  barely  ad* 
vanoed  mto  the  playing  field  when  he  waa 
thrown.  Tlius  Yale  was  put  back  about 
eighteen  yards  from  the  point  where  the 
ball  would  have  been  put  in  play  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  roll  across  tlie  goal  line. 
Aldrich  went  back  of  the  goal  line  and 
punted  out  to  die  32-yard  line  where  Buell 
signalled  for,  and  made,  a  fair  catch.  The 
Yale  players  had  to  go  back  ten  yards 
while  Owen  tried  for  a  placement  goal;  the 
chanoe  aeemed  to  be  an  eaay  one^  but  die 
wind  carried  the  ball  to  one  side  and  it 
rolled  bark  of  the  goal  line.  On  _  that 
play,  however,  although  Owen  missed  the 
goal  from  the  field.  Harvard  almoat  scored 
a  touchdown. 

The  Yale  players  had  apparently  for- 
got then  that  all  of  the  Harvard  men  had 
been  back  of  the  ball  when  Owen  tried  his 
plaoement  kidc  and  were  therefore  "on 

side**.  Macomber.  the  Harvard  end, 
diased  the  ball  and  fell  <in  it  back  of  the 
goal  line.  He  would  have  made  a  touch- 
down except  for  a  ground  rule  to  which  the 
two  captains  had  agreed  before  the  game 
began,  namely:  that  when  the  hall  was 
lacked  so  that  it  rolled  behind  the  goal 
line  and  went  further  so  that  it  passed 
midor  the  ropes  stretched  there  to  keep 
the  spectators  fnnn  encroaching  on  the 
playing  field,  an  automatic  touchback 
should  at  once  result.  The  officials  con- 
sulted and  finally  made  a  decision  of  fact 
diat  the  ball  had  been  beyond  the  ropes 
when  Macomber  fell  on  it  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  not  made  a  touchdown. 


Yale  then  put  the  ball  in  play  on  the 
20-7ard  lim  and  in  two  rushes  msde  a  fint 

down.  The  next  two  tries  did  not  ac- 
complish much,  however,  and  Aldrich 
punted  outside  on  Harvard's  42-yard  line. 
Owen  quickly  kicked  back  from  the  rq^n* 
lar  running  formation;  0*Heani  can^ 
the  ball  and  tried  to  run  around  die  Har> 
vard  men  who  were  following  the  ball, 
but  he  was  tackled  and  forced  back  to  the 
4-yard  line.  After  two  plays  Aldrich 
punted  to  the  43-yard  line,  where  Bodl 
made  another  fair  catch  and  Owen  tried 
again  for  a  goal  from  placement,  but 
again  he  missed.  The  rest  of  the  second 
period  did  not  amount  to  much.  Neither 
side  could  gain  ground,  and  the  ball  was 
never  far  from  the  middle  of  the  field.  At 
the  verv  end,  O'Hearn,  standin';  on  Yale's 
45-yard  line,  tried,  as  a  last  desperate  at- 
tempt, to  kidc  a  goal  from  the  field,  but 
the  ball  fell  short  and,  bounding  ahead, 
hit  one  of  the  goal  posts.  Hie  end  of  the 
period  came  a  moment  later. 

The  opening  of  the  third  period,  during 
which  the  wind  favored  Harvard,  did  net 
produce  much  excitement.  For  the  first 
time,  each  side  tried  a  forward  pass,  but 
none  of  them— one  by  Yale  and  three  by 
Harvard — gained  much.  After  about  five 
minutes  of  play  Owen  made  a  abort  punt 
which  gave  Yale  the  ball  on  its  own  18- 
yard  line.  From  that  point  Yale  made  a 
sustained  advance  which,  without  a  penalty 
and  with  but  one  short  forward  pass,  gave 
the  New  Haven  team  four  successive  first- 
downs  and  placed  it  on  Harvard's  33-yard 
line.  Then  a  penaltv  of  five  yards  was 
inflicted  on  Harvard  for  oil-side  plav,  and 
Yale  had  a  first  down  on  Harvard's  28- 
yard  line.  The  visitors  had  carried  the 
ball  more  than  fifty  yards  down  the  field; 
Aldrich,  with  his  runs  around  the  ends 
and  through  the  tackles,  would  not  be 
stopped,  nor  coald  the  Harvard  pla3rers 
prevent  Jordan  from  niakinz  substantial 
gains  through  the  line.  It  looked  pretty 
dark  for  Harvard,  but  the  Crimson  defense 
stiffened  and  the  Yale  backe  grew  tired, 
with  the  result  diat  the  next  three  downs 
gave  Yale  only  two  yards;  the  Harvard 
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rushers  at  that  moment  were  breaking 
dirmii^  in  fine  fonn  and  stopping  their 
opponenll  faefoie  they  started  or  when  they 
tried  to  run  around  the  ends.  As  Yale 
could  not  gain,  O'Hearn  stepped  back  to 
the  35-yard  line  and  tried  for  a  goal  from 
tlie  fi^ld;  once  more  Harvard  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  for  the  ball  had  the  proper 
hdsht  and  struck  the  right-hand  goal  post. 
Harvard  then  punted  to  Yale's  38-yard 
line. 

In  the  next  play  but  one,  Aldrich  started 
at  top  speed  for  ITarvard*8  left  end.  Ma- 
coml»er  ran  out  to  tackle  him  and  seemed 
to  be  sure  of  success  when  he  suddenly 
ran  full  dlt  into  Referee  Maxwell,  who 
weighs  apparently  not  far  from  300 
pounds;  the  official  had  found  it  impos- 
sihle  to  pet  out  of  the  way  of  the  runners. 
That  unintentional  interference  opened  the 
field  to  Aldridi  and  he  gained  mor«  than 
twenty  yards  before  he  was  downed  on 
Harvard's  38  yard  line;  it  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a  touchdoun.  As  there  is  no  rule 
covering  such  accidents,  the  officials  were 
oUifed  to  let  the  run  count.  Yale  then 
tried  a  forward  pass,  but  Owen  intercept- 
ed the  hall  on  the  31 -yard  line.  Fitts  then 
made  a  very  long  kick;  standing  about  on 
his  20-yard  line  he  punted  the  ball  out- 
tide  on  Yale's  13-yard  line,  thus  relieving 
the  Harvard  goal  from  immediate  danger. 
Yale  made  about  eight  yards  on  the  next 
down,  was  penalized  fifteen  yards  for 
holding,  and  next  gained  seven  yards  to 
die  15-yard  line. 

Then  Aldrich,  standing  about  on  the  5- 
yard  line,  tried  his  best  to  get  off  a  punt 
as  long  as  the  one  Fitts  had  just  made. 
The  wind  was  aeainst  the  Yale  captain,  but 
by  pointing  the  ball  low  he  sent  it  out  to 
the  40-yar(l  line  where  Buell  made  the 
catch  and  started  to  run  to  the  rijrht. 
Several  Yale  tucklers  barely  missed  him, 
sad  one  touched  him,  but  the  quarterbadc 
CKSped  them  and  galliered  headway  as  he 
ran  towards  the  East  side  of  the  field  and 
the  open  end  of  the  Stadium.  The  other 
Harvard  players  gave  him  excellent  inter- 
fannoe,  and  he  iDspt  going  until  O^Heam 
was  the  only  Yale  man  between  the  runner 


and  the  goal  line.  O'liearn  made  a  good 
tackle^  and  down  went  both  men  on  Yale*s 
12-yard  line.     Buell  was  stunned  for  a 

minute  or  two,  but  was  soon  able  to  re- 
sume play.  The  next  rush,  the  last  one  in 
the  third  quarter,  netted  nothing. 

So  the  two  teams  changed  goals,  Yale 
defending  the  one  at  the  closed  end  of  the 
Stadium.  Harvard  had  then  to  play  for  the 
third  down,  with  about  ten  yards  to  go. 
Buell  chose  the  play  deliherately,  and  the 
ball  was  passeid  hack.  Experts  who 
watched  the  game  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
course  of  the  ball,  but  it  finally  lodged  in 
Owen's  arms  and  he  plunged  ahead  with 
a  mighty  heave.  There  was  just  enough 
deception  to  take  the  Yale  rushers  oiT  their 
balance,  and  when  they  slopped  Owen,  he 
had  pained  almost  eight  yards  and  had 
about  two  yards  to  go  in  order  to  make 
a  first  down.  Again  Owen  todc  die  ball 
and  that  time  he  made  about  a  yard  and  a 
half.  On  the  next  play  he  went  acroM  for 

ii  touchdown. 

This  sudden  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  game  roused,  as  might  be  expected,  die 
greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  Harvard  side  of 
tlie  field  and  correspondingly  depressed 
the  Yale  supporters,  but  the  players  from 
New  Haven  did  not  lose  heart.  They  be- 
gan at  once  another  series  of  gains  whldi 
quickly  carried  the  ball  into  Harvard's 
territory.  On  the  kiek-ofT,  Aldrich  caught 
the  ball  on  Yale's  22-yard  line  and  rushed 
bade  twenty  yards.  Then  CHeam  made 
ten  yards,  and  Aldrich  carried  the  ball 
to  Harvard's  25-yard  line.  Then  the  ad- 
vance was  stopped  for  a  moment.  The 
next  play  gained  only  a  yard  or  two,  and 
dien  a  tackle  b^ind  the  Yale  line  lost 
about  seven  yards  for  the  New  Haven 
team.  Aldrich  received  the  ball  on  the 
next  pass  and  evidently  intended  to  make 
a  forward  pass,  but  lliere  was  no  one  to 
receive  it  and  the  Yale  captain  waa  thrown 
almost  ten  yards  back  of  the  scrimmage- 
line.  But  Harvard  was  penalized  for  off- 
side play  and  thus  Yale  received  a  first 
down.  Aldrich,  Jordan,  and  0*Heam 
carried  the  ball  to  the  14-yard  lin^  and 
a  score  seemed  imminent,  but  once  mora 
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the  Harvard  defense  was  equal  to  the  situ- 
ation. Two  plays  gained  only  a  little,  and 
then  Aldrich  threw  a  swift,  short  pass  to 
the  lefl  end  of  die  Yale  line.  Fortimately 
the  ball  went  strai^  into  the  hands  of 
Chapin,  and  off  he  went  down  the  field. 
He  passed  all  of  the  Yale  men  and  it 
looked  as  though  he  would  score,  but  Al- 
dridi  finally  caught  htm  on  Yale's  ^yard 
Ine. 

Everybody  knew  then  that  Harvard  had 
Won  the  <rame.  At  once  Fitts  made  almost 
twenty-five  yards  through  the  Yale  line. 
Hie  next  play  was  stopped,  but  Owen  took 
•the  kail  in  the  following  scrimmage, 
plunged  ahead  almost  twenty  yards  and 
went  across  the  goal  line.  The  Harvard 
enthusiasm  broke  out  again  until  the 
umpire  was  seen  standing  where  the  boll 
had  been  put  in  play.  He  had  detected 
holding  by  one  of  the  Harvard  men,  and 

consequently  the  Crimson  wa«  set  hark 
fifteen  yards  with  the  result  that  the  ball, 
instead  of  being  across  the  line  where 
Owen  had  carried  it,  was  next  put  in  play 
on  Yale's  33-yard  line.  On  a  forward  pass 
Aldrich  caught  the  hall  on  the  22-yard 
line.  Yale  could  not  pain  hy  rushing,  and 
so  turned  in  desperation  to  long  forward 
passes,  but  two  of  them  failed,  and 


O'Hearn  punted  to  Buell  on  Harvard's  46- 
yard  line.  Then  Harvard  started  ahead 
again  and  carried  the  ball  to  Yale's  22- 
yard  line,  where  the  defense  tightened  up. 
On  the  next  down  Ovren,  standing  on  l&e 
31-vard  line,  kicked  a  pretty  poal  from 
the  field.  Only  a  few  additional  plays 
were  made  before  tlie  whistle  blew  for  the 
end  of  the  game,  but  in  that  time  a  lot  of 
substitutes  were  sent  in  so  that  they  might 
win  the  "H." 

The  summary  folloura: 

Harvard.  Yale. 
Macomber,  1.e.  r.e.,  Sturm,  Deaver 

Kane,  Ladd,  Lockwood,  1.1.  r.t.,  DiUer,  Quaile 
Brown,  Lg,  14^  GiMmaey,  Cro«a,  Herr 

Clark,  Holder,  c.  c,  Landis,  Norris 

Hubbard,  Giew,  Brocker,  r^  I.e.,  Cruikshank 
Tiemey,  Kane,  r.t  l.t..  Into.  Miller 

Crocker,  Hartley,  r.e.  I.e.,  Hulman.  Blair 

Bnell,  Johuon,  Conlon,  qJ>. 

q.b.,  O'llr.irn.  Hprket 
Fitts,  Cratwick,  l.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Jordan,  Wight 
Owen.  Churrhill,  r.h.b.  l.hJi.,  Aldricb,  Knapp 
Cobum,  Chapin,  Hovey,  f.b. 

f.b.,  Mallory.  Spciden 

Score— Harvard  10,  Yale  3.  Tour !id own — 
Owen.  (Joal  from  touchdown — Buell.  CxnU 
from  field— Aldrirli.  Owen.  I'mpire — T.  J. 
Tliorji,  Columbia.  Kcfcree — R.  W.  Maxwell, 
Swarlhmorc.  Linesman — G.  N.  Bankart,  Dart* 
mouth.  Field  judjjc — W.  C.  Crowell,  Swartb* 
more.  Time — 15m.  periods. 


Letters  to  the  Bulletin 


FOOTBALL  INFORMATION  WANTED 

To  the  Editor  ut  tlie  Bulletin: 

It  must  be  great  to  have  everybody 
weep  on  your  shoulder.  However,  one 
more  won*t  make  much  more  difference, 

ynW  it? 

There  arr  thrvv  favorite  yowls  of  anti- 
Harvard  people,  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lie;  One  is:  'Garrard  is  afraid  to  take 
on  teams  of  her  own  size.*'  A  second  is: 
"Harvard  doesn't  care  how  she  fares  in 
anv  ?ames  except  the  Princeton  and  the 
Ule  games."    A  third  is:    "Harvard  is 


too  snohhish  to  l'o  away  from  home  except 
to  IVitit  cton  ami  \  air." 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  graduates  who 
do  not  know  how  to  answer  stuff  of  that 
sort.  For  one  thing.  Harvard  men  as  a 
rule  are  as  profotmdly  ignorant  of  such 
tliiiiijs  as  the  schedule-making  at  Harvard 
as  are  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  CoolAi't  the  Bulletin  give  out  a 
bit  of  information  that  would  help  clear 
the  air? 

.As  far  as  the  first  allegation  goes,  the 
schedule  of  the  past  season  ought  to  sat- 
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isfy  anybody.  Here's  hoping  there  will  be 
one  equally  as  good  and  as  representative 

next  year.  It  will  help  knock  down  much 
of  the  anti-Harvard  talk  on  that  score. 

As  to  tlie  attitude  toward  games  other 
than  the  Princeton  and  Yale  game,  isn't  it 
a  fact  that  the  team  does  its  level  best  in 
every  game  played,  not  merely  mnsidfrin^ 
them  iri'  idents,  and  saving  up  the  fisht  for 
Yale  and  Princeton?  A  lot  of  Harvard 
men  claim  that  nothing  matters  so  long  as 
the  Yale  game  is  won.  Is  that  the  attitude 
of  the  footl>all  powers? 

Then  the  third  question:  Why  is  it  that 
Harvard  does  not  play  on  the  home  field 
of,  say,  one  of  llie  Western  Conference 
teams? 

The  anti-Harvard  attitude  is  so  wide- 
spread that  it  makes  a  body  wonder  just 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  wfaedior 
Harvard  is  in  any  way  to  blame  for  it. 

All  the  accusations  boil  down  to  one 
thing:  That  the  Harvard  policy  is  not  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  sport,  that 
it  is  not  good  sportsmanihip. 

Doubtless  a  lot  of  that  talk  could  be 
silenced  if  a  little  information  from  "the 
throne"  were  sent  out.  And  there  is  so 
much  talk  of  that  nature — bound  to  injure 
Harvard  in  at  least  a  small  degree— that  it 
does  seem  as  if  those  in  a  position  to  pre> 
sent  Harvnrd's  case  ought  to  get  busy. 

Can't  you  help  us  out? 

E.  Waldo  Long,  *17. 

Cambridge. 

FOOTBALL  TICKETS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi  li.f.tin: 

The  chief  article  in  Nov.  3  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  may  be  facts;  but  it  certainly 
doesn't  smell  good.  Strange  it  wasn't  il> 
lustrated  with  a  pielure  of  a  jail  and  a 
group  of  j^leulhs.  But  while  facts  are  l>e- 
ing  handed  out,  I  wonder  if  the  athletic 
office  would  give  us  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  seats  handed  out  directly  by  itself 
to  individuals  not  Hai\;ird  men?  I  ask 
this,  for  though  I  have  never  sat  between 
goal  posts  at  any  Yale  game,  after  30 
years  of  applying;  for  seats,  yet  I  have  seen 
clerks  from  banks  and  stores  around  Har- 


vard Square  with  good  seats.  I  have  un- 
derstood these  seats  came  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  athletic  olBce;  but  why  pay 
for  assistance  with  seats  when  the  demand 
by  Harvard  men  exceeds  supply? 

F.  A.  Olsson,  *92. 

Cambridge. 

SCHEDULES,  SPORTSMANSHIP,  ETC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  of  Nov.  17,  page  10: 

The  announcement  that  Har\'ar(l  plans  a  light- 
er footlMlJ  •chedule  for  next  year  will  occasion 
no  rariiriae.  It  is  the  cohwiimi  of  the  beet 
minds  of  the  countr>-,  our  own  among  the  num- 
ber, that  both  the  Harvard  and  Yale  schedu'es 
have  been  too  heavy.  This  tUng  of  playfaif  two 

football  games  every  year  is  tryinii.  It  is  a  tax 
on  the  members  of  the  teams  and  the  undergrade 
oate  bodies  and  it  interfereo  with  the  conrtes 

in  poker  and  musical  comedy.  There  i«i  always 
the  danger,  too,  that  some  team  from  the  hinter- 
land of  football— one  Qmeoogaiied  by  the  elect 
of  the  isport— will  sUp  the  Mporific  wallop  to 
Yale  or  Harvard. 

And  that  in  a  conUngency  ever  to  be  guarded 
against.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  make  in  the 
connection  which  we  hope  will  meet  with  ap- 
proval. It  is  that  Yale  sad  Harvard  get  together 
every  year  and  play  a  game  for  the  championship 
of  the  country  and  that  such  game  shall  consti- 
tute the  football  schedule  for  each  university. 

If  that  suggestion  d'>csn't  wring  acerbetic  re- 
tort from  the  **old  grads,"  this  column  has  lost 
its  cunning. 

[Jay  E.  House  in  the  PhiUdelpbU  Public 
Ledger.  I 

I  believe  this  oreamnic  manifestation  to 
be  larofely  typical  of  anti-Harvard  senti- 
ment latent  in  many  localities.  Anti-Har- 
vard is  the  only  way  to  refer  to  this  sort 
of  thing,  which  is  hardly  predicated  upon 
sportsmanship,  breeding;  or  fair  minded- 
ness,  or  wordi  the  attention  which  honest 
criticism  commands,  whether  made  by 
gentlemen  or  others. 

It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  well  for 
Harvard  men  to  take  into  constdoration  the 
exislen -e  of  this  animus  and  I  am  writing 
accordingly  to  express  my  views,  whirh  no 
one  is  quick  to  agree  with,  but  which  it  is 
the  privilege  of  an  obstinate  man  to  ad- 
vance, I  suppose,  if  thereafter  he  forever 
holds  bis  peace. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1911  I  saw  the  Car> 
lisle  Induns  win  In  die  Stadium  by  a 

score  something  like  17  to  15,  Thorpe 
playing  for  the  Indians  and  makin-jr  some 
wonderful  goals  from  the  middle  of  the 
field.  Half  the  Harvard  team  was  at 
Princeton,  watching  the  latter  team  play, 
and  the  other  half  was  on  the  side  lines 
until  the  last  minutes  of  play.  'Hie  sub- 
stitutes who  played  aeainst  the  Indians  had 
been  through  as  hard  a  season  as  the  hrst- 
atring  men,  bat  their  woric  was  not  well  oo> 
wdinated  because  they  had  not  been  pri> 
marily  developed  as  a  unit  to  win  games 
against  star  aggregations.  Glenn  Warner, 
who  coached  the  Indians,  is  considered  by 
mmy  experts  to  be  the  dilest  coach  in  the 
country,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  his  eleven  was  worthy  of  Harvard's 
heet  efforts,  and  the  presence  of  Harvard's 
beet  team,  and  the  drilling  of  the  same  in 
special  taeticB  by  the  head  coach,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  at  Princeton.  Think  of  what 
the  Harvard  "subs"  were  stacked  up 
against:  Warner  and  Thorpe,  and  one  of 
tihie  smartest  teams  in  the  country,  playing 
a  bewildering  offensive  game,  vrilth  an  in- 
terference unmatched  for  a  then  unmatched 
star.  And  the  game  was  thrown  away  be- 
cause every  thought  was  for  tlie  Princeton 
game  on  the  next  Saturday,  which  was  al' 
so  lost.  Now,  this  year,  against  Centre 
C<>!I»'_'o  of  Kentucky  the  same  tactics  were 
employed,  with  the  same  result  as  in  the 
game  afrainst  Carlisle  ten  years  before,  and 
agaiD  the  next  Saturday  the  Prinoetim 
game  was  lost,  for,  oddly  indeed,  the  first 
time  in  exactly  ten  years! 

I  refer  auain  to  the  outstanding  fact  that 
Yale  plays  Princeton  and  Harvard  on  suo- 
cesarve  Saturdays,  while  Harvard  holds  out 
the  first  strin?  men  against  Brown  to  **save 
op"  for  the  Yale  game. 

My  conclusion  is  that  this  "saving**  per- 
formance is  neither  sportsmanlike  nor  sue* 
oessful.  It  is  a  left-handed  compliment  to 
invite  a  team  to  the  Stadium,  lose  to  it  with 
a  substitute  eleven,  and  pass  on  with  tlie 
remark  that  the  real  effort  must  be  re- 
served for  a  selected  rival.  A  team  worthy 
ef  an  invitation  to  the  Stadium,  and  oap> 


able  of  defeating  Harvard,  should  be 
shown  the  same  sportsmanlike  considera* 
tion  as  Princeton  and  Yale,  or  Harvard 

will  stand  self -convicted  of  snobbishness 
in  athletics,  which  is  a  pretty  nasty  posi- 
tion. At  least  that  is  how  it  appears  to  me, 
put  into  plain,  unvarnished  Ian«niage;  and 
my  heart  is  with  Harvard,  which  is  the 
more  reason  for  speakin-^  honestly. 

I  don't  personally  know  Jay  House, or  care 
a  hoot  in  Tophet  what  he  thinks,  or  says,  or 
does,  or  for  what  any  of  the  self^enlisled 
Harvard  haters  think,  say,  or  do;  but  I 
would  suggest  that  if  the  coaches  did  not 
scrimmage  the  men  so  tiercely  in  the  Octo- 
ber practices,  **to  get  a  line  on  them,**  they 
might  be  in  dbape  to  play  one  hard  game  a 
week  in  the  mid-season,  "the  same  like 
other  folks,"  and  with  a  good  share  of  the 
honors,  aiainst  the  country's  best,  which  I 
think  it  highly  important  that  they  do! 

It  is  not  a  question  of  heeding  the  bark- 
insc  cur  of  the  bleachers  and  the  press 
.'itand,  although  most  sporting  editors  and 
reporters  of  our  leading  papers  are  impar- 
tial writers  and  manly  gentlemen,  and  cer- 
tainly  are  not  herein  referred  to.  It  is  a 
question,  gentlemen,  of  either:  (1)  cutting 
the  schedule,  surrendering  the  position  that 
Harvard  is  a  college  that  will  hold  out  a 
fair  challenge  to  the  country's  best,  and 
admitting  that  Harvard  withdraws  within 
the  scope  of  local  tradition,  with  no  object- 
ive beyond  contests  with  two  traditional  ri- 
vals, or:  (2)  shedding  the  cloak  of  honor- 
ed  nineteenth-century  memories,  recognis- 
ing that  our  perspective  is  become,  due  to 
the  fervor  of  our  ancient  rivalry,  exagger- 
ated and  unbalanced,  because  the  times 
have  changed  while  we  have  not.  Forty 
years  ago  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
were  almost  the  only  large  college  of  es- 
tablished position.  Today  they  are  but 
three  of  a  large  company. 

Why  not  tomorrow  complete  the  steps  al- 
ready undertaken  in  past  years  of  seeking 
out  the  leading  teams  of  the  West  and  the 
South,  and  the  Central  States,  in  line  with 
the  progressive  policy  that  Harvard  is  a 
college  for  all  the  country,  ready  to  try 
conclusitms  with  the  country's  best,  and  al- 
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ways  ready  to  give  them  her  best?  Why 
falter  now,  and  with  great  Ion  of  prestige, 
retrace  steps  previously  taken,  to  immure 

oiirsplvrs  within  a  spriinnal  sorlnsion  that, 
I  venture,  cannot  endure,  and  that  can  but 
be  intensely  disliked  throughout  the  Un< 
ion?  It  b  a  good  time  to  consider,  to  de> 
fide,  and  to  stick  to  that  decision.  The 
thing  to  be  avoidcH  is  the  tacit  acceptance 
of  a  policy  now  without  a  thorough  poll 
of  the  best  qualified  opinion  in  the  Univer* 
sity.  And  here  the  writer  slqis  pennanent' 
ly  out  of  the  picture,  with  no  more  to  say, 
which  ought  to  help  quite  .a  lot,  so  some 
will  likely  think. 

Beekman  Morris,  *12. 
Philaddphia,  Pa. 

THE  HARVARD  WAR  RECORDS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

It  would  save  this  office  and  its  corres- 
pondents both  time  and  trouble  if  the  fol- 
lowing: information  could  he  given 
throu^'li  the  colunuis  of  tlic  Ui  f.LF.TIN. 

The  entire  edition  of  "Harvard's  Mili- 
tary Record  in  the  World  War**  was  sub- 
scribed for  it)  uivance  of  its  publication 
and  this  ofru  c.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  unable 
to  fill  any  further  orders.  Tlie  only  place 
I  know  of  where  copies  of  the  book  can  be 
obtained  is  the  Harvard  Cooperative  So- 
cicfv.  Cambridire.  Mass.  Thi.s  Society  sub- 
sn  ilu'd  last  sprinir  for  200  (  opit^  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  and  1  iancy  will 
have  the  book  on  sale  until  its  supply  is 
exhausted. 

F.  S.  Mead,  *87. 

Editor. 

Cambridge. 

THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ri  i.i.ktin: 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  Dean  Holmes's 
address  which  was  puiilished  in  vour  is- 
sue of  Nov.  10.  I  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed in  your  editorial,  which  seemed  to 
miss  the  point. 

The  subject  of  education  is  not  a  proli- 
lem  remote  from  the  general  interest  of 
the  alumni.  For,  as  Dean  Holmes  says, 
''Education  is  an  agency  for  making 


righteousness'' — and  indeed  everything  else 
that  is  wordi  while— "prevail.**  And  sore- 
ly, this  is  of  general  interest  to  the  com* 

munity. 

I  was  sorry,  too,  to  see  the  subject  of 
the  dollar  brought  in.  Of  course  teachers 
riionld  be  paid  and  well  paid,  and  in  oar 

larger  communities  they  are  not  so  poorly 

paid  among  professional  people.  But  a 
person  who  enters  any  profession  with  an 
eye  largely  to  die  cash  rewards  Uiat  he  ex- 
pects to  receive  is  unfit  for  that  profes- 
sion. A  follower  of  a  prof<"ssion  should 
always  be  primarily  a  student  and  a  schol- 
ar, ever  seeking  to  improve  his  particular 
field  and  to  broadoi  and  deepen  his  own 
outlook.  If  ever  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  should  he  filled  by 
persons  who  had  their  tlioughls  centered 
upon  tlie  adding  of  a  few  more  dollars  to 
ihdr  next  year*s  salaries  owing  to  their 
period  of  attendance,  the  noble  mission  of 
the  School  would  have  failed. 

T.  L.  H.  kEN.NliDY,  '15. 

Melrose. 

SALE  OF  LAND  HELD  FOR  220  YEARS 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  H.nrvarf!  Col- 
lege have  recently  sold  to  the  City  of  Boston 
•  tract  of  15  acres  of  land,  sHoated  in  Dor- 
chester, which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  xhr 
GiUege  for  220  years.  Governor  Vlfilliam 
Stoafhton  of  Massachusetts  left  it  to  the  Col- 
lege in  his  will.  The  land  will  he  used  as  a  site 
for  a  new  Dorchester  High  School  and  for  a 
stadium  and  athletic  field. 

Governor  William  Stoufililoti.  wliti.  as  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  preBided  at  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  1692,  gave  Harvard  Col- 
lege  funds  for  the  first  Stougliton  Hall,  a  wood- 
en building,  which  was  constructed  in  1700  and 
demolished  in  1780  after  it  had  long  been  in  a 
"ruinous  state."  The  tract  of  land  in  Dorches- 
ter, which  Governor  Stoughton  left  to  the  Col- 
lege, has  never  been  transferred.  AlthoBgh  the 
President  and  Fellows  have  had  numerous  op- 
portunities to  sell  it,  they  have  felt  warranted  in 
keeping  it  since  it  was  one  of  two  parcels  which 
were  exempted  from  taxation  because  they 
were  acciuired  prerions  to  the  aoeeptance 
the  Massachusetts  constitution  in  1780.  The 
City  of  Boston  paid  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
for  the  land  than  its  assessed  vatnation.  The 
amount  paid  is  less  than  the  market  value,  how- 
ever, and  less  than  the  price  offered  for  it  sev- 
eral yean  ago  by  boildas  of  apartment  honses. 
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Committee  on  Scholarship. 

By  vote  of  the  Council  of  the  Mew  Lug- 
land  FederadoB  held  on  December  30, 
1920,  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  in  1921  was  increased  to  S500, 
thereby  making  it  perhap!*  the  largest  and 
most  important  scholarship  offered  by  any 
of  the  Harvard  Cltdba  or  kindred  organ!* 


In  order  lo  create  a  larger  interest  in 
this  scholarship  and  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber- of  applicants  for  the  same,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  whereby  the  blank  appli- 
<ations  for  Price  Green  leaf  Aid  sent  out  by 
the  College  Offi(  had  stamped  on  them 
a  statement  that  this  application  would 
alao  be  considered  as  an  application  for 
the  adiolarahip  of  the  New  England  Fed> 
eration  of  Han-ard  CIiil>s  if  the  applicant 
was  otherwise  eligible.  Ahcmt  fifty  appli- 
cations were  received  and  considered  by 
your  committee.  From  these  your  com- 
mbtee  selected  about  fifteen  applicants 
who  seemed  particularly  worthy  of  further 
consideration  by  reason  of  their  scholar- 
Aip  record  and  prominence  in  general 
sdiool  activities.  Some  of  these  either 
failed  of  admission  or  received  conditions 
in  their  entrance  examinations,  and  Aey 
were  not  fiirtlier  ronsidnrd  by  your  com- 
mittef.  The  choice  of  the  committee  nar- 
rowed down  to  five  names,  and  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  t&e  circumstances, 
it  wa;^  unanimously  decided  to  award  the 
scholarship  to  James  Roger  -Shields  of 
East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Shields*8  preparation  for  College  con- 
sirted  of  four  years*  work  at  the  local  high 
school  at  JafTrcv.  and  two  years  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  His  standing  in  studies 
at  school  was  excellent,  he  being  among 
the  first  five  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  which  graduated  from  Exeter  last 
ler.  In  his  entrance  examinations  he 
highest  honors  in  German  and 


advanced  niathematlcs,  and  honors  in  ad- 
vanced French. 

He  was  very  popular  am<mg  his  fdlow 
students  at  'Exeter,  but  was  not  prominent 
in  athletics  owing  to  a  lameness  caused 
by  an  attack  of  infantile  paralvsis  while 
a  child.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  S.B.,  and  therefore  was  not  eligible  to 
Price  Greenleaf  Aid,  as  were  the  other  can- 
didates considered. 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  award  of 
this  scholarship  to  a  boy  of  New  England 
parents,  and  residing  in  one  of  the  smaller 
country  towns,  comes  nearer  fulfilling  the 
aims  of  the  Federation  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  scholarship  was  awarded  to  a 
boy  from  one  of  the  larger  cities  where  the 
district  was  already  provided  with  sdiolar- 
ships  by  local  organizations,  and  we  con- 
sider it  fortunate  that  his  qualifications  in 
other  respects  were  so  excellent  that  he 
waa  die  ntfural  choice  of  the  committee 
for  this  important  scholarship. 

Weluncton  Wells,  '90, 

Chairman, 

Howard  Corninc,  '90, 
Abthur  B.  Mtmck,  tH), 
Morris  R.  Brownell,  *02, 
William  G.  Roelker,  *09. 

Committee  on  Book  Prizes. 

The  committee  awarded  prizes  to  twen- 
ty-eight schools,  and  twenty-seven  schools 
awarded  prizes  to  boys.  One  ^  >I,  after 
accppfintr  the  prize  witli  much  cnihusiasm. 
discovered  that  it  could  not  award  it  and 
made  a  somewhat  belated  acknowledge- 
ment of  that  fact.  The  stumbling  block  in 
tlus  case  was  the  requirement  of  character 
— not  that  there  wa<i  no  boy  in  the  school 
of  sufficiently  high  character  lo  deserve 
the  prize,  but  the  school  authorities  were 
unwilling  to  discriminate  among  the  boys 
in  regard  to  character.  As  they  intimated 
that  they  would  always  feel  this  unwilling- 
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nesB,  it  is  suggested  that  this  particular 
school  he  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  those 
to  which  the  Federation  olVers  its  prizes. 
One  school,  WoroestCT  Academy,  which 
had  been  unable  to  award  the  prise  the 
preceding  year  on  account  of  the  restric- 
tions that  govern  the  award,  expressed 
great  satisfaction  over  the  change  in  the 
rules  and  gave  thw  year  die  copf  of  Cham* 
wood's  Tiincoln'*  which  it  had  received  a 
year  ago.  In  the  remaining  twenty-six 
schools  the  prize  awarded  was  "A  Cycle  of 
Adams  Letters,'*  in  two  volumes. 

The  schools  to  idhidi  the  conunittee  sent 
prizes  were  distributed  as  follows:  In 
^fassachusctts,  fifteen;  in  New  Hampshire, 
lour;  in  liliodc  bland,  four;  in  Connec* 
ticttt,  three;  in  Maine,  two.  It  seems  a  re* 
grettable  oversight  that  no  school  in  Ver- 
mont received  a  prize,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
tliat  next  year  Vermont  will  be  represent- 
ed in  the  Federation's  list. 

The    winners    in   die  Massachusetts 

schools  were  as  f»)llo\vs:  Worcester  A'  ad- 
emv,  Robert  S.  Tertwilliger  of  Ellensville, 
N.  Y.;  St.  Mark's  Srhnoi.  Charles  Plait  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.;  Durfee  \li<xh  School, 
Fall  River,  Chester  Lees;  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Theodore  Sed-nvick,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  City;  Lawrence  High  School,  M.  E. 
Simmons;  Lowell  Hi'ih  School,  Brendan 
n.  l  ealiey;  Lynn  Classical  High  School, 
James  MacL.  Hawlces;  Milton  Academy, 
William  I,  Nichols;  Newton  Hi^h  School, 
Edwin  Loughrey;  Sprin'jjfield  Central 
High  School,  Jairus  5.  H.  Allis;  Thayer 
Academy,  Freeman  T.  Putney;  Worcester 
Classical  Hig^  School,  Kenneth  P.  Hig- 
gins;  Middlesex  School,  George  D.  Krum- 
hhaar  of  Cazenovia.  N.  Y.;  Pliillips  An- 
dover  Academy,  Thotuas  Smitham  of 
Manch  Chunk,  Pa. 

The  winners  in  Connecticut  schools 
were:  Loomis  Institute,  Edw.-^rd  A.  Fnnst, 
Jr.,  of  Jewett  City,  Conn.;  Hartford  Pub- 
lic High  School,  J.  Harold  Cantarow; 
Pomfret  School,  Charles  J.  Henderson,  of 
Nevada. 

The  Rhode  IslaiiH  awards  were  made  to 
the  following:  Moses  Brown  School,  Prov- 
idence,  Frederick  W.  Howe,  Jr.;  Provi- 


dence Classical  High  School,  James  H. 
Peers;  Rogers  High  School,  Newport, 
George  P.  Lawton;  St.  George*8  School, 
Newport,  Wellesley  Wright  of  Peace  Dale^ 
R.  I. 

Other  book  prizes  were  assigned  to  the 
following:  Bangor  High  School,  LeRoyA. 
Campbell;  Keene,  N.  H.,  High  School, 
Morris  Quint;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Hig^ 
School,  Lyle  S.  Marston;  Portland,  Me., 
High  School,  Nathan  A.  Cobb;  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Douglas  Debe- 
voise  of  New  York. 

Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  *95, 

Chairman* 

Cominittee  on  Orgaaintion. 

During  the  past  year  your  comnuttee  on 
organization  has  directed  its  energies  to 

the  formation  of  one  new  club,  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  the  North  Shore.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  is  a  club  of  more  exten- 
sive proportions  than  most  of  the  other 
Federation  clubs,  for  it  inrliides  the  local- 
ities properly  included  under  the  dcsi-^na- 
tinn  "Ninth  Shorn.'"  The  work  of  orTan- 
izin<;  and  forniulatin<^  such  an  inclusive 
and  more  arabitioits  club  has  left  no  spare 
time  for  work  on  other  clubs  which,  al* 
thouL'h  established  for  st'vcral  vcars.  have 
become  defunct  as  a  result  of  the  Icss^-ned 
Harvard  activities  throughout  the  period 
of  the  war. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  new 
Federation  dub.  tlie  Harvard  Club  of  the 
Nor'h  Shore,  seems  desirable,  as  its  con« 
caption  and  its  plan  contain  what  seem  to 
your  chairman  valuable  suggestions  to  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  other  districts. 
Some  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  Harvard  Club  of  Salem.  Thb 
never  materialiied.  Although  Salem  pos- 
sesses eighty-odd  Harvard  graduates,  there 
was  not  suflBcient  interest  shown  by  this 
continient  to  warrant  such  a  step.  About 
the  first  of  tliis  year  a  scheme  was  evolved 
of  workin*  out  a  Harvard  Club  of  the 
North  Shore  which  should  include  Salem 
as  its  rentral  point,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  graduates  resident  there, 
and  which  would  draw  on  the  graduates 
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r«*sidin2  in  such  outlying  towns  as  Glou- 
cester, Manchpster.  Beverly,  Danvers,  Pea- 
body,  Marblehead,  and  Topsfield.  Your 
oommittee  set  to  woik  on  this  theory, 
namely,  that  some  sort  of  an  organiiation 
could  l)e  formulated  from  a  small  section 
of  Massarhi'sctts  whidi  contains  in  the 
neishborhood  of  three  hundred  graduates 
within  an  area  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
sq«*ar«  mih>.  Such  a  club,  it  seemed, 
would  bo  feasible  where  several  small 
local  clubs  would  fail. 

We  are  glad  to  report  now  that  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  October  26,  a  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Salem  Golf  Club,  to  organize 
the  North  Shore  Harvard  Club.  Many 
prominent  Harvard  men  in  these  districts 
had  been  previously  conferred  with,  and 
liad  expressed  their  interest  and  their  de> 
jtire  to  support  the  projest.  Seventy-seven 
al  'mni  from  the  outlyinc  rttie!i  and  towns 
previously  mentioned  attended.  Your 
President,  Mr.  Batchelder,  was  Icind 
enough  to  "ive  a  short  talk,  outlining  the 
value  of  the  New  England  Federation  to 
Harvard  as  well  as  to  its  alumni,  while 
Professor  ClifTord  H.  Moore,  of  tlie  Fac- 
ulty, spolce  briefly  on  the  woric  of  the  Uni- 
venity.  Two  football  coaches  were  also 
prr?irnt.  and  pave  brief  summaries  of  the 
football  team's  progress  and  possibilities. 
Officers  were  elected,  and  an  executive 
coDunittee  was  appointed,  composed  of  a 
repre^ntative  from  each  of  the  seven  as- 
<rM  !ated  towns  and  cities.  Such.  then,  is 
the  brief  survey  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee's activities. 

Bat  before  complednf  Ais  report,  your 
'ommittee  would  like  to  present  a  plan, 
which  it  has  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
valuable  experience  gained  this  year.  It 
bdieves.  in  substance,  thift  ^^territorial** 
Harvard  Clubs  can  be  more  generally  suc- 
cessful than  local  Harvard  Clubs  in  small 
towns  which  have  a  limited  number  of 
graduates  for  their  membership.  There 
are  the  cases,  to  be  explicit,  of  the  Harvard 
Qob  of  Hingham,  the  Mystic  Valley  Har- 
vard Club,  and  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Bror.kton,  as  well  as  one  t»r  two  others 
«»hich  do  not  need  to  be  mentioned  here. 


Tliese  three  clubs  have  been  inactive,  and 
it  was  the  aim  of  your  committee  to  re- 
animate them,  if  possible,  during  its  terms 
of  oSce.  Tbis  could  not  be  done;  nor 
does  it  seem  practicable,  in  die  lic^  of 
new  conditions  discovered,  to  rejuvenate 
them  in  the  same  guise  in  Hliidi  they  ex- 
isted before  the  war.  Undoubtedly  the 
chief  reason  for  die  demise  of  these  diree 
clubs  is  the  fact  that  insufficient  Harvard 
men  can  be  mustered  for  their  prospective 
memi>er8hip  rosters. 

But  a  Harvard  Club  of  Southern  Mas- 
sachusetts, existing  as  the  Harvard  Club  of 
the  North  Shore  exists,  under  the  New 
Kn;;land  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs,  is 
not  only  possible  but  eminently  desirable. 
Such  an  organization  could  take  over  the 
defunct  Harvard  Club  of  Hingham.  It 
would  also  draw  upon  graduates  from  the 
municipalities  of  Brockton.  Taunton,  and 
Fall  Kiver.  Records  show  that  a  total  of 
150  to  250  Harvard  graduates  would  be 
available  for  membership  in  such  a  "ter- 
ritorial"  club.  Banded  together  under  an 
inclusive  title  as  suggested,  a  healthv.  vital 
Federation  club  would  take  tiie  same  place 
which  it  is  now  expected  that  .the  Nordi 
Shore  Club  will  hold.  Its  central  point 
for  meetings  could  be  at  one  city  one  year, 
and  then  possibly  transferred  another 
year  to  one  of  tlie  other  associated  places. 
Similar  is  the  situation  in  the  case  of  a 
projected  Mystic  Valley  Harvard  Club, 
which  would  have  the  already  active  Har- 
vard Club  of  Somervilie  as  its  basis,  as 
well  as  the  Harvard  Club  of  Maiden,  and 
one  or  two  other  cities,  for  constituents. 

For  the  State  Harvard  Clubs,  referring 
to  those  established  in  Maine  ami  New 
Hampshire,  your  committee  ventures  to 
suggest  a  refinement  of  its  scheme.  The 
Harvard  Club  of  Maine  centres  at  Port- 
land, and  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Federation.  It  so  happens  that  Banior  also 
possesses  membership  in  the  Federation. 
Around  these  two  fairly  large  and  pros* 
perous  clubs  as  an  axis,  the  sm.iller  local* 
ities  of  Maine  containing  Harvard  men 
could  rotate.  W  hereas  graduates  in  cities 
and  towns  distant  from  Bangor  and  Port- 
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land  might  not  be  able  to  attend  all  the 
meetings  of  these  two  clubs,  they  could  at 
least  feel  that  they  were  ddfinlte  members 
of  a  Harvard  body  not  far  removed,  and 
their  interests  in  Har\'ard  could  l)e  fos- 
tered in  this  way.  Possibly  once  a  year,  a 
speaker  selected  from  the  officers  of  the 
New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs,  or,  again,  from  the  University, 
could  l>e  sent  on  a  speaking  tour  tbrouph 
the  small  towns,  on  his  way  to  the  dinner, 
say,  at  either  Portland  or  Bangor.  By 
maintaining  close  alliance  with  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Speakers  from  the  University 
throufjh  the  office  of  the  General  Scfrefary 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Federation 
would  be  assured  ot  eioellent  representa- 
tives to  carry  its  message.  The  New  Hamp> 
shire  conditions  are  closelv  allied  to  those 
obtaining  in  Maine,  so  that  no  further 
analysis  is  deemed  necessary  by  way  of 
explanation. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  states 
demand  careful  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  new  conimillee  on  organization,  as 
well  as  the  officers  of  the  Federation  itself. 
Massadiusetts,  with  its  greater  number  of 
Harvard  graduatOK  is  more  easily  handled, 
but  the  conception  of  "territorial"  Harvard 
Clubs  (the  term  which  we  apply  arbitrar- 
ily to  such  an  organization  as  the  Harvard 
Club  4^  the  North  Shore)  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  as  a  satisfactory  method  for. 
ifif  redistribution  of  Maine  and  New 
Harnpsliire  Clubs.  Distances  between  one 
group  and  another  group  of  Harvard  men 
are  too  great  in  these  slates,  and  whereas 
it  would  be  ndther  a  hardship 'nor  an  in* 
convenience  for  a  graduate  to  go,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Gloucester  to  Salem  to  attend 
a  meeting,  it  is  another  matter  for  a  resi* 
dent  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire^  to  be  pres* 
ent  at  a  Harvard  Club  meeting  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  tliat  a  prominent  alumnus,  swing- 
ing around  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  towns  would  accom- 
plish more  good  and  make  Harvard  and 
its  activities  as  a  whole  mean  more. 

And  though  your  committee  does  not 
feel  that  it  has  sown  anything  more  than 


one  fertile  seed,  it  has  a  confident  feeling 
that  the  plant  which  has  developed  this 
year  is  worth  careful  attention  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 

David  M.  Little,  Jr.,  *18,  Chairman, 

HARVARD  CLUR  OF  R08ION 

The  Harvsrd  dob  of  Boston  anaeaaess  the 

following  ronccrt"*  at  t  P.  M.  on  Sundays. 
Ladies  will  be  admiUed  when  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  the  dub  or  upon  pwscatstion  of 
special  cards  of  admission  which  BUqr  bo  ob- 
tained at  the  club  office: 

Dec.  4. — Nedelka  Stmeonova,  Bulgirian  VtoUn* 
ist;  Mrs.  Mary  .Shaw  Swain,  Accompanist. 

Jan.  8. — Footlight  Orchestra,  Charles  F.  Man- 
ncy,  Conductnr.    Dorothy  Spear,  Sopraoo. 

Feb.  12. — Orfian  Recital  under  the  SUpiees  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

March  H. — Footlight  Orchestra. 

April  7.— Harvard  Qee  Qob,  Dr.  A.  T,  Davi- 
son, 06,  Conductor. 

May  7.— Hanranl  Ainnini  C1mhii%  Mslcolm 
Lang.  '02,  Director. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  30,  at  8.30  P.  11,  Dr.  Ar- 
chibald T.  Davison  will  give  an  illustrated  talk 
on  •'The  Glee  Qub  Trip  to  France." 

HARVARD  CLUB  OP  BALTMORE 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Baltimore  elected  the  fol- 
lowing ofl&cers  at  its  recent  annual  meeting: 
President,  Carrol!  T.  Bond,  ^94;  vice-preeiileBta, 

Henry  Barton  Jacobs.  'S-'V  and  Robert  W.  Wil- 
liams, 00;  secretary,  Edward  S.  Qark,  17,  106 
South  Gar  St,  Baltimore:  treiMtrer,  J.  W.  Mid* 
dendorf,  Jr.,  'Ifi;  fvrriitivi-  nimmittri-,  Morris 
Whitiedge,  W,  William  C.  Coleman,  'OS.  Wil- 
liam A.  Parker,  INi,  W.  Gndum  Bowdda,  Jr., 
02.  Westmore  Willeoz,  Jr.,  *17,  and  Havj  T. 
Duer,  13. 

The  dub  maintains  three  scholanhips  for  Bol- 
Umore  boys  In  Harvard  CbUetee. 

1901  DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  class  of  1902  held  a  dinner  at  the  New 

York  Harvard  Club  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  4. 
More  than  ^ixly  men  turned  out,  some  of  whom 
liad  not  seen  each  other  in  almoet  twenty  years; 
an«l  still  others  were  there  who  could  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  each  other,  but  who 
were  mighty  glad  to  begin  right  there. 

It  was  the  first  thing  of  the  f^>rt  which  this 
class  has  ever  held  outside  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity.  The  feeling  of  everybody  was  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  again — sometime  in  the  sprinyr 
before  the  twentieth  anniversary  at  Cambridge. 

Every  effort  vsill  be  made  to  ImvO  S  laigO  dde- 

gation  of  1902  men  at  the  claas  anniversBry  in 
Csmbrldge  in  June; 
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MMBIAIION  OP  OVERSBERSb 

Tlw  CMUBittoe  appointed  by  the  Almnnii  Aa- 
Mciation  to  nominate  a  list  of  candidates  for 
the  Board  <d  Oforaeera  and  Direetora  of  the 
Aknni  Aaaoetotion,  to  be  tobmitted  to  Ae 

aJumni,  will  hold  its  first  meeting  on  December 
12th.  1921,  at  aevea  P.  M.  at  the  Harvard  Qoh 
•f  BoaloiL  Tlie  eomnittee  irill  be  glad  to  re- 
oeive  suggestions  from  graduates  with  reference 
to  iM»inationa»  wliich  should  be  sent  to  the 
Seoelafy  of  the  eotnmittee,  James  W.  D.  Sey- 
mour, Harvard  Alumni  Association^  3  Waris 
worth  Honae,  Cambridge  38,  Maaa.,  before  De- 
oembar  8lL 

JoMTB      Ldhd^  Ghaimta. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Ayres  Boal.  XX);  vice-preddeata,  W.  O.  Balehel* 
dfr,  X)5.  Perry  D.  Smith,  '11,  Arthur  Dixon,  3d, 
16;  treasurer,  Franda  A.  Bonner,  XJ7;  aecretary, 
S.  IW  Crifitii,  15;  eherialer.  Warren  Dand 
Owen,  'll;  directors,  Raymond  E.  Daniels,  DS, 
inak  U.  Stoma,  14,  Donald  FuUer  Moaue, 

THE  -WARVAKD  LAW  mmr 

Leading  articles  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
far  November  are:  "Jeremiah  Smith,"  by  Pro- 
'•••w  Joacph  H.  Beale  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School;  ''A  Coolemporary  State  Trial— The 
United  Sutes  versus  Jacoh  Abrams  rt  al,"  cor- 
«ctio«s  and  stalcmrnis  relative  to  a  former  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Chafee  of  the  Harfard  Law 
School;  "The  Valuation  of  Property  in  the 
Early  Common  Law,"  by  Nathan  Matthews,  75» 
U.B.  -80,  lUD.  (Hon.)  ef  Beotao;  "The 
Lfgal,  Legislative,  anrl  Economic  Battle  over  the 
Railroad  Rates,"  by  William  W.  Cook,  of  New 
"■ork  City;  The  Ownerahip  o!  Community 
Property,"  by  Alvin  E.  Evans,  Law  '15-16,  Pro- 
fener  at  the  Univeraity  of  Idaho  Law  School. 

THE  YARD  M&YISITED. 

Tba  eotatde -iiiflk'*  of  dw  wittdawt  af  the  build- 
ing  in  the  CaOafB  yaid  haa  been  paSatad  wUla. 

Have  calendars  gone  mad,  or  we — 

With  Class  Day  in  November? 
L«n  those  bt;paiiiled  matrons  be 

Tl»e  ladies  we  remember? 
DoMHolliBpow^-iniffed?  We  gaxe 

On  Spring  'mid  Aatiixiin*8  ashea — 
Misses  Matthews,  Weld,  and  Grays, 

i^vktd  out  in  new  white  aaahea! 


DnHIBR  FOR  THE  SKOND  ISAM 

The  Harvard  seoood  feodiall  team  eddwated 

the  close  of  its  season  last  Tuesday  evening  at 
a  dinner  in  Yoong'a  Hotel,  Boaton.  The  aecond 
team  sapplied  five  playera  to  the  regoler  foot* 
ball  team  during  the  past  season:  Hovey,  Cron- 
in.  Hartley,  Petera,  and  Hill.  Hovey  and  Peteta 
were,  in  anoeeHion,  captain  of  the  aeeond  team. 
J.  H.  Df-mpscy,  '23,  of  Ro-4ton,  was  captain 
during  the  last  throe  or  four  weelta  of  the  tea- 
son. 

The  second  team  bad  an  average  squad  of 
60  men.  It  waa  defeated  by  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  12  potnla  to  0;  was  defeated,  7  points 
to  0,  by  the  Boston  Submarine  Base  team;  it  de- 
feated the  Harvard  freshmen,  6  pointa  to  0; 
and  played  the  -Brown  second  team  to  a  tie,  14 
points  each.  The  second  team  devoted  ita  at- 
tention principally  to  learning  the  plays  of  the 
onhenity  team's  opponenta. 

CALENDAR. 

FYuDAY,  Nov.  2.'i. 

University  Tea.  Living  Koom,  Harvard  Union, 
430  to  6  P.  M. 

47  Workshop  pri-spnts,  "Mskan  of  Light"; 
Agassiz  Houae  Theatre,  Raddiffe  College,  8 
P.  If. 

Saturday,  Nov.  26. 

John  Harvard's  Birthday.  Spfcial  service  in 
Appleton  Chapel,  conducted  by  Rev.  .\ugustus 
M.  Lord,  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church, (Unitarian)  Providencf,  R.  I.,  8.45  A.  M. 

47  Workshop  presents,  "Makers  of  Light"; 
Agassis  House  Theatre^  Raddiffe  GaOeBB,  8 
P.  M. 

StniDAY,  Nov.  27. 
Appleton  Chape]  service,  11  A.  M.;  prescber, 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  LLD.,  L.  H.  D.,  of 
Comwall-on'Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Monday,  Nov.  28. 

Concert  of  Chamber  Music  at  the  John 
Knowles  Paine  Concert  Hall,  Music  Building, 
8.15  P.  M.,  by  the  London  String  Quartet  and 
Mrs.  Eliiabelh  Gaelidge^  pianist. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  29. 

Organ  Recital,  at  Appleton  Chapel,  5  P.  M. 
Open  to  the  pid»Iie. 

Dramatic  Club  f-ives  two  plays,  "The  Violin!* 
of  Cremona",  and  "The  Witches  Mountain"; 
Brattle  Hall,  Cambridge,  8  P.  M. 

Thi  RSDAY,  Dbc.  1. 
Dramatic  Club  plays.  "Violins  of  Cremona" 
ajid  "The    Witches    Mountain";   The  Wilbur 
Theatre,  Boston,  2  P.  M. 

Fkjdav,  T)kc.  2. 
Draawtic  Club  playa,  "Violins  of  Cremona" 
and  Witebea  Maontain";  Brattle  Hall. 

Canhddia,  8  P.  M. 
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73— HatUe  Lewis  Raymood,  wife  of  Walter 
Raymond,  proprietor  of  dw  RayBieiid  Hotel, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  died,  Oct.  11,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ueaa.  She  is  aurvived  by  her  huaband,  a  daugh- 
ter, liildred,  and  a  boo,  Aithar  E  RafaMMul,  ^L 

Gr.  '86-8&  -Dr.  Bliss  Carman  was  crowned 
as  Canada's  major  poet  bj  the  Canadian  Au- 
thors* AaMdatioo,  Oet  28, 1921. 

^96— Alfred  Johnson,  A.M.  '16,  gave  an  ad- 
dieas  on  *nie  Spirit  of  Maine"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Now  England  Hialoiie  Genealogieal  Sodeir 
on  Nov.  2. 

'9S— Thouias  Weeton,  Jr^  LLB.  ^99.  has  been 
appointed  special  joatioo  of  the  Newton,  Mass., 

Court  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  hy  the  resignation 
of  Frank  N.  Copelaod.  \^e8ton  was  for  several 
years  in  the  Newton  Board  of  Aldennen  and  has 
aUo  »ened  in  the  Massachusetts  HouSO  and  Sen- 
ate.   He  practises  in  Boston. 

"97 — Theodore  Lyroao,  Director  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Physical  Laboratory  and  Professor  of 
Physics  since  1913,  has  been  made  Hollis  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
He  is  the  ninth  incumbent  of  this  famous  found- 
ation, which  was  established  by  Thomas  Hollis 
in  lliS7  and  is  the  second  profeaeorship  in  point 
of  seniority  at  Harvard.  The  senior  professor- 
ship is  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity,  es- 
tablished also  by  Thomas  Hollis  in  113L  lu- 
men's three  immediate  predecessors  were  Joseph 
Levering,  *33,  1838-1888,  and  Lyman's  teachers 
and  friends,  B.  0.  Peirce^  76,  1888-1914,  and 
Wallace  C  Sahinoi  Ai^.  '88,  1914-1919.  Lyman 
eootinnes  ss  Dhreetor  of  the  Jefferson  Pli^eal 
Laboratory. 

'97— Arthur  F.  Street  «f  Sydney,  N.  S.  W,,  haa 
recently  psid  a  short  visit  to  the  United  Slates, 

He  left  \.  w  York  for  .Australia,  Oct.  29. 

'97— Archibald  C.  Thacher.  LLB.  '00,  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  eommissioned  lieatenant- 
colonel  of  the  0.  R.  C,  infantry  section,  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  his  former  regiment, 
a06th  Infantry,  77th  Oividon,  Organised  Re- 


*97— Charles  Wilson,  recently  appointed 
United  States  Minlstor  to  Bulgsria.  is  paying  a 

short  visit  to  the  United  .Statei,  durinp  which  his 
address  is  in  care  of  the  State  Department, 
Washington.  He  will  return  some  time  dils 
month  to  .Sofia,  where  he  has  been  living  slnoo 
1918  as  charge  d'affaires. 

'W-^  son,  Chsrles  Paine  Fisher,  was  boni 
at  Weston,  Mass.,  June  20.  1921,  to  RIdMnd  T. 
fisher  and  Ceorgina  Paine  Fisher. 


'00-n£dward  C  Wheeler,  Jr.,  was  married  at 
'VamslaMe  Honss^"  Weslsn,  Mass^  Nov.  5,  to 

Miss  Anne  Swann  Hubbard. 

LL.B.  '01— J.  Porter  Russell  and  James  T. 
Pngh,  AJf.  '96,  aro  nMnbeca  of  tho  Imr  Bm  of 

Russell,  Pugli  &  Joalln,  1006-1015  Kimball  Build- 
ing, 18  Tremont  St,  Boston. 

'02— George  W.  Fknit  was  asarriod  at  dw  Con- 
gregational Church,  Orleans,  Mass.,  Sept  24, 
1921,  to  Miss  Helen  Krogmann  Uorton,  (Sim- 
mons) '12.  Mr.  and  lira.  Pkalt  will  live  at  144 
Cibl)9  St.,  Newton  Centre. 

'0S~-Oeorge  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  hrm  of 
Jones,  Wright  &  Hill,  lavryers,  Paris. 

'05— Rev.  Albert  R.  Parker,  chaplain,  U.  S.  N., 
is  stationed  at  the  United  States  Naval  Station, 
Tutuila,  Samoa. 

•07-5amuel  H.  Newliall,  \M.  '08,  Ph.D.  '13, 
is  head  of  the  Latin  Department  of  the  Haver- 
ford  School,  Haverford,  Pa.  He  has  taught  gt 
Phillips  Exeter,  at  Hill  Scliool,  and  for  tfao  pMt 
five  years  at  Highland  I'ark,  ill. 

'09 — Robert  W.  Byerly  was  married,  June  S, 
1920,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Howard  Seymour  of  New 
York  aty.  Byerly 's  address  is  113  £.  31st  St. 
New  YoA  Ctty.  He  it  pnedaing  law  at  141 
Brosdway. 

'09 — Edward  P.  Currier  became  a  member  of 
the  £rm  of  .Marshall  Field,  Glore,  Ward  &  Co., 
June  1,  192L  His  odice  is  at  14  Wall  Sl,  New 
York  City. 

"09 — ^A  son,  Nicholas  Edward  Dcvcrcux,  3d, 
was  bom,  Jan.  18,  1920,  to  NichoUs  £.  Dever> 
eux,  Jr.,  and  Ann  (Quinlan)  Devereuz. 

'09 — son,  Richard  Thompson  Dow,  was 
born  at  Wobum,  Maaa,  Nov.  3,  1921,  to  Roland 
B.  Dow  and  Margnerite  (Smith)  Dow. 

'09 — A  daughter,  Polly  Faulkner,  wss  bom, 
Oct.  19,  1921,  to  Richard  M.  Faulkner  and 
Marian  (Thosatpson)  Faulkner. 

'09  -A  daughter,  Elaine  Harwood  Hartt,  was 
born,  AprU  19,  1921,  to  John  P.  Uartt  and  Milli- 
eent  (Lawrence)  Hartt 

'09— Alfred  R.  Heath  was  married  at  Nnv 
York  Qty,  Nov.  20,  1919. 

D^John  B.  HeUMrd,  AJf.  14,  haa  reoentiy 
opened  the  DcWitt  Qinton  School,  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  boys,  at  210  Newbury  St,  Bos- 
ton. The  school  prepares  especiaDy  for  Har- 
vard. Hebhard  is  also  the  Sircctor  of  the  Hath- 
erly  Summer  School,  North  Scituate,  Mass.  His 
home  addrees  is  22  Fleranee  Court,  NowtoovHIe, 
Mass. 

'09— WiUiam  R.  Post,  Jr.,  is  with  the  bond 
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ilapmiatiit  of  Otis  &  Co.,  bankers,  200  Majestic 
BrQ&ic  Detnit,  Midi. 

W-  Lee  Simonson's  address  is  Midland  Park- 
way, Jamaica,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  He  is  active  in  the 
ThMln  GaOd  in  New  Tmfc  as  a  aoene-deaigner. 

He  lus  done  the  scenery  for  many  of  the  phft 
ittgfld  hj  that  organization  and  others. 
W-Waher  Straoaa  Ihea  at  31  Weat  69lli  Sl« 

Nrw  York  Cit>-. 

10— Percy  A.  Broderick  is  with  tlie  Ugktfoot, 
Schnltz  Co.,  manufactuers  of  soape,  perfumes, 
tie,  Hoboken.  N.  J.  His  home  addms  i*  226 
Wot  75th  Sl,  New  York  City. 

LoTcring  Hill,  LLB.  '12,  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Jones,  Wright  &  Hill,  lawyers,  Paris. 

*12— Oliver  W.  Roosevelt  is  with  the  Bankers 
Trmt  To..  Paris. 

"13 — Ralph  Beatley,  Or.  "13  14,  was  married  at 
Booihbay  Harbor.  Me..  Sept.  17.  1921.  to  Miss 
Florence  Barrett  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beatley  wfll  live 
jT  %  IJvinpston  Ave.,  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y. 

"13 — Frederick  C.  Bubier  is  assistant  sales 
mansger  of  Loctwood,  Brackett  &  Co.,  importers 
of  Ljco  Spanish  Castile  soap,  olive  oil,  etc.,  222 
.^tiie  St.,  Boston.  His  home  address  is  23  La- 
fayette Park,  Lynn,  Mass. 

13 — A  son,  Hervey  Whitney  Monroe,  was 
bom,  Aog.  16,  1921.  to  John  Munroe  and  Ade- 
Utde  (Sedgwick)  Munroe. 

13— Akunder  H.  Tomea  waa  married  at 
fjBBamtfl!  Cfanzeh,  Boston,  Oct  22,  1921,  to 
\fiss  Elizabeth  St  John  Whiting  of  Boston. 
When  they  retain  ham  m  trip  lo  China,  Mr.  and 
Sin.  Temea  will  live  In  New  YoA  Gty 

'14 — Frank  H.  Camday  is  with  A.  F.  Thane 
4  Co.,  40  Rector  St ,  New  York  City.  His  pres- 
fai  address  is  100  Goliimb!^  Heights,  BrooUyn, 
.X  Y 

14 —  Watson  C  Enunet  is  with  Coudert  Bro- 
iken,  lawyeti^  Paria. 

14 —  Ernest  Mitchell  was  married  at  Babylon, 
L  L,  Oct.  10,  1921,  to  Miss  Peg^  Winegar. 
Mr.  and  Mi«l  IGtchdl  will  Uro  in  Baatm.  Be 
i«  the  ocganiat  and  dMimaatar  ef  Triidty 
Charcii. 

*l4-4auw  WidciB*B  addreaa  ia  27  Otaego  Ave., 

Rochelle.  N  Y. 

.VLO.  14 — Benjamin  H.  Alton  was  married 
ai  Weedalodt.  Vt,  Nov.  7,  1921,  to  Mto  Eliia- 
l>eth  Mo«n  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

'15 — Philip  M.  Brown  is  in  the  Chicago  office 
«f  the  First  Natiooai  Corporation,  111  Weat 
Monroe  St. 

15 —  Beverley  Duer  is  with  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  Paris. 

T> — Caylord  M.  Gates  is  in  the  credit  de- 
pmment  of  the  Western  division  of  the  Wal- 
•orth  Nfanufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 

"It-  H-  W.  Pwight  Rudd  was  married  at 
EjBmanoel  Church,  Boston,  Oct.  29,  lSi21,  to 
ICsa  Eatenia  Gavdiaar. 


*15— The  engagement  of  Edward  J.  Scwyer  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Emery  of  New4on  has  been  an- 
nounced 

*15 — Constant  Southworth  left  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Tartf  Cotmniaaion.  July  16,  1921, 
and  is  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  woA  Doaaea* 
tic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C 

*15— A  son,  Nnxia  L.  Tibbetts,  Jr.,  was  bom, 
Aug  12.  1921,  to  Nonia  L  Tifabetto  and  Ifary 
(Powell)  Tibbetts. 

'16 — ^Hugh  C.  Gniwell,  who  has  heen  eaahfer 
of  the  Peoples  Bank,  Portland,  Ore.,  since  that 
institution  was  organized  in  1920,  has  been 
elected  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Potdaad. 
with  which  tlie  Peoplea  Bank  haa  been  oanaeli- 
dated. 

16 —  The  engagement  of  Manton  B.  Metcalf, 
Jr.,  to  Miss  Isabella  Grazes  Goff  of  Sottth 
Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been  announced. 

*16— PanI  C.  Rodgers  has  been  made  Eastern 
sales  manager  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  Co., 
with  ofiSces  at  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
His  home  addreaa  ia  SO  Sonunit  Avab,  BranxviDe, 
N.  Y. 

'16 — Manlius  Sargent  was  married  at  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Oct. 
24,  1921,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bradlee  Williams. 

*16 — ^James  K.  Selden  was  married  at  The 
Orchards,"  Bennington,  Vl,  Nov.  3,  1921,  to 
Miss  Anne  Holton  Everett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden 
win  live  at  Andover,  Maaa. 

SB.  n6-H.  A.  Leander*a  address  ia  152 
Scheerer  Ave.,  Newaric,  N.  J. 

*17— WiUiasn  Herhert  Deriiyahire,  Jr.,  is  preai- 
dent  of  the  Chambersburg  Engineering  Co., 
Chambersborg,  Pa.  His  liome  addreaa  ia  330 
Lincoln  Way,  East,  Chambersburg. 

17—  M.  Harold  Summerfield  waa  married  at 
the  Atlantic  Club,  AUerton,  liaaa.,  Oct  23,  1921, 
to  Mlas  CRa  Danida. 

17 — .A  son.  Richard  Youn<r,  was  horn,  April 
22.  1921,  to  Noel  Chadwick  and  Oizabeth 
(Toong)  Oiadwiek.  Chadirieh*a  address  ia  ISO 
Bay  State  Road.  Boston. 

AJl  17— Walter  W.  Jamison,  A3.  (Yale) 
*11,  is  in  charge  of  tlie  Engliah  department  at 

Wentwnrth  Institutr.  Boston.  Jamison  haa 
Studied  social  problems  in  Europe,  and  waa 
formerly  Professor  of  FVeahman  En^Mk  at  Bates 
Cnllppp,  Me.,  and  field  supervisor  of  practirf 
work  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service  at  Boston  Univerrfty. 

LL.B.  17 — Isaac  S.  Heller  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Janiver  &  Heller,  recently  formed, 
with  offices  at  1227  Hibetnia  Boilding;  New  Or^ 
leans.  La. 

'18 — Edwin  A.  Bigelow  is  a  cadet  engineer 
with  the  Public  Service  Gas  Co.  of  New  Jersejr. 
His  address  is  Room  637,  111  Halaey  St,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

*18— Alphaua  IL  Gear  waa  married  at  dia  Gar 
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den  Oub,  Pelham  Bay  Park.  N.  Y.,  recently  to 
Mrs.  Alice  AUot  Meredith  of  New  Yvtk.  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Gprr  will  live  at  Pdham  Manor. 

'18 — ^John  M.  Hanley  was  married  at  Milton, 
Oct.  20,  1921,  to  Miw  Hdeoe  Caroline  Faaree. 
Mt.  and  NTrs.  Hanley  will  live  at  25  Autiii  St^ 
Milton,  Mass. 

*1B— Kennetli  O.  Myriek  is  a  master  at  Dim- 
mer Aradfmv,  Smith  Byfield,  Mass. 

18— William  r.  Palmer,  LL.B.  '20,  was  re- 
eenkly  married  at  the  East  CongregaHoaal 
(Ihurrli  at  Milton,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Marjorip 
B.  Piper,  (Simmons)  '18.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
vdn  life  at  2454  Webb  Ave.,  New  Yoric  City. 

'18 — ^A  son,  Henry  Richards  Walcott,  Jr.,  was 
bom  at  New  York  City,  June  25,  1921,  to  Henry 
R.  Walcott  and  Joan  (Castner)  Walcott.  Wal- 
cot^s  badness  address  is  168  West  72d  Sl,  New 
Yoik  City. 

'19 — ^William  J.  Caner  was  married  at  Chest- 
nut Hill.  Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1921,  to  Miss  Fli/abeth 
Strubing.  .\ftfr  Jan.  15.  1922,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caner  will  be  at  home  at  Seminole  and  Willow 
Grove  .\vpnue9,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'19 — The  engagement  of  Cass  Canfield  to  Miss 
Kalbarine  Temple  Eaamet  of  New  Yoric  City  has 
been  announced. 

'19— R.  G.  Hooke's  present  address  Is  84  Mt. 
Pleasant  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Hooke  is  with  the 
Public  Service  Electric  Co. 

'19 — A.  D.  Kelso  is  with  the  American  Glue 
Co.,  121  Beverly  St..  Boston. 

'19^David  E.  Lynn,  '21.  ia  with  tbe 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Fifth  Ave,,  New  Yoric  City. 
Uh  address  is  the  Harvwd  Qllb  of  New  Yoik 
City,  27  West  44th  St 

1»-A.  R.  Ne1son*b  mAinm  is  228  Chris- 
tiana St,  Brooklawn,  N.  J.  NslsOB  is  wlA  the 
PuUic  Service  Electric  Co, 

'19-A,  Itvin  Smith  it  with  W.  J.  Minseh  A 
Co.,  investments*  115  Broadway,  New  Yoilc  Qty. 


His  permanent  address  is  151  East  19th  St.,  New 
York. 

A.M.  '19 — Edward  V.  Brewer  has  been  appoint- 
ed instructor  in  German  at  the  University  of 
California.  His  addkess  is  1581  Aieh  St,  Bttke- 
loy*  Cd. 

OBITUARIES. 

76 — ^Lfco^ARO  Jarvis  MAN.Nl^c..  Died  al  Med- 
ford,  Msss.,  Nov.  li,  192L— In  the  April  sflsr 

his  gradtiation  from  College  he  was  appointed 
submaster  at  the  Medford  High  School,  and  he 
eontintied  in  the  serviee  of  that  school  tmtil 
within  two  wft-ks  of  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  principal  from  1903  to  1912  when  he  re- 
signed and  became  iMrinei|»al-emeritus.  'He  is 
survived  by  a  stop dauglitcr  and  a  brother, 

LLB.  78 — WiLUAM  Morgan  Watson.  Died 
Aug.  1, 1921. 

"82  -Prf_«!cott  Lawfencf..  Died  at  Paris, 
France,  Nov.  13,  1921. — After  leaving  Harvard 
College  he  lived  much  of  the  time  in  Europe, 
though  his  usual  winter  home  was  in  New  Ystk 
and  his  summer  home  in  Newport. 

S.T3.  '84— Charles  Frank  Rdssbx.  Died 
at  Boston,  Mass  ,  Nov.  10,  1921. 

Gr.  '98-99 — Augustine  Damd  Mallf.y.  Died 
at  Don  licstiT,  Mass.,  Oct  31,  1921. 

Law  00-02— Jesse  Dwicht  Dana.  A.B.  (Yale) 
'00.  Died  at  St.  Uuis,  Mo.,  Nov.  14,  1921.— He 
was  for  many  years  trustee  of  various  office 
buildings  and  other  properties  in  St.  Louis.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons,  and  a  bro- 
ther, Payson  Dana,  '04,  LL.B.  '07. 

'02— John  Keith  Mahon.  Died  at  Ottumwa, 
la..  Mar.  27,  1921.— He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Samuel  Mahon  Co.,  wlwlesale  groceia,  of 
Ottamwa,  Iowa  City,  and  Cretton,  la.,  tmd 
Gdesbttrg,  HL  He  was  active  in  local  dhiro 
at  Ottonws,  Ik,  where  he  had  always  lived. 
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Hriirv  M   W  WUimt, Fmidtmi. 
Wiiliam  T.  Rn.:,  If-,'ci,  Trtm$mnr. 
I,  W   r>.  Seymour, '17,  tttri. 


M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  'I?. 
John  D.  Merrill, 
Cbarlei  Jacktoo,  '9II. 
C.  Cook  Kimball, '00. 


Jobn  W.  Hallovell.'ot. 
jobn  Ridtardian. 'oS. 
Roberl  F.  Duncan,  '11. 


~>'r  iTio*  AMD  OmacTona  or  thk  Hakvakd  A..LrMNi  AatocinT 


V%  tlltam  C.  Boyden,  'b6,  /'r«iii«iix,  Chicago. 
Welllagtoo  Well*,  'qe.  ytf^rr*,i4*mi ,  ~ 


FfinklinS.  Billin j», '85 ,  WtwJilock, V't.  Langdon  P.  ,\Urnn.  'yS,  New  York. 


I.  L.  Lowes,  Ph.D.  '05,  Cambridge. 


Prederiek  a.  Mlartlii,*9t,  /  ic«>f  r«iMMl,  New  \  ork.  Jobn  D.  Merrill, 'S9,  Cambridge 
WitUarn  T.  Held,  Jr.,  'el,  Treoioyar.  BvookUne.      Joacph  W.  Load,  '«•,  Seataa. 
j.  W.  D.  ScyaMW  '17,  Q$mtrmt  tt*rt$mrf^  CSBbtUfe.  WeUiagMA  VircU«,\o,  •««••. 

Jenaiu  Sahb,  Jiv,^,Caaibrldfe. 
'    la,  9^^*  I*saiti 


•.U.OV 


John  W.  PrenUaa.'qS,  New  York. 
Nstkanicl  F.  Aycr,  '00.  Boaton. 
Saaael    l>nry,*ei,C«ocord,  N.  H. 
WUIIaa  T.  HaU,  |r..  *ei,  Sraokaao. 
aicksfd  Oabft  'Of,  New  Yaifc. 
lothraf  WllUii|isat  'lly  liMkliae. 
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VouncK  XXIV.  Thursday,  Decemdkr  1,  IS^l.  Number  10. 


N'CWB   And   ^iCWS  cation  of  an  individual  differ  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,"  and    in   that  saying 

College  Degrees  Somebody  has  been  ask-  drew  tlie  allcntion  of  his  iiearers  to  a  higli- 

and  "Culture."    ^      Massachusetts  See-  ly  important  aspect  of  the  whole  ques- 

retary  of  State  whether  tion. 

Htnrard  CoU^  ,  really  possesses  any  It  is  mteresting  to  revert  for  a  moment 

statutory  authority  to  confer  academic  de-  to  the  standards  of  the  generation  for 

grees»  and  the  Secretary,  having  searched  which  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  spdce 

the  archives  of  the  Stale  without  finding  in  1780,  and  to  recall  the  specific  grounds 

any  expri>.s  grant  of  power  for  tliis  pur-  on  which  scholars  were  then  admitted  to 

pose,  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  At-  the  "company  of  edin  ated  men."    One  of 

tomey  General.  This  official,  seizing  a  mo-  tlie  two  reasons  given  for  continuing  the 

hmd^s  kleival  Betureen  bringing  and  an-  authority  of  Harvard  College  to  pursue  its 

swering  charges  that  involve  the  very  woric  was  that  "the  encouragement  of  arts 

foundations      justice  in  Massachusetts,  and  sciences  and  all  good  literature  tends 

solves  the  question,  like  **a  Daniel  come  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 

to  judgment,''  by  pointing  out  the  fact  Qiristian  religion,  and  the  boiefit  of  this 

that    the     Massachusetts     Constitution,  and  other  United  Stales  (tf  America."  This 

adopted  in  1780,  ratified,  confirmed,  and  was  a  considerable  extension  of  the  earlier 

continued  in  force  all  the  powers  pre-  purposes  to  save  tlie  churches  of  an  in- 

viously  vested  in  the  President  and  Fellows  fant  colony  from  an  ''illiterate  ministry" 

of  Harvard  College,  among  which  powers  and  to  make  **provisions  that  may  conduce 

the  granting  of  degrees  was  tmquestionably  to  the  education  of  the  English  and  Indian 

indnded.  The  UelUgeri  may  accordingly'  youth  of  thui  country  in  knowledge  and 

pesttss  their  graves  in  peace,  and  the  liv-  godliness." 

ing  need  not  destroy  their  diplomas.  Were  the  State  to  undertake  today  to 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  newspapers  define  the  purposes  of  the  College,  and 

of  the  very  day  on  which  this  matter  was  inferentially  the  meaning  of  its  degrees,  it 

set  forth  contained  a  report   of  a  recent  would  be  in  terms  tar  ditierent  from  those 

speech  by  the  Dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centur- 

voiitj,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  ies.  It  is  even  questionable  v^elher  there 

tbt  only  a  rapidly  diminishing  number  would  be  any  insbtenoe  upon  the  produc> 

of  college  graduates  can  now  fairly  be  ticm  of  those  "men  of  culture"  whose 

called  *'men  of  culture."  At  the  same  time  diminishing  number  among  our  college 

he  remarked  that  "the  standards  by  which  graduates  the  Dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  so 

we  test  the  character  and  extent  of  the  edu>  naturally  deplores.  With  the  decay  of  rev* 
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ermoe,  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  any 

consensus  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of  highest  respect — -or  indeed  of 
any — it  is  inevitahle  that  what  has  hitherto 
been  known  as  "i  iillure"  should  wane.  We 
are  sanguine  enough  oarselves  to  believe 
that  something — some  new  establishment 
of  values — is  bound  to  take  its  place.  A 
contribution  to  a  recent  discussion  ot  the 
essential  qualities  of  an  educated  person 
today  has  snggested  '"rrhitioiisliips"  and 
■'discriniinalioiis''  as  tiie  two  i^riuul  di- 
visinns  (»f  knowledge  to  which  the  j)iirj)()scs 
of  education  should  now  be  directed.  So 
far  as  a  genn'alisation  can  deal  with  a  mat- 
ter bristling  with  intricacies  and  involu- 
tions,  this  definition  of  educational  aims  is 
sound  and  suggestive.  )Xliere  shall  we 
look  more  hopefully  fur  it&  application  to 
modern  corjditions  than  in  coIleg«'s,  like 
Harvard,  with  a  long  tradition,  of  which 
the  necessity  of  adapting  earlier  nietiiods 
to  later  needs  has  always  been  an  inalien- 
able part? 

•   •  • 

Education  Xhe  academic  world  is  buzzing 
*•  with  diseussion  of  the  intel- 

lectually gifted  and  the  best 
way  to  serve  their  needs.  Evidence  ac- 
rumulalej*  thai  the  general  Icndciicy  in 
American  sciiuols  is  to  sacntice  the 
brighter  pupils  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
forward  from  one  level  to  the  next  every 
pupil,  even  the  least  promising,  that  is 
capable  at  all  of  taking  each  successive 
step.  Europeans  observe  with  approval 
our  rich  provision  of  education  at  public 
expense;  they  confess  that  we  have  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  opportunity  througli  edu- 
cation, as  in  many  cases  their  own 
countries  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing ; 
but  they  almost  invariably  remark  that  our 
standards  are  not  so  high  as  theirs  and 
that  our  young  people  are,  in  general,  in* 
telleetually  lax.  They  suggest  that  we 
are  headed  toward  that  '"i  ult  of  incom- 
petence" ol  which  M.  Faguel  warned  us  as 


the  fate  of  democracies.  Meanwhile  *e 
have  begun  to  study  the  problem  and  in 
certain  ways  to  attack  it. 

The  recent  movement  for  the  measure- 
ment of  intelligence  has  helped  to  dis- 
tinguish the  brilliant  no  less  than  the 
feeble-minded.  Various  investigators  have 
carried  on  special  studies  of  groups  of 
children  of  superior  intelligence.  Blsajr 
schools  and  some  city  sehool-systems  have 
attempted  to  segregate  the  more  i;ifted 
children  and  advance  tliern  mon*  rapiiih. 
The  colleges  that  slu  k  to  »'xaniinationb  iur 
admission  have  endeavored  in  several  ways 
to  make  their  entrance  tests  more  truly  8e> 
lective.  And  within  the  colleges  dieie 
have  been  certain  attempts,  as  in  our  tu> 
torial  system  and  our  scheme  of  general 
examinations,  to  select  tiie  superior  stu- 
dent ioi  honors  by  a  more  riirornus  aii<l 
more  iruiliul  plan  of  studv.  In  the  welter 
of  experiment  and  opinion  which  makes 
education  in  America  so  chaotic  and  yet  so 
vigorous,  there  is  clearly  a  drift  toward  the 
conscious  selection  of  the  fittest  and  an  ef* 
fort  to  give  the  brilliant  student  a  better 
start  and  more  help  along  the  road.  The 
selective  function  of  education  is  recog- 
nized and  in  a  measure  the  mac  hincry  for 
its  eilei  tive  discliarge  provided.  In  the 
next  decade  much  more  will  be  done  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  value  of  such  effort  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  No  one  wants  to  deny  opportuni- 
ty to  the  man  of  average  mind;  but  it  is 
fatal  to  our  common  interest  to  hold  back 
on  his  account  the  man  of  higher  gifts  or 
of  greater  powers.  There  need  be  no  limi- 
tation on  the  range  or  variety  of  si  lioolinj; 
open  to  all  and  sundry ;  but  there  must  be  a 
more  careful  sifting  of  tlie  precious  from 
the  baser  metal  and  a  more  concentrated 
effort  to  refine  the  pure  gold.  The  scope 
of  this  selective  action  will  have  to  be 
great,  indeed,  even  if  it  is  to  l>e  confined  to 
education  —  Professor  Ma<l)ougall  arid 
other  eugeniats  insist  that  we  must  go  b^ 
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yond  edttcadoii,  if  we  mean  businese — and 
die  melhodB  to  be  employed  must  be  many ; 
bat  we  need  not  on  that  account  lose  faith 
in  the  power  of  American  education  to  be- 
cinii'*  'elective  even  while  it  remains  demo- 
cratic— to  become  selective  in  the  very 
name  of  democracy. 

Hera  at  Harvard  we  shall  doubtless  work 
out  the  problem  in  our  own  way.  Presi- 
dent Lowell  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
scheme  of  instruction  resembling  some- 
nliar  the  system  of  the  English  universities 
kit  destined  to  develop  a  distinctive  Har- 
vard character.  It  may  be  that  the  man 
of  proved  intellectual  alnlity  will  be  given 
freedom  in  his  junior  and  senior  years  to 
follow  his  own  bent  more  fuUf  dian  here- 
tofore, both  in  the  choice  of  his  courses 
and  in  the  methods  by  which  he  works.  The 
selection  and  the  treatment  of  the  student 
of  superior  power  will  be  a  matter  uf  ex- 
periment here  as  dsendiere. 

And  here,  as  elsewhere  we  diall  have  to 
beware  of  eertain  dangers  in  our  experi- 
menting. Intelligence  must  not  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  all  there  is  to  a  human  being. 
Phy«iical  and  moral  qualities,  traits,  and 
powers  must  he  taken  into  the  account. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  fo6ter  intellectuality 
m  ways  which  will  unduly  isolate  the  man 
of  inlellect  from  his  companions  and  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  pidc  the  man  of  pow- 
erful mentality  from  among  his  fellows, 
our  in>truction  must  lead  him  in  the  end 
111  apply  his  powers,  then  more  fully 
trained,  to  problem.s  which  are  theirs  as 
wdl  as  his.  Such  dangers,  however,  are 
bat  rodts  to  avoid,  not  harriers  to  the 

oottiie  of  the  attempt 
*    *  « 

After  the  Yale  game  an 
SpertMnanohip.    old  Harvard  graduate  was 

heard  to  say,  "What  a 
cbrn^  fr<»n  Aose  days  in  the  nineties 
when  we  used  to  journey  to  SjMrinsfield  to 
we  a  d*iggiiig  match!*'  His  tone  was  not 
icfietful.   There  was  nothing  about  the 


Yale-Harvard  game  that  could  leave  a  Har- 
vard man  feeling  regretful.  And  there  was 
much  that  might  wdl  leave  every  Ya1< 
man,  no  less  than  every  Harvard  man,  feel- 
ing proud. 

An  incident  that  showed  the  spirit  in 
which  the  two  teams  played  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  half  when  Owen  got  permis- 
sion to  change  his  shoes.  The  operation 
took  Imiger  than  the  time  allotted  under 
the  rules,  and  Owen  was  ready  to  proceed 
without  completing  it,  but  Captain  Aldrich 
told  the  referee  to  let  Owen  have  as  much 
time  as  he  needed.  Perhaps  to  one  un- 
familiar with  the  pressure  to  seiae  every 
advantage  under  the  rules  that  intercol- 
legiate sport  is  apt  to  Induce,  Captain  Al- 
drich might  seem  to  have  extended  a  mere- 
ly ordinary  courtesy  to  an  opponent.  But 
numerous  expr«3ssions  of  surprise  that  such 
a  delay  should  be  permitted  indicated  that 
to  many  of  the  spectators  die  act  of  die 
Yale  captain  was  hardly  intelligible.  It 
showed  a  very  different  spirit  from  Aat 
which  marked  a  golf  contest  some  years 
ago  between  the  representatives  of  two 
colleges  that  we  may  term  White  and 
Black.  The  player  for  While  lost  his  ball 
in  the  course  of  the  match,  and  after  a 
fruitless  seardi  adcnowledged  that  it  was 
lost  and  gave  up  the  hole.  Thereupon  the 
player  for  Black  pointed  the  ball  out  to 
him  and  said,  **Of  course,  representing  my 
college  in  an  intercollegiate  match,  I 
couldn't  tell  vou  where  it  was,  as  I  should 
have  done  otherwise."  A  good  many  in- 
tercoUqpate  athletic  rivalries  are  still  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  that  governed  diat 
golfer,  hut  not  those  between  Yale  and 
Harvard. 

It  was  not  only  the  Yale  captain  and 
team  that  showed  a  sportsmanlike  spirit. 
The  Yale  spectators  were  generous  witli 
their  applause,  and  when  a  Harvard  man 
who  had  been  injured  stood  up  ready  to 
resume  play,  they  cheered  him  by  name, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  their  own. 
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In  the  joy  of  victory  ajid  esipecially  an 
unexpected  victory,  one  docs  not  often 
give,  mudi  sympathetic  consideration  to 
tibe  vanquished  opp(Hient.  But  diere  were 

few  Harvard  men  in  the  Stadium  who  dur* 
ing  the  last  few  minui*  -  oT  play  did  not 
pav  the  trihutf"  <)f  dr«M<l,  admiration,  and 
finally  ruinpassion  to  the  man  who  was 
after  all  the  most  gallant  fifriire  <tn  the 
held — the  captain  of  the  losing  team. 
Never  "widiin  the  Stadium  lias  there  been 
a  more  brilliant  exhibition  of  football 
prowess  than  that  which  Captain  Aldrich 
gave,  and  never  a  more  superb  exhibition 
of  heart  and  conrap;e.  We  are  told  that  be- 
sides hoinjr  raptain  i>f  !>ot}i  the  Yale  eleven 
and  tlic  Yale  nine,  he  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
man.  We  should  like  to  lire  all  our  guns 
by  way  of  a  salute.  Harvard  has  a  right 
to  feel  proud  of  beating  the  team  that 
Aldridi  led. 

We  hope  that  the  Yale  visitors  carried 
away  an  impression  of  Harvard's  sports- 
manship similar  to  that  \Nhieh  their  sports- 
manship made  upon  all  Harvard  men. 
•    •  • 

The  Story  If  anyone  douhts  tluit  Harvard 
Of  Boris  students  have  a  flair  for  hats, 
^'^'*  let  him  view  the  array  now 
spread  out  in  the  Crimson  olice  as  mem- 
entos of  a  football  victory  over  Yale. 
When  the  excitement  had  died  away  after 
the  game  the  Crimson,  alert  to  the  inter, 
ests  of  its  readers,  organized  a  hat  ex- 
change. Man\  forli)rn  hats  which  had  he- 
come  sejtaratetl  from  their  fathers  were 
thus  restored  to  their  homes.  Yet  now  two 
vredcs  after  the  game  the  orphan  hats  num- 
ber nearly  thirty.  And  those  who  are  con- 
stantly in  and  out  of  Harvard  Square  have 
no  dilTiculty  in  recognising  them  as  Har- 
vard hat?. 

For  hats  indicate  personalities.  The 
stage  comedian  niiniii  s  I-iasti-rners,  \X  est- 
emers,  farmers,  l)ankers,  professors,  and 
yes,  college  students  by  a  simple  change  of 
hats.  The  holdup  man  who  wears  a  cap 


during  his  office  hour?-,  passes  through 
crowded  streets  unrecognized  and  undis- 
turbed at  odier  times  whea  his  pseudo-iv- 
spectability  is  set  <^  by  a  stiif  derby-hat. 

Humor  consists  largely  in  wearing  a  hat 
that  is  too  large  or  too  smalt.  **Mone'^ 

patrons  have  Irarned  to  recognize  Bill 
Hart  and  Charlie  Chaplin  bv  their  hat«. 
Klection  to  political  office  ratries  with  it 
the  prerogative  of  a  silk  hat.  Stable-boys 
take  off  dieir  caps  and  put  on  silk  hsto 
when  they  drive  funeral  carriages;  that 
simple  change  gives  them  belike  a  digoi* 
Tied  liearing.  and  indicates  the  wamdi 
and  depth  of  their  sympathies. 

Harvard  students  Avear  sliabby  hat*. 
Their  brogues  are  well  shined:  their  golf 
stockings  are  imported;  their  knickers  and 
ja(kets  do  credit  to  the  fashion  plates: 
their  tennis  shirts  and  colorful  ties  are  at 
once  neat  and  attractive.  But  by  didr 
hats  ye  shall  know  them.  Faded,  dirty, 
greasy  hats;  hats  discouraged  and  disso- 
lute, torn,  broken,  benl.  (rushed,  tipsy; 
hats  that  have  seen  life  and  liavr  not  roiof 
back  Tinstained;  hal>  that  have  L>een  curi- 
ous about  the  scum  of  mankind  only  to 
have  scum  spattered  upon  them;  hats  that 
have  lost  dieir  ideals,  that  no  longer  dreao 
dreams  or  see  vbions;  hats  that  have  fasd 
the  world  too  mudh  wiA  them — Harvsid 
students  wear  them.  .Alas!  these  hats  left 
in  the  Crimson  building  will  not  be  with 
us  long.  They  have  taken  part  in  the  jollv 
rag.  tag,  and  bobtail  of  life;  tliey  haxc 
bowed  to  rosy-cheeked  girls;  their  pres- 
ence has  brought  smiles,  sighs,  soft  words, 
and  arch  glances.  But  now  they  are  si- 
most  forgotten.  Life  sweeps  by  in  Plynp- 
ton  Street  outside.  A  false  hope  bric^teu 
the  spirits  of  the  hats  as  they  wait  in  the 
Crimson  building.  ^l\o  knows  but  they 
may  lie  called  again?  Who  knows  but  thev 
may  again  sweep  down  the  stream  of  liff .'' 
But  the  days  go  by  and  no  one  comf^ 
in.  .  .  .  The  sun  sinks  and  the  chill 
of  ni^t  comes  into  the  air. 
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Still  Harping  on  the  Yale  Game 


Brown,  who  Recovered  the  Bal],  U  on  ki«  Knees  just  Beyond  the  Official  in  the  Foreground. 


ONt  of  the  most  exciting  moments  in 
the  football  game  with  Yale  on  Nov. 
19  came  in  the  first  period  when  one 
of  the  Har\'ard  backs,  standing  about  on 
Harvard's  20-yard  line,  fumbled  the  ball 
as  it  was  passed  to  him.  The  photograph 
reproduced  herewith  shows  an  early  stage 
of  that  play.  The  ball  can  be  seen  at 
«Mne  distance  from  the  scrimmage.  Three 
Yale  players  are  close  to  it,  waiting  to 
pidc  it  up  and  run  across  for  a  touch- 
<iown  or  at  least  to  fall  on  it.  None  of 
the  Harvard  men  are  near.  Yards  away 
is  Brown,  the  Harvard  guard,  on  his 
bees.  And  yet,  while  the  Yale  men  were 
tnring  in  vain  to  get  the  hall  in  their  hands, 
be  had  lime  to  rise  to  his  feet,  run  to  the 
point  tahere  the  ball  was,  and  fall  on  it. 


That  play  doubtless  had  important 
bearing  on  the  result  of  the  game.  If  one 
of  the  Yale  men  had  picked  up  the  ball  he 
could  have  scored,  since  there  was  no  one 
between  him  and  the  goal  line;  or  if  he 
had  fallen  on  it,  Yale  would  have  had  a 
first  down  well  within  striking  distance, 
before  its  offense  had  been  disclosed,  and 
would  probably  have  made  a  touchdown. 

The  incident  recalls  one  which  happened 
in  the  Yale  game  in  1919  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  misplay  took  place  this 
year.  In  the  match  of  two  vears  ago  a 
Harvard  back  fumbled 
rolled  out  in  the  open. 


the  ball  and  it 
Then  also,  three 


Yale  men  were  close  to  it,  and  if  one  of 
them  had  picked  it  up  he  might  have  made 
a  touchdown,  as  the  field  was  clear;  but 
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they  wanted  to  be  safe  and  so  they  fell  on 

the  ball.  The  newspaper  writers  found 
fault  with  the  Yale  men  then  because  they 
did  nut  pick  up  the  ball;  this  year  the. 
players  were  criticiaed  because  they  tried 
to  pick  it  up  and  consequently  lost  it  to 
Brown.  In  both  cases  Harvard  had  a 
fortunate  escape. 

Apparently  the  eye  is  not  to  be  relied 
on  to  see  what  happens  in  exciting  foot- 
ball matches.  For  example,  even  tii<- 
newspaper  experts  do  not  aeree  about  th<> 
play  on  which  Owen  made  the  run  of  eisjhl 
yards  which  immediately  preceded,  and  led 
up  to,  tiie  Harvard  touchdown  in  the  re* 
cent  Yale  game;  some  say  that  the  ball 
was  passed  to  Buell  who  gave  It  to  Owen, 
but  others  insist  that  it  went  dirertly  from 
centre  to  Owen.  And  yet  the  play  was 
made  where  everybody  could  see  It. 

Similarly,  there  is  difTerenoe  of  opinion 
about  the  first  try  which  Owen  made  for 
a  goal  from  placement  in  the  same  game. 
All  of  the  Harvard  players  were  **on  side** 
when  the  kick  was  made  and  therefore  had 
a  ri?ht  to  the  ball  if  they  recovered  it. 
Maromber.  the  Harvard  end.  ran  down  tlie 
field  and  fell  on  the  ball  back  ot  Yale's 
goal  line.  It  was  a  touchdown  unless  the 
ball  had  «one  so  far  b(>hind  the  goal  line 
that  it  had  rolled  under  the  ropes  which 
were  stretched  there.  The  limitation  oTi 
the  rule  printed  in  the  book  was  due  to 
the  fact  diat  the  two  captains  had  agreed 
before  the  game  began  that  if  the 
ball,  having  ben  kicked,  went  Im  yond 
the  ropes,  a  touchback  should  automati- 
cally result.  The  question  after  this 
play  wasv  therefore,  whether  Macomber 
recovered  the  ball  beyond  the  ropes.  The 
officials  consulted  and  de<  ided  that  he  did 
so  recover  it.  But  there  are  witnesses  who 
are  willine;  to  declare  under  oatli  that  the 
ball  did  not  go  beyond  the  ropes. 

^fost  Harvard  men  are  glad  now,  al* 
thouch  thev  were  disappointed  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  Macomber  s  play  did  not  s'^ore 
as  a  to'vchdown.  It  wo**ld  have  been 
legitimate,  but  if  the  game  had  been  won 
on  that  technical  point,  instead  of  on  the 
well-earned  touchdown  which  was  made 


at  the  beginning  of  the  last  period,  the  lat* 

isfaction  over  the  victory  would  not  have 
been  as  great  as  it  now  is. 

There  are  other  reflections,  besides  those 
on  the  game  itsdf  ,  which  may  be  indulged 
in,  poiaibly  with  profit,  now  that  the  foot* 
ball  sea«son  has  ended.    First,  the  never- 
ending  fault-finding  about  the  distribution 
of  tickets  for  the  Yale  game.  About  a  year 
ago  the  Bulletin  had  a  statement  from 
F.  W.  Moore,  '93,  the  Graduate  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  Athletics,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  method  by  which  tickets  were  assigned. 
Most  of  the  facts  are  given  as;ain  in  an 
article  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  die 
Crimson  and  reprinted  elsewhere  in  dils 
issue  of  the  Bi  i  i  KTrN.    It  may  serve  to 
quiet  the  criticism  temporarily. 

No  one  has  yet  found  a  way  to  satisfy 
everybody  when  tlie  demand  for  ttdiets 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  Even  an  addi* 
tion  to  the  Stadium,  which  many  people 
have  suggested,  would  by  no  means  solve 
the  problem.  As  long  as  public  interest 
continues  at  the  present  fever  heat  the 
Stadium  would  not  be  large  enou^  if  it 
liad  20(),(J(X)  seals.  The  time  may  not  he 
far  distant  when  Harvard  men  will  have 
to  be  content  with  one  ticket  each  for  the 
Yale  game. 

The  Bulletin  has  already  expressed 
the  opinion,  however,  that  if  anvbody  is  to 
have  two  ti'^kets  for  that  game  every  un- 
dergraduate should  have  two,  even  if  some 
of  the  graduates  n)ust  be  limited  to  one 
each.  The  eleven  is  an  undergraduate 
team,  and,  as  loni  as  there  are  tickets 
enough,  every  man  in  College  should  have 
the  chance  to  see  it  play  and  to  take  a 
friend  with  him.  Provision  for  that  change 
in  the  plan  of  assijznment  will  probably  l>t* 
made  before  next  year.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested also  that  students  in  the  graduate 
departments  of  the  University  should  have 
preference  over  the  p^raduates  of  the  Col- 
lege. There  will  be  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  point. 

As  to  the  schedule  of  the  eleven.  The 
Bulletin  has  pointed  out  more  than  oiioe 
that  every  year  the  captain  and  coach  must 
decide  whether  they  prefer  a  hard  sched- 
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Fitta  Making  a  Long  Gain  through  the  Line  in  the  Yale  game. 


ulc  which  will  give  the  team  the  best 
possible  practice  but  probably  cause  many 
injuries  and  perhaps  lead  to  occasional 
defeats,  or  an  easy  schedule  which  will  not 
put  so  much  strain  on  the  individuals  or 
introduce  the  risk  of  defeats  but  may  fail 
to  bring  the  team  up  to  fighting  form  for 
the  first  of  the  two  important  matches  of 
the  season.  Fisher  and  Kane  chose  the 
fonner  policy  this  year,  and  an  unparal- 
leled number  of  injuries,  together  with  a 
defeat  by  Centre  College,  resulted. 

The  Bui-LETIN  has  printed  several  let- 
ters criticising  the  football  management 
because  it  kept  players  out  of  some  of  the 
earlier  games  for  the  sake  of  making  it 
certain  that  they  would  be  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  Princeton  and  Yale  games. 
That  subject  is  an  old  one.  The  point  at 
iasae  is  the  importance  of  winning  the 
Princeton  and  Yale,  games — whether  it  is 
jnstiBable  to  rim  the  rbk  of  losing  the 


Yale  game  for  the  sake  of  defeating 
Centre,  let  us  say. 

These  are  the  questions  which  the  cap- 
tain and  coach  have  to  answer:  "Shall  we 
play  John  Doe  for  the  sake  of  winning  a 
game  on  Nov.  5  although  he  is  already  in- 
jured and  can  last  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
we  feel  sure  that,  if  he  plays,  his  injuries 
will  be  aggravated  so  that  he  cannot  take 
part  in  the  Princeton  and  Yale  games?  Or 
shall  we  give  him  a  week's  rest  with  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  will  then  be 
able  to  play  against  Princeton  and  Yale?" 
These  questions  are  vital  when  John  Doe 
is  one  of  the  the  most  valuable  men  on  the 
squad,  and  the  coach  and  captain  believe 
that  his  absence  will  materially  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  eleven. 

The  only  game  in  which  Harvard  played 
a  substitute  team  this  season  was  the  one 
with  Brown.  That  step  was  taken  frankly 
for  the  purpose  of  saving   the  Harvard 
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players  for  the  Yale  game.   There  has 

been  in  earlier  yeart  some  criticism  of 
Harvard  for  placing  a  substitute  team  in 
the  field  for  the  Brown  game,  but  many 
other  colleges  have  adopted  a  similar 
poKcy  and  consequently  the  criticism  has 


The  more  fundamental  question  is 
whetlier  Harvard  year  after  year  has  an 
advantage  ovn-  Princeton  and  Yak 
cause  it  practically  rests  its  players  for 
two  wedcs  between  the  most  important 
games  of  the  season,  whereas  both  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  have  to  play  their  hnal 
games  on  successive  Saturdays.  That  is 
to  say:  Princeton  plays  Harvard  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  November,  and  Yale  on 
the  second  Saturday;  Yale  plays  Princeton 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  November,  and 
Harvard  on  the  third;  Harvard  plays 
Princeton  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  Yale  on  the  third.  Tlui^.  since 
many  of  the  first-string  Harvard  men  do^.^ 
not  play  against  Brown  on  the  second,  f 
Saturday  in  November,  they  have  a  rest^' 

of  two  u('<-ks. 

The  Harvard  Athletic  Committee  inifrht 
well  look  into  this  matter  and  see 
whether  a  re-arrangement  of  the  schedule 
is  desirable.  Harvard  men  do  not  want  to 
put  their  opponents  at  a  disadvantage.  It 
may  be  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  it  is 
easier  to  bring  a  football  eleven  to  the  top 
notch  of  form  for  the  first  or  second  Sat* 
urday  in  November,  as  Princettm  and  Yale 
now  do,  and  keep  it  there  for  a  week,  than 
it  is  to  roach  the  top  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  November  and  keep  the  team  from  slid- 
ing bade  during  the  next  two  weeks,  as 
Harvard  now  does.  The  Athletic  Commit- 
tee  can  consider  the  situation  and  find  out 
whether  the  Yale  football  men  think  wc 
have  an  advantage  in  our  schedule.  What- 
ever they  may  believe,  they  will  probably 
not  propose  a  rearrangctnent  of  the  sched* 
ulc  as  long  as  Harvard  is  defeating  them. 
But  Harvard  should  act.  if  action  is  neces- 
sary, while  it  is  winning  its  games  against 
Yale. 

Harvard  men  miist  make  up  their  minds 
to  accept  one  thing.  The  days  when  the 


Yale,  Princet<m,  and  Harvard  elevens 
could  defeat  every  other  college  team  in 

the  country  have  long  since  gone  bv.  Manv 
colleges  have  more  men  to  draw  on  for 
material  than  Yale,  Princeton,  or  Har- 
vard, and  are  as  well  coadied.  If  Har* 
vard  plays  Penn.  State  and  other  elevens 
of  that  calibre  it  must  expect  defeat  from 
time  to  time,  especially  as  long  as  the  Har- 
vard deven  remains  in  the  front  rank  of 
diose  in  New  England;  for  every  team 
which  plays  Harvard  will  make  that  game 
the  most  important  one  on  its  schedule, 
while  Harvard  will  always,  it  is  assumed, 
have  its  mind  diiefly  on  die  PrinoelOD  and 
Yale  games.  But  what  of  it?  Harvard 
has  ne\'er  laid  claim  to  any  championship. 
Harvard  men  will  of  course  hope  every 
year  to  win  all  tiie  games  on  the  schedule, 
but,  if  the  eleven  meets  teams  of  the  first 
class,  all  dut  can  be  expected  is  a  reason* 
able  share  of  victories.  And  not  infre- 
quently a  defeat  in  the  middle  of  the  sea- 
son leads  to  success  in  the  final  games, 
whidi  is,  apparently,  the  diief,  althoti^ 
by  no  means  die  only,  desire  of  Ae  Har* 
vard  supporters. 

As  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Bulletin  have  pointed  out.  Harvard  has 
been  criticised  on  the  ground  dial  the 
football  men  would,  if  compelled  to 
choose,  prefer  to  lose  all  of  the  prelimin- 
ary games  and  win  the  Y'^ale  game  rather 
tfaiin  win  all  of  die  preliminary  games  and 
lose  the  Yale  game.  It  is  no  sun,  it  is  not 
even  unsportsmanlike,  to  have  that  predis- 
position, but  most  Harvard  men  do  not 
have  it.  They  look  on  the  Yale  game  as 
the  most  important  one  of  the  year  and 
want  to  win  it  more  than  they  want  to  win 
any  other,  but  thev  would  not  be  content 
with  that  victory  alone. 

The  question  is  asked:  **Why  does  the 
Harvard  eleven  refuse  to  go  away  from 
Cambridge  except  to  play  Yale  and  Prince* 
ton  in  alternate  vears?"  The  answer  is 
easy:  Because  the  Harvard  Faculty  will 
permit,  the  team  to  play  only  one  game 
away  from  home  in  any  football  season. 
The  players  and  coaches  would  be  glad  to 
go  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  for  ex- 
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ample,  or  to  Chii  aj-'o  or  some  other  mid- 
dle-Western city,  but  they  can  not.  That 
^ohibitioii  explains  why  Harvard  is  un- 
able  to  play  some  of  the  '^Conference" 
teams  it  would  like  to  meet.  Quite  nat- 
urally, they  will  not  come  to  Cambridge 
for  a  game  unless  they  have  the  assurance 
ikat  Harvard  will  play  them  on  their  home 
gronnds  the  next  3rear;  Harvard  can  not 
give  that  promise  unless  it  undertakes  to 
abandon  either  the  Yale  or  the  Princeton 
game,  whichever  happens  to  be  scheduled 
away  from  Cambridge  in  tliat  particular 
year. 

Harvard  would  like  every  year  to  play 
e\ery  team  in  the  country,  but  the  schedule 
does  not  include  games  enough.  Fair- 
minded  people  will  admit  that  Harvard  is 
jortified  in  selecting  its  opponents  for 
reasons  whidi  seem  adequate  to  the  Har- 
vard management,  just  as  teams  whirh  do 
not  want  to  play  Harvard  have  llie  right 
to  refuse  to  play — as  several  in  recent 
years  have  refused  to  play — on  Soldiers 
Field. 

And,  finally,  as  to  the  hissing  of  the 
Harvard  eleven  and  other  disagreeable 
incidents  which  have  happened  on  Soldiers 
Fidd  dnring  the  season  just  ended.  Many 
eorrespondoits  of  the  Bulletin  have  ex* 


pressed  indignation  beoau.se  spectators 
who  had  season  tickets  and  sat  among 
Harvard  sympathizers  todc  occasion  to 
cheer  the  visiting  team.  That  experience 
is  not  pleasing  to  Harvard  men,  but  it 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  it  is 
good  discipline  for  the  suul.  if,  however. 
Harvard  sentiment  <m  that  point  is  mani- 
festly united,  it  will  be  easy  in  subsequent 
seasons  to  provide  sections  for  holders  of 
season  tickets  who  want  to  cheer  for  Har- 
vard's opponents.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  loyal  and  devoted  Harvard  men  have 
been  detected  applauding  good  plays  on 
the  part  of  visiting  players. 

The  hissing  and  "booing"  of  tlie  Har- 
vard eleven,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual 
physical  assault  committed  on  Harvard 
players  after  one  of  the  games  this  year, 
will  be  stopped.  If  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tions are  continued,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  rule  that  football  tickets  shall  be 
sold  only  to  Harvard  men  and  that  they 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  Uie  eondoet 
of  the  people  who  occupy  the  seats.  One 
thing  must  be  made  dear:  The  control  of 
Harvard  athletics  can  not  be  turned  over  to 
the  public,  but  must  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Harvard  mani^ement.  That  attitude 
should  not  offend  anybody.      J.  D.  M. 


The  Method  of  Assigning  Football  Tickets 


THE  Crimson  printed  last  Saturday  the 
following  statement  from  the  Har- 
vard Athletic  Association  in  regard 
to  the  allotment  of  tickets  for  the  recent 
\ale-iiar>'ard  football  game: 

Emy  year  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association 
receives  Korea  of  complaints  {nMB  graduates,  un- 
<iccgraduate«.  Faculty  members,  and  others,  the 
Mtve  of  which  complaints  is  as  varied  as  the 
ntunber  recetted.  This  year,  however,  the  prob- 
loM  have  been  very  difficult  owing  to  the  fact 
tkal  the  rules  egtabli<ihed  for  allotting  tickets 
were  made  in  1910  by  a  special  commiMee  of 
which  Mr.  F.  W.  Thayer  was  chairman,  and 
Util  this  year  these  rules  adjusted  themselves 


to  the  conditims  which  were  encountered.  At 
tliat  time  the  committee  attempted  to  meet  the 
following  deaired  resulta: 

1.  That  every  Harvard  man  be  assured  of 

seats  for  himself  and  at  least  one  companion  if 
desired,  at  the  biennial  football  game  with  Yale 

on  Soldiers  Field. 

2.  That  every  Harvard  man  shall  have  • 
chance  to  obtain  such  seats  in  good  location. 

•3.  That  the  Harvard  football  management 
shall  have  at  its  disposal  a  reasonable  number 
of  seats  at  the  game,  to  be  distributed  in  the 
interests  of  the  sport. 

y  That  the  busintss  of  handling  applications 
and  di«itributing  tickets  be  placed  wholly  in  the 
control  of  recognized  experts,  be  rendered  as 
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aulomatically  and  a>  perfeody  as  poMible,  and 
I>e  relieved  of  all  ombarrasaments  which  attend 
the  exercise  «»f  personal  discretion. 

3.  That  the  work  of  liandling  application!} 
and  distributing  lickcta  be  »o  eystemaUsed  as  to 
eliminate  causes  for  personal  complaint  on  the 
part  of  applicants  for  tickets. 

With  these  problems  befora  them,  the  Com- 
mittee recomnended  that  the  anotnent  of  tidcets 
should  be  made  as  foDows: 
J.   Privileged  Classes. 

a.    University,  second  itam,  and  freshman 

team  coaches, 
li    (inivcrsity  nquad  and  managcNb 

c.  Second  sitiuad. 

d.  Freshman  football  >quad. 

e.  Former  university  football  players. 

f.  Members  of  the  Varsity  Club. 

g.  Members  of  the  clans  of  '79.  wlm  run 

triliutfd  to  the  .Sladium  building  fund. 

2.   Group  L    Tickets  for  personal  use;  appli- 
cations for  one  seat  only. 

a.  f!(i!lrjic  tindcrfiradiKili--. 

b.  College  graduates  and  LIniversity  offic- 

ers. 

C.    School  studenlH.    (Sludenli^  in  ihi-  grad- 

uate  or  professional  s^chools. ) 
d.  School  graduates.    (Graduates  of  grad- 

iiatr  or  profrssional  •<clioiil^.) 

J.   Group  2.   Applications  for  two  seats,  one  to 
he  used  personally  by  the  applicant 

.Seniors  and  juniors,  or  dilli  ge  under- 
graduates who  have  attended  College 
not  leas  than  two  acadesaio  years. 

b.  College  gradwrtea  ami  Univenitjr  oflic- 

ers. 

c.  Freshmen  and  aophonores,  or  men  who 

have  attended  CoUegie  IcSS  than  two 
academic  years. 

d.  School  studenia. 

e.  School  graduates. 

A  glance  at  the  problem  in  191U  and  today  is 
sufident  to  show  that  before  another  Yale  game 

at  the  Stadium,  a  new  cunimittee  will  have  to 
adopt  different  rulings  than  those  handed  down 
by  the  1910  committee.  In  the  first  places  every 

Harvard  man  rannot  now  assured  of  "seats 
for  himself  and  at  least  one  companion  if  de- 
sired.** Also,  the  Harrard  food»aU  management 
no  longer  reserves  for  lis  disposal  a  "reasonable 
number  of  seats  at  the  game  to  be  distributed  in 
the  intereals  of  the  aport"  h  fact,  it  became 
necesMry  this  year  tn  rut  nearly  all  of  the  sopho- 
more and  freshman  applications  to  one  seat  and 
this  one  seat  was  on  top  of  the  Stadivm.  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  this  was  donf. 
I>ecause,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Athletic  Association  feds  that  no  grad- 
uate should  have  preference  over  an  undergrad- 
uate.   Even  when  it  became  evident  that  these 


two  undergraduate  classes  had  to  be  cut,  the 
Athletic  Association  still  had  hopes  that  the 
Yale  Athletic  Association  would  return  some  of 
the  tickets  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  and 
the  247  which  were  returned  were  applied  to 
sophomore  and  freshman  applications.  The  H. 
A.  A.  will  recommend  to  the  new  committee  that 
the  allotment  be  changed  so  that  in  Group  2, 
Section  **c**  dtatl  change  place  with  Section  '^b." 

The  complaints,  unfortunately,  do  not  stop 
with  the  men  who  were  cut  to  one  seat  Most  of 
the  fault  found,  however,  by  those  who  receive 
two  scats  is  due  to  the  fart  that  v<Ty  few  of  them 
received  seats  on  the  side  of  the  playing  field 
between  tlie  goal  lines.  Below  is  a  brief  otitline 

of  the  scliemi-  of  distriliution  in  arrorfljnce  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  191U  committee. 

The  number  of  seata  available  for  Harvaid 
ti  were  29,087.  while  the  applicationa  mm- 
itered  close  to  35,000. 

In  the  first  place,  applicants  for  one  seat  are 
always  put  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  These  ap- 
plications have  preference  over  all  others  and 
form  the  cheering  section.  In  the  Yale  game 
they  numbered  l.fiOO.  and  as  there  are  611  seats 
to  a  section  in  the  stone  part  of  the  Stadium, 
this  meant  that  all  of  Section  32  and  33  and  sev- 
eral rows  in  the  colonnade  were  allotted  entirely 

to  one-»eat  men. 

The  first  football  squad  and  roaches  are  al- 
lowed ten  seats  each;  the  second  squad  and 
eoarhes  are  allowed  four  seats  each.  These  ap- 
j)lications  required  1,220  seats,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  stone  part  of  Sections  30  and  31. 
Graduate  Harvard  football  men  are  allowed  four 
seats  each,  and  these  applications,  together  with 
the  applications  of  the  class  of  79,  ex-graduate 
treasurers,  Overseers,  and  members  of  the  Ath^ 
letic  Committee,  numbered  1335  seats.  These 
were  assigned  to  Section  34  and  3S»  and  us  ad> 
ditlon,  81  were  placed  in  the  wooden  seats  on 
the  track  of  Section  30. 

The  Varsity  Club  men  were  assigned  the  track 
seats  of  Sections  30,  31,  34,  and  3S. 

Nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  juniors  and 
seniors  applied  for  two  seats  each,  and  these 
men  were  assigned  all  of  SeetioiB  2^  including 
the  first  row  in  the  colonnade,  dl  of  SeetlMI  S6» 
and  a  part  of  Section  37. 

After  these  applications  bad  been  filled,  there 
were  left  Letucen  the  gosl  lines  in  the  stone 
part  of  the  Stadium,  Section  28,  and  381  seals  in 
Sectioa  37.  The  gradaate  group  had  between 
the  goal  lines  in  the  stone  part  of  the  Stadium 
less  than  600  seats,  and  the  number  of  seats  ap> 
plied  for  in  this  group  was  17,130.  Theae  men 
were  allotted  the  balance  of  Section  37,  all  of 
Section  18  to  28  inclusive,  the  last  rows  and  the 
colonnade  of  Section  29,  30,  31,  34^  35,  and  36, 
the  colonnade  of  Section  32  aud  38*  aild  all  of 
Sections  38  to  42  inclusive. 
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TIk  nunber  of  fiMlunai  and  aopbomom  who 
applird  for  two  »ealt  WM  1,069,  only  69  of  whom 
HOC  allotted  two  seats.  These  men  and  the 
LOOO  wlw  received  one  seat  ware  assigned  to 
thr  lop  ruw-<  of  Section  41,  and  4S,  and  to  sests 
OB  lop  of  the  Stadium. 

The  members  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  all  of 
vihrtin  were  rut  to  one  scat,  numbered  1.691.  and 
tbcK  men  were  given  the  front  seats  of  Section 
H,  no  aaaia,  and  760  standing  qiaccs  on  top  of 
the  Stadima,  and  12  portal  seats  on  the  Yale 
tidt. 

The  tenudning  2,465  seats  were  asaigned  to 

r'lf  £ra<lualf*  of  the  i)rofessional  schfKilfi,  who 
liliewise  were  cut  to  one  seat.  The^  men  occu- 
pied the  balance  of  Sections  42,  48,  and  44. 

FfH-  people  realize  that  the  Stadium  j>r '[x  r 
00  the  Harvard  side  holds  less  than  5,5(X)  pen- 
pli^  so  that  even  If  there  were  no  preferences  at 
all,  where  praduale  and  undergraduate  applica- 
lioBS  total  well  over  35.000  the  chance  for  a 
ffsdaate  to  get  in  these  seats  would  be  only 
about  one  to  seven.  As  it  is,  with  llie  jirffrr'-nces 
recognized  as  ju^t  by  the  graduate  and  under- 
padaaie  eoaamittee  who  drew  vp  the  rules  eleven 
\rjrs  apo.  a  pr.iduaie  ha«  not  more  than  one 
cluace  in  thirty  of  getting  any  of  these  seats. 
Ths  total  number  of  seats  distributed  on  prefer- 
t-nrr*  <iepms  large,  but  almost  any  graduate  will 
admit  that  in  each  individual  case  these  prefer- 
(•eea  are  just  and  should  be  granted. 

The  above  statement  of  allotments  as  to 
poaps  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  since  the  time 
allowed  for  filling  appUcationa  is  SO  short  that 
the  aUetments  to  the  various  groups  must  pro- 
ceed simultaneously,  and  the  various  blocks  of 
tkkets  are  laid  aside  for  the  different  groups  ac- 
csnfiag  to  the  total  nomber  of  tickets  applied 
Isr  hi  each  group.  There  are  individuid  in- 
Usaeaa  where,  in  order  to  use  up  aeata  that  are 
kit  after  Ihe  allotment  to  one  group  has 
hsstt  Made,  seme  men  In  lower  groups  may 

frt  In  a  few  rases  better  seats  than  men  in  the 
hi^Hr  groups;  but  this  situation  is  unavoidable 
ia  the  rash  of  a  distribution  on  which  nearly 

tWSntf4ve  rlerk^  vmrk  for  several  days  from 
bIm  fal  the  morning  to  eleven  at  night. 

The  distribution  is  entirely  by  lot  in  each 
grsnp.  In  fact,  the  clerks  v.!ii>  are  dninp  tln- 
•Sik  never  pay  any  attention — for  that  matter 
da  Ml  know  the  names  of  one  In  a  thousand  of 

Ihs  applicant*.  TTiey  proceed  merely  on  the 
gmeral  scheme  without  regard  to  the  personality 
«f  any  applicant 

\*  above  expressed,  a  new  rommittee  will 
tbortly  he  appointed  and  this  committee  will  be 
cQBposed  of  graduates  and  undergraduates.  The 
Harvard  Athletic  .Association  will  give  its  ideas 
to  the  committee  and  it  hopes  that  before  anoth- 
er Yale  game  many  of  thb  jea^M  proUems  will 
he  Usloiy. 


THE  HARVARD  UON7 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

If  over  a  lion-hearted  team  rojn esented 
Harvard  it  was  the  one  we  .saw  in  ac  tion 
aguiiist  Vale  on  iNov.  19.  Would  this  not 
be  an  atispidotis  moment  for  laimching 
into  the  arena  of  sport  symbols  the  Har* 
vard  Lion  as  fit  competitor  of  the  Tiger 
and  the  Bulldog? 

Kend.\ll  K.  Smith,  '04. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

FOOTBALL  TICKETS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I  have  been  much  inteiwted  ia  reading 
tli<'  letter  of  Aithur  L.  Butler,  *15,  in  the 

lit  I  T.FTIN. 

Vihih'  it  is  of  course  proper  that  those 
graduates  of  Harvard  who  have  won  an 
**H**  in  some  major  sport  shotdd  receive 
preference  in  the  allotment  of  ticlcets  at 
the  foothall  games,  the  point  hrought  out 
by  Mr.  Butler  is  a  good  one,  as  to  the 
number  of  Graduate  School  i>ludents  hold- 
ing seasmi  tidcetg,  the  majority  of  whom 
apparently,  according  to  the  games  I  have 
seen  this  year,  are  anti-Harvard  and  vet 
are  placed  on  the  Harvard  side  of  the  held 
in  good  seats. 

For  all  die  Harvard  football  gamca  I 
have  been  to  since  I  graduated  from  Col< 
lege,  I  have  applied  for  two  seats,  and 
have  never  been  seated  on  the  Harvard  side 
of  the  field,  and  nevier  at  a  Yale  or  Prince- 
ton  game  at  the  Stadium  have  I  been 
seated  anywhere  except  behind  the  goal 
line  in  the  bowl  and  always  on  the  Prince- 
ton or  Yale  side  of  the  held. 

To  get  the  Harvard  graduates  together, 
as  well  as  the  Harvard  undergraduates 
w  ho  make  up  the  cheering  section,  it  mif;ht 
l>e  well  (even  if  some  of  the  graduates 
wish  to  bring  their  wives,  which  always, 
in  the  allotment  of  tidcets  to  big  games, 
puts  one  at  the  tail  of  the  list  so  far  as 
good  seats  are  concerned)  to  evolve  some 
scheme  whereby  those  who  hold  season 
tickets  and  yet  whose  sympathies  are  with 
die  vbidng  team,  can  be  placed  among 
other  spectators  with  whom  they  asree,  at 
the  early  games,  and  also  at  the  Yale  and 
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Prinoetoo  games  if  dieir  applications  for 

tickets  to  the  latter  have  been  successful. 

The  question  that  Mr.  Butler  asks  as  to 
whether  all  students  from  all  rolleges, 
studying  in  the  Graduate  School,  are  anti- 
Harvard  or  not,  merits  c(msiderati<ni.  U 
the  majority  of  such  students  are  against 
Har\'ard,  is  it  a  tradition  of  the  Graduate 
School  or  is  it  the  fault  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege itself?  If  the  latter,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  look  to  our  own  bdiavior  to- 
wards  these  men  and  make  an  attempt  to 
handle  ourselves  so  that  we  shall  have 
their  respect,  not  their  contempt. 

It  cannot  he  Aat  die  fact  Aat  Harvard 
has  won  most  of  its  games  since  1916  and 
has  had  its  share  of  lurk  in  playing  the 
game,  should  warrant  the  exhibition  of 
such  unsportsmanlike  procedure  as  was 
given  by  n  large  number  c»f  persons  at  the 
Stadium  after  the  game  with  Centre  Col* 

Samuel  D.  Warr£n,  '08. 
Boston,  Mass. 

"LEST  WE  FORGET** 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  : 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  Harvard's 
sploidid  victory  over  Yale  on  Nov.  19  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  dealt  with  by  crit- 
ics of  the  game,  sport  writers,  and  wher- 
ever Harvard  and  Yale  men  have  been 
wont  to  meet  together  in  their  respective 
college  homes.  At  the  aame  time,  it  is  well 
for  us  all  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on 
just  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what 
remains  to  he  done. 

In  the  way  of  accomplishment,  I  believe 
that  every  Harvard  man  was  deeply  thrilled 
on  Nov.  19 — whether  at  the  Stadium  or 
as  the  good  news  was  conveyed  by  wire  to 
some  distant  place — at  the  thought  of  his 
identity.  The  lliuught  that  he  was  connect- 
ed by  lasting  ties  to  the  University  that  had 
put  such  a  wdl-coadied  team  on  the  field,  a 
team  po5se<5sing  siirh  superb  fighting  (juali- 
ties,  could  not  fail  to  fill  him  with  pro- 
found pride  and  admiration  for  his  Alma 
MtUer^  Head'Coach  Fisher,  Captain  Kane, 
and  the  members  of  the  team.  There  were 
qualities  of  heroic  effort  put  forth  in  that 


game  by  the  Harvard  team  which  endeared 
the  resulting  victory  to  every  Harvard  man 

as  no  victory  over  Yale  in  years  and  years 
of  play  has  done. 

Yet,  even  in  the  hour  of  victory,  it  is 
wdl  to  oondder  vdiat  remains  to  be  ac' 
complisbed.  The  facts  cannot  be  escaped. 
Harvard  has  now  won  12  games  against  23 
for  Yale.  In  other  words,  our  victory  this 
year — while  in  itself  a  tremendous  tri- 
umph— ^is  in  reality  merdy  another  mile- 
stone towards  that  goal  whidl  I  believe 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  living 
Harvard  man — namely,  to  see  the  football 
series  widi  Yale  tied,  and,  yea,  more  dian 
tied! 

Many  consider  this  year's  Yale  team  the 
best  in  ten  years,  and  Yale  is  a  whole  lot 
nearer  to  the  gaining  of  her  great  ambition 
than  many  witnesses  of  this  year's  defeat 
will  believe.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  games 
of  the  last  four  years  have  shown  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  teams,  correctly  trained 
in  the  modern  science  of  football,  cannot 
make  runaway  scores  against  eadi  odier. 
Secondly,  it  is  well  to  note  that  Yale  is 
quietly  and  methodically  introducing  a 
system  similar  to  our  own.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  inaugurating  this  new  plan  that  the 
Yale  coadies  ddihwaldy  planned  an  easy 
schedule  for  the  team  this  fall.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  results  of  this  year  are  con- 
sidered encouraging  down  at  Yale.  Har- 
mony  once  more  prevails  between  die 
ooadies,  the  team,  and  the  coUe^  authori- 
ties. The  Yale  team  of  next  year  will  be 
a  better,  smoother,  more  finished  team  be- 
cause of  this  situation. 

In  the  light  of  diese  facts,  it  is  necessary 
that  every  Harvard  man  should  consider 
each  impending  struggle  with  Yale  in  the 
same  li,i;ht  as  this  year's  game.  If  he  does 
not,  if  that  dread  disease  known  as  over- 
confidence  ever  again  pervades  tiie  ranks 
of  either  undergraduates  or  graduates,  or 
both,  the  disastroTis  "morning  after"  will 
surely  come  and  Harvard  will  rise  to  find 
itself  beaten  by  a  Yale  team  which  has  suc- 
cessfully adopted  its  own  intensive  medi- 
ods  of  instruction. 

I,  for  one,  like  to  think  that  my  attend- 
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uce  at  the  games  this  fall  did  its  bit  to  en* 
coarage  the  team  in  the  face  off  mlafortaae. 
TiKKfore,  I  am  pledging  myself  now  to  do 
the  wme  another  fall  with  the  realization 
that  we  shall  be  called  upon  for  the  same 
heroic  effort  to  gain  tlrat  victory  ivhich 
every  Harvard  man  eo  earnestly  desires 
one  Tear  from  now. 

B.  W.  Knowlton,  '18. 

Aew  Orleans. 

HOW  CENTRE  CELEBRATED 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter 

written  by  a  woman  who  lives  in  Danville, 

Kv..  shows  how  the  people  of  that  town 

(flchrated  the  recent  football  victory  of 

Centre  College  over  Harvard: 

There  iMver  was  soch  a  celebration.  The 
lloies  doaed;  everybody,  black  and  ^vliitc,  went 
la  the  train.  The  Governor  of  Kentucky  and  all 
eeiebritiet  cane  to  give  addreaies  of  vreleone. 

The  team  was  taken  off  thf  train  by  cheering 
coUege  mates  and  carried  to  our  one  motor  fire 
cngiae  with  Brace  McMillan  bagging  the  bail 
aad  Mated  in  front  on  a  but;r  si]vi>r  clobr;  the 
test  placed  all  over  it.  A  huge  band  of  music,  a 
gnod  marshal  on  a  white  horse  leading  the  pro* 
rr-i-iion,  and  followed  by  marchinp,  cheering  stu- 
dents of  all  the  colleges,  girls  and  boys,  and  then 
boMfaeda  of  molora  decorated  with  yellow  and 
white.  Centre's  colors.  We  all  drove  to  Main 
Street  where  our  block  was  chained  up  in  front 
of  the  conrt  house  and  only  the  celebrities  were 
allowed  to  drive  tliroupli.  Then  the  speech  mak- 
ing started  and  y^.  all  yelled  ourselves  hoarse 
aad  finally  lost  our  voices  altogether. 

FILMS  OF  THE  YALE  GAME 

The  Harvard  Crimson  had  a  series  of 
moving  pictures  taken  of  the  rerrnt  Yale- 
Harvard  football  game  in  the  Stadium, 
and  the  films  can  now  be  obtamed  by 
Harvard  Clubs.  The  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  films  is  $20.  Requests  for  the  pictures 
-hould  be  sent  to  Charles  D.  Whidden, 
Bu«iiness  Manager  of  the  Harvard  Crimson, 
18  Plympton  St^  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Fi-^ke  Brown,  '22,  of  Plymouth,  has  been  re- 
nted captain  of  the  wrestling  team.  He  was  a 
yaard  on  Ihe  foolhall  deven  and  is  captain  of 
dK  tcaclc  team  also. 


HOCKEY  PRACTICE  BEGINS 

Regular  practice  fur  the  university  hock- 
ey team  began  this  week,  at  the  Boston 
Arena,  under  the  diroction  of  Coach  Wil- 
liam H.  Claflin,  '15.  Candidates  for  both 
the  university  and  freshman  teams  met  in 
the  Harvard  Union  last  Monday  evening 
to  hear  the  plans  for  the  season  discnssed 
by  Claflin  and  George  Owen,  *23,  captain 
of  the  university  team. 

Only  four  players  who  have  won  their 
letters  are  eligible  for  the  tmiversity  team 
this  year:  Captain  Owen,  *23,  of  Newton, 
cover-point;  Donald  Angler,  '22,  of  Wa- 
han,  forward;  C.  W.  Baker,  '22,  of  New 
York  City,  right  wing;  and  J.  M.  Martin, 
*22,  of  Cndiridge,  forward. 

The  following  men  were  members  of  the 
hockey  squad  last  year,  but  did  not  win 
their  letters:  W.  J.  Banes,  '22.  of  Media, 
Pa.;  W.  D.  Burden,  '22,  of  New  Vork  City; 
H.  F.  Colt,  '22,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  J.  H. 
Dempsey,  '23,  of  Boston;  J.  G.  Flint,  *23,  of 
Boston;  Mitchell  Gratwick,  '22,  of  Lin- 
wood,  N.  Y.;  R.  R.  Higgins,  '22,  of  Win- 
chester; Joseph  Larocque,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Ber- 
nardsvilte,  N.  J.;  and  R.  E.  Smi^,  *22,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  following  inemher?  of  the  freshman 
team  last  vear  won  iheir  class  numerals 
and  are  eligible  for  university  hockey  this 
year:  Nelson  Cabot,  *24s  of  East  Milton; 
W.  E,  Crosby,  Jr.,  '24,  of  West  Newton; 
Harrison  C»ardner,  '24,  of  Boston;  Corliss 
Lamont,  '24,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.;  J.  J. 
Lee,  '24,  of  Westwood;  T.  F.  Sherman, 
*24,  of  MUton;  and  G.  G.  Walker,  "24^  of 
Dongan  Hills,  N.  Y. 

BASKETBALL  PRACTICE  BEGINS 

Basketball  practice  l>egan  Monday,  Nov. 
21,  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  under 
the  direction  of  Coach  Edward  A.  Wacht- 
er,  Jr.,  and  J.  R.  Tolberl,  Jr.,  '22,  tonaet 
captain  of  the  team  and  aseistant  coach 
this  year.  This  is  the  second  year  in 
which  basketball  has  been  a  regular  minor 
sport  at  Harvard  since  it  was  dropped 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  All  the  men  who 
won  their  letters  in  basketball  last  year. 
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(wcepl  TuUhtI  ami  Cliase,  are  in  Collegt- 
and  eligible  for  the  team,  as  well  as  the 
men  who  made  up  the  f  reshmmi  team  last 
year.   Several  members  of  the  university 

football  toani  are  rxperted  to  report  for 
practice  next  \\<M'k.  The  first  basketball 
game  for  the  ^eahon  is  scheduled  for  Dec. 
6. 

The  regular  ]>Ia\('r:^  on  the  1920  team 
%vho  are  candidates  for  the  team  again  this 
year  are:  A.  K.  Mcl^eish,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Fort 
Benton,  Mont.,  captain  and  left  forward; 
H.  B.  Tyson,  *23,  of  New  York  City,  cen- 
tre; R.  W.  Fttis,  '23»  of  Brookline,  right 
forward;  H.  E.  Feiring.  '23.  of  Bucyrus, 
O..  ripht  guard.  Also,  J.  M.  Hartley,  2d. 
'23,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  W.  V.  Miller, 
'23,  of  Roxbury;  and  John  Pallo,  *23,  of 
Westfield,  were  members  of  the  squad  last 
year  and  won  dieir  letters.  In  addition 
the  following  men,  who  were  on  the  squad 
last  vear  but  did  not  win  their  letters,  are 
available:  G.  T.  Barker,  '23,  of  Milford, 
Me.;  K.  A.  Buchanan,  '22,  of  Bucyrus,  O.; 
R.  F.  Doolittlo,  '23,  of  New  Ymk  City;  D. 
F.  E<ran,  '23,  of  Newport,  R.  I.;  A.  S. 
Love,  '22,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  C.  C.  Marnm- 
l>er.  '22,  of  Newtonville;  and  iNorman 
Tishman,  '23,  of  New  York  City. 

HARVARD  WINS  AT  SOCCER 
Harvard  defeated  Haverford  Gkllege  at  soccer, 

4  goals  to  1.  last  Friday  aft<  rno(in  on  Soldiers 
F1el<L  The  first  period  ended  with  a  1  to  1  tie, 
but  in  the  second  half  Harvard  seored  three  ad- 
ditional poali.  This  game  put  Har%'ard  in  foorth 
place  in  the  intercollegiate  soccer  league. 
The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 

HARVAsn.  Haverfokd. 

Brigham,  g.  g.,  Wilbur 

Hartley,  r.f.  l.f.,  Leeds 

Hdaer,  li.  r.f..  Fisher 

Begg,  r.kb.  ].h.b.,  Longstreth 

Murray,  c.h.b.  c.h.b.,  Mucnch 

Heath,  I.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Bucknell 

Tutllf.  r.o.f.  I.o.f.,  Janney 

Cope,  r.i.f.  l.i.f.,  Hoag 

Byington,  c.  c,  Snader 

Lamnnt,  l.i.f.  r.i.f.,  Hunsicker 

Eldridge,  l.o.f.  r.o.f.,  Mckinley 

Score,  Harvard  4,  Haverford  1  Goals,  Han- 
sicker,  Byington,  H*'i/.f  r.  Tiitio.  two  2r)  minute 
periods.  Referee,  John  Howe,  Boston  Referees' 
.^ssodatioo. 


NORTH  SHORE  HARVARD  CLUB 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  26,  1921,  a  din- 
ner was  held  at  the  Salem,  Mast.,  Golf  Ctak  for 

flip  purposn  of  organiAinp  the  Harvard  Club  of 
ilie  North  Shore,  to  consist  of  alumni  from  tbe 
district  between  Salem  and  Gleacesler,  Msm. 
Seventy-sf  ven  alumni  from  thi«  district  wen- 
present.  After  an  informal  dinner.  Professor  Qif- 
ford  H.  Moore,  *89,  of  the  Facolty;  N.  Hertoa 

Hate  lipldfT.  '01.  President  of  the  New  Fncland 
Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs;  Walter  H.  Trum- 
bull, Jr.,  *15,  and  Ernest  W.  Soocr.  Ifi.  of  ^ 
year's  football  coachinp  staff,  spoke  of  variou' 
activities  of  tbe  Faculty,  the  alumni,  and  the  ub- 
dergraduates. 

After  the  Club  had  been  organized,  the  fol- 
lowing ofioers  were  elected  for  tbe  coming  year: 
Prrsident,  James  Duncan  Phillips,  *97,  of  Top» 
firlW  Nice-President,  Raymond  S.  Wilkins,  '12, 
of  Salem.  Secretary-Treasurer,  James  C.  Tmnh 
bull,  '12,  of  Salem.  Executive  Committee,  Dao- 
vcrs,  Frederic  W.  Baldwin,  M.D.  '86;  Beverly. 
Albert  Boydcn,  '94;  Salem,  Oscar  J.  Ivcs,  TO; 
Peabody.  Daniel  C.  Manning,  '04;  Marblehead 
.Samuel  C.  F.veleth.  M  D.  '08;  Manchester.  Alvin 
F.  Sortwfll.  '14;  (iloucestcr,  William  Mf»ore,  '18. 

The  following  charter  mrmbors  of  the  clul' 
attended  the  meeting: 

.Salem— C.  A.  .\heame,  Jr.,  M.f).  '89,  C.  F, 
.\Ilen,  '21,  R.  E.  .\pthorp,  '03,  S.  H.  Batchelder. 
'99,  G.  E.  Benson,  '15,  Francis  Brown.  'M.  A.  H 

C.  Hrown,  '16,  J.  D.  Burns,  '03,  F.  A.  Caswril. 
19.  A.  W.  Chisholm,  '12,  G.  W.  Dawson,  12. 

P.  J.  Finnegan,  '08,  D.  C.  Fitx.  "OS,  Hiram  FVeed* 
man.  '17,  .Samuel  Freedman,  *09,  D.  I..  Fumrsv 

04,  Max  Goldberg,  07,  H.  P.  Goldstein,  '18,  R. 
W.  Hill,  LLB.  '10,  Look  Hnrwiti,  *18.  0.  J. 
Ives,  *03,  L.  O.  Johnson,  'BS,  Bradshaw  Lang- 
maid,  '11.  E.  C.  Madt,  Jr„  'IS,  C  E.  Murphy, 

D.  M.D.  '98,  Willian  A  Vwr,  "SO,  S.  W.  PhUBps. 
•95.  W.  G.  Phippen.  "00,  W.  O.  Safford,  '84,  R. 
D.  Sanders,  '09,  R.  D.  Seamans,  '13,  P.  H. 
Smith,  11«  W.  F.  SphuMT*  "74,  N.  G.  Tntmn, 
'03,  James  C.  Trumbull,  '12,  S.  F.  Walcott,  "01, 
R.  S.  Wilkins,  '12,  Meyer  Winer,  D.MJ).  'U. 
R.  H.  Wiewall,  D7. 

Beverly  D.  If.  Bell,  '19,  C.  B.  Burnham, 
D.M.D.  '98,  A.  G.  Catberon,  LUB.  '05,  M.  %L 
Dodge,  Xn,  J.  P.  Dyer,  *17,  E.  J.  F!tiGiMi«i. 
'20,  J.  M.  Foster,  '11,  A.  E.  l.unt,  '03.  C.  C.  Pope, 
08,  R.  P.  Pope,  '10,  Gordon  Robertson,  14,  P. 
M.  Smith,  '11,  F.  G.  Statder.  MJ).  R.  E. 
Stone,  M.  D.  'd'). 

Peabody— J.  F.  Cburcb,  '09,  J.  E.  Farley,  '16^ 

5.  N.  Gardner,  '17,  John  J.  Mickey,  M.D.  XB,  D. 
C.  Manning,  '04,  T.  J.  O'Sbet.  *1%  F.  W.  Fewi- 
roan,  02,  A.  W.  Sim,  "BSu 

Danvers— F.  W.  Baldwin,  BID.  "86,  L  W. 
Jenkins,  *%,  Andrew  Nichols,  3d^  12^  J.  V. 
Nicbols,  '03,  L  E  Smith,  '95. 

Haihlehead— R.  0.  Brackett,  "07,  S.  C  Eve> 
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kdb,  KO.  ns,  Fmbriek  Robimon,  Jr^  '17,  J. 
Howard  Smith,  15. 

TojMiield— T.  L.  Jenkins,  M.D.  '90.  J.  D.  Phil- 
Bp%  ^* 

Wcaham— T.  Ciuricr  Craig,  VI,  F.  M.  Libby, 
11. 

Cfonoetter— William  Mooic,  *U. 

Manchrstcr— D.  E.  O  Bricn,  "OS. 
Masnolia^WilUam  H.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '14. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  TORONTO 

The  nineteenth  annual  dinner  and  meeting  uf 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Toronto  was  held  at  Mart 
Hooie  at  the  University  of  Toronto  on  the  even* 
inc  i){  \r<>nday.  Nov.  21. 

Hart  Hoiue  was  established  two  years  ago  as 
t  einb  for  imdergradaates  and  graduates  at  the 

University  of  Toronto;  it  rontains  an  eatiiip 
hall,  libraries,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  run- 
■hig  trade,  a  oompletely-equipped  ihettre,  and 
other  conveniences  and  necessities  for  the  men 
itodying  at  Toronto  University.  The  Harvard 
■en  were  moat  enthadastie  alMWt  the  House. 

Twenf> one  memln-rs  of  the  Harvard  Cliili 
were  at  the  dinner,  and  several  of  them,  as  well 
as  some  «f  the  gaMl%  apoke  on  matlera  of  cor* 
rrnt  intetcat,  eapiedally  the  coiiferanoe  at  Wash- 

incton. 

The  club  reelected    the   following  eSeen: 

President.  R.  E.  L.  Kitiredge,  107;  aecretaiy* 
treasurer,  S.  B.  Trainer,  '04 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  thr  Harvard  Club  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  wes  hfid  on  the  evening 
of  Oct  28  at  the  University  Cluh  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Ralph  H.  Watson,  '00;  vice-president,  H.  R.  Mil- 
liard, *14;  secretar>-,  C.  H.  Wolfe,  '10;  treasurer, 
L  B.  Duff,  *13;  members  of  the  executive  com- 
■ittee,  A.  C  Lehman,  X)!,  E.  B.  Lee,  '99; 
dbolarship  committee,  S.  J.  Watts,  "OS,  H.  V. 
IRaiSer,  X)5,  J.  A.  Crane,  LL.B.  "09.  E.  K. 
dnu,  tIS,  remaina  as  cliainnan  of  tlie  appoint* 
■cot  comnittee. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUIMNI  SMOKER 

A  smoker  for  the  alumni  of  all  ciillcprs  hav- 
ing ieprr<*entation  in  Boston  will  In-  held  in  the 
aadilorium  of  the  Boston  City  Clul)  on  FVi> 
day  evening.  December  9,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

Several  of  the  colleges  participating,  includ- 
iag  Harvard,  will  provide  entcrtainmentii.  The 
seating  will  be  at  small  tables,  and  refreshments 
will  iie  served. 

A  fimited  number  uf  tickets  at  S1.50  each 
an  arailable  for  Harvard  alumni,  and  may  be 
ckaiaed  by  application  at  the  office  of  the  Har- 
nrd  Onb  of  Boston. 


DINNER  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  IMS 

Ninety-four  men  were  present  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  class  of  1908,  held  in  the  Aeacu* 
lapian  R  >om  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on 
the  evening  before  the  Yale  football  game. 
Dwight  Brigham  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
railroad  situation,  and  R.  M.  Sedgwick,  ^21,  one 
of  the  coaches  of  the  eleven,  diacoased  the  pro. 
gress  of  thr  team  during  the  few  weeks  before 
the  Yale  game.  Further  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  a  special  committee  of  the  class.  After 
the  meeting  the  class  went  downstairs?  to  Har- 
vard Hall  to  join  other  classes  in  singing  foot- 
ball flonga. 

The  namea  of  thoae  who  attended  the  dinnrr 

follow : 

Horatio  Alden,  Ernest  B.  Allen,  Charles  Alny, 

Jr..  R.  E.  Apthorp.  John  W.  Baker.  Harold  B. 
Barney,  Edward  Becker,  Edward  D.  Bement, 
Wallaoe  C.  Bennett,  Jay  R.  Benton,  George  H. 
Binney.  John  G.  Breslin,  Dwight  S.  Brigham, 
Percy  W.  Brown,  Carlisle  W.  Burton,  Ralph  D. 
Chamberlin,  Thomas  T.  Clark.  William  H.  Cliff. 

Victor  Cobb,  Franklin  M.  Cohen,  George  I. 
Cohen,  A.  Barr  Comstock,  Edward  Dana,  George 
H.  Delano,  Thaxter  Eaton,  William  V.  Ellis, 
Everett  W.  English,  Ralph  R.  Firkett,  Philip  J. 
Finnegan,  R.  K.  Fletcher,  Benjamin  S.  Foss. 
George  S.  Fuller,  Charles  Furber,  Gregory  W. 
Grover.  W.  H.  Y.  Hack.  tt,  Horare  W.  Hall.  Loui- 
B.  Harding,  P.  A.  Harrison.  Dwipht  Brad'ord 
Hill,  William  P.  Homans,  Ginr^e  llowi .  Kllidii 
B.  Hughes,  Everett  N.  Hutchins,  Maynard  Hutch- 
inson, Henry  Webb  Hydt\  Henderson  Inches. 
(^)rton  James,  J.  J.  Kaplan.  W.  E.  Kavenafh, 
Claude  H.  Ketchum.  Robert  F.  Kimball.  Hervev 
W.  King.  Dudley  R.  l.«land,  F.dward  I..  Line  >ln. 

A.  P.  Liirin?,  Jr.,  James  F.  MacDonald,  Austin 

B.  Mason,  Fred  J.  Mclsaac,  L.  G.  Miller,  John 
A.  Moir,  Thomas  C.  O'Brien,  James  P.  O'Hare, 
John  B  O'Hare.  M.  \I.  Osborne.  E.  V.  B.  Parke, 
R.  C.  Partridge,  C.  C.  Pell,  David  A.  Pfromm. 
W.  L.  Phillips,  W.  V.  Plummer.  Chester  C.  Pope. 
John  Richardson.  Eliot  H.  Robinson,  Mason  T. 
Rogers,  Orville  F.  Rogers,  Jr..  Alfred  A.  Silton, 
Dana  Somes,  Romeyn  A.  Spare,  J.  Howard  Stan- 
nard,  Benjamin  T.  Stephenson,  Oliver  E.  Story. 
Eugene  B.  Straasburger,  George  G.  Tarbell,  Win- 
throp  Tay?or,  WilUam  F.  Temple,  Jr.,  A.  E.  Van 
Bibber,  John  L.  Warren.  George  F.  Wateis.  Jolin 
W.  Webber,  Edmund  G.  White.  S.  W.  White,  J. 
Lawton  Whilloek,  Maurice  E.  Wyner. 

190S  SMOKER  IN  BOSTON 

The  class  of  1905  will  have  a  smoker  in  the 
Harvard  Club  o'  Boston  at  8  o'clock  on  Monday. 
Dec.  12.  Mr.  Irving  Bullard,  vice-president  of 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston,  will 
will  give  an  address  on  "Hitting  the  High  Spol!« 
of  Enrope." 
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PROFESSOR  LYON  TO  RETIRE 

Dr.  David  Gordon  Lyon,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  at  Harvard 
for  nearly  forty  years  and  Director  of  the 
Semitic  Museum  for  thirty  years,  will  re- 
tire next  summer  from  the  Hancock  Pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Lang- 
uages which  he  now  occupies.  He  has 
been  appointed  Hancock  Professor.  Emeri- 
tus, as  of  Sept.  1,  1922. 

Professor  Lyon  is  well  known  for  his 
connection  with  the  Semitic  Museum.  He 


tions  there,  and  discovered  the  earliest 
specimens  of  handwriting  ever  found  in 
Palestine.  He  became  Hancock  Professor 
in  1910  upon  the  retirement  of  the  late 
Professor  Crawford  H.  Toy.  He  has  given 
courses  at  Harvard  in  Hebrew  and  Assy- 
rian Languages  and  in  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  which  he  was  also  re- 
cording secretary  from  1886  to  189.5.  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  of  which 
he  was  corresponding  secretary  from  1894- 
to  189.5  and  president  in  1910.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Keilschrifttexte  Sargons  Konig* 
von  Assyrien,"  "An  Assyrian  Manual," 
and  many  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Smietv. 


ProfeMor  D.  G.  Lyon. 

was  instrumental  in  founding  it.  After 
the  generosity  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  had 
assured  its  establishment.  Professor  Lyon 
supervise^l  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  building,  and  arranged  its  collections 
which  serve  to  illustrate  Bible  history. 

Dr.  Lyon  graduated  from  Howard  Col- 
lege, Ala.,  in  1879,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  from  Leipzig  in  1882.  Har- 
vard bestowed  the  honorary  degree  of 
S.T.D.  on  him  in  1901.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity, 
the  oldest  endowed  prof»^sorship  in  North 
America.  In  1891  Profess(>r  Lvon  became 
Director  of  the  Semitic  Museum.  In  1906 
he  went  to  Samaria  to  undertake  excava- 


CHARLES  F.  MASON.  '82,  RESIGNS 

Charles  F.  Mason,  '82,  Bursar  of  Har- 
vard L^niversity,  will  retire  on  June  12 
next,  at  the  close  of  his  thirty-fourth  year 
of  service  in  his  present  position,  and  will 
be  on  leave  of  absence  from  active  duty 
during  the  period  from  Dec.  1  to  June  12. 

Mr.  Mason  was  appointed  Bursar  on 
June  1888.  At  that  time  the  annual 
operating  expenses  of  the  University 
amounted  to  about  S600,000.  whereas  now 
they  are  over  $5,000,000. 

Frederick  S.  Mead,  '87,  Comptroller  of 
the  University,  will  ser>'e  as  acting  Bursar 
until  the  Corporation  selects  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Mason. 

JOHN  HARVARD'S  314th  BIRTHDAY 

In  commemoration  of  the  314-th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  John  Harvard,  Rev. 
Augustus  M.  Lord,  %^,  S.T.B.  '87,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  College  preacher 
for  the  week,  conducted  a  special  ser\'ice 
in  Applcton  Chapel  last  Saturday  at  8.45 
A.M.  Before  the  chapel  service,  Dean 
Greenough,  President  of  the  Harvard  Me- 
morial Society,  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
statue  of  John  Harvard  in  the  Delta. 

A  large  collection  of  photographs  and 
books  which  relate  to  John  Harvard  and 
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bis  time  tvas  on  exhibitiun  in  the  TreaauTe 
Room  of  the  Widener  Library  during 
the  anniversary  week.  The  collection  in- 
cluded a  photograph  of  llie  Harvard  House 
in  Stratford,  England,  which  helonped  to 
John  Har\'ard*8  mother;  a  sketch  of  the 
Qmco's  Head  Iiui,whidi  was  bequealhed  to 
Joha  Hanrard  by  lus  mother  and  iiHhidh  es- 
caped the  fire  of  1676  while  the  Tabard 
and  ahout  500  hoiisp<;  in  the  neighhorhood 
were  destroyed.  Several  photopraplis 
showed  the  Harvard  memorial  window  in 
Sonlhwark  Cathedral,  London,  given  by 
the  late  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  executed  by 
John  Lafarge.  John  Harvard  was  baptised 
at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Soutbwark,  on 
Nov.  29.  1607. 

The  collection  included  also  photo* 
graphs  of  the  Harvard  memorial  window 
in  the  chapel  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  the  Harvard  monument  on 
Burial  Hill.  Charlestown;  llie  record  of  the 
marriage  of  John  HMrranTs  mother  and 
fadier;  and  three  signatures  of  John  Har* 
vird  from  the  Emmanuel  College  admis- 
sion book,  a  book  in  the  Emmanuel  College 
library,  and  his  signature  for  the  M.A.  de- 
gree at  the  Registry  in  the  University  of 
Cambri^fte. 

"The  Ch  ristian  warfare  Against  the 
Deuill  World  anfl  Flrfh."  tbf  only  volume 
known  to  have  been  in  John  Harvard's 
library  and  to  have  survived  llie  fire  of 
1764  when  all  die  other  Harvard  books 
were  destroyed,  was  placed  on  exhibition, 
together  with  an  original  copy  of  "New 
England's  First  Fruits,"  (1643),  which  in- 
cludes the  first  printed  account  of  the 
fooBdhig  of  the  College  and  the  first  men* 
tioi  in  print  of  John  Harvard's  name. 

THAHKSGIVINC  DAT  CimRTADIMBMT 

Thaolafiving  Day  wu  celebrated  at  Phillips 

BrfKiks  Hou*€  by  an  informal  entertainment  and 
T«cepUoa  io  the  evening.  Dean  Greenough  made 
•  Amt  apeech  of  welcome;  M.  H.  Dill,  1  SX.A., 
**nf  several  songs;  Miss  Margaret  J.  Pealdc  of 
Emenon  School  of  Oratory  read;  a  group 
«f  Ma  from  the  Harvard  dee  Club  sang;  and  a 
prestidigitator  performed  a  series  of  tricks.  Re- 
freshiaeitu  consisted  of  doughnuts,  cider,  nuts, 
ndcHMly. 


RECENT  BOOKS  BY  HARVARD  MEN 

BUsi  Penry,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

"Life  and  Letters  of  Hmry  T  or  Tligginson,"  At- 
lantic MoQtiUy  Press:  The  record  of  an  Amer- 
ican soldier,  eitiaea»  man  of  affaui,  and  warm 
and  helpful  friend  of  Hanrsid  Universily.  Pp. 
557.   Price,  $4. 

*92— W.  Caraenm  Forbes,  ULD.  (Hon.)  12. 
"Tlip  Romance  of  Business,"  Houglitori,  Mifflin: 
Tlie  romantic  aspects  of  modem  commerce,  the 
relations  of  each  part  of  the  bnsiness  structure 
to  others,  and  of  the  wliole  to  daily  life,  origin- 
ally contributed  from  montii  to  month  to  the 
Open  JtoodL  Pp.  2S8.  Price,  $1.65. 

"07  -Hermann  Hagedurn.  "Roosevelt  in  the 
Baci  Landa,"  Houghton,  Mtffiln:  The  story  of 
Theodore  Roosevek*!  ranching  days  in  the  Bad 
Lands  from  1883  to  1887.  Illustrated  from  pho- 
togri^hs  and  scenes  connected  with  Rooserelt'a 
life  as  a  ranchman.  Pp.  491.   Price,  $5. 

'II — ^Edward  L.  Viets,  "The  Masque  of  Morn- 
ing," Four  Seas  Co.,  Boston:  A  short  play  which 
may  be  produced  out  of  doors,  and  some  "old- 
fashioned  lyrics."  .Ppi  4S.  Price,  H. 

LECTURES  ON  BUSINESS  MATTERS 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Business  Srhool 
Qob,  specialists  in  various  bosfaMM  enterprises 
have  ret-pntU  "ipivken  on  suhjerts  ronnected  with 
their  work  bclure  members  of  the  cluh.  ' 

J.  H.  Jackson,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  at 
the  Business  School,  now  director  of  courses 
of  training  in  the  Boston  .Accounting  house  of 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  addressed  the  ac- 
counting group  of  the  Business  Club  on  "The 
Growing  Importance  of  Public  Accounting  in 
Bn^ess"  on  Nov.  8.  Aadttant  Professor 
lianis  of  the  Economics  Department  spoke  on 
"Our  Economic  and  Financial  Relations  with 
Earope  siaee  the  Armistice**  before  the  statis* 

tical  proup  on  Nov.  10.  Fretleric  H.  Curtiss,  "91, 
Foderai  Reserve  Agent  of  Boston,  spoke  on  "The 
Foderai  Reserre  Banks  in  ^e  Bnsiness  Crisis** 
before  the  banking  group  on  Nov.  14.  L.  \^'. 
DcMotte,  director  of  personnel  of  the  American 
Express  Co.,  spoke  on  **The  Foreign  Activities 
of  the  .\merican  Express  Co."  before  the  for- 
eign trade  group  on  Nov.  15.  H.  S.  Denniaon, 
preddent  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 
discussed  "The  Future  of  the  Sales  Organiza- 
tion'* and  '^he  Recent  Unemployment  Confer- 
ence at  Washington**  before  the  entire  Business 
School  Club  on  Nov.  17.  On  Monday  evening, 
Nov.  21,  T.  W.  Pelham,  sales  manager  of  tiie 
Gillette  Safety  Raxor  Co.,  talked  about  "Side- 
lights on  the  Marketing  of  Gillette  Rimrs"  be- 
fore the  marketing  group.  S.  H.  Greene,  of  the 
construction  firm  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co., 
Boston,  discussed  "Service  as  an  Aid  lo  Pro* 
duction"  nn  Tuesday  evening,  Nov,  22,  liefore 
the  industrial  management  group. 
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FIRST  WHmNG  CONCERT 

Program,  Paine  Hall,  Dec  7,  at  8  P.  M. 

MiM  Loraine  Wyman,  SopranOb 

Mr.  George  Barrcre,  Flute. 

Mr.  .Arthur  Whiting,  HarpMchord. 

Bach,  Sonata,  E  major. 

Old   English  Ballads- 
Three  Ravens. 

My  Johnnie  was  a  ahoeoiaker. 

The  Nic;htingale. 

King  Herod  and  «lie  roasted  Code 
Scarlatti — Pastorale. 

Menuetto. 
Handel— Allegro. 

The  Harmonious  Blacksmith. 
Gluck — Airs  and  Dances  from  "Orpheus,"  ".Al- 

ceste,"  "Armide." 
Chansons  Populaires,  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
Quand  je  menais  mes  ehevaux  boire. 
II  ctait  une  bergere. 
Disons  le  chapelet. 
L*«tat  dea  FHles. 
Le  chale«lt  d'amour. 
Au  bois  Rossigoloi. 

GLEE  CLUB  CONTEST  Of  NEW  YORK 

The  sixth  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  Contest 
will  be  he'd  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Musical  Corporation  at  Carneei)*  Hail. 
New  York  City,  on  Saturday  evenine,  March  4. 
1922.  Since  last  year,  the  glee  clubs  of  Yale 
University  and  We»leyan  University  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  competitors,  hitherto  com- 
posed of  Amherst.  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  New 
York  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  .Stat«*.  Princeton,  and  Harvard. 

A.  F.  Pickerneil.  14^  of  422  Fulton  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  is  pfesident  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Mi'sri'al  Corporation,  and  will  receive  applica- 
tions for  tickets  at  $2.50  each.  Furtiier  details 
will  be  announced  later. 

RECEPTION  TO  M.  d'lNDY 

A  nTcplion  in  honor  nf  M.  Vincent  d*Indy. 
the  French  composer,  will  be  given  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  December  (i,  from  4.30  to  6  o'clock, 
in  the  F(i;p  \rt  Museum,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Diviaiun  of  Fine  Arts,  the  47  Workshop,  and 
the  Division  of  Music.  All  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  their  families  are 
invited,  als)  all  students  taking  courses  in  any 
of  the  above  departments  of  the  University.  The 
Glee  Club  will  sing. 

Elododl  to  Ibo  Stndaaft  Council 

C  C  Macomber  of  Newtonville  and  J.  M. 

Martin  of  Camhriiljie  ha\e  heen  eh-ded  members 
of  the  Student  Council  from  the  class  of  1922. 


SQUASH  RACQUETS 

In  the  final  maleh  of  the  fall  squash  racquets 
tournament  D  S.  Ingalls,  2  Law.  defeated  Chan- 
ning  Wakeiield,  1  Law,  3  games  to  1.  Wakefield 
won  the  first  gsme,  but  lost  the  next  three  In 
fsurression.  The  silver  medal  for  the  fall  tOW- 
iiamenl  has  been  awarded  to  Ingalls. 

The  Squash  RacqueU  Association,  of  which 

Harvard  is  a  member,  has  arranged  the  winter 
schedule.    The  following  are  the  class  A  match- 
es in  which  Harvard  will  play: 
Dec.  3 — Boston  Athletic  Association. 
Dec.  10 — 'Newton,  at  Newton- 
Dec.  17 — Harvard  Club  of  Boston. 
Jan.  7 — ^Tennis  and  Racquets  Club. 
Jan.  14— Union  Boat  Qub,  at  Boston. 

FROM  COLONEL  AZAN 

Le  lieut.-colonel  Paul  Azan,  commandant  le 

6t'  Regiment  de  Tirailleurs  Alperieus,  a  Tlemcen 
(Algerie),  et  Madame  Paul  Azan,  nee  Henriette 
de  la  Boutresse,  ont  le  plaisir  de  vous  falre  part 
de  la  naissance  de  Icur  fils  Franic,  a  Paria*  le  9 
Octobre  1921. 

CALENDAR 

Friday,  Dec.  2. 

Dramatic  Club  plays,  "Violins  of  Cremona" 
and  "The  Witches'  Mountain";  Brattle  Hall, 
Cambridge,  8  P.  M. 

University  Tea.  Living  Room,  Harvard  Union. 
4.30  to  6  P.  M. 

Society  «)f  Harvard  Dames.  Gentlemen'* 
Night  and  Celebration  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  An- 
niversary of  die  Sodfltjr.  Phillips  Brooks  Honoe. 
8  P.  M. 

Si  vnAY,  Dec.  4. 
Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.;  preacher. 
Rev.  Ozora  Stearns  Davl8»  President  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Tu£S3AY,  Dec  6. 
Baakelball,  Connecticot  Agricultural  CoUegr 

vs.  Harrard.  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Wkdnf-sday,  Dec  7. 
First  Whiting  Concert,  Paine  Hall,  Mnaic 
Building,  8  P  M 

Thi.r.soay,  Dec.  8. 
Symphony  Concert,  Jean  Bedetti,  violoncello 
soloist,  Sanders  Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

Friday.  Dec.  9. 
Basketball,  Bates  College  vs.  Harvard,  Hem- 
enway Gymnasium. 

Si  NDAY,  Dec.  11. 
Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.;  preacher. 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick*  AJil.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessur  of  Homiletica  at  Union  Theologieal  Sem- 
inary, New  York. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Tlie  Alumni  AasocUtion  on  requeit  wUl  give  d»  •idnwm  «f  Htrattd 


Si— Edward  A.  Whitmin,  LL.B.  "SS*  spoke  to 
tilt  MBben  of  die  Law  School  Society  of  Phil* 
Bruoks  Home  recently  on  "Lefal  Remini- 

V-IIenry  B.  Jacobs,  HD.  *87,  is  ehalnnaB 

cl  the  !  iil(}in>;  rommillre  of  the  Trustees  of 
Joint  hopkint  Hospital,  Baltimore,  which  has 
aider  coosidentlon  the  edaigement  of  that  In- 

•titution 

^84— bdward  £.  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins 
hMiMstien  ftr  fha  Blind  and  seeretaiy  of  the 
M»!.sai"husctts  Associatinn  for  I'rotnoting  the  In- 
tctcsU  of  the  Adult  Blind,  is  conducting  a  course 
far  (eseheim  of  the  blind  at  Um  Horviinl  Grad- 
■ate  School  of  Ediicnfion. 

"BS— The  address  oi  Chauncey  G.  Parker,  A.II1I. 
VI  is  173S  Massachosetls  Ave^  WaahhicUHi, 
D.  C. 

'B6-^tephcn  Chase's  address  is  the  Somer»et 
Odbb  42  Beaoon  St,  Boslon. 

TW— Prnffssor  \.    Reisner   rcturnnl  from 

Eljrpt  in  Seplemhcr,  accunipauied  by  Mrs.  and 
Xi»  Rriancr,  and  will  be  in  Boston  until  Feb- 
man.  Hf  is  pivinp  two  ooursci^  at  Harvard  on 
Epplian  History  and  An,  and  is  acting  as  Cur- 
itor  of  the.  E|!yptian  department  of  the  Museum 
nf  Fine  Art.s.  His  address  is  in  care  of  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Huntingtun  Ave.,  Boston. 

IB— W.  Cameron  Forbes,  former  Governor- 
Ccoersl  of  the  Philippines,  has  returned  to  Bos- 
tga  sfter  seven  months'  study  of  conditions  in 
thoae  Islands. 

%-The  address  of  A.  W.  BilHnps,  A.M. 
is  in  care  of  the  Canadian  Elnginecring  Agency, 
115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

— Delcevare  King  has  recently  closed 
"Kampliff,**  his  playhouse-bungalow  situated  on 
i  L-IitI  oNf-rliKiking  Quincy  Bay.  During  the  five 
moths  of  the  past  season  many  church,  civic, 
mi  connnonity  groups  were  given  the  key  and 
all  the  privileges  of  "Kampliff,"  and  111  events, 
vith  a  total  attendance  uf  over  8,600,  were 
Md  there. 

Coorge  I-.  Paine,  A.M.  *97,  has  become 
BMctale  rector  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge. 
Oae  sf  his  tasks  is  the  care  of  Hatvanl  students 

*ho  an-  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
CJiBrch.  He  has  a  special  service  for  them  every 
Smkr  moniiiis,  at  Christ  Church. 

^97— Samuel  J.  McDonald,  M.D.  '01,  is  a 
raiting  surgeon  in  the  eye  department  oi  the 
tfiMihusmts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infiimary, 
Boston. 

^Xh-Jtmph  S.  Bigelow,  Jr.,  is  farming  in 


southern  Maryland.  Uis  principal  crop  la  to- 
bacco.   His  address  Is  Snug  Harbour  Farm, 

Hivi  ivii       \    \.  County,  Md. 

UQ— Ldmund  B.  Ililliard,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Can- 
aan, N.  Y.,  an  institution  for  the  reclamation  of 
wayward  and  delinquent  boys,  is  now  at  the 
Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn.,  where  he  Is  la  oharfo 
of  the  instruction  in  English. 

'02 — Lawrence  0.  Broolui  lias  resigned  as 
counsel  for  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board  and 
has  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  58  Stole  St, 
Boatmi. 

XO— loeeph  C  Grew,  formerly  lOnUiec  to 

Denmark,  is  nnw  United  States  Hlnlalor  to 
Switzerland.  His  address  is  American  Legation, 
Berne,  Switaerland. 

'02 — A  second  son,  Arthur  Lyman  Lee,  was 
bom,  Aug.  17,  1921,  to  Roger  Irving  Lee,  M.D. 
"OS,  and  Mrs.  l^e. 

'O.V-L.  S.  Fuller,  Law  *03  M,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Little  Horn  State  Bank  of 
Wyola,  Mont. 

'03 — Spier  Whilaker,  LL.B.  '0.^,  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  Hubert  E.  Rogers  for  the 
general  practice  ol  law,  at  60  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rogers  k 
\V  hi  taker. 

'04-^Ro«er  C  Grilm,  A.M.  'OS,  S.M.  ^06^  io 
assistant  treasurer  and  director  of  tests  for 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  30  Charles  River  Road, 
Cambridge,  consulting  chemist  and  engineer. 
Last  spring  Griffin  published  through  the 
McCraw-HiU  Book  Co.,  "Technical  Methods  of 
.Analysis";  it  haa  been  adopted  as  an  advanced 
text  book  by  several  technical  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

"04 — ^James  T.  Soulier  is  vice-president  of  Ao 
Greenwich  Trust  Co.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  address  of  Donald  Parson,  AJM.  "OS, 
is  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

'OS— Philip  S.  Reed,  manager  of  the  branch 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Now  YoA  al 
Genua,  Italy,  will  n-turn  to  New  York,  ill  Decem- 
ber, for  a  three  months'  leave. 

"(Ni— Joseph  L.  Markdl  is  in  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  L.  F.  Rothschild  &  Co.,  members  of  the 
New  York  slock  exchange,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

"06 — ^.arl  P.  \^'ood  is  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Slate  Music  Teachers'  Association.  Uis 
address  is  University  of  Washington,  Seatde, 

Wash. 

'08 — ^A  son,  Henry  Stirling  Blair,  Jr.,  was  bom, 
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Sept  27,  1921,  to  Henry  S.  Blair  and  Mrs.  Blair. 
Blair's  address  is  in  care  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co^  Ahnierante,  Republic  of  Panama. 

'08 — Kenneth  G.  Carpenter  is  director  of  the 
research  division  of  the  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  living  at  tiSO  North  Taylor 
Ave.,  Kirkwood,  M<>.  His  permanent  addieas  is 
12  Portland  Place,  St.  Louis. 

'08 — A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Caskill,  was  born. 
Not.  1,  1921,  to  Walter  W.  Gaskill  and  Dorothj 
(Wyman)  CaskilL 

'08 — A  8<in,  Robert  T.  Mack,  Jr.,  was  bom. 
April  27,  1921,  at  Chicago,  to  Robert  T.  Mack. 
LLB.  11,  and  Jeannette  (Steele)  Mack. 

"08 — H.  L.  Sanborn  is  a  hydraulic  and  elec- 
trical engineer  with  the  Abilibi  Power  &  Paper 
Co.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada.  Sanboni*s 
home  address  is  Holliston,  Mass. 

"09 — A  daoghter*  Mary  Hubbard  Bonsail,  was 
bora,  Feb.  10,  1921,  to  Edward  H.  Bonsail,  Jr.. 
and  Elizabeth  (Hubbard)  BoriBall.  Bonsail  is 
the  yoong  people's  superintendent  of  the 
Pennqdvania  State  Social  Service  AsaooiBtioa, 
1511  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  His  home  address 
is  222  Carnell  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

'OQ'-Sunm  KeOjr,  Law  lO-ll,  is  pnetising 

law  at  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 

'09-Seward  P.  Lemon's  address  is  3721  Cole 
Ave.  Ddlaa,  To. 

'09-Strpbpn  E  Lnce*a  addma  is  267  Gano* 
don  St.,  BostoiL. 

lOS—IUchard  D.  Lymao*a  address  is  9927  Ke^ 
cheval  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*11 — ^A  son,  Charles  Dana  Burrage,  3d,  was 
bom.  Sept  ii,  1921,  at  Boston,  to  Charles  D. 
Burrage,  Jr ,  and  Dorothy  (Seccombe)  Burrage. 

'11 — A  dauglitcr,  Elizabeth  Glover,  was  bom, 
Sept.  10,  1921,  to  Mansoo  Glover  and  Eliaabelh 

f Hatch)  r.lovpf. 

"11 — A  son,  Stanley  Prescott  Hunncweii,  Jr., 
was  born,  at  Whit.;  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1921, 
to  Stanley  P.  Hunm'well  and  Mrs.  Hunnewell. 

'12 — A  son,  Carl  J.  Barnct,  Jr.,  was  bom,  Sept. 
24,  1921,  at  Cincinnati,  to  Carl  J.  Bamet  and 
Marfaret  (Block)  Barnet.  Barnet's  addrPAs  is 
936  Marion  Ave.,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  0. 

'12 — A  son,  Morris  Gray,  2d,  was  bom,  June 
19,  1921,  to  Francis  C  Gray,  LLB.  'IS,  and 
Helen  R.  (Bullard)  Gray.  Gray*s  address  is  421 
Marlboro  St.,  Bn.^ton. 

'12— L.  C  Torrey.  Gr.  Bus.  1112,  is  an  en- 
Rineer-anditor  with  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  A 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Co.  His  home  address  is 
1341  Elmwood  Ave.,  Wilmette,  lU. 

*1S— Roland  B.  Batehelder  has  been  trans- 

frrrcd  from  th>"  N<'w  York  offirr  of  the  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corporation  to  their  Chicago 
branch. 

'13 — ^Ncvil   Ford   i.*  with   the*  First  National 
Corporation  at  ita  Boston  office,  30  Federal  Su 
li— 'A  son,  Kfanball  Sawyer  Green,  waa  born. 


Sept.  28,  1921,  to  Warren  K.  Green,  A.M.  '14, 
and  Ethel  Mae  (Sawyer)  Green.  Green  is  dir- 
ector of  the  .Amherst  College  Observatory. 

'13 — U.  F.  Leahy  is  president  of  the  La  Salle 
Paper  Co.,  171  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

'13— W.  J.  MacKenzie's  home  addresa  ia  5888 
Blackstonc   .\ve.,  Chicago,  III. 

LL.B.  '13 — Thomas  A.  Lee,  commander  of  the 
Kansas  Department  of  the  American  Legion,  vis- 
ited France,  with  the  recent  .\merican  delegation, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  French  Republic. 

D.M.D.  '13 — Harold  W.  Alden  was  married  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  Oct  8,  1921,  to  Miss  Vena 
M.  Vining.  Dr.  and  Mis.  AJden  will  five  at 
65  Bridge  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

AA.  '13— J.  Coulaon,  A.M.  '15,  has  been  ap- 
pointed AaiiMant  Professor  «f  Phyaica  at  Ae 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  His  addresa  la  7504 
IVevonien  Ave.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

*14-Alan  M.  Hay  ia  with  Miiwl,  Kfindall  ft 
Co.,  investment  bai^ers»  13  Congress  St,  Baa> 
ton,  Mass. 

•14-A  son,  Lovia  Rehert  KroU,  was  bwi^  at 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  June  22,  1921,  to  H.  DmU 
Kroll  and  Rebecca  (Pinluert)  KroU. 

IS— Charles  £.  Abneda  Is  wealera  manager  at 
Chicago  for  AmtHcttn  Shocmakirif;  and  also  for 
the  Shoe  Reptdnr  A  Dealer,  both  of  which  are 
published  in  Boston.    A1meda*s  addreaa  ia  liie 

Elks  Clul).  Chicago. 

'15 — ^James  M.  Graham,  Law  '18,  is  practising 
law  with  Patterson,  Crawford,  Miller  ft  Arens- 
berg,  1712  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'15— Roland  P.  Kelley  is  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland, 
O.  His  addieaa  is  17738  Windward  Road, 
Cleveland. 

IS — ^Watson  Wasliburn  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  has  withdrawn  from  the  law  brm 
of  Washburn,  MaSone  ft  Waahbnm,  New  York 

City. 

M.D.  '15 — Law8<jn  G.  Lowrey  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  Professor  of  Neoropajreliiaity 
at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

'16— Frederic  S.  Allen's  addresa  is  Chemical 
National  Bank,  New  York  City.  He  ia  naiataal 
to  the  president  of  that  institution. 

'16— Bernard  C  Cartmell  was  married  at  In- 
dianapolis, Oct  29,  1921,  to  Miss  Ida  MdCeuie 
Hammond. 

*16 — ^Edward  S.  Esty  has  returned  from  his 
wedding  trip  abroad.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
indiMtrial  service  department  of  the  filackatoae 
Valley  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  of  Pawtndcet,  R.  L 
His  home  address  is  IS  Carter  Ave.,  Pawtucket. 

'16— A.  G.  Laird  is  in  tlic  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  InOn  New 
York  City.  His  home  addreaa  ia  227  Canliar* 
land  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

U6— A  daoghtar,  Margnerita  Angnata  Laporte^ 
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.ts  born,  Sept.  30.  1921.  to  CUqrd  LapoTte  and 
Jlgrgnerite  (Roeder)  Laporle. 

16— Joel  L  Miller  was  married  at  Roilnxy, 
Mm,  Sept.  25,  1021.  to  Miss  Sylvia  F.  Star. 

'16—1*0  K.  Tliuiiiin  i-  v*itli  tin-  National  Coal 
Sds  C»,  120  IfiHc  St..  Boston. 

V—The  rngagrment  of  Lyscom  A.  Bruce  to 
UiM  Margaret  N.  Luce  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  has 
bMBiUMneed. 

17— TV  enjtagemenl  of  Philip  L.  Carret  to 
HiM  Disabeth  Onood,  (Welleslcy)  '18.  of  Clin- 
im,  Mu» .  has  been  announced. 

ir-William  T.  Gorton  is  with  the  Jordan 
Mmh  Co..  department  store,  Boston.  His  home 
j,iiiir«»  U  11  Wellman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

V-le*]]'-  P.  Jacobs  it  with  the  Bankera 
TniM  Co  .  Paris. 

17-aifton  Neal  is  principal  of  the  White 
Bftf  High  School.  White  Bear  Lake^  Mioa. 

IT-Clifford  SteveMey  waa  married  at  Pktdi- 
dpie.  L  L,  Sept.  9,  1921,  to  Miss  Oriel  Comacho. 

17-Aisoon  H.  Torrance  ia  with  the  National 
Giv  Co.,  901  Hobtoo  Bank  BnQdtnK,  KnoxviOe, 
Ttin. 

17— A  dangliter,  Margaret  Randall  Webster, 
*M  km.  at  CambridBe,  Nor.  1,  1921,  to  Walter 
f  Webster  and  Mahel  (Randall)  Webster. 

17— Joseph  £.  Wholean  is  acting  general 
uatger  and  a  dizaetor  «f  Rqnwa  k  Co^  ott- 
ivten  for  men  md  boyBi  346  Main  St..  ^^itBj* 

KD.  17— Kari  A.  Menainger,  ia  addition  to 

•■i?  printe   and    govrrnmpnt  neurop?!ychiatric 
practice,  i*  betming  at  Waahbom  College  (To- 
bn.),  in  abnoraal  ptfehology  and  erim- 

law  '17— The  address  of  George  M.  Stack- 
hm  »  Natal  Air  Station.  Cboo  Solo^  Canal 

H  SewtU  N.  Dunton  waa  married  at  Lowell, 
Km,  Scpi  24,  1921,  to  MiM  Kadiarine  Jenni- 

MB 

'IB— Harold  A.  La  Tour  has  been  elected  scc- 
rffjrr-treasurer  of  the  Associated  Graduate  Stu- 
(ifsti  of  the  New  York  University  Giadaate 
Sriiool  of  Business  Adminiatration. 

18—  Gregory  M.  (Harry)  Mazer  is  an  assist- 
aK  ia  die  Classics  at  the  l^niversity  of  Illinois. 
«kn  he  is  alao  a  candidate  for  the  doctor's 

18— ETrrett  P.  Periunt  is  a  student  in  the 
^  York  University  Gradonte  School  of  Bus- 

Administration. 

19-  <Beed  P.  Anthony  was  married  at  the 
CM  of  Aa  Redeemer,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass., 

1Z  im.  10  Mlsa  M«7  Abbe  HartweD  of 

'^^^Bt  HUL 
IMkmard  B.  Coyne  is  an  inatmetor  in 
'wai^try  st  Adelbert  College.  Western  Reserve 

Lsittfsitj,  Qereland,  O.    His  addresa  ia  2022 

GttMmii  St.  Ofltelaad. 


'19— Albert  F.  CumminKs.  M.B.A.  '21,  is  with 
the  £.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  women's  apparel.  Tro> 
mont  St.,  Boston.  His  home  addzeaa  ia  8  Howaa 
St,  Dorchester,  Mase. 

'19 — Merrill  M.  Goodhue  ia  ¥nth  tlie  Thomas 
G.  Plant  Cck,  ahoe  Baanfaetnei%  lamiea 
Plain,  Mass. 

'20— Addison  W.  Qosaon  is  an  asaistant  to 
tlie  technical  manager  of  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge.  His  h<Hne  ad- 
dress is  12  Salisbury  Road,  BrooUine.  Maaa, 

OBITUARIES 

'60 — Chablks  .Alfred  Humphreys,  Dv.  '60-63. 
Died  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1921.— After 
his  three  years  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
he  became  chaplain  of  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War.  He  served  with 
his  regiment  in  all  its  engagements,  and  was  a 
prisoner  for  several  weeks  in  1864.  In  1865  he 
was  ordained  to  the  Unitarian  ministry.  His 
first  iiastorate  waa  in  Springfidd.  Maaa.  Be 
sened  subsequently  at  FraminghaiB,  Raadolpli, 
and  Dorchester. 

Med.  >SS44-Joinf  RaiiDotra  Hak.  Died  «t 
Palmer,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1920. 

Med.  '64-65— James  De  Witt  Cunton  Hoit. 
Died  at  Elmwoed.  DL.  May  2*,  1920. 

Sc.  *65 — Ernest  Wadsworth  LoNr.rKLi.mv. 
Died  at  Boston.  Nov.  24,  1921.— He  was  the  sec- 
ond and  last  snrviving  son  of  the  poet,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Frnt'*t  l.onpfpllow  hnd 
passed  much  of  his  time  abroad,  studying  art, 
and  lived  at  variona  timea  in  CambridBa,  Mag- 
nolia, Boston.  Mass.,  and  N»  w  York  City.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  two  sisters,  one  of 
wlMMn  is  tlie  wife  of  I.  G.  Tberp,  19,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

LL.6.  '66 — EnwAnn  I.owden  Pahjus.  Died  at 
Paris,  Me.,  Nov.  17,  1921. 

Med.  '68-69,  '92-93.— Charlfs  Barton  Sah. 
DF.RS.   Died  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  April  30,  192L 

LL.B.  71— John  Ewalt  Wiley.  IMed  at 
Chicago,  Til .  Nov.  18,  1920. 

.M.D.  '72- Waltfr  Chanmnu,  LL.D.  (Hon. 
Tufts)  '00.  Died  at  iirooklinr.  Maaa.,  Nov.  23, 
1921. — ^He  was  one  of  tlie  best  known  specialists 
in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
in  this  country,  .\fler  receiving  thr  degree  of 
M.D.  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  af- 
ter further  study  at  Vienna,  he  served  as  an  as- 
sistant physician  of  the  .Asylum  for  Insane  Crim- 
inals in  New  York  and  as  first  assistant  physician 
for  the  Danvers,  Mass.,  Insane  Asylum,  in  1879 
he  opened  in  Brookline  a  clinic  which  he  carried 
on  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  in  1916  built  a  new 
sanitarium  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  wlioe  he  put 
into  effect  many  ideas  regarding  the  treatment 
of  curable  mental  diseases.  For  several  years 
lie  waa  Ptwfeaiw  ef  Mental  IMaeaaea  at  the  Tafia 
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Mciliral  School.  \s  ;i  founder  nf  thf  Boston 
Dispensary  for  Mental  Diseast-M  an<i  its  cliief 
froni  1896  to  1904  he  stimulated  interest  in  tlu- 
early  treatment  of  patients  who  showed  <iigns  of 
insanity;  and  largely  through  his  efforts  th«- 
State  Psychopathic  Hoipital  in  Boston  was  es- 
tablished in  1912.  He  was  a  member  of  inuiy 
learned  societies.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons. 
Waller  Channing,  Jr.,  '01,  Haydrn  (^hannillg, 
XIG,  and  Henry  Channing,  '02;  two  daughters,  one 
«t  whom  is  the  wKe  of  Donald  Gregg,  '02,  M.D. 
'07,  of  Wellesley,  and  the  other,  the  wife  of 
Robert  W.  Rivera*  *(>t,  of  Brookline;  a  brotlier, 
Ptoressor  Edwird  Chinning  of  the  History  De- 
partment at  Haivard;  and  a  s<-t' r. 

M.O.  76— F.  Tmu  Moobe.  Died  at  Balti- 
more!, Md«  May  1, 1914 

7R — RoswKLL  BicFi.ow  Lawrence,  LL.B.  '81. 
A.M.  (Hon.  TofU)  '08.  Died  at  Medford,  Mass, 
Nov.  2,  1921.— He  died  in  the  hoose  in  nlddi 

lir  wa«  linrn.  the  lawTcnrc  homfstead,  on  Salem 
St,  Mcdiord.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
bar  in  1882,  and  pfaetised  hia  pirofearion  in  Boa* 
ton.  He  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Med- 
ford;  for  many  years  be  was  a  member  of  the 
adiool  emnmitlee,  and  was  ala*  a  member  of  the 
park  rommittec.  In  1906  he  was  oV<  ti  to  t'u 
Board  of  Trustees  of  TnfU  College,  Metliord, 
and  was  made  a  nNndier  of  dm  ezaovtife  cooi- 
milfee  the  following  year.  Since  1881  he  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ap- 
psladdan  Mountain  Qnb;  for  many  yeara  he 
was  its  secretary.  He  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablisliing  the  permanent  summer  camp  of  the 
club,  at  I^ke  Winnepesaukee,  N.  H.,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Lake  of  Clouds  Hut  at  the  base 
of  tlx-  cutic  uf  Mt.  Washington.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively. 

79  Wii.i.HM  SuKAfK,  law  70  80.  Died  at 
Boston.  \ov.  19,  1921.- -In  1880  he  entered  the 
real  estate  oSee  of  Us  fatlier,  and  lie  maintained 


that  business  after  )ii«  father's  death.  He  trav- 
elled extensively  in  Europe,  and  at  various  times 
visited  India,  Cuba,  Central  America,  Mexico, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Bermuda.  He  had  a 
summer  residence  at  Eastern  Point,  Gloucester. 
He  is  sun'ived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss 
Grace  Thornton  Dame^  a  son,  a  brother,  and  two 
sisters. 

Med.  *79-80— EnwAiin  Payson  AAam.  IMad 
at  Union,  Me.,  Mar.  22,  1921. 

M.D.  "86— Charles  HEiniY  Holcombc  Died 
at  Brookline,  N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1920. 

LLB.  iB7— WiLUAH  CoacoBAN  EusTis,  A.B. 
(Univ.  of  Virginia).  Died  at  New  YoA  City. 
Nov.  24.  1921. — He  was  (MTsonal  aocratacy  to 
General  Pershing  daring  the  war  and  had  pit- 
vioosly  been  for  a  time  in  the  dipfomstic  ser- 
vice of  the  United  State*,  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy in  London.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
four  daughters,  and  a  son. 

Law  '90-9.'^-^  Marvin  Loomis  Casb.  0ied  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

'92— GnoncsGtimntt,  A.B.  (Hobart)  ^1,  AJL 
(ihid.)  "95.  Died  at  Tole.lo.  0..  May  31,  1921.— 
He  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch.   While  lie  was  still  a  deaoon  he  waa 

with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents  Leech- 
buri^  Pa.  In  1896,  having  become  a  priest,  be 
was  assistant  adnistar  of  Calvary  Chnidi»  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Since  then  he  had  been,  successively, 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  BeUevae, 
Pa.,  Sl  Andrew*s  Choreh,  Philadelphia,  and 
Trinity  Church,  Toledo. 

Law  "02-(i^-  PhKin  (•AKIUNKK.  Died  at  Ever 
ett.  Wash..  July  27.  1921. 

'OH — George  Ambrose  Sjxmvan.  Died  July 
25.  1921.— Since  1915  he  bad  been  in  the  Cana- 
dian Civil  Serrioe  in  the  department  «f  Railway 
Mail  .Serv-ice. 

A.M.  *05 — Osborne  John  Pcteh  Uim.'vcie. 
Died  at  Salt  Lake  Gty,  Utah,  Mar.  13,  1920. 
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Ilri.rr  M  w  m*m;-»%,  frtiidtnl.  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe, '•7.  John  VV.  Hallowrll. 'o>. 

William  1'.  H.rui.  }t.,'r.t,  Trtm$mr*r.  )obn  D.  Mrrr.U, 'Sg.  jotin  Richardion. 'oS. 

J.  W.  U.  bejrmoiir, '17,  c/rri.  Charlea  Jaekton, '98.  Roberi  P.  UiancaD,'l». 

U.  Cook  Kimball, '00. 
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William  C.  Bpvdf  n, 'W..  Pf »j(J»nr.  Chiraeo.  Kranklin  S.  Billinji, Woo.Ui'<ck,  Vi.  LangdoB  P.  Marvin. '<>8.  New  Yarfc. 

W  cilingiun  \\  r\,t,         r<  1  Pr,,,d,'.:  .  H  -tion  I.  I,.  Lowet,  Ph.  I>.  ':■?,<.  4111 '  Ijr.        John  W  .  Hrrnnii,  '•>»,  Sc*  York. 

I'reilriick  R.  Martin, '9},  /  Ut-Prmdtnt,  New  ^  oik.  John  I).  VtrrriU,        C'lml.i;  l(;r  Natban:r|  K   Aver,  '00.  Bmlon. 
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News  and  Views 

-TN  Friend       ^  """y  Studcnte 

«r  th*  College^  in  Harvard  College  were 

tlisappoinled  to  find  thf 
words  "Oniiftrd  in  1920-21"  printed  in 
the  Catalogue  after  tlu-  announreinent  u( 
courses  in  English  totuliicted  h\  Pruf«'ssor 
Bliss  Perry.  They  may  not  have  been 
aware  that  diese  (HniaMons  were  due  to 
tbe  fact  that  Professor  Perry  was  devot- 
ing all  hk  time  to  what  may  truly  be 
r^rded  as  another  service  to  Harvard, 
the  preparation  of  his  "Life  and  Letters 
of  Henrv  Lee  Higiiinson."  Among  the 
ntH  hooks  }»v  Harvard  writers,  of  which 
a  list  is  printed  on  later  pages  of  this 
issue  of  the  Bllletin,  there  is  not  another 
wlikh  will  **riiig  the  heir— if  we  may  be 
penutted  a  term  of  the  moment — of  a 
larger  body  of  Harvard  men. 

The  chapter  of  this  biography  which 
v*ill  5f)eak  most  directly  to  them  is  well 
named  "The  Friend  of  the  Colleiie."  After 
Ipaming  that  Major  Higginson  was  a  Bos- 
tonian  nho  was  born  in  New  York,  many 
readers  of  the  book  will  meet  with  a 
wcond  surprise  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
■  Harvard  student  only  imtil  Giristmas 
of  his  freshman  year,  seventy  years  ago, 
lad  that  leaving  Q>llege  at  that  time  by 
reason  of  the  condition  of  his  eyes,  he 
did  not  appear  in  a  Harvard  ("atalogue 
until  1882,  when  the  liniidiaiv  d»n:ree  nf 
•■V.  M.  was  bestovsed  upon  liini  in  rerug- 
w&n  of  his  establishment  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra,  in  the  preceding 
autumn.  It  is  another  curious  circunistanoe 
that,  in  spite  of  his  obvious  fitness  for 

the  post,  he  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Hoard  of  ()\erseers.  nor  helil  any  official 
relation  with  Har\ard  until  his  election 
to  the  Corporation  in  1893.  His  chief 
benefactions  to  the  College,  in  the  form 
of  Soldiers  Field  and  the  Harvard  Union, 
came,  respectively,  before  and  after  Uiis 
election.  But  '*the  gift  without  the  giver 
is  bare,**  and,  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  gave  himself  to  Harvard  it  was 
Major  Higuinson. 

This  i'i  what  his  biography  brings  out 
with  petuliar  force.  In  the  apppendix 
containing  the  speech  in  Sever  Hall  when 
he  presented  Soldiers  Field  to  the  Uni- 
versity, it  gives  Major  Higginson's  credo 
both  for  his  own  relation  with  Harvard 
and  for  his  conception  of  its  meaning  to 
all  its  sons.  The  book  contains  besides  so 
manv  concrete  instances  of  I  he  means  by 
which  his  devotion  to  the  (College  was 
translated  into  helpful  action  that  it  is  pos- 
sible in  this  place  merely  to  mention  diem, 
llieir  value  sprang  largely  from  the  fact 
that  diey  were  based  in  so  true  and  deep 
a  sympathy.  A  paragraph  in  a  letter  from 
Major  Higginson  to  Dean  Briggs  after  the 
Med.  Far.  explosion  in  lOO^  gives  a  better 
explanation  of  its  writer  than  many  words 
of  analysiti  could  convev. 

%hat  i»  the  UHc  of  gruwing  old  if  onr  cannut 
have  ■  soft  spot  for  folly?   1  have  eren  and  com- 

mitti  il  more  arts  of  folly  than  tin-  wholf  st  niur 
class,  probably,  and  have  not  been  punished 
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as  often  as  I  should  have  been.  Young  people 
are  very  fond  of  talking  of  gettiiif  <NM*t  deserts, 

fiul  I  don't  >*ant  mine,  nor  do  mo<'t  old  people. 
Deliver  us  from  the  temptation  of  making 
forrilily  others  do  right— and  read  [SiU's]  'The 
Foo]<!  Prayer."   It  was  written  for  Be  and  on 

account  of  me. 

The  man  who  could  write  thus  of  hini- 
adf  WM  probably  die  mo6t  beloved  Har- 
vard man  of  his  time.  Tlioae  who  knew 
him  will  treasure  this  charming  and  wpa- 
padietic  record  of  his  life.  To  those  who 
knew  him  not.  the  book  should  serve, 
throiiph  many  College  generations  yet  un- 
born, to  show  what  Han'ard  may  mean  to 
one  who  comprehended  the  real  meanings 
of  life,  and  how  tudi  an  one  may  serve  his 
College  and  his  Comtry  with  n  equal 
aeal. 

•.  •  • 

Nearly  nine  years  ago  die 
American  Bar  AssociaUon, 
through  Its  Committee  on 
Legal  Education,  asked  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  make  a  study  of  the  "con- 
ditiooa  under  whidi  the  work  of  l^al 
education  is  carried  tm  in  diis  country.** 
In  response  to  this  request  a  thorough 
inveatigatkm  was  b^un,  and  now,  after 
a  prolonged  and  careful  canvass  of  the 
situation,  the  Foundation  has  issued  its 
findings  in  an  interesting  volume  of  nearly 
SOD  pages. 

The  maAerial  in  diis  report,  vdiidi  was 
compiled  for  the  Foundation  by  Alfred 
Z.  Reed,  *97,  deals  with  a  variety  of  sig- 
nificant matters, — the  development  of  the 
legal  profession,  the  mullipliration  of 
American  law  schools,  the  relation  of  the 
schools  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  bar  in  the  different  states,  and  die 
various  mediods  of  instruction  used  in 
the  law  schools  of  the  country.  The  gather- 
ing of  this  material  must  have  involved 
an  enormou.s  amount  of  labor,  as  anv 
reader  of  the  report  ran  easilv  apprc<  i;ite: 
but  the  results  are  of  permanent  value 
fmd  Mr.  Reed's  dili|;ence        made  cer* 


tain  that  the  work  will  not  have  to  Ik* 
done  over  again.  Whellier  one  agrees  with 
or  disagrees  from  Mr.  Reed*s  opinions  and 
conclusions,  there  will  be  no  serious  con- 
iroverqr  as  to  the  value  of  die  data  he 
has  collected. 

The  pioneer  work  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  naturally  receives  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  these  pages.  The  influence 
irf  the  School  upon  the  development  of 
mstrucdonal  mediods  b  shown  to  have 
been  great  and  distinctive.  After  alluding 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  case*mediod  in 
its  earliest  days,  Mr.  Reed  proceeds  to 
emphasize  the  extent  to  which  this  svsteni 
of  teaching  eventually  pained  favor. 
**Slowly,  what  had  once  been  regarded 
as  a  Harvard  heresy,  established  itself 
as  the  ideal  of  die  ordiodox.  Hiere  are  few 
schools  today  that  have  not  been  influ- 
enced, favorably  or  unfavorably,  by  the 
now  acknowledged  success  of  the  Cam* 
bridge  pioneers.** 

But  why  should  it  be  hinted  that  the 
case-mediod  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
upon  some  schools?  Mr.  Reed  suggests 
an  answer  to  that  question.  Three  condi- 
tion?, he  says,  are  essential  to  the  success- 
ftil  working  of  the  Harvard  plan.  The 
students  mtist  be  young  men  who  have 
been  hardened  by  their  previous  training 
to  undergo  the  rigors  of  severe  intellectual 
labor.  Tliey  must  be  able  to  devote  dunr 
entire  time  to  study,  and  that  is  why  ni^t- 
schools  usually  make  a  mess  nf  the  case- 
law  plan.  Finally,  there  must  be  a  highly 
eflRrirnf  corps  of  teachers,  skilled  in  the 
u.««e  of  the  Socratic  method,  l^nless  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  it  is  folly  to  at- 
tempt this  mediod  of  instruction  at  all. 
For  his  reason  Mr.  Reed  believes  diat  '*die 
vogue  whidh  Harvard  methods  now  enjoy, 
especially  among  college  presidents  who 
wish  their  law  schools  to  conform  to  the 
prevailing  styles,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed blessing.** 

from  die  history  of  law 
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hKooI  methods  during  tlie  past  hundred 
years,  liie  L<jnclusion  is  reached  in  tliis 
report  that  great  changes  in  the  methods 
of  legal  edttcadoii  bave  unallj  flome  in 
ibe  wake  of  wais.  This  was  true  after  the 
War  of  1812  and  after  the  CM  War. 
"h  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imag- 
ination/* the  report  suggests,  "to  perceive 
that  we  now  :>tand  on.  the  brinic  of  another 
creative  period.  "  But  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tioD  ventures  no  opinion  as  to  the  form 
vUch  theae  anticipated  devdopmenta  are 
likeljr  to  take. 


The  Dilemma  Extension  service  is  an  ac- 
cepted   function    of  state 


of  Extension 


universities,  and  one  hears 
often  enough  the  charge  tiiat  Harvard  Uni- 
lersity,  as  the  chief  inatitiition  for  hi^ier 
education  in  a  ComnHmwealdi  witliout  a 
Stale  mureraity,  does  not  do  enough  by 
way  of  extension  teacliing.  We  have  in 
Massachusetts,  to  be  sure,  a  Department  of 
Lni^ersity  Extension  in  the  State  Division 
of  Education,  and  Harvard  teachers  oc- 
onooally  give  coimea  for  diat  Depart- 
BMoL  Harvard  haa  a  large  part  in  the 
voikcf  die  Commiaaion  on  UuveraUy  Ex- 
leasion,  in  which  a  number  of  colleges 
about  Boston  cooperate.  The  demand  for 
extension  courses,  however,  is  said  to  he 
greater  than  tiie.  supply,  especially  for 
oooraes  given  at  centres,  throughout  the 
Staler  remote  from  Cambridge.  We  are 
taU  that  New  Bedford,  Woroeater,  Fitch- 
burg,  Springfield,  Holjoke,  and  other 
'  itics  would  welcome  the  announcement  of 
courses  by  Harvard  instructors,  if  such 
coufM's  could  be  given  in  those  cities 
themselves.  The  mountain  cannot  come 
lo  Mohamet  but  eameatly  urgea  the 
prophet  to  make  the  trip  for  himadf . 

Staled  in  general  terms,  the  argmnoit 
for  extension  service  is  most  cogent.  Har- 
Ttrd  ought  not  to  hoard  her  riches,  refusing 
to  share  them  with  those  who  cannot  enter 
bcr  gates.  There  is  a  service  to  be  ren- 


dered to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and 
Harvard  has  an  obligation  in  the  premises. 
Yet  in  the  concrete  the  matter  is  more  dif- 
ficult. If  Harvard  teadien  had  notiim^ 
to  do  bat  teach,  diey  mi|^  wdl  be  able  to 
carry  their  meaaagea  far  and  wide.  But 
thqr  have  an  equally  important  duty — the 
extension  of  Icnowledge;  and  this  is  a  duty 
even  more  exacting  and  lime-consuming 
than  teaching.  Art  is  long — where  shall 
the  instructors  find  the  time  to  go  to  Hoi- 
yoke  ODoe  a  week  widiout  irreparable  sac- 
rifice of  precious  hours  and  atiU  more 
precioua  energy,  which  should  be  spent  on 
research  or  writing?  Shall  the  need  of 
the  day  take  precedence  of  the  need  of  all 
time?  Shall  the  need  of  a  given  group 
take  precedence  of  the  need  of  mankind? 

Quite  possibly  the  problem  b  one  ivhich 
may  be  aolved  by  organutation.  'This  muat 
ye  do  and  not  leave  the  other  undone** — 
in  which  case  there  is  always  need  for  re- 
organizing your  forces  so  that  both  obliga- 
tions may  be  met.  Some  people  regard 
the  Summer  School  as  a  "man-killer" — an 
extra  burden  on  imiveni^  teadiMB  which 
aaps  their  vitality  and  wedcena  thdr  pow- 
era.  Odiera  regard  it  as  a  meana  of  refresh- 
ing  contact  with  new  and  maturer  minda. 
It  may  be  both — but  not  to  the  same  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time.  So  with  extension 
courses  and  even  with  teaching  at  Rad- 
cliffe.  The  only  way  to  meet  demanda  of 
this  sort  ia  to  take  them  frankly  into  ac- 
count and  plan  staff  and  instruction  so 
that  courses  and  men  may  go  round  with- 
out lulling  anybody. 

•    •  • 

Giving  Brilliant     On  tlie  initiative  of  Presi- 

W^HtS  wl        ^^"^  William  Allan  Neil- 
*  aon,  ndiom  the  readen  of 

die  Bulletin  will  remember  as  a  former 
member  of  die  English  Department  at  Har- 
vard, an  interesting  experiment  is  to  be 
tried  at  Smith  rolletre.  The  experiment  is 
particularly  intercslin^i  to  u>.  Im  Har- 
vard has  been  seeking  to  attain  the  end  that 
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Prewdent  Neilson  has  in  view,  although  by 
somewhat  dilTerL-nl  nielluxls.  TUn  Harv;ir<I 
plan  has  befti  to  (•ncomauf  tlif  lu-st  stu- 
dents to  become  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree witk  distiiietioii.  To  secure  this  de- 
gree a  student  must  display  marked  pro* 
ficiency  in  some  one  department,  and,  as 
a  rule,  must  present  a  creditable  thesis; 
but  his  preparation  for  the  final  tests  must 
be  floiie  in  ailililum  to  his  regular  college 
(oiuses  and  not  in  substitution  for  any  of 
these.  Tliia  means,  of  course,  that  dis- 
tinctions at  graduation  are  detained  only 
by  those  vho  dbplay  industry  as  well  as 
intellect. 

At  Smith  a  somewhat  different  scheme  is 
to  be  followed.  At  the  end  of  sopiioniorc 
year  those  students  who  have  obtained  an 
average  of  "B"  or  higher  will  be  permitted 
to  become  candidates  for  honors.  There* 
after  the  honor  students  will  be  required 
to  do  a  smaller  amount  of  (  las^ioom  work 
and  in  the  second  half  of  senior  year  will 
not  be  required  to  take  any  courses  at  all. 
This  concluding  hicnu  stcr  is  to  he  devoted 
entirely  to  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  and 
to  a  general  review;  the  honor  students  will 
be  relieved  from  the  requirement  of  regU' 
lar  attendance  at  classes,  and  from  all  the 
other  nistomary  routine  during  this 
period.  Instead  of  attending  classes,  they 
will  confer  from  lime  to  liiiie  with  tlieir 
instructors  and  do  such  general  reading  as 
these  instructors  may  suggest.  It  is  esti* 
mated  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Smith  will  be  eligible  for  classi- 
fication as  honor  students. 

This  plan  di(Tt  i<  in  two  respeiis  from 
the  procedure  which  lias  l>een  followed  at 
Harvard.  In  the  first  place,  it  relieves  the 
high-standing  scholars  from  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  entire  number  of  courses  or- 
dinarily required  for  the  degree.  In  the 
second  place,  while  it  encourages  speciali- 
zation and  intensive  study,  it  makes  no 
provision  for  regular  tutorial  assistance. 
President  Neilson  mentions,  in  his  outline 


of  the  plan,  that  the  honor  students  will 
linid  ''fortnightly  conferences"'  with  their 
instructors,  but  the  experience  of  colleges 
with  this  sort  of  instruction  is  that  con- 
ferences tend  to  become  perfunctory  when- 
ever an  instructor  is  already  burdened  with 
a  full  sdiednle  of  teaching  duties.  Eillier 
the  instructor  must  be  given  a  modest 
amount  of  this  work  to  do,  or  he  must  be 
relieved  from  a  part  of  his  regular  class- 
room work.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  Har- 
vard has  arranged  for  the  appointment  of 
tutors  who  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
the  work  of  holding  conferences  widi  in- 
dividual  students.  The  Harvard  plan,  88 
President  Neilson  remarks,  is  very  ex- 
pensive, for  it  brings  tutorial  assistance 
within  the  reach  of  all  students  in  certain 
departments,  and  does  not  confine  it  to 
hmior  studenta  alone.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  diat  it  is  well  worth  what  it 
costs. 

•    •  • 

Knglish  literature  remains 
^  the  most  popular  subject 

for  concentration,  or 
specialization,  in  Harvard  College.  Eco- 
nomics is  second,  Romance  Language 
third,  and  Qiemistry  fourth;  English  has 
been  chosen  as  the  field  of  concentration 
by  378  upper-classmen,  and  they,  at  the 
close  of  their  senior  year,  must  take  their 
general  e.\amination  for  graduation  on 
their  work  in  that  field. 

In  1914  Economics  led  in  popularity 
and  English  was  second.  In  that  year 
there  were  approximately  four  men  spec- 
ializing in  Economics  for  every  three 
specializing  in  ^Jlulish.  Beginning  with 
tiic  class  of  1917,  however,  men  concen- 
trating in  the  division  of  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Economica  were  required  to 
take  a  general  examination  for  graduation, 
and  that  requirement  apparently  discour- 
aged many  men  from  concentrating  in 
Kconomics.  |-^nglish  then  took  the  lead  and 
has  since  continued  in  that  position. 
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THK  followinf;  list  of  books  piiMislied 
by  Harvard  men  since  the  last  pre- 
vious list  was  given  in  the  Bulletin 
of  May  5,  is,  doubtless,  far  from  com* 
plete:  but  it  sets  forth  the  major  part  of 
the  literary  output  of  the  alumni  during 
the  seven  months  just  ended.  It  is  hoped 
that  attention  will  be  called  to  omissions: 

Dr.  %7'69— Cliariw  W.  Wendte^  'Thomss 
Starr  King,  Patriot  and  Preacher,"  Betcon  Pmm: 
The  biosraplqr  of  a  gifted  preacher,  leetmer.  and 
■aiare  writer,  written  bf  a  eloae  friend.  Price, 
IS. 

169 — Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  S.T.B.  and 
A.M.  *79,  Plmnner  Professor  of  CKrisHan  Mor^ 

Fmeritus.  "Sundays  in  College  Chapels  Since 
tJie  War,"  Houghton  Mifflin:  A  new  collection 
•f  sddreMee  hf  the  author  of  '^Afternoons  in  a 

College  Chapel."    Prirr.  $1.7S. 

71 — Ephraim  Emerton,  Winn  Professor  of 
Eocleria^ica]  History,  Emeritm,  "Learning  and 

Lining,"  Hartard  University  Press:  A  collection 
of  essays  on  academic  topics,  such  as  "The  Aca- 
donie  Life,**  'The  Discipline  of  a  Univerrity  Col- 
lege."  "Gentleman  and  Scholar."  "The  Choice 
of  Studies  in  College,"  "The  Academic  Study  of 
HiMoiy,*'  **The  RalioiMl  Education  of  the  Mod- 
em Minister."  Hw  Place  «f  History  in  Theo- 
logical  Study." 

73— Robert  Grant.  Ph.D.  *7tt.  LLB.  *79,  *'Jack 
Hall."  (Scrihner  series  for  young  people), 
Charles  Scrihner 's  Sons:  The  adventures  and 
cspcricneea  of  a  lad  at  a  boarding  lehooL  Price, 
II. 

75^Morton  Prince,  M.D.  79.  "The  Lncon- 
Mrioos:  The  Fundamentals  of  Human  Person- 
*lit>-.  Normal  and  Abnormal,"  Macmillan:  A 
new  edition  which  includes  new  material.  Price, 
$3. 

76 — George  B.  Ives,  "Text,  Type,  and  Style," 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press:  A  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  "style"  followed  by  the  At- 
Intic  Monthly  Press  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
written  by  one  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
proof-reading  in  tliat  oCoe  for  many  yesrs. 
i>riee.  12. 

7»— Edward  Channing,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  '80, 
McLean  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  His- 
lary,  "A  History  of  the  United  Sutea.*'  \'oL  5. 
"Ihe  Period  of  Trandtion,  181MS48,**  Macmil- 
Ita:  The  westward  march,  the  first  labor  move- 
■eni,  tlie  plantations  system  and  abolitionism. 


the  changing:  rfliirimi-i  scene,  education,  litera- 
ture, the  bank  and  the  panic  of  1837,  Texas,  Cal- 
ilurnia,  and  Oregon,  tlw  campaign  for  Mexico 
City.    Price,  |4..''30. 

78— Charles  Moore,  '  Oaniej  H.  Burnham;  Ar- 
chitect; Planner  of  Cities,"  Houghton  Mifflin: 
The  definitive  biography  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  architects  and  city  planners.  2  vols. 
Price,  120. 

78—  Paul  Shorey.  Or.  '81-84,  "Plato  and  the 
Religious  Problems  of  Today,"  University  of 
Chicago  Press:  Studies  by  the  ProfesWMT  of 
Greek  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

AJUL  and  Ph.D.  19—0,  Stanley  liall,  "AspecU 
of  Child  Life  and  Education,**  Appleton:  Stud- 
ica  Iqr  the  former  President  of  Clarlc  University 
and  Professor  of  Psychology  there.   Price,  $2. 

79-  F.  W.  Taus.ip.  A  .M.  and  Ph.D.  *83, 
LLB.  '86.  UtL  D.  (Hon.)  '16,  Henry  Lee  Pro- 
fessor of  Eoonondei,  Trineiplea  of  Eeonomica,** 
Macmillan:    A  new  edition. 

MJ>.  79— Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  (and  Francis 
K.  Ball,  *90).  *'Log  Cabin  Days,"  Uttle,  Brown: 
Stories  of  Stirring  events  in  the  early  days  of 
America,  the  perils  endured  by  our  forefathers, 
written  for  hoys  and  giria.  Priee,  $1.20. 

•80  Bradley  Gilman,  S.T.B.  '85,  "Roosevelt: 
The  Happy  Warrior,"  Little,  Brown:  A  study  of 
Roosevelt  by  a  dammale  and  a  friend,  not  a 
history  hut  a  personal  analysis  of  Roosevelt's 
character  as  set  forth  by  numerous  anecdotes. 
Price,  IS.SO. 

Dv.  '81-82— Samuel  ^^cChord  Crothers,  S.T.D. 
(Hon.)  '99,  "Miss  Muffet's  Christmas  Party," 
Houghton  Mifflin:    A  new  edition.    Price  $1.25. 

"82  -Courtney  Langdon,  "The  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante  Alighieri,"  Vol.  III.,  "Paradiso,"  Har- 
vard  University  Press:  The  third  volume  in  a 
translation  of  the  poem,  hy  the  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  at  Brown  University.  Price, 
15. 

•82— Owen  Wister,  LLB.  and  A.M.  '88,  "A 
Pilgrimage  through  Chaos,"  Macmillan:  An  in- 
terpretation of  the  spirit  of  France  today,  by  the 
author  of  "A  Straight  Deal,  or  the  Ancient 

Grudge." 

M.D.  '82 — Orison  Swett  Marden,  "Choosing  a 
Career,"  Crowell:  Essays  of  practical  value  to 
young  men  and  women.  Price,  $2.  "Masterful 
Personality,"  Crowell:  How  one  can  cultivate 
a  dominant  personality  of  the  right  type.  Price, 
$2. 

A.M.  "83— Duren  J.  H.  Ward,  Gr.  '84-87.  "Civ- 
ilization and  the  Church,"  Four  Seas:   A  con- 
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denied  statement  of  the  present  historical  status 

of  the  church,  of  religion,  and  of  the  social  con 
sequences  of  their  gradual  weakening.  Price, 
t3.S0. 

LI..B.  'BS-^Alpheim  Ht  nry  Snow.  "The  Ameri- 
can Philo»ophy  of  Government,"  Putnam:  Es- 
sajrs  on  a  League  «f  Natlona  according  to  the 
American  idea,  cooprratinn  va.  compulsion  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  the 
diaposttion  of  tlie  German  colonies,  the  pro- 
posed codification  of  international  law.  Price. 
$4.  "The  Question  of  Aborigines,"  Putnam: 
The  question  of  aborigines  in  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  nations  including  ii  collect ii>n  of  auth- 
orities and  documents  written  at  tlie  request  of 
the  Departiivnl  of  State.    Price,  %3. 

'84— John  Jay  Chapman.  Law  '85-87.  "William 
Lloyd  Garrison,"  .\tlantic  Monthly  Press:  .\  new 
edition,  formerly  published  hf  Moffat,  Yard  It 
Co.  in  1913.    Price,  $1.50. 

"84— W.  W.  Fenn,  A.M.  and  S.T.B.  '87,  S.T.D. 
(Hon.)  "08.  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
"Immortality  and  Theism,"  Harvard  University 
Press:    The  Ingersoll  Lecture  for  1921. 

"BS — William  John  Hopkins.  "She  Blows!  and 
Sparm  at  That!"  Houghton  Mifflin:  A  boy's 
experiences  on  a  whaler  out  of  New  Bedford  in 
the  "seventies."    Price,  $2.50. 

Uw  '85^7— WiUiam  H.  Blymyer,  "The  Isola- 
tion Plan."  €omhill:  The  claims  for  the  Isola- 
tion plan;  partial  disarmament;  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace;  the  so-called  Bryan  treaties;  a 
decisive  victory,  unfavorahle  for  enduring  peace; 
the  "Wilaon  poinU"  with  key  to  ideas  in  this 
booit. 

116 — Gamaliel  Bradford,  '^American  Ptortraits," 

Iliiiiithton  Mifniu:  lihrjrv  sketches  of  Mark 
Twain,  Henry  .\dams,  Sidney  Lanier,  Whistler, 
Blaine,  Cleveland,  Heniy  Jamea,  and  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, by  the  author  of  "Lae^  the  American.** 
Price,  $3.50. 
Gr.  116-87— William  H.  Hobhs.  "Earth  Evolu- 

fion  and  its  Facial  Fviir'-^^^ion."  Macniilljii:  Tin 
facts  of  geology  reconstructed  on  a  new  hypotli- 
esis,  and  earth-formatfam  reoonddend  from  a 
new  viewpoint  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe. 

Price.  $3. 

'87-Gcorge  P.  Baker.  "The  Pilgrim  Spirit,** 

Marshall  Jones:  Text  of  the  Pilgrim  Pageant 
given  at  Plymouth,  Mass .  last  summer.  Price, 
$1.50.  "Representative  Modern  Play^''  Charles 
.Scrihne^'^<  .'^ons;     \   collection  of  diatinctive 

plays  by  modfrn  (iraniatists. 

'87--M.  \  D.-Wolf,  Howe,  A.M.  '88.  "Boston 
Common."  Houghton  Mifllin:  A  new  edition. 
Price.  $1.,50.  "M-ni..irs  nf  the  Harvard  Dead 
in  ihc  War  Vuiiti-i  <.  -m:inv,"  Vol.  H.  Harvard 
I  niversity  Press:  Biographies  of  the  fifty  one 
Harvard  men  who  died  within  one  vear  from 
April  ft.  1917.    Price.  $1 

^87— Wallace  Nutting,  "Furniture  of  the  Pil- 


grim Century,**  Marshall  Jones:  A  survey  of  an 

inlrristing  period,  illustrated  with  one  thousand 
photographs  of  pieces  in  the  author's  collection. 
Prices  lis. 

'87  -James  Harvey  Robinson,  A.M.  *8a.  "The 
Mind  in  the  Malcing,"  Harper  &  Brothers:  By 
a  Professor  of  History  at  Columbia  who  is  an 
authority  on  intellectual  development  in  Europe. 

Price.  $2. 

A  .M.  "88— W.  C  Sabine,  S.D.  (Hon.)  '14. 

"Collected  Paper--  on  Aroiistics."  Harvard  Dni- 
versity  Press:  A  pie-tliunious  collection  of  papers 
written  by  a  former  Hoi! is  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Harvard. 

-89— Albert  W.  Tolman,  "Jim  Spurling,  Mill- 
man,"  Harper  Ii  Brothera:  A  book  for  juvenilea. 
Price,  $1.60. 

Law  '89-90^Rosc()e  Pound,  "Tlie  Spirit  of  the 
Common  Law,"  Marshall  Junes:  Lectures  deliv- 
ered last  June  at  Dartmouth  College,  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.    Price,  $2..50. 

■90~Witliain  Morse  Cole,  A.M.  '%,  "Funds- 
mentals  of  .\ccounting,''  Houghton  Mifflin:  A 
book  by  the  Professor  of  Accounting  at  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Buaineaa  Adminiatra- 
tion.    Price,  $3.50. 

'91-~Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  Gr.  '91-92,  "The 
Ministry,"  (Vocational  Series),  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'a  Sona:  The  miniatry  as  «  life  wturk,  by  the 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City.  Price, 
tl.25. 

'92— George  P.  Coatlgan,  LL,B.  '94,  "Costi- 
gan*s  Selected  Cases  on  Contracts,**  Callaghan 

&  Co.  :  A  book  by  a  Professor  of  Law  at  North- 
western University.    Price,  $6.50. 

•92— W.  Cameron  Forbes,  LL.D.  (Hon.)  *12, 
"The  Koiu.iiirr  of  Rii>ines-i,"  Houghton  .MifBin: 
Papers  on  the  romantic  aspect  of  modern  com- 
merce, originally  printed  in  the  Open  Road. 
Price.  $1.6.1. 

'92-Franklin  SpUman  Newell.  M.D.  '96, 
"Cesarean  Seetion,**  Appleton:  By  the  Profeasor 
nf  Cliniral  Dlwtetrics  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.    Price,  $40. 

*93-^Ralph  Bergengren,  The  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,"  Atlantic  Montlily  Press:  .\  series  of 
whimsical  essays  on  the  life  of  man  from  baby- 
hood to  "The  olde,  olde,  very  otde  man.**  Price, 
$1  25 

'y.'i  —George  Cram  Cook,  "The  Spring."  Frank 
Shay :   A  play  in  six  scenes,  originally  produced 

by  the  Provincetown  Plavers.    Price,  $1. 

A.M.  y-i-  Paul  Elmer  More.  "The  Religion  of 
Plato."  Princeton  Lniversity  Press:  The  "Creek 
Tradition"  >\hir  )i  lies  behind  all  Western  phll- 
o>.o|t}i\   and  relijjion.     Price.  $2. .50. 

Dv.  •9.3-94— Charles  Reynolds  Brown.  "Social 
Rebuilders,"  (Mendenhall  I.ertures.  7lh  series^, 
Abingdon:  I>ectures  delivered  at  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity in  1921  by  the  Dean  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Religion.  Price,  $1.2S. 
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■94— Jiincs  tndrrhill,  "Mineral  Land  Survey- 
iof,*  Wiley:  By  a  general  mining  engineer  of 
liiabo  Spring:-',  wlm  i«  also  a  United  SUIcs  Dep- 
uty Minfral  Survcyer. 

AM.  ^M— Tbonaa  Drayton  Parker,  Cr.  1NMIB. 

Sailinp  uml-  r  .S«*al<'d  Order?,"  Wilde:  A  slory 
ol  the  navigator  of  the  "Greenville";  an  adven- 
laie  Mory  for  boys,  told  by  •  fonner  oommatider 
IB  the  United  States  Navv.    Price,  $1  7S. 

^J5--Cale  Young  Rice,  AM.  '96,  "Sea  Poema,- 
Ontary:  A  coaipilation,  with  a  few  exeeptiona, 
of  thr  author's  previous  writings.    Prire.  $1.S0. 

Edwin  Arlington  Rohinaon,  "Collected 
PM9ml~  Macmillan.   Price,  |S^. 

Sc  Jaroe*  B.  Connolly,  "Tide  Rips," 

CharW  Scribner'a  Sons:  Short  stories  of  the 
*ea  by  a  wetl-known  writer  on  that  thene.  Price, 
I17x 

Cr.  ^>5-%— J.  E.  Spinsam,  "Goethe**  Literary 
Eany*,"  Harconrt:  A  collection  representing  ev- 
-n  phav-  of  Goethe's  critical  activity  and 
theory  of  literature  and  fine  arta,  by  the  editor 
of  the  "European  Library."    Price,  |2.S0. 

^96— Cliflurd  Raymond,  "Four  Comers,"  Dor- 
an:  A  novel  of  life  and  adventure  in  a  small 
t.iwn.  Price.  $1.90.  "Clifford  and  John's  Al- 
manack." <joint  author  with  John  T.  McCutch* 
•H>nt  Reilly :  An  almanac  patterned  after  the 
old  jitvle.  but  strictlv  modern.    Price,  $L50. 

'%-Edward  L.  Tliorndike.  A.M.  '97,  'The 
F'.irfii.!i.7\  of  \rithmplir."  Nfdcmillan:  The 
•rar^iinp  ol  language  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  arithmetic:  (he  pr«Mens  of  life 
and  t'.ie  problems  of  textbooks. 

%-Arthur  Train,  LL.B.  "99,  "The  Hermit  of 
Tvffcry  Hollow,"  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  The 
-lorr  of  an  alibi  in  which  Ephraim  Tutt,  of  the 
i^lebratcd  firm  of  Tutt  &  Tutt,  slowly  feels  his 
way  to  victory  in  a  local  mnrder  case.  Price, 

$!.fir 

Robert  Sessions  Woodworth,  A.M.  '97, 
"Piycholofy,"  Holt:    A  stady  of  mental  life. 

Pricf.  J2Fvn 

.\.M.  96— William  Allan  Ncilson,  Fh.D.  '98, 
<smI  Howard  Rollin  Patch.  A.M.  *12,  Ph.D.  *15), 

~Se!rrtif.n«  from  Chaurrr."  Harrourl:  A  text- 
iwok  bv  the  President  of  Smith  College.  Price, 
H 

A.M  %-\.  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.D.  '98,  A 
tnAett  manual  to  accompany  "A  History  of 
English  Uteratiire,"  by  Nelson  and  Thorndike, 
Mjcmillan:  An  essay  upon  literature  and  the 
Bietbods  of  teaching  it  with  notes,  bibliography, 
■ad  saggestions  for  instruction. 

^  -Allan  Forbes,  "Town*  of  New  England, 
Old  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,"  Putnam: 
'^Mmecting  links  between  cities  and  towns  of 
F.n)i:land  and  those  of  the  same  name  in 
i^and,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  containing  nar> 
rath«%  deaeriptions,  and  many  views,  some  dme 
frM  aid  prints;  also  much  nutter  pertaining 


to  the  founders  and  settlers  uf  New  England  and 
to  their  memoriala  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
printed  to  commetnorale  ilic  tercentenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.    Price,  112.50. 

*9l — Percy  Maekaye,  **Dogtown  Common,** 
Doran:  The  story  in  verse  of  a  quaint  eomer  of 
Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Price,  $L50. 

Gr.  ^-99.  *0(M>1— D.  |.  McAdam,  "Einstein's 
Relativity,"  Badger:  \  critii  ism  of  a  theory 
which  has  interested  scientists  and  philosophers 
the  world  over.   Price,  $2. 

Dv.  '98  00  \.|uilld  Webb,  "One  Thousand 
Evangelistic  Illustrations,"  C^ran:  A  collection 
of  illustrative  material  suitable  for  public  speak- 
ers  on  the  sul>ject  of  evangelism.    Price,  $.1. 

Law  '98-00— George  T.  Marsh,  "Toilers  of  the 
Trails,**  Penn:  A  collection  of  stories  of  the 
frozen  North,  by  one  who  knowo  life  at  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  trading  posta,  tlie  Cree  In* 
dians.  and  the  French  Canadians.   Price,  12.50. 

•99  Henry  \I.  Rldeout,  ^Fem  Seed,"  Duf- 
tield.  The  story  of  a  young  man  who  visits  in 
England  the  home  of  liis  ancestors  and  l>ecoines 
involved  in  interesting  adventoreo;  by  the  author 
of  "The  Far  Cry." 

"99— Arthur  Ruhl,  "New  Masters  of  the  Bal- 
tic,** Dtttloa:  A  deaciipiion  of  the  four  new 
republics  on  the  eastern  Baltic — Finland,  Es- 
thonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — which  have  re- 
ten  I  ly  been  admitted  to  the  League  (rf  Nationa. 

Price,  $4. 

.A.M.  '99  Robert  E.  Park.  "The  Imnii};tant 
Press  and  its  Control,"  Harper:  \olume  s«*ven 
in  an  Americani/ation  series,  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  opposition  of  social  workers  as  well  as 
the  general  pabtic  to  the  fcyeignJanguage  press. 
Price,  $2..>0. 

Gr.  99  00  -Robert  L  Webb,  "The  Romance 
of  American  Life  and  Progress,"  American  Bap> 
tist.    Price.  7.1  cents. 

'00— Rupert  Sargent  Holland,  "The  Panelled 
Room,**  Jacobs:  A  novel  of  mystery  and  ro- 
mance.   Price.  12. 

"00 — .Alfred  M.  Toizer,  .Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology  at  Harvard,  **A  Maya  Grammar," 
The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Anthropology 
and  Ethnology,  Cambridge:  .A  study  of  the 
Maya  language  and  literature  by  the  first  re> 
cipient  of  the  Travelling  Fellowship  in  American 
Archaeology  of  the  Archaeological  liutitute  of 
America,  who  spent  two  winters  in  Yucatan, 
f'hiapas.  and  Tabasco,  Mexico^  and  northern 
Guatemala. 

<01— Leon  C.  Marshall,  A.M.  '02,  ''Readings 
in  Business  Administration,"  University  of  Chi* 
cago  Press. 

Gr.  *0IM)1— Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  The  Seer  of 

Slabsides,"  Houghton  MifHin:  A  study  of  John 
Burrougiis  as  a  writer,  naturalist,  and  philoso- 
pher. 

til— Charles  D.  Daly,  "American  Football," 
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Harper  &  Brothers:  The  fondanental  imm  ip:  ^ 

of  the  game,  its  scienrp  and  stratrgy,  methods 
of  teaching  players,  and  aerial  football,  the 
theor>'  and  execution  of  the  forward  pass. 

A  M,  '01  Kniphl  Dunlap.  PhD.  03,  ".Mysti- 
risni.  Frcudianism,  and  .Scientific  Psychology," 
C.  v.  Mosby  Co.    Price.  $1.50. 

•02-George  Allan  England,  A.M.  '04,  "The 
Flying  Legion,"  Grosset  &  Dunlap:  The  story 
of  an  airplane  adventure  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
Price,  II. 

'02— Alexander  Wall,  "Analytical  Credits," 
Bobba-MerrUl:  A  \-blumc  by  the  credit  depart- 
ment manager  of  th«  Detroit  National  Bank  of 

Commerce. 

\.M.  02— Frederic  L.  Faxon,  "Recent  His- 
tory of  the  United  Sutes,"  Houghton  BliBin:  A 
narrative  of  the  events  which  fall  between  two 
eras  of  United  States  history  the  era  of  nation- 
al growth  across  the  continent  and  the  era  to 
cone,  lieing.  perhapsi  one  of  American  permea- 
tion of  the  world.  Prise,  $3.75. 

Ph.D.  '02— William  Martin  Smallwood,  "Man, 
the  Animal,**  Maemillan:   A  scionlifie  work  by 

the  Pr*>r<  ^-Mr  of  Comparative  AnatOBiy  at  Syn- 
cuse  Lniversity.    Price,  92.50. 

US — Samuel  A.  Greeley,  (and  another),  **Col* 
lectiiiii  and  Disposal  of  Munn  ipa!  Refuse,"  Mc- 
Graw  Hill:  A  survey  of  methods  of  collecting, 
transporting,  and  delivering  the  different  kinds 
of  refuse  to  the  point  of  disposal  and  the  various 
means  for  their  sanitary  disposition.    Price,  $7. 

W-Lea1ie  Pfnckney  Hill,  A.M.  XM^  **The 
Wings  of  Opprr- <;ioTi."  Stratford  Co.;  Poema  of 
the  ideals  of  tlic  negro  race.    Price,  $2. 

'O^Horace  M.  Kallen,  Ph.D.  "OB.  ^'ZiooisB 
and  World  Politics,"  Doiihleday,  Page:  .\n  ex- 
position of  the  Zionist  movement  by  one  of  the 
authors  of  "Creative  Intelligence."    Price,  IS  .SO. 

A.M.  "O.V  Jared  -Sparks  Moore,  Pli.l).  O.i. 
"The  Foundation  of  Psychology,"  F'tiiu-eton 
Univrrsitv  I'ress.    Price,  $3. 

A.M.  "OS— Robert  W.  Neal.  "Editorials  and 
Editorial  Writing,"  Home  (Correspondence 
Sehool,  Springfield,  Mass.:  An  anthology  and 
analysis  of  the  beat  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  American  press  during  the  past 
two  years.  Price,  $3. 

A.AI.  'O^Louis  Ray  Wells,  Gr.  '05-06,  0910, 
**Indu8tria1  History  of  the  Untied  States,**  Mae- 
millan: The  development  of  .American  economic 
life  from  the  simple  system  of  colonial  timea  to 
the  complex  organization  of  modem  inditatry. 

Cr.  'n.-^  ni  Harry  A.  Franck,  "Working  North 
from  Patagonia."  Century:  Adventures  of  a  vag- 
abond in  Sooth  America.  Price,  fS. 

Dv.  '03-01-  Vilhjalmur  St.  fan--nn.  Or.  "01 06. 
"The  Friendly  Arctic,"  Maemillan:  The  dan- 
gers and  problems  of  life  in  the  Arctic  by  the 
author  of  "My  Ufe  with  the  Eskimob**  Price, 
46.S0. 


at  Robert  W.  Kcl^o.  "History  of  the  Public 
Poor  Relirf  in  Massachusetts,"  Houghton  Mifflin: 
A  Study  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  of  poor  relief  from  the  first 
year  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  to  the  present  day ; 
the  author  was  for  a  long  time  chief  executive 
of  the  Maasachnaena  Dqiartment  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, but  is  now  secretary  of  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  .Agencies. 

A.M.  Ol^-Stuart  Pratt  Sherman,  Ph.D.  *06, 
editor,  "The  Poems  of  Joaquin  Miller."  Putnam. 

XIS— Lothrop  Stoddard,  •'The  New  World  of 
Islam,"  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  The  story  of 
the  development  and  transformation  of  Moham- 
medanism— religious,  cultural,  political,  econom- 
ic, social  -  by  the  author  of  **The  Rising  Tide  of 
Color."    Price,  93. 

'06-^ohert  Wlthington.  AJf.  109,  Ph.D.  '13. 
"In  Occupied  Bflgium,"  Cornhill  Co.:  Sketches 
of  the  life  of  a  member  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  In  Belgium  during  the  German 
occupation  of  Bclpium.  Professor  ithinpton 
served  at  .Antwerp  and  Hasselt  with  the  Com- 
mia^on  in  1916. 

A.M.  '06  William  T.  Hastings,  "Syllabus  of 
.American  Literature,"  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

A.M.  '0(y  If.  G.  I.carh.  Ph.D.  '08,  "Angevin 
Britain  and  Scandinavia,"  Harvard  University 
Press:   A  new  volume  in  the  "Harvard  Stodiro 

in  Comparative  Literature"  by  the  secretary  <rf 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 

Or.  *Q64I9— H.  Addington  Brace,  *'Sdf-deveI> 
Opment:  A  Handbook  for  the  .Ambitious."  Funic 
A  Wagnalls:  A  book  treating  of  the  secret  of 
personal  success,  by  the  author  of  "The  Riddle 
of  Personality"  and  "XervC  Gontiol  and  How  tO 
Gain  It."    Pric-,  $1..>0. 

'07  -Hermann  Hagedorn.  "Roosevelt  In  the 
Bad  Lands,"  Houghton  Mifllin:  The  story  of 
Roosevelt  as  a  hunlrr  and  ranchman.    Price,  $5. 

'07— J.  Leo  Sharfman,  LLB.  'lO,  "The  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Problem."  Century:  By  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan.   Price,  $3. 

A.M.  "07 — ^Franklin  Fillmore,  "Five  Re.asons 
Why  MethodlsU  Don't  Dance,"  with  introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton.  The  Glad  Tld* 
ings  Publishing  Co.   Price,  30  cents. 

W— Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  AM.  '09.  Ph.D. 
'12,  Lecturer  on  History  at  Harvard,  "The  Mari- 
time History  of  Maaaachusetts,  1783-1860." 
Houghton  MiflBn:  The  colonial  background,  pi- 
oneers of  the  Pacific,  the  northwest  fur  trade, 
the  cotton  market,  ships  snd  seamen,  federalism 
and  neutral  trade,  ships  and  seamen  of  the 
snuiliern  seas.  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann,  the 
whalers,  the  clipper  ship,  etc    Price,  $S. 

'06— Eliot  H.  Robinson,  LL3.  10.  "Man  Pro- 
poses." f?iiri:  A  now  novel  by  the  author  of 
"Smiles."  Price,  |1.00.  Also.  '*T1h!  Rose  of  the 
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Cumbrrland  Blooms  Again."  Pago.    Price,  $1.90. 

KM.  'OB-^EIiot  Jonf*.  Ph  D  13.  "The  Trust 
Problem  in  the  United  States,"  Macmillan:  An 
historiad  stady  of  derket  employed  to  mtraia 
rompetition,  and  comtri'-ntarv  on  contemporary 
inut  lesialaiion  and  its  causes. 

XM^— Roger  Adan«»  (editor),  "Organic  Syn- 
thetes."  Vol.  I,  Wiley:  Satisfactory'  method* 
for  the  preparation  of  organic  chemicals. 

KM.  W-M drin  Everett  Haggerty,  FI1.D.  *1Q. 

A'aticnal  Intellip'-m  <■  Tests,"  World  Book  Co.: 
V  manual  of  directions  for  the  use  of  tests. 

I*riee,  25  cents. 
\.^r  W    Byron  Stookcy.  M.D.  '13,  "Surgery 

of  the  Peripheral  Merves,"  Saunders:  Principles 

tad  nethctda  whooe  foandatiom  are  laid  In  em* 

bnntlo^y.  .Tnalomy.  and  pIiy«>ioIogv 
'10— Jieywood  Broun,  '"Things  Seen  at  Night," 

Hareomt:   Easays  on  booics,  plays,  football,  and 

diTer*^-  -ulijei  i».     Price,  $1.75. 

10-  lsaac  Goldberg,  PLD.  12.  "BraziUan 
Tilea."  (tranalated).  Four  Seta.    Price,  f2. 

Plays  of  the  Italian  Theatre,"  (truHlated), 
Luce  A  Co.    Price,  |2. 

1»-L  S.  Mayo,  A.M.  *11,  "John  Wentworth,** 
Harrard  University  Press:  The  biography  of 
one  who  was  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  from 
ITCT  ITTS.    Price.  $5. 

Cr.  *10-11 — James  Norman  Hall,  (and  anoth* 
er).  "Faery  Lands  of  the  South  Seas,"  Harper 
i  Brotliers:  The  story  of  the  wanderings  of 
wo  young  men  who  went  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  two  yeani  ago  and  came  imder  the  spell 
•f  its  drrjmy  life.    Price,  $4. 

11 —  Kenneth  Margowan,  ■  i  li--  I  licairc  of  To- 
■Kcrow."  Boni  &  Livcrinlil:  ,\  volume  hy  the 
driBatic  editor  of  thr  New  York  Globe.  Price, 
$% 

Gr.  "11-12  -(Iharles  Hoardman  Hawes,  "The 
Creat  Quest,"  Atlantic  Monthly  Press:  A  ro- 
nijnci  uf  the  seas,  by  the  author  of  "The  Mntin- 

Price.  $2. 

12-  Hobert  Benchley,  "Of  All  Things!" 
Holt:  Amusing  essays  on  many  themes  by  the 
dramatic  critic  of  Life.  lUnstnted  by  Glujas 
Williams.  11.    Price,  $1.75. 

12-H  H.  Knibba,  "Partners  of  Oumee," 
Hou«hlon  Mifflin:  A  tale  of  Arizona,  by  the 
author  of  "Overland  Red."   Price,  $1.75. 

'12— Kermit  Roosevelt.  "Qnratln  Roosevelt." 
Charl*^  Scribner's  Sons:  The  personality  of  a 
OMaiber  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1918  who  was 
lutted  in  the  war,  his  letten,  spedmens  of  Ms 
cvly  writings  in  prose  and  verse.  Price; 
$2LS0l 

AM.  12-Howard  RoHin  Patch.  Ph.D.  *1S, 

'snd  William   Allan   N.ilson,  A.M.  '%,  Ph.D. 

"Selections  from  Chaucer,"  Harcourt:  A 
tntbasit  by  a  professor  at  Smith  College.  Price, 

Cr.  '12.14-Ferdinand  Reyher.  "The  Man,  The 


Tiger,  and  The  Snake,"  Putnam:  K  novel  of 
Wall   Street   and    big    business.     Price,  $1.75. 

'13— Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr.,  (editor),  "Little 
Theatre  Classics,**  Little,  Brown:  Short,  classic 
plays  <;uitable  for  production  in  the  "little  tliea* 
tre."    Price,  |2. 

'13-4*anl  Holliater.  "Famous  Colonial  Hous- 
es," McKay:  The  histon-  of  several  old  .Vm^rican 
hoBSes  with  special  reference  to  the  people  who 
lived  in  them  and  tlieir  human  relationships. 
Price,  $7..50. 

'13 — ^John  Langdon  Jones,  Grad.  Bus.  '13-14. 
"Mid  Ught  and  Shade,"  Dnfidd  t  Co.:  Poems 
on  many  subjects  and  according  to  many  moods. 
Price,  $1.25. 

'IS— Daniel  Sargent,  A.M.  *14.  "The  Door,  and 

Other  Poems,"  H^idfirr:  A  new  VoIume  by  the 
author  of  "Our  Gleaming  Days." 

A.M.  *13— Jnlius  Klein.  Ph.D.  ns,  AaslsUnt 
Professor  of  Latin- American  History  and  Eco- 
nomics at  Harvard,  '^he  Mesta,"  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press:  A  narrative  of  Spain*s  long  at- 
tempt (1273  to  1836)  to  dominate  the  produc- 
tion and  marlieting  of  the  world's  wool  supply. 
Pri,ce,  $4. 

*14 — Edward  .Str.-eter,  "Beany,  Gangle-shanks, 
and  the  Tub,"  Putnam:  A  story  about  boys, 
written  for  "grown-ups."  hv  the  author  of  "Dere 
Mablc."  Price,  $1.75. 

'15 — Haven  McClure,  "The  Contents  of  the 
New  Testament,"  Macmillan:  A  volume  de- 
signed to  inesent  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
world's  greatest  Bible  students  in  a  manner  in- 
telligible to  the  younger  mind  and  the  general 
re.ider.  by  the  secretary  of  the  English  council 
of  the  Indiana  State  Teacheis'  Association. 
Price.  $1.50. 

Ph.D.  'IS-Harry  R.  Tosdal.  AssiMant  Profes- 
sor  of  Marketing  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  .Administration.  "Problems  in  Ssles 
Management,"  Shaw:  A  text-boolr  based  on  the 
"case"  «v*tem  of  instruction.    Price,  $4.50. 

'16— John  Dos  Passos,  "Kosinaiite  to  the  Road 
Again,"  Doran:  Essays  portraying  the  search 
of  yoiitli  for  tlie  ^c  r.-!  of  things.  Price,  $2. 
*^hrec  .Soldiers,"  Doran:  A  novel  of  three  en- 
listed men  in  the  Ameriesn  Army  during  the 
war.   Price.  $2. 

•16— Herbert  Feis,  Gr.  16-17,  "The  Settle- 
ment  of  Wage  Disputes,"  Macmillan:  Some  as- 
pects  of  the  present  industrial  situation;  the 
principles  of  wages,  the  living  wage,  a  concept 
of  industrial  peace.   Price.  $2.25. 

16— Robert  Nathan,  "Autumn."  McBride:  A 
novel  of  New  England  life,  by  the  author  of 
"Peter  Kindred."  Price,  $1.75. 

Cr.  »16.17— Charles  R.  Hart.  "Master  and 
Lackey,"  Badger:  Poems  and  plays  in  verae. 
Price,  11.50, 

D  M.D  '16  Owen  Rowc  O'Neil.  "Adventures 
in  Swaziland,"  Century:    An  intimate  story  of 
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life  in  tlif  Bcxr  country.  O'Nril  is  a  citizen  of 
Swaziland  and  returned  to  that  country  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Harvard  Dental  School. 

Ph  D.  16— Charles  E.  Hill,  "Leading  Ameri. 
can  Treaties,"  Macmillan:  A  discussion  and  in- 
terprelation  nf  \hr  chief  treaties  of  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  signatory. 

Ph.D.  *17— Edmond  E.  Lincoln.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Finance  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  "Problems  in 
Bnainess  Finance,"  Shaw:  A  text'book  based  on 
tlx-  "r.i-"  method  of  instruction.    Price.  t-S. 

A.M.  '19 — ^John  Eugene  Harley,  '*The  League 
of  Nations  and  the  New  fnternational  Law,"  Ox- 
ford I'nivi  r-ilv    Precis:      \n  aulhoritatise   tri  al 
ment  of  international  policy  in  its  most  highly 
developed  stage.    Price,  t3. 

'20— Royall  Snow,  ''I^ilra-iil."  Four  ^ta-:  \ 
first  volume  of  verse  by  one  of  the  founders  and 
edilora  of  Youth:  Poetry  «/  Today,  and  a  leetuier 


at  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Ontario.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Bliss  P«  rr\.  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Harvard,  "Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Hig- 
ginson,"  Atlantic  Monthly  PreM:  The  record  of 
an  American  soldier,  citizen,  man  of  affairs 
patron  of  education  and  music,  and  loyal  friend 
of  Hanraid  University.    Price,  f4. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  David  A.  Welb  PlfO" 
fesaor  of  Political  Economy  at  Harvard,  "Pirbi* 
ciplea  of  National  Economy,"  Ginn;  A  text- 
honk  for  the  mo.st  extended  general  courses  in 
college.    Price,  $3. 

'*Horatio  Stebbins:  His  Ministry  and  Person- 
tlils."  h\  Cliarir-  \.  Munloik.  Hou^rliliin  Mifflin: 
The  memoir  of  one  who  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Divinity  Sebool  in  1848.  and  followed 

Starr  Kinji  as  miniiitfr  of  the  San  Francisco 
Unitarian  Church  in  1864,  written  b>  an  inti- 
mate associate.  Price,  12. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


"Memoirs  of  the  Harvard  Dead  in  the  War 
\f:.iinst   Germany."  \  olume   II.     By   Mark  A. 
OeW.  Howe,  "ST.      Harvard  University  Press. 
Price,  $4 

III  tho  M'«  «)nd  volutiie  of  "MiMiioirs  of 
the  Harvard  Drad  in  tlip  War  Apainst 
Germanv*'  Mr.  Howe  writes  sketches  of 
the  filly-one  men  whc»  died  within  one  year 
from  April  6,  1917.  They  were: 

Harold  Chandler  Kimhall.  12;  Alrxand'-r 
Dale  Muir.  Gr.  '12-l.S;  Konald  VI  ood  Hoski.  r. 
'18;  Francis  Bergen,  I.L.B.  '17;  Jean  .Sanchez. 
Ahreu,  14;  Edward  Blake  Robins,  Jr.,  '10; 
Harmon  Bushnell  Craig,  '19;  Braxton  Bigelow. 
'09;  Oliver  Moutton  Chadwick,  '11;  Evert  Jan 
sen  \\'enilt  ll.  "82;  John  Wadsworth  Hutchison, 
LLB.  10;  Roderick  Kennedy,  '17;  William 
Henry  Meeker,  17:  Paul  Cody  Bentley,  *17: 
George  Plummer  Howe,  '00;  Robert  Williams. 
'11;  Frederick  Allen  Forater,  '10;  Samuel 
Vaughan  Selby,  D.M.D.  *15;  Ezra  Charles  Fitch. 
Jr.,  '0.1 :  SanuH'I  \\  ifi>;ins  Skinner,  'l.S;  Leonard 
Bacon  Parks,  LLB.  12;  Wainwright  Merrill, 
'19;  William  Burch  Hinman,  Unc.  nS-16;  Henry 
Brew-ster  Palmer.  "10 ;  Hrrb'-rt  \^'lieelwriphl 
Windeler,  19;  Arthur  Mason  Jones,  09;  Phil- 
lips Ward  Page,  t)9;  Edward  Forbes  Greene, 
I  r  rturer,  '17;  William  Hague,  '04;  \^  illiani 
Smith  Ely,  '17;  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner,  '86; 
WiUiam  Halsall  Cheney,  *20;  Charles  Mdlet- 


Prevost  McMichael,  "09 :  Richard  Cutts  Fair- 
field, '21;  Che>itr  ThDnia-.  (laldrr.  Law  '11-12: 
Edward  Seguin  Couch,  *19;  Albert  Dillon  Sturte- 
vant.  Law  '16-17;  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Jr.. 
Law  '14-16:  Philip  Cnnifurt  Starr.  '14;  Edward 
McClure  Peters,  Jr.,  '16;  Briggs  Kilbum  Adams. 
'17;  Robert  Homer  Hogg,  "06 ;  Samuel  Walter 
\rnheiin.  '1(1;  Ralph  Jefferson  Feigl,  '18;  Ralph 
Sherman  Hopkins,  '11;  William  Bailie  Fraaer- 
Campbell,  Raynal  Cawthome  Boiling.  '00: 
Quincy  Sliaw  (irttiK'.  'l.!;  Lionel  tif  Jcr-^vv 
Harvard,  15;  Edward  Hale  Perr>,  09;  Robert 
Bayard  Cutting,  *97. 

Tliose  who  read  the  first  volmne,  *The 

V^anguard,"  which  told  the  stories  of  the 
thirty  men  who  died  l>efore  tlie  United 
States  declared  war,  are  familiar  with  the 
high  quality  of  this  biographical  work. 
The  sketches  vary  in  lengtli  with  the  quant- 
ity of  the  material  at  hand.  Thev  do  not 
vary  in  quality.  Too  often  memorial 
bkelches  of  litis  type  are  pieces  of  grandil- 
oqtient,  ornate  writing  which  distorts  the 
facts.  Mr.  Ht)vve  write?!  a  style  that  is 
chaste,  dijinified.  and  supple.  He  has  done 
his  work  conscientiously.  The  hioj^ra- 
phies  are  not  standardized;  Mr.  Howe  is 
alive  to  the  individuality  in  every  sketch. 
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rhc  Haivaril  I  niversity  Press  malrhes 
the  tune  of  the  writing  in  ils  choice  of 
type  and  paper,  and  in  the  care  of  the 
presswurk.  These  two  volumes  of  the 
**Nfeinoirs*'  are  done  with  rare  pood  taste. 
They  promise  a  complete  set  of  l>ooks 
worthy  of  the  iiiudest  heroism,  the  high 
spirils,  and  the  intelligence  of  those  whom 
they  portray. 

■  Roitsevelt  in  the  Bad  Lamls '  by  Hermann 
Ha^cedorn.  117.  Houghton  Miflin  0».,  Boston. 
Price.  $5 

\o  period  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  life 
was  more  picturesque  than  that  in  which 
be  owned  and  operated  a  ranch  in  the  Bad 
Lands.  No  book  about  Roosevelt  has  been 
more    faseinating    than    Mr.  Hawdorn's 
"'Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  [..ands*'  which  lella 
the  story  of  those  years.    Although  the 
author  has  obviously  taken  more  than  the 
usual  trouble  to  Latder  his  material  care- 
fully and  exhaustively,  he   has    by  no 
means  let  his  labors  re^t  there.  Enthusi- 
astic about  his  subject,  under  the  spell  of 
the  •:lamor  of  those  rough  days  of  the 
West  which  even  now  <rallop  w  ildly  a(  ross 
the  niotion-pi(  ture  s'  r«'ens,  he  has  written 
his  book  in  a  colorful  style,  with  journal- 
istic interest  in  the  humanity  of  the  story. 
He  has  visited  the  places  where  Roose- 
velt ranched,  talked  with  the    men  who 
lived  at  Medora  at  that  time,  and  wrung 
from  them  details  of  conversation  and  in- 
numerable significant  incidents,  pieced  his 
information  together,  visualised  the  com- 
munity  as  it  was  then,  imagined  the  re- 
actions of  Koosevelt  as  well  as  of  the  "'na- 
tives,** and  "Rooaevelt  in  the  Bad  Lands** 
emerges  as  an  intimate  biography  which 
resembles  more  than  anything  else  a  pic> 
aresque  novel  of  the  West. 

If  there  is  color  in  Mr.  Hagedorn's 
style,  there  was  also  color  in  Roosevelt's 
life  in  the  Bad  Lands.  The  transition  from 
New  York  "dude"  to  Bad  Lands  cowboy 
was  fraught  with  interest  and  piqued  with 
real  dangers.  His  encounters  with  tlie 
surly  Maunders,  Hell-Roaring  Bill  Jones, 
Jim  Williams,  village  saloon  keeper,  his 
hunting  trips  for  buffalo  and  grizzly 
bears,  his  eighteen  hours  in  the  saddle  at 


the  annual  ronnd-ups,  the  hunting  of 
horse  thieves  and  boat  thieves,  encounters 
with  **bad  men,**  building  of  the  Maltese 
Cross  Ranch,  breaking  ponies,  branding 
cows,  swimming  swollen  streams  -is  a 
study  in  high  lights.  In  cold  cash  Roose- 
velt lost  some  $50,000  in  his  adventure  in 
cattle-raising.  What  he  gained  in  health, 
good  fell  I  >u -hip,  and  prestige  this  book 
goes  far  to  explain. 

'The  Spirit  of  ihe  Common  Law,"  by  Roscoe 

Pound,  Dran  of  the  Harvard  !,aw  Sclmo!,  Law 
"89-90,  Marshall  Jon«"s  Co.;  An  exposition  of  ihe 
elrmenls  that  make  up,  and  the  influences  that 
Ikivc  fnrmrd.  the  traditinnal  mode  of  thinking 
and  deciding  in  Anglo-American  law.  Price 
t2L5a 

This  book  contains  eight  addresses  given 
at  Hanover.  \.  ![..  last  summer  under  the 
aut»pices  ot  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Lec- 
tureships on  the  Guernsey  Center  Moore 
Foundation.  The  lectures  present  on  every 
page  evidence  of  the  scholarship  and  com* 
mon  sense  which  have  made  Professor 
Found  one  of  the  foremost  students  and 
teachers  of  the  law.  His  background  is  an 
imusual  one.  A  considerable  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  academic  atmosphere  of  Cam- 
bridirc  has  doubtless  reacted  on.  but  not 
fundamentally  changed,  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  he  developed  in  hb  earlier  life 
in  the  Middle  West.  His  particular  thesu 
in  these  addresses  is  that  the  common  law 
which,  he  belie\'es,  will  some  dav  supersede 
the  other  systems  now  in  vogue  in  the 
world,  must  keep  pace  with  changes  in  civ* 
ilization  and  social  coiidilinns,  and  that 
the  law,  in  order  to  retain  the  respect  of 
those  who  are  called  on  to  obey  it,  must 
be  kept  up  to  date  by  those  who  administer 
and  expound  it.  As  he  says  in  his  preface: 

The  real  danger  to  adminiitration  of  justice 

according  to  law  is  the  timid  resistance  to 
rational  improvement  and  obstinate  per»i»tence 
In  legal  patfn  which  have  become  faapoMlile  in 
the  heterogeneous,  urban,  industrial  AaMiica  of 

today  

When  the  lawyer  refuses  to  act  intelligently, 
unintelligent  application  of  the  legislative  Stesm- 

roller  by  the  layman  is  t!te  alternative. 

One  does  not  have  to  he  a  metnlwr  of 
the  bar  in  order  to  understand  and  appre- 
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ciale  this  series  of  brilliant  addresses. 
Those,  wherever  they  live,  who  claim  de- 
scent from  the  Puritans  will  be  particularly 
interesled  in  the  lecture  oo  **Paritaiii8in 
and  Law";  but  every  chapter  in  the  book  is 
in  forming  and  Stimulating  to  thoughtful 
readers. 

**Ot  AH  Things!"  By  Robert  C.  BencU«y,  '12. 
Ylraiy  Hqlt 

Some  readers  of  Mr.  Benthley's  "Of  All 
Thinga!"  will  exclaim:  'This  sounds  like 
die  Harvard  Lampoon.**  Others  will  vary 
the  observation:  "Tlie  Harvard  Lampoon 
sounds  like  this."  And  both  will  Im*  sub- 
stantially corret.  For  Mr.  li«*nchley. 
president  of  the  Lunipuon  when  he  was 
in  College,  gave  as  mudi  to  the  tra- 
dition of  that  paper  as  he  received. 
And  now  after  several  years  of  dabbling  in 
humor  for  several  i\ew  York  newspapers 
and  magazines  he  has  settled  down  as  dra- 
matic editor  of  Life,  which  was  established 
many  years  ago  by  former  editors  of  the 
Jjampoon. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  originally  ap- 
peared in  VanUy  Fmr,  CoUier'St  lAfe, 
Motor  Print,  and  the  New  York  Tribune 
Sunday  Magazine.  They  savor  of  tlir  news- 
paper shop,  rather  than  of  the  publishers' 
editorial  rooms.  Mr.  Benchley  is  es- 
sentially a  burlesque  essaybt.  Tlie  most 
amusing  pages  in  the  book  are  "Tabloid 
Editions"  of  the  American  Magazine, 
Harper's,  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Having  discovered  tlieir  weakest  points,  a 
difficult  job  when  so  many  weak  pohits  ap- 
pear, Mr.  Benchley  chooses  the  familiar 
weapons,  lavs  on  a  bit  think  here  and  there, 
and  the  result  suggests  anew  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  banal  and  the  ridiculous.  He  re* 
views  the  New  York  telephone  directory, 
writes  in  burlesque  form  critical  footnotes 
for  an  erlition  of  Sliakspere.  composes  a 
highly  technical  romance  from  the  "Eji- 
cyclopedia  Britannica,'*  describes  the  vex- 
ations of  seeing  a  football  game  on  a 
score-board  at  the  club,  follows  a  iM-llhoy 
through  a  hotel  to  learn  whether  the  peo- 
ple paged  in  hotels  are  real  or  decoys.  As 
an  essayist  of  the  modem  sdiool  one  of 


his  distinctive  marks  is  liis  mode<;ty.  To 
him  the  important  element  in  his  writing 
is  tlie  subject— not  himself.  "He  does  not 
prostitute  himsdf  for  filthy  lucre,"  nor 
knodc  off  a  silk  hat  to  win  a  laug^  from 
the  crowd. 

One  hopes  that  some  day  Mr.  Benchley 
will  take  oil  his  motley  and  put  down  his 
truncheon.  He  is  excellent  as  a  burlesque 
essayist — in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines ratlier  than  in  bookform.  But  he 
might  write  more  robust  stuff  as  an  in- 
formal, whimsical  essayist.  He  is  ob- 
servant; bb  sense  of  fun  is  entertaining; 
his  style  is  nimble  and  light,  .\musing  as 
are  the  essavs  in  "Of  .\11  Things!"  surely 
Mr.  Benchley  can  write  finer  and  more 
subtle  pieces. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FRESS 

The  Harv.inl  I'nivprsity  Press  ha«  recently 
issupil  a  catalogue  of  the  3.S0  titles  published 
over  its  imprint.  The  calalopue  was  designed  bjT 
Brucp  Rogers,  Printing  Adviser  to  the  PrCM. 
The  list  of  buuks  includes  works  in  history,  eco- 
nomics, social  science,  lanpuaj;<-9,  literature,  art, 
science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology, 
and  theology.  Most  of  them  are  scholarly  books; 
others  are  of  more  general  interest.  They  are 
written  not  only  by  Harvard  men  but  by  many 
who  have  had  no  connection  with  the  UnWersfty. 
One  of  llie  most  notable  achievements  of  tho 
Press  is  the  "Harvard  Oriental  Series,"  edited 
with  the  coopf-ration  of  various  scholars  by  Or. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman.  Professor  of  .Sanscrit 
at  Harvard,  and  curator  of  Oriental  Manuscripts. 
The  list  includes  twenty-one  titles,  moat  of  wlricb 
arc  printed  in  \he  original  texL 

Copies  of  tlie  new  catalogae  will  be  mailed 
on  request.  The  Preaa  is  located  in  Randall 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 

An  important  addition  to  the  Italian  primiliveo 

in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  is  a  painlinj?  by  Fn 
Angclico,  representing  the  Crucifixion. 

The  picture  was  formerly  in  the  Noel  Valois 
collection  and  was  purchased  for  the  Museum 
from  the  bequest  of  Hervey  £.  Wetzel,  '11,  who 
died  in  France  in  October,  1918,  while  serving 
with  the  .American  Red  Cross. 

The  picture  is  a  laic  work  and  is  well  pre- 
served, an^  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  pain^ 

inps  by  Frj  \n)ie|irn  in  t!ils  rouritry  two  of 
which  arc  in  Boston,  one  an  early  picture  at  Fen- 
way Court,  and  one  at  the  Mmeam  of  Una  Arts. 
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BUELL,  FOOTBALL  CAPTAIN 

Charles  C.  Buell,  '23,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  fleeted  captain  of  the 
Har\ard  football  eleven  for  the  season  of 
1922. 

Rurll  has  just  ended  his  second  season 
as  quarterback  on  the  university  team.  In 
his  freshmnn  year  he  was  captain  and 
quarterback  of  his  chiss  eleven,  and  before 
he  entered  Ctdle;;e  he  played  football  at 
Pomfret  S-  hool,  where  he  received  some 


Captain   Buell.  All  Dreaaed  Up. 


coaching  from  Harvard  football  players. 
He  was  a  substitute  on  the  nine  last 
jjirinir.  Buell  is  21  years  old. 

It  is  said  that  next  year's  schedule  for 
the  university  eleven  will  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  this  year's.  Princeton, 
Brown.  Centre.  Holy  Cross,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  Penn.  Slate,  will  play  in  the  Stadi- 
um next  fall.  Bowdoin  will  probably  come 
on  Oct.  14.  and  Middlebury  will  be,  as  it 
was  this  year,  one  of  the  teams  for  the 
"double-header"  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  season.  The  Yale  game  will  be  played 
next  year  at  New  Haven  on  Nov.  25,  al- 
most a  week  later  than  it  took  place  this 
Tear. 


LET  US  BE  SENSIBLE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

iMr.  Long  and  Mr.  Morris,  like  many  of 
your  contributors  who  write  of  Harvard 
football,  take  their  responsibilities  and 
Harvard  football  over-seriously.  Foot- 
ball is  a  sport.  It  entertains  the  Harvard 
alumni  and  the  undergraduates  to  see 
Harvard  play:  it  is  fun  for  them  to  have 
Harvard  win.  All  the  games  of  the  season 
are  preliminary  to  Harvard's  game  with 
Yale.  Should  Yale  go  out  of  existence  or 
drop  football  or  leave  Harvard  off  the 
schedule  there  might  be  enough  interest 
in  football  to  keep  it  going  at  Harvard 
and  to  provide  a  new  schedule  of  games; 
but  this  is  purely  hypothetical. 

The  Yale  game  being  the  contest  of  the 
year,  I  cannot  see  that  much  else  matters. 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  all  these  so-called 
"Western  Conference"  teams  want  to  play 
football  with  Harvard?  We  must  have 
a  remarkably  high  opinion  of  ourselves  to 
indulge  in  such  a  belief.  But  assuming 
an  affirmative  answer,  would  there  be 
enough  sport  and  fun  in  playing  the 
Hoosiers,  the  Buckeyes,  the  Hawkeycs.  and 
the  Gophers  to  make  it  worth  while?  1  can 
enjoy  a  game  of  cards  with  friends,  but  I 
don't  find  mucii  fun  in  playing  with 
strangers  who  want  to  make  up  a  hand  of 
whist  in  the  smoking-car  altliough  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  many  of 
them  play  better  than  I  can.  There  are 
too  many  college  football  teams  for  Har- 
vard to  take  on  all  and  there  is  a  theory 
of  etiquette  that  a  team  once  on  and  a  vic- 
tor is  entitled  to  a  date  the  following  year. 

The  associations  and  traditions  sur- 
rounding Harvard's  contests  with  Yale  in 
the  matter  of  sport  constitute  nine-tenths 
of  the  fun.  The  fun  is  practically  all 
there  is  to  these  contests.  Whatever  fun 
we  get  from  the  preliminary  games  of  the 
season  depends  mainly  on  what  their  re- 
sults foreshadow  as  to  Harvard's  ultimate 
fortunes  with  Yale. 

This  playing  of  substitutes  on  the  Sat- 
urday before  the  Yale  game  is,  in  ray  judg- 
ment, good  tactics  and  good  sport.  The 
fact  that  Harvard  reserves    the   right  to 
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send  in  substitutes  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  Yale  game  is  as  perfectly  understood 
to  be  a  part  of  the  challenge  and  accep- 
tance as  if  specifically  expressed.  Nor  is 
there  anything  whatever  that  should  con- 
cern Harvard  in  the  possible  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  Yale  in  playing  a  very 
stiff  game  the  week  before  playing  Har- 
vard.   That  is  purely  a  matter  for  Yale. 

Like  other  writers  I  have  my  own  pref- 
erences as  to  the  teams  that  Harvard  takes 
on  for  practice  «ranies.  I  wish  Harvard, 
instead  of  going  so  far  afield  for  adver- 
saries, might  take  on  Dartmouth.  Dart- 
mouth, chartered  by  a  distinguished  and 
delightful  son  of  Harvard,  is  a  New  Eng- 
land college,  large  and  formidable,  of 
singularly  interesting  traditions,  and  is 
usually  capable  of  turning  out  a  stout 
eleven.  Merely  as  education  it  would  be 
worth  the  vdiile  of  the  students  who  fol« 
low  the  fortunes  of  Harvard  football 
teams  to  go  once  in  two  years  to  the  upper 
Connecticut  valley,  the  most  beautiful 
section  of  America,  and  see  it. 

The  Harvard  undergraduates  and  alum- 
ni should  not  be  too  much  affected  by  the 
views  of  the  professi«mal  rcpDrters  who 
furnish  such  brilliant  and  fascinating  ac- 
counts of  the  largely  attended  football 
games,  who  make  up  on  paper  these  im- 
aginary "All  Anicrica  Teatns."*  tabulate 
the  points  si  f)red  by  individual  players,  and 
lament  that  there  is  no  "World  Series"  to 
attend  and  report.  Harvard  football, 
despite  the  newspapers,  is  not  <|uite  the 
same  as  professional  baseball.  One  is 
sport:  tlte  other  is  business.  One  is  pri- 
vate: the  other  is  public.  The  unpleasant 
feature  of  the  **gate**  in  college  football 
and  thr  iinnirnsc  jiopularity  of  the  sport 
liavp  trndcd  Idwards  the  growtli  of  a  public 
or  newspaper  supervision  of  llie  college 
games.  This  supervision  properly  be- 
longs only  to  the  colleges  themselves  if 
thev  wish  to  avoid  the  professional  tinse. 

Harvartl  has  done  well  fo  avoid  the  pro- 
fessional touch  of  numbering  the  players. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  reporters 
couldn't  report  the  games  properly  if  the 
players  had  no  tags  on  their  backs.  The 


reporters,  by  their  own  perfect  accoimts, 
routed  this  argument.  Next  it  was  urged 

that  the  spectators  could  follow  the  pkys 
more  easily  if  the  rontestants  bore  num- 
bers. I  thought  there  might  be  something 
in  this  point  until,  ^KHit  live  years  ago, 
I  saw  a  Harvard'Princeton  game  in  which 
the  Princeton  players  wore  numbers  and 
the  Harvard  players  did  not.  \o  plaver 
on  eitlier  side  was  known  to  me  by  .-^ight, 
but  I  was  utterly  tmable  at  any  stage  of 
the  game  to  identify  the  Princeton  play* 
ers  by  the  nundiers  !)ecause,  at  times  when 
1  might  have  wished  to  do  so.  the  referee 
would  not  call  time  for  my  benefit  and  send 
the  particular  player  to  the  side  line  and 
compel  him  to  stand  with  his  back  to  me 
until  I  had  consulted  the  printed  iiidrx. 
I  found  I  could  pick  out  an  unnumbered 
Harvard  player  quite  as  easily  as  I  could 
a  numbered  Princeton  player. 

Mr.  Fisher  says  that  there  is  a  practical 
disadvantage  from  the  tacfirian's  stand* 
point  in  having  his  team  numbered. 

The  other  day  an  offcial  wished  to  im* 
pose  a  penalty  on  Harvard  because  one  of 
the  Harvard  players  was  holding.  To 
idcMitifv  the  ofFending  player  the  umpire 
was  unable  to  refer  to  any  index  or  direc- 
tory but  was  put  to  the  grave  inconveni- 
ence of  describing  the  player  and  pointing 
him  out.  This  rrurl  strain  on  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  of  the  umpire  I  which 
has  been  duly  featured  in  the  professional 
press)  was  perhaps  offset  by  his  allowing 
the  referee  to  iirterfere  for  an  oppoaing 
runner,  but.  in  any  event,  is  not  enough  to 
force  Harvard  into  a  profeasimial  step 
that  tends  to  disfigure  and  d^ade  the 
scenes  yiel&  practically  nothing  to  the 
spectators,  and  may  prove  a  damage  to  the 
strategy  of  the  game. 

It  is  well  not  to  be  over-sensitive  when 
one  hears  this  so-called  ''anti^Harvard 
sentiment."  One  hears  it  across  the  lunch 
talde  from  the  lips  of  a  friend  and  gentle- 
man: again  it  comes  from  one  whom  wf 
size  up  as  a  mucker.  We  feel  that  both 
are  mistaken  and  we  admire  Harvard  just 
the  same.  So  let  it  go  at  that.  About  the 
best  way  to  handle  a  sneer  is  to  ignore  it. 
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ThfTP  i>  a  pooH  (leal  of  trulh  in  what  Lou 
l-ields  said  to  Jo*'  Weber:  "It  don't  mat- 
ter what  the  newspapers  say  about  you  bo 
long  as  they  don't  My  you*re  aelluig  out." 
Perhaps  the  only  real  cure  for  the  troubles 
distressing  Mr.  Lonp.  Mr.  Morris,  and  a 
host  of  other  loyal  alumni,  would  be  an- 
other 6ve  yem*  stioeessioii  of  mTvard  de- 
feats in  football  games  with  Yale. 

H.  S.  Waroner,  'SS. 

New  York  City. 

SUBSTITUTIONS  IN  FOOTBALL 

James  F.  Curtis,  '99,  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  diairman  of  the  Har- 
vard  Athletic  Conunittee  in  protest  against 

fhp  <rrowin'j  <  us!()m  of  sending  substitutes 
on  ihf  field  in  lliP  closin>r  minutes  of  a 
Yale  football  game  so  that  they  may  win 
lhc**H": 
''Dear  Sir: 

"I  enclose  hetruiti)  a  clipping  from  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Harvard  Allmm  Bi  l- 
LETIN  with  reference  to  the  closing  period 
of  the  recent  game  between  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  invite  your  attention  to  the 
statement  that  a  lot  of  siib'^titiites  were 
sent  in  so  that  they  might  win  the  "H". 
Assnming  that  this  statement  b  substantial- 
ly correct  (and  I  diink  the  assumption  is 
entirely  warranted  in  view  of  the  method 
adopted  of  sending  the  substitutes  \n) .  I 
write  to  urge  upon  your  committee  that 
the  practice  of  putting  in  suhslitutes  in  the 
closing  moments  of  a  game,  for  this 
reason  or  for  any  reason  other  than  the 
re<iuirenients  of  the  game  itself,  be 
abandoned. 

''If  it  is  desired  that  the  substitutes  who 
do  not  play  in  one  of  the  major  games  re- 
ceive some  recognition  for  their  hard  work 
and  ability,  I  would  suggest  that  some 
Other  method  be  found  for  giving  them 
such  recognition.  The  method  adopted  of 
acndii^  them  in  to  play  for  poasiUy  one 
or  two  plavs  of  a  game  has,  to  my  mind, 
the  following  serious  drawbacks: 

**1.  It  cheapens  the  value  of  the  **H** 
by  making  its  bestowal  rest  more  upon  the 
good  nature  of  a  coach  than  upon  tibe  mer- 
its and  ability  of  the  players. 


"2.  It  takes  a  large  part  of  the  snap 
out  of  the  game. 

**3.  It  renders  the  closing  moments  of 
the  game  far  less  enjoyable  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

"  I-.  It  gives  an  appearance,  on  occasions 
when  Harvard  is  in  the  lead,  (which  ap- 
pearance I  believe  and  hope  is  not  true  in 
fact)  that  the  Harvard  team  is  playing  for 
time. 

"5.  It  lessens  the  sporting  morale  of 
the  game  by  introducing  an  element  based 
upon  other  considerations  than  the  ques- 
tion of  what  course  of  action  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results. 

"6.  It  is  a  practice  not  c(juntenanced, 
I  believe,  in  any  other  sport,  either  ama- 
teur or  professional. 

"After  the  game  I  heard  the  matter  dis- 
cussed many  times  among  graduates  and 
in  all  the  discussions  the  view  was  unani- 
mously held  that  the  practice  was  detrio 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  game.  In 
the  old  days,  not  so  very  many  years  ago, 
it  used  to  he  a  matter  of  pride  for  a  team 
to  go  through  a  contest  with  no  substitutes, 
or,  if  some  were  necessary,  ifnth  as  few  as 
possible. 

"Permit  iiie  fo  siig'jest  tliat  we  return  to 
the  feeling  prcduminaiU  in  tliose  davs, 
when  the  captain  and  the  coach  were 
anxious  to  see  with  how  few  players, 
rather  than  with  how  many,  a  game  could 
be  won. 

**J^Es  F.  Curtis,  *99. 
"New  York  City." 

FOOTBALL  TICKETS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

The  football  season  is  over,  and  from 
now  on  the  management  will  be  consider- 
ing plans  for  next  season.  The  unpleas- 
ant occurrences  in  the  Stadium  this  autumn 
have  already  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
your  space,  but  they  have  also  caused,  and 
are  causing,  a  great  deal  of  comment  and 
discussion  among  the  alumni,  and  I  am 
venturing  to  write  to  you  of  the  outcome  of 
a  good  many  conversations  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  have  heard  and  in  which  I 
have  participated. 
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Every  one  who  has  attended  the  games 
knows  that  the  present  system  of  public 
^ale  of  tickets  has  resulted  in  the  admis- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  spectators  whose 
behavior  is  neither  decent  not  sportsman* 
like  and  who  have  rendered  attendance  at 
the  games  a  very  doubtful  pleasure  to 
those  who  po  in  a  desirable  spirit.  The 
disgraceful  verbal  and  even  physical  as- 
saults upon  members  of  the  team  as  they 
left  the  field  after  the  Centre  game  seem 
to  many  of  us  to  have  brought  the  situa- 
tion to  a  climax  after  which  some  drastic 
remedy  must  and  should  be  applied. 

Among  those  interested  with  whom  I 
have  talked  there  has  been  an  unanimous 
feeling  that  the  desirable  remedy  is  diat 
the  attendance  should  be  limited  to  gradu- 
ates and  the  friends  of  graduates  only:  and 
this  opinion  is  certainly  supported  by  the 
contrast  between  the  really  beautiful 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  displayed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Stadium  at  the  Yale  game 
and  the  increasingly  bad  behavior 
which  characterized  those  games  to  wliich 
the  public  was  admitted.  In  general  in  the 
discussions  which  I  have  heard,  the  opinion 
has,  however,  been  expressed  that  a  system 
of  admission  to  all  the  games  bv  applica- 
tion only  would  be  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  die  extra  amount  of  labor  which 
it  would  impose  upon  the  management,  or 
the  extra  expense  of  employing  a  larger 
force,  and  the  loss  of  adoii^'^ion  money 
which  it  would  probably  entail.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  this  or  any 
other  method  of  issuing  tickets  to  gradu* 
ates  and  their  friends  only  is  of  course  one 
winch  belongs  to  the  management  and  on 
vvhii  h  they  only  can  form  an  adeipiate 
judgment.  If  a  continuance  of  the  public 
admissions  which  have  resulted  so  badly 
were  to  be  attributed  to  a  commercial  de- 
sire for  profit,  our  athletics  would  indeed 
have  fallen  low.  but  we  have  certainlv  no 
reason  or  right  to  attribute  such  a  mo- 
tive to  our  present  management.  The  fact, 
which  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
they  decided  against  erecting  larger  wood- 
en stands  this  vear,  althoii'-h  thev  would 
have  earned  a  large  additional  sum  of 


money,  on  the  ground  that  the  attendance 

and  the  amount  of  monev  were  in  their 
judtrment  already  too  large  rather  than  too 
small  is  sufficient  testimony  on  that  point. 
They  alone  can  form  a  final  judgment,  and 
we  certainly  may  safely  confide  bodi  is 
their  wi.sdoni  and  in  the  quality  of  tlidr 
motives.  A  belief  that  thev  may  find"lhfir 
hands  strengthened  in  attaining  the  best 
and  most  desirable  decision  by  stilt  more 
full  and  free  discussion  in  your  colanms 
is  my  only  exeoae  for  writing. 

One  other  suggestion  I  had  hesitated  to 
include  since  it  might  appear  to  have  a 
personal  bias  as  coming  from  one  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  constant  attendance,  bit 
since  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  receive  « 
general  support  in  conversation  from  those 
w)io  tro  «)ct  asii)nally  as  from  habitues,  il 
may  perhaps  be  added.  Those  who  are 
suSciently  interested  to  go  constantly  os- 
ually  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  game  and  of  the  play  of  in- 
dividual incmlwrs  of  the  team  which  L« 
not  possible  for  those  who  go  only  oc- 
caaifMially  and  as  to  any  spectacle.  WoaU 
it  not  be  possible  to  issue  season  tickets  oa 
an  application  system  and  to  give  the  clan 
of  spectators  \%ho  are  vsilling  to  take  tick-- 
ets  for  all  the  games  some  preferential 
treatment  in  the  allotment  of  seats  mA 
as  their  interest  and  appreciation  wodU 
seem  to  justify?  If  this  privilege  were  re 
<tri'fed  to  interested  graduates  onlv.  it 
would  seem  to  avoid  the  objection  which 
caused  the  abandonment  of  a  previous  e\ 
periment  in  this  direction. 

Edwakd  Reynolds.  *81. 

Boston. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Apropoi  of  the  annual  discu88i<m  about 
the  allotment  of  football  tickets  for  die 

big  games.  I  should  like  to  sngTe<t  a 
scheme  which  I  have  not  seen  published- 
and  which  would  obviate  some  of  the  dilK- 
culties  obtainmg  under  the  present  systeni. 

The  eleven  is  drawn  from  Har\'ard  Col- 
lege; students  and  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege are  more  closely  affiliated  with  the 
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team  than  other  members  of  the  Univer* 
sitjr,  aldioii^  all  these  are  suppooed,  un* 
leai  alumni  of  some  other  college,  to  take 
an  interf^it  in  the  Harvard  team.  I  ^ii^r- 
°est  that  applications  be  sent  out  in  tliree 
groups:  In  red  envelopes  to  the  Faculty, 
ftudoils,  and  alnmni  of  Harvard  College; 
in  grajr  envelopes  to  similar  groups  of 
those  gra(^iiaf»^  « hools  located  in  Cam- 
bridsp;  and  in  while  envelopes  to  the 
Medical  School,  the  Dental  School,  the 
Bnasejr  Institute,  the  Astronomical  Ob* 
servatory  in  Chile,  and  any  other  depart- 
ments not  in  Cambridge. 

When  these  applications  arrive,  let  the 
red  envelopes  be  counted,  and  that  num- 
ber of  the  best  seats  be  allotted  to  them; 
then  the  gray  and  vdiite  groups  in  that 
ocder.  The  same  number  of  alumni  would 
be  accommodated  as  at  present,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  graduate  of  the 
Buaaey  Institution  or  the  Dental  School  to 
obtain  better  seats  than  a  graduate  of  the 
College  an  arrangement  which  seems  to 
be  reasonable.  Please  note  that  this  would 
not  cut  out  any  alumnus  from  his  present 
chance  of  getting  seats,  but  would  grade 
die  quality  <d  the  seats. 

vie  Yale  management  this  year  grouped 
{rradnates  according  to  classes,  which 
would  be  an  admirable  corollary  to  this 
method,  giving  graduates  from  a  distance 
a  greater  chance  of  seeing  old  friends  at 
the  game. 

Gordon  Allen,  *96.  . 

Bo^on. 

A  FOOTBALL  MASS  MEETING 

Til'  ll.ir%anl  fuothall  tesoi  wOl  be  guests  of 

thf  Harvard  (Jiub  of  Boston  at  a  !«pecial  dinner 
•o  be  held  in  the  clubhouse  on  the  evening  of 
Friday.  Dec.  16.  Invitations  have  been  extended 
to  ibe  President  and  FVIIows  of  the  Collepe,  xhf 
Board  of  Overseers,  the  Directors  of  the  Harvard 
\iamni  AModation,  the  nnhFcrsity  and  second 
fnotball  trams,  and  former  mfmher*  of  !l;irvarrl 
elevens.  After  the  dinner  a  mass  meeting  will 
be  bdd  tn  Harvard  Hall.  All  almniri  of  Harvard 
Uahrersity.  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
flnb  or  not,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
meetinj:. 

The  foilowiag  entertaiiunenta  are  annoanoed 

i>)  the  Gub: 

Wcdnoday.  Dec  lA,  at  8J0  P.  ItL,  Rev.  Paul 


Revere  Frothingham,  '86,  will  give  an  illtutrtl- 
ed  talk  on  "The  Nations  at  Geneva." 

Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  at  &30  P.  M.,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Furlong  will  give  an  Ulimtated  talk  on 
"Chile,  and  Explorations  in  the  Fiiegian  Arehi- 
pelago.** 

Wednesday,  Dee.  28,  at  8J0  P.M.,  W.  CuDer* 
on  Forbes,  '92.  will  ghre  a  talk  on  '*Oiir  Philip- 
pine Problem." 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  MADISON 

The  annual  meetinp  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Madison,  Wis,  was  held  nn  Saturday  evening. 
Nov.  19,  at  the  University  Club  in  tliai  place. 
Thirty-five  members  were  present. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1921-22:  President,  Karl  Young.  .\.M.  *02. 
Ph.D.  W;  honorary  presidenl,  Albert  S.  Flint, 
'75;  s"rretary-treai»urer.  Pitman  B.  Potter,  '14. 
A.M.  '16,  Ph.D.  *18;  executive  committee,  C. 
D.  Zdenowicz,  AM.  "05.  Ph.D.  X)6,  R.  E.  N. 
Dodjje,  *89.  .\.M.  '91,  G.  C.  Fisk,  "94.  .KM.  '97, 
Ph.D.  00;  publicity  agent,  Walter  Ayer,  '93, 
LL.B.  "96. 

Witter  Bynner,  \I8,  read  from  hia  "Harvard 

Ode." 

Reeoliitions  endonhig  the  aims  of  the  Wuh- 

iiipton  Conference  were  adopted.  Plans  wer»- 
made  for  holding  meetings  when  .Assistant  Dean 
David  of  the  Graduate  School  of  BusincM  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Harvard  Exchange  Profes- 
for  with  the  Western  G>Uegcs  visit  Madison. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  SANTA  BARBARA 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
met  for  luncheon  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Club  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  19,  and  received  over  a  special 
wire  detailed  reports  of  the  Yale  football  game. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Harvard  Club  are: 
George  F.  Weld  president;  Crosvenor  P. 
Orion,  *97,  vice-president;  Herman  W.  Graanis^ 
79,  secretarv  treasurer.  P.  O.  Box  405. 

The  membership  of  the  club  now  number* 
fiftjr^ne.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  in 
January. 

GORE  WINS  1928  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Core  Hall  has  won  tite  autUmn  athletic  cham- 
pionship  of  the  Freshman  Halls,  and  will  have 
its  name  engraved  on  the  permanent  record 
plaques  which  hang  in  the  three  Common 
Rfioni'^  (rore  srr>red  poinli^  !)v  winniri}!  fir-it 
place  in  rowing,  (outball,  and  tennis,  and  third  in 
cross-country.  Smith  Halls  came  second  with 
28  points,  winninp  fir«t  pla<  e  in  rross-country, 
second  in  rowing  and  tennis,  and  tieing  with 
Standish  for  second  in  football.  Standish  failed 
to  win  any  first  plate.  Imt  rame  *.rrond  in  <-ro<s<s 
country,  tied  for  second  in  football,  and  wa» 
third  in  rowing  and  tennis. 
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KENT  WINS  SCHOLARSHIP  TROPHY 

The  Kent  School  at  Kent,  Conn.,  is  the 
winnor  for  the  year  1921  of  the  Inlnr'- 

scholaslic  Scholarship  Trophy  awarded  by 
the  IIar\ard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
to  the  school  whose  students  have  the  best 
average  record  in  the  examinations  for 
admfaiaioii  to  Harvard  Coll^. 

Kent,  with  nine  candidates  at  the  recent 
examinations,  led  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
Luoniis  Institute  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
which  had  five  candidates,  and  St.  Mark's 
School,  Southboro,  Mass.,  which  had 
nineteen.  Only  schools  which  contribute 
five  or  more  candidates  are  eligible  to  com- 
pete for  the  trophy. 

The  Interscholastic  Scholarship  Trophy 
is  a  large  bronze  tablet  portraying  the  fig- 
ure of  a  srliolar  and  bearing  each  year 
the  name  of  the  winning  school.  It  was 
first  awarded  in  191. S,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  will  go  permanently  to  the 
school  which  hua  won  it  the  most  during 
that  period.  S|iriiiL'(!cId  Central  High 
School  at  Springfield.  Mass..  now  leads, 
having  H(»n  it  three  times — in  1915,  1916, 
and  1920.  The  Country  Day  School  of 
Boston,  St.  Mark's,  and  Hotchkiss  )uiv«- 
each  won  it  onre.  and  now  Kent  is  added 
to  the  list  of  winners. 

As  it  happened,  none  of  the  Kent  can- 
didates secured  a  place  in  the  honor  list 
of  1 1  candidates  who  attained  a  B  average 
in  the  examination^^  last  summer.  Thr  same 
thing  was  true  last  year  in  the  case  of 
Springfield  Central  High  School.  In  each 
case  it  was  a  high  average  widiout  brilliant 
individual  records  which  won  the  trophy. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 

The  course  in  the  educatioa  of  the  blind, 
which  was  began  last  yesr  at  the  Harvard  Grad- 

uatf  Srliool  of  Friuration,  in  licirij;  ODniiucti-d  this 
yt*ar  alwi.  An  hour  lale  in  the  afternoon  ha>  hi-cn 
chosen  for  the  meetinKS  ao  that  teachers,  nones, 
fsorial  work^Tx,  and  others  interested  in  helping 
the  hiind  and  .nemi-sighted  may  attend.  Edward 
K.  Allen.  '84,  director  of  the  Perkins  inatitute 
for  the  Blind,  is  rondurlins  the  eourse  and  will 
give  most  of  the  lerlure».  Charles  ti.  Haye* 
and  other  tpecialiats  in  work  among  the  blind 
are  awisting  him. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  RANKS 

.Mason  Hammond,  '25,  of  >iahanl,  Mass., 
who  prepared  for  Harvard  at  Saint  Marie's 
School,  Southboro,  made  the  beat  average 

record  among  the  candidates  numbering 
almost  1,0(X),  who  took  the  Harvard  ad- 
mission examinations  this  year.  Hammond 
had  a  amall  lead  over  Robert  P.  Howe, 
'25,  of  New  York  City,  who  prepared  at  the 
Blooniinpton.  Ind..  High  School  and  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  Alan  N. 
Holden,  '25,  of  Mootclair,  N.  J.,  who  pre- 
pared at  the  Montdair  High  School. 

All  of  these  men  took  the  "New  Plan" 
examinations.  The  highest  average  among 
those  who  took  the  "Old  Plan"  tests  was 
made  by  Henry  A.  W.  Beck  of  Indian* 
apolis,  who  prepared  at  Mercersburg 
Academy  and  at  Phillips  Andover 
.Academy. 

No  candidate  this  year  had  a  straight  A 
record.  Hammond's  average  was  slightly 
below  A.   But  the  1921  honor  list,  which 

im  liidcs  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  had 
an  a\crage  of  B  or  better  in  their  entrance 
tests,  is  unusually  large.  Forty-four  men 
secured  places' on  this  list;  twenty  of  them 
entered  from  pubHc  schools  and  twenty* 

1(1111  from  private  schools.  Their  names 
and  the  schools  at  which  they  prepared  are 
as  follows: 

Edgar  H.  Baker.  Jr.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  High 
School. 

Henry  C.  Bechboefer,  St.  Paul  Academy,  St. 

Paul.  Minn. 

Henry  A.  W.  Berk.  Mercerslwfg  Academy, 
and  Phillips  .Andover  Academy. 

Jutieph  M.  J.  Belser,  Albany  Academy,  Al* 
banv.  N.  Y..  and  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York  City. 

.Arthur  B.  Brown,  Booton  Latin  School. 

n.u-la^N  V  Brown,  \tilkes  Ham-.  Pa.  Wi^U 
School,  and  Wyomhig  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Ettore  F.  Camigtia,  Loomis  Institote,  Windsor, 
('nnn. 

Philip  W.  Chase,  Milton  Academy. 

Edward  H.  Cutler,  Jr.,  St.  Paul  Acadrmy.  St. 

Paul.  Minn. 

*John  K.  \.  Davis  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

1  '  on.ird  D.  Draper,  Browne  A  Nichols  School, 

Camhridge. 

John  H.  Finley,  Jr.,  Albany  Academy,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
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DottfUsft  V.  BruMii.  Wiikes  Barre,  Pa.,  High 
Sf  lipol. 

Ralph  L  Oilman.  Koxbury  Latin  School. 

FJi  A.  Glassf-r.  Malf^cn  High  School,  and  Dor- 
1  hr^lrr  High  School. 

('.*^T»f  T.  Goodsp<-ed.  Roxbary  Latin  School, 
jn<l  Phillips  Exeter  Acail-  niv 

'Ralph  F.  Gow,  Roxhury  Lalin  School. 

MawB  Hammond,  St  Mark's  School. 

William   \.  Hfn.i'"r->>n.  Boston  Latin  .School. 

Charles  J.  Hill,  Springfirld,  Mass.,  Central 
High  School 

Man  Nordby  HoMen.  Montclair,  N.  J„  High 
vhooL 

Robert  P.  Howe.  Bloomington,  Ind.,  High 

S-hfH.f.  and  Phillip*  Kxi  l<  r  Academy. 

MoM^  S.  Huberman.  iPorltand,  Me,.  High 
School. 

Norman  L.  Mnzh.-^.  Millon  Academy. 

John  F.  King,  Thayer  Academy,  South  Brain- 
trce^  Maac 

Israel  Kopp,  Boston  Latin  School. 

Emmanoel  Kurland,  Boston  Latin  School. 

Samel  Kurland,  Booton  Latin  School 

Uoyd  0,  V.  Mann,  St.  Mark'a  School,  South- 
boro. 

Arthur  \ .  B.  Menken,  Browning  School,  New 
York  City,  antl  the  Hotchkiss  School. 

.\lfred  T.  Merian,  schools  in  Switzerland,  and 
WUHstoo  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Maaib 

Herman  J.  Olt,  Steele  High  School,  Dayton, 

0. 

•J.  Rol»ert  Oppenheimer.  Ethical  Culture 
Scho-d.  >!»••*  York  City. 

^Hrlorii  M.  I'ainr.  Browning  School,  New 
York  Cit\.  and  tlie  Country  Day  School,  Mil- 
waukee, VI 

Edward  S  Frrsaaian,  Springfield,  Maas.,  Cen- 
trjf  High  School 

Morri<-  Rubinwitch,  Springfield,  Maaa.,  Cen- 
tra! Hi:h  S<  hool. 

Herl>rrt  Shcrwin.  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School, 
Fan  R'ner,  Maaa. 

fjfn"  R.  Shield-^,  (lonant  High  School,  East 
J^rry.  N.  H.,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Wiliian  D.  Sleeper.  Worcester  Academy. 

Brmard  Soman,  Boya*  High  School  Brook- 
l?n.  .V  Y. 

Robm  W.  Storer.  Boston  Latin  School 
HaV^  I  Stmna,  Giwton  School,  and  Hotch* 
t^i'^i  School. 
Loais  Wechalcr,  Boston  Latin  School 
Riehaidson  K.  Wood.  St.  Marlins  School. 

*Did  not  entrr. 

^Admitted  on  his  1920  examinations. 

Daalh  off  IIm  Door  lUopor  mk  WUomt 

Nicholas  F.  Burke,  doorkeeper  at  the  Widcner 
lilwan.  died  «uddfnly  of  heart  failure  at  hi< 
po»t  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Library  on  Nov.  30. 


GIFT  FROM  FRANCE  TO  THE  GLEE  CLUB 

\  porrelain  staturttf  of  the  young 
Mozart  with  his  violiti.  presenled  to  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  by  the  French  Govern- 
mnit  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  the 
Club*s  visit  to  France  last  summer,  has 
heen  received  and  pla(  fd  on  exhibition  in 
the  Treasure  Room  of  the  Widener  Lib- 
rary, together  with  numerous  other  memen- 
tos of  the  Club*s  European  trip. 

A  letter  from  Pronier  Briand  to  Presi* 
dent  Lowell  accompanied  the  {lift  from  the 
FrtMK  h  Government  and  is  included  in  the 
exhibit.  A  translation  of  the  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President, 

At  the  moment  when  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
is  leaving  France,  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  what 
an  impression  of  art  and  of  high  musical  tech* 
nique  these  young  men  have  left,  in  Paris  and 
in  the  French  provinces  as  well. 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Quh 
on  iifi  departure  a  Sevres  statuette,  which  1  beg 
the  Club  to  keep  as  a  souvenir  of  its  French 
trip. 

1  am  persuaded  that  thi-^  nianifestttim  %viU 
not  fail  to  cnhancf  still  further  the  renown,  al- 
ready *<>  great  in  France,  of  Harvard  Lniversity. 

Kindly  accept.  Mr.  President,  the  assuranors 
of  my  high  consideration. 

.Akistide  Bkia.nd. 

The  statuette  stands  about  three  feet 
high  and  was  made  in  the  Sevres  plant 
which  ia  operated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. As  none  of  the  products  of  this 
plant  are  sold,  tlie  pieces  manufactured  in 
it  have  great  value. 

The  exhibit  includes  also  letters  to  Pres* 
ident  Lowell  from  Dr.  Appel.  Rector  of 
the  Lniversitv  of  Paris;  from  Commission- 
er General  Ahipctilf  of  Alsace-Lorraine; 
from  Baron  D'Estournelles  de  Constant; 
and  from  Professor  William  E.  Rappard  of 
Geneva,  who  taught  economics  at  Harvard 
from  1011  to  1913  atid  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Leag^ie  of  Nations. 

Ur.  Appel  said  Id  his  K»tlcr: 

I  do  not  wi!>li  to  delay  telling  you  of  the 
pleasure  which  I  have  had  in  hearing  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Clul).  whirli  has  actually  wnn  the  ad- 
miration of  Pari-i.  and  of  the  less  m  wliirli  this 
group  has  taught  us  by  Its  example.  The  sue- 
ce«  fditained  liy  I'm!,  ~-,ir  Vrcliibalil  1".  Davison 
retlects  credit  on  IiiiiimII,  on  your  students,  and 
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on  tin-  rntire  prt-at  Harvard  University.  The 
Harvard  Glee  Club  will  sene  for  us  French  peo- 
ple as  a  model  which  will  cum  pel  us  to  create 
again  amon^  tlie  young  men  of  our  universities 
the  taste  for  choral  iingiiig.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  not  only  for  myselft  Init  in  the  nunc  of  the 
French  professors  and  the  youth  of  France. 

Profewor  Rappard  wrote  as  follows: 

We  have  just  had  in  (Jrneva  and  at  tlic  L'-aguc 
of  Nations  the  vi!«it  uf  the  Harvard  Glee  Club. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  tell  you  and  believe  yon 
will  he  glad  to  knfiw  of  the  splendid  impression 
the  hoys  made  on  everyone  here.  The  musical 
critics  all  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest  terms 
of  siiMfTf  admiration,  anrl  ihr  hearts  of  tlic 
general  puhlic  were  completely  won  by  their 
frank,  (ordia).  and  gentlemanly  attitude  on  all 

occasions.  In  every  respert  their  tour  a*,  far  as 
Geneva  is  concerned — and  1  have  no  reason  to 
doobt  that  the  same  is  true  for  France  and  Italy 
— has  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  Harvard 
University.  It  will  always  he  a  privilei:*-  and  a 
delight  to  reeeive  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  again. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  in  the 
present  state  of  international  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  «f  the  world,  the 
coming  of  this  delegation  on  an  eirand  of  disin* 
lerested  frfendahip  struck  many  of  us  as  having 
«  very  deep  significance.  . 

GLEE  CLUB  CONCERTS 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  will  give  the  fust  of 
a  series  of  three  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall, 
•  Boston,  on  Dec.  13.  The  club  will  be  represent- 
ed by  about  100  members,  and  the  aoloist  will 
be  Miss  Sophie  Breslau. 

On  Dec.  18  the  club  will  give  its  last  concert 
before  the  Christmas  recess  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum.   This  will  be  one  of  a  aeries  of  free 

concerts  which  are  being  ^ntm  hf  dui  museum. 

The  Glee  Club  will  make  no  trip  during  the 
Christmss  recess.    In  the  spring  recess  it  will 

probably  give  concerts  in  New  York,  Washing- 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  and  Buffalo. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  WRESTLING  TEAM 

The  candidates  for  the  universtly  wrestling 
team  met  on  Monday,  Dec.  ^,  in  the  Hemen- 
way  Gymiiasium  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Csptaia  I.  F.  Brovm,  '22,  of  Plymouth,  spoke  of 
the  schedule  and  the  prospects  for  the  season. 
.All  the  men  who  won  their  insignia  last  year 
are  again  in  College,  although  one  is  ineligible, 

and  Rouillard  lias  not  yet  recovered  from  in- 
juries sustained  in  the  Yale  football  game. 
The  others  are;  H.  J.  Freedman,  *23,  of  Berlin, 
N  H  ;  W.  R,  Barker,  •22.  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.; 
and  J.  F.  Stearns,  '22,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 


AN  It  a  T.  C.  MEDICAL  UNIT 

A  medical  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officer^*' 
Training  Corps  is  to  he  established  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  the  University  has  approved  the 
project,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine. 

The  rour.se  of  ittstriution  will  cover 
four  years.  As  all  the  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  medical  course  are  of  value  to  medi- 
cal officers,  the  military  instruction  given 
to  men  wlio  join  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  the 
Hat^ard  Medical  School  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  instruction  will  also 
i)e  <;iven  in  a  summer  camp  at  which  at- 
tendance will  be  voluntary:  and  at  the  etid 
of  the  third  year  in  another  camp,  atten- 
dance at  which  will  be  required  for  diose 
who  join  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 

The  camps  for  the  medical  R.  0.  T.  C. 
will  prolialilv  hr  held  in  connection  with 
the  Medical  Field  Service  School  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  and  will  last  a  month.  After 
four  years*  instruction  and  after  graduating 
as  doctors  of  medicine,  the  students  will  be 
eligible  for  appointment  as  medical  ofl&cer? 
in  the  Reserve  Corps  with  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant.  About  twenty  medical 
R.  O.  T.  C.  units  similar  to  that  at  Har- 
vard have  already  been  establbhed  at  other 
"Class  A"  medical  schools. 

• 

CUTTER  LECTURES  ON  MEDICINE 

Dr.  Clement  Pirtjuet.  Dr.  Charles  Wardwell 
.Stiles,  and  Dr.  .\lfred  F.  '97,  have  been 

appointed  to  give  this  year  the  Cutter  Lectures 
on  Preventive  Medicine  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  These  lectures 
were  established  in  1910  under  a  bequest  of  Dr. 
John  Clarenc.'  Cutter,  M.D.  77;  they  are  open 
to  the  medical  profession  and  the  press. 

Dr.  Pirquet  is  Professor  of  Pe^atries  at  the 
I'niversity  of  \  i< mia  and  is  best  known  for  his 
worli  on  behalf  of  the  under-nourished  children 
of  Austria  since  the  war.  Dr.  Stiles  is  Asststant 
.Surgeon  General  of  llic  11.  S.  Public  Healtlj 
Service  and  consulting  zoologist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  In  the  Federal  Deportment 

of  Agriculture;  he  conns  from  Raleiph.  N.  C. 
Dr.  Hess  is  a  noted  Mew  York  pediatrist,  and 
•  is  the  author  of  many  papers  oontalfllBg  tho  ie> 
suits  of  nri^inal  nseareh  in  pediatrics  and  ex- 
perimental pathology. 
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HAKVARD  TREES  IN  THE  ICE  STORM 

The  trees  in  the  Harvard  Yard  and  in 
tbe  Arnold  Arboretum  suffered  in  the  sicet 
storm  which  did  considerable  damage  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  Nov.  27  and  28. 
At  altcfiiate  periods  rain  and  hail  fell,  or 
a  fine  miat  floated  through  the  air.  The 

iMqperafnre  rliintr  about  the  ficezinp 
point,  and  by  Sunday  night  the  trci  -i  were 
heavily  coated  with  ice.  All  that  night, 
aad  during  Monday,  branches  fell  as  die 
weight  of  the  ice  increased.  Scarcely  a 
tree  in  the  College  Yard  escaped  damage. 
The  tops  and  huge  branches  of  the  old 
elms  were  broken  off.  One  of  the  new 
dni^  transplanted  five  years  ago  and  set 
Bp  in  front  of  I'niversity  Hall,  was  seri- 
OOSly  injured.  Probably  most  of  the 
Uses  vrill  survive  the  damage,  but  few  of 
diem  will  be  as  symmetrical  as  they  were 
btfoie. 

At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Jamaica 
Plain  a  preat  deal  of  damage  was  done. 
Although  the  rarer  growths  escaped  seri- 
on  injury,  the  willows  and  tfie  maples 
were  broken  until  the  parkway  was  covered 
with  branches  as  though  a  tornado  had 
•wept  by.  Great  limbs  were  lorn  from  the 
willows,  siirubs  were  laid  flat  under  the 
of  the  ice,  and  many  small  trees 
me  stripped  of  their  branches.  The  ever- 
greens accumulated  a  heavy  burden  of  icc^ 
and  were  broken  and  split. 

THE  WEBSTER  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mn.  Aadzew  G.  Webster,  whose  son.  Major 
Hamion  Briggs  Webst«T,  'D'l.  M.D.  '09,  was 
killfd  in  action,  Oct.  13,  1918,  at  Hoi*i  dc  .Sf-pt 
mffiA,  has  established  a  scholarship  in  liis  mrni- 
•ry.  The  income  of  the  fund  which  Mrs.  Web- 
Mn  has  created  is  to  be  assigned  each  year  if 
powUe  to  a  Hanrard  College  undcrgraduai>- 
*lx>  is  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  class  of  1905, 
or,  ii  those  terms  cannot  be  complied  with,  to  a 
Madart  in  the  Hatvard  Medical  Sehool. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 

Dr.  John  Basi«tt  Moore,  Professor  of  Interns- 
tieiul  Law  at  Colombia  Uaivaiaitf,  and  recently 
s  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
t«rnstiunal  Justice,  visited  Cambridge  last  week, 
ud  wu  enlertabed  at  luncheon  at  the  Harvard 
Qah    Boatoo  an  Nov.  30. 


THE  RIFLE  TEAM 

The  candidates  for  the  university  and  fresh* 
man  rifle  teamn  met  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec. 
6.  W.  B.  Darling,  '22,  of  Roxbury,  president  of 
the  Rifle  Qub.  H.  H.  Fuller,  '23,  of  Lancaster, 
captain  of  the  university  rifle  team,  and  C.  C 
Rose,  "22,  of  EUenville,  N.  Y.,  manager  of  the 
team,  were  the  speakers. 

A  rifle  raofle  in  the  basement  of  Smith  Halls 
is  available  for  rifle  practice  this  year;  it  has 
hern  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Major 
R.  C  F.  Goetz.  of  the  Field  ArtiUery  Un^  who 
b  range  officer  for  the  rifle  team.  Seventeen 
nii-n  who  were  on  the  university  and  freshman 
rifle  teams  last  year  are  eligible  for  tbe  team 
this  year. 

ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  ZDMMERN 

Alfred  EL  Zinunem,  Wilson  Profeaaor  of  Inter* 

national  Politics  at  the  University  of  Wales, 
spoke  at  the  Harvard  Union  recently  on  nation- 
diaatlon  schemes  promulgated  in  central  Eur- 
ope and  Russia.  He  was  introduced  by  Profes- 
sor R.  H.  Lord  of  the  History  Department. 

CALENDAR 

FkiDAY,  Dec  9. 

BasketiiaU,  Bates  College  va.  Harvard,  Henan* 
way  Gymnaiinm,  8  P.  M 

Univecdtjr  Tea.  Uving  Room,  Harvard  Uiiian» 
4aO  to  6  P.  M. 

Saturday,  Dec.  10. 

Squash  Racquets  match,  Newton  va.  Harvard, 
at  Newton. 

Sunday,  Dbc.  11. 

Appkton  Chapel  service,  II  A.  M.;  preacher, 
l!rv,  Harry  F.merson  Fosdick,  D  D  .  Proli  ssor  of 
Honiilclics  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  Qtjr. 

TinaotAV,  Dbc.  13. 

Orf;;in   K<cital,     Andnvi  r  Chapel,  5  P.  M. 
Harvard  Glee  Club  concert.  Symphony  Hall, 
8  P.  Mn  Miaa  Sophie  Breslau,  contralto,  soloist 

FtaoAT,  Dbc.  16, 

Ditiiii  i  lo  the  univ'  r..itv  football  team.  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston,  followed  by  a  mass  meeting,  9 
P.  M. 

r:onr  <  rt,  the  Letz  Qnartet,  Muaic  Building, 

8.15  P.  M. 

SuifDAY  Dec  18. 

.Appleton  Chapel  service,  II  A.  M.;  preacher. 
Rev.  Raymond  Calkins,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
First  Church  in  Cambridge  (Congregational). 

Harvard  Glee  Qob  concert,  Worceater  Art 
Muaeam,  Worceater. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Tbe  Alumni  Association  on  request  will  give  the  addresses  of  Harvard  men. 


"73 — Dr.  Harvry  W.  \^  iley  has  jii-f  n  liirned  to 
hib  home  in  Washington  Irom  Ciruiimati,  after 
the  mcecMfal  removal  of  a  cataract  from  his 
right  e\i-,  al  the  infirmary  ttf  Dr.  P.  T.  \'ail. 
On  account  of  this  operation  Dr.  Wiley  did 
not  MO  the  Harvard-Yale  football  match,  the 

scconrl  jraine  he  ha«-  missfd  in  2.'i  yr.irs.  Dr, 
Wiley  celebrated  his  77th  birthday  on  October 
IS,  1921.  Hia  younfer  son,  John  Preaton,  aged 
7,  b  believed  to  be  the  yotingeat  son  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  73. 

At  the  request  of  Marshal  Foeh,  flowers 
were  laid  on  the  grave  of  RhIk  r!  Bacon,  at  the 
Walnut  Hills  Cemetery,  Brookline,  Nov.  IS.  Ba- 
eon  was  United  States  Ambassador  to  France 
from  IWO  until  the  -pring  ..f  1912. 

'95 — Herbert  h\  Jenkins  was  married  at  Win- 
throp,  Masa.,  Nov.  16,  1921,  to  Mrs.  Bessie  Clark 
GuptU).   Jenkins  is  editorial  directur  oT  tlic  puh 
lishing  house  ol  Little,  Brown  &  Co.   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins  will  live  in  Boston. 

■97~Roger  C.  Chittenden  is  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Center  Hanover,  Maaa. 

103— Nathaniel  F.  Glidden.  Jr.,  with  Howard 
Morris,  Jr.,  '10,  has  formed  the  firm  of  Glidden, 
Morris  &  Co.,  investment  lionda,  5  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 

'M — Homsby  Evaru's  address  is  in  care  of  the 
American  Express  Co.,  Rome,  Italy. 

"05 — The  eniagement  of  Douglas  P.  Cook  to 
Miss  Dorothea  E.  H«)fTman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 
haa  been  announced.  Cook  is  the  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Boston  Pressed  Metal 
Co.,  Worresler,  Mass. 

l.L.H.  "08-  -(-harles  T.  Tittmann,  formerly  ma- 
jor. Judge  Advocate  General's  Department,  V.  S. 
A.,  ha-  formed  a  partnersliip  with  Reeves  T. 
Strickland,  formerly  A<9^i'^tant  I'nited  States  At- 
torney General,  for  the  gen«'ral  prartiee  of  law, 
under  the  firm  name  Strickland  &  Tittmann, 
with  offices  at  1624  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

'10 — A  son,  Pierre  Charles  Cuflin.  w.i-  in.rii.  iii 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France,  July  I,  1921.  to  (iliarl--. 
H.  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Coffin.    Coffin's  present  ad 
dress  is  1151  Chatfield  Road,  Hubbard  Woods. 
111. 

"10— Ho>*ard  Morris,  Jr.  with  Nathaniel  F. 

Glidden,  Jr..  "OS.  has  formed  the  firm  of  (;iidden. 
Morri<i  &  (ill.  investment  bonds,  h  Nassau  St., 
.New  York  City. 

•|2 — A  daughter.  Miranda  Beldfii  Itandall. 
was  born,  Oct.  18,  1921.  to  Clarenc-  Kandail. 
LI..B.   Iii,  and  Emily  (Phelps)  Randall. 


'12-  \  daughter,  Dorothy  Rolfe,  was  boni. 
Sept.  28,  1921,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  .\rthui 
W.  Rolfe  and  Dorothy  Rolfe. 

'l.'^  — .\  daughter,  Alida  (julirk.  was  born,  \ug 
19.  1921,  to  MtUard  B.  Gulick.  M.  Arch.  17.  tad 
Mrs.  Gttllck. 

'l.S — T.  Lewis  Kennedy  has  changed  his  miDf 
to  T.  Lewis  Hatfield  Kennedy.  He  ia  living  ia 
Melroae,  Mass. 

'17  V.  M.  Ellsworth,  formerly  with  ihf 
Yankee  Products  Co.,  Porto  Kico,  is  manager  «t 
the  R.  D.  Day  Plaatatioiu.  frowen  cf  pms* 
apphs,  grapefruit,  and  sogar  eaae,  Mansti, 
Porto  Rico. 

*l^The  eagngmnBnt  of  Wmrwidc  FMIor  it 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Amwy  of  BoaloB  hta  besa  n- 
nounced. 

*19— Robert  F.  Snowman,  Grad.  Baa.  'SI,  ii  Is 

the  credit  department  of  Morimura,  Aral  i  Co, 
importers  of  raw  aiik,  44  £.  23d  St.,  New  York 
C3ty. 

'19  The  address  of  H.  R.  WTiite,  Jr.,  is  the 
Owl  Club,  Cambridge,  Maas.  Ue  is  in  ths  at- 
fine  depsrtment  of  tfw  United  Fiiiit  Ok,  151 
State  St.,  Boston. 

'19— Thomas  A.  Wilder  is  with  the  Barictn 
Trust  Co.,  Paris. 

'19— Charles  F.  Zukosiu,  Jr.,  is  practising  ls« 
in  St.  Louia  with  the  firm  of  Bryan,  WiUiams  I 
Cave,  Pierce  Building. 

A  M.  '19-E.  V.  Brewer**  addi«a«  to  1531  Anh 
St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

'20— Ralph  E.  Allen  ia  with  Lybrand,  Rsa 
Bros.  &  Montgomery,  certified  public  acconot- 
ants,  Seattle,  Wash.  Hia  present  address  is  4U( 
12th  Ave.,  Seattle. 

'20 — ^Tom  M.  Brown  is  a  bookkecfMr  to  As 
Farmers  State  Bank,  Minnei^a,  Minn. 

"20— Yves  H.  Buhler  is  a  student  in  the  H» 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminilin* 
tion.  His  addreaa  ia  1130  MBSsachuactts  An, 
Cambrid(;e. 

'20— W  alt  on  Btttterfield  is  a  member  of  Mr*. 
Fiskr'n  Company,  touring  in  "Wake  Up.  John- 
atlian!"  The  company  is  now  in  PhiladelpluA. 
Butterfield's  forwarding  addreas  to  the  Harfvd 
Club  of  New  York. 

'20  -The  address  of  Charles  \\ .  Carter,  Jr. 
during  the  academic  year  1921-1922  will  be 
ham  College,  Oxford,  England.  Carter  is  doing 
research  work  in  electricity. 

'20— Cordon  W.  Daly  to  with  the  Amarieu 
Glue  Co.,  121  Beverly  St..  Boston. 

'20-nSeton  R.  Droppers,  S.B.  "21,  is  an  ea- 
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i'mter  in  the  office  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Lock-*  and  Canah  on  the  Merrimack  River, 
Lowell.  Mas*.  His  permanent  addreat  b  WH- 
lianstown,  Mass. 

TO — Richard  Eaton  i«  doing  newspaper  work 
to  Europe.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Joomaiists.  His  address  is  Seirioe  des  Aeere* 
dite«,  Cr^'dit  Lyonnais,  Paris. 

"20 — Rob*Tt  W.  Emmons,  3d,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  fim  «f  Wn.  A.  RnfMll  A  Btet^ 
50  State  St ,  Boston. 

'20 — Frank  S.  Friedman  is  Supervisor  of 
SriMMb  and  Welfan  at  tbe  Massachusetts  State 
Infirmary.  His  present  address  is  BoK  112,  State 
Inftrman-,  Tewksbnry,  Mass. 

'2a-Ford  Hibbard.  M.B.A.  *21,  it  with  Clark. 
rVuij:/"  4  Co..  investment  hankers,  .SI  Wall  St., 
New  York  City.  His  home  address  is  20  Monroe 
Place.  Broddyn,  N.  Y. 

'2'^— Herbert  M.  Kahn  is  vifli  the  Master 
Builders  Co.,  Qeveland,  O.  His  address  ia  1485 
L  IMili  St,  Cleveland. 

"20  -The  ensapement  of  John  V.  Nef  to  Miss 
Elisor  Henry  Castle,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry 
^lertliivp  Castle  of  Honolnln  and  CMea«o,  has 
b«yn  announced, 

'20— Arthur  H.  Perkins  is  a  member  of  the 
tkird-yrar  class  in  Jefferson  Medical  Collefce. 

PhiLirlf-Iphia.  Pa  His  present  address  is  .SO  W. 
.\shmead  Place,  South  Cermantown,  Pluladel- 
pUa. 

^  Oacar  C.  Peterson  is  teaching  economica 
It  Ae  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Sehen- 
Vy  Pule.  Pittsburgh. 

TO— Samuel  H.  Seliber  is  sales  representallve 
far  tbe  Surgeons'  and  Physicians*  Supply  Co., 
Sadhury  BoOdfng.  Boston.  His  engagement  to 
Miss  Leah  V.  I  /•wis  of  Roxhury  has  recently 
kecB  announced.  Seliber's  home  address  ia  SO 
Cirdea  St,  Boaton. 

"20— Henry  R.  Van  Fleet  has  been  awardt  ri  .t 
Baldwin  Fellowship  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Ae  Unhrersity  of  Cincinnati,  0. 

"20— Frederick  F.  Williams  is  teaching  in  the 
Norwalk,  0.,  High  School.  His  address  is  145 
West  Main  St.,  Norwalk. 

A.M.  "aO-William  N.  Rourne,  A.R  <Yale)  17, 
*■  assistant  to  the  indu.<«trial  relations  manager  at 
the  Wahham  Watch  Co .  Waltham,  Mass. 

n  R  "20  William  \.  Ratli-  r,  Jr.,  was  mar- 
ried  at  ."st.  Thorna>'".s  Church.  New  York,  Oct  19, 
W21,  tn  Miss  Gertrude  Pults. 

"21-Francis  M  Baron.  3d,  Is  a  Student  at 
Msf(ltl»-n  Collepe.  Oxford. 

"21    Stanwcod   K.   Boltim    !•«  with   the  .Stark 
Mills,  Manchester,  N.  H.    Hia  address  is  278 
St.,  Manchester.     Rolton's  enpapement  to 
Mi*s  Lois  \mold  of  Boston  hss  been  announced. 

'21-\mory  Hooghtoa  waa  manSed  at  Prairl* 
W  R  T  .  Oct  19.  1921.  to  Miaa  Lamm  Do 
Richardson. 


'21— Charley  B.  Rogers  is  with  Chandler,  Wti- 
bor  A  Co^  inveatment  bankers,  Boston.  His 
home  address  is  446  Lebanon  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

*21-  Ralph  V.  Summy  is  teachfaig  in  St  Luke's 
Sch(H>l,  Wayne,  Pa.  His  permanent  address  is 
Manheim.  Pa. 

'21 — Isadore  L.  Westerman  ia  a  salesman  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  Tennessee  Furniture  Co.  of 
Chattanooga.  His  home  address  is  9f>6  Wash- 
ington St..  Stoughton,  Mass. 

'21  James  N.  White  is  with  .Scudder,  Stevens 
&  Clark,  investment  bankers,  53  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton.  His  home  addreaa  is  10  RflmlngtoB  St, 
Cambridge. 

'21 — Bradford  Williams  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent in  the  School  of  Landacape  Arohlleetare  at 

Harvard. 

'21— Alfred  M.  Wood  is  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  tho  Proctor  A  Gamble  Distribntiiic  Go^ 

SOO  Security  Buildinp,  Kansas  City,  lio.  ffia 
permanent  address  is  Wildie,  Ky. 

AJf.  *21 — ^The  engagement  of  Erik  Adioim, 
A.R.  (Rowdoin)  '17.  to  Miss  Rebecca  Sttlliftn 
of  Kingston,  Pa.,  has  been  announced. 

M.B.A.  *21— FVederld^  Braehbds,  A.B.  (IGnno- 
sola)  'IS.  is  with  Hayden,  Bfiller  ft  Co, 
mcnt  bankers,  Cleveland. 

M.B.A.  *21— Thomas  S.  Estrem,  A.B.  (Minne- 
>.ota)  '17.  is  assistant  ( rcdil  manager  of  the 
.Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicaga  His  present  ad- 
dresB  in  Chicago  U  6058  Stoney  Idand  Ave. 

M.R.A.  '21- Edward  W.  Higgins.  A.R.  (Wa- 
bash)  '16,  is  with  the  White  Motor  Co,  manu- 
facturer* of  gasoline  trueka^  Qeveland,  O. 

M.R.A.  '21— Elmer  R  MilBman,  A.R.  (Roch 
eater)  '19,  is  with  tbe  VvSm  Trust  Co.,  Roch- 
*  ester,  N.  Y.  His  home  addreaa  fs  398  Haywaid 
\ve.,  Rochester. 

M.B.A.  '21— William  E.  O'Connor,  A.B.  (Bos- 
ton College)  '19,  is  teaching  at  the  West  Rox- 
hurv  High  School  Hia  addroM  ia  29S  K  St, 
South  Boston. 

Grad.  Bus.  '21--Vcrald  A.  Smith,  A3.  (Cor- 
nell College,  ia.)  IS,  is  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
His  present  address  is  21  Eighth  St.,  Ridge- 
field  Park.  N.  J. 

r.THil  "21  l.orn<  K  I  .  .i.  \  |{  i  Mi  MMmmi  * 
'19,  is  science  master  at  the  Methodist  College, 
St.  John'a,  Newfoundland. 

Grad.  '1921  Jam.-.-  W  M,,!!.  <  Tl  ^Kno.x>  MR. 
is  instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  Georgia  School 
of  Todmolocf.  Adaala,  Ga.  Hia  pennanent  ad- 
dress remains  1870  Grove  Ave.,  Quinry.  111. 

LL.B.  '21— The  engagement  of  Daniel  WUlard, 
Jr„  A3.  (Yale)  *16,  to  Miss  Mary  Beale.  (Vas- 
sar)  '21,  of  Wallace.  Ida.,  has  been  announced. 

A.  M.  '21— Kcnnetli  Webb  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  American  Fellow  by  the  Commimion 
for  the  Relief  nf  nclsium.  and  is  sliidyinp  in 
Brussels.    His  address  is  C.  R.  B.  Educ.  Foun- 
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dation,  41  Bd.  Birchofisheiin,  Bruxelles,  Belgium. 

*22— The  eagagomciit  «f  William  B.  Stearni, 
Jr.  to  Mis«  Gertrude  Wifgin  of  Brookline  hu 
been  unnounced. 

"23 — The  engagement  of  Darnall  Wallace  to 
Miss  Silvia  Lord  Seymour  of  New  York  City  luw 
been  announced. 

OBITUAIUES 

*fiO— Henry  Dean  Atwooo.  Died  at  Taunton, 
Masa.,  Nov.  29,  1921.— UntU  1902  he  was  with 
the  Pheniz  Crucible  Co.,  of  Taunton,  and  for 
many  years  wai  head  of  the  firm.  He  tht-n  re- 
tired on  a  farm  which  he  managed.  He  wrote 
occasional  articles  for  Forest  and  Sinam.  He  i« 
survived  by  his  wife,  and  tv>o  <i<>ns,  one  of  whom 
is  Charles  A.  Atwood,  M.D.  'B3. 

'60-<!marlbs  Walter  Swan,  A.M.  and  M.D. 
'64.  Died  at  Branford,  Conn.,  lire  1,  1921. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  surgical 
dresaer  on  board  the  steamer  "Daniel  Web- 
ster" unii<  r  thi'  1  .  S.  S;initary  Commission,  and 
later  on  the  staff  of  the  Emory  I).  S.  General 
Hospital  in  Washlngum;  in  1864  he  was  appoint- 
ed  acting  assistant  surgeon  of  the  I'nited  State* 
and  was  on  duty  at  the  Government  General 
Hospital  in  Readville.  Soon  afterwards  he  be» 
tran  the  private  pru  tici-  of  his  profession  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  and 
medical  societies. 

78— Andrew  Hi  s^ky  .\li.en.  Died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Nov.  l.j,  1921. — For  many  years  he 
was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library 
in  the  Department  of  .State  in  Was}iiii<;toii,  but 
withdrew  in  I9U.S  because  of  dissatibfaction  with 
the  methods  of  administration  and  the  foreign 
policy  at  that  time.  He  was  a  writer  on  histor- 
irul  topics,  and  edited  "Daniel  Webster's 
Works." 

'83— Frankun  WoooRurr  Houltoh,  LLB. 


(Culumbiaj  '8.S.  Died  at  Wakefidd,  R.  1^  Nov. 
26,  1921.— He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  1885,  and  for  the  next  four  yean  was  with 
Root  &  .Strong.  In  1890  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  independently  in  New  York  City,  first  on 
W  ail  St.,  and  later  on  Liberty  St.  He  was  the 
faliier  of  F.  S.  Moulton,  '13,  LLB.  '16. 

Law  "^l-V.S-  St.knley  Ei»car  Slom.  Died  at 
Louisville.  Ky..  Oct.  18,  1918. 

'04— Bernard  Joseph  Doijchertt.  Died  at 
Chicago,  III.,  in  September,  1921. 

LLB.  '08— Cbajiles  White  WHiiiLtSEY,  A.B. 
(Williams)  "OS,  A.M.  (Hon.)  *19.  Died  at  sea. 
Nov.  26,  192L~-'He  disappeared  from  the  steam- 
ship ^Toloa"  while  bound  for  Havana  from  New 
Y(wk    He  had  praetised  law  in  New  Yoik 

City  since  his  graduation  from  the  Harvard  I.av* 
School.  He  had  a'  distinguished  record  in  the 
war  against  Germany.  He  was  commiarioned 
captain  of  Infant rv  in  .\ugusl,  1917,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  308tli  Infantry  of  the  77th  Di- 
vision. He  sailed  overseas  in  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  promoted  to  maj<ir  in  \u- 
gust,  1918,  and  assigned  to  the  Ist  battalion, 
306th  Infantry,  and  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  in  October.  He  received  the  Congres 
sional  Medal  of  Honor  "for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call 

of  duty  in  action  with  the  enemy  northeast  of 
Biuarvilie  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  France.  Oct. 
2-7,  1918'*  when  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers 
and  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  own  command,  the 
"Lost  Battalion,"  killed  or  Hounded,  he  treated 
with  contempt  u  written  proposition  of  the  en- 
emy to  surrender,  and  held  his  position  for  five 
ilays.  Memorial  services  were  held  in  New 
York  last  Sunday  under  the  direction  of  the 
.Association  of  the  77th  Division,  in  which 
Colonel  Whittlesey  served,  the  .Xmerican  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Training  Campa  Aaaociation  of 
America. 
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).  \\  .  I),  ^evmuu^,  17,  <  Itrt.  Cbatlei  Jackaon.'ol.  Robert  f.  Uancaa,  'ir. 

C.  Cook  KimbalL,W 
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VV  ilUam  C.  Buvacn,  Ki,  /'rrjMVnr,  Chicago.  PraokllnS.  BltUn|i,'8{,  Woodttock,  Vi.  Lao|don  P.  Marvin,  '</8,  New  Yofk. 

WelUngion  Wclla,  '«p,  yM»-rrtti4*mt, Boatoo.        |.  L.  Lmtw.  Ph.D.  'o{ ,  Cambridn.     John  W.  Pmtiaa,      Nc»  Yotfc. 

Fiederick  R.  Marttii,\tT '  Uf'PtttJ—t^  New  York,  jobii  D.  MerrUI,  '89,  Cambridfe  Nathaalet  P.  Aver,  'oo.  Bommi. 

WilliaM  T.  lteM,Jr.,1ei,r'rMiap«r,Bt00kUne.      jMepb  W.  Land,  V.  B<»ion-  SanuclS.  Drurv, '01.  Concord.  N.  K. 

J.  W.  ll.bermMir '17,  Ontr^l  Sttrtt0rf,Cm\M\i§c.  Wdllogton  WclU.  i/o,  Doitor..  William  T  Kcid,  Jf  .  oi,  Brookliac. 

Jermiah  Snltb,  Jr.,  '9»> Csnbridae.      aichatd  Derby,  'o|.  New  York- 
«.M.0MMBM,'^,8t.  U«la.  LMkMrWithiafimi,'li,B(MUlBe. 
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TmiM»Ay,  DccEmn  15.  1921. 


NOIBEII  12. 


Nevfs  and  Views 

Pioft^Mir  Hart's  exhaustive 
Natkmai  article  on  the  range  of  Har- 
Standing.  influence,  past  and  prea- 

cnt.  whkh  the  Bulletin  printa  in  this 
issue,  will  fully  repay  a  careful  reading. 
It  is  the  most  comprehenaive  study  of  the 
-ubject  that  has  ever  been  made  at  this 
institution,  or,  perhaps,  at  any  other.  The 
amount  of  labor  embodied  in  it  is  \ery 
large,  and  the  ront  l  unions  are  hardly  open 
to  controversy  in  that  they  are  based  upon 
fipucs  carefully  compiled  from  the  olE- 
cial  records.  Speaking  of  Hanrard*8 
atrengdi  or  weakness  in  far-off  parts  of 
the  country,  we  shall  not  hereafter  find 
ourselves  dependent  upon  opinion,  rumor, 
or  {luesswork.  Professor  Hart  has  fully 
and  riearly  demonstrated  just  where  we 
'land, 

A  careful  study  of  these  graphic  sta- 
tirtics  will  diacloae  many  intereating  and 
significant  things,  but  there  are  two  con> 
clarions  which  stand  out  ao  prominently 
nd  are  so  sharply  in  contrast  with  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  they  deserve  a  word 
of  special  emphasis.  The  first  eoneerns 
the  ratio  of  Harvard's  jrnnvth  in  student 
nirollnient  during  the  past  twenty  years  as 
compared  with  thai  of  other  iwtitutiona. 
There  is  a  widespread  impression,  even 
mong  Harvard  graduates,  that  the  growth 
of  the  I'niversity  during  these  two 
tlecades  has  been  rather  slow, — distinctly 
slower  than  that  of  other  large  institutions 


throughout  the  (inintiv,  taking  tiieni  as  a 
whole.  Such  an  impression,  however,  is 
not  well  founded,  a,-  Professrir  Hart's  re- 
searches demonstrate.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  the  growth  of  Harvard  in 
point  of  student  attendance  has  not  been 
phoiomenal,  it  is  true;  but  it  has  been 
more  rapid  than  the  average  growth  of  alt 
other  Ameriean  universities  and  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  of  national  popu* 
lation. 

Another  interesting  conelusion  relates 
to  Harvard's  hold  upon  regions  outside 
New  England.  How  often  have  we  heard 
it  said,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that  Har\'ard  is 
no  longer  drawing  students  in  the  old> 
time  pi  uportions  from  the  South,  or  the 
Middle  West,  or  the  Pacific  Slope,  as  the 
rase  may  he.  But  the  fact  is  that  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  with  one  exception, 
we  are  drawing  proportionately  sla  maxiy 
studenla  today  as  there  are  Harvard  gradu* 
ates  in  the  regions  concerned.  This  is  true 
alike  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  South,  The  one 
exception  is  the  Far  West.  Harvard  grad- 
uates have  gone  there  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  recruits  have  not  come  in 
corresponding  ratio,  nor  can  we  fairly  ex- 
pect them  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  distance. 
If  Harvard,  therefore,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  New  England  institution,  as 
is  sometimes  alleged,  the  figures  of  enroll* 
ment  do  not  give  the  slightest  indication 
of  it. 

Among  the  larger  state  universities  some 
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have  had  a  remarkable  growth  durinp;  the 
past  two  HfM'adps.  But  it  has  been,  in 
prattically  every  case,  a  growth  derived 
from  iiourtes  tl»>s»*  at  hand.  No  one  of 
these  institutions  draws  its  students  in  any 
large  proportion  from  outside  the  borders 
of  its  own  commonwealth.  A  state  uni- 
versity, being  establii^hed  and  maintained 
as  an  in<«titiition  of  loeal  service,  cannot  in 
the  naluff  of  tliiti<rs  hope  to  be  national  in 
the  s;-<>pe  of  its  appeal.  In  this  respett  th? 
endowed  institutions,  as  Professor  Hart's 
diagrams  show,  have  an  indisputable 
primacy. 

•.   •  • 

A  n  The  Boston  City  Club  supplied 

Inter-  the  setting:,  last  Friday  night. 

Collegiate  f^^j.  promisin"  experinu'nl  in 
Smelcer.  ,.      •  , 

a  new  direction — the  assem- 
bling of  the  local  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  colleges,  in  and  out  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  an  evening  of  entertainment  and 
social  intercourse.  A  meeting  of  tlus  sort 
was  planned  several  years  ago,  but  the 
war.  whirh  has  d»*<-lared  so  many  mora- 
toriums, caused  its  postponement  until 
this  final  monlli  of  1921.  It  is  now  in- 
tended to  hold  such  a  meeting  every  year. 

The  presence  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Chorus,  which  gave  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  entertainment,  provided  a  large  Har- 
vard representation,  though,  without  anv 
such  cause  for  attendance,  the  Dartmouth 
delegation  was  considerably  larger.  Yale, 
Technology,  Williams,  Bowdoin,  Amherst, 
Brown,  Tufts,  Wesleyan,  Syracuse,  Cor- 
nell, and  Michigan,  all  contributed  sub- 
stantial groups  to  the  gathering.  Many 
individual  representatives  of  most  of  these 
colleges  made  their  diverse  nfferiiiL's  of 
"talent"  to  the  entertaiiuncnt,  of  which  the 
, average  merit  was  liigb.  Quite  apart  from 
the  amusement  thus  provided,  the  singing 
of  the  songs  of  the  several  college,  each 
by  its  own  group,  with  the  entire  company 
joining  in  the  choruses.  alTorded  an  agree- 
able element  of  both  unison  and  harmony. 


Since  the  Harvard  Alumni  Chorus  con- 
tains so  large  a  proportion  of  "venerabft 
men.  "  llic  oldest  institution  r«'piesented  at 
the  meeting  may  well  have  seemed  suitably 
manifested  in  the  eyes  of  those  **brttky 
juveniles*'  who  occupied  most  of  the  seats 
at  the  tables,  and  snapped  out  their  cheers 
with  an  evident  friendliness  towards  all 
sister  institutions.  This  feeling  found  a 
rociproial  expression  in  the  inclusive 
cheer  by  the  Harvard  group  after  the 
Chorus  had  sung  its  songs  and  wished  to 
acknowledge  their  cordial  reception. 

What  the  Harvard  men  at  the  meeting 
may  well  have  learned  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  which  they  do  not  always  seem  suf- 
ficiently aware — is  that  there  are  many 
rivers  besides  the  Charh's.  and  that  even 
under  the  shadow  of  Harvard  liicre  are 
many  groups  of  collie  men  with  loyalties 
and  enthusiasms  just  as  warm  as  those 
which  the  sons  of  Harvard  are  wont  to 
cherish.  Of  course  this  is  a  perfectly  well- 
known  fact:  but  it  is  one  thing  to  appre- 
hend it  in  the  mind,  and  quite  another  to 
realize  it  so  vitally  as  one  can  at  an  "in- 
tercollegiate smoker."  For  the  promo- 
tion of  these  mutual  understandings,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Harvard  will  always  be 
well  represented  on  such  occasions. 
•    •  • 

The  Do  graduate  students  at  Harvard 
Graduate  ^.^^^  ^^^^j  Harvard  College 

men  really  dislike  Harvard? 
Can  it  be  that  so  far  from  wishing  to  identi- 
fy diemselves  with  the  place,  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  sentiments  of  hostility  or  of 
scorn,  and  that  if  they  do  not  choose  to 

manifest  those  sentiments  openly  they  ex- 
press them  freely  enough  in  pri\ate  con- 
versation V  We  ha\e  no  direct  knowledge 
on  this  subject;  we  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  even  a  small  number  of  men  in  the 
graduate  schools  hold  their  Harvard  af- 
filiations  in  craitempt.  Yet  there  has  hem 

of  late  so  much  comment  upon  the  at* 
titude  of  the  graduate  students  that  we 
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wonder  if  the  expression,  '^Hanrard  uidif> 

ferrnre. "  tliat  has  reposed  in  camphor  and 
moth-lialls  lor  so  many  years,  may  noi  he 
|»roiight  out  and  found  to  fit  the  graduate 
<itudrat's  shoulders. 

It  »  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Wil- 
liims  man  or  the  Amherst  man  or  the  Yale 
■HUi  who  studies  in  a  graduate  school  at 
Har\'ard  can  never  be  primarily  a  Harvard 
man.  H»*  will  perhaps  come  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  department  of  Harvard  I  ni- 
versily  in  which  he  studies,  but  thai  is  a 
very  different  feeling  from  the  emotional 
fervor  that  Harvard  Coll^  men  experi* 
nee  when  the  first  notes  of  **Fair  Harvard** 
roll  out  in  swellirv.'  chorus.  Undoubtedly 
a  good  many  alumni  of  the  graduate 
«h(M)|v  have  now  a  warmer  feeling  for 
Harvard  tlian  llicv  bad  when  they  were  stu- 
dents in  the  I  niversily.  That  is  partly  be- 
ranse  with  the  passing  of  years  they  have 
gained  a  belter  perspective  of  the  place, 
and  partly  because  through  membership 
in  Harvard  Clubs  they  have  more  frequent 
and  illuminalin;:  cfintact  with  Harvard  Col- 
lege men  than  they  had  during  iheif  period 
of  enrollment  in  the  Lniversity. 

Very  likely  some  men  coming  from 
another  college  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School  or  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
snd  Sciences  feel  that  Harvard  gives  them 
a  rold  welcome.  The  presumption  on  the 
part  of  the  University  authorities  probably 
i«>  that  suiIj  students  are  mature  enough 
and  self-reliant  enough  to  be  their  own 
j^des,  philosophers,  and  friends.  Never- 
theless^ they  are  always  human  and  often 
kndv,  and  would  doubtless  like  a  little 
more  attention. 

We  do  not  advocate  a  prdicv  of  glad- 
banding  and  back-slapping  as  a  means  of 
winning  the  more  affectionate  regard  of 
the  graduate  students,  but  we  do  think  that 
die  University  ofioers»  the  undergraduates, 
and  die  alomni  mi^  well  devote  attention 
to  plans  for  making  men  who  come  from 
Other  college  feel  at  home  in  Cambridge. 


Illustrious  P"*  y*"* 

Visitors.     Harvard  has   received  visits 

from  various  illustrious  sol- 
diers. Geni-rals  .Ni\('llf  and  Fayolle, 
General  Pershing,  .Vlarslials  Joffre  and 
Foch,  General  Jacques,  Coniniander-in- 
chief  of  the  Belgian  Army,  and  only  last 
week  General  Diaz,  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Italian  Army,  have  paid  their  re- 
spects to  Harvard  and  have  given  Harvard 
the  opportunitv  to  pav  her  n'-pccts  to  them. 
A  program  of  exen  ises  suitable  to  the  wel- 
come of  distinguished  military  or  naval 
men  is  evolving  itself  as  a  result  of  these 
visits.  The  guest  is  escorted  to  thft  steps 
of  the  Widener  Library  and  there  receives 
the  salute  of  seventeen  or  of  nineteen  guns, 
according  to  his  rank.  After  he  has  been 
conducted  through  the  Lilirary.  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  President  s  house,  and  thence 
to  the  Harvard  Union,  where  he  addresses 
as  many  students  as  can  crowd  in  to  hear 
him.  There  is  then  just  time  for  him  to 
he  conveyed  to  Boston  for  the  Governor's 
dinner  or  for  a  meeting  with  some  other 
august  personatje  before  the  Governor's 
dinner  lakes  plate.  Only  from  Kngland 
has  there  come  neither  soldier  nor  sailor 
to  receive  the  homage  of  Harvard  and  to 
ride  in  state  through  the  Boston  streets. 

The  opportunity  to  see  and  htmor  great 
soldiers  is  one  thiA  young  men  especially 

prize.  Whenever  this  opportunity  has 
presented  itself  to  Har\ard  men,  there  has 
been  no  danger  thai  tiieir  minds  would  be 
militariaed  by  the  doctrine  to  whidi  they 
listened.  General  Diaz  last  week  spoke  in 
the  same  strain  as  the  other  generals  be- 
fore him  when  he  said  with  the  deepest 
earnestness  that  the  disarmament  which  the 
world  most  needs  is  a  disarmament  of 
nund  and  heart.  Perhaps  when  Ireland 
has  become  the  Irish  Free  State,  Admiral 
Beatty,  if  he  again  visits  America,  will  not 
feel  that  it  is  advisable  to  omit  Boston-^ 
and  therefore  Harvard  as  well — from  hia 
itinerary. 
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Harvard  as  a  National  Uiiiversit) 

By  Profkssor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 


YALE  is  really  a  truly  national  insti- 
tution," said  Pr»'si(lent-E!ert  An- 
gel 1;  "and  an  institution  is  national 
in  just  the  degree  in  which  it  really  rendeffB 
a  national  service.*'  Hiis  dictum  of  Yale 
Univeraitv  is  beyond  dispute;  and  Yale  is 
a  national  asset.  Genuine  nationalism  re- 
quires a  distribution  of  professors  and 
presidents  as  well  as  of  students  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  While 
the  public  mind  is  attuned  to  nationality,  it 
is  a  good  time  to  consider  how  far  theif 
are  other  national  univorsilies;  and  what 
degree  of  "nationalabilily  '  is  possessed  by 
die  numerous  academic  comp^tors. 

Among  the  evidences  of  national  char> 
acter,  among  universities,  the  most  ob- 
vious is  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  point  of  age  and  connection 
with  national  hntory.  Harvard  (1636), 
William  and  Mary  (1693),  and  Yale 
("first  concerted  by  the  ministers"  in 
1701 K  h.i\o  the  primacy.  Two  of  them 
were  founded  by  grants  from  the  colonial 
governments;  and  they,  and  their  later  sis- 
ters, responded  by  unconscious  training  of 
students  for  public  life.  It  is  not  an  ac- 
cident that  JelTer-^on  was  a  University  of 
Virginia  man.  and  Joliri  Adams  a  Harvard 
man,  and  James  Madison  a  Princeton  man. 
Measured  by  the  highest  public  service,  no 
coll^  can  dispute  the  national  preanin> 
ence  of  Harvard,  the  alma  mater  of  four 
presidents. — John  Adam-.  John  Quinry 
Adams.  Haves,  and  Hoosevelt,  besides  John 
Hancock  as  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  A  big  list  mig^t  also  be  made 
of  Harvard  c  abinet  ministers,  memb^s  of 
Congress,  and  dij>lomatS. 

In  the  military.  Harvard  bad  the  earlit  >.t 
opportunities  to  render  national  service 
through  its  graduates,  and  in  later  genera* 
tions  throu^  its  students.  In  the  World 
War  Harvard,  possessed  of  the  largest 
group  of  living  graduates  and  former  stu- 


dents, was  able  to  send  into  the  national 
service  the  most  soldiers  and  civil  v<ork 
ers,  with  probably  the  highest  mortality. 
Nevertheless  in  public  service,  civil  or 
military.  Harvard  asswis  no  deeper 
patriotbm  or  greater  sacrifice  than  thf 
sister  universities.  As  Brutus  put  il:  "I 
said  an  older  soldier,  not  a  better!  Did  I 
say  better?" 

Another  criterion  of  national  service  ii 
the  ri(oidiiig  of  the  nation^s  history.  Of 
the  three  eldest  American  historians  John 
Smith,  John  Vi  iiithrop.  and  William  Brad 
ford,  one  was  among  the  founders  of  Hai- 
vard;  while  the  most  remarlcable  historical 
works  of  the  Colonial  period  by  American 
authors  were  Cotton  Mather's  Mapnalla  and 
Thomas  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mam- 
clunelts. 

From  1840  to  1890  nearly  all  the  seriow 
history  by  Americans  or  upon  Ameriia 

proceeded  from  graduates  of  Harvard, 
mo*;!  of  whom  lived  witliiii  ^ound  <»f  the 
chapel  bell.  .Among  them  are  Bancroft. 
Prescott,  Parkman,  Motley,  Palfrey,  H«iry 
Adams,  John  Ftske,  CtSaolt  Lodge,  Chao* 
ning,  and  the  most  notable  collectors  of 
material's  -  Sparks  and  Winsor  one  ''f 
ihern  a  president  of  Harvard  and  the  oilier 
librarian.  This  gift  of  Harvard  to  the 
nation  in  opening  up  American  histmy  and 
making  the  American  people  aware  of 
themselves  is  a  permanent  national  serncf 
that  can  never  be  duplicated,  because  no 
body  else  can  ever  have  Harvard's  start  in 
the  early  history  making  and  writing. 

In  the  field  of  education  Harvard  men 
have  done  a  long  work  of  nationaliution 
bv  planting  grafts  from  our  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Take 
Yale  University,  in  Connecticut,  for  ex* 
ample.  That  ancient  and  eminently  re- 
spei  table  seminary  of  learning  was  found- 
ed bv  Harvard  graduates.  Who  indmed 
Eiihu  Yale  to  put  his  wealth  and  his  name 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  struggling  s^cliuol? 
Hie  Reverend  Cotton  Mather  of  the  IIar> 
vard  class  of  1678,  and  aon  of  a  president 
of  Harvard.  No  one  ran  reckon  the  «ier- 
\ice  of  those  later  Harvard  graduates  who 
hive  been  trustees,  professors,  and  bene* 
factors  of  other  coll^;e8  and  universities 
throughout  the  Union  during  a  century  and 
a  half. 

No  institution  can  be  considered  genu- 
inely national  which  does  not  provide  a 
variety  of  courses  and  opportunities;  and 
Harvard  was  the  firj^t  American  institution 
of  learning  to  make  itself  a  genuine 
modern  university  by  grouping  various 
schools  in  one  federated  whole.  What 
thou^  the  "Old  Grad'*  grumbles  at  what 
he  deems  a  confusion  of  the  itMm  Har- 
vard? hat  if  "Harvard  Collepr"  re- 
mains "a  simple  primrose  Iwas  to  him"? 

A  national  university  must,  moreover, 
strflce  in  not  only  deep  roots  but  broad 
roots;  it  must  draw  its  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  10,000  in  Berke- 
ley; the  6,000  in  Minneapolis,  for  example, 
aie  well  inslrucled  in  the  calculus  and  the 
forward  pass;  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  universities  of  California  and  Minne- 
sota cannot  exercise  that  grinding  influ- 
ence of  student  on  student,  diroug^  contact 
with  fellows  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
cooBtry,  that  is  possible  in  Chicago  or  Co- 
lumbia. No  great  universitv  is  completely 
national  unless  it  draws  its  life-blood  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  sends  diat  im- 
pulse springing  back  through  a  thousand 
arteries  to  the  remotest  states. 

Statements  of  relations  of  univerniiics  to 
the  history  and  educational  development  of 
the  countay  must  be  based  on  comm<Hi 
faiowledge  and  general  impressions.  A 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  national 
character  of  various  institutions  may  be 
had  from  a  study  of  tlie  distribution  of 
the  students  of  the  various  universities  in 
the  main  geographical  sections  of  the 
rountr>-. 

Upon  the  present  residence  uf  grad- 
uates and  former  students,  tiw  only  re- 
liable aniliority  is  the  general  directories 
uhicli,  of  late  years  have  been  published 


by  a  few  of  liie  larger  institutions,  notably 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology.  A  record  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  enrolled  students  is  printed 
from  year  to  year  in  university  lists,  regis- 
ters, and  catalogues.  Most  of  those  publi- 
cationa  include  an  annual  summary  of 
students,  classified  by  the  states  from  whidi 
they  are  registered.  Exact  figures  and 
safe  deductions  are  therefore  possible  for 
the  study  of  the  distribution  of  students 
now  in  the  universities. 

Harvard  made  up  useful  summaries  by 
states  in  its  catalogues  for  1915  and  1916, 
and  tlien  dropped  the  service  on  the  un- 
founded supposition  that  the  annual  tables 
of  the  Harvard  Register  were  suScient. 
i  hose  tables,  however,  are  based  on  cards 
iilled  out  and  returned  l»v  the  students; 
and  the  lists  based  on  them  abound  in  gaps 
and  omisMons.  The  only  possible  way  of 
finding  out  what  the  interstate  distribu* 
tion  has  been  during  the  last  fortv  years  is 
the  study  of  geographical  summaries  where 
found;  and  failing  that,  a  laborious  count- 
ii^S  of  names  in  the  Harvard  catalogues  and 
those  of  other  institutions. 

The  results  of  a  long  study  of  that  kind 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  tables 
and  graphs  which  accompany  thb  article. 
For  the  year  1920-1921  the  authorities  of 
the  various  Harvard  schools  obligingly 
made  lip  the  nc(  cssai  v  figuros.  Upon  this 
foundation,  sale  deductions  may  be  made 
as  to  the  national  character  and  service  of 
Harvard  in  three  different  fields. 

(  I  I  The  annual  (list rilmtion  of  students 
by  schools  K.raph  No.  ji  shows  the 
growth  and  extension  of  Harvard;  and 
its  opportunity  of  preparing  numerous 
young  men  for  a  variety  of  national 
services,  through  college  and  special  pro- 
fessional training.  It  also  serves  as  a 
background  for  a  statement  of  the  total 
growth  of  the  institution  from  year  to  year, 
in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  nation- 
al population,  and  with  the  total  number 
of  university  students  in  the  land. 

(2)  The  second  group  (Graph  No.  2) 
illustrates  die  distribution  among  the  var- 
ious sections  of  the  country  of  Harvard 
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Number,  of  Harvard  Students 
By  Schools-  1880-1920. 
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.students,  both  iiiKlcr»raduutcs  and  gradu- 
ates, since  iJUU). 

Cffaph  No.  6  shows  rornparatively  llie 
sectional  distribution  of  students  in  the 
large  institutions  of  the  United  Slates 
which  aim  at  a  national  character.  It 
bring!:  out  llie  high  rank  of  Harvard  in  the 
scale  of  national  diffusion  of  students  and 
makes  clear  the  extent  to  which  Harvard 
influence  has  liltrated  into  the  United 
States. 

/.    Harvard  Students  Arranged  by 
Schools. 

Before  reaching  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Harvard  students,  the  numeri- 
cal growth  of  the  various  subdivisions  of 
the  University  should  be  stated  and  illus- 


trated, (luring  the  forty  years  from  1880 
to  1920.  They  establish  the  right  of  Har- 
vard (College  to  consider  itself  national, 
both  in  the  large  number  of  its  students 
and  in  the  variety  of  its  teaching.  Thf 
student  population  is  charted  in  the  three 
broad  main  divisions — Undergraduates, 
(iradnates.  and  Summer  School.  (Graph 
No.  I.I 

The  Undergraduates  are  further  .subdi- 
vided into  members  of  the  four  classes 
(which  are  always  the  large  majority), 
Scientific  students,  and  Special  students. 
From  1880  to  1902  there  was  an  unchecked 
gain  of  regular  Undergraduates  (from  880 
to  1936) ;  then  a  slight  depression  till  1906; 
then  again  a  slow,  steady  advance  to  the 
maximum  figure  of  2409,  in  1916.  After 
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the  disturbing  effect  of  the  World  War  the 
nomben  bavo  come  back  about  to  the  high 
point. 

The  Scientific  Scliool  after  1890,  under 
the  deanship  of  Chaplin  and  Shaler,  grew 
to  be  a  very  important  part  of  the  Uni- 
msity,  reaching  a  mazimiini  of  584  atu- 
dents.  By  a  change  of  policy  the  Univer- 
sity gave  up  a  separate  undergraduate 
Scientific  School  although  it  was  a  type 
Mhich  seemed  to  find  a  wide  acceptance 
in  both  Harvard  and  other  universitiea.  A 
Gradoate  Sdiool  of  Science  was  subatitttted 
•wliich  came  to  have  a  close  relation  to  the 
propo«ition  to  establish  a  system  of  joint 
instruction  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  certain  fields.  As  the 
classes  gradiurted  and  no  new  students  were 
entered,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in 
a  few  vcars ceased  to  be;  and  the  Iota!  num- 
l>er  of  undergraduates,  whether  for  that 
reason  or  for  other  causes,  went  down  by 
shoot  five  himdred. 

The  Special  students  in  1907  reached 
263;  many  of  them  eventually  established 
their  footing  as  regulars.  The  present  so- 
called  "LnclassiHed  students'"  are  nearly 
all  men  who  have  studied  in  some  other 
roll^  and  are,  in  effect,  undergraduate  co- 
members  of  Harvard  College*  with  whom 
\hev  are  included  in  the  diagram.  In  1911 
an  L ndergraduate  Scientific  School  was 
founded  to  meet  tlie  necessities  of  war 
times.  It  has  been  retained  and  now  ap- 
pesrs  to  be  coming  back  to  its  owiu  a< 
>hown  on  the  **Extended  Scale"  in  Graph 

.\o.  1. 

Tlie  numerous  Graduate  Schools  occupy 
the  squirming  belts  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  Graph.  With  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
location rau'ied  by  the  World  War,  those 
departments  have,  in  general,  steadily  in- 
creased from  decade  to  decade.  Two 
Sdiools  rose,  continued,  and  ane  now  no 
msre;  The  Veterinary  laeled  from  1884 
to  1001,  rising  above  SO  students.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, founded  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the 
Undergraduate  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
was  contained  from  1908  to  1915»  with  a 
high-waler  mark  of  156.  The  Buaaey  In- 


stitulion  has  drawn  its  slender  thread 
throughout  the  whole  forty  years,  except 
that  from  19flf]  to  191S  it  was  administered 
under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

The  one  Graduate  School  uliose  numbers 
have  undergone  a  marked  decrease  is  tlie 
Medical  Sdiool,  which  reached  a  maximnm 
of  603  in  the  year  1901.  By  transforming 
itself  into  a  strictly  post-graduate  school, 
it  deliberately  cut  down  its  own  figures  till 
they  reached  275  in  1912.  Since  then  the 
observer — ^if  he  keeps  in  mind  that  the 
membership  of  the  Schools  is  indicated  by 
the  perpendicular  line  across  the  belt,  and 
not  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
course  of  the  stream — will  see  that  from 
that  time  there  has  been  an  undisturbed  in- 
crease to  439  in  1921. 

Most  of  the  other  Graduate  Schools  have 
enlarge<l  with  feu  interruptions,  and  are 
now  at  or  near  their  highest  point  in  the 
last  catalogue.  The  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  readied  a  maximnm  of 
605  in  1917,  was  much  depleted  during  the 
War,  but  now  stands  at  532.  The  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Businpfss  Administration, 
which  had  a  slow  growth  from  1907  to  the 
War  year,  rose  in  1921  to  442-^  little 
largnr  than  the  Medical  School.  The 
Graduate  Schools  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  .Architec  ture,  founded  in  1916, 
run  to  66.  The  Divinity  School  has  stood 
between  48  and  73  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  is  now  53.  The  Law  School  has 
shown  a  steady  gain  for  forty  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  drop  from  1912  to  1918. 
and  the  War  disturbance.  The  Dental 
School  has  usually  been  on  the  up  grade, 
and  now  stands  at  its  maximum  of  232. 
The  year  1920-21  shows  for  the  first  time 
a  Graduate  School  of  Education,  with  an 
enrollment  of  128,  which  seems  to  j)res>age 
a  large  school.  The  progress  of  the  totals 
for  ^  most  numerous  Graduate  Schools  is 
shown  in  Graph  No.  4. 

The  Summer  School  has  gone  throu^  a 
curious  history.  For  many  years  if  was 
simply  a  kind  of  subcellar  for  students  of 
geology  and  chemistry;  hut  after  1890  it 
was  reconstructed  witfi  an  attractive  pro- 
gram  of  various  courses,  and  has  grown 
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till  in  the  last  five  years  it  has  added,  on  an 
average,  1,600  to  the  University  annual 
totals.  During  that  whole  period  it  has 
had  free  quarters  and  laboratories,  but  it 
has  been  expected  that  all  salaries  would 
be  paid  out  of  fees,  and  the  School  was  to 
balance  its  own  budget.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, which  has  systematically  followed 
the  policy  of  advertising,  nurturing,  and 


enlarging  its  Summer  School,  now  regis- 
ters 8,000  Summer  School  students,  and 
has  thus  built  up  a  magnificent  constitu- 
ency, coming  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  experience  of  years  shows  that  satis- 
fied Sunmier  School  students  are  among 
the  most  entliusiastic  rooters  and  recom- 
inenders  of  the  great  universities  with 
which  they  form  a  connection.   Under  the 
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new  arrangement  which  went  into  effect 
in  1921,  for  a  Harvard  Summer  School 

conducted  jointly  by  the  College  Faculty 
arui  (he  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Lducdtitm,  a  lar^'c  prowth  and  a  great  in- 
tiuence  for  Harvard  is  to  be  expected  from 
this  source. 

The  annual  totals  for  many  years  would 
have  been  increased  by  about  500,  if  Rad* 
cliffe  were  included  within  the  University, 
as  Barnard  is  included  within  Columbia. 
With  Ae  exception  of  the  Summer  School, 
however,  the  Sdiool  of  Education,  and  a 
few  RadcliflTe  graduate  students  (who  are 
not  reckoned  in  the  Harvard  Catalogue) 
petticoats  are  con?*idrred  to  have  no  place 
in  Harvard  or  a  Harvard  catalogue. 

The  total  registration  of  Harvard  is 
shown  from  year  to  year  by  the  upper  lines 
of  Graph  No.  1.  and  also  in  der  cnnial  per- 
iods by  Graph  No.  5.  From  the  I'niversity 
peak  of  1903,  there  was  a  sharp  decline 
down  to  about  1908 ;  this  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  decline  of  the  undergraduate  total, 
through  the  abandonment  of  the  Scientific 
School.  Most  of  the  graduate  depart- 
ments held  their  own,  or  gained.  Since 
1910  die  undergraduates  have  been  on  the 
rise^  while  the  graduate  departments  and 
die  Summer  School  have  also  gained  in  a 
larger  ratio. 

Graph  No.  5  shows  tliat,  reckoning  the 
present  total  of  Harvard  as  the  normal  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  whole  country.  Har- 
vard has  grown  much  faster  than  the  na> 
lion,  except  for  the  slump  from  1900  to 
mP..  Further,  while  from  1880  to  1902 
H3r\ard  was,  in  comparison  with  the  na- 
tioDsl  population,  below  the  percentage  of 
total  students  in  higher  institutions  in  the 
United  SUtes  ("University  Total"),  since 
190!?  it  has  always  been  in  advance  of  that 
total.  That  is,  Harvard,  at  all  periods  since 
1902,  has  shown  a  nme  rapid  growdi  than 
the  combined  university  population,  and 
also  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

In  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  profes- 
sions, Harvard  has  developed  a  large  group 
of  highly  organized  schools,  wdiidi  stand 
in  the  fost  rank  of  educational  agencies. 
FioiB  every  part  of  the  nation  and  for  al* 


most  every  demand  for  higher  education. 
Harvard  has  facilities  and  instructors 
ready  to  receive  oncoming  students.   It  is 

a  genuinely  national  university  in  its  field 
of  teaching  and  in  the  breadth  of  its  re* 
sponsibility. 

//.   National  Distribution  of  Harpord 
Students. 

Are  these  national  opportunities  valued 
in  a  national  way?  Does  Harvard  send 
out,  beyond  the  state  and  the  section  in 
which  it  is  situated,  to  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  a  call  which  is  heard?  Three  graphs 
(Numbers  2,  '?.  and  4)  show  for  the  forty 
year  period  the  sections  from  which  the 
Harvard  student  body  is  derived.  In  mak- 
ing up  these  tables  and  charts,  die  states  of 
the  Union  have  been  subdivided  into  five 
geographical  groups,  which  seem  tO  have 
a  sectional  consciousness: 

/.  New  England,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont — 6  states. 

//.  Middle,  Delaware,  District  of  Col- 
umbia. Marvland.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania — 5  stales  and  I  district — 6. 
'  ///.  Cwiral  West,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis> 
souri,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin — 12  states. 

ly.  South,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, (Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Miss- 
issippi, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Soutfi 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virgmia,  West 
Virginia — 14  states. 

y.  Far  West,  Arizona,  California,  Col- 
orado, Idalio,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 
Also  the  Depciuh  ncies  and  Territories  of 
Alaska,  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands — 11  states  plus 
6  territorial  areas— -17. 

VL  Foreign,  not  si^iviM  in  these 
tables.  Total:  48  states  plus  7  districts 
and  dependencies — 55  communities. 

The  graphic  representation  shows  the 
contribution  of  each  of  these  six  geogra- 
phical divisions  to  tlie  population  of  Har- 
vard from  1880  to  1920.  The  period  is 
decennial,  except  that  1912  figures  take  the 
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place  of  J910.  Fa»  h  of  the  six  blocks  is 
subdivided  into  the  proportions  of  under- 
gradoate,  gradnatev  and  Summer  Sdhool 
-tudents.  A  glance  at  Graph  No.  2  will 
show  that  New  England,  which  in  IfM)  fur- 
nished 1.000  out  of  1,411  students,  now 
furnishes  4,000  out  of  7,750;  the  Middle 
Stiles  have  gone  up  from  200  to  1,500;  the 
West  from  100  to  1,000;  the  South  from  26 
to  470;  the  F  ir  West  from  25  to  390;  the 
foreign  students  from  23  to  300.  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States  together  con- 
tributed 1,200  in  1880  and  5,300  in  1920. 
That  is,  while  die  students  from  New  Eng> 
land  have  been  gaining,  those  from  other 
sections  haxe  gained  much  faster.  For 
many  vears  the  individual  contributions 
from  the  West,  South,  and  Far  West  were 
small,  but  tfiey  have  grown  steadily,  till 
near  a  thousand  Harvard  men  are  in  the 
Ontral  We-?.tern  Group,  about  460  from 
:he  South,  and  400  from  the  Far  West. 
That  is,  the  extra-New  England  students  are 
numerous  and  widely  distributed,  and  rap- 
idly increanng. 

These  agreeable  facts  are  brought  out 
in  grratrr  detail  in  firapli  No.  3.  which 
shows  on  an  frilar<zed  scale  the  distribution 
for  the  three  groups  (undergraduate,  grad- 
uate, and  Stammer  School).  In  Graph  No. 
I  appear  thr  four  largest  Graduate 
Nhool*-  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Med- 
ical, and  Business  Administration.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  New  England  fur- 
niihes  a  comfortable  rods-bottom  for  all 
these  schools;  bat  that  nearly  half  of  the 
undergraduates  come  from  outside,  includ- 
ing large  contingents  from  every  section. 
The  growth  of  Harvard  College  in  total 
ttunbcn  b  now  due  to  slow  increases  in 
Hew  England  and  the  Middle  States  and 
more  rapid  increases  in  the  other  four  sec- 
tions. A  dec  ided  majority  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege students  come  from  north  of  the  Po- 
toBue  and  east  of  the  Mh»onri. 

The  Graduate  Schools,  on  the  contrary, 
have  no  more  New  England  students  than 
twenty  years  ago.  though  their  total  has  in- 
creased from  1,800  to  2,800.  The  Graduate 
and  Summer  Schools  taken  together  are 
Mvljr  two4hirds  extra-New  England;  and 


the  fan-like  divergence  of  the  lines  shows 
that  these  elements  are  increasing.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  Summer  School 
comes  from  beyond  New  England  boun- 
daries; and  that  is  a  reason  for  making 
every  effort  to  bring  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  to  tlie  attention  of  the  country  at 
large.  Here  is  a  valuable  opportunity  of 
enlarging  the  national  influence  of  Har- 
vard. 

The  explanation  of  these  results  is  very 
simple — Harvard  College  and  all  the  pro- 
fessional schools  connected  witli  it  ate 
widely  known  and  much  esteemed  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  actual  ef- 
fect of  their  reputation  is  proved  bv  the  in- 
creasing numbers  from  outside  New  Fng- 
land;  and  that  steady  and  large  gain  sends 
out  increasing  graduates  who  exercise  an 
ever  extending  national  influe-  c  <>. 

AnolluT  verv  interesting  point  is  how  far 
Harvard  has  kept  up  or  increased  it>  num- 
bers in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
Union.  Graph  No.  5  shows,  first,  the  dis< 
tribution  of  the  national  population  into 
five  national  sections  from  decade  to  de- 
cade, since  1880.  The  diagram  shows  in- 
stantly that  though  New  England  has  in- 
creased from  four  to  seven  millions  in 
forty  years,  the  Middle,  Central,  Western, 
and  Southern  States  have  eadl  about 
doubled,  and  the  Far  West  has  grown  up 
from  two  millions  to  eleven  millions.  The 
curve  of  the  total  growth  of  the  Union  is 
diown  by  the  upper  thkk  line. 

The  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  furnish  material 
for  constructing  a  proportional  curve  for 
the  total  students  in  the  American  univer- 
sities and  higher  scientific  institutions.  Af- 
ter some  falling  off  in  1906,  due  to  reasons 
difficult  to  understand,  that  total  runs  up 
much  more  sharpK  than  the  total  curve, 
showing  that  higher  education  gains  ground 
Steadily.  Harvard,  however,  whteh  began 
proportionately  below  the  national  univer- 
sity total,  passed  it  in  1880,  and  has  ever 
since  been  decidedly  in  advance.  That  is, 
at  all  times  since  1901  Harvard  has  had  a 
more  rapid  growth  than  the  average  of  all 
higher  institutions  and  also  more  rapid 
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ia  proportion  tu  the  iidtiuiial  population. 
Tliis  relation  is  further  brought  out  by 
taUe  of  percentages  of  academic  dk- 
tribntion,  from  which  it  appears  that  New 
England,  with  7  per  rent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, furnishes  12  per  cent,  of  all  students 
in  higher  institutions;  while  the  South  is 
considenbly  below  its  proportion  of  uni- 
veraity  students — the  negroes,  who  are 
about  one-third  of  that  population,  fumish 
almost  no  college  students. 

The  distribution  of  Harvard  men  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  comttry  hat  been 
ascertained  through  the  classification  by 
stales,  printed  in  the  Harvard  Directory  of 
1913,  covering  38,000  individuals.  The 
Har\'ard  Catalogue  of  1912  makes  possible 
tlie  exact  comparison  of  the  derivation  of 
the  student  body.  In  round  and  neoessar* 
ily  inexact  terms,  there  are  proportionately 
more  Harvard  students  than  Harvard 
fathers  in  New  England;  but  for  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States  together,  the 
proportion  of  former  students  and  present 
students  is  almost  equal.  In  the  West  it  is 
pre-  isHv  equal.  In  the  South,  Harvard  has 
more  hold  on  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents than  on  their  elders.  In  the  Far 
West  alone  does  the  proportion  of  Har> 
vard  students  considerably  drop  below  that 
of  resident  Harvard  men — a  state  of 
things  which  deserves  inquiry. 

As  a  general  proposition,  this  table  es- 
tsblidws  d»  certainty  that  Harvard  not 
only  has  a  firm  grip  on  the  extra-New  Eng> 
land  C'Ttions,  but  is  enlarging  that  holding 
from  decade  to  decade.  Inasmuch  as  a 
considerable  number  of  Eastern  men  who 
are  New  England  and  Middle  States  stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  known  to  seek  the 
West  and  the  Far  West  for  their  homes, 
there  must  be  a  reflex  flow  of  Westerners  to 
the  East;  and  that  corresponds  to  the  fre- 
quent experience  of  meeting  in  Boston,  or 
New  Yotk,  or  Providence.  Harvard  grad* 
uates  of  Western  origin  who  have  settled  in 
the  East. 

The  general  conclusion  with  regard  to 
distribution  b  that  as  a  university.  Har- 
vard has  a  magnificent  reach  into  all  parts 
ef  the  conntry,  particularly  in  the  (kaduate 


Schools;  that  the  influence  of  Harvard  men 
throughout  the  Union  is  such  as  to  induce 
young  men  to  come  long  distances  to  sedc 
Harvard;  that  every  section  has  a  consid- 
erable representation  in  every  part  of  the 
University;  and  that  the  proportion  of 
Harvard  men  to  the  total  population  of  Uie 
Union  is  more  than  twice  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago. 

Comparative  Distribution  oj  Large 
Uaivenitie$* 

Graph  No.  6  is  devoted  to  the  third 
important  question  of  university  na< 
tionality.  Harvard  might  include  many 
students  widely  distributed  and  yet  be  in- 
ferior in  average  distribution  to  other  in- 
stitution aiming  to  be  national.  In  mak- 
ing up  diese  figures,  the  records  of  all  in- 
stitutions having  a  population  of  5,000  and 
above  have  been  ron^ulted.  The  institutions 
that  enter  into  competition  with  Harvard 
on  this  ground  are  few.  Some  of  the  col- 
lies, particularly  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Slates  women's  colleges,  show  a 
hroad  distribution.  Wellesley,  for  in- 
stance, draws  only  a  third  of  its  1,529  stu- 
dents from  New  England  and  nearly  anoth- 
er third  from  the  Central  West;  while  about 
half  of  the  1,089  students  of  Vassar  are 
from  the  Middle  States.  Only  30  per  cent, 
of  Smith's  1,940  students  are  from  New 
England.  None  of  these  institutions,  how- 
ever, meet  the  other  test  of  nationality — 
they  do  not  provide  for  a  variety  of  the 
nation*s  professions. 

A  considerable  and  highly  esteemed 
group  of  men's  institutions,  likewise  lacks 
the  essential  of  nationality,  viz.:  the  pro- 
visi<m  of  «  group  of  special  and  profes- 
sional schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  va- 
rious population.  Such  are,  for  example, 
Dartmouth  and  Princeton. 

A  list  of  strong,  important,  and  populous 
universities  can  be  made  which  have  the 
national  qualifications  of  variety  of 
schools,  attended  by  large  numbers,  but 
are  still  local  rather  than  iialiuiial,  in  that 
the  greater  part  of  their  students  come 
from  the  section  or  even  the  state  in  whidi 
they  are  situated.  Hie  documents  of  Iowa 
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(5,105  students),  Missouri  (4,678  stu- 
dents). California  (about  10,0(X)  students), 
and  Washington  (5,102  students),  do  not 
evidence  a  wide  distribution.  In  Indiana 
(3,210  students),  only  about  60  are  regis- 
tered from  outside  the  stale;  in  Kansas 
(3,916  students)  93  per  cent,  come  from 
Kansas;  in  Minnesota  (5,725  students)  85 
per  cent,  are  .Minnesotians;  Nebraska 
(4,3^12  students),  90  per  cent;  in  Kansas 


(3,916  students),  83  per  cent.;  in  Washing- 
ton (5,102  students),  89  per  cent. 

For  the  table  and  graph,  therefore,  have 
been  selected  the  other  American  univer- 
sities of  above  3.000  students,  along  with 
Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  and  Dartmouth, 
as  typical  institutions  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent kind. 

A  careful  study  of  the  table  and 
the  chart,  with  their  absolute  numbers 
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«nd  proportional  <  olumns.  brings  out  the 
Startling  fact  that  there  are  nut  more  than 
half  a  dozen  universities  in  the  United 
States  that  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  coiui' 
try,  outside  of  their  own  section  or  nearby 
sections.  John-^  Hopkins  draws  70  pfr 
cent,  from  the  .Middle  States,  though  ihf- 
remaining  students  are  well  distributed. 
PHnoeton,  whidi  aims  to  be  a  8e1f*con> 
lained  college,  is  70  per  cent.  Middle 
Stale?,  with  trifling  numbers  from  New 
Knaiand.  Far  Wt^t.  and  foreiijn  foiinfries. 
Dartmouth  draws  half  of  its  students  from 
New  England  but  may  fairly  claim  a  re- 
markable national  distribution.  Stanford, 
Texas,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  are  examples  of 
very  large  modern  institutions  which  serve 
only  a  limited  constituency. 

Of  course  such  large  institutions  as  Wis- 
coonn,  niinoia,  and  Pennsylvania  are  edu- 
cating an  aggregate  of  students  from  out- 
side the  state  or  «»^'fion  of  loratinn,  which 
gives  them  sectional  groups  more  numerous 
than  the  total  numbers  shown  in  these 
graphs  by  the  greater  percentages  of  Yale. 
The  vital  question,  however,  is,  what  is  the 
likelihood  that  a  student  from  any  of  the 
sections  of  the  Union  will  hnd  at  the  same 
time  men  of  a  like  preparation  from  his 
own  section,  and  men  of  a  differmt  back- 
ground from  other  sections.  Pennsylyania, 
for  example,  has  about  the  same  number  of 
foreign  Mudents  as  Michigan  and  Harvard; 
but  about  9,000  of  the  11,400  students  are 
from  dte  Middle  States,  of  whom  about 
7,500  hail  from  Pennsylvania.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  out-of-towners  b  not  large 
enough  to  have  due  effect  upon  the  tone 
and  progreji*  of  the  university. 

In  the  table  there  are  special  columns  for 
the  ^regular  students'*  in  Harvard  and  Col- 
ombia, leaving  out  the  Summer  Schools. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  make  a  proper 
comparison  between  the  college  and  grad- 
uate students  of  Columbia  and  Harvard. 
The  catalogue  of  Columbia  includes  9,000 
racotded  in  **exten8ion  courses";  similar 
persons  are  not  counted  elsewhere.  The 
wparation  of  the  "regular"  Columbia  and 
Harvard  students  furnishes  a  measure  be- 
tween those  institutions  relative  to  geo- 


graphical di?trilnition:  and  it  shows  great- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  Harvard. 

In  Uolumbia  s  regular  students,  Bar- 
nard College  and  the  Teachers*  College 
are  included,  with  a  large  female  popula- 
tion. All  the  state  institutions  also  have  a 
large  i  ontingent  of  women.  Harvard's  reg- 
ular column  does  not  include  the  Ave  hun- 
dred or  more  Radcliffe  students,  nor  the 
few  Radcliffe  graduate  students  who  attend 
Harvard  courses.  The  table  also  does  not 
take  into  account  the  part-lime  students 
who  are  included  in  the  totals  of  Chicago, 
Columbia,  and  some  other  institutions,  but 
cannot  be  dug  out  of  the  catalogues. 

Out  of  the  whole  group  there  are  only 
SIX" universities  which  may  fairly  be  said  to 
stand  the  three  parallel  tests  of  size,  vari- 
ety of  professional  schools,  and  wide  dis- 
tribution— ^Yale,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Michi- 
gan, Chicago,  and  Columbia.  They  all,  to- 
gether with  Pennsylvania,  record  large  ag- 
gregates from  outside  their  sections.  The 
only  tliree  institutions  which  show  large 
percentages  in  every  section  and  relatively 
small  percentages  in  their  own  section,  are 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard.  Of  these. 
Harvard  would  seem  on  the  whole  to  be 
best  balanced:  the  New  Kngland  and  Mid- 
dle States  contingents  together  add  to  al- 
most exactly  the  same  percentage  as  Yale; 
but  Harvard  is  a  little  better  represented 
in  the  South  and  Far  West,  besides  enroll- 
ing nearly  three  times  as  many  students. 

The  evidence  of  these  figures  and  illus- 
trations goes  to  show  that  from  these  six 
(to  which  perhaps  Pennsylvania  should  be 
added  I  must  be  expected  the  largest  degree 
of  national  influence  through  drawing  sons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  They  have 
ceased  to  be  simply  universities  in  Con- 
necticut, OT  New  York,  or  Massachusetts. 
They  come  nearest  to  being  national  aca- 
demic melting  pots.  They  help  to  make 
the  world  acquent. 

Yale  has  the  completest  distribution. 
Three- fifths  of  its  students  come  from  out- 
side  New  England,  and  every  section  is 
fairly  represented.  Cornell  is  a  large  Mid- 
dle States  university,  70  per  cent,  of  its 
populatimi  coming  from  the  Middle  States, 
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but  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  is  well  dif- 
fused. Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Chicago  stu- 
dents are  from  the  West,  while  its  very 
large  numbers  give  it  a  notable  footing  in 
three  of  the  other  sections;  it  is  the  only 
Northern  university  tliat  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  South.  Michigan,  again,  is  80  per 
cent.  Central  Western,  with  its  remaining 
students  well  scattered. 

The  Columbia  Summer  School  is  one 


of  the  strongest  recruiting  influences  for 
the  masses  of  professional  students  of  Col- 
umbia; but  the  combined  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  Summer  Schools,  with  their 
total  of  18,9&i  are  subject  to  a  diminution 
of  2,225  for  double  registrations,  as  is 
properly  pointed  out  in  the  Columbia  offi- 
cial summary.  Nevertheless,  the  9,205  stu- 
dents of  its  straight  or  "regular"  depart- 
ments are  70  per  cent.  Middle  Slates  slu- 
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deals;  and  the  odier  30  per  cent  (nearly 
3,000)  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
Union.  The  result  is  an  immense  influence 
exercised  by  Columbia  throughout  the  na- 
tion, while  its  substructure  is  local. 

The  figorea  for  Harvard  are,  like,  thoae 
for  G>Iumbia,  shown  on  the  graph  in  two 
columns,  the  first  including  undergradu- 
ates and  graduate  schools  only;  the  sec- 
ond or  **total'*  column  includea,  in  both 
cues,  the  Smnmer  School.  Harvard  on  the 
face  of  returns  is  the  best  example  in  the 
Loited  States  of  a  nationally  balanced  uni- 
versity. Proportionally  Harvard  is  strong- 
er in  the  West  and  SouUi  than  any  noU' 
Weileni  institution  except  Columbia.  It  is 
stronger  in  the  F'ar  West  than  any  Eastern, 
Middle,  or  Central  Western  college,  and 
stronger  in  foreign  students  than  any  ex- 
cept Columbia.  It  has  deep  roots  in  every 
section  and  almost  every  state. 

.\  student  in  any  of  the  srhools  and  de- 
partments of  Harvard  is  more  likelv  than 
anp^here  else  in  the  country  to  fall  in  willi 
nen  from  other  slates  and  other  sectiom. 
A  fourth  of  its  graduates  and  a  fourth  of  its 
Stndents  live  hevond  th*  lines  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  that  means  12,000  graduates 
shown  in  1912  and  2,000  students  now. 
All  diat  Harvard  has  to  do  is  to  expand 
apoo  its  present  lines;  fmr  throui^Mnit  die 
tables  and  the  prraphs  are  soen  enlarging 
coPres  reaching  out  for  a  wider  grip  upon 
the  young  men  of  the  country. 

Who  among  these  honorable  rivals  car- 
ries oflF  the  palm  as  a  national  university, 
on  a  national  basis,  with  a  national  spirit, 
including  a  national  influence? 

**JOHN  HARVARD,  draw  near!  Foond- 
cr,  teacher,  scholar,  atudentt  professional 
man,  citizen  of  two  commonwealths,  hop>er 
of  great  things.  Auctoritate  mihi  com- 
missth  I  create  you  Doctor  of  Nationality, 
and  bid  you  hold  faal  to  your  splendid 
talk  of  upraising  the  American  youth.** 

PkvlMMr  Fotswob  HoBotW 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
ipn  Professor  W.  S.  Fergtuon  of  the  History 
Befinatut  hf  MeGiU  Univeraitr,  Hoatveal, 
Cauida,  at  its  teoent  eenlouiial  edehratioa. 


PHI  KTA  KAPPA  ELECTIONS 

Thirty  undergraduates  of  Harvard  Col> 

lege  have  recently  been  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  They  include  twenty-two 
members  of  the  senior  class,  and  eight  of 
the  jimior  class.  The  names  of  those 
elected  follow: 

Juniors — Albert  Harold  Blatt  of  Okla- 
homa Citv.  Okla.;  Frank  Walter  Coyne  of 
Scrantun,  Pa.;  Frederick  Hales  Drake  of 
Walertown;  Henry  Jacob  Friendly  of  £!• 
mira,  N.  Y.;  William  Joseph  Maier,  Jr.,  of 
Huntington,  W,  Va.;  Garrett  Matlingly  of 
Allegan,  Mieh.;  Charles  Edwin  Teeter,  Jr., 
of  Newark,  N.  j.;  Jeffries  Wyman,  Jr.,  of 
Wellesley  Hills. 

Seniors — Mortimer  Louis  Anson  of  Ne\v 
York  City;  William  Russell  Barker  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  George  Clark  Belden 
of  Brookline;  John  Enrietto  of  Spring 
Valley,  111.;  Duncan  Pomeroy  FOTguscm  of 
Newton;  Eliot  Dole  Hutchinson  of  Low- 
ell; B<*njamin  Franklin  Jones,  Jr.,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Jacob  Coleman  Kelson  of 
Springfield;  Bernard  Osgood  Koopman  of 
Cambridge;  Barton  Hay  Kuhns  of  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Mark  Falcon  Lesses  of  Salem; 
Vtlieeler  Glass  I.ovell  of  Cleveland.  0.; 
Frederick  Theodore  Pratt  of  West  Newton ; 
Edward  Roberts  of  Dorchester;  George 
Brooke  Roberts  of  Bala,  Pa.;  Lazarus  Ru« 
bin  of  Boston;  Daniel  Heckert  Sanders  of 
South  FJend.  Ind.;  Fredcrirk  Temple  Sher- 
wood of  BuUalo,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Oscar 
Spero  of  Boston;  Otto  John  Teegan  of 
Davenport,  la.;  Benjamin  Arthur  Trust- 
man  of  Boston;  Leonard  Wheeler,  Jr.,  of 
Worcester. 

CHRISTMAS  WELFARE  WORK 

Till-  Pliillips  Drooks  HoUSe  Association  will 
distribute  shoes  and  stockings  to  twenty  needy 
families  in  Cambridge  this  year  as  part  of  its 
Christma^i  \*ork.  Hillurto,  the  Association  has 
given  a  number  of  .Christmas  dinners,  but 
believes  that  this  year  poor  families  are  in 
greater  in-ril  of  diilliing  than  food.  The  work 
is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  welfare 
eommittee,  Richard  Cfante,  *St2,  of  Beaton,  ehair- 
man. 

Christmas  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Phillips 
Brooks  Honse  bjr  a  hoase-vnundat  for  all  Har- 
vard awn  who  are  Id  be  in  Csinhridge. 
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Letters  to  the  Bulletin 


A  WAR  MEMORUL  CHAPEL 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Tho  real  arjiiimenl  for  making  a  College 
C.liapf^l  of  ad«'(juaf«-  size  and  beauty  the 
Harvard  iiionunient  to  ttie  Harvard  men 
who  died  in  the  World  War  was  presented 
by  the  very  spectacle  of  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing's  Ber\'ice  in  Appleton  Chapel,  at  which 
the  Rev.  Harrv  Knierson  Fosdiek  was  the 
preacher.  Many  v>ould-be  hearers  turned 
back  from  the  doors  when  they  learned 
that  every  seat  was  filled.  Many  others — 
certainly  not  less  than  a  huiKlred,  of  whom 
a  good  half  were  stiidenls  and  offirers  of 
the  University— stood  tliroughout  the  ser- 
vice. 

Of  course  this  does  not  often  happen; 
nor  is  it  often  that  any  congregation  is  so 
deeply  impressed  and  stirred  by  any  ser- 
mon as  the  hundreds  of  persons  in  Apple- 
ton  Qiapel,  Sunday  morning,  widi  stu* 
dents  conatitttting  by  far  the  largest  single 
group,  were  moved  by  Mr.  Fosdiek 's  blaz- 
ing message  to  the  effect  that  no  abiding 
civilization  can  be  based  wholly  upon  ma- 
ferial  things. 

There  are  two  points  which  the  spc  tat  lo 
strongly  suggested.  The  first  is  that,  when 
such  a  message  is  to  be  delivered.  Harvard 
College  should  be  able  to'  provide  all 
comers,  especially  from  within  its  own 
precincts,  with  the  opportunity  to  hear  it. 
The  second  is  that  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates every  message  of  the  same  character 
— ^and  the  best  sermons  for  many  years  to 
come  are  sure  to  breathe  it — is  preiiminent- 
Iv  the  spirit  of  the  Harvard  men  who  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  Vi'ar.  It  lias  hern 
my  privilege,  in  preparing  tlie  "Harvard 
War  Memoirs,'*  to  study  the  intimate  rec- 
ords of  many  of  these  men.  Reticent  as 
most  of  them  were  with  respect  to  their 
spiritual  life,  I  venture  to  ascribe  to  a 
very  considerable  number  of  them  an  es- 
sentially religious  motive  back  of  all  thdr 


efforts  as  crusaders  against  the  dominion 

of  material  things. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  a  shrine 
of  true  religion  should  stand  as  the  shrine 
of  their  memory. 

M.  A.  DeWolpb  Howe,  '87. 

Boston. 

A  MEASURE  OF  UNIVERSITY  MERIT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bullktin: 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  happy  coincidence 
that  you  should  lay  stress  on  the  advan- 
tages of  having  edu<  alion  <:ive  its  particular 
efforts  to  the  intellci  tiiallv-gifted  in  the  is- 
sue of  Dec.  1,  and  in  the  same  issue  still 
harp  on  the  wonderful  football  victory 
over  Yale.  All  through  the  season  the  crit- 
ics were  sayin-^  that  Harvard  football  "ma- 
terial" this  year  was  far  liclow  the  aver- 
age. If  the  season  has  argued  anything, 
therefore,  is  it  not  that  good  teaching  can 
brii^  supreme  performance  out  of  the 
average  nm  of  men?  Should  a  university 
aim  at  anytliing  less? 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  follow  the  line  of 
thought  which  traces  out  the  highest  ser- 
vice to  democracy  from  the  plan  of  selec- 
tion, at  a  specified  time  in  the  development 
of  a  man,  of  an  intellectually  superior 
class  upon  which  to  devote  the  finest 
efforts  in  education,  when  the  obvious  re- 
sult of  such  selection  would  be  to  foster 
in  that  upper  class  a  feeling  of  superior- 
ity such  as  would  be  its  greatest  obstacle 
to  usefulness.  The  time  for  this  selection 
would  seem  to  be,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  democracy  are  concerned,  when  the 
combined  endowments,  education,  and 
work  of  the  subject  have  resulted  in  full 
fruit 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing whifh  is  seeking  the  easiest  way  to 
maintain  eminence  as  to  "standard,"  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  tlie  selection  meth- 
od may  have  some  very  strong  advantages. 
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hut  that  ha<  v.-rv  little  to  do  with  the 
advancfnunt  of  deinorrary.  Would  it  not 
be  fairer  in  every  way  to  measure  the 
merit  of  a  onhrenity,  no  less  than  you 
measure  the  merit  of  a  football  (  oadiing 
staff.  h\  the  progress  it  onabl«*s  the  mem- 
F»or>  of  the  squad  to  make  in  a  piven 
length  of  lime,  and  by  the  power  it  can 
initill  into  that  squad  to  carry  on  when 
OB  its  own?  That,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
real  service  that  democracy  needs. 

Of  course,  the  advocates  of  selection  may 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  squad  itself  is 
a  selected  group,  just  as  they  would  have 
the  student  hody,  or  at  least  the  preferred 
poftion  of  it;  but,  granting  that,  in  how 
many  seasons  does  the  first  selection  of 
the  playing  eleven  stand  to  the  end?  Some- 
how there  must  be  in  education,  as  in  life, 
a  oontimioaa  shuliing  of  the  cards,  never 
dosing  off  to  any  one  the  equal  opportuni- 
ty to  pain  the  top.  even  if  some  may  gain  it 
bv  brilliance  while  others  adhere  perforce 
to  plain  industry  and  simple  devotion. 

But  without  speculating  too  much,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  academic  supremacy 
has  not  always  headed  its  man  toward 
important  service  to  his  fellows,  it  has  been 
because  this  supremacy  could  be  gained 
without  equal  emphasis  on  sincerity,  clear- 
BOS  of  purpose,  and  intellectual  indepen* 
dence.  Many  of  the  most  damaging  half- 
truths  gain  their  support  from  brilliant 
minds,  because,  possibly,  their  very  power 
of  absorption  predisposes  them  to  accept 
idiat  is  offered  without  too  much  scrutiny. 
Would  it  not  be  a  greater  service  to  d<'- 
mocrary  if  the  university  should  devote 
it-s  exceptional  efforts  to  encouraging  men 
in  the  prolitabie  art  of  questioning,  and 
in  die  art  of  finding  from  a  situation  that 
is  bad  a  sensible  way  out?  Suppose  that 
the  university  type  were  predominated  by 
men  who  afipjired  the  power  to  set  them- 
selves a  job  and  then  sec  it  through.  Would 
that  not  outweigh,  in  value  to  democracy, 
tiM  hitellectually  brilliant  whose  brilliance 
had  merely  been  reBned? 

There  seems  to  be  more  willingness  to 
grant  this  contention,  as  a  rule,  than  read- 
mm  to  connect  it  with  class-room  work. 


Our  minds  have  been  S(»  l«'tl  up  nii  llu'  t  lass- 
room  as  a  packing  box  <>t  knowledge, 
that  most  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the 
opportunity  that  the  class-room  has  for 
instilling  honesty,  clearness,  freedom,  and 
even  the  desire  to  serve,  by  the  very  spirit 
of  its  approach  to  knowledge.  One  of  our 
engineering  professors  used  to  tell  us  that 
he  didn*t  care  so  much  whether  we  ever 
memorized  a  formula  or  not,  but  he  wanted 
to  feel  that  anv  one  of  us  cast  on  a  desert 
island  without  a  band-book  could  dig  out 
what  formulas  we  should  need,  or  some- 
thing just  as  good!  The  pursuit  of  sim- 
plicity  and  truth  is  a  wonderful  encour< 
agement  for  the  qualities  that  can  serve 
in  a  democracy,  and  something  like  this, 
it  must  be,  is  the  meaning  of  our  "'Veritas.'* 
Arthur  B.  Green,  '07. 
Lincoln,  N.  H. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

To  the  Kditor  of  the  Bl  LLKTlN: 

At  tlie  opening  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers*  Association,  held  in  Milwaukee 
on  Nov.  3,  and  in  a  recent  speech  in  this 

slate.  Professor  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  of 
Boston  Ihiiversity  attacked  the  Harvard 
attitude  on  certain  educational  matters.  He 
said  in  part,  according  to  newspaper  re* 
ports,  ''The  Harvard  Faculty  knows  noth- 
ing of  our  public  schools.  Only  one  child 
of  a  Harvard  professor  attends  the  pul>Hc 
schools  of  Cambridge.  They  all  send  their 
children  to  private  schools." 

I  happen  to  know  that  within  the  past 
few  years  the  following  members  of  the 
Faculty  have  sent  their  children,  in  the 
number  designated,  to  the  Latin  School  in 
Cambridge:— Dean  Fenn  (3),  Professor 
Lanman  (3),  Professor  Baker  (2),  Profes- 
sor Carver  (2),  Professor  Killam  (2), 
Professor  Hart  1 2),  Dean  Briggs  (1),  Mr. 
Afason,  bursar.ilK  There  may  have  been 
many  more.  If  this  is  the  test  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  school  system,  then  it 
seems  as  if  several  of  our  ablest  professors 
must  l)c  well-informed  on  the  subject. 

I'rofe^snr  Sharp  a  Pr()f«>i!*nr  of  En- 
glish. Still  1  will  venture  to  correct  his 
use  of  the  present  tense.  He  says,  "They 
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all  send  their  children  to  private  schools,** 
This,  in  view  of  Che  facts  I  have  given, 

is  not  stri(-tly  true,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  all  do  not.  If  there  is,  to-day, 
only  one  child  of  a  Harvard  professor  in 
any  schuui,  and  that  child  is  attending  a 
a  private  school,  then  the  sentence  in  ques* 
tion  should  read,  "Tliey  all  are  sending 
their  children,  elc."  There  is  that  differ- 
ence in  the  two  forms  of  the  present  tense. 
And  Professor  D.  L.  Sharp  surely  does 
not  intend  to  mislead  or  deceive  his  audi* 
ton  on  his  Chautauquan  lecture  tour.  I  can 
readily  see  how  difficult  it  must  be  for 
foreigners  to  master  our  language. 

Of  course  it  can  not  be  that  Professor 
Sharp  is  actuated  by  such  nnrtives  as  those 
of  minor  critics  who  sought  to  engage 
Dr.  Johnson  in  controversy,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  merits  of  any  particular  sub- 
ject, but  solely  to  be  brought  before  the 
public  eye  in  case  they  were  honored  by 
his  attention. 

Harry  T.  Bean,  *16 

Cambridge. 

STANDING  ROOM  IN  THE  STADIUM 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  BuLXJiTiN: 

The  football  game  with  Yale  is  the 
most  satisfactory  contest  to  win  in  the 
whole  college  year.  We  have  the  long 
winter  nights  to  talk  it  over,  and  it  is  an 
extremely  pleasant  topic — particularly  in 
the  town  of  New  York  where  Yale  men 
abound.  , 

I  have  therefore  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  reflei  lions  of  the  Yale  game 
as  publbhcd  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1. 

Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Stadium 
is  of  vital  interest  to  Harvard  men*  In 
England,  spectators  in  excess  of  100,000 
are  able  to  see  their  important  soccer 
contest.  In  a  large  part  of  the  stand  there 
are  no  seats.  Imbedded  in  the  gravel  or 
ashes  which  form  the  basis  of  the  incline 
surrounding  the  field  are  thick  planks 
set  on  edjre  about  every  foot  or  so,  just 
emerging'  from  the  backiiround  so  as  to 
give  something  for  one's  toes  to  rest 
against  About  every  three  or  four  feet  are 
solid  gas-pipe  rails  running  around  the 


field  so  there  is  no  danger  of  an  avabodie. 

As  there  are  no  ladies  who  belong  is 
the  cheeriog  section,  wonld  it  not  be  poasi*  ! 

hie  to  try  some  such  arrangement  in  thp 
Stadium?  A  temporary  wooden  ranip 
could  Ix;  put  over  the  present  seab  with 
cleats  at  proper  intmrvals  for  the  toe  rat, 
and  certainly  double,  }f  not  three  times, 
as  many  men  accommodated  in  a  given 
area.  The  spectators  would  slill  have  a 
"close-up''  of  the  game  instead  of  the 
«<far.away'*  of  the  Yale  Bowl.  ' 

Whenever  the  ball  is  put  in  play,  most 
of  the  spectators  rise  to  their  feet,  so 
that  it  would  really  be  less  effort  for  one 
to  stand  through  the  contest  than  contin- 
uously getting  up  and  Wttiqg  down.  Fur* 
ther,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  the  fan* 
iliar  cry  "Down  front** 

If  such  a  plan  were  founil  feasible,  tlip 
space  could  be  enlarged  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  such  and  such  sections 
were  of  thb  diaracter  and  should  be  ooa-  J 
fined  to  men.  I  presume  diat  the  Stadium 
is  sufficiently  strong ,  to  carrv  this  extra  J 
load,   or   if  not,   it  would  Ix*  a  simple  ; 
matter  to  increase  the  steel  frame  work.  ^ 

There  are  many  thousands  of  Harvard  : 
enthusiasts  who  would  prefer  lo  stand  ' 
throughout  a  game  than  not  to  see  it  at  all. 
and  as  football  has  now  become  an  intel-  ; 
lectual  pursuit,  resulting  in  Harvard  vic- 
tories, no  hindrance  should  be  alloirod  to 
exist  that  will  prevent  their  doing  so. 

Thomas  W.  Slocoii,  "90. 

New  York  City,  | 

I 

FOOTBALL  TIOCETS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

While  we  are  still  discusaing  Stadium 
seats  for  the  Yale  game,  may  I  make  a 
surrcrrstion  which  might  eliminate  much  of 
the  present  protest?    It  is  this: 

Let  the  authorities  arrange  that  all  Hai> 
vard  men  be  accommodated  before  any  oirt* 
aiders.  No  Harvard  man  objects  if  another 
Harvard  man  draws  a  better  ^c.it  than  he. 
But  it  is  irritating  to  look  throu-zii  our  bin- 
oculars from  our  seats  at  the  end  of  the 
Stadium  and  see  acquaintances  from  odier 
colleges,  or  men  who  never  went  to  ooUigs 
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at  all,  occupying  the  best  seats  on  the  Har> 
vard  side. 

This  sngpestion  could  be  carriecl  out  by 
allowinp^  the  Trivileged  Classe8**(see  BuL- 

LETI?J  for  Dec.  1,  page  216)  onlv  two  fipats 
each  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  their  extra 
tickets  being  assigned  after  Harvard  men 
ape  aocommodaled.  We  all  appreciate 
what  the  athletes  do  for  the  College;  they 
are  entitled  to  the  best  seats;  but  it  does 
not  !ieein  right  that  they  should  have  so 
many  extra  seala  in  the  middle  of  die  field, 
while  Harvard  men  view  the  game  from 
afar.  This  grouping  of  all  Harvard  men 
vtould  also  make  a  more  effective  unit  for 
cheering  the  team. 

Paul  V.  Bacon,  *96. 

Boston. 

FOOTBALL  MATTERS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I  have  read  widi  much  interest  Beekman 
Morrises  letter  in  die  BuiXBTIN  of  Nov.  24. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  Mr.  Morris  does 
not  qnite  realize  that  the  majority  of  Har- 
vard men  feel  that  the  Yale  game  is  the 
pme  that  they  want  to  win;  the  Princeton 
^ame  •HK^ondarly  they  wish  to  win;  and 
that  all  the  other  games  on  the  schedule  are 
purely  prat  tice  ^anu-s  for  tlie  purpose  of 
building  up  the  eleven  to  lop  form  for  the 
tiro  most  important  games  of  the  year,  and 
while  they  would  like  to  see  the  prelimin* 
arv  trames  won.  yet  losing  them  does  not 
matter  if  the  Yale  game  be  won. 

Harvard,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
held  out  a  challenge  to  anybody,  except 
possibly  her  two  big  rivals.  Yale  and 
Princeton.  She  has  always  l»een  willing 
to  consider  requests  from  any  other  college 
for  a  game  in  the  Stadium,  and  if  it  seemed 
to  the  football  authorities  that  the  team  of 
the  rollpgo  in  (piestion  would  give  the  uni- 
versity t«'am  the  kind  of  game  that  they 
need  as  training  for  the  Yale  game,  then 
prdtably  that  college  would  be  given  a 
place  on  the  Harvard  schedule.  Neither 
Harvard.  Princeton,  nor  Yale  has  ever,  of 
recent  years  at  least,  made  <  laim  to  the 
championship  of  the  country;  they  are  sim- 
ply interested  in  playing  each  other. 


It  is  also,  I  think,  fair  to  say  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  college 
team  to  go  out  and  play  throughout  the 
season  the  pidc  of  the  imiversity  teams  of 
the  country,  especially  when  the  visiting 
teams  would  concentrate  their  entire  efforts 
on  beating  Harvard.  No  aet  of  men  ever 
came  out  for  any  football  team  that  would 
be  phv>ii  ally  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
such  a  s(  liedule.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not see  why  it  is  unsportsmanlike  for  the 
Harvard  food»all  coadies  to  refuse  to  play 
first-string  men  who  have  been  injured, 
and  who  are  not  yet  fully  recovered,  but 
who  may  be  in  prrf»M-tly  sound  condition 
for  succeeding  games  if  they  are  given  a 
little  more  rest.  As  pointed  out  in  the  edi> 
turial  in  the  BULLETIN,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Harvard  team  to  play  any  rollejzes  in 
the  Western  Conference,  or  the  leading 
teams  in  the  Western,  Southern,  and  Cen- 
tral States,  unless  those  teams  are  willing 
to  come  to  Cambridge  without  any  return 
game,  because  tlu*  Harvard  authorities  al- 
low the  team  to  play  but  one  game  a  year 
away  from  home. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  does  seem 
as  if  it  might  be  well  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  rotating  the  Harvard.  Yale.  Prince- 
ton games,  if  it  is  felt  that  Harvard  gets  an 
undue  advantage  by  every  year  getting  two 
wedcs'  rest  after  the  Princeton  game  before 
she  plays  Yale. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  fiMithall 
tickets,  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been  in- 
terested for  twenty-pdd  years,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  questiondile  whether  or  not 
the  coaches  and  first  team  men  do  not  get 
more  tickets  than  thev  can  properlv  use. 
Of  course,  every  man  playing  on  liic  team 
aliould  be  allowed  to  bring  the  members 
of  his  immediate  family  to  the  game,  and 
perhaps  it  sliould  extend  to  a  few  intimate 
personal  friends,  but  it  cerlainlv  should 
go  no  farther.  And  as  far  as  coaches  go,  1 
do  not  why  they  should  he  allowed 
more  than  two  or  four  tickets  apiece  for 
the  use  of  their  inmiediate  families.  If 
they  are  coaching  for  pay,  the  pay  should 
pay  for  their  services  and  not  the  tickets; 
if  they  are  coaching  for  love  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  it  is  an  insult  to  offer  them  pay  in  the 

form  of  tickets. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  bavo  pvfrv 
member  of  the  first  and  second  teams  and 
the  coaches  submit  a  list  of  the  people 
whom  they  wish  to  ask  to  the  game^  togeth- 
er with  a  short  statement  of  reasons  for  ask- 
ing each  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
immediate  family':'  1  know  all  this  may 
seem  ungracious,  but  it  is  a  feeling 
that  I  am  very  sure  is  in  ^  mn^ 
of  a  great  number  of  the  graduates,  and 
the  matter  might  as  well  be  thrashed 
out  now,  once  and  for  all.  It  might 
also  relieve  members  of  the  team  from 
being  importuned  for  tickets  by  people 
to  whom  they  really  do  not  care  to  give 
thnm.  I  Would  also  <uj.''>i'sl  that  all  col- 
lege undergraduates  be  allowed  to  come  in 
ahead  of  graduates  in  their  respective 
classes,  but  I  should  also  like  to  suggest 
that  members  or  graduates  of  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  University  should  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  tickets  come  in  behind  grad- 
uates of  the  College  proper.  Why  should 
a  man  who  is  in  the  Harvard  Dental  or 
Medii  al  S(  lion),  or  Harvard  I  au  St  hool, 
for  that  matter,  have  am  p '.rticular  inter- 
est in  the  Harvard  College  football  team? 
Judging  by  what  I  bear  of  the  chief  offend- 
ers  in  the  "booing"  litie  this  vear,  they  do 
not  sympathize  with  Harvard. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  feeling  anion;^ 
many  of  the  graduates  to  whom  1  have 
talked  that  the  management  deals  out  a 
number  of  football  tickets  to  various  fav- 
ored individuals  eonnerted  with  the  polit- 
ical life  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  1  think 
if  this  is  so,  the  number  of  those  tickets 
should  be  published.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  too  great  a  task  and  take  too  much  time 
to  have  the  football  management  publish 
a  list  of  all  those  men  who  are  non-gradu- 
ates of  the  College  or  Univernty  to  whom 
tickets  were  assigned  by  the  managemait. 

This  question  of  the  dbtribution  of  foot- 
ball tickets  has  been  a  s^re  subject  fur  the 
graduates  for  a  great  many  years,  and  tiie 
only  way  to  leasm  that  sore  is,  I  ^nk,  to 
give  as  wide  publicity  as  possible  to  the 
detailed  information  of  just  where  the  tick* 


ets  go.  The  football  manageoMnt  are  the 

only  people  who  can  supply  these  details 
and  the  Bi  I.I-ETIN  is  the  natural  medium 
through  which  this  information  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  graduates,  and  it  is  with  the 
hopes  of  bring^g  oat  more  of  this  detailed 
information  that  line  latter  part  of  this  let* 
ter  was  written. 

Ellbrton  James,  '95. 

Boston. 

IN  BEHAU?  OF  DENTAL  SCHOOL  MEN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi  i.i.kti>  : 

Several  times  during  the  past  few  years 
articles  regarding  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the 
Yale  game  appearing  in  the  press,  and,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  also  in  the  BuiXE- 
TIN.  have  laid  stress  on  the  statement  that 
students  in  the  Dental  School  have  been 
distinct,  particular  offenders  in  this  respect. 
During  the  season  just  closed,  certain 
groups  of  spectators  at  the  games,  presum- 
ublv  a  part  of  whom  were  students  in  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools,  have 
been  over-zealous  in  cheering  the  visiting 
teams,  have  **booed*'  the  Harvard  team, 
and  been  instrumental  in  developing  prop- 
aganda which  culminated  in  a  disgraceful 
attack  on  members  of  the  team  immediate- 
ly following  one  of  the  games. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  likewise  brought  out  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Bl  l.l-ETI\,  that  students 
and  graduates  of  the  College  often  refuse 
to  accept  those  in  the  professional  schools 
on  an  equal  basis,  and  sometimes  assume 
an  attitude  which  tolerates,  rather  than 
we]<  nmes.  them  and  is  decidedly  not  con- 
ducive to  the  building  up  of  true  Harvard 
spirit.  I  fully  realize  Uiat  a  majority  of 
^  students  in  the  graduate  schools  feel 
that  they  owe  greater  allegiance  to  their 
original  Alma  Mater  than  to  the  Univer- 
sity which  gave  them  their  special  instruc- 
tion, but  the  Dental  School  is  not  yet.  and 
never  has  been,  a  real  graduate  school,  and 
many  of  its  students  would  develop  the 
same  Harvard  spirit,  and  take  the  same 
pride  in  their  College  and  her  activities 
and  high  purposes  as  students  in  any  other 
part  of  the  L^niversity,  if  they  were  made  to 
feel  that  their  help  was  honestly  welcomed. 
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I  entered  the  Dental  School  in  1907, 

feelin«r  lhat  I  was  fiiterinp:  Harvard,  that  I 
was  to  play  mv  infinitesimal  part  in  col- 
li^ activities,  that  every  Harvard  interest 
WW  my  interest,  and  every  Harvard  team 
my  team,  to  he  supported  dirou^  victory 
and  defeat  and  encouraged  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity.    I  have  anv  number  of 
friends,  Denial  students,  hHo  matriculated 
widi  the  same  ideas,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Ke  have  lost. none  of  our  loyalty;  we 
are  behind  our  University  in  everything  she 
undertake*,  in  spite  of  the  attitude  adopted 
b)  some  Harvard  men  referred  to  above; 
we  are  members  of  Harvard  cluba  in  var- 
ious cities;  we  are  mthnsiastic  over  Har- 
vard ideals:  we  L^et  just  as  erazv  as  any- 
body after  a  viitory  over  Yale;  and  1  be- 
lieve are  acting  as  Harvard  wants  any  of 
her  sons  to  act,  insofar  as  our  judgment 
leads  tts. 

If  any  Dental  students  are  not  loval 
Harvard  men,  then  shame  on  them!  hut  let 
it  not  be  felt  now  or  at  any  time  that  all  or 
even  a  majority  of  Dental  students  are  dis- 
loyal—they are  not.  and  die  more  they 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  real  Harvard 
men,  then  to  just  that  extent  will  this  mo- 
rale in  the  Dental  School  be  strengthened. 

The  next  time  Harvard  men  read  that 
Dental  students  have  sold  their  tickets  to 
the  Yale  «iame  for  a  profit,  let  them  remem- 
ber tliat  Dental  students  are,  alas!  not  the 
only  offenders,  and  that  if  Dental  students 
or  Dental  graduates  so  degrade  themselves, 
"(her  Dental  students  and  Dental  gradu- 
ates are  just  as  sinrerelv  ashamed  of  it  as 
any  other  Harvard  men. 

S.  E.  Davenport,  Jr^  D.M.D.  -UO. 
New  York  City. 

A  REPLY  TO  MR.  WARDNER 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Bi  i.i,etin: 

In  his  recent  letter  to  the  Bulletin  Mr. 
H.  S.  Wardner  of  New  York  City  begins 
v.ith  the  statement  that:  *^r.  Long  and 
Mr.  Morris  .  .  .  take  their  responsibilities 
over -seriously  ..." 

1  am,  of  course,  not  privileged  to  speak 
for  Mr.  Morris  except  to  express  the  dioubt 
diat  his  sincerity  of  motive  will  be  ques' 


tioned  by  anybody  of  average  breadth  of 

mind. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  e\ 
pressing  my  appreciation  for  the  article 
**Still  Harping  on  the  Yale  Game,**  which 
answered,  anmig  others,  the  questions 
which  I  asked — ^thereby  stirring  up  Mr. 
Wardner. 

As  to  the  personal  sneers  at  my  e.\pense 
in  which  Mr.  Wardner  indulges  in  begin- 
ning and  closing  his  epistle,  I  shall  act  on 
the  theory  which  he  himself  brings  for- 
ward: *The  best  way  to  handle  a  sneer  is 
lo  ignore  it.'* 

Then  a  second  point:  While  Mr.  Ward- 
ner points  out  that  an  orrasional  trip  to 
Dartmouth  by  the  football  team  would  l>e 
valuable  "merely  as  education,*'  he  ques- 
tions the  good  sense  of  the  suggestion  that 
Harvard  take  an  occasional  trip  to  the 
home  ( ampus  of  such  "strangers'*  as  one 
of  the  Western  Conference  uniyersitics. 

W  hat  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the 
principle  which  applies  in  the  case  of  an 
occasional  trip  to  Dartmouth  would  not 
obtain  in  a  similar  trip  to  the  West? 

It  does  seem  strange  to  hear  a  man  urge 
that  Harvard  stick  closely  to  this  one  little 
section  of  the  wide  country  to  whose  ser* 
vice  she  is  dedicated  and  draw  her  circle 
of  "friends"  about  her.  shunning  the 
"strangers"  that  lurk  in  the  wilds  west  of 
the  Hudson  River — particularly  in  this 
day  and  age  when  it  is  so  universally  un- 
derstood that  the  elimination  of  section- 
alism and  the  breaking  down  of  provincial- 
ism are  among  the  paramount  purposes  of 
education. 

E.  Waldo  Long,  *17. 

Cambridge. 

THE  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi  LLETIN: 

No  one  was  more  pleased  than  I  over 
the  outcome  of  the  game  on  Nov.  19,  but 
I  feel  that  the  two  weeks*  respite  whicli 
we  have  enjoyed  previous  to  the  ^  ale 
game  shcuild  he  more  eyenly  distrilnited. 
Would  it  nut  be  possible  fur  the  .\thletic 
Committees  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Har- 
vard to  arrange  the  three  football  scbed> 
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ules  so  that  one  yc^ar  we  would  have  a 
"comparatively  easy  game**  a  wedc  before 
the  Yale  game,  and  the  following  year 
Yale  would  have  this  advantage?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  authorities  at  Princeton 
would  be  willing  to  conform  to  such  a 
plan.  Also,  I  believe  that  such  a  change 
in  the  scbedule  would  be  a  rather  more 
sportsmanlikf  arranirement,  and  inasmuch 
as  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  winning 
streak,  now  is  the  time  for  Harvard  to 
act. 

Harst  ThYON,  '12. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ANOTHKR  FOOTBALL  *ir* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 
One  of  the  features  of  the  Harvard-Yale 

game  has  been  the  big  "H'  which  is  formed 
l»y  the  little  red  and  white  flags  carried  by 
the  occupants  of  special  seats  in  the  cheer- 
ing section. 

On  Nov.  19  last,  so  many  flaps  were 
lacking  that  the  "H"  was  badly  marred. 

Would  it  not  be  practical  to  make  the 
sale  of  these  special  seats  conditional  on 
the  occupants  carrying  the  flags? 

EvARTS  Wrenn,  *92. 

Chicago. 

UNIVERSITY  HOCKEY  PRACTICE 

During  the  pa»t  week  the  university  hockey 
squad  has  hem  practising  on  the  ice  in  the 
Boston  Arena  nearly  every  afternoon  or  evening. 
On  Wednesday,  Dee.  7,  in  a  stiff  prartice  srrim- 
mage  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  team 
!*r(>red  8  pcials  to  3  by  Harvard.  After  that  after- 
noun's  work  tiie  ilarvard  .s<|uad  was  cut  from 
fifty  to  twenty-^even  players.  In  tlie  lhirty-nun> 
lite  scrimmage  with  the  Massachusetts  Institue 
of  Technology  team  on  Friday,  Dec.  9,  the  Har- 
vard learn  was  defeated  1  goal  to  0. 

THE  FAU.  ROWING  SEASON  OVER 

The  fall  rowing  season  on  tlic  ('liarles  caiiic 
to  an  end  about  two  weeks  ago  when  tlie  \M-atlu*r 
became  unsaitable  to  woric  in  tbe  shells,  \houi 
hO  freshmen  are  now  working  regularly  cm  the 
rowing  machines  in  the  Newell  Hoathouse  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Ilnwe,  Jr.,  '01, 
anfl  roaches  William  anrl  Herbert  Haines.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  university  rowing  squad 
are  also  receiving  informal  coaching. 


THE  BASKETBALL  SEASON  BBGINS 

Harvard  was  defeated  at  basketball,  33  points 
to  90^  bf  €2onneeticut  Agricultural  College,  in 
Hemenway  Gymnasium.  Dec.  6;  and  defeated 
Bates  College,  29  points  to  19,  on  Dec.  9. 
Although  Harvard  l>egan  the  scoring  in  Ihe 
Connecticut  game,  the  visiting  team  soon  tied 
the  score  and  at  one  time  in  the  first  half  led. 
21  points  to  9. 

Except  for  four  points  scored  from  tlie  foul- 
line,  the  Bates  team  did  not  cage  tlte  ball  in 
the  first  half  of  the  game^  on  Friday.  In  the 
second  half,  however.  Bates  outsoored  Harvard 
by  three  points,  and  except  for  excellent  guard- 
ing by  Black  and  Rudofsky,  might  have  scoreif 
In  that  half  enough  points  to  win  tbe  game. 

The  summary  of  the  Bates  game  follows: 
Harvaro  BATr.s 
Pallo,  r.f.  l.g..  W  il'iMi.  Gormley 

Lowenthal.   l.f.  r.g.,   lJa\i«.  Woodman 

Fitts,  1\-i>n.  c.  c,  Perkins,  Gormley 

Black,  Miller,  ng.  IS^  Coronic<.  Herrick 

Rudofsky,  l.g.  r.f.,  Kempton 

Goab  from  floor:  Lowentkal  €,  Pttlto  2,  FHts 

2,  Blark.  Rudofsky,  Miller  Herrick  2.  Perkins 
2,  Kempton,  Davis,  Wilson.  Goals  from  foul: 
Pallo  7,  Wilson  3,  Kempton  2.  Referee:  Sanders. 
Umpire:  McGuinness.  Time;  20-minuie  halves. 

THE  SQUASH  RACQUETS  TEAMS 

The  Harvard  squssh  racquets  tesm  "A**  de- 
feated the  Newton  rt-ntrc  .Si(ii;i--!i  Tennis  Clu}> 
team  last  Saturday  afternoon,  5  matches  to  0, 
at  Newton  Centre.  This  game  pat  the  Harrard 
team  in  fir*t  place  among  the  fir-t  riass  team* 
in  the  Massachusetts  Squash  Racquets  .Associa- 
tion.   The  Harvard  players  wen  all  but  one 

malrb  in  "straight"  games. 

Harvard  team  "B"  was  defeated,  4  matches 
to  1,  by  the  Union  Boat  Club  team  at  Canrfvidge 

last  Friday.  Carroll  Harrington.  '24,  was  the 
only  Harvard  player  who  won  his  match. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  GYMNASIUM 

So  many  iindcrriradiiates  are  making  regular 
use  of  the  Hemcnway  (gymnasium  that  several 
changes  in  the  accommodations'  for  various 
sports  have  been  made.  'J'tu-  boxing  classes, 
which  are  very  popular,  have  been  moved  from 
the  boxing  room  to  the  handball  courts  which 
are  ennsiderably  larpiT.  The  handball  courts 
will  be  moved  into  the  old  boxing  room  and  in- 
stalled in  place  of  the  howling  alleys,  which 
have  been  out  of  condition  since  they  were  used 
as  storage  places  during  the  war.  Seventy-five 
new  lockers  are  t<>  be  installed  on  one  of  tbe  up- 
per floors  of  the  building.  The  demand  for 
locker-space  has  never  before  been  so  heavy  as 
it  i\this  year. 
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FRESHMEN  IN  ATHLETICS 

Of  the  723  frrsfimrn  who  are  this  ><  ar  « x- 
rfciaing  regularly  under  the  supervision  of  tiie 
Drpartncnt  of  PliTaicd  Edaeation  mt  Harvard. 

f^iS  ha\f  chosen  Mune  form  of  organized  athlet- 
ics, and  the  remainder  either  the  equitation 
conne  given  by  the  Military  Science  Depart- 

m«nt  or  the  gymnasium  rlas;'.  Rowing  is  again 
ihe  most  popular  form  of  sport;  tennis  and 
footlMdl  again  come  aeeani  and  thinL  The 

football  »qiuid  this  year  was  larger  hy  forty- 
three  than  it  was  last  year.  Handball  has  been 
ehoaen  this  year  by  thirty-three  more  freshmen 
than  in  1920.  Only  forty*five  freshmen  have 
chosen  track  athletics  as  against  sixty-one  last 
year,  and  the  lacrosse  squad  has  likewise  de- 
crrasf-d  from  seven  to  three. 

Thf  following  li^t  shows  the  number  of  men 
rniolled  in  each  form  of  !<>port  this  year  and 
lart: 


1920 

1921 

Rowing, 

14.S 

169 

Football, 

70 

113 

Tennis 

115 

124 

Handball. 

25 

58 

>v>!mminf. 

41 

55 

Trark. 

61 

45 

Cro«s-Counlry, 

17 

35 

Socecr. 

20 

25 

I  acro*>v. 

7 

3 

Equitation, 

23 

52 

Gjm.  dam. 

14 

13 

•vitiash  for  Managers, 

17 

30 

Baseball, 

45 

•  » 

Total. 

600 

723 

WRESTLING  ATTRACTS 

LARGE 

SQUAD 

George  Myerson.  New  England  Amateur  .\th- 
ktie  Union  champion  in  the  14.S-pound  rla<is, 
has  Ix-rn  t  D^'jjied  to  demonstrate  certain 
•Ratling  hiilH*  which  he  has  used  effectively 
ia  various  niatclies  and  to  give  general  assis- 
Unce  to  Coach  Jediinski.  Other  prof'-.-ional 
and  ani  itiMir  wrestlers  will  be  engaj-cd  during 
the  wirsiling  season  to  assi^^t  in  tli<-  training 
«f  the  eaodidaiea.  About  6fty-fiv<-  men  are  at 
pKsent  candidates  for  either  the  freahman  or 
onhreisity  wrestling  teams. 

FRESHMAN  TEAM  MANAGERS 

Brooks  Whitehouse,  '25,  of  Portland,  Me.,  has 
heea  appointed  manager  of  the  freshman  cross- 
tmmitj  team.  W .  D.  Livingston,  '25,  of  Wood- 
Mac,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
fiedmian  soccer  team,  and  C  D.  Hazard,  '25,  of 
JaBMiea  Plain,  ha*  been  appointed  aaaiatant 


HOLDS  THE  FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP 

Henry  K.  Atkinson.  '21.  <if  IJrookline,  has  hn-n 
nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Uni* 
versity  to  bold  the  Flake  Schotanhip  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  without  stipend 
during  the  current  year. 

The  Fiake  Scholarship  was  established  by 
Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr.,  '9.3,  in  memory  of  his 
son,  Charles  H.  Fiske,  3d,  '19,  who  was  killed  in 
the  war:  it  is  to  be  assigned  annually  to  an 
.American  student  at  Trinity  Collepi  n.  ininated 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard.  No 
nomination  was  made  by  the  Harvard  authori- 
ties last  year,  but  as  .\tkinson  is  already  atudy* 
ing  this  year  at  Trinity  College,  the  Council  of 
that  college  suggested  his  nomination  to  hold 
the  scholarship  without  stipend. 

.Xtkiniion  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  members  of  his  class.  He  was  es- 
pecially prominent  in  rowing.  In  1920  lie  rowed 
on  the  univrr^ily  second  crew,  and  last  year 
he  was  captain  of  that  eight,  but  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  a  broken  collar-bone  kept 
him  out  of  the  race  at  New  London. 

A  NEW  SCHOLARSHIP  FOUNDED 

A  recent  gift  to  Harvard  University  from  an 
anonymous  donor  provides  for  a  new  scholarship 
of  ♦2.'0.  to  he  awarded  annually  to  a  needy 
Boston  boy  in  his  freshman  year,  it  is  to  be 
named  the  Mitchell  Frefanan  Scholarship  in 
memory  of  Mitchell  Freiman,  '01,  and  is  to  be 
assigned  preferably  to  a  boy  from  that  part  of 
Boston  known  as  the  West  End.  who  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  governing  head  of  the  West 
End  House.  This  scholarship  will  be  available 
next  year. 

Mitchell  Freiman.  '01.  who  died  on  Oct  5» 
1918,  M  as  a  Boaton  lawyer  who  had  devoted  most 
of  his  Sparc  time  to  the  management  of  West 
End  House  in  Boston,  a  boy*a  club. 

JOINED  THE  '^LAMPOON"  STAFF 

Thirteen  memhers  liave  been  .idded  to  the 

staff  of  the  Harvard  Lampoon.  They  are:  To 
tlie  editorial  and  art  departments — ^R.  D.  Ger- 
Ottld.  '2i.  of  Cambridge;  F.  van  Wvrk  Mason, 
'24,  of  Winnetka.  111.;  W.  T.  Prendergast,  '22. 
of  Marion,  0.;  B.  M.  Rice,  '24.  of  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  F.  W.  Saunders,  '21.  of  l5o-.tun.  To  the 
business  department — G.  M.  Kendall,  '24.  of 
Bridgewater;  J.  McK.  Ktmball.  '24.  of  Portland, 
Me.;  F.  K.  Merrill.  '24.  of  Bedford  Hill,  N.  Y.; 
F.  .M.  Seamans.  Jr.,  '24,  of  Weston;  J.  B. 
Squier.  3d.  '24.  of  New  York  City;  T.  L.  Tumey, 
Jr..  '24,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  K.  de  W .  Walsh. 
'23.  of  New  York  Cily;  and  Henry  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  '24,  of  Boston. 
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HARVARD  WAR  DECORATIONS 

The  figures  compiled  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  **IIaTvard*8  Military 

Record  in  the  War,"  by  the  University  War 

Records  Offii  e.  show  that  1,014  decorationr; 
were  bestowed  on  ffan'ard  nirti.  in  addi- 
tion to  317  citations  in  the  Lnited  States 
Army,  and  31  men  who  were  mentioned  in 
diapatrhes  of  the  British  Army.  The  total 
TiunilHM-  of  Harvard  men  in  the  military 
and  naval  service,  a?  far  as  records  have 
been  received  at  Harvard  University,  was 
11^98. 

The  lale  Lieutenant  Charh^  W.  \^1iittle- 
■sey,  LL.B.  '08,  and  Major  Gcoiiir  (",.  Mi  - 
Murtry,  Jr..  '90,  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Ei^ity-two  won  the  American  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  among  them  being 
Lieutenant  ('nlonrl  Hanford  MacNidcr, 
'11.  the  present  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  The  French  MedaiUe  MUi- 
tmre,  awarded  only  for  gallaM  conduct  on 
the  field  of  action,  wont  to  thirteen  Har- 
vard men:  Private  John  W.  Ames,  Jr., 
'18,  Lieutenant  William  V.  Booth,  Jr.,*, 
'13,  Lieutenant  Van  Duzer  Burton,  '19,  Ser- 
geant Victor  E.  Chapman,*  '13.  Private 
Andre  ("hrronnet-Cham{)ollion.**()2.  Maj«»r 
Elliot  (",.  (lowdin.  2d..  "09.  Captain  James 
N.  Hall,  Grad.  '11,  Private  Robert  Hatch, 
Law  *12,  Chaplain  Albert  Leo,  S.T.B.  *05, 
Sergeant  Robert  E.  Pellissier,*  *01,  Lieu- 
tenant Norman  PrirKc*  "(),",.  Klijzht  Com- 
mander David  v..  I'litiiani.*  '20,  and  Ser- 
iieant  Harold  B.  Willis,  "12. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Order  was 
awarded  by  the  British  Government  to 
tw'  titv one  Harvard  men.  Tliov  arc  Major 
Edward  Bow  ditch,  Jr.,  '03,  Major  Russell 
W.  Bryant,  03,  Major  Robert  Emmet,  '93, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  S.  Franklin, 
'Or>.  Major  I.ord  Corel!.*  Law  XH^  Lieuten- 
ant-('()lorii|  William  H.  Harrison.  I-I,.B. 
'03,  Major  Robert  G.  Henderson,  "10,  Pri- 
vate Henry  A.  Holland,  Law  '14,  Major 
Cyrus  F.  Inches,  ^5,  Colonel  Van  Rennse- 
laer  C.  Kinp,  '01,  Licutfrianf-Coloncl  Chal- 
mer'«  J.  Mris»"rcaii,  \.M.  '09,  Lieutenant 
W  alter  G.  Oakman,  Jr.,  "07,  .Major  W  illiam 
G.  Peterson,  Grad.  '12,  Major  Oswald  H. 


Robertson,  M.D.  '15,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barry  W.  Roscoe,  Law  'OS,  Major  George 

C.  Shattuck,  '01,  Major  William  H.  Stay- 
ton.  Jr..  "16.  Captain  Yoshitake  l  yeda. 
."^p.  11,  Lieutenant  (Colonel  (icorge  C. 
Ward,  '98,  Lieutenant  Cohmel  James  G. 
Wdr,  A.M.  '09,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  J. 
Enrique  Zanetli.  '06. 

The  British  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
was  won  by  Major  Frederick  C.  Baker,* 
'12;  Lieutenant  Lloyd  A.  Hamilton,*  '17, 
who  was  killed  in  action  while  serving  with 
the  Rtiyal  Air  Force,  and  was  officially 
credit«'d  with  the  destruction  of  eight  enemy 
airplanes  and  six  balloons;  Captain  Paul 
T.  laccaci,  '13;  Lieutenant  Howard  Knotts, 
TX..B.  '21 ;  and  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Reece, 

According  to  the  War  Records  Office 
figures,  taking  no  account  of  the  S.  A.  T. 
C,  there  were  8,144  Harvard  men  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  and  its  asso- 
ciates, of  whom  6,010,  or  over  seventy-three 
per  cent.,  received  commissions;  and  in  the 
navies  of  the  Lnited  States  or  its  associates 
there  were  1,882  Harvard  men,  of  whom 
1,341,  or  over  seventy-one  per  rent.,  were 
coniniissioiu-fl.  The  total  numlx-r  of  Har- 
vard men  on  llie  Honor  Roll  of  those  who 
died  in  the  war  is  .'J72. 

*Died  in  the  servifp. 

NEW  BUSINESS  STUDENTS  IN  JANUARY 

In  order  to  give  men  who  finish  their 
college  course  in  the  middh'  of  the  academ- 
ic year  a  chance  to  begin  tlieir  hu&iness 
training  at  once,  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  will 
adopt  cxpcrirncntallv  this  year  a  new  pol- 
icy of  admitting  a  limited  grv)iip  of  care- 
fully selected  college  graduates  on  Jan.  30, 
1922.  The  program  of  work  for  men  en- 
tering in  January  will  be  so  adjusted  that 
they  can  complete  the  regular  course  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  the  usual  period  two  years 
and  graduate  in  January,  1924. 

Two  vc.irs  ago  the  Business  School  ad- 
mitted a  lew  exceptionally  able  students 
in  the  middle  of  the  academic  year,  witli 
satisfactory  results;  but  the  School  has 
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nerer  admitted  a  consid^'ulilc  minihrr  of 
{ttudoits  under  this  plan.  Whether  il  will 
ultimately  admit  students  regularly  in 
Jamiaiy  at  well  as  in  September  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The 
larger  courses  in  the  School  are  now  di- 
vided into  scvrral  si'(  lions,  and  it  may  be 
quite  as  convenient  to  ijtart  some  sections 
in  Januaiy,  and  some  in  September,  as  it 
is  to  start  all  simultaneously.  Because 
of  its  cramped  quarters  the  School 
has  already  limited  the  number  of  its 
students.  By  dividing  students  into  two 
sectiooi  U  may  be  aUe  to  admit  in  the 
^gicgate  more  men  than  if  all  started 
woik  in  September. 

Manv  men  of  unnsiinl  aluiitv  finish  fhcir 
college  course  in  three  and  a  halt  years, 
and  find  no  opportunity  to  use  to  good  ad- 
vantage the  period  bet%raen  their  gradua- 
tion an<l  the  opening  of  Harvard  Univer- 
«ity.  The  Business  School  hopes  to  accom- 
modate  such  men. 

THE  AMES  PRIZE  COMPETITION 

.\s  a  result  of  the  semi-final  round  of 
the  Ames  competition  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  the  Kent  Club  has  been  chosen 
t"  aruue  a  case  uilh  life  Warren  Club  in 
the  hnal  round  ol  llic  competition,  to  be 
held  in  Langdell  l^lall  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  13.  The  winning  club  will  receive 
prises  of  approximately  $200;  the  runner- 
up  will  win  about  $100. 

In  one  of  the  semi-final  matches  held 
recently,  Y.  K.  Parker,  Jr.,  '18,  3  Law,  of 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  G.  A.  Brownell,  18, 
3  Law,  of  New  York  City,  representing  the 
Kent  Club,  defeated  C.  C.  Parlin,  fl'niv. 
of  Penn.)  '19,  3  Law,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
W.  McK.  Meek.  (Grinnelh  '19,  3  Law,  of 
Washington,  la.,  representing  the  Langdell 
Qnb.  The  judges  were:  Judge  Marcus 
Morton,  Law  '83-83,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Superior  Court;  C.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  '11,  LL.B. 
'17.  Assistant  Federal  District  Attorney,  of 
Boston;  and  Malcolm  Donald,  '99,  LL.B. 
^02,  of  the  Boston  bar. 

In  the  other  semi-finak  match,  E.  H. 
McDermolt,  (Univ.  of  No.  Dak.),  3  Law, 
of  Cooperstown,  No.  Dak.,  and  F.  W.  Wil- 


liatnson.  ( Lelatid  Stanford.  Jr  .t  '19. 
Law,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  rcprfsciitinjj;  the 
Warren  Club,  defeated  H.  R.  Guild,  17,  3 
Law,  of  Boston,  and  G.  E.  Hubbard,  *14,  3 
Law,  of  London.  En^.,  representing  the 
Ames  Gray  Club.  The  jiidj:es  were:  Judge 
John  D.  McLauplilin.  of  the  .Massachusetts 
Superior  Court;  A.  1).  Hill,  "91,  LL.B.  '94, 
Corporation  Coundl  for  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton; and  John  G.  Palfrey,  ^96,  LL.B.  ^99, 
of  the  Boston  bar. 

FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

The  fuUuHing  table  sliuws  the  helds  of  stud)' 
in  which  the  upper-dass  men  in  Harvaid  Col- 


lege art-  roncentrating: 

English,  378 

Economics,  902 

Romance  LangOtges,  178 

Chemistry,  160 

History,  1S4 

Government,  •J7 

Mathematics,  66 

History  and  Literature,  46 

Engineering  Sciencp>.  41 

Philosophy  and  Psyciiology,  37 

Biology,  36 

Classics,  :V1 

Pliysies,  31 

Geology,  30 

Fine  .\rl«,  18 

Music.  1,H 

Germiiii.                                  ■  11 

^  >    ,1   Kihics,  11 

.Aiithrtjpoiopy,  7 

Literature,  7 

Semitic,  3 

Astronomy,  1 


NEW  SENIOR  ADVISOR  SYSTEM 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  a  -.tMrial 
committee  of  the  .Studttit  Council  aini  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  consisting  of  Dean  Chase, 
chairman.  Dean  Greenough,  Matthew  Luce,,  Re- 
gent i.f  Harvard  I  niver>ity,  and  Dr.  Roger  L 
I.ec,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  the  senior  advisors 
will  he  given  this  year  a  list  of  any  unsatisfactory 
grades  which  may  have  been  reported  for  their 
advisees. 

The  committee  of  the  Student  Council  which 
worked  with  the  committee  of  the  Faculty  was 
made  up  of  the  fnllnwing  undergraduates:  Haven 
Parker,  '22,  of  Soiitli  Lancaster,  chairman;  Jos- 
eph Alg'-r.  '22.  of  Krockton;  Melville  P.  Baker, 
•22,  of  Wellcsky  Hills;  K.  A.  Cutter.  -22,  of 
Camhridge;  J.  J.  Kennedy,  '22,  of  New  Bedford; 
H.  S.  P.  Rowe.  '22,  of  Brookline;  and  W.  T. 
Salter,  ^22,  of  Milton. 
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INVENTS  NEW  STAGE  DEVICE 

Rolla  L.  Wayiif',  2  Grad.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  a  mrmber  of  the  47  Workshop,  has 
invented  a  "cycloraniic  cone  *  which,  it  is 
said,  for  the  first  time  on  American  stages 
has  produced  the  illusion  of  the  limitless 
space  of  the  sky.  It  was  disclosed  in  the 
production  of  "The  Crow's  Nest"  by  the 
47  Workshop  reccntlv.  The  rone  is 
designed  to  do  away  willi  the  artificial 
painted  sky  ^'drop**  wfaidi  is  familiar  on 
the  stage  and  which  gives  virtually  no  il> 
lusion  of  real  sky. 

Several  years  ago  an  immense  horizon- 
dome  of  plaster  and  steel  coustrm  tion  was 
designed  for  this  purpose  and  installed  in 
Max  Rdnhardt's  theatre  in  Berlin.  The 
illusion  of  great  distance  is  there  created 
by  means  of  light  played  on  the  white  sur- 
face of  the  dome  and  refracted.  Tlic  dome 
is  not  only  costly  but  almost  immovable. 
Mr.  Wayne  has  designed  a  collapsible  set- 
ting representing  a  section  of  a  cone.  It  is 
a  huge  semi-circle  curtain  of  canvas,  hung 
from  a  half  wheel-like  structure  of  wood 
in  the  flics  and  stretched  downward  to  the 
half  of  a  great  elipse  which  is  bolted  to  the 
floor.  On  each  side  it  is  stretched  to  die 
proscenium  arch.  Lig^  played  upon  it 
create  the  illusion  of  limitless  space.  The 
entire  setting  may  be  parked  in  a  box  one 
foot  (h-f'\)  and  nine  feel  long,  and  weighs 
less  liiau  150  pounds.  Mr.  Wayne  has 
protected  his  invention  by  patents. 

FRESHMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS 

Awar^  from  the  Price  Creenleaf  Fund 
have  been  made  to  thirty-eight  freshmen 
in  Harvard  College,  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.,  and  from  the  Samuel  C. 
Cobb  Tuition  Fund  to  eight  freshmen,  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  S.B.  These  as- 
«! J n Mil  til ~  Wi  re  based  on  information 
about  the  studriit's  character  and  s(  holas- 
tic  standing  wiiile  in  his  preparatory 
school.    The  list  of  re(  ipients  follows: 

PmCK   (illKLM  KAF  AW. 

Louis  Alpert  of  East  Boston,  (East  Boston 
High  School) ;  George  B.  Aapinwatl  of  Waihing* 
ton,  D.  C,  (Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn.) ;  George 


£.  Barton,  Jr.,  of  MUviUe,  N.  J..  (Milville  Hick 
School) ;  Arthur  B.  Brown  of  Roxburr.  (Bostoa 

Latin  SdiooH  :  Allf-n  W.  Daggett  of  Sommillt. 
tSomerville  High  School)  ;  Ernest  G.  Gebelein 
of  Wcllosley  Hills,  (Wellesley  High  School); 
Ralph  L.  Oilman  of  Roslindale.  <  Roxbury  Latin 
School)  :  Eli  A.  Glas-^cr  of  Dorch»'st'r,  (Dor- 
chester High  School)  ;  \\  iliiam  A.  Henderwjn  of 
Allstun,  I  Bostiin  Latin  School);  Oscar  Kirr^l 
of  Hoxliury,  (Boston  Latin  School);  John  F. 
King  of  Holhrook.  (Thayer  .Academy,  Sooth 
Braintree) ;  Robert  N.  Leath  of  Los  Awgdw. 
Cal.,  (Los  Angeles  High  School)  ;  Arthur  G 
Lyneh  of  Newton  Lower  Falls,  (WcUcsley  Ui{ii 
School) ;  John  F.  Manning  of  Sooth  AtUon- 
ham.  (Cushing  Acad'  mv,  Ashburnhamt  ;  Morris 
Marden  of  Winthrop,  ( W  inthrop  High  Sckoolj ; 
Jacob  M.  Master  of  Yantie,  Conn^  (Nonridi 
Free  Academv,  Norwich)  ;  Kent  Middlcton  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  (Yonkers  High  School): 
Richard  W.  Neubecker  of  ClevclamL  0^ 
(West  High  School,  Cleveland)  ;  Carl  A. 
Pearson  of  Roxbury,  Mount  Henncm  Scboo), 
Mount  Hernion) ;  Randolph  H.  Peiry  of  Ao> 
dover.  (Phillips  Andover  Academy) :  Henrr 
A.  Plimpton  of  Nenton  C'^ntr^'.  (NV*tr.n 
(Classical  High  School)  ;  Benjamin  S.  Prav 
of  Cambridge,  ( Browne  &  Nichols  School. 
Camhridc'-)  ;  Edward  S.  Pressman  of  Sprin?- 
field,  (Central  High  School,  Springfield); 
Albert  Quintilian  of  Qttincy,  (Norwich  Frire 
\(  ad(-niy,  Norwich,  Conn.)  ;  Adolph  W.  Sam- 
hor»ki  of  Westiield,  (Westfield  High  School); 
John  L.  Sctt%  of  New  Yoik  aty.  (TfWtjr 
School,  New  York)  ;  William  D.  Sleeper  of 
Northampton,  (Worcester  Academy);  Jacob  E 
Smith  of  Fall  River,  (B.  M.  C.  Dnrfee  Higii 
School.  Fall  Ri^.  r)  :  \\  illlarn  A.  SpOttder,  H if 
Steelton,  Pa.,  (Siceiton  High  School);  WBBSm 

E.  Stilwell,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  (UrnicfBty 
School,  Cincinnati)  ;  John  0.  Tragard  of  Mm'^ 
add,  (  Mansfield  High  School) ;  Dino  G.  Vab 
of  Barre,  Vt,  (Spaulding  High  SchooL  Bam): 
Louis  Wechsler  of  Somerville,  (Boston  Latin 
School) ;  Arthur  H.  Werner  of  Somer\ille,  (Som- 
erville High  School)  ;  Bartlett  J,  Whiting  of 
East  Northport,  Mc ,  (Belfast  High  School,  Bel- 
fast, Me.)  :  Paul  W.  \^  illiams  of  New  Bedford 
(New  Bedford  High  School);  I^onard  M.  Wo!- 
per  of  Hoxburv,  (Athol  High  School,  Atho!': 
Klias  M.  Yood  of  Haverhill,  (Haverhill  Bi^ 
School). 

SAMi  f.i.  C.  Cobb  Tcition  Fcno. 

Iviiti.  r  A.  Harlon  of  Passaic,  N.  }.,  (Passiit 
HikIi  School)  :  Leon  J.  Daubin,  of  Nintr*. 
France,  (  American  International  College.  Sprin|- 
field)  ;  Herbert  Denker  of  Hav'-rhill,  (DorchfS- 
ter  High  School)  ;  Alan  N.  Holden  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  (Montclair  High  School) ;  Aogustoi 

F.  Jonei  of  Somenrille,  (FhilUpn  Eieter  Acid- 
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rni\ ' :  \itfi')ii\  N.  Pjulidr-s  of  Springfield, 
I  American  International  College,  Springfield)  ; 
Mmt^  Rubinwitch  of  Spriii«fidd,  (Springldd 
fnitral  High  School)  ;  Herhert  Sherwin  of  Fill 
Rirer,  (B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School.  Fall 
Rim). 

PUnJC  LECTURES  ON  GEOLOGY 

Pri>fr*'iir  W.  M.  Davir  of  thf  Geological  De- 
piilBKnt  gave  an  illustraled  public  lecture  last 
MandiT  evening  in  the  Geological  Lecture  Room. 

I  ni»r*r-itv  Museum,  on  "  Virplanc  Views  of  the 
Al|««."  The  lecture  wa»  the  first  of  a  series 
viddi  will  be  given  on  Monday  evening*  under 

the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Grolopy. 

Tke  dates  and  subject!)  of  the  other  lectures 
ai«  aa  foOowa: 

IW.  19— "Earthquakes  and  the  Seitnogr^h,** 
by  Profesaor  J.  A.  Woodworth. 
Jan.  9-*^rigin  of  Oil  FieldC  hy  Dr.  Eliot 

BIifkweld<-r. 

Jan.  16 — "Origin  of  Ores,"  by  Professor  L. 
C  Cralon. 

Jan.  2^  "Thurxftr-l.trm^  of  the  United 
Sates.'  by  Professor  K.  l>eC:.  \\ard. 

PI  ETA  SOCIETY  "GRAD'S  NIGHT" 

The  Pi  Eta  Society  will  give  a  preliminary 
{wrfonnance  of  the  musical  comedy,  '^Don't  Mind 
If  I  Do."  for  (graduate  members  of  tlie  rltih  on 
Tuesday  e\eninp.  Dir.  20.  at  the  I'i  Kta  Theatre, 
I  Vinthrop  S<|njre,  Cambridge.  A  special  din- 
ner will  !>-'  lielil  at  f>  P.  M.  that  evening  at  the 
Colonial  i.lub,  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  for  grad- 
uate members  of  the  PI  Eta  Society,  at  $1.75  a 
plate.  Those  who  expect  to  attend  the  dinner 
should  notify  William  L.  Wellington,  '17,  in  care 
sf  Tucker,  Anthony  A  Co.,  53  State  St,  Boston. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  VERMONT 

The  thirteenth  annual  ilinrnr  and  nui-tinjj 
0^  the  Harvard  Club  of  Vermont  was  held  in 
Buriingtoo,  at  the  Ethan  Allen  Club,  on  Monday, 
Dee.  5i,  at  230  P.  M»  Sixteen  neadiers  -were 
ptcacBt. 

The  apeeial  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
pfcaenre  of  Henr>  Pennypacker.  '8fi.  chairman 
of  the  adffliaaion  committee  of  the  College,  and 
N.  H.  BatcheMer,        headmaster  of  Loomis 

Institute  of  Windsor.  Conn.,  and  until  recently 
pre'«ident  of  the  Mew  England  Federation  of 
Harvard  Quba.  Many  matters  of  interest  to 
Harvani  alumni  were  presented  In  the  addreases 

by  these  gentlemen. 
After  the  meeting,  Messrs.  Pennypacker  and 

Batchelder  made  a  trip  through  the  slate,  visit 
ing  some  of  the  principal  schools  as  follows: 


the  Rutlanil.  St.  .Mbanii,  Montpelier.  Barre. 
Bellows  Falls  high  schools,  and  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy.  Another  trip  in  the  near  future  will 
include   Burlington   and  Brattleboro. 

The  following  officers  of  the  club  were  re- 
elected: President,  W.  B.  C  Stickney,  "65; 
1st  \  ire  Pre-idenl.  Franklin  S.  Billing?.  "SS; 
2d  \  ice  Pre-^ident,  Clarence  Morgan,  '94;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Percy  M.  Williams,  Dent,  "93, 
of  Rutland. 

CALENDAR 

Frio  AY,  Dec.  16. 

Vniversity  Tea.  Living  Room.  Harvard  Union, 
4.30  to  6  P.  M. 

Concert,  the  Leiz  Quartet,  Music  Building, 
8.15  P.  M. 

Dinner  to  the  university  football  team.  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston,  followed  by  a  mass  meet- 
ing, 9  P.  M. 

Sati'rday,  Dec.  17. 
Squash  Racquets  match.  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  vs.  Harvard. 

SixDAV,  Dec.  18. 

Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher, 
Rev.  Raymond  Calkins,  D.D,,  Minister  of  the 

Fir-t    Church   in   Cambridge  (Congregational). 

Harvard  Glee  Club  concert,  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  Worcester. 

Monday,  Dec.  19. 

Lecture,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth.  '94. 
"Earthquakes  and  the  Seismograph."  University 

Museum,  8  P.  M. 

Ti  »:$i)Av,  Dec.  20. 

Christmas  Service,  Appleton  Chapel,  8.1S  P. 

M.,  conducted  by  Rev.  Edward  Caldwell  Moore. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Preachers.  \  pro- 
gram of  Christmas  music  will  be  sung  by  the 
Choir  of  Appleton  Chapel,  assisted  by  lh<-  (Chor- 
al Society  of  Radcliffe  College,  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  T.  Davison. 

Weomesoat.  Dbc  21. 

\rthor  Whithig  concert.  Music  Building,  8.15 

P.  M. 

Christmas  .Senice,  .\ppIelon  Chapel,  8.15  P. 
.M.,  conducted  by  Rev.  Edward  (lahlwell  Moore, 
Chaimtan  of  the  Board  of  Preachers.  \  pro* 
gram  of  Christmas  music  will  h«  sung  by  the 
Choir  of  .\ppleton  Chapel,  assisted  by  the  Chor- 
al Society  of  Radcliffe  College,  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  T.  Davison. 

Sdivdav,  Dec.  2S. 
.\pplelon  Chapel  service.  11  .\.         preat  her. 
Rev.   Professor   Edward  Caldwell  Moore.  D.D., 
LL.D..  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Preachers. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alumni  Association  on  request  will  give  the  addresses  of  Harvard  men. 


*67 — The  a<ldre»»  of  Clement  Cleveland,  AJVI. 
70,  is  P.  O.  Box  211,  New  Palm  Beach,  Ra. 

79— Harr>  Butler's  mMkm  is  135  Sottth  East . 
14th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

"88 — Charles  Bohlen's  address  is  the  Knicker- 
l...t  k.  r  Qub,  807  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

*92 — Ceorgiana  Brown,  daughter  of  Walter 
Brown,  was  married,  Sept.  9,  1921,  to  Joe  K. 
Rillingslev.  M.B.A.  '20. 

'93~Robert  E.  Kline's  address  is  2033  HoridA 
Ave.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

'95 — A.  K.  liillings  is  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  Canadian  Engineering  .Agency, 
Inc.,  115  BnMidway,  New  York  City.  He  is  also 
construction  manager  for  certain  Mexican,  Bra- 
ailian,  and  Spanish  interests  which  are  controlled 
from  Toronto  and  London.  His  Mexican  address 
is  in  care  of  ilir  M«-xican  Light  9i  Power  Co.* 
Apartado  127,  Bis.,  Mexico^  D.  F. 

"96— The  address  of  Rev.  George  L.  Paine, 
A.M.  "97.  is  6  Channing  Place,  Cambridge. 

'97— The  address  of  £.  W.  Rich.  .M.D.  00, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
Station  Hospital.  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y. 

'98— Fletcher  I>obyns's  address  it  1725  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dt-nt.  '99-00 — A.  C.  Lockwood  is  designing  and 
building  golf  courses  for  golf  and  country  clubs 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  licrn  working  on  an  18- 
hole  course  at  the  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

01  Henry  R.  Brigham,  LL.B.  flS,  has  been 
appointrii  rtiairman  of  the  housing  committer 
of  the  .National  .Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

*01-l?op.T  S.  Cn-.  n.  \.M,  "02.  of  tli--  Cl.ina 
Medical  Board,  (Rockefeller  Foundation),  Pe- 
king, China,  is  on  his  way  to  the  United  States. 

His  address  is  in  care  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun< 
dalion,  61  Broadway,  .New  York  City. 

'Dl— Theodore  H.  (Sweetser  is  with  Henry 
Knot.  Inc..  advertisers  and  merchants,  739  Boyl- 
bton  Sl,  Boston. 

W— Oliver  B.   Harriman,  formerly  United 

St.itfS  charge  (I'iifTairi-s  at  MonIi\ irli'u.  I'ruguay, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  embassy  at  London. 
He  will  proceed  to  London  when  another  miU" 
isler  .irtivcv  in  Nfontevideo. 

"10 — Koherl  S.  Stevens,  LL.B.  "13,  is  Professor 
of  Law  at  Cornell  University. 

"10— James  Sumner.  \.M.  IX  Ph.D.  '14.  Pro- 
fessor of  Bio-Chcmistry  at  Cornell  Lniversity, 
has  been  appointed  an  American  fellow  by  the 
Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  and  is 


stuilying  in  Brusi^'ls.  Dr.  Sumner  vae  accom- 
panied to  Belgium  by  bis  wife  and  two  children. 
His  address  is  C.  R.  B.  Educ.  Foundation,  41  Bd. 
BirchofTshfim.  Bruxelies,  Belgium. 

"11 — .\  daughter.  .\nnc  Winchester  Fuller,  was 
horn,  Aug.  2,  1921,  to  Francis  S.  Fuller  and 
Louise  (Bacon)  Fuller,  of  Newton,  Mass.  Fuller 
is  purchasing  agent  with  the  Logan-Johnson  Co.» 
Boston. 

"11— Arnold  W.  Lahee,  A.M.  12,  has  Wen  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Com- 
mevee  at  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  .\dministra> 
tion  and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College.  Lahee  has 
lately  been  in  the  department  of  foreig:n  trade 
of  the  Mechanics  &  Metal  National  Bank,  New 
York  Gty.  He  had  previously  taught  at  Har- 
vard, Vermont,  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  has  been  with  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  New  York  City,  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  War  Trade 
Board,  an<l  the  Department  of  State. 

Gr.  '1112— Charles  B.  Hawes,  author  of  "The 
Mutineers"  and  "The  Great  Quest,**  and  an  edi- 
tor of  The  Open  Roadt  spokc  at  llie  Bookshop  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  BfMton,  Nov.  19,  on  ''Some  Old  True 
Tales  of  the  Sea."  Hawes  was  introdnced  by 
Henry  B.  Sheahan.  '09,  A.M.  11. 

*I2— A  son,  Edward  Sewall  Lancaster,  was 
born  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  June  20.  1921.  t.> 
Edward  S.  Lancaster  and  Ruth  (Blackingtonf 
Lancaster. 

"l,?  Joe  T.  Marshall  is  with  the  James  B. 
Welsh  Realty  &  Loan  Co.,  201  Lathrop  Buildings 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Marshall  was  married  to  Miss 

Eli/abcth  Mrtralf.  (Wellesley)  'l.S,  May  24, 
1917.  He  has  two  children:  Joe  T.  Marshall, 
Jr.,  bom  Feb.  15,  1918,  and  Woodbridge  Mar- 
shall, horn  Dr,   1  I'>20. 

'13— J.  Warren  White,  M.D.  '17,  is  in  charge 
of  the  orthopedic  service  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea.  He  is  also  graduate 
assistant  in  the  orthopedic  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Geiiera!  Hospital* 
Boston. 

'14— Gordon  Grant  was  married,  Nov.  12,  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  to  Miss  Jessie  Ross  Green.  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Grant  will  live  in  Winnsboro,  S.  C. 

'14 — Frederick  F.  Greenman,  LLJi.  '16,  was 
married,  Nov.  15,  1921,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Miss 
Mildred  Liebman,  (Wrllrsley)  '19.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greenman  will  live  at  the  Hotel  Beresford, 
New  York  City. 

15— B.  Preston  Qark,  Jr.,  has  reeently  pub- 
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lislied  throocii  the  Pour  Seu  Go.  a  coUectton  of 

'15 — James  J.  Roach's  address  is  720  Morton 
Sl,  DMchnter,  Mats. 

'l.V-Tre%or  Swt-tt,   Captain    of  Infantry, 

I .  S.  A.,  is  on  duty  in  the  Military  Intelligence 
Dmainii,  War  Department,  Wadungton,  D.  C 
His  addreat  w  tlw  Atny  and  Navy  dub.  Wash* 
inglwii 

16-  Jolm  R.  CoCn.  &B.  (Bl  I.  T.)  '17.  is 
vith  Jackson  &  Mordaad,  engiaeera,  Bo«ton,  aad 
is  ai  prcaent  engaged  in  ciigiBeering  iroik  in  New 
York  CHy.  His  address  is  the  Hanrard  Clab,  27 
West  44lh  St.,  NVw  York  City. 

*16 — ^Jobn  E.  Lancaster  was  married  at  New 
York  City,  Nov.  5.  1921,  to  Jean  Saunders  Butt- 
hrUi  of  Plainfielil.  N.  J.  I.anraster  is  witli 
Frrnch  &  Handy,  crude  rubber  brokers,  347  Mad- 
iMin  \\r..  New  Yf)rk  Cily. 

1ft  -George  P.  Loomis  was  married,  June  18, 
1V21.  to  Mis-^  Helen  Elizabeth  Wood,  (Ohio 
>Ute  I  niverisit)  >  *16.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis 
five  at  57  Mayfidd  Ave.,  Akron,  O. 

IT  Robert  H.  .Mien  is  teaching  in  the  Park 
School,  Brookline.  His  home  address  is  215  La 
Craage  St,  West  Rodwry,  Mass. 

"17— Far!'-  H.  Bean  vas  married  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  SepL  17,  1921,  to  Miss  Alvera  C. 
Gartafflon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bean  are  living  at  21 
K'  nt  '^t .  Albany,  N.  Y.  Bean,  who  was  former- 
ly with  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  is 
asv  manager  of  the  aervloe  department  of  the 
Arfus  Co..  railroad  aad  eoamiercial  printers,  AI> 
bsay,  N.  Y. 

17— W.  C  Himmer,  A.M.  (Oark  Univer- 
I  '  21.  is  an  instructor  in  modem  languages 

it  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worces- 
trr.  Mass. 

*18 — Harry  J.  Fi^li-  r  i-  a  chemist  at  the  Con- 
nertieut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Ha>-en.  Conn.  His  addrens  in  New  Haven  Is  250 

Crr.*n  St. 

"IR— Francis  \.  Hill,  2d,  is  an  engineer  with 
ihr  Hill  Engineering  Co.,  Brooklyn.  .N.  V. 

"18— Thacher  Nelson  is  with  Henry  knoti, 
Inc.,  advertising  and  mercliaadiaing,  739  Boyl- 
»ton  St..  Boston. 

18—  Cssirair  de  Rham  is  advertising  manager, 
aril!  a  mrmhfr  of  th»-  boari!  of  directors,  of  the 
buiham-Duplex  Razor  Co.,  190  Baldwin  Ave., 
JemyOty.N.  J. 

'It^-William  B.  St.nth\*orth,  for  the  past  year 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Lima, 
b  now  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Mex> 
ico  Citv. 

l^Xewcoaib  C  Baker  is  with  Harris  Forbes 
t  Cs,  iaieslnent  brndcers,  New  York  Qly.  His 
address  is  378  Charllon  Ave,,  South  Orange,  N. 

J. 

19-  Frederick  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  is  a  salesman  with 
Waddoa  i  Co.,  bonds,  of  Boston.  His  permanent 
■Mrns  is  Elko  St^  Brighton,  Mass. 


*19— Charles  A.  Rupp,  who  was  an  instructor 

in  mathematics  at  Harvard  during  the  years 
1919-1921,  has  been  appointed  an  American  fel- 
low by  the  Commission  for  the  Rdlef  of  Bel*' 
gium,  and  is  studying  in  Brussels.  His  address 
is  C.  R.  B.  Educ.  Foundation,  41  Birchoffsheim, 
Bnutellea,  Belgium. 

John  J.  Tealv.  Jr  .  S  I?  (M.  I.  T.)  '21,  is 
with  tlie  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
His  home  address  is  25  Mayfield  St,  Dorchester, 
Ma»s. 

'20— Frederic  K.  BuUard  is  with  Parish  &  Co.» 
Boston,  dry   goods  -  commission  merchants,  83 

Worth  St.,  New  York  City. 

'20— Henry  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  Globe. 

20^arl  L  Muller  is  with  William  Schall  A 
Co>,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

•20 — ^The  engagement  of  Richard  L  Place  to 
Mi-H  Fav  Westmorland,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  W.  Westmorland  of  Jamaica,  B.  W. 
L,  has  been  announced. 

^20— franklin  C.  Soulhworih,  Jr.,  is  a  second 
year  student  at  the  Harvard  .Medical  .School. 

'20 — Edward  B.  Witte  is  a  first-year  student  in 
the  Harvard  Gradiule  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministratioB.  His  addrem  is  23  Weld  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

'20— Alfred  R.  Worthea  is  in  the  liability  and 

claim  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding 
&  Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  His  home  address  is 
154  Tremont  St,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

LL.B.  '2a-Claude  B.  Cross  A.B.  (Mi^-ouri) 
'14,  A.M.  (Harvard)  'IS,  is  in  the  law  office  of 
Shennan  L.  Whipple,  Trenumt  Building,  Boston. 
His  home  address  is  27  Bartlett  Ave.,  Waverley, 
Mass. 

*2I— EHiert  B.  Duncan  was  married  recently 

at  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  to  Miss  Phyllis 
Curl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dttncan  will  live  at  376 
Riverway,  Boston. 

'21— The  address  of  Lewis  A.  Eldrtdge,  Jr.,  ia 
2804  North  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"21 — Charles  G.  Fessenden  is  with  Blodget  & 
Co..  investment  bankers.  60  State  St..  Boston. 
His  home  address  is  M  Frllon  Hall.  Caml)ridge. 

"21 — .\llen  C.  Frcnyear  is  with  the  Lever 
Brothers  Co.,  soap  manufacturers,  176  Broadway, 
Cambridge. 

'21--Arthur  D.  Hamilton  is  with  the  New 
England  Telepbone  A  Tdograph  Co.,  Boston. 
His  home  address  is  69  Canton  Ave.,  Milton, 

Mass. 

'21^R.  B.  King's  address  is  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  55 

Hanson  Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'21— R.  E.  Larsen's  address  is  129  E.  10th  St., 
New  Yoilc  City.  Larsen  is  witii  the  Intemation* 
al  Aci'cpt^ince  Bank. 

'21 — AL  iidgar  Olmsted  is  a  student  at  Magda- 
len  College,  Oxford,  England. 

'21— Philip  N.  Schuyler  is  with  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
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EagU:  Hit  addicM  is  25  Middigh  St,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

'22<~Cliarles  Robinson,  who  has  completed  the 

requirements  for  his  A.B.  degree,  is  oflRce  man- 
ager for  the  City  Produce  and  Conunlssion  Co., 
Cleveluid.  0.   His  present  addxces  is  901  Hip* 

podrome  Building,  Cleveland. 

'23  Arthur  E.  Koch  i;*  a  ^student  in  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary.  Ni-w  York  City.  Hit 

addreM  in  Mew  York  ie  51  \»est  4Bth  Street 

OBITUARIES 

Med.  70-71— WitUAM  Francis  Byrns.  Died 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  18,  1914. 

74— WiixiAM  Cary  Sanger,  A.  M.  75,  LL.B. 
(ColumbU)  78.  LL.D.  (Hamilton)  (Hon.)  '02. 
Died  at  New  York  City,  Dec.  6,  1921.— He  had 
been  prominent  in  State,  Federal,  and  military 
affairs  for  many  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1878,  but  after  practising  for 
a  short  time  he  retired  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  from  1895  to  1897.  As- 
sistant United  States  Secretary  of  War  from  1901 
to  1908,  chairman  of  the  IT.  S.  delegation  to  the 
International  Conference  in  1906  to  Revise  the 
Treaty  of  Geneva,  member  of  the  U.  S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Red  Cross  confeience  in  London, 
1907,  onelime  president  of  the  New  York  Red 
Cross,  a  member  of  the  War  Relief  Board  of  the 
National  Red  Cross.  In  1908  he  was  a  Republi> 
can  Presidential  «>lertor  from  New  Yorlc  He 
served  for  fifteen  years  in  the  .National  Guard. 
He  was  major  of  the  I3th  regiment.  Assistant 
Chief  (if  Artillery,  and  wa*  on  the  retired  li>t 
with  the  rank  of  ColoneL  During  the  Spanish 
War  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-eolond  of 

I'.  S.  \ -ihiiitcrs.  2()3il  H.'fiiment.  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  is  survived  by  his  wid- 
ow, who  was  Miss  Mary  Ethd  Ctevdbod  Dodge 
of  New  Yock  Oty,  two  daughtera,  two  sons,  one 


of  whom  is  WiUiara  C  Sanger,  Jr.,  '16,  and  a 

sister. 

Sp.  ■81-82  —  .Vrthlr  Wf.llk>i.k\  Chapman. 
Died  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  Aug.  25,  1919. 

'93 — Waltkr  Howakh  Ci  shinc,  A.M.  *99.  Died 
at  Framingham.  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1921.— He  taught 
in  the  Medford  High  School  from  1893  to  1903. 
when  he  joined  the  leaching  staff  of  the  Fram- 
ingham High  School  of  which  he  was  later  prin- 
cipal. Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  a  few 
years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom.  Walter  K.  Cushing,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1923  at  Harvard  College. 

Law  '93-9S— BENiAMtN  Lovett  Koth.  Died 
at  St.  .\ugustine,  Fla.,  June  13,  1921. 

A.M.  "^e— .Alphonse  Marin  LaMsslee.  LitiB. 
(Aced.  de  Rennes,  Univ.  de  France)  US.  Died 
at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1921. 

'08— Charles  Lanier  Appleton.  Died  at  New 
York  City,  Dec.  6.  1921.— He  died  after  an 
operation  which  was  p^-rforiiinl  during  the  pre- 
vious week.  From  1908  to  1914  he  was  in  the 
hanking  business.  He  drove  an  ambulance  in 
France  in  1914  and  1915.  He  served  later  in 
the  United  States  Aimy,  in  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  eoouniaslon  as  second  lieutenant;  was  pro- 
moted tbreagh  the  successive  grades  until  he 
was  conuniasioned  major  in  August,  1918,  and 
commanded  the  first  battalion  of  the  367th  In- 
fantry at  the  front  until  the  .\rmistice.  Since 
the  war  he  had  been  connected  with  the  New 
York  offices  of  Cochrane,  Harper  A  Co.,  hankers. 
He  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  father. 
Francis  R.  Appleton,  75,  a  brother,  Francis  R. 
Appleton,  Jr.,  1)7,  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom 
ix  the  wife  of  Clarence  L.  Hay,  '08.  and  the 
other  the  wife  of  WUliam  G.  Wendell,  09. 

*17— FREDERICK  Talbot  Lelaivo.  Died  at  Rot- 
land.  Ma-v.  n.r.  6,  1921.  He  left  Harvard  in 
his  junior  year  because  of  ill  healtli,  and  never 
completely  recovered.  Me  la  atwived  by  Us 
parents,  •  sister,  and  a  lurother. 
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News  and  Views 

The  Senior  Or.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  '58, 
Member  of  the    ^jjj  ^^j^^j^^  ,^1^  ,  i._'!itv-third 

Cf  pOfKMOW* 

birthday  on  Dft  rniln  r  23. 
In  all  iht'  ratalogues  of  Harvard  men  hr 
holds  a  unique  place  as  the  only  living 
Acting  President,  a  post  occupied  in  die 
abmoe  of  President  Eliot.  This  of  course 
was  iwt  temporary.  For  diirty-one  years, 
stnoe  1890,  when  he  conipleted  a  three* 
years*  term  as  Overseer,  he  has  served  con- 
tinuously as  a  Fellow  of  ilie  (.ollege.  In 
that  time  five  other  Fellows.  Henry  l.e*- 
Higginson,  Sanniel    Hoar.  Franc  is  (^abol 
Lowell.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  ami  Knheit 
Baoon,  have  filled  places  on  the  Corpora- 
tisn  wUdi  have  been  vacated  by  their 
deaths.   Stored  irith  an  intimate  know- 
Mbb  oI  Harvard  affairs,  supplemented  by 
an  unusual  acquaintance  with  ai  adeinlr  re- 
latioinsbips  in  general,  Dr.  Walcott  thus 
fontinues  to  bring  to  the  counsels  of  the 
College  a  wealth  of  valuable  experience. 

.\s  long  ago  as  15J81  lie  ceased  tlie  ac- 
tive practice  of  medicine.  Through  all  the 
intervening  years  he  has  been,  in  die  best 
Msse  of  the  term,  a  public  servant.  As 
chairmsB  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Healdi  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
and  Sewerage  Board,  he  has  made  aeti\> 
contributions  of  importance  to  the  good  ot 
his  communilv.  He  has  served  besid*^  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi(  a!  So- 
ciety, the  American  Public  Health  Assoria- 
tien,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 


ciety, and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 

and  Scioices.  These  have  been  posts  not 
only  of  honor  but  of  influence.   In  a  word 

he  has  stood  as  one  of  those  public  figures 
of  conspiciinns  usefulness  to  liis  time  who 
have  alua\s  bad  their  natural  place  in  the 
Harvard  Ojrporation. 

•    •  • 

A  Harvard  ^*  ^'  Mackemie  King, 

Prime  MIniaUr.  A.M.  "W,  Ph.D.  who 
led  the  Liberals  to  victory 

in  the  recent  Canadian  elections  and  now 
becomes  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion, 
we  are  l'I.uI  la  extend  our  felicitations. 
Harvard  nu  n  ha\e  had  seats  in  the  Cabinet 
at  Ottawa  nn  several  previous  uciasions, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  University 
has  had  one  of  her  graduates  «t  the  head 
of  the  minbterial  table  there. 

After  taking  his  undergraduate  course 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Mr.  King 
came  to  Harvard  in  September,  1897.  He 
had  already  acquired  an  interest  in  labor 
problems  and  his  chief  purpose  in  coming 
to  Cambrid'_'e  was  to  study  economics  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Professor  Taussig. 
His  strength  of  intellect  and  his  vigorous 
personality  soon  made  an  impression,  both 
in  die  classroom  and  out  of  it;  Mr.  King 
was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
inong  the  graduate  students  of  his  day. 
After  receiving  his  master's  degree  in  1898 
and  spending  a  further  year  in  work  lead- 
ing to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  economics,  he 
was  awarded  the  Henry  Lee  Memorial 
Fellowship  for  study  abroad,  and  spent  the 
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uirilri  ..1  lf{W-|iXM)  in  Kiin.pr,  ctiieHy  al 
ihr  l.cdidini  Si  liodi  i)f  Kconninii  s. 

Hetuniiii;;  liotii  London  in  tile  >iiiiiini>i 
of  1900,  Mr.  King  wab  offered  an  instrui- 
tonhip  in  economics  at  Harvard  and  was 
on  the  point  of  accepting  it  when  a  new 
development  caused  him  to  shift  his  plans. 
The  Canadian  goveniinenl,  just  at  this  time, 
had  dei-ided  to  establish  a  I^bor  Bureau, 
and,  casting  al)out  for  a  capable  younj: 
man  to  take  charge  of  it,  oITered  the  post 
to  Mr.  King,  who  accepted  it  with  some 
misgivings  because  he  had  set  hu  am- 
bitions up<m  an  academic  career.  At  any 
rate,  the  Department  of  Economics  had  to 
find  another  instructor  while  King  went  to 
Ottawa  where  he  became  Deputy  Minister 
of  Lai)or  and  filled  that  post  with  such  c«>n- 
spicuous  success  that  in  19U9  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Laurier  Cabinet.  With 
the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  in  1911  he  went 
out  of  office,  but  not  out  of  public  life,  and 
on  the  death  of  .Sir  W  ilfred  Laurier  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Now.  at  llic  auc  of  forty-seven,  he  has 
readied  the  top  rung    of    his  political 

ladder. 

During  the  twenty  years  since  he  left  the 
University,  Mr.  King  has  never  lost  touch 
with  Harvard.    Among  Harvard  graduates 

in  Canada  he  has  l)een  one  of  the  most 
loval  and  enthusiastic.  From  tiiiic  to  time 
he  has  looked  in  upon  us  during'  luict 
visits  to  Boston  and  we  count  luni  no 
stranger  here.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for 
a  successful  administration. 

•    •  • 

The  Public  Pro^e^^^or  Dallas  Lore  Sharp 
Usefulnes?  of  Boston  I  nivcrsitv  con- 
of  Private  (It  niti-.  tlir  private  srliool.  Iii- 
aehoolt.  ,  i,|,.niallv  he  (ie.  lares  (ac- 
cording to  the  n«"v%spapcrs )  :  "The  Harvard 

Faculty  knows  nothing  of  our  public 
schools.    Only  one  child  of  a  Harvard 

professor  attends  t)ie  public  schoola  of 
Cambridge.  They  all  send  their  children 
to  private  schools."  Whereupon,  in  our  last 


issue,  Harry  T.  liean.'Ni,  lalls  upon  I'tolrs- 
sor  Sliarp  and  says  that  he  e\ai;^ei ales. 

We  mijilit  add  to  the  prctut,  but  we  are 
not  greatly  interested — and  besides,  PrO' 
lessor  Sharp  might  establish  an  alibi.  He 
seems,  in  any  case,  to  be  a  person  who  be* 
lieves  in  exaggeration  as  a  method  of  call* 
ing  attention  to  hi<  cause.  It  is  the  issue 
that  matters,  not  Professor  Sharp's  ad- 
hereiiee  to  f aet ;  and  the  issue  (ef.  Prufi-S- 
sor  iharp  s  "Palrons  of  Democracy")  is 
not  whether  Harvard  professors  know  any* 
thing  about  public  schools,  but  whether 
private  schools  have  any  place  or  value  in 
.\merican  education. 

We  venture  the  following  theses,  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  Professor  Sharp, 
and  Mr.  Bean,  and  others  who  may  he  in- 
terested, consider  and,  if  necessary,  de- 
molish:— The  public  school  is  the  typical, 
fundamentally  necessary  and  important 
agency  of  American  education.  No  citizen 
should  be  excused  from  taxation  in  its  be- 
half. Public  funds  should  not  be  spent 
for  (lie  support  ol  private  schools,  nor 
public  expenditure  for  public  schools  di- 
minished or  thwarted  because  private 
schools  must.  Further,  private  schoola 
should  be  subject  to  public  inspectiim  and 
regulation  within  the  limits  of  puldi(  pur- 
pose as  expr<^ed  in  the  standards  set  for 
public  schools.  But  no  one  should  l>e 
forced  to  send  his  children  to  privat»' 
schools  nor  condcnmed  for  doing  so  if  his 
motive  be  to  secure  what  seems  to  him  a 
better  sdiooling;  and  no  group  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  establish  its  own  school 
or  system  of  schools,  provided  it  assumes 
the  burden  thereof  without  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
with  respect  to  publir-  education.  Liberty 
in  these  United  States  includes  the  rigltt  to 
educate  one*s  childrai  in  schools  of  one*s 
own  choosing. 

'riiere  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  is  of  real  significance  from  the  point 
uf  view  of  public  education:  Private 
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schools  are  of  very  great  value  as  com- 
petitors of  public  schools.  They  can  ex- 
perimeni  where  public  acbooU  cuinot; 
they  CMu  be  both  more  radical  and  more 
comenrative  than  puUic  achoob;  dwy  can 
•void  nndue  standardization;  they  can 
escape  from  waves  of  economy,  clamor 
for  new  or  old.  and  the  disadvantages  of 
centralized  authority.  Vie  need  the  private 
school;  and  if  it  turns  out  a  few  undemo- 
cratic youngsteia  now  and  then,  we  can 
alMorb  them  in  the  certainty  that  they  will 
get  over  their  Bnobbishneas  in  due  time. 

Fortunately,  public  schools  have  grown 
and  are  growing  very  much  faster  than 
private  schools.  It  is  equally  fortunate 
that  private  schools  are  growing,  too. 
Practically  every  one  of  thetn  has  public 
aims  and  an  caaentially  civic  spirit.  We 
may  have  to  work  out  a  technique  of  co- 
operation and  honorable  rivalry  between 
diem  and  their  public  competitors,  but  we 
ought  to  admit  their  usefulness. 

•    *  • 

Catalogues    To  how  many  Harvard  men 

Dtiectortts.  *  matter   of  real 

concern,  of  more  than  senti- 
mental regret,  if,  as  now  seems  possiblev 
the  publication  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue is  disoontinued?  Not  to  many,  we 
fanrv,  for  we  are  informed  that  to  tlie  last 
issue  of  the  Ouinquennial.  the  eompilation 
and  publication  of  which  cost  some  $55,- 
000,  there  were  about  250  subscribers,  at 
three  dollars  apiece.  Perhaps  even  Joseph 
H.  Qioale,  who  valued  his  Quinquennial 
iiardly  less  than  the  Bible  or  Shakspere 
and  never  travelled  unacc<nnpanied  by  it, 
would  admit  that  there  was  a  certain  mag- 
nificent lavishness  in  spending  SSS.OOO  on 
a  work  that  produced  a  $750  return.  Can 
die  250  loyal  supporters  oi  the  Quinquen- 
nial  rally  enough  new  adherents  to  prolong 
the  life  of  a  worthy  but  strangely  ex- 
pensive undertaking? 

Indeed  the  problem  of  publishing  every 
few  years  a  reference  book  for  and  about 


Harvard  men  is  dilTirult.  The  Quinquen- 
nial and  the  Alumni  Directory  have  sup- 
plemented e«di  odier  admirably;  the  Quin- 
quennial has  served  especially  as  a  record 
of  the  past,  the  Directory  as  the  record  of 
the  contemporary  generations.  If  the 
Quinquennial  is  discontinued  and  the 
Alumni  Dire(  torv  alone  holds  the  field,  as 
the  vears  go  by  stelli^eri  will  be  a  word 
relating  to  the  characters  in  an  ever  more 
remote  past,  and  those  who  have  subse- 
quently joined  that  body  of  departed  Har- 
vard souls  will  have  vanished  without 
trace,  so  far  as  any  readily  accessible  rec- 
ord of  them  is  concerned. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in 
place  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  there 
be  issued  a  Directory  of  Harvard  Biogra- 
phy, a  sort  of  Harvard  **Who*8  Who**;  but 
apart  from  the  impracticability  of  keeping 
sudi  a  work  up  to  date  and  making  it  any- 
where near  complete,  it  would  of  course 
fail  to  fill  the  gap  that  would  be  created 
by  the  demise  of  the  Quinquennial;  it 
would  always  be  merely  a  record  of  the 
living,  never  the  record  of  the  dead.  In- 
stead of  aiming  at  greater  elaboration  of 
detail  in  the  treatment  of  each  living  Har- 
vard man,  the  compilers  of  the  Directory 
might  well  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  that 
very  valuaMc  work  by  classifying  Harvard 
Alumni  ui'd^iraphically,  by  states  and 
cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  alphabetically. 
This  would,  of  course,  double  the  size  of 
the  bode  and  would  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  it;  but  the  desirability  of  having  a 
complete  index  of  the  Harvard  men  in  eadi 
state  and  community  is  suflkiently  great 
to  warrant  the  additional  expense. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  Alumni  Direc- 
tory should  be  enlarged  in  the  manner 
suggested,  and  that  sodw  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  publication  of  the  Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue  should  be  found.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  believe  that  any  sudi  outlay  as 
that  of  $55,000  every  five  years  for  the 
work  of  publishing  it  b  necessary. 
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Pi  Eta  Play:  "Don't  Mind  If  I  Do" 


SIRENS  OF  THE  PI  ETA  CHORUS. 

Left  to  right:    Back  row— P.  0.  Chalmers.  '2."^.  of  West  Newton;  A.  L  Coburn,  '24,  of  Weston; 

R.  P.  Culler,  '22,  of  New  York  City;  B.  H.  Burnham,  '24,  of  Cambridge. 
Middle  row— L  D.  Hill.  "22,  of  Brookline;  L.  K.  Holmes,  '24,  of  West  Roxbury;  E.  D.  Hamil- 

ton,  '23,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.;  L.  J.  Young.  '23,  of  Newton;  R.  D.  Gerould,  '24,  of  Cambridge. 
In  Front — J.  E.  Ealon,  Jr.,  "23,  of  West  Roxbur>. 


THE  F'i  Flla  .Soiirty  will  give  ihc  fir<t 
pul>lic-  pt^rformaiue  of  lis  SUh  an- 
nual tlii>atrii-al  produi-tion.  "Don't 
Mind  if  I  Do."  in  Jordan  Hall.  Bi>slon.  on 
Saturday.  Dec.  .'^1.  Lai^l  Tuesday  evening 
it  p[ave  a  preliminary  performance  for 
graduate  mendiers  of  tlie  flub  in  the  Pi 
Eta  Theatre,  i  \Vinthr«»p  Square.  Cam- 
hrid-ie.  Puhlic  performances  will  he 
given  as  ftdlows: 

Dec.  31^ — Jordan  Hall,  iWlon. 

Jan.  2— West  Newton,  Players  Hall. 

Jan.  4 — Providence,  Infantry  Hall. 

Jan.  6 — Cambridge,  Pi  Eta  Theatre. 

Jan.  7 — Cambri<lge,  Pi  Eta  Theatre. 


Tickets  for  all  performances  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  E.  0.  (Jtis,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Thealricalsi,  Pi  Eta  Club, 
Cambridge.  They  may  be  obtained  also  in 
the  cities  wliere  the  play  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cambridgf — Leavitt  &  Peirce's.  the  Coop. 

Boston — Herrick  s,  Jordan  Hall. 

West  Newton  First  National  Bank,  and  at 
Edmand's  drug  store,  Newtonville. 

Providenre^ — Anthony's  drug  store,  Bro«m 
I  nion,  Seddon's  news  stand. 

The  play  is  a  musical  comedy  in  three 
acts  concerning  the  adventures  of  one 
Reginald  Beacon,  a  member  of  the  Har- 
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\jrd  Glet*  (  lul).  will)  through  a  mishap 
during  its  Lurupeuii  tuui  last  summer,  is 
left  behind  with  the  baggage  in  Switaer- 
land.  He  has  the  varied  experiences  of 
running  a  hotel,  straighten  in.'  out  the  po- 
litira!  tanplt"^  «>f  thr  deposed  kings  of  two 
principalities,  Flalagravia  and  (Izethu- 
khorsaat.  acting  as  social  secretary  for  a 
Kansas  plumber-profiteer,  and  falling  in 


Paul  Mendoza.  '23,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  as 
Gloria,  the  Flower-GirL 


love  with  a  distinguished  princess.  The 

play  was  written  by  H.  K.  Behn,  '22,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  G.  (',.  Benedict,  '23,  of 
Providence.  K.  I.  Tlif  musical  selections 
were  composed  l>y  M.  H.  Dill,  2  S.  L.  A., 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  A.  A.  Fisk,  Jr.,  *22,  of 
Ki^t  Orange,  N.  J.,  L.  A.  Harlow.  '23,  of 
Eaj-t  Milton,  and  H.  E.  Scott,  Jr.,  '22.  of 
M'^i^ford.  The  lvri(s  were  written  by 
ii<^lin  and  Benedict,  and  C.  A.  Gage,  '22,  of 
BraiBtree,  and  R.  D.  Gerould,  '24,  of  Cam- 
bri4ee. 

J.  A.  Nickereon,  2d,  '22,  of  Chatham, 
i«  general  manager  for  the  production;  G. 
G.  Benedict.  '23.  of  Providence,  is  his  as- 
sistant. The  other  managers  in  charge  of 
varioos  parts  of  the  production  are  R.  B. 
Mrtcair,  ^22,  of  Orange,  N.  J.;  P.  W. 


Goodel,  '23,  of  Loda,  111.;  E.  O.  Otis,  Jr., 
'22,  of  Boston;  F.  B.  Allen,  '23,  of  New- 
ton^ille;  A.  A.  Fisk,  Jr.,  *22,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  L.  A.  Harlow,  of  East 
Milton;  D.  M..  Oenslager,  '23,  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  H."  F.  C.  Hanson.  '23,  of  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.;  E.  H.  Smith,  '22,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  W.  F.  Elaton,  "22,  of  Wes- 
ton; C.  C.  Maoomber,  *22,  of  Newtonville. 
Oenslager  designed  and  painted  the 
scenery.  Tlie  club  acknowledges  also  tlie 
assistance  of  a  graduate  committee  com- 
posed of  Dr.  A.  T.  Davison,  J.  W.  D.  Sey- 
mour, '17,  and  W.  V.  M.  Fawcett,  *21. 
The  cast  follows: 

M.  Stingem,  ]Nro|irietor  of  the  Hotel 
Puiee-Tourine, 

S.  W.  Hovey,  ocC,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Buttoni,  the  bell-hop^ 

P.  L.  Cheney,  2  Arch.,  of  Borton 

Mr.  Cravat,  of  Cravat  and  Cravat,  7th 

Avenue,  M.  S.  Jones,  '22,  of  Newburyport 
Mrs.  Cravat,        Richard  Wait,  '23,  of  Medford 

Pace,  of  the  King  ttf  Platagravia, 

Newcomb  Foliar,  *2/t,  of  Fall  Rim 
King  of  Platafcravia. 

A.  A.  Fisk,  Jr.,  '22,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ovcmtnner  of  the  King  of  C^ho-Khonaat, 

C.  C.  Carpenter,  *24,  of  Caslin^  Ifa. 

King  of  Czecbo-Khorsaai, 

J.  F.  Brown,  '22,  of  Plymouth 

Reginald  Beacon,  a  thinhig  from 

Boston,  C.  A.  Gage,  '22,  of  Braintree 

Gloria,  a  Swiss  flower  girl, 

Paul  Mendo/a,  '23,  of  Havana,  Cuba 

Mr.  Everett  Piper,  millionaire  plnmber 
from  Kansas 

C.  C.  Macomber.  *22,  of  Newtonville 

Mrs.  I'ipcr,  L.  B.  Ellis,  '22,  of  Manson 

.Agnes,  their  daughter. 

D.  B.  Ferguion,  '23,  of  Cambridge 

A  Ru.stir,     C.  C.  Carpenler,  '24,  of  Castine,  Me. 

A  Troubadour, 

J.  F.  Lautner,  ocC.,  of  ETsnsville,  Ind. 

Louie  Pierre  de  Soupe-Hibbon. 

Albert  Pahber,  4  Eng.S.,  of  Newlon 

An  Orchestra  Leader, 

H.  E.  Scott,  Jr.,  *22,  of  Medford 

Admiral  of  the  Swiss  Navy. 

Newcomb  Fuller,  '24»  of  Fall  River 

A  Patriarch, 

D.  M.  Oendager,  '23,  of  Harrlsbarg,  Pa. 

Ponies— G.  G.  Benedict,  '23,  of  Providence;  B. 
H.  Bnmhani,  '24,  of  Candwidge;  P.  0.  Chal< 
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mcrs,  '23,  of  W  s:  \  winn;  J.  E.  Eaton,  Jr.,  '23, 
of  West  Roxbury;  Leonard  Holme«,  '24,  of  West 
Roxbury;  L.  J,  Young,  '23,  of  Newton. 

Show  Girls — A.  L  Cobum,  '24,  of  Weaton;  R. 
P.  CuUer,  '22,  of  New  York  Qty;  R.  D.  Gerould. 
'H  of  Cambridge;  E.  D.  Huston,  '23,  of  ?hull* 
ing,  N.  v.;  L.  D.  HiU,  "22.  of  Biookline;  H.  S. 
P.  Rowe^  '22,  of  Brookline. 

Clionis  Men— P.  F.  Coburn,  '23,  of  Weston; 
C  L.  Farnham,  '24,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  E.  0. 
Olu.  '22,  of  Boston;  £.  S.  Matthews,  '23,  of  Spo- 
Lue.  Waib.;  Panl  Palmer,  '22,  of  Ttmitoii; 
Hirtwdl  Pond,  '23,  of  Nepomet. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  HAWAII 

The  Harvanl  Club  of  Hawaii  held  its  annual 
picnic  and  business  meeting  on  Nov.  13.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  F.  Hedemann,  *03,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  was  the  hoist  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  cboae  for  the  picnic  grounds  a  beaatifal 
valley  home  about  five  miles  from  Honolulu. 

As  at  all  Harvard  picnics  the  natural  thing 
to  do  is  to  play  baseball,  a  game  was  noon  in 
progress.  Dr.  Paul  Withington,  '09,  of  football 
and  rowing  fame,  captained  one  team,  and  James 
D.  Dole,  *99 — you  surely  had  some  of  his  canned 
pineapples  for  breakfast— was  captain  of  the 
Otber.  In  spite  of  the  umpire,  Dole's  nine  won, 
9  to  6. 

The  next  step  was  to  the  swimming  pool, 
which  was  fed  from  a  mountain  stream  running 
aionfside.  J.  P.  Morgan,  '12,  and  C.  F.  Damon. 
15,  were  the  respective  captains  of  the  relay 
taama  which  swam  an  exciting  race;  Damon's 
team  won  by  a  splash.  Then  followed  a  water 
polo  game,  idiich  even  if  not  conducted  along 
conventional  Hnea,  was  most  exciting.  Morgan's 
team  won  a  2  to  1  victory. 

After  the  luncheon,  which  came  next  on  the 
program,  the  bnsineas  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Sher 
wood  M.  Lowrey,  '07;  secretary*treasurer,  Ber- 
nard H.  Damon,  '20,  P.  O.  Box  586,  Honolulu; 
miecutivi-  tornmittee,  James  D.  Dole,  '99,  Dr. 
Paul  Withington,  09,  J.  Atherton  Gilman,  '16; 
edoabioiial  committee^  Arthur  F.  GnlBths,  '99, 
Dr.  Arthur  L  Dean,  "00,  Ih.  Paid  Withington,  "09. 

TWIN  cm  HARVARD  MEN 

Thirty-two  Twin  City  Harvard  men  gathered 

for  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Doc.  14  at  the  Sky- 
light Club  in  Minneapolis  to  meet  Assistant 
Dean  D.  K.  David  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 

School  of  Business  Administration.  After  dinner 
Mr.  David  spoke  interestingly  upon  the  history, 
purpose,  methods,  and  problemo  of  the  Bonness 
S^hiKil.  He"  also  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the 
more  important  football  gomes  of  the  past  sea- 
aoB*  ftonclnding  with  a  detailed  aocoinit  of  tha 
viclorj  over  Yak, 


HARVARD  CLUB  OP  MEW  YORK 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  9,  Dr.  Archibald  T. 
Davison,  '06,  gave  a  talk  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  City  on  the  European  trip  of  the 
Harvard  Glee  Oiib  last  aommer.  John  K.  Wat- 
son, '23,  the  manager  of  the  Glee  Club,  showed 
slides  of  interesting  photographs  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club  during  the  trip. 

Before  the  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Davison  spoke 
he  was  entertained  at  dinner.  Tha  foOiOwiag 
members  and  guests  of  the  Harvard  Qub  were 
present: 

C.  H.  Wright,  '67,  F.  H.  Appleton,  '69,  A.  G. 
Fox,  '69,  Theodore  Sutro,  71,  W.  S.  Beaman.  72, 
Eugene  Treadwcll,  72,  W.  A.  Purrington,  73,  J. 
W .  Brannan,  74,  Panl  Dana,  74,  J.  A.  Tyng.  76. 
Gardner  Lamson,  77,  E.  S.  Martin,  77,  C.  L 
Cheney,  78,  Jabiah  Holmes,  79,  Howard  Town- 
send,  *80,  Richard  Welling,  '80,  J.  H.  Adams,  "81, 
F.  B.  Allen,  '81,  J.  S.  Melcher,  '81.  N.  I  Robin- 
son, '81,  C.  P.  Perin,  '83,  W.  S.  BryanU  84,  J.  J. 
Chapman,  'Si.  E.  L  Cooant,  ^  W.  T.  Cibdter, 
HI,  M.  P.  Denton,  "84,  George  Ledlie,  '84,  L  B. 
McCagg,  '84,  R.  P.  Perhins»  H.  D.  Robbins. 
'84,  W.  C.  Sturgis,  *84,  J.  R  Walker.  "M.  Richard 
Aldrich,  '8.^,  L.  W.  Batten,  '8.S,  K.  Draper, 
'85,  C.   E.   Barron.  A.  S.   Hardy,  '87, 

R.  A.  Zerega,  '87,  J.  W.  Mack,  ULB  *B7,  J.  L 
Wilkie,  Uw  '86-R7,  C.  I.  Griffin,  "88,  A.  C.  Jack- 
son,  '88.  W.  S.  Mills,  '88,  F.  D.  Pcale,  '88,  J.  W. 
Wood,  "88,  Harold  Swdn,  W,  G.  L.  Hunter, 
H.  E.  Meeker,  '89.  C.  P.  Blanev.  '90,  R.  J.  Carey, 
R.  L.  McDuifie,  "90,  S.  £.  Mezes,  '90,  W.  K. 
Post,  *90,  D.  P.  Robinson,  '90,  T.  W.  Slocnn,  '90. 
R.  L.  Sfedman,  "90,  C  H.  Strong,  '90.  Francis 
Rogers,  '91,  J.  B.  Sheffield,  '92,  S.  C.  Marvin,  '93, 
E.  H.  WeUs,  "97,  C  M.  Holland,  D6,  L.  L  Nesle, 
'06,  Benjamin  Johnson,  3d,  '08,  R.  D.  Murphy-. 
'06,  S.  B.  Steele,  '07,  John  Elliott,  '12,  RutseU 
StUea.  '12.  A.  F.  Piekemdl,  ^14,  C  P.  Filler. 
'19.  Ford  Hibbard.  '20.  John  K.  Watson.  '23.  Dr. 
Miles  Farrow,  H.  B.  Gerboth,  H.  C  Martin,  Wil- 
liam Jooes,  ud  W.  L.  Hashdl*  imsident  of  die 
University  dee  Qub  of  New  York  City. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  LOWELL 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Qob 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  12,  1921,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres- 
ident, Richard  B.  Walsh,  "05;  vice-president,  Wal- 
ter H.  Howe,  *86;  secretary,  Frederic  C.  Church, 
Jr.,  "21;  treasaier,  Allan  M.  Dumas*  '11;  direc- 
tors, John  D.  McKlnley,  75,  Edwin  J.  Hylan. 
•97.  and  A.  C.  McGifTi-rt,  Jr.,  'l.^. 

The  club  voted  that  one  of  the  annual  scholar- 
ships which  it  maintains  for  a  student  in  Harvard 
College  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Frederic 
C  Weld  Memorial  Scholarship,  in  honor  of  Fred- 
eric C  Wdd,  '86,  late  pnddent  of  the  dob,  who 
died  last  summer. 
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HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CINCINNATI 

About  sixty-five  membera  ol  tht  Harvard  Qub 
of  Cindmati  attended  its  fifty-ieoond  annual 
meeting  and  dinner,  held  at  x\\c  UnivertHf  Qub 
in  that  city  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  5. 

Tbe  bof  inew  meeting  was  held  daring  the  din- 
nrr.  The  reports  of  the  president  and  secretary 
were  presented  in  the  form  of  a  printed  bulletin 
Aslribiited  among  the  member*;  then  followed 
the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  the  committees. 
Cliarles  T.  Greve,  '84,  vice-president  for  the  Cen- 
tral Divirion  of  the  Associated  Harmd  Oaba, 
icave  an  account  of  the  ICUwnikM  meedng  of 
tbe  Associated  Clubs. 

The  following  offeers  were  onanimoasly  elect- 
rd  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Joseph  S. 
Graydon,  '98;  chorister,  Charles  L.  Harrison,  Jr., 
*18;  director*  to  serfe  for  tw»  yem,  I.  Looi* 
Rin*4jhoff,  •01,  Thurston  Merrell,  'OS,  F.  H.  Chat- 
iield.  '12.  Tbe  board  of  directors  includes  also 
XartiB  H.  Uiaer,  HaraM  W.  Nicholas  X)7.  and 
John  ShiOito,  11,  trfw  hata  one  more  year  to 
serve. 

After  the  bnriBess  meeting,  Pireaident  Hfcken* 

looper  called  on  Mr.  Jnhn  B.  Hollister,  represent- 
ing the  Yale  Qub  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Cecil 
GamUe,  lepfeaentiag  dm  Princeton  Clnb  of  Cin- 

cinnati.  each  of  whom  spoke  briefly. 

The  special  guest  was  Professor  Julian  L 
Caelidee,  *9S»  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Coolidge's  ad- 
dress, the  retiring  president  called  on  Mr.  Gray* 
dsa,  die  newly-elected  president. 

The  directors  of  the  club  at  a  subsequent 
jBccting  elected  the  following  officers:  Vice- 
president,  Harold  W.  NieholB,  X)?;  secretary, 
F.  H.  Chaifidd,  12;  ireaauer.  Chase  H.  DavfaK 
13. 

CLASS  OF  IMtt 

Mail  recently  sent  to  the  following  1902  mr-n 
ax  the  addrcaaea  given  baa  been  returned  marked 
'VnclmimedT'  Information  aboat  these  members 

•:.f  the  class  will  be  Kratcfully  received  by  the 
Sccretnry,  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr.,  44  Sute  St., 

Dc  Patrick  F.  Butl.  r.  520  Be.iron  .^t..  Boston. 
Cnwat  U.  P.  Grossmann,  Simmons  College, 

Herbert  J.  Wiswell,  6.1  Melcher  St  ,  Boston. 

Robert  Roughan,  16  City  Square,  Charles- 
tmra.  Maaa. 

.\rthar  S.  Bailey,  M  OmmHwia  St.  Walertown, 
Uaaa. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  IOWA 

J<^  Cowles,  '21,  is  secretary  of  dm  Harvard 
Odb  of  Iowa.  His  address  is  in  care  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune,  Des  Moinea. 


HARVARD  CLUB  OF  SPOICANE 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Spokane  bad  a  meeting 
on  Dec.  8,  at  the  University  Clttb  in  that  city. 
Three  hundred  members  and  guests  were  present 
Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Page,  '88,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Spokane,  presided  and  tallced  en  Tar^ 
ions  Harvard  subjects.  Three  reels  of  moving 
pjelurea,  including  tbe  films  of  the  recent  Yale- 
Hanwd  foetball  game  were  displayed. 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  Spokane  lia^  monthly 
luncheons,  holds  every  year  two  large  dinners  to 
trhicb  people  inteieated  in  iha  Ci^ege  are  in- 
Tiled,  rad  i*  active  in  other  way*. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  KEENE,  N.  H 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Keene,  N.  U.,  had  iU 
tltfrty^third  meeting  on  Wedneoday,  Nov.  16. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Richard  M.  Faulkner, 
1)9;  viee-preaidenta,  Jamea  A.  FVye,  and  Wel- 
lington "Wells,  '90;  secretary,  John  Elliot,  'II, 
John  J.  Colony,  '85,  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  scholarship  fond  committee.  A  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Walter  H.  Lacey,  '12,  John  C 
Faulkner,  Jr.,  '13,  and  Sidney  L.  Sinunonds,  '14^ 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  dm  pwaldwil  ia  ve* 
gard  to  the  next  annnal  aommer  meedng  of  tbe 
club. 

HARVARD  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Qub  has  elected  the 
following  new  members  to  varioua  departments: 
Acting-^  A  Fritz,  1  Grad.,  of  Westville,  0.; 

K.  0.  Molt-Smith,  '22,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
Conrad  Salinfer,  *23,  of  BrookUne.  Prompting— 
W.  F.  Woodfield,  '23,  of  Morristown,  N.  h  Prop- 
erties—J.  J.  Drew,  '23,  of  New  York  City;  M.  P. 
Lichanco,  '23,  of  Manila,  P.  L  Stage— £.  W. 
Baldwin,  '23,  of  Hempstead,  L  I.,  N.  Y.;  D.  W. 
Hallett,  '24,  of  Dorchester.  Business  and  public- 
ity—R.  S.  Aldrich,  '25,  of  Brookline;  R.  deS. 
ChOda,  *24,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  R.  H.  Chriaman, 
'23,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  W.  H.  McPherson, 
'23,  <d  Columbus,  0.  Lighting— Oonald  Stralem, 
■H  irf  New  York  Gty;  R.  W.  White,  ^22,  of 
Cambridge. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  EXHIBIT 

Several  landscape  architecture  design*  have 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  RobinwW  Hall  by 
the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  can 
be  seen  there  until  Dec.  29.  The  exhibition  ia 
composed  of  drawings  submitted  in  a  oomped- 
tion  instituted  by  the  Society  of  Little  Gardens, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  design  of  a  garden 
treatment  for  the  typical  suburban  back-yard. 
Prentiss  French,  MJl.A  '21,  won  the  first  priae 
of  1150. 
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Rowing  at  Harvard  from  1860  to  1864 

Ry  John  Giti  f mm  i.m.  'fiS. 


TITK  Harvard- Yale  boat  race  on  Lake 
Qiiinsifiamond  at  Worrrsler  in  July, 
1864,  in  whirh  I  took  part,  was  the 
first  in  a  series  of  annual  university  con- 
tests which  have  continued  almost  unin- 
terruptedly since  that  time.  It  may  there- 
fore be  of  interp?*t  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances surroiiiuiinir  the  sport  at  that 
.  period  as  compared  with  later  dates. 

The  meetings  prior  to  1864  had  been  in- 
termittent, and  the  latest  had  been  at 
Worcester  in  1839  and  when  the 

famous  Harvard  crew  of  (Caspar  Crownin- 
shield  twice  defeated  Vale  in  unequalled 
time  and  style.  The  Civil  War  then  created 
an  interval  of  four  years,  and  very  little 
talk  or  thought  was  piven  to  inter-uni- 
versity rowing,  until,  quite  unexpectedly  in 
May,  186^  a  challenge  was  received  from 
Yale  to  try  conclusions  in  the  oisuing 
July.  The  notice  was  brief,  but  a  crew, 
made  up  of  six  powerful  young  fellows, 
with  Horatio  Curtis  for  stroke  and  cap- 
tain, was  selected  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity. Incidentally  I  may  mention  that 
all  of  them  readied  advanced  years,  and 
three  of  them  are  going  yet!  They  de- 
voted themselves  with  assiduity  to  prepara- 
tion, but  it  was  unfortunate  diat  not  one 
of  the  famous  crew  of  1860  could  be  had 
to  assist  with  experioice  or  coadimg,  for 

every  member  of  it  was  in  the  war. 

Training  was  very  exacting,  for  the 
custom  then  was  to  allow  only  a  limited 
indulgence  in  liquid,  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing weight,  so  that  the  result  was  that 
we  nv«'tai!C(l  only  153  poimds.  vshilst  the 
sophoujore  class  crew  under  Fred  Crown- 
inshield  averaged,  I  believe,  only  132 
pounds.  If  the  opinion  prevails  amongst 
the  yoimg'*!ers  of  today  that  their  pre- 
deccs>iors  did  not  trait)  scrinnslv.  they  are 
gravely  mistaken ;  and,  moreover,  our  work 
was  done  under  July  skies  for  the  reason 


that  the  college  year  extended  well  uto 

that  month. 

Our  crew  was  badly  defeated  hv  Yale 
wliich  was  stroked  by  Wilbur  Bacun,  to 
whom  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  is  due  from 
his  Alma  Mater,  for  he  re-created  rowing 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  its  continued 
activity,  fie  defeated  Harvard  again  the 
next  year,  and  not  until  he  left  Yale  did 
Harvard  attain  the  success  which  then  at- 
tended her  for  several  years. 

But  all  this  touches  upon  history  rather 
than  upon  conditions.    As  regards  the  lat- 
ter, it  may  be  noted  that  liie  rowing  con- 
test was  tile  only  intercollegiate  strugi^ 
Football  and  basel)all  came  later,  together 
with  so  called  minor  sports.    The  forma- 
tive period  in  baseball  coijicided  with  that 
of  the  development  of  rowing  which  1  have 
sketched.    The  cridcet  club  had  been  a 
popular  organiiatifm  during  my  first  two 
years,  and  then  gave  way  to  baseball  wliit  h 
was  introduced  by  Frank  Wright  of  "66, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  creator  of  that  game 
at  Harvard.  Football  was  confined  chii^ 
to  **Bloody  Monday  Night,"  being  a  con- 
test between  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
but  without  preparation  or  sequence. 

Our  rowing  was  with  six  oars  and  with- 
out a  coxswain.  Hie  bow  oar  steered  with 
his  feet  on  a  balanced  cross  bar  connected 

by  copper  wire*  with  the  permanent  cross 
bar  on  the  rudder.  His  position  was  a  try- 
ing one,  for  he  must  keep  lookout  by  fre- 
cpimt  turn  of  the  head,  must  have  freedom 
of  action  for  his  feet,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  his  stroke;  and  fiiiallv. 
upon  him  devolved  the  heaviest  labor  in 
turning  the  stake,  for  the  course  was  11-2 
miles  and  return. 

Our  boat  was  a  cedar  shell  and  com- 
pared favoralilv  uith  \\]n<i'  of  todav.  It 
was  22  inc  hes  wide  and  50  feet  long,  if  i 
remember  rightly.   It  was  so  low  in  the 
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A  Quiet  Autumn  Day  at  the  Newell  Boat  House. 


water  that  we  had  to  fasten  a  3-inch  hori- 
zontal streak  on  the  washboard  to  exclude 
the  waves.  The  university  boathousc  was 
a  shed  raised  on  piles  about  ten  feet,  and 
the  boat  was  suspended  from  beams  and 
lowered  into  the  river  when  used,  the  crew- 
descending  to  their  seats  by  ropes  hanging 
from  above.  The  sole  insignia  to  mark 
our  representative  character  was  the  right 
to  wear  a  magenta  handkerchief  around 
our  heads.  Letters  and  other  marks  were 
unknown. 

The  financial  contrast  between  then  and 
now  is  striking.  Our  crew  paid  their  own 
expenses,  together  with  the  cost  of  their 
boat,  helped  out  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  the  total  disbursements  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions  from  sympathizing 
undergraduates. 

Our  rowing  was  with  fixed  seats,  for  the 
sliding  seal  came  in  some  years  later,  hav- 
mg  developed  from  the  practice  of  Walter 
Brown,  a  professional  sculler,  who  greased 
his  scat  and  slid  upon  it.  Permanent  shape 
was  given  to  the  idea  by  Babcock  of  the 
Nassau  Boat  Club  of  New  York,  who  made 
th*  first  seat  sliding  on  rollers,  although, 
1  believe,  it  has  been  claimed  by  others. 


Sculling  in  my  time  at  Harvard  was  cul- 
tivated by  a  number  of  individuals  but 
there  was  nothing  like  an  organization.  Op- 
portunity for  competition  came  in  the  Bos- 
ton City  races  held  on  the  fourth  of  July 
which  brought  together  the  Union  Boat 
Club  and  some  other  local  associations. 

It  will  be  justly  surmised  from  these 
disjointed  memories  that  the  interest  felt 
by  the  colleges  and  general  public  of  my 
lime  in  university  sports  was  far  from  be- 
ing intense  as  at  present.  Yet  a  goodly 
number  (»f  devotees  were  found  even  then^ 
who  made  up  in  zeal  what  perhaps  they 
lacked  in  knowledge,  and  they  helped  to 
build  a  structure  in  college  sports  which 
has  grown  steadily  ever  since. 

THE  FALL  ROWING  SEASON 

Fall  rowing  has  ended  for  the  current 
year.  During  the  season,  which  opened  on 
September  28  and  has  just  closed,  117 
men  reported  as  candidates  for  the  uni- 
versity crew  and  191-  for  the  freshman. 
William  Haines  coached  the  first  three 
university  crews.  E.  A.  Brown  coached 
the  class  crews.  Dr.  R.  Ileber  Howe,  *01, 
was  head  coach  of  the  freshman;  he  had 


I 
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the  asststanoe  <^  H.  H.  Haines,  Delmar 
Leighion,  *19,  and  R.  S.  Huhbard,  *24.  F. 

L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  *00,  had  over«(|^t  of 
the  university  coaching. 

Captain  McCagjg,  Morgan,  and  Apple- 
ton  were  the  only  memb^  of  last  year's 
university  eight  who  took  part  in  the  fall 
rowing;  two  or  three  other  memlnTs  of 
last  years  crew  played  football  this  au- 
tumn. 

Early  in  the  season  three  uniimcsity 
crews  were  selected.  The  other  university 

candidates  were  put  in  three  150-pound 
crews,  three  class  crews,  and  four  com- 
bination crews. 

Dr.  Howe  and  his  -assistants  pidced 
three  freshman  crews,  made  up  of  men 
who  had  rowed  hefore  they  came  in  Col- 
lege. The  other  freshmen  were  put  first 
on  the  rowing  machines,  and  later,  when 
they  hecame  proficient,  were  sent  out  on 
thi^  river. 

On  October  7.  four  freshman  crews  be- 
gan rowing  on  the  river  with  fixed  seats, 
and  a  half-mile  race  for  the  first  six  crews 
was  rowed.  After  Hmt  race,  die  first  and 
second  crews  and  the  first  crew  from 
each  dormitory  were  put  on  sliding 
seats.  On  October  28,  there  was  a  dormi- 
tory regatta  in  which  135  men  raced  as 
firrt,  second,'  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  crews, 
and  a  combination  eight  competed.  In 
the  rneantitne  the  first  frc>hman  crew 
had  defeated  the  class  crews  and  the  150- 
pound  university  crews.  The  freshmen 
also  defeated  university  crew  B. 

The  final  race  of  the  year  was  rowed  cm 
Noveml)er  10.  when  the  first  freshman 
eiglit  defeated  university  crews  A,B,and  C. 

The  first  three  freshman  crews  rowed 
for  about  a  week  after  the  final  race,  and 
the  first  freshmen  did  not  stop  until  No- 
vember .'W.  During  that  {)eriod  six  fresh- 
men who  had  stroked  their  school  crews 
were  tried  in  a  crew  vdiidi  was  made  up 
in  every  case  of  practically  the  same  men. 

About  eighty  freshmen  who  chose  row- 
ing as  their  form  of  required  athletics  are 
now  at  work  on  the  machines  in  the  Newell 
Boat  House  under  the  coaching  of  Dr. 
Howe,  W.  Haines,  and  H.  H.  Haines. 


TWO  BASKETBALL  VKTrORIES 

The  Harvard  basketball  team  won  bodi  of  hs 

gani'-s  la-^l  w.fk.  On  Tiusilav,  Dec.  13,  it  fltft-al- 
ed  Northeastern  College,  41  poiBts  to  22,  and  on 
Friday,  Dee.  17,  it  defeated  Middlebiixy  CoDeie, 
37  points  to  27.  Both  gamei  were  played  in  the 
Hemenway  Cymnaoium. 
In  the  Northeaatem  College  game  both  tean* 

fntilrcj  rf'ppateflly,  anrl  the  shooting  was  far  from 
skillful.  Lowenthal  scored  eight  goals  for  Har- 
vard, and  Pallo  eewred  four  gods  and  eeven  dioli 
from  the  foul-line. 

Middlebury  led  Harvard  through  most  of  dM 
first  half  of  the  game  on  Friday,  but  Harvard 
was  one  point  alu-atl  \vhen  the  half  was  nvf-r,  and 
in  the  second  half  scored  twenty  points  to  Middle- 
bury's  eleven.  Pallo  aoored  three  goals  from  Ae 
floor  and  eleven  from  the  fnuMine. 

The  summary  of  the  Middlebury  game  follows: 


Harvard. 
Pallo*  r.f. 

Lowenthal,  Steven!^  U. 
Love,  Sipp,  c. 
RodSfiky,  E^m,  r.g. 
Black.  Miller,  Lg. 


Middlebury. 
l.g.,  Ryan,  Lacy 

r.g.,  Reinbrecht 
c,  Timberman 
Lf.,  Leonard 

ri..  Hardy,  Rich 


Score:  Harvard  37,  Middlebury  27.  Goals 
from  floor:  Lowenthal  5,  Pallo  3.  Timberman  3, 
Leonard  3,  Love  2,  Sipp  2.  Reinbrecht  2,  Black, 
Rich.  Cools  from  fouls:  Pallo  11,  I^onard  9. 
Referee:  MacDonald.  Umpire,  Tower.  Time: 
2(NBinnte  halves. 

THE  SQUASH  RACQUETS  TEAMS 

*  Harvard  won  all  its  sqoaah  raeqneta  matches 

last  week.  Team  A  defeated  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston  at  Cambridge  laat  Saturday  afternoon, 
four  to  one.  The  acores  in  that  meet  were;  Mal« 

colm  Bradlee,  '22,  defeated  H.  V.  Greenough.  '05, 

9-  15,  15-lL  lS-10.  lS-6;  G.  D.  Haywanl,  '12,  de- 
feated D.  BCcK.  Key.  *22,  lS-9,  15-11.  lS-13; 
Myles  P.  Baker.  '22,  defeated  R.  B.  Wigglesworth, 
12.  10-15.  15-13,  10-15.  15-10.  15-7;  R.  E.  Smith, 
*22,  defeated  P.  E.  CaUanan,  IS,  15-13,  15-12. 

10-  IS.  18-16;  E.  M.  Hinkle.  '23,  defeated  0.  T. 
Russell,  '11, 12-15, 15-8.  16-14,  18-15. 

Team  B  defeated  the  Newton  Centre  Sqnaah 
Racquets  Club,  5  matches  to  0,  at  Newton  on  Sat- 
urday. In  an  informal  meet  on  Dec  14  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  team  A  defeated  St  PaaTs  SdmoL  9 
matches  to  2.  Harvard  Team  A  is  now  tif  1  with 
the  Union  Boat  Gub  of  Beaton  for  first  place  in 
the  MasMchoeetts  Sqnaah  Racquets  AaeooiatioD. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  SOCCER  TEAM 

R.  W.  Heizer,  '23,  of  Cambridge,  has  been 
elected  captain  of  the  nnivenity  leocer  team 
for  next  year.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
university  team  for  two  yean,  playing  at  left 
farwaid. 
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DINNER  TO  THE  ELEVEN 

The  Huraitl  Qub  of  Boiton  gave  a  dinner  to 

the  football  team  of  1921  at  thr  Hub  house  on 
the  evenijag  of  Friday,  Dec.  16.  Harvard  Hall, 
4e  laign  kmmb  of  the  clnb,  wai  uiuwdeJ  at  the 
dimer,  and  aeveral  hundred  men  who  cnii1<]  not 
gel  Mate  at  the  tablet  joined  Uie  company  when 
At  aftenlniner  apeaking  began. 

Jamp*!  Lawmnrf,  '01,  \  ire  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Qub,  presided,  and  introduced  Dean  Briggs 
ao  toostmaater.  The  apeaken  were  F.  W.  Moore, 
^93,  Gradual'-  Tr<-asurer  of  Har\ard  Athletics; 
Robert  T.  Fisher,  '12,  head  coach  of  the  eleven; 
Walter  H.  Trnmboll,  Jr.,  15,  wdl  known  at 
player  and  coach;  Captain  Kane  of  the  1921  elev- 
en ;  and  Captain  Buell  of  the  1922  eleven,  Lothiop 
Witldnglon,       led  the  cheering,  and  CiinII  J. 

Swan,  "01.  directcH  the  sinpinR,  The  HaffUd 
Band  added  to  the  enjoyment. 

The  greateat  enthnaiaam  prevailed.  Qieers  were 
given  not  only  for  the  Harvard  players,  but  also 
for  Yale  and  for  Captain  Aldrich  of  the  New 
Haven  teaaL  Small  gold  foothalh,  aa  mementoea 
of  the  \-ictory  over  Yale,  were  presented  to  the 
Harvard  players,  and  gold  medale  to  the  coaches. 
The  ladiai  of  aevetml  of  die  plajan  wen  at  Aa 


STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS 

Carl  L.  Schrader,  for  many  yeara  inatmctor  in 
c>Tnna$tics  at  Harvard,  has  been  appointed  State 
director  of  athletics  in  the  public  scboola  of  Mas* 
aadnwtta.  That  oflke  was  erealed  hf  Ae 
Ma»»achusetts  Legislature  last  year.  Mr.  Schra- 
der will  take  up  hia  new  dutiea  on  Feb,  1,  1922. 
He  win  be  under  the  direction  ef  the  State  Bosrd 

of  Education. 

For  the  past  sixteen  years  Mr.  Schrader  haa 
been  an  instmctof,  leetarer,  and  the  assistant 

director  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education,  which  was  established  by  Dr. 
Dadley  A  Sargent  Mr.  Schrader  has  been  con> 
■ected  in  various  capacities  with  other  educatipn* 
al  iBBtitutiona.  He  waa  for  three  years  president 
of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Amerlean  Physical 
Bdtalion  Association,  and  for  two  years  v.as 
preasdeat  of  the  Boston  Physical  Education  As- 


FENCING  TEAM  WINS 

The  Harvard  fencing  team  defeated  a  team  of 
former  Annap<di8  fencers  last  Saturday  after* 
—on  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasiani.  In  the  foils 
■atrhe*.  Hanard  won  six  to  three;  and  in  the 
dnielling  swords,  three  to  one.  After  the  match 
wna  over,  W.  H.  RnaaeH,  3  SXA.,  and  Fallen- 
weldT.  former  Navy  champion,  and  S.  H.  Ord- 
way,  Jr.,  1  Law,  and  Webb  of  the  ?iavy,  gave  two 
eiWwtisn  aabra  Matchss. 


SENIOR  CLASS  DAY  OFHCERS 
The  dass  of  1922  has 'elected  the  following 

officfrs  fur  Class  Day:  First  marshal,  Richmond 
Keith  Kane  of  Newport,  R.  1.;  second  marshal, 
John  Fiake  Brown,  Jr.,  of  PlymouA;  third  mar- 
shal, Richard  Chute  of  Boston;  treasurer.  Rich* 
ard  Robertson  Uiggins  of  Winchester;  ivy  orator, 
Jeeeph  Alger,  Jr.,  of  Brockton;  orator,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Jones,  Jr  .  nf  \tlanta,  Ca. ;  port.  Wil* 
liam  Whitman,  3d.,  of  lio.ston;  chorister,  Howard 
EUiott,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City;  odist,  ^iam  El- 
lery  Sedgwick  of  Storkhrid^e. 

Kane,  the  first  marshal,  was  captain  of  the 
deven  during  the  season  jnst  ended;  he  has 
played  for  three  years  on  the  university  football 
team  and  rowed  two  years  on  the  university 
crew.  Brown  was  a  gnaid  on  the  eleven;  this 
was  his  third  year  on  the  squad,  but  his  first  as 
a  first-string  man.  He  is  captain  of  the  track 
and  field  team  and  also  of  the  wrestling  team. 
Chute  is  a  member  of  the  trark  team  and  is 
active  and  prominent  at  Phillips  Urooks  House 
and  in  other  undergraduate  matters.  Higgina 
was  the  manager  of  this  fall's  football  team. 

PRIZES  FOR  ECONOMIC  ESSAYS 

The  subject  of  the  second  prize  essay  competi- 
tion, eondncted  under  the  aosfdeea  of  the  Ameri* 

can  Economic  Association,  is  "The  Relations  of 
Capital  and  Labor."  All  American  citizena  are 
digible  for  the  competition.  Eaaays  must  he 
submitted  in  typewritten  form  before  Sept.  1, 
1922,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Kardson  haa  agdn  oootribnted  the 
prize  money. 

Esch  essay  should  contain  from  7,500  to  25,- 
000  words.   The  prizes  are  $1,000,  $500,  and  $250. 

The  judges  are:  U  iliard  E.  Hotchkiss,  director 
of  the  National  Industrial  Federation  of  Clothing 
Manufacturers;  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  President 
of  Williams  College;  John  Spargo;  William  C 
Praetor,  of  Praetor  A  Gamble;  Samod  Gompeia. 

USE  OF  INDOOR  ATHLETIC  FACUUTIES 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  at  Har- 
vard made  a  record  of  the  student  attendance  on 
Dec.  7,  8,  and  9,  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium, 
University  Squash  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  and 
Freahman  Athletic  Building,  According  to  the 
figures  compiled,  the  average  number  of  men  vho 
use  these  indoor  athletic  buildings  daily  is  now 
1,229,  as  against  856  a  year  ago.  The  average 
attendance  by  buildings  is  as  follows:  Gym* 
nasium,  621;  Squaah  Courts,  348;  Swinuniag 
Pool,  85;  Freshman  AtMetIc  Building,  174.  The 
largest  gain  over  the  figures  compiled  at  the  same 
time  last  year  is  in  the  attendance  at  the  Uni* 
vetsity  Squash  Courts. 
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Committees  Appointed  by  the  Overseers 


THE  Visiting  Coroinittees  which  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting 
the  various  departments  of  Har- 
vard University  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  have  been  appointed  for 
the  current  academic  year.  Some  of 
the  members  are  Overseen,  but  in  accord- 
anre  with  custom  manv  of  them  are  chos- 
en  from  outside  the  Hoard,  and  some  are 
not  Harvard  graduates. 

George  Wigglesworth,  *74,  of  Ifflton, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  since 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Robert 
Grant,  '73,  of  Boston,  continues  as  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee.  Two 
new  members  of  this  committee  arc  Jerome 
D.  Greene,  '96,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Homer  Gage,  '82,  of  W  orrester,  who  lake 
the  places  on  the  committee  of  Judge  Grant 
and  Robert  F.  Herrick,  '90,  whose  terms 
have  expired.  Those  who  continue  as 
members  of  the  committee  are  Howard 
Elliott,  '81.  of  New  York,  Francis  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  Jr.,  '00,  of  Boston,  Francis  R.  Ap- 
pleton,  '75,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  W. 
Lament,  *92y  of  New  York. 

There  is  one  change  in  the  Committee 
on  Harvard  College:  Langdon  P.  Marvin, 
'98,  of  New  York,  takes  the  place  left  vlk- 
cant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell.  The  other  members  are  Jerome 
D.  Crci  Tie.  "95,  of  New  York,  chairman, 
Leonard  Wood,  M.D.  '84,  of  Manila,  P.  I., 
ArUiur  Woods,  '92,  of  New  York,  Ellery 
Sedgwick,  '91-,  of  Boston,  J.  Pierpont  Mor> 
gan,  *89,  of  New  York,  and  Francis  L.  Hig* 
ginson,  Jr.,  *00,  of  Boston. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  Committee 
on  Elections,  which,  on  account  of  the 
probability  that  the  Board  will  soon 
change  the  rules  for  the  election  of  Over- 
seers, is  of  special  importance  this  year. 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  EL.D.  (Hon.)  '18.  of  New 
York,  former  Dean  of  the  Business  School, 
is  chainDao.  The  other  members  are  Wil- 


liam Thomas,  *73,  of  San  Francisco; 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  '04,  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford,  '69.  of  Boston, 
former  Dean  of  the  Metlieal  Schor)! ;  and 
N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  '97,  of  Boston. 

Rt  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent,  S.T.D. 
(Hon.)  '13,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  \^'r-tri;i 
New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  takes  the  place  of  Rev.  George 
A.  Gordon,  '81,  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pleton  Chapel,  and  also  becomes  chairman 
of  Uie  Committee  on  Indie  Philology  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  <m  the  Divin- 
ity  School. 

Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  '71,  retires  from 
the  diairmanriiip  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Classics,  but  remains  a  member  of  the 
committee.  He  is  succeeded  as  chairman 
by  Francis  R.  Appleton,  '75,  of  New  York. 

Owen  Wister,  '82,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
again  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En|^ 
lisli  and  Musio.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
'04,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Phil- 
osophy and  Psychology,  and  Eliot  Wads- 
worth,  *98,  of  Washington,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory. 

A  number  of  well-known  men  are  added 
to  the  Committee  to  visit  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  They  are  Judge 
Frederick  P.  Cabot,  HN),  and  James  J. 
Storrow,  '85,  both  of  Boston,  Payson 
Smith,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  the 
New  York  Times,  former  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  New  York  State. 

Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  of  New  York, 
takes  General  Wood's  place  as  ohairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Science  and 
Tactics.  General  Wood  remains  a  mem' 
hett  together  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
'ai,  Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98,  Arthur  Woods, 
*02.  'rhcndore  Roosevelt,  '00.  and  otliers. 

William  W.  Comfort,  '95,  President  of 
Haverford  College,  joins  the  Committee  on 
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the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences;* 
mihii  Thomson,  S.D.  (Hon.)  '09,  retpntly 
art  in;.'  Prr^iHrnt  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Teclinology,  is  appointed  to  the 
Conmiitlees  on  Cfaenustry  and  Physics; 
James  Jackson,  '04,  of  Boston,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Geology;  John  Lord 
O'Brian,  '96,  of  Buffalo,  is  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Government, 
of  which  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  '93,  is 
chairman,  succeeding  Robert  F.  Herrick, 
'90. 

HARVARD  DOCTORS  TAKE  HIGH  RANK 

Graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  have  appeared  in  eight  of  the 
eleven  examinations  by  the  National  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  and  have  made  an 
excellent  record;  they  attained  first  place 
in  three  of  the  ten  important  subjects  of 
the  examination-i  and  second  place  in  two 
others,  a  record  equalled  by  the  graduates 
of  only  one  other  schooL  First  rank  was 
obtained  in  anatomy,  biochemistry,  and 
pharmacology;  in  the  last  their  record  is 
unique,  for  thev  not  oiilv  surpass<*d  the 
graduates  of  all  oilier  schools,  but  it  is 
the  only  subject  in  which  a  Harvard  man 
has  never  failed.  The  graduates  of  the 
sdiool  ranking  second  made  twenty  per 
cent,  failures. 

The  examinations  of  the  National  Board 
of  Medical  £jiaminers  were  originated  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  national 
standards  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
standards  so  high  that  the  individual  states 
and  other  bodies  holding  medical  examina- 
tions uould  accept  the  results. 

The  standing  which  tliese  examinations 
have  already  attained  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  their  results  are  accepted  by  the  Army, 
\avy,  and  Public  Health  Service,  bv 
Iv^cntv  stal**s.  and,  except  for  certain  legal 
restrictions  which  will  doubtless  soon  be 
removed,  by  eleven  others,  by  the  Mayo 
Foundation,  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and,  after  an  unusually  careful  in- 
Vf*itigation  of  the  mclhods  pursued.  l)v 
the  Conjoint  Examining  Board  of  Kng- 
land  and  the  Triplicate  Qualification 
Board  of  Scotland. 


SCHOOLS  WHICH  FEED  HARVARD 

According  to  .statistics  compiled  by  the 
Harvard  Coniniittee  on  Admission,  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  this 
year's  freshman  class  in  Harvard  College 
and  the  Engineering  School  oome  from 
schools  in  New  England,  and  53  per  cent, 
from  schools  in  Massachusetts.  The  total 
luinilier  (»f  freshmen  is  7.i9;  of  these,  KJ6 
came  from  Massacliusetls  schools,  and  537 
from  schools  in  New  England.  Only 
twenty-five  entered  college  without  gradu- 
ating from  a  preparatory  school ;  of  those, 
'nineteen  rame  from  Massachusetts,  two 
from  France,  and  two  from  Sv^itzerland. 

The  other  States  whose  schools  sent 
more  than  ten  men  to  Harvard  are:  New 
York,  76  students;  New  Hampshire,  39; 
Connecticut,  51;  New  Jersey,  19;  Penn- 
sylvania, 15;  Illinois,  14;  Ohio,  14; 
Hliode  Island,  12. 

Hie  Boston  Latin  School  baa  59  gradu- 
ates in  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard,  a 
larger  number  than  any  other  s'-hool.  The 
figures  for  other  schools  are:  Phillips  Ex- 
eter .Academy,  .'i.S;  Phillips  Andover,  30; 
Cambridge  Latin  School,  20;  Middlesex, 
19;  St.  Mark*s,  18;  St.  PauFs,  18;  Milton, 
17;  Browne  &  Nichols,  15;  Groton,  14; 
Boston  English  High.  11;  Roxbury  Latin, 
11;  Sonierville  High,  10;  Springfield 
High,  10;  Hatkley,  9;  Kent,  9;  Country 
Day,  0;  St.  Georges,  8;  Pomfret,  7. 

CONCERNING  PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE 

Vangala  S.  Ram,  Ph.D.  '20,  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  I'niversity  of  Calcutta,  ex- 
presses his  appieciatiun  of  Phillips  Brooks 
House  at  Harvard  in  the  following  letter 
to  Walter  1.  Hbbetts,  '17,  Graduate  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association: 

I  always  entertain  lively  m-ollcr  tions  .  .  .  . 
of  the  great  good,  kindness,  and  hospitality  that 
the  Hoow  for  which  you  stand  i«  doing.  **Piety, 
charity,  ami  hospitality"  have  become  throimli 
the  influence  ot  the  iiouse  also  my  watchwords 
and  mottoes  ttirooghout  mf  life.  It  has  been  my 
life  long  ambition  to  establish  a  Phillips  Brooks 
House  here  in  the  Calcutta  University  for  the 
good  of  the  student  body  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
succp^i'^ful  in  it.  TIip  one  thing  real  and  of  last- 
ing influence  in  my  Harvard  life  is  the  Brooks 
Home  As8«ciatloii.  .  .  . 
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TO  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

The  folIowin<i  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  Dean  Donhain  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion has  recently  sent  to  the  men  who 
graduated  from  the  School  in  1920  or 
1921: 

Supplementing  my  practice  of  speaicing  my 
mind  very  freely  to  men  while  they  are  in 
School,  I  am  now  doing  the  same  thing  in  what  I 
might  call  "Pastoral  Letter  No.  1"  to  you  men 
who  have  graduated  from  the  School  during  the 
period  I  have  been  Dean. 

You  should  not  become  impatient  of  routine 
jobs  and  expect  immediately  executive  work  of 
the  nature  for  which  your  training  in  the  School 
was  intended  to  fit  you.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced 
that  some  of  you  may  actually  need  to  ask  for 
more  time  on  the  early  routine  jobs  than  your 
chiefs  will  expect.  There  is  much  more  danger 
that  you  may  go  ahead  too  rapidly  in  the  first 
year  or  two  than  that  you  progress  too  slowly.  In 
some  directions  the  training  in  the  School  gives 
you  an  advantage  even  during  the  early  days  over 
men  who  lack  this  training,  but  as  you  know 
it  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  fundamental 
technique  of  your  particular  indu8tr>'.  If  you 
go  ahead  too  fast,  you  may  find  yourself  slowed 
down  later  because  you  have  not  supplemented 


«ur  training  by  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  technique  end  routine. 

I  am  sure  you  wilt  be  interested  in  a  letter  I 
just  received  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Wakeman,  general 
manager  of  the  Fore  River  plant  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation.  I  enclose  a  copy. 
It  not  only  states  my  own  views,  but  I  know  that 
it  slates  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  School. 

Moreover,  and  especially  important,  promotion 
should  come  not  only  through  the  action  of  the 
Iwss  but,  if  it  has  a  sure  foundation,  with  the 
cordial  support  of  the  others  about  you  in  the 
organization.  To  secure  this  recognition  by  men 
around  you  requires  time  and  modesty;  the  fact 
that  you  are  trained  in  this  School  may  in  a  way 
be  a  handicap. 

This  pastoral  letter  is  not  written  to  show  to 
your  chief.  I  have  not,  however,  the  slightest 
objection  to  your  doing  so. 

Mr.  Wakeman's  letter  to  which  Dean 
Donham  referred,  is  here  given: 

My  dear  Dean  Donham: 

.\long  the  lines  of  our  conversation  at  the  very 
pleasant  "Get  together"  meeting  which  was  held 
at  the  Harvard  Club  on  Wednesday  night,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  very  important 
things  which  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  thoroughly  was  the  fact  that  gradu- 
ates of  universities  and  graduate  schools  whom  I 
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b«ve  come  in  contact  with,  and  this  statement 
it  not  confined  to  any  one  university,  did  not 
teem  to  realize  the  necessity  of  spending  a  cer- 
tiin  amount  of  time,  when  they  enter  an  industry, 
in  building  a  foundation  in  that  particular  in- 
dustry. 

As  we  all  know,  desirable  positions  in  industry 
ue  many,  and  it  has  been  my  obser>'ation  that 
the  men  who  are  holding  these  positions  at  the 
prrsent  time  are  those  who  spent  a  considerable 
lime  in  obtaining  a  thorough  foundation. 

In  many  cases,  it  has  taken  eight  or  ten  years 
to  secure  this,  and  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
stick  at  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  if  you  can 
call  it  such,  is  the  man  who  generally  goes  ahead 
t  good  deal  faster  after  he  has  been  out  of  col- 
lege eight  or  ten  years,  than  the  man  who  shifts 
around  and  is  continually  trying  to  jump^  ahead 
without  getting  the  necessary  foundation. 

I  believe  that  everything  in  this  world  has  a 
price.  It  may  be  money,  it  may  be  time,  it  may 
be  giving  up  things  that  we  would  like  to  do  at 
the  moment,  but  unless  a  man  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  he  will  never  obtain  the  lasting  satis- 
faction that  there  is  in  holding  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  my  experience  with  some  two  hundred  col- 
lege men,  the  one  point  that  stands  out  above 
all  others  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  man  to 
jump  into  a  position  of  responsibility  and  tru-^i 
before  he  is  able  to  handle  it,  and  we  have  made 


many  mistakes  in  giving  positions  to  men  who 
were  not  able  to  handle  them. 

If  it  were  possible  to  impress  on  the  man  who 
goes  out  of  our  universities  and  colleges  this 
one  fact,  it  would  save  our  graduates  many  disap- 
pointments and  would  certainly  increase  their 
happiness  and  make  for  a  more  successful  career 
in  their  future  years. 

RECENT  BOOKS 

'98 — 'Ellery  C.  Stowell,  "Intervention  in  Inter- 
national Law,"  John  Byrne  &  Co.:  A  setting 
forth  of  the  occasions  when  a  state  is  justified 
in  employing  force  or  the  menace  of  force  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  another  stale;  by  a  form- 
er Assistant  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Price,  %A. 

'O-S — Isaiah  Bowman,  "The  New  World;  Prob- 
lems in  Political  Geography,"  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.:  by  the  Director  of  the  .American 
Geograpliical  Society. 

'06 — Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  Jr.,  "The 
Story  of  Mankind,"  Boni  &  Liveright:  .\  survey 
of  world  history  by  the  Professor  of  Social  Sci- 
ences in  Antioch  College. 

"Letter^  and  Journals  of  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,"  edited  by  Mary  Thacher  Higginson, 
Houghton  Mifflin:  Thoughts  and  experiences  of 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1841,  at  home, 
abroad,  on  the  Civil  War  battle  field,  at  Newport 
in  the  sixties,  and  Cambridge.  Price,  |4. 
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DEATH  OF  MISS  H.  S.  LEAVITT 

Miss  Henrietta  Swan  Leavitt,  for  more  than 
twenty  yean  a  memlNnr  «f  the  itaff  of  the  Har* 

wrd  Aslronomical  CMisorsatory,  died  at  her  home 
in  Cambridge  on  Dec.  12.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
Raddffle  College,  and  had  atudied  astronomy  as 
a  graduate  student.  She  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Harvard  CNttservatory  in  189S,  and  finally  was  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  photooiraphir  stellar 
photometry.  She  determined  tlx-  l>ii<;iitn*  >s  of 
a  series  of  stars  near  the  north  polr  raiifiiiif:  from 
the  fourth  to  the  twentieth  magnitude;  discovered 
four  new  stars  and  2,400  variables  of  about  half 
of  all  the  known  variable  star<:  formulated  a  law 
establishing  a  definite  relation  between  the  bright- 
ness and  the  length  of  period  of  mch  yariahlea; 
and  made  other  notewortlu  acliicvements  in  as- 
tronomy. The  scientific  re&ulla  of  her  worl^  form 
parts  of  volmnes  60»  71, 84^  and  85  hi  the  **Annak 
of  the  Hanraid  ObaefTatMy.** 

PIERIAN  SODAUTY  "ON  TOUR" 

The  Pierian  Sodality  will  give  concerts  in 
Providence,  New  Y'orli  City,  and  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  recess.  The  Phmdenoe  coo* 
cert,  which  will  take  place  in  Infantry  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  23,  will  be  a  "pop"  concert, 
given  under  the  auspicea  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  New  York  concert  will  be 
given  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  26  in  Carnegie  Hall ; 
the  orchestra  wilt  be  assisted  by  Madame  Helen 
Stanley,  soloist.  The  final  concert  will  be  given 
in  the  National  Theatre,  Washington,  on  the  after* 
noon  of  Dec.  27. 

OFnCERS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1923 

The  class  of  1923,  after  balloting  for  three 

days  in  ordrr  to  ra^t  the  number  of  votes  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  the  class,  has  elected  the 
following  oficers:  President,  J.  G.  Flint  of 
Boston;  vice-president,  P.  B.  Kunhardt  of  North 
Andover;  secretary -treasurer,  Morris  Duane  of 
Pliiladelphia;  nerobers  of  the  Student  Council, 
B.  S.  Cogan  of  Stoneham,  M.  W.  Self  of  .Abi- 
lene, Tex.,  A.  H.  Ladd  of  Milton,  and  C.  H. 
Hawes  of  Fall  River. 

DECEMBER  "LAW  REVIEW** 

Leading  articles  in  tlie  Harvard  Law  Review 

for  December  are:  "A  Ministr>'  of  Justice."  by 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  Justice  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court;  **Judicial  Review  of  Administra- 
Action  by  the  Ferleral  Supreme  ("ourt,"  b> 
L.  y.  .Albertsworth,  Professor  at  the  L'niversity 
of  Wyoming  Law  School;  "Navistable  Waters  of 
the  I'nited  .Staten— State  and  National  Control," 
by  Merritt  Surr,  LL.B.  "81,  of  the  Chicago  bar. 


NO  BULLETIN  NEXT  WEEK 

Because  of  the  Christmas  recess  in  the 
University  and  in  accordance  widk  cintom 
the  BtnXETiN  will  not  be  iamied  next  week. 
The  next  number  will  be  dated  Jan.  5^ 
1922. 

CALENDAR 

Friday,  Dec.  23. 
(iliri!<tnia!i  recess  begins. 

Pierian  Sodality,  "Pop"  Concert*  Infantry  HaH 
Providence,  R  .  I 

Saturday,  Dec  24. 
Cfariatraas  Eve  Recepdon.  President  and  Mn. 

Lowell  will  be  at  home  to  members  of  the  Uni* 
versity,  17  Quincy  St.,  8  to  10  P.  M. 

Sunday,  Dec.  25. 
Appleton  Chspel  service,  11  A.  preacher. 
Professor  Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  D.D,  ILSK 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Preachers. 

Monday,  Dec.  26. 
Pierian  Sodality,  Symphony  CoDCeit,  Cusegie 
Hall,  New  York  City.  8  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  27. 
Pierian  Sodality,  Symphony  Concert,  National 
Theatre,  Waahittgtoii,  D.  C,  4k30  P.  M. 

Sati  RDAv,  Dr.c.  3L 
Pi  Eta  play.  '  Don't  Mind  if  I  Do,"  Jordan  UaU. 
Boston,  8  P.  M. 

Sunday,  Jan.  1. 

Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  \.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  James  Albert  Beebe,  D.D.,  I>ean  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 

Monday,  Jan.  2. 
Christmas  Recess  ends. 

Pi  Eta  plav.  "Don't  Mind  if  I  do,"  Players 
Hall,  West  Novton.  8  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  4. 
Pi  Eia  play.  "Don't  Mind  if  I  Do,"  bfintry 
Hall,  Providence,  R.  L,  8  P.  BL 

Pn»*T,  Jan.  6. 
Pi  Eta  plav.  "Don't  Mind  if  I  Do.**  PS  Eta 
Theativ,  8  P.  M. 

Saturday,  Jan.  7. 
Harvard  Band,  Concert,  Hotd  Sonenet,  Boa* 
ton.  8  P.  M. 

Squash  Racquets  match.  Tennis  and  Racquets 
Club  vs.  Harvard. 

Pi  Eta  play.  '*Don*t  Mind  if  I  Do»**  Pi  Eta 
Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

Sunday,  Ja.v.  8. 

Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.M.,  preachar, 

]h  \.  Paul  Revere  Frothinpham.  Minister  of  d» 
.\rlington  Street  Church,  Boston. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

Tbe  AliuBiii  AtMdatioa  <m  tcqaett  wiU  give  the  addmees  of  Huvard  oieii. 


Vl^Heneu  Eberherdt  b  at  289  R<m  St, 

Porlltnd,  Ore. 

VJ— The  engagement  of  Ralph  W.  Cray  to  Mrs. 
Chain  Merrian  of  Weaton,  Maaa^  haa  been  an- 

tU-John  R.  Locke.  A.M.  02,  LL.B.  '05.  baa 
mmi  from  Netr  Yoile  to  Ptntland,  Me.  Hia 
jddfps*  in  Portland  is  179  State  St. 

IQI— Robert  H.  Watson  is  general  superinten- 
fat  flf  tbe  Ford  Blaat  Faiiiaee»  Deariioni,  Mich. 
TIcK  fumarr><s  established  three  WOlld'a  reomda 
fir  production  in  the  past  year. 

AM.  Dl— Ardinr  B.  Darling  i»  teaching  Eur> 
gprin  hislor>  ;it  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

102— Alfred  1'.  tialier  is  manager  of  tbe  new 
iaiMai  depertOMnt  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust 
Co..  Boilim. 

1Dl2— Richard  K.  Hale  of  Brookline  has  been 
itappointed  Aaaoeiate  Commiaaioner  of  the  Dir- 

ision  of  Waterways  and  Public  Land*  in  tbe 
IfsMidiusetis  Department  of  Public  Works. 

«}-William  A.  McUtighllB.  A.M.  '2Q,  ia  Aa- 
Mciate  Professor  of  French  at  the  Univertity 
«(  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

\I3-Franeia  W.  Peabody,  M^D.  D7,  ia  apend- 
in;  four  months  in  Peking.  China,  as  visiting 
Profc^r  of  .Medicine  in  the  Peking  Union  Med- 
ical Csllege. 

IB— J.  A.  WilM.n  is  with  the  United  States 
Gypsnm  Co.,  Chicago.  His  address  ia  1109  Erie 
St.  Oak  Park,  III. 

Tl'?  \.  D.  V^ilt,  Jr..  who*e  permanent  address 
B  \m  \an  Dyke  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  be  at 
the  Huntd  Ctmb  of  New  York  until  Jan.  1, 
19Z2. 

W-R.  R.  Alexander,  LL.B.  '07,  who  for  scv- 
oal  feaia  haa  been  trust  oficer  4^  tlw  Qeveland 

Trwt  Co,  resigned,  Nov.  lf>,  and  formed  the  A. 
K.  .\lrxander  Co ,  to  deal  in  investment  securi- 
lin  His  address  in  Wurlitaer  Building,  1017 
Eoffid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  O. 

"W-The  address  of  Arthur  J.  Pates  is  4018 
MirlUro  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OV-  The  address  of  F.  M.  .Sawver.  S  R  '06, 
M.E.  "(B.  is  Gardens  Apartment,  Forest  Hills, 
L  I,  .\.  Y. 

"0*— .\  daupht'T.  Cary  Ware,  was  born,  Nov. 
a,  1921,  to  Hi.  hard  C  \^  are  and  Mrs.  (Mar- 
ftri  Cabot)  Ware. 

US—Ceorge  W.  Dial's  addresa  ia  S607  Loraine 
.l»e.  Detroit,  Mich. 

\IS— Raymond  II.  Oveson  has  been  elected 
praidcnt  of  tlie  Mataachoaetta  Agricultural 
Chk 


^05— Arthur  A.  Simmons  is  aecretary  of  the  Y. 

M.  C.  A.,  in  Berlin.  Germany.  His  wnrk  is  among 
refugees  in  the  Refugee  Camp,  and  among  the 
hoya  of  the  three  high  achoola  where  Ruaaian  boya 
attend  itrhool.  His  permanent  address  is  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"06— Herbert  P.  Arnold,  AJtf.  '07,  ia  aetiiig 
head  ma^-t^  r.  and  teaching  Latin  and  French,  at 
the  Woodmere  School,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  I.  Langmaid,  LLB.  *11,  until  re> 
oently  a  ni'  mlK-r  of  the  Faculty  of  Tulane  Uni- 
veiaity,  is  now  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Mlaaouri,  Colombia,  Mo. 

'06 — The  addre-is  of  Charles  S.  Lewis,  Jr.,  ia 
2919  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.M.  tNS— Robert  O.  Bnoef,  Ph.D.  *12,  ia  head 
of  the  Modern  Language  Deputnent  at  niinoia 
.College,  Jacksonville,  111. 

D7— W.  Carson  Ryan,  |r.,  Profeaaor  of  Eduea* 
lion  at  Swarthmore  College,  has  become  one  of 
the  editors  of  School  and  Society,  tbe  weekly 
educational  joumaL  'Ryan  was  for  soaoe  time  in 
Washington  with  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of 
Education  and  more  recently  has  been  educa- 
tional editor  of  the  New  York  faeninf  Post. 

'07 — James  Kent  Stone's  address  is  in  care  of 
Brumley,  Chamlx-rlain  &  Co.,  21  Congress  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  His  home  addresa  ia  21  Mon* 
mouth  Court,  Brookline,  Mass. 

'08 — A  daughter,  Eleanor  Harding,  was  bom, 
Nov.  20,  1921.  to  Louis  B.  Harding  and  Eleanor 
(KudloiT)  Harding. 

'08 — The  engagement  of  Kenneth  Howes, 
LLB.  *10,  to  Mtsa  Edith  Forbea  Perkina  of  Fram- 
ingham  has  been  announced. 

'08— Carl  B.  Wetherell,  A.M.  '18,  is  Unitarian 
Field  .Serretar\  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  office 
is  at  .ilO  Pheian  HuildiriK.  S:in  Fr.incisco.  where, 
he  says,  a  cordial  reception  awaits  Harvard  men 
at  all  times. 

A.M.  •()«  George  Clarke  Cox.  P!i  P.  '10.  deliv- 
ered an  add'ess  on  "Beauty  in  Building"  before 
the  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Alt  Association  on  Nov.  21. 
He  is  also  giving  four  lectures  on  Friday  after- 
noons in  Novi-mher  and  December  before  the 
Women's  City  Club  of  New  York  on  "Fuiida 
mental  Ideas  in  the  Conatitution  of  tlie  United 
States." 

'09-'Warren  H.  F.mens's  addreaa  ia  30  Linden 
Place,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

"09 — ^Arlhur  C.  Frost  is  1'.  .S.  Consul  at  Guate- 
mala City,  Guatamala. 

0*^  John  P.  .S.  Harrison's  home  address  is  39 
West  82d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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'09 — Alfred  R.  Heath  is  vice-prestdenl  of  the 
New  York  Service  Co.,  consoltiDf  and  operttiiig 

enRinecrs.  141  East  2<)th  St..  New  York  City. 
His  home  address  is  Woodmere,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
•  '09^Heri)ert  W.  Hinee  is  minister  of  the  First 
Baptist  Chuieh  of  Kankak<  r.  Ill 

109— Ei^ar  T.  P.  Walker,  architect,  has  offices 
in  the  Litde  Baflding,  Boston. 

'09  Paul  Withington,  M.D.  '14,  is  practising 
medicine  at  1141  Alakea  St.,  Honolulu.  He  is 
in  pkrtnersliip  with  Dr.  C.  B.  Cooper. 

'09 — Burgess  W.  Woolcy  is  with  the  ArRPntine 
Ainerican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  64  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 

'10-G.  S.  Bohlin's  address  is  159  High  St,  So. 
Manchester,  Conn. 

'10  A  daughter  was  born  at  16  Valcarres 
Road,  West  NVwton,  Nov.  2.i,  1921,  to  Philip 
W.  Carter  and  Mrs.  (barter.  This  is  Carter's 
third  child. 

A.M.  '10 — Daniel  J.  Racol  is  .\ssififant  Pro- 
fess<»r  of  p]ur«)|x'an  and  American  history  at 
Washington  and  Lee  I'niversily,  Ivexington,  Va. 

M.D.  '10 — Alltert  M.  Dunlap  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Otolojjy  and  Rhinology  at 
the  Peking  I'nion  Medical  College,  China. 

Or.  'lO-ll—William  L.  Corbin  is  head  of  the 
English  Department  at  Ho>tnn  I'niversity. 

'11 — Profes.sor  Henry  Crattan  Doyle  of  ('corge 
Washington  rnivrrsity,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
elected  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Association  of 
Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  on  Nov.  26.  Doyle  is  also  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Spanish,  which  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, under  the  auspices  of  George  Washington 
University,  Dec.  30  and  31. 

*11 — A  son,  William  Murray  Taussig,  was  bom 
Aug.  30,  1921.  to  William  G.  Ttussig  and  Bealiiee 
Murray  Taussig. 

*12— D.  H.  Barrett's  address  is  149  Davenport 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'12— The  address  of  Hulbert  G.  Emery,  A..M. 
*13,  is  2963  Mt  Ephraim  Road,  Fairview,  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

'12— Samuel  T.  Farquhar,  Gr.  Bus.  '12  13,  was 
married  to  Mias  Helen  Leete  of  San  Francisco  on 
Joly  2t  1921.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Faiqnhar  k  Setd,  Inc.,  advertising  agents,  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

'12— Walter  H.  Lacey  has  been  elected  chair- 
man (rf  a  coBunittee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  president  and  arrange  for  the  annual  sum* 
mer  meetiag  of  the  Hanraid  Qah  of  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Med.  *12-13— S.  H.  Chuan  is  director  of  the 
Aimy  Medical  College  at  Peking.  He  has  re- 
cently returned  to  China  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
where  he  r^resented  the  Chinese  government 


at  the  International  Congress  of  Military  Sur- 
geons. 

'13 — ^The  engagement  of  Theodore  Chadwick 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Zerrahn  of  Milton,  Mass.,  ha» 
been  announced. 

'13— Carey  T.  Cliamberlin's  addreoS  is  86 
Sparks  St.,  Camibridge,  Masa. 

*13— Samuel  K.  Gibeon  is  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co,  220 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  His  permanent  ad- 
dress remains  34  Gorham  St,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

'13  Ralph  B.  Romaine,  Law  '12  13,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  an  assistant  counsel,  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  and  a  special  assisUnt  in  ad- 
miralty to  the  United  States  .Attorney  for  the 
districts  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His 
office  is  at  45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

'13— The  address  of  Horace  J.  Smith.  Law 
'12-13,  is  3000  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

AJkf.  '13— R  V.  Crawford,  Ph.D.  18.  is  As- 
sistant Professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

14^Emmett  K.  Carver,  Ph.D.  '17.  is  teaching 
chemistry  at  the  1  divirsity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

'14 — .\rcher  D.  Douglas,  Gr.  '14-15,  is  an  in- 
structor hi  English  at  Indiana  University,  BIooid* 
ington. 

'14 — The  engagement  of  Carroll  F.  Merriam  to 
Miss  Ann  E.  Van  Ness  has  been  announced. 

'11  Sidney  L.  Simmonds  has  been  appointed 
a  nu-niher  of  a  committee  which  will  confer  with 
the  president  and  arange  for  the  annual  summer 
meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Keene,  N.  H. 

A.M.  14 -Neil  C.  Arvin,  Ph.D.  '17,  A.B. 
(Lake  Forest  College,  IlL)  '11,  is  an  instructor 
in  French  at  Yale  University.  From  1917  to 
1919  he  was  an  instructor  in  French  at  Rice 
Institute^  Tex.,  and  he  spent  a  year  as  tr«vd« 
ling  fellow,  studying  Romance  languages  in 
France. 

.A.M.  '14 — Austin  A.  Chute  is  teaching  Latin 
at  the  Newton  Country  Day  Scliool,  Newton, 

Mass. 

'l.S— Edwin  F.  Cahill  is  athletic  dhpector  at  the 
Berlcshire  School,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

'15 — .\  son,  Thayer  Francis,  Jr.,  was  bom, 
Oct.  22,  1921,  at  Boston,  to  Thayer  Francis  and 
Agnes  (Adams)  Francis.  Francis's  address  i» 
336  Tappan  St.  Brooldine,  Mass. 

•15— John  P.  Marquand,  author  of  "The  Un- 
speakable Gentleman,"  sailed  for  England  od 
Nov.  30. 

'15 — Thomas  K.  Meloy  has  recently  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Chinese  Government  Commis- 
sion in  the  study  of  plaM  for  a  new  bridge  to  be 
built  over  the  Yellow  River,  for  the  Peldng- 
Hankow  Railway. 

HID.  nS-Oswald  H.  Rdbertson  to  Asaaeiale 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Peking  Union  Med- 
ical  College,  China. 

16-Phillips  Bradley.  Gr.  '15-16,  Uw  '16-17. 
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\ui»tiu)i  FnrfesMiir  of  PoHtical  Seienee  at 

'16 — Arthur  iN.  Culton  i»  Iracluiig  Spancili  at 
SiauMMM  CMfge,  BMton. 

"16— TIk"  adfiro*-  if  Cipi  tin  l)a\iH  I.orin;;, 
Jr^  U  the  Infantry  School,  Camp  Bennin^  Ga. 

16— George  H.  Lyman,  Jr.,  was  married  at  Si. 
Piul's  Cathedral.  Boston.  \o%.  26.  1921,  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Le«  Higginaoo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mn  Francis  L  Higgtnaon  of  274  Beacon  St., 
Boetnn. 

'16 — A  son,  .Alb«rt  Holden  Norweb,  was  horn, 
at  Waahington,  D.  C,  Nov.  20.  1921.  to  R. 
HeniT  Norweb  and  Mrs.  Norweb. 

'16— Livingatone  Porter's  address  is  Central 
Y.  M.  C  A.  Buildings,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
lx»DdoD,  W.  C.  1. 

'16 — Erwin  Straehley,  Jr.,  is  with  Dr.  John 
I).  Miller,  gynecologist  and  abdnominal  surgeon, 
with  officii  in  the  Norfolk  Building,  8th  and 
Qm  Sta,  Cincinnati,  0. 

16 —  ^Joseph  M.  Waterman  8  address  is  in  care 
flf  tbc  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va. 

A.M  '16  William  H.  Cole  is  Professor  of 
Biology  at  Lake  Fon-st  College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

17—  The  engagement  of  Graham  Aldis,  ,\.M. 
1".  to  Miss  Dorothy  Keeley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Ke«ley  of  Chicago,  has  been  an- 
noaaoed.   Aldia's  addresa  ia  in  caie  of  Aldis  A 
G>.,  247  .Monadnock  Block,  Chicigo. 

17 — Robert  M.  Iknjamin  is  a  third-year  stu- 
drat  at  the  Hanrard  Law  School.  Hia  address 
is  10  Winthrop  Hall.  Canihridp.' 

IT— ICarl  M.  Elisb,  for  the  past  seven  months 
wHh  the  iBtematioiial  News  Service  in  New 
York,  is  now  manager  of  the  St.  Iv<iuis  Bureau  of 
that  oiganixation.  Hia  address  ia  I.  N.  S.  Bureau, 
914  Star  Boilding.  St  Looia.  Mo. 

'17-  ^\  illiani  L.  Gray  is  credit  manager  of  the 
First  Naiional  BanJt  of  Boaton,  70  Federal  St. 

17— John  J.  Rooney  ia  in  charge  of  the  chen- 
>ctl  laboratories  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
li  Robber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

18— Leslie  M.  Swope  is  a  student  in  the  IJni- 
veriity  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School.  His  ad- 
«l«ss  is  645  North  22d  St..  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

19—  .\.  Ra3rmond  Blodgett  is  with  the  Denni- 
»<»  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fiaimn^zhmii.  His  ad- 
drrse  is  1  Concord  Terrace,  Framingham,  .Mass 

19— Richard  G.  W.  Donaldson  is  teaching 
Utin  and  French  at  the  H«iUia,  N.  H.,  High 
vhooL 

19— J.  Dana  Hutchinson  represents  Bird  & 
Ca.,  ■aaofacturers  of  heavy  pspeia,  ro<rf-covep 
'-tc .  of  W'alpole,  Mas?.,  at  Aubwa,  N.  Y. 
H  i  address  is  7  Tuxiil  Sq..  Aubutn. 

19— A  danghier,  Marjerle  Fifine  Johnson,  vrats 
i  rn  Dec  14.  1921,  at  Montreal,  Can.,  to  Jerome 
A.  Johnson  and  Marjorie  (Martin)  Johnson.  Mr. 
•>d  lbs.  Jdmoo  Ihe  at  1375  Gteene  Ave..  Moo* 
trad. 


'19— Harold  H.  R.  Thompson's  address  b  84 

Iflhn  St.,  \X  or»»sier,  Mass. 

19  -  Jolin  B.  W  ilson,  Jr.,  was  married,  Uct. 
20,  1921,  to  Miss  Ruth  W.  Potter,  at  Rudolph,  0. 

Gr.  *1Q2()-M  K.  Brooks,  A.B.  (I  niversity 
o{  Kansas)  '11,  is  an  instructor  in  French  at 
the  Univeraity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HBl. 

Gr.  'W^O Wendell  M.  Coales,  A.B.  (Wil- 
liams) 19,  is  an  instructor  in  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

"20  W  atson    Caswell,    Jr ,    is    in  South 

.-\merica  for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
During  the  next  two  years  his  address  will  be 
in  care  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

*2l>— Merle  E.  Curti  is  teaching  history  and 
political  sci-  nce  at  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

'20 — John  H.  Gardner  is  a  first-year  student 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion.  Hia  present  address  is  linooln  St,  Hing- 

ham,  Mass. 

'20  -Hobeil  G.  Phcmititcr  is  with  the  A.  Storrs 
&  Beuient  Co.,  paper  merchants.  Federal  St., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  28  Pine  St.,  Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

'20— Allen  W.  Pinger  is  studying  in  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Arls  and  Sciences  and 
is  also  teaching  at  Harvard.  His  address  is  42 
Dunater  Hall,  Cambridge. 

'20  Samuel  M.  Polladc  Is  a  chemist  with  the 
Logan,  Johnson  Co.,  bakers  suppijes,  etc., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  31  Ebnhuist  St, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

'20 — ^A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Rocheater,  was 
bom,  Nov.  25,  1921,  to  John  L.  Rochester  and 
Elizabeth  (White)  Rochester.  Rochester  Is  chief 
inspector  at  the  Atlaa  Crucible  Steel  Co.  His 
address  is  745  Waahington  Ave.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

'20— The  engagement  of  William  M.  Rode- 
wald,  Jr.,  to  Miaa  Dorothea  Amory  Codman  has 
been  announced. 

'20— Robert  W.  .Shaw's  addicss  is  Lincohl 
College,  Oxford,  England. 

M.B.A.  '20— J.  H.  Jackson,  A.B.  (Simpson 
College)  '12.  is  teaching  English  composition  at 
Boston  Univeraity  and  also  at  Noble  &  Green* 
ough's  school 

"21—  1  Ik-  address  of  Charles  C.  ;\dams,  Jr.,  is 
in  care  oi  the  .\la>ka  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  731  New 
York  Block,  Seattle,  W  ash. 

'21 — C.  A.  Benander  is  an  instructor  in  math- 
ematics at  Pennsylvania  St.nte  Collepe. 

"21 — John  R.  Bradley,  Jr..  is  an  instructor  in 
geology  at  the  Univeraity  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 

'21 — Joseph  C.  Dinsmore  is  a  first-year  student 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  His  sddress  is  16 
Garden  .St..  Carnliri(l<ie. 

'21 — Lanfear  B.  Norrie  is  studying  at  the 
Harvard  Engineering  School.  His  address  ia  27 
Beck  Hall,  Cambridge. 
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•21— tlliarlfs  E.  Reycrofi  is  with  tli-  S  S. 
Pierce  Co.,  grocers,  Boston.  His  home  address 
is  18  BueiM  Vista  Park,  Canbridge. 

*21— Stephen  Wheatland  was  married  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Longwood,  Mass.,  Nov. 
28,  1921,  to  Miw  Doratkf  Pkrker. 

"21  — Fri'(!rTi(  k  n.  Wilcox  is  a  student  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Aria  and  Sciences. 
His  address  b  3S  Perlcins  Hall,  Cambridge. 

"22 — Fermor  S.  ('hurch  is  teaching  mathe- 
nutics,  pbysicA,  and  mechanical  drawing  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Ranch  School.  Olowi,  N.  M. 

!22^'!.eonard  Ware,  Jr.,  is  teaching  English 
at  the  Sanford  School,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

OBrrUAMBS 

M.D.  '54— John  FREtMAN  Butlu{.  Died  at 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Nov.  30.  1921  -  Dr.  BuUer  was  a 
typical  country  practitioner  u(  the  old  type.  All 
of  his  professional  career  was  in  and  near  the 
Iowa  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  When  he  died  he 
was  91  years  old,  and  he  retired  from  practice 
only  six  years  ago.  He  had  been  moderator  of 
Chesterfield  and  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of 
1874  and  187S.  During  the  Cinl  War  he  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  UnKm  Army.  He  is  ancnved 
by  his  wife  and  an  adopted  daughter. 

Med.  "65-66 — ^Piuup  Hknry  Pkach.  Died  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  Dec  18,  1921.-^He  began  to 
practise  dentistry  in  Salem  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  eonfianed  actively  in  that  city  until 
ago.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
snd  a  son,  Henry  R.  Peach.  DJd.D.  "92. 

71— John  Johnston  Donaimon.  Died  at 
Baltimore,  Md,  Nov.  19. 191<>. 

71— Chable>  Nuson  SfSARNS.  Died  at  Dor> 
cheater,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1921.— He  left  College 
in  his  jimior  year  lo  represent  the  banking  house 
at  J.  W.  Todnr  i  Cik,  in  Paris.  At  the  mit- 


hreak  <>l  ilu-  Franco-Prussian  war  he  reiigned 
that  pu»t  and  returned  to  the  I  nitcd  Stales.  He 
defoted  bis  sttention  thereafter  to  accounting,  snd 
later  to  tKihlicity  and  trade  journalism.  Ha  Is 
survived  by  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

76— FiRAiac  MoHUS  Ponn.  Died  Sept.  21, 
1917. 

'77 — James  Wells  Goodwin,  Law  77-bO.  Died 
at  Haverhill,  Mass..  Dec.  12.  1<J21.— .\fter  being 
admitteil  lo  tlie  Ma&sac  hii.^'  its  hat,  he  went  to 
St.  Paul  and  edited  the  ftderai  Reporter.  In 
1885  he  returned  to  Haverhill,  where  he  had  al- 
ways lived,  and  entered  the  leather  business.  In 
February,  18B7,  he  opened  a  law  o&ce  and  con- 
tinued practice  there  for  many  years. 

*6i  JosFPH  Dorr.  Died  at  Boston,  Dec.  15, 
1921. — He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of 
his  time.  While  an  undergraduate  he  waa  a 
member  of  the  Clec  Club  and  was  famona  for 
his  yodeling.  and  he  lost  none  of  his  proficiency 
in  later  years.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Hanrard 
Alumni  Chorus,  and,  until  a  year  or  two  ago, 
always  took  part  in  the  program  of  the  Choras 
on  Cunimencement  Day.  He  was  in  the  banking 
and  investment  business  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Dorr 
died  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters. 

Law  *87— William  Bailey  Clakk  Brown.  Died 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  1,  1920. 

Sc.  *90-91— Henhy  Bkomkif.ld  Rocns,  Died 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  11,  1921. 

M.D.  '93— Jonathan  Eowaros  Webster.  Died 
at  Wakefield,  N.  H.,  May  25,  1917. 

X)2 — Febnapcd  Vauchan  Gasqubt. — Date  of 
death  unknown,  probably  in  1916,  at  Portsmouth. 
N.  H. 

LJLfi.  '<H— Zachary  Aoua.  Died  Sept.  9,  1920. 

Dr.  *12-13 — Runolfur  Fjeldsteo,  Cr.  '13-l.S. 
Died  at  Glenboro,  Man.,  Con.,  June  13,  1921. 

"20— RicHARn  Howard  Bowen.  Died  at  Boston 
Mass.,  Dec  7, 1921. 
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News  and  Views 

Fciiowalilpa  ^^^^  Bulletin 

for  CrMtor*.  called  attention  to  tlie  "fel- 
lowships in  creative  art,"  of 
which  Percy  MacKaye,  '97,  held  one  at 
Nfiami  Vniventty,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Edgu  Stillman  Kdley,  the  composer,  hdd 
another  at  Western  Collie,  in  the  same 
town.  Since  then  another  poet  and  another 
composer  have  received  appointments  to 
similar  fellowships-  Robert  Frost,  '01,  at 
the  t  niversilv  of  Michipan,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Farwell  at  a  California  institution.  'Hie 
recent  publication  of  "Dogtown  Common," 
a  narrative  poem  of  New  England  folk- 
lore, represents  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye's  freedom  to  follow  his  own  bent  in 
creative  art  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  a  university.  To  the  Forum  for  last 
June  he  contributed  an  article  on  "Univer- 
sity Fellowship  in  Creative  Art."  which 
dt^rribed  the  inception  and  early  pro^res!^ 
of  the  m<*veni('nt  expressed  in  the  fellow- 
ships then  existing,  and  cited  some  of  the 
tenns  of  approbati<m  with  whidi  it  had 
been  met.  The  enterprise  in  graeral  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  kept  before  the  aca- 
demic  public. 

In  his  Forum  article  Mr.  MacKaye  has 
told,  inridentally,  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  enabled  to  write  in  the  little 
studio  built  for  him  on  the  campus  at  Mi- 
•mi:  "Secluded  in  the  quiet  of  a  great 
grove,  my  studio  is  an  admirable  place  of 
work,  and  has  already  afforded  opportun* 


ity,  during  some  months,  for  a  kind  of  un< 

interrupted  work  and  creative  experiment 
which  the  overcrowded  hours  of  many  for- 
mer winters  have  precluded."  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  stimulatin>:  contacts  with  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  who  surround  him — all 
the  more  stimulating,  one  may  imagine,  be- 
cause not  a  part  of  any  rigid  routine — and 
altogether  depicts  a  life  which  any  poet,  in 
the  broader  sense  of  maker,  may  be  forgiv* 
en  for  envying. 

If  the  presence  of  that  inevitable  fly 
in  the  ointment  is  to  be  suspected, 
it  might  well  Ik'  found — bv  a  sensitive 
soul — in  a  haunting  fear  that  hi.s  artistic 
output  might  fall  short  of  the  expectations 
both  of  its  creator  and  of  the  university 
in  whose  shadow  his  tent  is  pitched.  But 
every  experiment  has  its  ride,  and  this 
time  the  risk,  after  careful  wdghing  by 
benefactor  and  beneficiary,  seems  well 
worth  taking. 

When  the  Bl  I.LETIN  <  ommented  on  these 
fellowships  before,  it  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  older  universities  would  not  ig- 
nore their  possibilities.  In  the  Forum  Mr. 
MacKaye  has  quoted  a  portion  of  what  we 
thai  ventured  to  say,  and  has  added: 
"These  are  enlightened  words  from  our 
oldest  university."  We  should  say  just 
the  same  thing  today,  and.  by  way  of  post- 
script, would  now  remark  that  our  oldest 
university  would  long  ago  have  forfeited 
any  claim  to  the  leadership  which  should 
accompany  its  age  if  it  had  become  im- 
pervious to  new  ideas. 
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Frineeton't  Plan  Princeton  is  about  to  try 
for  HoMsing  ^  interesting  experiment 
tht  Paeufty.  i    u-      l  e 

in    building  homes  tor 

nieinhrrs  of  its  tearhing  staff.  The  uni- 
versity will  finance  and  operate  a  scheme 
of  housing  which  includes  groups  of 
houses  tinder  one  roof  for  use  by  yoimger 
instructors  and  separate  bouses  for  the 
older  members  of  the  Faculty. 

By  a  recent  bequest  Princeton  has  ob- 
tained an  extensive  tract  of  land  near  the 
university  chiliiiouse.  This  area  already 
contains  a  number  of  residences  which 
will  be  fitted  into  die  new  plan,  and  when 
the  work  is  completed  there  will  be  ac- 
c<munodation  for  about  fifty  families. 
This  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
Princeton's  housing  problem. 

The  most  interesting  architectural  feat- 
ure of  the  Princeton  plan  is  the  proposal 
to  build  one  group  of  thirteen  houses,  or 
apartments,  under  a  single  long,  low  roof. 
By  the  use  of  occasional  gables  it  is  ex* 
pected  that  the  structure  can  be  given  an 
attractive  external  ;i[ipoarance.  Each 
flwelliri'j  will  l>c  -t  l I  ((intained.  with  its 
own  separate  entrance,  yet  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  an  apartment.  The  entire 
structure  will  be  heated  from  the  central 
plant. 

In  undertaking  tlds  housing  project  the 

Princeton  authorities  are  acting  upon  the 
principle  that  whatever  makes  life  more 
convenient  and  comfortable  for  the  in- 
structor will  tend  to  increase  his  efficiency 
and  enhance  his  service  to  the  institution. 
This  is  a  sound  principle.  Many  Ameri- 
can universities  have  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  attention  upon  the  matter  of  com- 
fortably housing  their  studrats.  Dormi- 
tory arcommodations  have  everywhere 
been  improved  until  in  some  cases  they 
are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  best  city 
apartments.  The  average  undergraduate, 
in  fact,  is  better  housed  during  bis  col- 
lege course  than  he  is  likely  to  be  when 
left  to  shift  for  himself  after  graduation. 


As  for  the  problem  of  helping  memheis  of 
the  teaching  staff  to  put  suitable  loofi 
over  their  heads, — that  problem  has  re- 
ceived from  college  authorities  throughout 
the  country  almost  no  attention  at  all. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  large  poa- 
sibOities  lie  in  this  direction,  and  the 
institution  that  succeeds  in  providing  • 
wholesome  community  life  for  its  initni&> 
tors  will  greatly  increase  the  attractivenoi 
of  the  academic  profession. 

The  draw  ing  of  capable  young  men  into 
the  work  of  college  teaching  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  financial  remuneration  alone.  Were 
it  simply  a  question  of  pecuniary  competi* 
tion  with  the  outside  world  the  outlo4i  for 
the  colleges  would  not  be  mcouraging,  for 
in  spite  of  the  higher  salaries  now  paid  to 
college  teachers  the  scale  of  remuneration 
is  substantially  l>elow  that  which  the  same 
degree  of  skill  and  industry  brings  in 
Other  professions.  But  anolumenls  sre 
not  the  only  thing;  the  inherent  attractive- 
ness of  the  academic  career  will  always 
make  its  appeal  to  young  men  of  scholarly 
temperament.  Viewed  from  this  angle  the 
Princeton  experiment  will  he  worth  watch- 


ing. 


•    •  • 


Hockey,  ordinary  spectator  of  a 

Old  and  New.  bockey  game  observes  little 
that  suggests  team  play.  He 
sees  wild  rushing  up  and  down  the  rink,  a 
scranil)lin^  on  the  part  of  nearly  pvrrvone 
for  the  puck,  violent  collisions,  sudden 
scrinmiages,  sometimes  a  pass  from  one 
player  to  anodier,  but  in  the  swift,  cot- 
tinuous,  and  ever  dianging  action  no  or* 
ganiaed,  cooperative  effort.  The  game 
seems  to  be  one  in  which  brilliant  indiv- 
idual work  is  everything.  Of  course  the 
spectator  knows  that  it  isn't;  often  lie 
would  like  to  be  informed  how  team  play 
can  really  manifest  itself  in  bodcey. 

In  the  American  Boy  for  January,  Al> 
fred  Winsor,  '02, — ^introdticed  by  tbe  edi* 
tors  as  bavmg  bem  to  hockey  wbat  Babe 
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Kuth  has  been  to  baseball,  though  we 
^nld  prefer  to  describe  him  as  the  Percy 
Han^^iton  o£  hockey — telk  how  the  modem 
game  of  hodsey  is  played.  A  reader  of  the 
article  will  learn,  if  he  does  not  already 
know,  Uiat  the  defensive  men  no  longer 
rharse  out  to  meet  the  skater  with  the 
puck,  but  turn  and  skate  with  him,  and 
there  use  his  mumentuni,  as  well  as  theirs, 
to  fwoe  him  against  die  hoardk  Thehodc- 
ey  of  today  is  a  game  of  parallel  lines  of 
defence  instead  of  the  game  of  tandem  de- 
fence  that  it  used  to  be.  In  the  old  arrange- 
ment, when  an  opposing  skater  got  through 
the  forward  line,  the  point  and  the  cover- 
point,  playing  tandem,  would  charge  out  to 
meet  him.  If  he  was  skilful,  he  w  ould  wait 
until  diey  were  off  balaiy^e,  both  going  in 
the  same  directioii,  and  thai  he  would  r» 
verse  and  get  by  them  and  in  front  of  the 
goal. 

We  fpnirmber  games  in  which  a  player 
far  back  in  the  field  would  lift  the  puck 
high  in  air  over  the  heads  of  charging  op- 
ponents and  sometimes  even  score  a  goal 
widi  the  spectacular  play.  In  the  new 
hodcey  dtere  is  no  plaoe  for  this  pictur> 
esqne  and  bizarre  performance.  The  play* 
ers  practise  shooting  at  a  tin  can  hung 
about  a  foot  above  the  ice.  Shots  that  rise 
ilif^her  than  the  km-c  are  ineffective. 

Conditions  under  which  hockey  is  played 
are  less  primitive  and  uncertain  than  they 
used  to  be.  Formerly  the  managers  of  die 
hockey  team  had  the  dilicult  duty  of  find* 
mg  a  place  where  there  was  ice  enough  to 
practise.  Indoor  rinks  and  artificial  ice 
have  relieved  managers  of  some  of  their 
worries.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  the 
members  of  the  team  in  soft  weather  to 
roller-akate  roimd  the  top  of  die  Stadium  in 
order  to  keep  in  condidon. '  Nor  are  diey 
compelled  to  undergo  the  embarrassment 
whidi  Captain  Winsor,  in  his  undergradu- 
ate days,  caused  his  men  to  experience. 
"We  used  to  wear  long  stockings  and  they 
iiad  to  be  held  up  by  ladies'  garters  at- 


tached to  an  undershirt.  I  made  every 
player  buy  his  own.  Any  one  of  them 
would  rather  meet  the  whole  team  single- 
handed  than  face  the  clerk  who  sold  those 

garters.  Now  we  wear  tights  under  our 
padded  pants,  so  we  do  not  need  garters." 

Hockey  is  the  youngest  of  our  sports,  but 
already  it  looks  back  upon  its  quaint  and 
unsophisticated  youth. 

•    •  • 

Collsga  The  BULLETIN  printed  in  die 
Msn  last  issue  of  die  old  year  a 

Worid  I'  ttcr  which  Dean  Donham  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Bus* 
iness  Administration  recently  sent  to  the 
men  who  have  graduated  from  the  School 
during  his  term  as  Dean.  He  called  it  a 
"pastoral  letter.*'  The  point  he  emphasi»d 
in  his  advice  to  die  men  who  ^ad  moved 
from  the  academic  life  in  Cambridge  to 
woik  in  the  store,  the  office,  or  the  factory, 
was  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  slowly; 
and  he  suggested  that  promotion  should 
come  not  merely  because  it  was  deserved 
but  also  with  the  approval  of  the  other 
men  with  whom  the  graduates  of  the  Bus- 
iness School  were  are  work. 

Similar  advice  would  be  even  more  help- 
ful to  college  graduates  w  ho  take  up  a  pro* 
fession  or  bnsine<5s  without  delaying  for 
study  in  a  graduate  school.  We  somrtinies 
think  that  college  men  are  told  much  too 
often  that  it  is  their  function  to  lead  in  the 
world.  Of  course  diey  ouf^t  to  lead  if 
they  are  fitted  to  do  so;  but  they  ouf^t  also 
to  learn  to  follow  until  they  are  equipped 
to  move  into  the  front  rank.  And  if  at 
lensth  thev  take  a  place  ahead  of  their  fel- 
lows, thev  should  he  able  to  do  so  with  the 
approbation  of  those  who  remain  be- 
hind. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  college  graduate 
can  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  the  ccnn* 

munity  is  the  task  of  overcoming  the  pre* 
judice  against  him  which  exists  among 
manv  of  the  people  who,  it  is  the  custom 
to  say,  move  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
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Tlie  Centre  of  the  Circle 

Am  Abdress  on  Dantc  by  Vmonuom  C  H.  Gramdcbnt. 


If  any  could  desire  what  he  is  incapable  of 
poueuing,  deapair  must  be  liis  eternal  lot. 
—ITittUm  Blake, 

I AM  as  the  centre  of  a  circle,  to 
which  the  parts  of  the  circumfer- 

enrp  bear  the  same  relation:  but 
thoii  art  not  thus."  [V.  N.,  xii].  So  s{)raks 
tlie  Spirit  of  Love  in  Dante's  New  Life, 
the  story  of  &e  author's  psychic  vidssi- 
tndes  under  the  influence  of  Beatrice,  Be* 
slower  of  Blessings.  Love,  the  motive 
power  of  earth  and  heaven,  is  in  itself  a 
type  of  perfect  equilibrium,  even  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  equally  distant  from  all 
points  in  its  circumference;  hut  mortals 
moved  by  love  seldom  prt^«prve  this  even 
poise,  being  by  temperament  imperfect, 
that  is,  unbalanced. 

The  alternation  of  balance  and  unbal- 
ancing is  the  theme  of  Dante's  yov^ul 
autobiography.  The  hero  is  at  once  a  lov- 
er, seeking  the  highest  serenity  of  love,  and 
a  religious  spirit,  in  quest  of  stable  adjust- 
ment to  Gc^'s  will.  First  we  see  him, 
rapt  in  admiration  of  an  angelic  maiden, 
stimulated  to  an  ecstatic  exaltation  that 
seems,  but  is  not,  a  true  equilibrium — not 
true,  because  it  has  in  it  a  selfish  strain,  a 
self-love  stronger  than  the  love  for  the  be* 
loved.  How  many  Romeoa,  ezaltmg  in 
their  devotion,  are  really  more  in  love  with 
ihemselv^  than  with  their  Juliets!  An  af- 
fection so  ill  poised  is  no  saf^ard  against 
infidelity;  and,  in  fact,  we  presently  dia- 
cover  our  hero  hovering  about  other  dam- 
sels: first,  the  one  who  in  church  happened 
to  sit  in  a  direct  line  between  him  and  Bea- 
trice; next,  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
showed  so  much  attention,  in  verse  and 
otherwise,  that  "many  people  discoursed 
of  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  courtesy,"  and 
the  most  gentle  Beatrice,  "destroyer  of  all 
vices  and  queen  <^  virtues,  on  passing 
through  a  certain  place,  denied  me  her 
very  sweet  greeting,  in  which  all  my  bless* 
edniess  consisted." 


Then  it  was  that  in  a  dream  tlie  Spirit 
of  Love,  piteouslv  \seepim:.  visited  his  dis- 
ciple, and,  being  asked  why  he  wept,  re- 
plied in  the  words  already  ciled:  **I  am  as 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  to  which  the  parts  of 
the  circumference  bear  the  same  relation; 
but  thoi!  art  not  thu'^."  '"Thereupon."  says 
Dantc,  "as  1  meditated  over  his  words,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  had  spoken  to  me 
ri^t  darkly.*'    So  hard  it  is  for  us  to  ao* 
eept  a  diagnosis  which  attributes  our  mala- 
dy to  an  excess  of  self,  disturbing  the  bal- 
ance of  our  relations.    Not  until  his  most 
gentle  lady  had  80  far  foi^otten  her  gentlo' 
ness  as  to  join  other  ladies  in  laughing  at 
the  discomfiture  of  her  admirer  at  a  wed- 
ding banquet,  not  until  a  group  of  Bea- 
trice's girl  friends  had  pointed  out  to  the 
poet  die  discrepancy  between  his  proteeta* 
tions  and  his  practices,  did  he  begin  to  ap* 
preciate  his  error  and  resolve  to  rectify  it. 

Henceforth  the  hateful  e^o  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  his  worship  and  ban- 
ished from  his  verse.  A  period  of 
new  serenity  ensues,  broken  only  by 
sympathy  with  the  grief  of  Beatrice 
over  the  death  of  her  father,  and  by  a  mor- 
bid fear  of  losing  Beatrice  herself — a  fear 
that  is  justified  by  the  event,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Dante  is  attaining  to  a  state 
of  stable  equilibrium  in  apparently  altru- 
istic service.  Alas!  the  balance  was  too 
precarious.  The  lover's  poise  depended 
on  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Bestower  of 
Blessings;  by  her  death  the  equilibrium 
was  broken.  As  she  herself  says,  In 
Dante's  Purgatory: 

No  sonnff  had  I  reached  maturity 

And  changed  this  life  for  life  withoat  an  end. 
Than  he  to  others  tamed,  forsaking  me. 

When  I  from  flesh  to  spirit  did  ascend, 
.And  when  my  loveliness  and  goodness  grew, 
Less  dear  was  I,  less  comfort  could  I  lend. 

\  truthless  road  he  took,  turning  anew. 
Chasing  deceptive  ah^ies  of  happiness 
Which  never  keep  their  promise  full  and  true. 

[Pg,  an,  124^]. 
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He  allowa  himself,  though  not  without  a 

hard  striigi:le,  to  be  lured  from  his  alle- 
giance bv  the  rompa-i-^ionatp  re<iard  of  an- 
other gentle  lady,  who,  seated  at  a  window, 
has  sympathetically  watched  hb  sorrow. 
Once  more  he  is  startled  into  rectitude  hy 
a  dream.  This  time  it  is  not  the  Spirit  of 
Love  that  comes  to  him,  but  Beatrice  her- 
self, fashioned  and  attired  as  she  was  when 
Dante  first  saw  her,  in  her  ninth  year.  At 
last  he  is  on  the  way  to  the  eentre  of  the 
cirde,  a  long,  difficult  way,  which  reaches 
its  goal  only  at  the  close  of  the  Divine 
Comedy.  The  New  Life  ends  with  the  de- 
parture on  the  journey.  "A  wondrous 
nuoo  appeared  to  me^  whmn  I  saw 
things  which  made  me  resolve  to  say  no 
more  of  this  blessed  lady  until  I  could 
treat  of  her  more  fitly.  To  attain  to  this 
am  I  studying  with  all  my  mi^t,  as  she 
verily  knowedi.  Therefore,  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Him  by  whom  all  thin^is  live, 
that  my  life  endure  for  some  years,  I  hope 
to  say  of  her  what  never  yet  was  said  of 
any  woman.  And  then  may  He  who  is 
Lord  of  Kindness  grant  that  my  soul  go 
forth  to  behold  the  glory  of  its  Queen.*' 
[V.  N.,  xliii]. 

In  order  to  know  the  calm  of  perfect 
love,  in  order  to  win  the  peace  of  Heaven, 
the  Christian  lover  must  "study  with  all  lus 
might**  to  gain  that  balance  of  all  his  pow- 
ers and  desires  which  alone  can  make  liiin 
fit  for  immortal  praise  of  his  lady  ur  for 
eternal  satisfaction  hereafter.  Every  moral 
viitne,  Dante  declares  in  his  Banquet,  **ev- 
cry  virtue  which  by  its  exercise  makes  man 
happy,  is  derived  originally  from  a  single 
root;  and  this  root  is  an  elective  habit  that 
dwells  only  in  the  middle.**  [Conv.,  Cans. 
Ill  ] .  In  other  words,  the  essence  of  virtue 
i«  the  habit  of  choosing  the  golden  mean 
between  two  vicious  extremes,  according 
to  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The 
man  who  has  this  hahit  may  be  called  truly 
noble;  for  nobility  is  the  gift  neither  of 
wealth  nor  of  family  it  is  the  direct  gift 
of  God  to  his  elect,  a  privilege  which  lifts 
them  from  the  common  human  state  almost 
to  die  diving  investing  them  with  god-like 
hanwiny. 
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Such  harmony  is  unknown  on  earth  to 

nrdinarv  mortals;  in  them,  wishes  do  not 
match  facullies.  cravings  outstrip  satisfac- 
tions. The  absolutely  perfect  balance  is  in 
God  alone,  in  whom  all  qualities  are  in  ex* 
act  counterpoise — an  equality,  says  Dante, 
beyond  all  compare.  But  the  human  soul, 
when  it  comes  into  the  presence  of  this  pri- 
mal and  eternal  Equality,  so  far  partici- 
pates in  its  equilibrium  that  its  desires 
are  precisely  adjusted  to  its  means  of  ful< 
filmcnt.  In  Heaven  there  can  be  no  dis- 
content. Witli  the  following  terse  and  diffi- 
cult  phrases  Dante  expresses  this  thought, 
in  his  Paradise,  directing  his  w<Nrdi  to  the 
soul  of  his  great-great-grandfather,  Csssia- 
guida,  the  Crusader: 

Then  I  began:  "In  every  one  of  you, 
As  soon  as  Primal  Balance  mel  your  sight. 
Did  inclination  balance  power  to  do; 

Because  the  Sun  tliat  gave  you  heal  and  light; 
Desire  and  wit,  bath  such  an  even  glow 
Tiiat  every  best  rimilitude  ts  sllgbt 

But  ninrt.il  and  wisdom,  down  below, 

Unmaled  fly,  uneven  in  their  speed. 
For  reasont  which  70  boafoilj  s^ts  knew.** 

[Par.,  XV,  7MU. 

What  a  paradise  our  earth  would  be, 
could  a  like  equilibrium  l>c  established 
here,  could  "inclination  balance  power  to 
do**!  It  is  a  commonplace  of  stoic  philos* 
ophy  that  the  contented  man  is  he  who 
craves  only  that  which  he  can  get.  But  die 
iTKixirn  niav  he  turned  abotit:  we  mav  say 
that  the  contented  man  is  he  who  can  get 
what  he  craves.  We  may  strive  for  content* 
ment  by  progressive  abnegation,  by  dis- 
carding one  ambition  or  one  ideal  or  one 
convenience  after  anollicr,  until  we  finally 
throw  away  even  our  drinking-gourd.  On 
the  odier  hand,  we  may  seek  die  beatifying 
satisfaction  by  increase  of  our  powers,  by 
so  developing  our  capacities  in  cvcrv  direc- 
tion that  any  reasonable  wish  shall  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  divine  balance  of  desire  and 
act,  the  divine  harmony  of  faculties,  the  di- 
vine contentment  shall  be  approximated 
even  here  below.  Such  is  the  contentment, 
surely,  of  the  soul  which  Dante  palls  "no- 
ble.»' 

Frcnn  one  point  of  view,  this  perfect 
equipoise^  with  all  its  elements  carried  to 
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infinity,  is  the  fundamental  characteristie 

of  Cod;  and  He  manifests  it  in  His  pro* 
ducts,  both  in  things  of  spirit  and  in  things 
of  matter.  Both  the  everlasting  universe 
and  tfie  world  of  thne,  a  cMoticni  ol  his 
eternity,  reveal  die  haimony  of  their 
Maker.  As  sin  eorresponds  to  atonement, 
Adam  to  Christ,  Eve  to  Mary,  as  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  Old  Testament  match  the 
events  of  the  New,  so  the  human  and  die 
Hvme  are,  mated  in  Christ,  so  the  Holy 

Chost  proceeds  equally  from  Father  and 
Son,  80  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead — 
types  of  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love — ^have 
an  even  share  in  die  single  act  of  creatiom. 

Looking  ii[)on  His  Offspring  with  the  Love 
Which  everlastingly  proceeds  from  each. 
The  primal  unimagined  Power  above 

Created  all  that  circles  in  the  reach 

Of  space  or  mind,  so  planfully,  it  must 
Some  taste  of  Him  to  every  gazer  teach. 

[PSr^  X,  1-6]. 

No  one  who  contemplates  die  world  of 
spirit  or  the  world  of  matter,  or  any  part 
thereof,  can  fail  to  receive  some  inkling  of 
the  infinite  power  which  with  wisdom  and 
love  Gonodved  all  diings  according  to  a 
vast,  purposeful,  harmonious  plan. 

Even  in  the  events  of  history  and  the 
facts  of  geography  we  may  detect  an  under- 
lying symmetry — an  unfolding  symmetry 
in  history,  a  static  symmetry  in  geography. 
Not  only  are  we  confronted  by  the  great 
balance  of  Original  Sin  and  Last  Judgment, 
with  the  Atonement  midway  between;  not 
only  do  we  discern  a  wonderfully  exact 
correspendence  hetween  die  inci^tents  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  New, 
the  latter  In-ing  fore^-hadoued  by  the  form- 
er; we  can  trace  also  a  relation  between 
the  course  of  pagan  and  of  Jewish  history, 
the  one  leading  stage  by  stage  from  the  fall 
of  Troy  to  the  founding  of  Rome  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  creation  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  other  proceeding  from  the  fall  of 
man  to  die  enltation  of  Jerusalem,  the 
birdi  of  Jesus,  and  the  establishiiieat  die 
Christian  Church.  As  Caesar,  the  Founder 
of  the  Empire,  was  betrayed  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  80  Christ,  the  Foimder  of  the 
Cfaindi,  was  sold  by  Judas  bcariot  The 
ducalioii  of  die  world  is  so  cakulaled  diat 


on  die  Judgment  Day  die  number  of  Chris- 
tians received  in  Heaven  shall  precisely 
equal  the  number  of  the  elect  from  the  Old 
Church.  All  these  intricate,  mysterious, 
beautiful  symmetries — which  reveal  them- 
selves one  after  anodier,  widiout  end,  as 
we  study  more  and  more  doady — are  a 
proof  of  divine  origin;  they  are  manifestly 
the  product  of  an  Intelligence  whose  per- 
fect inner  harmony  reflects  itself  in  its 
works. 

Among  the  conspicuous  events  foreor> 
dained  bv  Cod  is  the  founding  of  the  two 
mighty   orders,   the   Franciscan  and  the 
Dominican,  which  Dante  likens  to  the  two 
wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Chnrdi.  To 
the  two  founders  and  dieb  worics  and  fol- 
lowers Dante  devotes  two  cantos  of  Im 
Paradise,  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth. 
The  story  of  St.  I'rancis  is  narrated  in 
Heaven  by  the  greatest  of  Dmninifans»  St 
Thomas  Aquinas;  dw  tale  ol  St.  Damiiilo 
is  told  by  St.  Bonaventure,  greatest  of  the 
Franciscans.   In  the  structure  of  these  two 
cantos  there  lurks  a  symmetry  so  con- 
cealed diat  it  has  only  of  1^  years 
been    observed,    but  so    close    as  to 
prove    that   the    two    must   have  been 
designed    together  by    the  poet,    bit  by 
bit,    even    as    God    planned    his  imi- 
verse;  For  eiample,  in  line  51  of  Canto 
XI  the  sun  is  described  as  rising  due  east, 
in  the  equinoctial  season;  in  line  51  of 
Canto  XII  the  sun,at  the  same  time  of  year, 
is  setting  due  west.   In  lines  61  to  63  of 
Cairto  XI  is  described  die  mystic  marriage 
of  Francis  and  Poverty;  lines  61  to  63  of 
Canto  XII  relate  the  mystic  wedlock  of 
Dominic  and  Faith.    Each  canto  closes 
widi  a  dificttlt  puzsle.  In  his  exact  match- 
ing of  the  two  saints,  Dante,  for  all  his  ec- 
static  admiration,  seems  to  do  scant  justice 
to  St.  Francis,  who  in  reality  lived  on  such 
a  different  spiritual  plane  from  St.  Domin- 
ic. To  some  critioB  it  has  appearMl  that 
Dante,  die  poet  of  die  Middle  Ages,  did  not 
fully  appreciate  St  Francis,  the  prophet  of 
a  new  era.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the 
poet's  compression  of  his  estimate  of  the 
gende  saint  of  Aasisi  is  due^  not  to  ladc  of 
undcislanding,  but  to  his  dedre  for  perfect 
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€oiTesp<»ndeQce  between  the  Italian  and  the 

Spanish  leader,  and  that  diia  desire  in  turn 

is  the  fruit  not  merely  of  an  artistic  ten- 
dency, but  rather  of  an  overmastering  wish 
to  hnd  everywhere,  and  especially  in  great 
thiiMta,  that  symmetry  which  ia  ifae  marie  of 
God*8  handiworlc,  die  aeal  of  drvine  audior* 
ship. 

The  trail  of  mystic  correspondence  may 
be  followed  even  into  the  imaginings  of  the 
ancient  heathen  poets,  niho,  despite  their 
paganism,  received  some  degree  <^  *wl{gltt. 
enment  from  God's  ilhiminating  grace. 
While  some  of  the  false  deities  are  nothing 
hut  all^orical  figures  (such  as  the  Muses 
and  Apollo),  and  while  others  are  fallen 
ansels,  or  demons,  who  have  beguiled  hu- 
manity, supreme  Jove  represents  the  real 
Divinity  mistily  conceived,  as  he  must  be 
by  thoee  to  whom  he  has  not  been  fully  re- 
vealed. Hie  revolt  of  die  proud  angels  and 
their  fall  from  Heaven  is  shadowed  in  the 
old  story  of  the  battle  of  pods  and  giants. 
Of  the  flood,  and  of  tlie  creation  of  man, 
there  is  a  notion  in  Ovid.  The  state  of 
original  innocence,  before  Adam  and  Eve 
sinned,  becomes  in  mydiology  die  Golden 
A*re,  when  the  world  was  pure  under  the 
reign  of  Saturn;  and  as  the  ancient  poets 
wrote  of  Parnassus  and  nectar  and  am- 
brosia, diey  had  in  mind  a  dim  idea  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  on  its  remote  mountain* 
fop.  By  the  curious,  such  parallelism  may 
be  pursued  much  further  and  tracked  in 
mjjfMitff  detail. 

Let  us  turn  from  Instory  and  fiction  to 
geography.  Not  widiout  significance  is  the 
spherical  shape  of  earth,  and  the  spherical 
shape  of  the  entire  physical  universe,  which 
has  the  earth  as  centre  or  core;  for  the 
tiphen  is  the  perfect  solid  figure,  even  as 
among  plane  figures  the  circle  is  perfect, 
having  no  irregularity  and  no  beginning  or 
end.  For  that  reason  the  heavenly  bodies 
move  in  cucka  or  combinations  of  circles. 
Modem  science  has  flattened  the  poles  of 
the  earth,  has  transformed  the  circular  or- 
bits of  the  planets  into  ellipses,  has  opened 
to  footless  discussion  the  question  of  the 
ihape  of  the  nniverse.  Hie  medieval  world 
aiay  have  been  all  wrongs  hut  it  had  a 


meaning,  whidi  has  vanished  from  the 
world  of  today.  On  the  old  round  earth, 
three-fourths  covered  by  water,  was  a  bal- 
anced clover  leaf  of  three  continents,  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Africa,  one  big  and  two  small. 
At  the  precise  centre  of  all  diis  land  sal 
Jerusalem,  the  sacred  city;  just  midway  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  western  extremity 
was  Rome,  the  seat  of  Empire  and  of 
Church.  At  the  extreme  west  was  the 
moudi  of  die  Mediterranean;  at  dieex- 
treme  east,  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth  lie  under  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  slanting  zodiac, 
the  sun  s  path,  which  slopes  from  the  equa- 
tor to  an  equal  distance  north  and  south. 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  equator  the  alterna- 
tion^ of  the  seasons  match  one  another,  but 
inverted,  with  winter  in  the  north  when 
summer  prevails  in  the  soutli;  wliile  the 
sun,  whidi  in  die  north  temperate  laae  al- 
ways  pasiea  to  die  soudiward  in  its  daily 
course  from  east  to  west,  in  the  south  tem- 
perate zone  passes  correspondingly  to 
northward.  At  the  two  poles,  the 
sun  merely  circles  around  die  hor- 
izon. Many  phenomena,  now  so  com- 
monplace that  we  ignore  them  alto- 
gether, were  to  earlier  generations  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  curiosity,  of  wonder,  and  of 
deep  significance.  Perhaps  we  have  cause 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  superior 
knowledge,  but  the  debit  side  weighs  heavi- 
ly against  the  credit;  for  the  extension  of 
our  familiarity  has  bred,  if  not  contempt, 
at  least  indifference,  robbing  us  of  the  seat 
of  inquisitiveness,  of  constant  conjecture, 

of  discovery,  of  admiration. 

Admiration  is  the  keynote  of  Dante's  out- 
givings on  the  subject  of  the  great  round 
univeise.  A  man  of  science  and  a  fond 
sky -gazer,  he  loved  to  look  aloft — in  day- 
time at  the  birds,  whose  flights  and  habits 
be  observed  and  noted,  in  night  time  at  the 
stars,  his  favorite  companions.  Each  of 
the  three  books  of  the  Divine  Comedy  ends 
with  the  word  "stars,**  or  slelle,  the  goal  of 
hi;--  thoughts.  Even  when  he  could  not  sec 
them,  they  were  in  his  mind:  he  knew  their 
positions  in  the  heavens  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, their  relations  to  one  another,  their 
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dispositions;  and  he  liked  to  conjure  them 
up  Ijefore  his  mind's  eye.  To  his  readers  he 
pave  eredit  for  ilic  same  prcHilertion.  as 
is  shown  by  tJie  many  astronomical  puzzles 
he  9rt8  before  thein«  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  simile  or  a  metaphor.  One  of  his 
habitual  trirks.  in  the  Paradise,  is  to  bepnn 
a  ranto  w  llh  a  celestial  riddle  of  such  sort. 
These  problems,  in  his  judgment,  are  some- 
thing more  than  an  ingenious  diversion  or 
a  scientific  exercise:  they  are  a  means  of 
widening  our  comprehension  of  the  mar- 
vels of  creation  and  our  appreciation  of 
the  Power  that  made  them. 

Lift,  reader,  then,  0  lift  with  mc  thy  lashes 
And  view  tfae  heavenly  wheels,  facing  the  ipot 
Where  one  rotatioa  with  another  clashes. 

[Par.,  X,  7-9]. 

The  object  of  the  reader's  contemplation, 
in  this  case,  is  the  angle  at  which  the  eclip< 

tic,  the  circle  of  the  sun's  annual  revolu- 
tion, crosses  the  equator,  the  circle  of  its 
daily  turn — an  angle  on  which  the  climate 
of  our  land  depends,  therefore  its  fitness 
for  human  halntation  and  development; 
an  angle,  then,  which  1^  the  very  dc^pree  of 
its  acuteiiess  bears  testimony  to  an  omni- 
scient Foresight. 

Now  keep  thy  scat.  O  rradrr,  and  begin 
To  ponder  on  tli<'  fi  a^t  in  store  for  thee, 
Wouldst  thou  be  glad  ere  weariness  set  in. 

Now  feed  thyself  (the  viands  ready  be); 
For  every  thoughtful  care  of  mloe  is  drawn 
To  treat  the  theme  which  nr>w  en;!ages  me. 

tl'ar.,  X,  22  27 J. 

If  one  little  angle,  the  crossing  of  two 
circles  in  the  sky,  be  full  of  such  porten- 
tous suggestion,  what  must  be  the  pos$i« 

Ml  it  ins  of  wonder  and  worship  oflfered  by 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  univcr.se,  a  uni- 
verse of  countless  but  perfectly  adjusted 
bodies,  of  revolutions  diverse  and  uni> 
form!  .\t  the  centre  of  Dante's  world 
is  the  terrestrial  plobe,  whose  size  was 
then  only  a  little  less  than  now,  composed 
of  earth  and  water,  surrounded  by  a  coat- 
ing of  air  and  a  remoter  coating  of  fire. 
About  this  solid,  motionless  globe  revolve 
nine  heavens,  one  enrompassed  l>y  another, 
all  transparent  and  tenuous,  like  so  many 
concentric  successive  soap-bubbles,  all 
turning  together  once  in  ttventy^four  hours, 


but  at  the  same  time  rotating  independently 
at  different  rates  and  in  different  directions. 

The  outermost  of  these  films,  being  uni- 
formly thin,  is  completely  invisible.  The 
next,  or  eightli,  on  the  contrary,  is  filled 
with  innumerable  fledcs,  which  are  the 
fixed  stars,  arranged  in  mysterious  pat- 
terns, or  constellations.  P^ach  of  the  re- 
maining seven  filmy  heavens  contains  and 
carries  with  it  just  one  dense  and  there- 
fore visible  globe;  and  dieee  globes  are 
called  "planets."  Beginning  with  die 
highest,  just  below  the  fixed  stars,  they 
are:  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus. 
Mercury,  the  Moon.  Every  planet,  and 
every  constellation  in  the  aodiac,  or  son's 
course,  exerts  a  certain  influence;  and  the 
sum  of  all  these  influences  is  the  force 
called  "nature."  But  nature  does  not  op- 
erate automatically;  for  the  nine  heavens 
are  directed  by  nine  orders  of  spiritnol 
intelligences  named  "angels,**  ministers  of 
God's  will,  which  they  eternally  and  cease- 
lessly discern  and  execute.  The  proper 
abode  of  the  Lord  and  his  angels,  and  al- 
so of  the  blest,  is  the  realm  of  pure  spirit, 
the  Empyrean,  or  Heavenly  Paradiset 
which  lies  outside  and  round  about  the 
spherical  world  of  matter.  The  divine 
power  emanating  from  the  Empyrean  is 
received  by  the  outermost  of  the  revolv- 
ing, material  heavens,  and  there  translated 
into  motive  force  and  passed  on  to  the 
successive  circling  bodies,  which  transmit 
and  diflferentiate  it  according  to  the  needs 
of  earth. 

Such   is  the  beautifully  symmetrical 

world  that  Dante  knew  and  never  ceased 
to  contemplate  with  wonder,  a  world 
wherein  nothing  is  casual  or  useless.  Thus 
are  explained  the  interrelations  of  spirit 
and  matter,  of  the  single  divine  will  and  its 
infiiiiteiv  varied  manifestations  in  our  uni- 
verse. Man.  a  compound  of  spirit  and 
matter,  is  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  tem- 
porarily parted  by  deadi  because  of 
human  sin,  but  dotined  to  be  forever  re- 
united after  the  Judgment  Day.  Man's 
acts  are  the  products  of  his  own  free  will, 
independent  though  fordmown  by  his 
Malwr.  Man's  inborn  character  is  die  re* 
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suit  of  the  material  influence  of  the  stars 
upon  his  native  disposition,  and  of  the 
quality  of  grace  bestowed  by  God  upon 
his  soul  at  its  creation.  In  the  human  be* 

ing,  then,  as  in  the  universe  at  larjre,  spirit 
and  matter  are  consbtently  balanced.  By 
his  own  free  choice  he  earns  eternal  re- 
ward or  domal  sorrow*  Freedom  is  ini* 
possible  wftbout  responsibility,  there  can 
be  no  responsibility  without  freedom;  and 
lor  a  creature  free  and  responsible,  ever- 
lasting pain  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  wrongdoing  tmaloned. 

Unerringly  but  often  mysteriously  just 
is  the  moral  svstfm  that  Dante  recognized. 
Justice,  like  Love,  is  "as  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  to  whidi  Ae  parts  <tf  the  circum* 
tcfCBce  bear  the  same  relatiim.'*  But 
viewed  from  a  wrong  angle,  or  seen  only 
in  part,  the  perfect  figure  may  appear  dis- 
torted. Our  idea  of  the  just  comes  to  us 
from  our  Maker;  "justice,"  in  fact,  says 
Dante,  is  nothing  but  the  name  diat  mor* 
tals  give  to  the  divine  will.  To  complain, 
then,  that  ausht  ordained  by  God  is  un- 
just is  equivalent  to  declaring  that  justice 
is  not  justice,  or  that  God*s  will  is  not 
God's  will.  In  a  world  governed  by  a 
Lord  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-loving, 
nothing  can  occur  that  shall  be  ultimately 
unju:»t.  This  is  the  firm  foundation,  the  un- 
shakable rock  of  Dante*s  faith.  Hence 
came  his  courage  and  his  power.  Between 
--'ur  acts  and  our  future  joys  or  sorrows, 
he  believed,  there  is  unswerving  corres- 
pondence; an  exact  balance  is  ordained 
between  our  sins  and  Aar  punishments, 
between  our  merits  and  their  rewards.  As 
w^  the  individual,  so  with  society:  if 
the  world  be  wicked,  it  shall  suffer;  if  it 
redeem  it^lf,  it  shall  be  happy.  As  a 
basis  of  moral  strength,  neither  science  nor 
philosophy  has  yet  invented  a  substitute 
for  al>«olute  faith  in  responsibility  and 
ju«ti(  p. 

Dante's  faith  was  put  to  a  severe  test,  not 
only  by  his  own  unjust  exile  and  conse- 
quent life-long  misery,  but  also,  and  far 
more,  by  the  failure  and  untimely  death  of 
that  Emperor  on  whose  success  he  had 
re«-ted  all  liis  hopes  of  the  moral  regenera- 
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tion  of  his  country.  The  world  is  far  wick- 
eder than  it  used  to  be,  he  thought — as 
many  have  ihou^t  before  and  since  his 
time;  life  is  little  else  than  clash  of  sel- 
fish interests,  strife  and  fraud,  bloodshed 
and  oppression;  nor  can  it  improve  witli- 
out  tlie  guidance  of  a  strong,  wise,  disin- 
terested Imperial  auAority.  Such  a  sub- 
lime  central  power  dawned  upon  the 
stricken  world,  while  Dante  was  in  his  for- 
ties, in  the  person  of  a  new  Emperor, 
Henry  VII,  who,  sharing  Dante's  idealism 
and  Dante*s  political  views,  set  fordi  to 
restore  order  and  justice  in  Italy  by  tees* 
tabli^hing  a  strong  temporal  government, 
a  balance  to  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Church.  Some  letters  written  by  the 
poet  in  this  period  reveal  an  enthusiast  in 
whom  frantic  jubilation  oonlends  with 
frantic  impatience;  such  expectation  as 
Dante  cherished  is  in  itself  pathetic,  be- 
cause it  is  SO  far  beyond  all  possibility  of 
earthly  fulfilment.  After  the  flush  of  ini- 
tial success  came  chilling  disillusionment. 
Henry,  the  poet's  hero,  met  with  stubborn 
opposition,  especially  from  Florence, 
Ehmli^s  own  city;  and  in  1313  he  died,  his 
mission  unaccomplished.  Widi  his  failure 
fdl  Dante*s  feverish  hope;  no  heavier  dis- 
appointment ever  came  to  man.  Yet  out 
of  this  ruin,  faith  arose  once  more,  trium- 
phant, steadfast^  rdfusmg  to  be  crushed. 

The  two  moods  engendered  by  this  tre- 
mendous experience,  the  mood  of  buoyant 
hope  and  the  mood  of  faith  unshaken,  are 
reflected  in  the  second  and  third  i>ook  of 
the  Dnrihe  Comedy.  Appropriately  has 
the  Pargatory  been  called  an  **£pic  of 
Free  Will**;  with  equal  fitness  the  Para- 
dise may  be  descrilx'd  as  an  "Epic  of  Pre- 
destination." Of  the  former  the  theme  is 
man's  redemption  by  his  own  effort, 
the  righteous  exercise  of  free  will,  cul- 
minating in  the  restoration  of  original 
purity:  and  the  keynote  is  hope.  Of  the 
latter  the  sul'jert  is  God  s  perfect  but  un- 
fathomable {^iati.  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  he  moves,  the  shortness  of  human 
sight  and  the  infinite  depth  of  the  Heaven- 
ly mind,  the  beatification  of  man  by 
divine  grace;  the  dominant  note  of  the 
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Paradise  is  faith,  submissive  and  serene. 
Each  of  the  two  books  contains  a  prophecy 
of  impending  justice:  the  one  eager,  quick, 
specific, 'tenible;  Uie  other  quite  as  vig- 
orous, Init  remote  and  indetenninate.  Both 
are  spoken  by  Beatrice,  and  both  are 
couched  in  the  obscure  language  becom- 
ing to  oracles.  The  utterance  in  the  Fur- 
gatory  aiuioiinces  a  redeemer,  close  aft 
hand,  designated  by  the  mysterious  num- 
ber, "five  hundred,  ten,  and  five,"  who 
shall  strike  down  t}ie  corrupt  Papacy,  that 
"thievish  wench,"  and  her  gigantic  accom* 
plice,  the  House  of  Frsnce. 

I  tdl  it  now,  beeaase  I  Mndy  tee 

Already  swift,  propitious  stars  arrive. 
Bringing  the  day,  from  let  and  hindrance  free. 
When  One  y-clept  five  hundred,  ten,  and  five, 
Drspatrhed  hy  God.  ahall  day  the  thievish 

wench. 

The  giant,  too,  who  doth  with  her  connive. 

[Pg.,  XXXIII,  40-51. 

The  foreca<*t  in  the  Paradise  predicts  a 
revolutionary  storm,  resulting  in  the  true 
fmitioii  of  human  possiliilities,  at  mmt 
vague  time  before  January  sliall  have 
passed,  little  by  little,  from  winter  into 
sprinjr.  owincr  to  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the 
Julian  calendar  (a  hundredth  part  of  a 
day  amiually,  Dante  caUs  it)  which  made 
the  standard  year  a  trifle  longer  Uian  the 
solar  year. 

Ere  January  quit  the  wintertime 

Bi-cause  of  that  forf;ottcn  hundredth  part, 
A  roar  shall  yet  resound  from  spheres  soblilM^ 

And  forth  the  lonR  awaitcd  storm  shall  dart, 
Turning  thr-  sliip«,  and  st<-m  to  stern  shall 
shoot. 

And  rightly  headed  all  the  fleet  shall  staxt; 
Then  flower  shall  ripen  into  real  fruit. 

[Par^  XXVn,  1484]. 

Faith,  freedom,  responsibility:  a  sturdy 
and  wholesome  creed!  But,  the  modern 
sociologist  may  ask,  are  men  truly  free; 
are  diey  not  the  slaves  of  environment, 
the  toys  of  lieredity;  and,  if  they  are 
not  free,  how  can  they  be  lield  re- 
sponsible? To  this  question  Dante 
might  have  replied:  whatever  be  our  sur- 
roundings, we  have  the  independent,  un- 
erring voice  of  conscience  to  tell  us  what 
is  riglit  and  what  is  wrong;  whatever  be 
our  temperament,  we  have  power  to  curb 


it;  whatever  be  our  difficulties,  we  have 
free  will  to  choose  the  strait  and  narrow 
path.  For  will  is  invincible;  it  can  be 
thwarted  only  by  its  own  act.  As  Danle 
says; 

Our  will  unwillingly  is  never  spent. 
But  flaretb  upward  like  the  torch's  flamc^ 
Howe'er  the  torch  be  violently  bent. 

[Par„  IV,  764]. 

To  be  sure,  right-doing  is  harder  for 
some  than  for  others:  harder  for  those 
upon  whom  the  stars  have  imposed  exces- 
sive cravings;  harder  for  those  whose  lot 
is  cast  in  nests  of  iniquity;  harder  for 
those  who  lack  trustworthy  counsel.  But 
it  is  possible  for  all.  and  b<Mng  possible, 
is  justly  demanded.  The  harder  the  bat- 
tle, the  prouder  the  victory.  And  victory 
is  surdy  his  who  strives  at  all  times  with 
all  his  might  to  be  *'as  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  to  which  the  parts  of  the  circum* 
ference  bear  the  same  relation."' 

During  some  epochs  of  history,  alas!  the 
battle  is  all  too  often  a  losing  fight,  so 
strong  is  the  fashion  of  sin,  so  weak  is  the 
restraint  of  law;  and  Dante's  own  aire  was 
one  of  tliese.  In  God's  plan  for  humanity, 
provision  is  made  for  temporal  guidance^ 
correspondhig  to  the  spiritual  direction  of 
the  Church.  Only  by  a  proper  balance 
of  the  worldly  and  the  pliostlv  power- — so 
Dante  believed — can  righteousness  be 
maintained.  Should  Empire  encroach  on 
Qiurch,  the  latter  would  not  he  free  to 
minister  adequately  to  man's  religious 
needs.  Should  Church  usurp  the  functions 
of  Empire,  as  it  had  done  in  Dante's  day 
(or  so  he  thought),  it  would  take  upon  it- 
self secular  duties  which  it  wss  ill  adapt* 
ed  to  perform,  and  would  at  die  same  time 
suppress  the  only  power  competent  to  per- 
form them.  According  to  Dante's  political 
theory,  which  he  defended  with  character^ 
istic  vigor.  Church  and  State  are  equally 

ordained  by  Cod  and  responsible  to  Him 
alone.  While  the  Church  is  the  more  ven- 
erable, the  State  is  the  elder  of  tiie  two 
sacred  and  necessary  institutions,  and  in 
its  fidd  its  authority  is  supreme;  even 
Christ  submitted  to  it,  giving  an  exan^le 
sadly  disregarded  by  his  successors. 
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b  die  planet  Jupiter,  in  Dante's  Poro- 
iut,  the  iniiltibidinous  souls  of  just 
ptiaces,  appearing  as  flecks  of  light,  flit 
iiither  and  thither  in  flocks,  like  birds,  and 
Enally  compoee  thonselves  in  the  fonn  of 
a  Imge  Tetter  M,  the  initial  of  'Wonarohy." 
TTjen,  by  a  shift  of  the  singing  spirits,  the 
M  is  transformed  into  a  gigantic  Eagle,  the 
srmbol  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Thus, 
in  a  gloriom  all^orical  pageantry  61 
U^it,  tho  poet  eels  forth  Ae  doctrine 
wfaidi,  in  Ills  Latin  treatise  on  Monarchy, 
Ire  argues  in  the  terse  logic  of  prose.  Jus- 
tice is  always  and  everywhere  the  same: 
as  the  compoaite  Ea|^  apeaka  widi  one 
voice,  ao  tlie  ntterancea  of  die  the  just  fom 
a  perfect  unbon,  with  no  discordant  note. 
The  embodiment  of  human  justice  is  Mon- 
archy, the  State,  the  harmony  of  the 
just;  and  the  Stale  predeatined  to  aupreme 
secular  authority  die  Roman  Empire, 
idiose  holy  mission  is  proved  by  the  mir- 
aculous course  of  Roman  history,  from  the 
fall  of  Troy  to  the  rise  of  Caesar,  and  by 
Qirist'a  snbiniaBiQii  to  die  govenunent  of 
Rome; 

"In  truth,"  says  Dante  in  his  Banquet 
(IV.  iv),  "the  primal  basis  of  Imperial 
Majesty  is  the  need  of  human  civilization, 
iriiidi  ifl  ordained  for  one  end,  namely,  f<Mr 
Ii^>py  life,  to  which  no  one  is  sufficient  to 
attain  without  the  help  of  another,  inas- 
much as  man  hath  need  of  many  things 
which  a  single  one  cannot  supply.  Where- 
foie  the  Philosopher  declarea  d»l  *niatt  is 
hf  nature  a  social  creature.'  And  even  as 
a  man  for  his  completeness  requires  the 
domestic  company  of  a  family,  so  a  house- 
hold for  its  completeness  requires  a 
Bs^^hborhood,  elae  it  would  aiiCFer  many 
wants,  which  would  be  an  ohatacle  to  hap- 
piness. And  forasmuch  as  a  neighbor- 
hood cannot  give  satisfaction  to  itself  in 
everything,  to  satisfy  it  there  must  needs 
ke  a  city.  Furthermore,  the  city  needs  for 
ib  indurtrics  and  its  protection  to  have 
■taroourse  and  fraternity  with  surround- 
ing cities;  therefore  was  made  the  king- 
dom. Now  inasmuch  as  the  human  spirit 
is  not  tranquQ  in  a  limited  posaeaaion  of 
hnd,  hut  forever  deairea  more  land  to  ac- 


quire,  as  we  see  by  experience,  it  muat 

needs  be  that  discords  and  wars  arise  be* 
tween  kingdom  and  kingdom;  wliiih  wars 
are  the  plagues  of  cities,  and,  through 
eitiea,  of  neighborhoods,  and,  through 
neighlM>rhood8,of  houadiolda,  aiid,diroa^ 
households,  of  the  individual;  and  thus 
happiness  is  prevented.  Wherefore,  to 
abolish  these  wars  and  their  causes,  it  is 
neceMary  that  all  the  earth,  and  all  that 
it  is  given  to  die  human  race  to  poeaeea,  be 
a  State,  that  is,  a  single  realm  with  a  single 
ruler,  who,  possessing  everything  and  un- 
able to  desire  more,  shall  keep  the  kings 
contented  in  die  ooofiiiea  of  dieir  long* 
doms,  so  diat  peace  ahall  be  anunig  diem; 
in  which  peace  cities  may  be'  at  rest,  and 
in  this  rest  neighborhoods  may  love  one 
another,  and  in  this  love  households  may 
supply  their  every  need,  and  by  this  aop* 
ply  man  may  live  happily;  which  ia  the 
end  for  which  man  is  bom.** 

In  this  carefully  balanced  passage  Dante 
conveys  his  idea  of  a  symmetrical  social 
atructitre^  cnlmiiiating  in  a  anper-otale^ 
which  by  ensuring  unbroken  peace  shall 
foster  the  development  of  all  its  subordi- 
nate parts  and  protect  the  individual  in  his 
pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  a  dream,  doubt- 
leaa  unrealiuble.  Only  in  die  Roman 
Catholic  Church  doea  such  a  perfect  or- 
ganization exist  on  earth.  In  Dante's 
Heaven  we  find  a  corresponding  social 
structure,  witli  grade  after  grade,  and  with 
God  at  its  apex.  Even  in  hia  Hell  we  see 
the  same  structural  synunetry,  but  invert- 
ed, with  Satan  not  at  its  highest  but  at  its 
lowest  extremity.  From  one  point  of  view, 
Heaven  counterbalances  Hell;  from  an- 
odier  Tiewpoint,  it  is  Heaven  and  Earth 
that  are  in  counterpoise,  and  similarly 
Church  balances  State.  It  is  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  balance,  tlie  breaking  of  the 
symmetry,  that  causes  most  of  the  general 
ilk  of  mankind. 

Two  suns  had  Rome,  when  Romans  walked 

ariglit; 

Two  paths  they  showed, — the  pathway  of  the 
Lord, 

The  pathway  of  the  world, — with  double  light. 
Now  one  hath  qucncht  the  other;   and  the 
swwd 
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Hatll  joined  the  crozicr.  Wrong  it  is  that  one 
Compel  the  other  to  enforred  accord. 

[Pg.,  XVI,  10611]. 

"Two  pnHs  hafh  von  in(l(  *r  ribal)lc  Prov- 
idence therefore  set  tor  man  to  pursue," 
declaraa  our  author  in  his  J^onorc&y.  ''to 
wit;  the  happiness  of  this  life,  which  con- 
sists in  the  exercise  of  his  own  virtue,  and 
is  symbolized  by  the  Earthly  Paradise; 
and  the  happiness  of  life  eternal,  which 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
presence,  to  which  man^s  own  virtue  can- 
not rise  unless  it  lie  aided  by  divine  light, 
and  which  is  understood  as  tin-  Heavenly 
Paradise.  And  to  these  happinesses,  as  to 
different  goals,  man  must  come  hy  differ* 
ent  means.'* — [Mon.,  Ill,  xvi]. 

Balance,  symmetry,  which  determine  the 
structure  of  the  world  of  spirit  and  the 
world  of  matter,  which  underlie  the  ideal 
social  and  political  organisation  of  man- 
kind, which  are  perfectly  exemplified  in 
all  tlie  works  of  God,  must  be  atterrtpted 
and  should  be  approximated  in  the  conduct 
and  the  products  of  man.  Among  human 
producte,  diat  one  which  most  readily 
lends  itself  to  harmonic  development  is 
art;  for  art  has  in  it  s<jmethinp  of  the  di- 
vine creative  principle,  and  art  is  than 
other  human  activities  iniluenced  by  sel- 
fish interest.  In  music,  in  poetry,  in  paint* 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture  is  the 
closest  worldly  approach  to  the  symmetry 
of  things  divine.  And  in  the  whole  reach 
of  human  art  the  works  most  divinely 
symmetrical  in  their  ordered  multiciplicity 
are  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  the  Divme 
Comedy  of  Dante. 

At  the  close  of  his  Purfiatory.  our  poet, 
uho  has  just  tasted  the  sweet,  purifying, 
quidcening  waters  of  the  Garden  of  Edm, 
declares  that  he  gladly  would  linger  to 
impntl  to  bis  rc;i<1crs  some  inkling  of  that 
draught,  did  not  the  plan  of  his  poem  for- 
bid. 

Had  1,  O  rt-adir.  furtlier  pages  free, 

I  fain   would  sing   (though  were  it  but  to 
»tarl) 

That  sweetesl  draught,  which  ne'er  had  aatcd 
me. 

But  since  for  this,  mjr  poem*t  second  part 


The  sheets  prcdf-lhu d  all  arc  writlcu  full. 
My  song  is  halted  by  tiie  clu  rk  of  art. 

rPp  .  XXXIII.  I  i641]. 

A  most  signilicanl  pluase  is  this:  "the 
check  of  art.**  For  art  b  by  no  means  an 
unchecked  outpour  of  expression:  it  is 
a  union  of  conception  and  seletlion,  a 
union  in  which  neither  mate  must  subdue 
the  other.  As  the  proper  balance  of  char- 
acter 11  attained  only  by  de\'eloping  some 
tendencies  and  curbing  others,  so  the  ar- 
tistic niastcrpiece  is  achieved  only  bv  the 
coupling  ot  creative  energy  with  restraint. 
If  either  partner  predominate  unduly,  the 
result  is  a  school  of  art,  or  a  whole  epoch 
of  civilization,  bereft  of  the  equilibrium 
of  real  l>eauty — an  art  which  is  too  indis- 
criniinalingly  exul>erant  or  too  barrenly 
severe,  a  period  whose  climate  is  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  If  the  eighteenth  century 
seems  to  many  an  age  of  artistic  frigidity, 
it  is  ccrlniu  lliat  today  we  are  traversing  an 
inlciglacial  epoch  of  over-rank  irrowth. 
and  have  especial  need  to  mark  Dante's 
words,  "the  check  of  art,**  to  ponder  over 
them,  and  to  observe  how  the  master  illus- 
trates his  principle  in  his  works. 

Consider  for  a  moment  Dante's  early 
work,  tliat  autobiography  written  before 
he  was  thirty,  the  New  JUfe,  An  "auto* 
biography*'  it  is  rightly  <»lled;  but  for 
discreetness,  clusiveness,  reticence  it  is  the 
strangest  autobiography  ever  penned:  an 
autobiography  whose  author  never  names 
himself,  nor  his  native  city,  nor  his  best 
friend,  nor  his  sister,  nor  the  other  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  flit  ghostlike 
through  his  pages — nor,  in  fact,  anyone 
save  two  ladies,  whose  names  are  so  inar- 
veloualy  appropriate  that,  as  evidence  of 
divine  intent,  they  must  not  be  suppressed. 
Yet,  despite  such  reserve,  what  autobiog- 
raphy has  ever  surpassed  it  in  charm, 
in  persistence  of  appeal?  Of  the  material 
events  of  the  author's  life  we  learn  noth* 
ing,  or  next  to  nothing;  he  never  mentions 
his  parents,  his  station  in  life,  his  habitual 
occupations;  we  are  not  told  who  he  is 
nor  what  he  is  about.  These  are  not  the 
matters  selected  as  the  theme  of  the  *'liMe 
book**;  it  is  not  the  story  of  a  man's  life. 
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but  die  story  of  one  phase  of  the  life  of  a 
human  soul;  and  the  **dieck  of  art**  ex< 
I  lud(^  all  that  bears  not  on  the  subject. 

In  its  arranprment  the  j\V';f  is  a?? 
harmoniously  structural  as  it  is  consial- 
enti)  selective  in  its  material.  This  trait 
is  the  more  astoniahiiig  in  that  tiie  work 
represents,  not  a  single  effort,  but  a  literary 
activity  extending  over  some  ten  years. 
From  th('  poems  romposcd  since  he  was 
serenteen  years  old,  the  autlior  and  editott 
thai  a  man  <tf  twenty-eight  or  so,  selected 
those  vdiidi  beat  illoatrated  his  theme,  and, 
arranging  them  in  chronological  sequence, 
embedded  them  in  a  prose  narrative  that 
expounded  their  true  sipnitiranrc  in  the 
light  of  later  events  and  later  knowledge. 
Iheatoiy  falls — though  no  sudi  division  is 
niitlDed  in  the  text — into  three  parts  almost 
precisely  equal  in  length:  first,  the  author's 
inner  life  under  the  influence  of  Beatrice 
before  his  conversion  to  Platonic  love  and 
die*1sweet  new  style";  second,  his  Platonic 
devotion  onlil  her  dcMth;  third,  her  influ- 
enoe  after  her  passing.  The  conversion  to 
serenity  is  preceded  by  a  short  series  of 
poems  teeminfi  with  a  spirit  of  restless,  un- 
balanced desire;  preceding  the  thunder- 
bolt of  death,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  little 
aeries  of  poems  of  heavenly  calm  and  glad- 
ness. A  startling  premonition  of  impend- 
in<»  disaster  comes,  as  a  fever isii  dream, 
in  the  exact  middle  of  the  narrative;  the 
vision  of  the  Lady's  soul  in  Paradise  falls 
at  the  end,  balancing  the  first  sight  of  her 
bo£Iy  form,  at  the  Ijepinning.  Two  early 
poems  on  the  death  of  a  friend  of  Beatrice 
balance  two  late  ones  on  the  death  of  a 
friend  of  her  brother.  Dante's  homage  to 
the  two  *'aereen*'  ladies  finds  its  counter- 
part  in  his  devotion  lo  the  gentle  lady 
at  the  window.  Three  magnificent 
odes,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  work, 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  its  chief  struct- 
ural supports;  of  these,  the  first,  in 
Iftld  hyperbole^  declares  that  Beatrice  is 
too  good  for  this  earth,  that  Heaven  is  in- 
romplrte  without  her:  the  second  relates 
an  agonized,  delirious  dream  of  her  death; 
the  third  pictures  her  restoration  to  her 
hearenly  hocne,  and  the  desolation  of  the 


bereaved  earth.  In  addition  to  these  three 
central  poems,  there  are  twenty*eight  les- 
ser  pieces  of  verse,  to  wit,  twenty-five 

sonnets,  one  ballad,  one  half-odt-.  (me  de- 
tached stanza;  and  these  t\veiit\ ciiiht  are 
so  grouped  about  tlie  great  lluee  as  to 
form  a  clear,  though  hidden,  pattern, 
wherein  the  minor  and  the  major  poems 
are  thus  related:  ten  minor,  one  major, 
four  minor,  one  major,  four  minor,  one 
major,  ten  minor;  or  ten,  one,  four,  one, 
four,  one,  ten. 

The  oftener  one  peruses,  the  more  one 
discovers  of  carefully  arranged  balances 
in  this  seemingly  ingenuous  and  sponta- 
neous work.  And  these  balances,  unper- 
ceived  as  they  are  by  tiie  casual  reader, 
nevordieless  contribute  to  his  total  impres- 
sion; even  as  a  man  quite  ignorant  of 
music  may  l>e  deeply  stirred  by  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  tones,  so  a  reader  may  be 
strangely  moved  by  the  New  Life,  without 
consciousness  of  its  harmonies.  The  re- 
action is  strongest,  as  it  should  be,  at  the 
close,  where  the  composition  converges  to 
its  climax.  Few  conclusions  are  as  satis- 
fying as  that  final  sonnet  in  uhi(  h  tlie  poet 
tells  how  his  thought,  soaring  upward  like 
a  sigh  from  his  heart,  pierces  all  the  nine 
revolvmg  heavens,  even  the  outermost  and 
greatest,  until  it  reaches  the  true  Paradise 
and  there  beholds  Lady  Beatrice  resplen- 
dent among  the  blest. 

Beyond  the  sphere  that  all-encircling  9Wtlj», 
A  ligh,  escaping  from  ray  heart,  doth  lani. 

An  jn-iip!tt  new,  whirh  Lov(%  so  full  of  cavS^ 
Inspireth  now,  unpds  it  up  always. 
When  it  has  reached  the  goal  for  iHiich  it  prays, 

It  sws  a  lady,  full  of  ^ilory  there, 
And  on  her  light,  which  shines  beyond  com- 
pare. 

The  pilgrim  spirit  \>oiuI<-ring  doth  gaze. 

Tis  all  so  strange  that  when  it  tells  me  this 
I  cannot  comprehend,  it  puzzles  so 
The  mournful  heart  which  cv  i  1;  Is  it  telL 
It  speakfth  of  that  gentle  one,  I  know. 

Because  it  often  nameth  Beatrice; 
And  that,  dear  ladies  mine,  I  hear  full  wdl. 

Son.  XXVI. 

Now  the  sonnet  that  iroes  befi)re.  j^ep- 
arated  from  this  last  une  bv  a  pajie  or  two 

of  prose,  seems  at  llr^l  inspection  to  have 
no  connection  with  it;  and  the  critic  won- 
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clen  why  it,  rather  than  one  of  the  other 
poema,  waa  put  in  thia  place,  and  why 

thb  place,  rather  than  another,  was  as- 
signed to  it.  The  sonnet  in  question — an 
undeniably  pretty  one — is  addressed  to  a 
company  of  pilgrims  who  from  afar  are 
travening  Florence  on  their  way  to  view 
the  Image  of  die  Sarionr  in  Rome. 

Ah!  pilgrims,  who  so  thoughtful  walk  and  slow. 
Intent  perhaps  on  nothing  near  at  hand. 
Cone  ye  indeed  from  nieh  a  diitant  strand 

As  your  impassive  face's  seem  to  show, 

Which  are  not  wet  with  tears,  the  while  jt  go 
Right  dvoogh  the  Mddest  city  of  the  land 
Like  foreign  men,  who  seem  to  undeistand 

Kothing  whatever  of  the  city's  woe? 

la  aoodi  my  sighing  heart  is  sore  of  thb: 
That  if,  to  hear,  your  journey  ye  defer. 
Ye  shall  not  then  depart  without  a  tear. 

Oitr  monming  town  haUi  lest  lis  Beattioel 

And  every  vrord  which  men  may  speak  of  her 
Hath  power  to  turn  to  sorrow  thooe  who  hear. 

IVJV^  SsiL  XXIVl. 

Now  the  idea  common  to  diese  two  son* 
nets  is  the  idea  of  pilgrimage;  and  in  his 
explanatory  prose  Dante  is  careful  to  ob- 
serve that  the  word  "pilgrim"  is  most  prop- 
orly  applied  to  one  who  seeks  the  goal  of 
his  sacred  desire  far,  vary  far  from  his 
native  land.  The  two  poems  offer  a  pie* 
lure  of  earthly  and  of  heavenly  pilgrim- 
age. In  the  one,  human  pilgrims,  in  quest 
of  a  si^  of  die  Lord's  eotrntenance,  travel 
tiiroui^  thia  sad  world  diat  has  lost  its 
Bestower  of  Blessings,  its  Beatrice,  the  Re> 
vealer  of  God*s  message.  In  the  other, 
Dante's  spirit,  on  a  long  pilgrimage  to 
Paradise,  finds  there  its  bdoved,  enthroned 
and  glorious  in  die  world  to  whidi  she 
belongs. 

The  theme  of  this  final  sonnet  of  the 
New  Lije,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  other  world, 
eq>ands  into  the  matter  of  die  whole 
Divine  Comedy,  So  inclusive  is  diis  great 

work  that  one  does  not  at  first  appreciate 
the  full  ranpe  of  the  author's  process  of 
selection.  Like  the  earlier  book,  the  Com- 
edy is  the  biography  of  a  soul;  but  here 
the  protsgonist  docs  not  conceal  his  iden- 
tity.  He  names  his  city  and  coimtry,  a 
few  of  his  remote  ancestors,  distant  rela- 
tives, and  friends,  the  season  of  his  birth, 
even  himself.  He  refers  in  passing  to  sev- 


eral events  of  his  material  career,  such  as 
his  presence  at  the  siege  of  Caprona  and  a 
puzzling  incident  in  whidi  he  figured  in 
the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  and  he  pre- 
sents a  brief  but  infinitely  touching  picture 
of  his  exile.  Never,  here  or  elsewhere, 
does  he  name  his  parents,  Ids  wife,  or  his 
children;  these  are  figures  unnecessary  to 
his  purpose  and  too  intimate  for  irrele- 
vant introduction.  It  is  when  we  think  of 
them,  and  of  all  the  rich  material  offered 
by  his  various  activities,  that  we  b^n  to 
estimate  Dante's  exercise  of  the  principle 
of  exclusion. 

Let  us  consider  tlie  subject  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  Comedy  is  in  essence 
a  vision  of  life  after  deadi.  There  aie 
many  such  visions,  and  they  are  usually 
portrayed  as  such,  with  an  introduction 
telling  of  the  dreamer's  previous  doings 
and  the  circiunstances  of  his  dream,  and  an 
q»ilogue  narrating  hia  awakenbtg  «nd  aub* 
sequent  experience.  Dante  has  nona  of 
this.  Abruptly  he  begins  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  Iieing  lost  in  a  dark  wood 
and  struggling  to  escape;  abruptly  he 
doses  with  the  merging  of  his  will  in  dw 
cosmic  will  of  his  Maker.  Nowhere  does 
he  call  his  journey  a  vision  or  a  dream. 
The  superfluous  framework  of  tite  conven- 
tional visionary  type  is  all  £aearded;  dis- 
carded, too,  is  all  needless  identification  of 
the  supematurally  journeying  soul  with 
the  bodily  Dante  who  walked  the  streets 
of  Florence. 

Neverdidess,  the  poem  is  a  personal 
confession;  to  seal  that  confession  he  oncc^ 
and  only  once,  declares  his  name.  It  b  a 
confession  of  sin,  of  remorse,  of  ethical 
reflection,  of  reformation  and  discipline 
and  purifici^on,  of  spiritual  uplifting  in- 
to perfect  accord  with  God.  All  this  is 
set  forth  in  the  allegorical  form  of  a  jour- 
ney throiiph  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven. 
Allegorically  tlie  dark  wood  is  the  poet*8 
own  stale  of  moral  blindness,  the  ugly 
pains  of  Hell  picture  the  sinfnl  world  fiom 
which  he  revolts  and  labors  to  emerge,  the 
mountain  of  Purgatory  is  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  cleansing,  the  Garden  of  Eden 
represents  innocence  x^jained,  die  aaoent 
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from  heaven  to  heaven  into  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  portrays  the  stages  of 
mjitie  coDteinpl^ioii  wluMe  goal  is  fnl- 
fihMBt  of  die  divine  promiee;  **Ble88ed  are 
die  pore  in  heart,  for  diey  sball  aee 
Cod." 

Once  more,  then,  we  find  a  wondrous 
symmetry,  a  correspondence  between  the 
onivera^  from  die  depdia  of  IMl  to  die 
heif^  the  Empyrean,  and  the  succes- 
sive experiences  of  the  soul  rising  from 
sin  to  beatitude.  Step  by  step  the  parallel- 
ism is  manife^.  Each  punishment  in  Hell 
mstfhgf  a  sin,  each  heaven  above  is  equat- 
ed with  a  stage  of  spiritual  advancement. 
The  vastest  of  all  thanes,  the  theme  of  hu- 
man sin  and  salvation,  is  adjusted  to  the 
great  plan  of  the  universe. 

Symmetrically  balanced  in  conception, 
the  DMne  Comedy  is  equally  symmetrical 
in  its  outrr  form.  Three,  the  mystic  num- 
ber of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  the  number 
its  books;  thirty-three,  the  number  of  can- 
tos in  each  book.    One  introductory  canto 


raises  the  total  to  a  luindred.  tlie  square  of 
the  "perfect  number,"  ten.  The  whole 
poem  is  written  in  interlodung  groups  of 
three  lines.  The  three  books  correspond 
to  the  three  realms  of  the  departed.  Each 
leads  up  in  rlimax  to  a  culminating  fig- 
ure— the  figure  of  Satan,  of  Beatrice,  of 
God.  Three  blessed  ladies  watch  over 
Dante  in  his  hour  of  peril;  diree  guides 
direct  him,  Virgil,  Beatrice,  St.  Bernard. 
Virgil,  or  Reason,  shows  him  the  true  na- 
ture of  sin  and  the  means  of  surmounting 
it;  Beatrice,  or  Revelation,  conducts  him 
up  the  grades  of  religious  eontempladon; 
^mard,  or  Intuiti<m,  prepares  him  to  see 
God. 

Thus  is  Dante  led  from  the  unbalanced 
state  of  sin  to  the  poise  of  complete  con- 
formity to  the  divine  plan.  No  longer  is 
he  unlike  "die  centre  of  a  circle,  to  wfaidi 
die  parts  of  the  circumference  bear  die 
same  relation";  for  "as  a  wheel  in  even 
revolulion,  his  will  is  turned  by  that  Love 
which  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars.** 
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"Letters  and  Journals  of  Thomas  Wentworth 
Uifgioaoii,  Hanrard,  IMl"  Edited  by  Mary 
Tludwr  Higginson.    Boston:  Hoaghton  Mifflin. 

The  full  flavor  of  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higgiiison,  Harvard  1841,  and  of  the  society 

and  times  in  which  he  lived  appears  in  his 
'*I>ettpr-  anH  Journals''  which  have  rcrent- 
ly  been  ediled  and  published.  In  letters 
to  his  mother  and  others  he  describes  his 
first  experiences  vridi  a  parish  and  with 
radical  political  opinions  in  Newburjrport, 
later  in  Worcester,  and  then  reports  gen- 
ially his  varied  experiences  in  Kansas  just 
before  the  Civil  War,  later  as  colonel  of 
colored  troops  in  the  South,  and  finally 
as  a  man  of  letters  in  Newport  and  Cam- 
bridge. Throuj^out  these  notes,  which 
cert  iinly  were  never  intended  to  he  hidden 
under  a  bushel,  his  gentle  humor  and  rail- 


lery relieve  his  opinion  from  any  touch  of 
gravity  at  the  same  time  that  they  make 
no  concessions  to  those  who  disagree.  Tho 
volume  gives  also  many  intimate  notes 
ahout  prominent  figures  of  diat  time  wtdi 
whom  Colonel  Higginson  came  in  contact 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  neighbor — Lowell, 
Longfellow.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Phillips. 
Fmerson,  Whittier,  Whipple,  Holmes,  and 
others.  He  took  none  of  them  too  ser- 
iously. Neither  did  he  take  the  Civil  War 
too  seriously,  although  as  officer  of  a  hit- 
or-miss  regiment  he  had  reason  to  deplore 
the  stupidities  and  blunders  wliirh  made 
his  "outfit"  appear  somewhat  supertluous. 
His  most  serious  pronouncement  about  his 
negro  regiment  was  as  follows: 

AU  whhe  soldier*  look  dirty,  whether  they  are 
or  not,  from  the  aanboni  and  the  beard,  whereas 
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my  men's  comiilexions  arr  t!ic  best  possible  to 
hide  it;  a  shiny  black  skin  always  looks  clean. 
.  .  .  Tlien  the  artistic  effect  of  the  line  of  white 
officfrs  atiaiiiiit  tlv  «ombre  and  steady  back- 
ground is  very  good.  Any  artist  would  prefer  to 
have  hit  soldiers  Mack. 

Colonel  Hi<-'^ins<in  livi-d  in  the  ct  iitio  of 
the  world  hut  did  nnl  let  it  make  hint 
rrntchetv.  Hi;*  sense  of  humor  (  leared 
his  slavery  opinions,  ollen.-ive  to  many 
ppople,  from  any  suspicion  of  bitterness; 
and  the  hardships  of  the  Civil  War  did  not 
therefore  depress  him.  Thc>-(^  letters  and 
quotations  from  his  journal  make  light 
reading  and  breed  respect  for  a  delightful 
man  of  letters. 

"The  Ma«quc  of  Morning  and  Other  Poems," 
by  Kdwurd  \'iet^,  '11.  Boston:  The  Four  Seas 
Company. 

"Mid  Light  and   Shadi,"  by  John  Laogdon 
Jones,  '13.    New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
"Igdrasil,"  by  Royall  Snow,  "20.  Boalon:  Hie 

Four  Seas  Company. 

Mr.  Snow's  verses  have  the  merit  of  be- 
ing difficult  reading.  The  brief  series  of 
love  lyrics  called  **The  Gold-Tipped  Ar- 
row** which  Iwjiins  his  book  are  every  inch 
poetry.  The  author's  thesis  in  the  preface 
and  elsewhere  that  lie  has  written  a  sonnet 
in  free  verse  is  of  less  importance  tlian  the 
fidelity  %nth  which  he  has  observed  and 
revealed  moods  that  are  the  best  evidences 
of  Ilis  jienius.  In  ''Fantaslica  and  Fart" 
the  story  of  Pierre  whv  "Old.  Old"  we 
ate  not  informed — is  a  thoroughly  pretty 
prose-poem.  The  hulk  of  this  main  body 
of  a  short  volume  is  psychological  and 
gnomical.  There  is  more  sharp  etching  of 
images  in  this  part  imapes  notable  for 
their  variety  and  generally  happily  fused 
with  thought — and  less  personal  emotion 
and  charm.  A  group  of  weatlu  i  sketches 
is  penuineiv  enchanting.  The  final  >ef  are 
idvlls  verging  on  the  dramatic,  but  still 
splendidly  descriptive,  notably  ''Salome 
and  Herod.**  The  reflective  *'Beyond  Real- 
ilv"'  uhich  concludes  the  whole  is  a  lK>attti« 
fullv  rhvnied  and  (irit:inal  work  of  stnne 
1,'JO  lines  which  should  prove  to  the  lay- 
man that  poetry  b  no  easy  and  ephemeral 
thing  and  that  Mr.  Snow  is  thoroughly  a 
poet. 


When  a  man  publishes  his  first  volume 
of  ver>es  some  eifiht  or  ten  ^ear■■  after 
graduation  Irom  college  one  is  tempted  to 
mutter  **second  blooming"  and  swear  to  it 
that  the  first  blooming  was  naught  and  the 
se(  ond  better  unwritten.  \i\  Mr.  John 
l.anjrdon  Jones's  case  we  mark  ajiain-'l  him 
such  juvenilities  as  "Come,  great  big 
world,  and  play  with  me,**  and  "Mother 
o'mine."  A  lack  of  irony  and  an  excessive 
fondness  for  describing  the  .sky  and  sea  in 
terms  of  precious  stones — in  brief  a  rath- 
er Cyclopean  touch — do  not  bar  a  noble 
virility  and  earnestness  and  tenderness  and 
piety  from  cordial  recognition;  but  Mr. 
Jones's  verses,  fit  thev  never  s<»  well  the 
shoes  of  conventional  metres,  are  not 
poetry. 

Mr.  Edward  Viet$*s  **Masque  of  Mom* 
in^j;"'  may  well  be  acted  by  children — 

though  a  more  fastidious  troop  of  actor? 
hardly  exists  hut  v\e  fear  the  "Masque 
of  Evening"  falls  flat  with  the  opening 
lines: 

Poet:  While  wis«  men  sleeps  may  not  two 

lovers  kiss? 

Girl:    But  if  they  wake,  oh,  then  'twill  be 
amiss. 

Vet  we  dare  not  damn  too  hastily  a  dia- 
logue which  contains  the  word  "ouch"'  and 
which  has  doubtless  passed  the  test  of  out- 
door performance  before  being  committed 
to  the  publisher.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
book,  who  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  a 
eaily-colored.  nicely-balanced  kite"*  tail? 
Such  a  metaphor  is,  however,  too  heavy. 
Mr.  Viets's  "Old  Fashioned  Lyrics**  are 
pure  airy  melody  and  faithful  to  the  high- 
est poetic  traditions.  R.  H.  A. 

THE  PASTEUR  MEDAL  DEBATE 

The  Pasteur  Medal  debate  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year  has  been  set  for  Thursday,  Feb,  16. 
The  subject  is  '^Resolved:  That  the  .\rmy  pro- 
gram of  France  as  announced  at  the  Armament 
Conference  is  justifiable.*'  Professor  Mercier  of 
the  French  DefMrtment  is  in  charge  of  the  com- 
petition. 

The  Pasteur  Medal  was  established  in  1898 
by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  for  an  annual  de- 
bate on  a  subject  drawn  from  coiUemporary 
FVeneh  piditics.    The  debate  is  conducted  in 
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PETTICOATS  AT  HARVARD 

To  ihe  Kditur  of  ihe  Bulletin  : 

In  Professor  Hart*s  most  interesting  and 
illuminating  article  prinii  d  in  the  Alumni 
BULLKTIN  he  remarks  that  barring  certain 
fxrrplions  "prtti* oat?  are  con^idfrcd  to 
have  no  place  in  Harvard  or  a  Harvard 
Catalogue.**  Unfortunately  this  statement 
is  only  too  true,  and  I  belie\-e  the  time  is 
ripe  to  lake  serious  account  of  the  import- 
ant and  indispensable  services  that  women 
are  rendering  to  the  University  in  lecluucal 
and  administrative  positions  in  her  offices 
and  her  institutions. 

We  have  recently  read  in  the  papers  of 
the  death  of  Miss  Henrietta  F.  Leavitt  of 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  whose  worl^ 
in  photographic  photometry  gave  her  an 
international  reputation;  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Harvard  rniversily  Gazellr  li<ts 
a  iei  ture  by  another  woman,  a  valued  nicni- 
ber  of  the  Observatory  staff  whose  name 
does  not  honor  our  roll  of  officers;  in  fact, 
the  ser\  ires  that  the  women  ha\  e  rendered 
at  the  Observatory  are  too  well  known  in 
the  scientific  world  to  need  further  com- 
ment. The  latest  number  of  our  newest 
Harvard  periodical,  the  Harvard  Library 
Notts,  contains  a  contribution  by  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Fojip  Museum  of  Art 
that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  expert; 
the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 
has  on  its  rolls  a  woman  who  has  won  dis* 
tint  t ion  in  her  special  field. 

I  ui'^h  there  were  time  to  list  all  similar 
p<  -ilions  held  l)v  women  at  Harvard,  for 
such  a  list  \%ould  undoubtedly  reveal  a  re- 
markable quantity  of  valuable  service  ren« 
dered.  Moreover,  aside  from  these  more 
specialized  lines,  an  immense  amount  n{ 
highly  responsible  work  of  a  more  routine 
and  administrative  nature  is  being  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  women  at  Harvard.  In 
the  Library  our  service  to  the  public  re* 


volves  very  lar^'clv  amuiul  the  proper  plac- 
ing of  books  and  liie  upkeep  of  our  cata- 
logues and  records.  This  labor  is  at  pres- 
ent almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  staff 
of  trained  women,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  have  college  degrees  and  whose  pos- 
sibility for  scholarly  and  useful  work  is 
circumscribed  only  by  their  own  strength 
and  Ity  the  limitation  of  the  overcrowded 
day's  duties. 

Harvard  should  follow  the  lead  already 
taken  by  the  other  large  universities  of  the 
country,  including  California,  Giicago, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  and  Yale,  in  recog- 
nizing high  grade  service  afforded  by  wo- 
men  on  its  staff,  and  this  recognition  sliould 
be  not  merely  the  inclusion  of  their  names 
in  the  Catalogue  (a  relatively  unimportant 
matter)  but  should  carry  with  it  privileges 
of  retirement  and  pension  funds  and  of 
leave  of  absence  at  stated  periods  in  order 
to  afford  opportunity  for  study  and  re- 
search. Several  of  the  universities  named 
are  already  ahead  of  Harvard  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  some  of  them  women  occupv- 
ing  high  graAe  technical  positions  take 
rank  with  instructors  and  assistant  profes- 
sors when  their  acquirements  and  die  na- 
ture of  their  work  make  them  worthy  of  it. 

In  SI)  far  as  retirement  funds  are  con- 
cerned, the  educated  woman  employed  by 
our  University  is  distinctly  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  her  sisters  in 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  public  posi- 
lion«  who  almost  universallv  parti<  ipate  in 
the  privileges  of  low  rate  insurance  or  re- 
tirement funds.  Many  women  on  the  staff 
of  Harvard  University  are  contrllniting  no 
less  useful  services  to  the  world  and  are  ob- 
Hued  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age 
out  of  salaries  which  are  only  loo  meager. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks 
that  my  heading  ''Petticoats  in  Harvard**  is 
not  an  attempt  to  bring  up  the  question 
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which  is  disrupting  our  sister  university 
across  the  water,  but  only  a  plea  for  fitting 

recognition  of  scholarly  work  efficiently 
and  faithfully  performrd  in  our  midst  by 
an  unrecognized  bo<ly  of  experts. 

T.  Frankun  Currier,  '94. 
Harvard  College  Library. 

THE  QUINQUENNIAL  CATALOGUE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Your  issue  of  Dec.  22,  1921,  contains  an 
editorial  on  "Catalogues  and  Directories." 
It  is  of  much  interest  and  full  of  valuable 
suggestions,  but  it  contains  one  mifortu- 
nate  statement  whidi  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  correct.  It  states  that  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  the  last  Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue  cost  some  $55,000.  Figures 
taken  from  die  Treasurer's  annual  reports 
give  ihe  cost  of  running  the  Quinquennial 
Office  from  July  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1920, 
as  818,142;  the  cost  of  publishing  the  1920 
edition  of  the  Catalogue  was  $10,532;  a 
total  of  $28,675,  not  $55,000.  The  receipts 
from  sales  of  the  1920  Catalogue  have  been 
to  date  1868. 

About  a  year  a^io  the  oITk  e  of  the  Quin- 
quennial was  made  a  part  of  that  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Directory;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  die  expense  of  operation  can  be  con* 
siderably  reduced.  The  two  offices  have 
worked  along  more  or  ley  similar  lines, 
and  naturally  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  duplication  of  effort.  This  should  now 
be  saved;  though,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
publication  will  be  unaffected.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  demand  by  subsc  rib- 
ers  to  the  Quinquennial  is  so  small.  The 
subscriptions  to  the  1919  Alumni  Directory 
met  the  cost  of  preparing  the  copy,  print- 
ing, and  publishing.  Surely  a  catalogue 
as  valuable  as  Ae  Quinquennial  deserves 
an  equal  demand. 

The  suggestion  made  in  your  editorial 
of  a  "Harvard  Biographical  Dictionary"  is 
of  so  much  interest  that  I  am  tempted  to 
trespass  further  on  your  space  and  on  your 
good  nature.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  '96,  was 
so  far  as  I  know  the  first  to  recognize  the 
value  of  such  a  work.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  we  had  a  most  interesting  correspon- 


dence about  it.  It  was  thought  that  tiie 
book  should  contain  die  man*s  name;  (kle 

and  place  of  birth;  names  of  parents; 
school  in  whi(  li  lie  prepared  for  Coll»»ge: 
years  of  enrollment  at,  and  degrees  re- 
ceived from,  Harvard  and  other  universi- 
ties; date  of  marriage;  maiden  nane  «( 
wife;  names  of  children;  occupadon;  dii> 
tinctions  won;  books  published,  etc.  So 
far  as  the  compilation  of  copy  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  press  goes,  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  and  not  expensive.  By  means  of 
die  madiinery  of  die  Alumni  Diiedsiy 
office  a  questionnaire  could  be  placed  u 
the  hands  of  every  living  Harvard  man 
whose  address  is  known.  The  returned 
questionnaire  would  furnish  the  copy  for 
the  press.  The  only  out  is  die  cost,  lAiA 
would  be  heavy  on  account  of  the  sin  sC 
the  book  which  would  probably  contAin 
4,000  pages  of  the  size  and  character  of 
"Who's  Who  in  America."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  book  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  all  Harvard  men  sad 
it  does  seem  a  pity  that  the  cost  should  pre- 
vent the  publication.  Perhaps  some  wav 
may  be  found  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Could  not  so  energetic  a  body  as  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Qubs  solve  thb  problan? 
If  they  could,  it  would  be  a  service  to  the 
University  and  a  great  credit  to  them. 
Frederick  S.  Mead,  '87, 
Editor,  Harvard  Alumni  Directory. 

ABOUT  SKOfS 

To  the  Editor  of  die  Bulletin: 

While  I  dissent  from  the  fashionable 
opinion  that  the  whole  aim  of  a  college 
should  be  training:  for  life,  still  I  can  see 
that  there  must  be  some  concessions  to  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times.  And  te 
show  my  sincerity  I  offer  a  very  practicsl 
suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  the  audi* 
orities.  It  is  that  they  establish  a  OOmse 
in  Applied  Pacliyderniy. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  could  be  done 
without  a  somewhat  inconvenient  coopers* 
tion  between  the  departments  of  Medkine 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  perhaps  as 
sisted  by  Physical  Training,  and  the  Chem- 
istry of  Tanning;  but  I  am  sure  that  such 
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«  course,  if  well  given,  would  be  of  infi- 
nite advantage,  and  I  think  it  mif^t  be 

well  to  prescribe  it  for  seniors. 

Too  thin  a  skin  is  a  handicap  which 
seems  to  set  some  recent  graduates  a  good 
way  bcbind  die  marie  in  die  race  for  a 
comfortable  existenoe,  and  a  suitable 
course  in  collie  might  have  put  them  a 
good  many  years  ahead  of  where  they  are 
now. 

I  meant  to  write  Erectly  to  Mr.  Ward- 
ner  to  thank  bim  for  his  letter  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  Dec.  8.  1921,  but  after  reading 
the  nun)l)er  for  Dec.  15,  I  have  changed  my 
intention.  And  instead  of  that,  1  shall 
meiely  congratulate  the  BULLETIN  on  hav- 
ing n  correspondent  let  in  so  mucb  fresh 
air  where  it  is  badly  needed. 

Some  people  are  so  damned  serious  tbcy 
would  get  on  an  alligator  s  nerves. 

Edgar  Buckingham,  '87. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

AN  UNSELFISH  SUGGESTION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

Much  has  been  said  in  these  columns  by 
men  who  have  been  receiving  poor  football 
seats.  Is  it  too  lale  to  hear  from  an  old 
player  who  has  been  receiving  four  good 
seat?  for  every  Yale  game  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years? 

There  are  too  many  privileged  clanes 
among  the  graduates.  The  game  should  be 
fir?t  and  foremost  for  the  undergraduates, 
and  the  undergraduates  should  be  the  only 
privil^ed  class.  Reduce  the  football  squad 
and  coaches  to  five  seals  each,  and  allow 
every  undergraduate  either  one  seat  in  the 
cheering  section  or  two  seats  in  some  poor- 
er scftion.  ?av  opposite  the  goal  posts,  so 
that  he  can  take  his  father,  or  mother,  or 
hrodier,  or  sister,  or  best  girl  if  he  wishes. 

Cut  out  the  privilege  of  the  old  player. 
I  have  claimed  now  for  a  number  of  years 
that  it  was  not  fair  for  me  to  rereive  four 
^ood  seats,  when  many  of  my  friends,  en- 
ihosiaetic  football  followers,  were  getting 
two  poor  seals:  but  curiously  enough,  I 
ha\f  nf^vcr  found  a  graduate  who  grudged 
th'>  old  pla\rr  his  four  seats.  If  the  grad- 
uates think  the  old  player  should  have  the 


privilege,  at  least  reduce  it  from  four  to 
two  seats  until  the  application  of  every 

other  graduate  has  heaa.  filled;  then  allow 
him  two  more  from  the  poor  seats  that  are 
left,  if  there  are  any. 

Cut  out  eittiiely  all  the  nAtx  privileged 
classes.  There  is  no  reason  vdiy  a  Varsity 
Club  man  who  rowed  on  the  crew,  or 
played  on  the  baseball  team,  or  ran  on  the 
track  team,  should  be  privileged  to  get 
good  football  seals.  Hie  privilege  was  or- 
iginally granted  diese  men  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  join  the  Varsity  Club.  Let 
the  Varsity  Club  die  if  a  privilege  of  this 
sort  is  necessary  for  its  existence.  There 
are  about  750  members  of  the  Varsity  Club, 
which  means  about  1,500  privil^ied  seats. 

Also^  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Harvard 
professor,  who  mav  or  may  not  have  any 
special  interest  in  tiie  game,  should  come 
ahead  of  some  graduate  who  has  followed 
it  with  keen  interest  for  years. 

The  graduate  privileged  classes  have 
grown  so  large  that  at  present  the  ordinary 
graduate  has  no  possibility  of  drawing  a 
good  seat.  Cut  out  the  privileged  classes 
and  let  every  graduate  run  an  even  chance, 
after  the  undergraduates  are  taken  care  of, 
and  there  will  he  no  more  kicking. 

Frank.  W.  Hallowell,  '93. 

Boston. 

DISCOVERED! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

At  last  we  have  discovered  the  reason 
for  the  "booing"'  which  the  football  team 
received  this  season!  The  inside  storv  of 
the  H.  A.  A.  s  offer  to  include  a  game  with 
the  University  of  California  on  next  year's 
schedule  is  also  disclosed. 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  San 
Francisco  Jourrml  of  Dec.  1.3.  1921,  ex- 
plains everything.    Head  and  marvel! 

A  little  group  of  fifty  former  California  stu- 
dents are  attending  Harvard's  gradoate  tcbools 

and  it  is  mainly  through  ihrir  prrsistent  plrad- 
ings  and  "ridings"  of  the  Crimson  authorities 
that  the  offer  to  the  Beais  was  made.  It  to  the 

custom  of  this  hardy  Western  league  to  gather 
some  Stanford  and  Washington  men  unto  their 
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raiika  anil  tlit-ri  join  the  rooting  section  of  Har- 
Yard's  opponent.    This  naturally  hu  produced  a 

peniiint'  '■]>!rit  of  Idvc  between  the  two  parties  and 
a  foutball  game  is  craved  as  the  proper  solution 
of  the  argument. 

A.  Heath  Onthank,  *14. 
San  Francisco. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  ANNAPOLIS 

The  Harvard  dob  of  Annapolis  held  a  dinner 
at  Cartel  Hall,  Annapolis,  on  Monday  evening, 
Dec  19,  1921.  Sidney  Conn,  '04^  presided  and 
tntrodaeed  the  speakers,  irlw  Wire;  iliot  Wads- 
worth,  '98,  Assistant  Secretary  ff  dw  IVetsurv, 
in  charfe  of  foreign  loans;  Uenrj  Pennypacker, 
"88,  chairman  of  the  College  Committee  on  Ad- 
Buasion ;  antl  Captain  Thomas  Kurtz,  U.  S.  Navy* 
Commandant  of  Midshi|imen  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy. 

Captain  Kurtz  spoke  with  appreciation  of  the 
shield  presented  to  the  <Naval  Academy  by  the 
Aasoeiated  Harvard  Clubs  as  a  memoiial  of  their 
visit  in  1920  and  as  a  testimonial  to  the  OOUrtesy 
and  kindness  of  the  ofKcers  and  midddpnoB  oa 
that  occasion.  He  then  trent  on  to  give  instances 
of  his  experience  in  the  war  with  Harvard  nu  n, 
telling  how  they  had  cheerfully  and  eflkiently 
done  menial  and  laborious  work  and  shown  an 
ability  to  discharge  responsibilities  tluit  pre- 
viously it  had  been  supposed  could  only  be  en- 
trusted to  men  of  long  and  specialized  training. 
He  closed  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  for 
closer  athletic  relations  and  closer  cooperation 
generally   between   Harvard   and   the  Naval 

Academ\ . 

Mr,  Penn>packer  spoke  of  conditions  at  the 
University -and  gave  a  moat  interesting  account 

of  the  profsress  that  has  been  made  and  of  the 
problems  that  are  pressing. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 

<!i-riissinp  ( oiiilitioiis  in  Furnpe  and  in  this 
country.  He  pointed  out  the  need  for  educated 
men  in  the  government  service  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  collepe  man  to  interest  hinisi'If  in 
the  public  welfare  and  to  contribute  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problems  confronting  the  world. 

In  additiiin  tn  those  already  mentioned,  the 
following  were  present:  Captain  John  Halligan, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Captahi  D.  M.  Garrison,  U.  S.  N.. 
Commander*  Cooke  and  Miln.  ,  1'  S.  N..  Presi- 
dent  Thomas  Fell,  Paul  Capron,  96,  Angelo  Hall, 
'91.  J.  S.  Bigelow,  HN),  H.  C  flayea.  W.  Henry 
Blue«tr,ne,  'O-.  I..  A.  Doggett.  '08,  J.  C.  Grav.  "08, 
S.  H.  Brown,  10,  E.  A.  Aldrich,  '10,  W.  B.  Nor- 
ris.  '01,  W.  J.  King,  A.M.  D7,  C.  D.  Robinson, 
AM  'IS.  F.  I.,  ^fyers.  A.M.  '16,  A.  Dillinphani. 
A..M.  16,  G.  R.  Clements,  Ph.D.  '13,  P.  H.  Hous- 
ton, Ph.D.  '10,  D.  J.  McAdam,  Jr.,  ^1,  T.  R. 
Mather.  A.M.  'IT.  R.  P.  Johnson.  A.M.  'I'.  T.  B. 
Hunt,  Princeton,  16,  C.  S.  Alden,  Yale,  96. 


HARVARD  CLUB  OF  DALLAS 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  had  a  bus- 
inCM  meeting  on  Nov.  19,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W. 
L.  Hickey,  '17;  vice-president,  Paul  Carrington, 
LL.6.  '17;  secretar>,  R.  S.  do  Gomldi,  13,  cafO 
of  the  Dallas  Dispatch, 

Sometime  this  month  the  dbA  will  entert«n 
Henry  Pennypacker,  *9I6,  ehairman  of  the  Har>-ard 
Committee  on  Admission.  The  club  has  meet- 
ings on  the  tliird  Friday  of  every  month  and  cor- 
dially invites  to  them  any  Harvard  men  who  may 
be  in  or  near  Dallaa, 

Aa  will  be  noticed,  the  meeting  briefly  des- 
cribed above  was  held  on  the  day  of  the  Yale 
football  game.  W.  W.  Fisher,  '04»  who  sends  the 
item,  gives  the  following  particulars  about  the 
dinner  which  preceded  the  business  meeting: 

"The  members  of  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Dallas, 
having  again  induced  the  Yale  men  of  the  city  to 

waper  a  dinner  on  the  football  game,  were  once 
more  the  guests  of  the  Eli's  on  the  night  of  the 
game,  Nov.  19.  This  perfectly  lovely  arrange- 
ment has  l>e<  n  our  annual  habit  since  191.1;  and 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  kid  the  Yale  men  into 
making  a  wager  each  year.  Of  course  the  Harvard 
Club  niemliers  have  enjoyed  the  Yale  hospitality 
very  much  indeed.  This  year  we  rather  feared 
the  Yale  men  might  be  guests  instead  of  hosts; 
but  thanks  to  Captain  Kane's  splendid  fighting 
team,  we  were  again  the  recipients  of  the  annual 
Yale  hospitality.  Probably  very  few  Harvard  men 
have  ever  felt  that  they  roulri  feel  sorry  for  Yale 
men  on  the  score  of  athletics,  hut  this  year  we 
actually  felt  sony  for  our  Yale  frienda.  Onr 
hosta  «l  the  blue  were  the  Mueat  hosts  ever  seen.** 

HARVARD  MEN  IN  MONTREAL 

The  Harvard  men  in  Montreal  gave  a  luncheon 

at  the  University  Cliil)  in  that  city  on  Nov.  14, 
1921,  to  Dean  Fenn  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  The  following  were  present;  Edward 
Carter,  '60,  Francis  McLennan.  "79.  F.  A.  .Steven- 
son, D.M.D.  '88,  George  P.  Butters,  '89,  Robert 
Job,  "90,  D.  J.  Fraier.  S.T.B.  "97,  N.  C.  Mflls. 
'00,  S.  B.  Snow.  'OO,  S.  G.  Davenjx^rt.  '01,  C  S. 
Stairs,  Law  *03-04,  John  H.  Frye,  '06,  George  E. 
Anderson,  107,  J.  A.  Eccles,  *10,  C  J.  Chamber- 
lin,  '13,  .Man  R.  Cole.  Grad.  Bus.  '14-1.5,  Benjamin 
Robinson,  '15,  William  A.  Gifford,  S.TJti.  '14, 
J.  G.  McKay.  Dv.  *1S-16.  J.  A.  Johnson,  '18. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  had  its  annual 
Christmas  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  Dee.  27,  1921, 

at  the  University  Cluh  in  that  riiv.  About  2'^ 
men  were  present,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  the  dub  has  had  in  many 
year-.  Motion  i)i('tures  ftt  the  locent  footbaU 
game  with  Yale  were  shown. 
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The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 


TMK  olfKrrs  of  ihe  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  are  at  work  on  the  plans  for 
th»*  annual  meetinp  which  will  be 
held  thi?  year  in  Boston  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  immediately  preceding  Com- 
ruemenient  week.  Several  of  the  com- 
mittees which  will  report  at  that  meeting 
have  already   been  appointed   and  have 


E.  M.  Grossman,  '96, 
Pre^idrnt  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

had  meetings,  and  others  are  beginning  to 
lake  form. 

W.  0.  Batrhelder.  *l)5.  of  Chicago,  con- 
tinues a<  chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  and  has  still  three  years  to 
ser\e  as  a  member.  The  other  members 
mHo  hold  over  are  Robert  M.  .Nelson,  'I.'}, 
ijf  St.  Louis,  who  has  three  years  to 
serve,  and  Jerome  I).  Gr<jene,  of  .New 
\ork  C'itv.  who  has  f(»ur  years  to  serve. 
The  two  new  nieml>ers  of  the  committee 
are  Krancis  .'\.  Bonner.  "07.  of  Chicago, 
appointed  for  a  five-years  term,  and  Philip 


P.  Chase.  '00,  of  Cambridge,  A.ssistant 
Dean  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of 
two  years  on  the  committee. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  assigns 
scholarships  in  those  States  in  which  the 
Harvard  men  are  not  able  to  maintain  a 
scholarship  and  it  also  aids  in  those 
States  where  the  Harvard  men  cannot 
raise  the  full  amount  of  a  scholarship. 
This  committee  brings  it  about  that  at 
least  one  boy  from  every  State  in  the 
L  nion  goes  each  year  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity as  the  holder  of  a  scholarshiip.  The 
committee  also  awards  e>'ery  year  a  Pro- 
gress Scholarship  which  is  given  to  the 
boy  who,  having  held  during  his  first  year 
in  Cambridge  a  scholarship  from  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  or  from  a  Har- 
vard Club,  shows  the  most  scholarly  pro- 
gress during  that  period. 

The  committee  has  always  fell  the  need 
of  having  a  member  who  lives  in  Cam* 
bridge  and  can  keep  in  touch  with  the 
holders  of  scholarships,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  Assistant  Dean  Chase  was 
appointed  and  consented  to  serve  on  the 
committee.  When  the  unexpired  term, 
which  he  is  now  filling,  expires,  he  will 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  for  a  five- 
years  term,  and  if  he  consents  to  serve 
again  he  will  have  a  long,  continuing  op- 
portunity to  advance  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Murray  Seasongood.  '00,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Schools;  the  other  mem- 
bers are  the  chairmen  of  the  schools  com- 
mittees of  the  constituent  clubs  of  the  ;\s- 
socialed  Harvard  Clubs.  The  function  of 
the  Committee  on  Schools  is  to  assist  the 
conslitutent  clul)s  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining cordial  and  helpful  relations  with 
the  primarv  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  c»>untry  in  order  that  Har- 
vard University,  particularly  the  Graduate 
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School  of  Education,  may  serve  the  cause 

of  education. 

The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  had  for 
many  years  a  Committee  on  the  Relation 
of  the  Secondary  Sdiools  to  the.  Univer- 
sity, but  it  was  not  continued  after  the 
creation  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  and 
the  development  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. President  Grossman  of  the  As- 
sociated Clubs  has  decided  to  revive  this 
year  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of 
the  Secondary  Schools  tu  the  L'niversity  in 
order  that  the  alumni  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  report  made  by  Henry  Pfenny- 
padcer,  *88,  diairman  of  Uie  Harvard  Col- 
lege Conmiittee  on  Admission,  and  his  as- 
sociates on  the  committee  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs.  They  will  set 
forth  their  observations  and  experioooes 
and  make  recommendations  to  bring  about 
a  better  relatiimship  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  secondary  schools  thioufrhout 
the  country.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are:     Henry  Pennypacker,  '88,  of 


Cambridge ;  John  DeQ.  Briggs,  '06,  of  St* 
Paul  Academy.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Grover 
C.  Good,  '08,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Na- 
thaniel H.  Batchelder,  '01,  of  the  Loomi» 
Inadtule,  Windsor,  Conn.;  and  Sidn^  A. 
Gunn,  *04,  of  die  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

1910  CLASS  SECRETARY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  1910  Class  Committee  on 
Dec.  27,  1921,  the  resignation  of  Clarenee  C. 
Little,  as  secretary  of  the  cinss  was  accepted  with 
regret.  Little,  who  is  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
search on  Long  Island  for  the  Carnegie  Founda^ 
tion,  decided  that  the  exacting  demands  of  bi» 
work  and  hi!>  residence  away  from  Cambridge 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  lostioe  to  the 
office  of  class  secretary. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Qass  Committee 
elected  Leon  M.  Little  as  secretary  of  tlie 
class.  The  new  secretary,  in  his  senior  year, 
was  manager  of  the  university  track  team  of 
which  Clarence  C.  Little  was  captain.  Leon  M. 
Little  was  in  the  Navy  during  the  war  and  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Cross.  He  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  class  affairs.  He  is  with  the 
First  National  Banl^  Boston,  where  he  should  he 
addressed. 


Harvard  Football,  Present  and  Past 


THE  Harvard  football  schedule  for  the 
season  of  1922  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  most  important  announcement  in 
connection  with  it  is  that  Dartmouth  will 
play  in  the  Stadium  on  October  28.  Tliat 

date  was  oripinally  reserved  for  Penn. 
State,  but  another  engagement  by  that 
eleven  compelled  it  to  give  up  the  Har* 
vard  game.  Harvard  then  invited  the 
I  iiiversity  of  California  to  play  on  Oc- 
tober 2H.  but  tlie  latter,  after  sornr  delav. 
sent  word  that  its  team  could  not  lake  the 
long  trip  to  Boston.  The  hint  was  given 
that  if  Harvard  would  go  to  California  in 
1922,  California  would  come  to  Cam- 
bri(l<.'f^  in  that  snprcestion  roiild  not 

I»c  entertained  by  tiie  Harvard  team.  When 
the  n^otiations  with  California  fell 
through,  a  game  with  Dartmouth  was  pro- 


posed. The  result  was  the  follouins  joint 
statement  which  was  given  out  by  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Pender,  Graduate  Manager  of 
Athletics  at  Dartmouth,  and  Fred  W. 
Moore,  '93,  Graduate  Treasurer  of  the 
Harvard  Athletic  As8odati<m: 

Dartmouth  and  Harvard  have  srViPtliil.  il  a  game 
for  Saturday,  Oct.  28,  1922,  at  Cambridge.  The 
arrangement  is  for  one  year  only.  It  fills  a  date 
which,  in  the  case  of  each,  has  annually  been  re- 
served (or  the  important  test  game  preliminary 
to  its  closing  contests. 

In  recent  ycar«  Harvanl  !ias  had  pariu"'*  at  the 
Stadium  on  the  corresponding  date  with  such 
teams  as  Centre  College  and  Penn.  State.  Dart* 
moulli  ha«  playd  on  this  date  in  its  schedule 
teams  like  Columbia.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Penn.  State.  Harvard  and  Dartawitth  aow 
pet  tn-ipther  again  in  football  for  next  year  to 
play  their  high-spot  preliminary  contest.  Neither 
wishes  to  commit  itself  for  salweqiieBt  seasons 
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beeane  of  the  possible  desire  to  take  on  teams 
tnm  other  seclioM  or  represeating  different 
styles  of  play. 

Harrard  and  Dartmouth  last  met  in  football  on 
Not.  16,  1912.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
Deeting  in  rirtually  every  other  bnneb  of  sport, 
tnd  in  arranping  this  contest  the  graduate  auth- 
adtiet  of  each  are  providing  for  their  football 
ttBM  of  next  aeaaoD  an  iatflmting  game  irfdi 
an  old  New  England  rivtl  that  npntent*  •  dif- 
ferent  school  of  play. 

As  thp  ahove  statement  sets  forth,  Dart- 
mouth and  Harvard  have  not  played  foot- 
ball together  since  1912.  Before  that  year 
tfcev  liad  a  game  every  seasmi,  and  mort 
of  those  contests  were  close  and  hard- 
fought.  Har\ard  won,  3  to  0,  in  1912, 
and  5  to  3,  in  1911.  In  previous  years 
Dartmouth,  after  it  had  built  up  a  football 
ffrton,  defeated  Harvard  more  than  onoe, 
lod  sometimes  by  a  gulMtantial  margin. 

Tlie  Dartmouth  game  next  fall  will  take 
place  two  weeks  before  tlie  Princeton  game 
and  four  weeks  before  die  Yale  game. 

The  only  open  dale  on  the  Harvard 
sdiedule  is  November  4,  the  Saturday  just 
preceding  the  Princeton  game.  Invitations 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  die  University  of  the  South  were  de> 
clined  because  the  teams  from  those  insti' 
tulions  play  against  each  other  on  that 
dav.  It  is  possible  that  the  University  of 
Alabama  may  play  in  the  Stadium  on 
November  4. 

the  Harvard  schedule  as  it  now  stands 
»  as  follows: 

Sept  30-  Middlebury. 

Oct  7— Holy  Cross. 

Oct  14-^Bowdote. 

Oct  21— Centre. 

Oct  28 — OarUnoutK 

Nor.  4— Open. 

Nov.  11 — Princeton. 

^0T.  ]£ — Brown. 

N«r.  25 — Taki  at  New  Havaa 

The  BULLBTHf  prints  in  another  column 

week  a  letter  from  Frank  W.  Hallow- 
fll.  '93.  who  makes  the  intcrc^tinjr  and 
unique  suggestion  that  the  nutriber  of 
tick^  to  the  Yale  football  game  hitherto 
given  to  former  university  athletes  be  cut 
down.  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers 
idio  did  not  know  Hallowell  in  his  imder* 


graduate  days*  the  statement  should  be 

maile  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
athlelfs  of  his  time.  He  played  end  on 
the  Harvard  eleven  which  defeated  Vale 
at  Springfield  in  1890  and  also  in  the 
outfield  of  the  nine  which  won  the  Yale 
series  in  1}593. 

Those  two  athletic  contests  were  a  sort 
of  oasis  in  the  great  desert  of  the  Harvard 
athletic  record  of  that  period.  It  has  been 
said  many  times  in  the  past  few  weeks 
that  the  recent  victory  of  Captain  Kane's 
team  over  Yale  was  the  greatest  a  Harvard 
eleven  has  ever  won.  Without  disputing 
that  assertion,  one  can  easily  see  die  point 
of  view  of  those  older  men  who  still  give 
first  place  in  the  Har\'ard  annals  to  the 
1890  eleven  because  it  was  the  first  Har- 
vard team  which  defeated  Yale  at  the  mod* 
ern  game  of  football. 

The  score  of  the  game  was  12  points  to 
6  in  favor  of  Har\'ard.  .At  that  time  a 
touchdown  counted  five  points,  and  a  goal 
from  a  toudidown  counted  one  point. 
Harvard  scored  two  touchdowns;  one  was 
made  by  James  P.  Lee,  '91,  now  a  lawyer 
in  New  York  Citv,  and  tlie  other  bv  Dud- 
ley  S.  Dean,  '91,  a  business  man  in  Boston. 
B.  W.  Trafford,  '93,  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  kicked  both 
goals;  Trafford  was  fullback  on  the  team, 
and  his  brother  P.  D.  Trafford,  '89.  then  a 
student  in  tlie  Law  School  and  now  a  law- 
yer in  New  York  City,  was  one  of  the 
guards.  Anodier  conspicuous  player  on 
the  eleven  was  Everett  Lake,  '92.  a  half- 
back, now  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

The  following  Harvard  men,  now  living, 
also  played:  Arthur  J.  Cumnock,  *91,  end 
and  captain,  now  in  business  in  New  Yoric 
Citv:  J.  I),  rplon.  tackle,  a  Boston  lawyer; 
John  S.  Cranston,  '92,  centre,  a  leading  in- 
surance man  in  Boston;  John  Cor  belt,  '91, 
half-back,  now,  or  recently,  an  instructor 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Wyoming;  and  James 
R.  Finlay.  '91.  guard,  a  prominent  mining 
engineer  with  oftires  in  New  York  City. 
Lee  was  a  half  back,  and  Dean,  tlie 
quarterback.  Marshall  Newell,  *94,  for 
whom  the  Newell  Boat  House  was  named, 
a  tackle,  and  H.  Alward,  Law  School,  a 
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subetitute  tackle  who  played  part  of  the 

game,  have  died. 

Hallowell  \va<  not  the  only  inemlwr  of 
the  1890  football  eleven  wlio  subsequently 
played  on  the  nine  which  defeated  Yale  at 
New  York  in  1893  in  the  dei  idinp  pame 
itf  a  scries  of  three.  B.  W.  TralTord  was 
first  liiisi-  on  the  nine,  and  I  pton  was  an 
outfielder  and  substitute  catcher.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  nine  was  Louu  A.  Frothingfaam, 
formerly  Lieatenant  Governor  of  Maaaa- 
rhuselts  and  now  a  member  of  Congreaa 
from  this  State;  he  played  second  base. 

The  pitcher  was  John  A.  Highlands,  '93, 
now  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  college  pitchers;  his  chief  rival 
was  Carter,  of  Yale,  who  pitched  against 
Harvard  in  tliat  year.  ilie  Harvard 
catcher  was  Frank  iMasun,  then  a  student 
in  the  Law  School  and  now  an  insurance 
agent  in  Boston. 

In  those  days,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, students  in  the  L'raduate  schools 
were  eligible  for  tl»e  university  athletic 
teams.  The  Harvard  nine  of  1893  had  on 
it  two  famous  baseball  pl.i\ri~.  then  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  School,  who  li.id  pre- 
viously played  on  other  college  nines. 
The  short  stop  was  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan, 
LL.B.  *95,  who  had  won  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  iiaseball  man  at  Amherst  College, 
from  which  he  grachiated  in  1892;  he  is 
now  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  The  third 
baseman  was  John  Abbott,  LL.B.  '95,  who 
had  played  on  the  nine  at  Dartmouth, 
where  he  graduated  in  1891;  Abbott  now 
practises  his  profession  in  Boston. 

The  Harvard  nine  of  1893  was  coached 
by  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  '85,  who  had  been 
the  captain  of  pwhapa  the  most  famous 
of  all  Harvard  baseball  teams,  for  the 
reason  that  it  lost  only  one  game  during 
the  season  and  was  not  defeated  by  any 
of  its  college  opponents.  Winslow  is  now 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 
The  pitcher  on  the  1885  nine  was  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Nichtds.  '}{C,  who  has  subse- 
quently been  for  many  years  chairman  of 
the  graduate  baseball  committee  and  also 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  football 
squad  at  Cambridge. 


THE  HENRY  VILLARD.  PAPERS 

Thfi  Widenrr  Library  lias  received  from  tW 
family  of  the  late  Htnry  Villard  his  letters  and 
business  records  covering  his  entire  career  as  • 
railroad  and  steamship  executive  from  1874  until 
liis  rrtircnunt  from  business  in  1895.  Durin; 
this  time  Mr.  Villard  was  receiver  for  the  Kansu 
&  rncific  Railroad,  and  president  of  the  North 
American  Co..  the  Orepon  Improvement  Co.,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  railroad  he  completed 
in  1883,  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Ccu 
the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad,  and  the  Oregon 
Transcontinental  Co.  Mr.  Villard  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  of  Imth  the  North  American  Co., 
and  the  General  Electrie  Co.,  of  which  be  was 
the  first  president. 

His  papers  and  correspondence  relating  to  all 
these  companies  form  a  record  of  the  railroad 
development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the 
important  part  which  German  capital  played  in 
the  financing  of  the  roads,  the  docomenls  and 
correspondence  relating  to  which  are  included  in 
the  gift  to  the  Library.  This  donation  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  Commission  on  Western  History, 
which  was  disbanded  last  year,  of  which  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  '93,  the  editor  of  ilie  \,:'ti>ri. 
was  a  member.  The  other  donors  are  Harold  G. 
Vmard,  *90,  and  Mrs.  Henry  VHlard. 

Henry  Villard  was  greatly  interested  in  Har- 
vard University;  on  one  occasion  he  donated 
|2S^  to  the  Law  School  Library,  and  he  left 
•SIMKIO  to  the  Colleie  in  his  wUL 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BOSTON 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  atinounces  the 
following  entertainments: 

SiiTnlnv,  Jan  8,  at  4  P.  M.— Concert  by  the 
Footli^lit  Orchestra,  Charles  F.  Manney,  con- 
durtor,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Speare,  soprano. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11,  at  8  30  P.  M.— Goorge  H. 
Browne,  '78,  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Glimpses  of 
Our  National  Parks." 

Wednesday,  Jan.  18.  at  8.30  P.  M.— Motion 
pictures  of  the  Yale-Harvard  football  game  of 
1921,  the  Princeton-Harvard  footbsll  game  of 
1921,  and  the  Yale-Harvard  boat  race  of  1921. 
Also  an  illustrated  talk  on  football  by  one  of 
the  Harvard  eosches. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  New  York  City  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  dob  house  on  the  evening  of  Dec 
23,  1921,  to  the  football  team.  About  140  men 
were  present.  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  *90,  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  presided.  The  speakers 
were  R.  Keith  Kane,  '22,  captain  of  the  eleven 
which  has  just  ended  its  season;  Robert  T.  Fish- 
er, '12,  head  coach;  C  C  Buell,  '23,  captain  of 
the  eleven  f«r  nest  fall;  «m1  Heywood  Broun,  *10. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alnmni  AtMcUUon  on  request  will  give  the  addreaeet  <rf  Harvard  men. 


'63— The  address  of  £.  B.  Drew,  A.M.  '69.  is 
Qiqve  Cioit,  Be^ketef,  Cal.  Mr.  Drew  oqieett 
t»  be  in  C^omia  for  the  next  four  or  live 

OMBtlUk 

>i7— Giarles  V.  Cole,  vice-president  of  the  H. 

C  Cole  Millinp  Co.,  Cht-ster,  111.,  is  or'  rating  a 
floor  mill  of  1,300  barrels  daily  capacity.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Wabash,  Cheater  A  Western 

R.  R.  Co. 

T^Francis  W.  Anthony,  M.D.  '88,  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Ex- 
aadaer  of  the  4th  Essex  District  He  hat  been 
for  several  years  Associate  Medical  Examiner. 

"80— Robert  ^  insor  has  resigned  from  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1905. 

"85 — John  J.  Colony  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  scholarship'  fund  committee  of  the 
Harrard  Club  of  Keene,  N.  H. 

'86— James  A.  Fryc  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Keene,  N.  H. 

"86 — Walter  H.  Howe  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

^90— Wellington  Wells  has  been  eleeted  «  vieo- 
pre<!i(l*-nt  of  the  Har>-ard  Club  of  Kecne,  N.  H. 

M.D.  '90— Joel  £.  Coldthwait  of  Boston  has 
been  appointed  brigadier  general  in  the  Medical 
Resenre  Corps  of  the  I'nited  States  Army.  Dr. 
Csldthwait  served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Werid  War.  He  will  assist  die  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  in  the  work  connected  with  future 
trsiniag  camps. 

^9ft->B.  W.  Trafford  Vf  Barton  haa  been  elected 
a  tnutee  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  from  which 
he  fraduated  in  1889.  He  is  a  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  As  a  trustee 
of  Eieter  be  succeeds  Robert  Winsor,  '90,  who 
reccDlly  resigned. 

"Jt-David  A.  Ellis,  LL.B.  '%.  of  Boston,  has 
been  reappointed  a  nicmb'-r  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dfpir!m»-nt  of  Puhlic  I  tilitiri.  That  depart- 
rarni  has  charge  of  the  regulation  of  the  public 
utiliiirs  corporations  in  the  Slate. 

"9) — George  Crompton  of  Worcester  has  been 
reappointed  a  member  of  the  .\dvisory  Board  of 
thf  Masasclmsetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
That  department  m-itrola  the  penal  and  ©OT- 
rfctional  institutions  of  the  State. 

Sc.  "QS-K — James  B.  CtmnoUy  spoke  on  *Yre- 
land,"  giving  first-hand  impre^-«ions  of  his  rr- 
cent  trip  to  that  island,  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
<bs  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour.  St  Cecilia's 
Hall,  Boston.  Dec.  6.  1921. 
'96-Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon,  A.M.  '97,  M.D.  tX), 


has  been  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States 

\r:in.  During  the  ^var  Dr.  Cannon  -iTvod  a* 
lieutenant  colonel  and  has  since  been  interested 
and  active  in  military  matters. 

'96 — Window  I!.  Ilorarhol.  as^oriatc  physicii=.t, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  in  charge  of  the  physicist  testing  of  lubricat- 
ing oils.  His  paper  on  "The  Flow  of  Liquids 
Through  Short  Tubes"  (Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol. 
84,  p.  S27,  1921)  is  a  by-product  of  his  investi* 
gations  on  viscometers. 

A.M.  '96— Walter  V.  McDuffce,  A.B.  (Dart- 
mouth)  '92,  of  Springfield,  has  been  reappointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisorv'  Board  of  the 
Ma<;«;aclni«ctts  Department  of  Education. 

'97 — Charles  D.  Drew  is  the  principal  assistant 
engineer.  Narrows  Tunnel,  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  New  York  City.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  2  Ash  St.,  Flushing,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

'97 — Allan  Forbes,  president  of  die  State 
Street  Trust  Co.  of  Boston,  has  l>c«-n  ro  clccted 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Trust  Company 
Association. 

'97 — Joseph  S.  Francis,  S.B.  '98.  is  engineer 
of  appraisals  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania,  262  North  Broad  St,  Philadelphia. 

'97-  E.  J.  Hylan  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

DO— Henry  D.  B.  B.  Moore,  1  West  72d  St, 
N'l'w  York  City,  is  temporarily  attached  to  the 
Japanese  Embassy,  Washington.  His  address  is 
the  Portland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'01— Waiter  B.  Swift,  M.D.  *07,  has  recently 
returned  to  Boston  from  Evanston,  111.,  where 
he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  speech  correction, 
at  Northwestern  l^nivcrsity. 

Bussey  Inst.  '01-02  C.  W.  Jackson  recently 
opened  a  branch  office  for  Tucker,  Anthony  & 
Co.,  bankers,  at  403  Amoskeag  Bsflk  Building, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

•  '02 — The  address  of  Elton  G.  Cushman,  LL.B. 
'05,  will  be  Lock  Box  293,  Pasadena,  Cel.,  until 
June  12,  1922. 

'02 — Kenneth  B.  Emerson,  A.M.  '04,  is  a  sta- 
tistician for  the  National  Leather  Co.,  161  South 
St..  rtnstnn.  His  home  address  is  68  Kenwood 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  F.  Graopner  expects  soon  to  take  an 
option  on  two  mining  rlaims  near  Homestake, 
Mont.,  which  ia  about  ten  miles  from  Butte.  He 
is  also  considering  a  lease  near  Georgetown, 
Mont. 

'03 — A  daughter,  Margaret  A.  Hall,  was  bom. 
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April  5.  1921.  to  John  H.  Hall,  All  "Oi,  tnd 

Gertrude  (Elarnsbam)  Hall. 

"03 — Fraxcis  Jaques's  address  is  98  bis  rue  du 
Cherche-Midi,  Paris  (6e),  nance. 

•03 — James  G.  Patterson  is  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee  of  the  Boston  section  of 
the  American  Institate  of  Sle^rieil  Engineers. 
His  home  addren  it  S38  Central  St,  Aabiim> 
dale,  Ma.ss. 

'03— George  S.  Tilley  is  a  research  chemist 

with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  is 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

'05 — Christine  (Odenwcller)  Hare,  wife  of 
James  A.  Hare,  died  at  their  home  in  Clifton, 
N.  J.,  on  Dec.  1.  Besides  Iut  husband  she 
leaves  a  daughter,  .\nnie  Christine,  thirteen 
Tears  dd. 

•O'l^Rirhard  B.  Walsh,  LI,.B.  '10,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lowell, 
Mass. 

'06 — Dana  C.  Hyde  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Knox  College,  Galeaburg*  111. 

"06— Franklin  S.  mmer  le  asaiataBt  t»  the 
treasurer,  Robert  M.  Tappan,  '07,  of  the  Sub- 
marine Signal  Co.,  84  State  SL«  Boston.  Whit- 
ney's home  addreae  is  2  Arlington  St,  Boston. 

'07 — Stuart  Bell  is  teaching  ex  ser\ice  men  at 
the  Reddin  Civil  Service  &  Business  School,  120 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

'07 — Charles  F.  Usher  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  George  S.  Uohnes  Co.,  640  West  44tb 
St,  New  York  City. 

AJf.  W— J.  H.  Hanford,  Ph.D.  09.  is  Pro 
feaaor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Xn — ^Edwin  M.  Berolzheimer,  vice-president  of 
the  Eagle  pL-ncil  Co.,  has  changed  his  addnss 
to  710  East  llth  St.,  New  York  City. 

'OS) — R.  M.  Faulkner  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Kecne,  N.  H. 

'09 — Robert  H.  Townsend  is  in  Tampiro,  Mexi- 
co, in  the  employ  of  the  Indiana  Mexicana  Co., 
oils,  of  596  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Until 
recently  he  was  engaged  in  silver  mining  in  Du- 
rango,  Mexico. 

'10— Harold  B.  JeUeson,  AJl  is  on  in- 
structor  in  French  at  the  Univenitr  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

*10— Charles  H.  Livingston,  A  Jl  is  Pnh 
fessor  of  Romance  Languages  at  Bowdoin  CoL 
lege,  Bninswiclc,  Me. 

10— The  address,  of  Thoman  C  Qniim  is  the 
.Mbany  ApartmentSb  180  W.  238th  St,  New  York 
City. 

Ph.D.  '10— R.  G.  Hocklns  is  Professor  of 

Physiology  at  Ohio  Stale  University. 

D-M.D.  '10— S.  £.  DsTcaport,  Jr.,  has  moved 
from  51  West  47th  St.,  to  40  East  Slst  St,  New 

York  City. 

'11 — .\llan  M.  Dumas  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
*I1— Dwight  H.  Ellis,  formerly  with  the  Bn^ 


teriok  PdbUridng  Co.,  is  new  with  Marinn 

Aria  &  Co.,  44  East  23d  St.,  New  York  Tity, 

*11 — John  Elliot  has  been  reelected  lecreUiy 
of  the  Harvard  dnh  of  Keene.  N.  H. 

'12— Irving  D.  Dawes,  MJBA.  '14,  is  assisttat 
to  the  general  auditor  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Cs, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A.M.  •12-Che8ter  E.  Kellogg,  PhJ).  li,  h 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Economics  at  A» 
dia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova  Sootia. 

*13— John  C.  Faulkner.  Jr.,  has  heeo  appoiaied 
a  member  of  a  committfc  to  arrange  for  the  m- 
nual  summer  meeting  <  I  the  Harv-ard  Qab  of 
Keene,  N.  H. 

'13 — .\.  C.  McCifTcrt,  Jr.,  has  been  elects  i 
director  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lowell,  Mam. 

'13 — George  M.  Rushmore  was  married  at  Tiia- 
ity  Church,  New  York  Qty,  Dec.  17,  1981,  is 
Miss  Virginia  Odoni. 

AM.  '13— (Earle)  Stanley  Alden  is*Aimdtfi 
Professor  of  English  at  Smith  College.  His  id 
dress  is  70  Washington  Ave.,  Northaiaptoo, 
Mass. 

*14— Stratford  B.  Allen  is  executive  clerk  to 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  ,of  the  town  of  Framisi- 
ham,  Mass. 

'14— Joseph  V.  Fuller.  Cr.  '16-17,  is  dalag  fri- 
vate  research  work  in  history  at  WadUnglM, 
D.  C 

'14— Ralph  A.  Powers  is  president  of  the  Rob- 
ertson Pi4>er  Co.,  manufacturers  of  folding  pa- 
per boxes,  etc,  Montville,  Conn. 

AJI.  *14 — George  H.  Celsingcr  is  .\s80ciatf 
Professor  of  Greek  at  the  College  of  William  aai 
Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

A.M.  '14— Percy  Marks  is  an  instmeler  is 
English  at  Brown  University. 

A.M.  '14— Thomas  R.  Mather  is  an  instructor 
in  English  at  the  United  Stales  Naval  Aeadtar. 

Annapolis,  Md. 

'I'^Hollis  D.  Hatch  is  instructor  in  Pbysct 
at  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester. 

'I') — Louis  C.  Henin,  LL.B.  '20,  formerly  with 
the  law  hrm  of  Leary,  Cununings  &  Leary,  of 
Springfield,  Mass,,  has  opened  ofioss  at  3&U3a 
Court  Square  Building,  31  Ehn  St,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

*15— Dr.  S.  K.  Lolhrop  is  •  tesaaich 

in    anthropolngy    at   the  Camegio 
Washington,  D.  C 

*15— John  D.  MdOnley,  AJL  *14  has  hem 
dected  a  diceelor  of  the  Hatwd  Cloh  of  Loodl. 


*15— W.  Bmce  Plmie  b  sales  representative  is 
Springfield  and  vicinity  for  Arthur  Perry  &  Cft, 
investments,  of  Boston.  Pimie's  present  addioi 
Is  M  Benedict  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Or.  '15-17— Alfred  C.  Hanford  is  1 
"Contemporary  History"  at  the  Stuart  Oak  fi** 
ton. 

.*16— A  seeond  son,  George  Francis  Osns,  2i 
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wt»  boflu  Oct.  9, 1921,  at  Piudeiui,  Cal.,  tb  Wil> 

liam  D.  Crano  and  Kathcrini"  (Putnam)  Crane. 
Crane  ia  with  tiw  California  Co.,  Los  Angelea,  in- 
vnlnent  bonds. 

"16 — Lincoln  I  nrem,  '20.  is  an  initnutOT 

in  English  at  the  University  of  Wiscontiiu 

AJt  *17— H.  B.  Hdl,  PhJ).  *18,  is  teacliinB  ec* 
onnmics  and  snriolotr>'  at  Wfllesley  College. 

AM.  '17 — Uulbert  H.  Kidd  is  an  instructor  in 
Ea^Udi  at  Pivdne  Unherrity. 

LL.B.  '19 — l«i(lor  Lazarus,  attorney  and  coun- 
•dbr  at  law,  has  removed  his  office  to  110  West 
40di  St,  New  Ymk  City. 

"TO  Riirnham  Lewis's  addrett  it  762  Wuih- 
infton  Ave.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

^21— Frederic  G.  Cimrcb,  Jr,  Iim  lieen  elected 
secretary  «f  the  Hartird  Clid>  of  Lowdl,  Mwm. 

OBITUARIES 

LLB.  '59 — James  Martin  Eoer.— Died  at  New 
York  aty.  Dee.  26,  1921. 

>S*— James  Thompson  Bixnv,  A  1ST  '^7,  S  T.R, 
*7II^  PhJ).  (Leipzig)  '85.  Died  at  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  Dee.  26,  1921.— He  was  well  known  u  a 
minister,  professor  nf  tlieolo^*.  and  author.  Af- 
ter receiving  his  degree  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
Sdiool.  he  was  aoceeastydy  paster  of  tlie  First 

Parish  of  Watfrtown.  Fir«t  Independent  Congm 
Mtional  (Unitarian)  Parish  of  Belfast,  Me.,  and 
the  Independent  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Church  of  Meadville.  Pa.  He  was  elerted  Pro 
feasor  of  Religious  Philosophy  in  the  Meadville 
Tlwolecied  SdiooL  He  then  stodied  in  several 
European  universities  for  two  years,  and  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  supplied  the  pulpit  of 
the  Unitarian  ehnrch  in  .\nn  Arlwr,  B^Il,  and 
then  herame  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Congrepa- 
tional  Church  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  He  resigned 
that  post  in  191^  and  devoted  his  time  there- 
?JlfT  tn  literary  work  and  lectures.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Similarities  of  Physical  and  Relieious 
Kriivtlf'dfif."  "Religion  and  Science  as  Allies," 
'The  New  World  and  the  New  Thouplit."  "Tlu- 
Open  Secret  of  Life's  Deeper  Forces,"  and 
ether  volumes. 

'65--  Si.RRO  Flmork  Chasf.  Died  at  Portland. 
Me..  Sf-'pt.  8,  1921. — He  was  for  many  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Portland  High  School,  but  ie» 
tired  in  19()fi.  He  held  high  office  in  the  Masons, 
the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Red  Men,  and  other  frater- 
nal organiulions. 

*68— JoH?r  TiLTOv  Bi  <iri..  Died  at  Laconia,  N. 
H„  Oct.  7.  1921. — ^He  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
iaenl  members  of  his  class.  After  graduating 
from  Collecp.  he  wa"  with  the  woolen  mills  of 
John  Busiel  &  C^.,  of  Laconia,  and  after- 
ward* hrrame  a  partner  in  the  Granite  Hosiery 
Mill-  >'{  the  same  city.  He  had  been  prominent 
for  many  years  in  Laconia;  he  was  a  selectman 
for  two  tami,  a  tmaiee  of  several  local  banki, 


and  had  been  also  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902. 

71-— Kelson  Slater  Babtxett.  Died  at  Bos- 
ton, Dee.  23^  192L-^He  letlred  from  active  bus- 
iness a  number  of  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by 
three  sons,  Matthew  Bartlett,  '01,  Nelson  S.  Bart- 
lett,  *03,  and  A.  George  Bartlett,  '15,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  E.  A. 
Boardman,  *99. 

Law  78-79— Carman  Fitz  Randolph.  Died  at 
Morristown,  N.  Y.,  Sept  13,  1920. — 'He  had  prac- 
tised law  for  many  years  in  New  York  City,  and 
had  been  active  in  politics.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  CoufentioD  in  1884,  uut 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Constitadenal 
Convention  in  I8S>4.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  iMoks  on  legal  subjects. 

HI— Botes  PntROSK.  IKed  at  Washington,  D, 
C,  Dec.  31,  1921.— He  was  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  had  been  for  many 
years  a  conspicnons  figure  in  national  politics. 
He  was  a  Republican.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1883,  but  most  of  his  life  was  devoted  tO' 
public  affairs.  iTe  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives  from  1B84  to 
1886,  and  of  the  Sute  Senate  from  1887  to  1897. 
In  1897  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; he  remained  in  that  body  until  his  death 
and  for  a  long  time  was  one  of  its  leaders.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  since  1904.  with  the  e\i  eption  of  the 
term  from  1912  to  1916,  and  was  a  delegate  t» 
the  Republican  National  Conventions  in  1900, 
1901,  19()8,  and  1916.  Poir  health  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  attend  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  1920.   It  is  said  that  few  men  in  recent 

years  have  exercised  more  power  in  the  h  pisla- 
tive  halls  in  Washington.  He  dominated  Repub- 
lican politics  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  auth- 
or of  "History  of  the  City  Government  of  Phila- 
delphia." He  is  survived  by  three  brothers: 
Oharles  B.  Penrose,  "81.  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  a 

phvsirian  in  Philadelphia;  R.  \.  F.  Penrose,  '84, 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  '86,  a  geologist  and  teacher;  and 
Spencer  Penrose,  "86,  a  mining  engineer. 

'R3- Wii.i.TAM  Henry  Aspinwall.  Pied  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  I921.'-He  was  a 
well  known  Boston  business  man.  In  1885  he 
formed  with  his  classmate,  R.  S.  Codman.  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  name  of  Aspinwall  & 
Codman,  real  estate  brokers,  trustees,  and  mana* 

gers  of  estates,  and  continued  in  th.it  l)nsine«« 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  alM>  important 
business  and  financial  connections  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

He  is  survived  l)y  a  son,  Georpe  L.  \«pinwall, 
'14,  and  a  daugiiter.  A  second  son.  Lieutenant 
.Augustus  AspinwsD,  *20,  'was  killed  in  France 
during  the  war. 

'88 — ^Waltkh  Gkkk.nwooo  Foksvth.  Died  at 
Boston,  Dec.  27,  1921,^He  had  studied  at  the 
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New  York  Stale  Libmy  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  was  afterwards  connected  vrith  libraries  in 
Worcester,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Lexington,  Ky., 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  Boston.  For  twenty  years  until 
last  August,  when  he  resigned,  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  He  had  recently 
been  connected  with  the  Fogg  An  Museum. 

"S^— Samson  David  Oppenheim,  B.S.C.  (N.Y. 
Univ.)  '02;  LL.B.  (ibid.)  '04;  LL.M.  and  J.D. 
Ubid.)  W)  Die.!  at  New  York  City,  Dec.  10, 
192L— Since  1903  be  bad  been  «  civil  service 
examiner  for  the  New  York  Qidl  Service  Com- 
mission. Before  that  lime  he  had  been  engaged 
in  ioamalim,  and  during  the  Spanish  War 
lerred  as  a  private  In  the  Tlst  New  Yoilc  Vol* 
unleers.  He  became  a  lecturer  on  Finance  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1904, 
and  Assistant  Professor  in  190S.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  th-  New  York  bar  in  1909. 

'89— Abtulr  Trail.  Died  at  Frederick,  Md^ 
May  23,  192L 

A.M.  (Hori.>  '90— Alfkkd  Trfjuvay  Whre, 
CE.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst)  '65.  Died  In 
January,  192L— He  was  weD  known  for  hie  work 
in  designing  attractive  and  healthful  konaea  for 
worluog  people. 

'94~Wn.UAV  Patrick  Mebsan,  LLB.  ^96. 
T)v'i\  nt  West  Roxbun,-,  Dec.  18.  1921-  H<>  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  1896,  and  had 
practised  his  profession  in  Boston  ever  since. 
Since  1917  he  had  heen  special  justice  of  the 
West  Roxbury  Court.  He  was  also  active  in  local 
politics.  Daring  the  war  he  was  first  a  member 
of  the  I '  pjl  \dvisnry  Rnard  anii  afterwards  a 
Government  .\ppeal  Agent.  He  wa»  also  connect- 
ed with  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  in  cer- 
tain special  investiRafion'5. 

'99— James  Carlyle  Fyshe.  Med.  ■05-06,  A.B. 
(MeGin)  M.D.  and  CM.  Ubid.)  IM.  D.PH. 
(ibid.)  "06.  Died  at  Waterhole,  Alberta,  Can., 
Dec.  6,  1921. — He  had  practised  hia  profession 


since  1906  in  or  near  Edmonton,  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Edmonton  Hospital  Board. 

"06 — .\usTiN  GoDDARD  GiLL,  LLB.  '09.  Died 
at  Las  Cruces,  Mcx.,  Dec.  24,  1921.— Gill  was  one 
of  the  best  known  members  of  his  class.  He  was 
on  Ins  class  crew  squad,  and  while  in  the  Law 
School  he  went  to  Ncw  London  in  charge  of  suc- 
cessive freshman  crews.  He  practised  law  in 
Boston  until  1912  when  he  went  to  Mexico  in  the 
mining  business.  During  the  war  he  was  in 
France  witlt  the  47tii  Field  Artillery  of  the  93d 
Division,  to  which  ke  was  assigned  as  a  captain 
in  August,  1917.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
brotlier,  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife 
of  Wilson  Olney,  *07. 

'17 — Louis  Ha.sbkoi;ck  Bevieb.  Died  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y„  Dec  27,  1921.— His  death  was  caused 
ky  an  acute  attack  of  appendicitis.  In  1917  he 

cnli-li  (I  in  the  V.  S.  N.  R.  and  served  during; 

that  summer  on  a  patrol  boat  in  Boston  harbor. 
After  receiving  Ua  commission  as  an  ensign,  lie 

was  trantiferred  lo  Washinpton,  D.  C,  wher<-  li-' 
served  until  the  end  of  the  war  as  one  of  the 
chief  coding  officers  in  tke  Navy  Department. 
More  recently  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Barrel,  Bevier  &  Floete,  Inc.,  importera, 
of  Boston. 

'2.V  Mf-I-MN  Henry  Denm!;.  Died  at  Palm- 
er, Mass.,  Dec  24^  1921. — In  company  with 
tlvee  other  Harvard  undergraduates  ke  was  trav- 
elling by  automobile  from  (Cambridge  to  Toledo, 
O.,  where  he  lived,  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  the  machine  alcidded. 
Dennis  died  two  days  later  at  a  hospital  in 
Palmer.  A.  D.  Welton,  Jr.,  '22,  was  also  in- 
jured, hut  kad  recovered  sulBciently  a  few  dajrs 
after  to  be  removed  to  his  home  in  Chicago.  Den- 
nis was  an  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Crunson,  and  <me  of  the  bett-lflced  men  in  Ua 
class.  He  is  '^imivr-d  hv  his  mother  and  fatker, 
and  a  brother  and  sister. 
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J.  Brooki  Aikinioii,  '17,  AttttUi,  tiinr.  John  D.  McrriU,  t9,  MKir.  R«k«n  H«M,  'm^'jUutrHrimg  Mtmagtr. 

PvMllbcd  wecklT  dartn|  the  Co.icie  year  <trom  OctoDer  to  Julv  j  bv  itc  Hirvird  Bu:iEt:n,  Inc  .  Tir  tor  H  jrvira  Aiamn  i  Auoctation. 
PusucATioN  Oppica,  JO  iiAva  St.,  Bostoh,  Ma«s.  Editorial  Ofpicb,  iI  Plvmptun  St.,  C'am«kioc«,  Mass. 

Emtrad  m$  tttmd  CIm  Mmtttr^  0cM*«r  7,  jgjv,  st  ikt  ttt-Ofif  m  «hm«,  Mmi.^  mmdtr  tkt  Aa  •/  »Unk  j,  Ofq, 

Annoil  SubKription.  f4.  Single  Ce^ici.  It  CcBWi  fewipk  Mitagt,  0»  ccati  ■  yt%t.  RemitMiiM  (hMU  IM  ma4»  bf  fCgiMma 
Iriici,  or  bv  cbcck  or  poim  ordrr  to  the  order  of  tk«  Hmrrard  BmUeiia,  lac.  A  tubtcribcr  who  wiiiiet  la  ilicwMinm  bit  nbtcriptton 
•boald  (i*e  notice  to  tbal  efcct  before  ii>  expiritjen:  otberw:,e  it  will  be  iMumed  tbai  be  witfaei  it  locoBtiaut. 


OrriCtM,  AND  DrRCCTOKI  or  TmI  HAHVAKO  SUhfcKTIM.  IMC. 

Hfnrr  M   W il.itmi,  gj.  fr/iiif/Br.  M.  A.  OeWolfe  Howe, t?.  John  W  .  Hjllowtll,  01. 

WillUm  T.  Reiii,  Jr.,'ol.  Tr«diiir«r  lolin  D.  Merrill. 'gi^.  Jobn  RicbardaoD, 'oS. 

J.  W.  D.  Scymmir, '17,  U(r4.  Cbarlei  jickton.  qS.  Robert  F.  Dsacaa, 'it. 

G.  Cook  Kimha.l.  "c-- 


OrriCCttO   AND    OlMCCTOH*   or  THI    H»«V»RD    ALUMS'  *,10C1»TI0N 

WUHamC.  Bo)rdeD,'t6,  fr*HJ«<ir, Chicago.  Franklin  >  Billingt,  8,-, \Vnr.4,i,.ck,  vt  Ungdon  P  Mar»in. '98,  New  York. 

WetliD(tD«  WelU.'go.  fin  PT„ldini  .ZtMnn.         J.  L.  L«wei,  Pb.O.  05  .Cambridge.  Jobn  W.  Prenitn, '98,  New  York. 

Frederick  R.  Martin. 'q;.  t  u,.frt,U,nt,  New  York.  Jobn  O.  McrrUl,  'S9,  CtMbridM.  NaihaatelP.  Avcr,'oo.  B««on. 

W  illiam  T.  RciJ,  Jr.,  01,  rr/jiiirrr,Brookline.      JoMph  Mr.  Laad.'oo.  iMtM.  Samwl «.  Pnirv , 'ot  Coaeord.K.  H. 

J.  W.O.Seyaeur  't^^G$m*Tml  <MPM«r:f,  CambrMgc.  WelUneton  Welti, '90.  Boma.  WHUaSiT.  ReU,;r.,'oi.  Brookline. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  '91  >C  tin  bridge.  RkikaM  Derby, 'o|.  New  York 

B.  M.  GroMiMD,  '96, St.  Latil*.  L«(br*p  Wilbloglon, 'll,  Btooklioe. 
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Noinn  15. 


News  and 


Harvard  Boolw  W^"*''^  '^"^^ 
of  R«f«i«fie*.  Quinquennial  Catalogu. •  " 
in  the  Bulletin  of  last 
week,  following  the  editorial  article  on 
"Catalogues  and  Directories**  in  the  iaaue 
of  December  22,  may  well  aet  the  Harvard 
cooDBanity  Uiinidng  of  maiterB  of  consid* 
erable  importance  to  the  University.  Such 
3  volume  m  the  "Harvard  Who's  Who"  to 
nhich  reference  has  l)een  made  in  both  ol 
iIm**-*'  plaf  f's  would  doubtless  Im"  welcome 
in  inanv  quarters.  Rut  before  it  is  under- 
talien  it  would  be  well  for  somebody  to 
investigate  the  number  of  Harvard  men  al- 
ready lined  in  "Who's  Who  in  America**; 
and  for  everybody  to  remember  that  since 
the  class  secretaries  have  so  admirably 
SVBlenatized  the  publication  of  their  re- 
ports at  fixed  intervals  it  is  possible  for 
any  searcht-r  aftt-r  facts  who  is  within  reach 
of  a  library  which  pays  dur  attention  to 
its  shelves  of  Harvard  documents  to  find 
all  the  information  he  is  likely  to  need 
about  any  Harvard}  man  living  within  the 
past  half-centnry  or  noie. 

What  has  not  been  brou^  forward  is 
that  there  is  an  enormous  chasm  in  Har* 
\ard  biography  between  the  time  covered 
by  Sibley's  "Harvard  Graduates/*  dealing 
»»ith  the  alumni  of  the  earliest  decades,  and 
the  lime  in  the  nineteenth  renturv  when 
the  class  reports  began  to  preserve  the 
biographical  records  of  all  Harvard  men. 
John  LangdoB  ^bley,  connected  with  die 


College  Library  as  assistant  librarian  and 

librarian  for  more  than  fifty  years  from 
his  graduation  in  1825,  editor  of  the  Tri- 
ennial (lalaloptif  from  IH.V)  to  1875  and 
of  the  Quinquennial  from  1875  to  188.5. 
made  the  beginning's,  in  his  "Harvard 
Gradttates,'*  of  a  work  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  hvtory  not  only  of  Harvard  but  of 
America.  The  scale  of  his  plan  may  have 
been  too  cyclopean  for  later  workers  to 
carry  it  out  unmodified.  But  he  did  more 
than  to  set  an  heroic  example.  He  made 
financial  provisions  for  the  continuance  of 
his  great  work;  and  since  the  (|ueslion  of 
Catalogues  and  Directories  has  been  raised, 
the  Bulletin,  in  the  interest  of  American 
historicid  scholarship,  is  glad  to  seise  the 
opportunity  to  quote,  a  pertinent  text  of 
Scripture: 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 


•    •  • 


Professors  There  is  nothinj;  fireatly  out 
of  character,  of  course,  in 
preaching  by  a  professor; 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  comment  diat  among 
those  who  cwducted  Chapel  exercises 
last  weeic  at  the  University  were  several 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  laymen.  They  are  not  en- 
titled to  be  called  Reverend,  nor  do  they 
leach  in  the  Divinity  School.  This  partici- 
pation by  lay  instructors  in  the  olHcial  re- 
ligious observances  of  llie  University  has 
developed,  under  the  direction  of  Exlward 
C.  Moore,  Plununer  Professor  of  Christian 
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Morala  aiid  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  ance  of  professors  in  the  pulpit  i"*  ,in  en- 

Pnadien,  from  tentative  beginnings  into  lightening  experience.    Tlierp  is  doubtless 

an  established  cuitcnii.   Once  or  twice  a  more  in  it  than  we  have  suggested;  but  it 

year  there  is  a  **FaeuIty  week**  at  Appleton  is  justified  if  only  it  gives  to  both  speakers 

Chapel,  with  a  difTerent  instructor  in  the  and  hearers  a  new  sense  of  the  privileges 

pulpit  each  day.  From  every  point  of  view  and  values  of  public  worship.    Not  every 

the  experiment  seems  to  have  proved  sue-  church  can  call  on  a  considerable  number 

cessful  and  the  outcome  is  surely  not  with-  of  qualified  laymen  to  take  an  ocrasional 

out  significance.  service.    It  would  ix.-  unfortunate  if  the 

Religion  is  no  beggar  at  the  door  of  sci-  College  Chapel  did  not  make  use  of  its  un- 

enoe;  and  it  would  be  sophomoric  in  the  usual  advantages  in  this  respect. 

extreme  to  intimate  that  there  is  any  uni«  •   •  • 

versa!  importance  in  the  appearance  of  a  0"»«P  Competition  Jn  the  current  issue  of 

scientist  in  the  robes  of  the  minister.  In  a  iT  „          ^.        tbe  Harvard  Graduates' 

,               .     ,                  .  „  Coltofle  Studies.             .  , 

particular  rommunitv.  however,  especially  Mntiazinr  a  novel  sup- 

an  academic  community,  the  ^'cneral  inter-  gestion  for  auiiiiifutinp  the  interest  of  the 
est  in  the  observance  of  religion  is  un-  undergraduate  in  the  activities  of  the  class- 
doubtedly  enhanced  by  participation  in  room  is  put  fordi  by  William  Lowell  Put- 
that  observance  on  the  part  of  the  natural  nam,  *82.  Calling  attention  to  the  fervor 
leaders  of  die  group.  If  the  eflfect  on  the  widi  vdiich  ^  student  body  enters  into 
Harvard  undergraduate  were  the  onlv  con-  group  competitions  of  all  sorts,  in  ath- 
sideration.  it  would  he  worth  while  to  in-  letics.  in  debafinp — even  in  intercollegiate 
dure  the  members  of  the  football  team  to  chess  -lame^—  Mr.  Putnam  raises  the  qnes- 
"take  prayers."  Tt  prohablv  means  some-  tion  whether  some  of  this  enthusiasm  for 
thing  lo  the  students  to  hear  some  of  their  team-play  might  not  be  diverted  into  aca- 
professons  as  preachers;  for,  natural  as  it  demic  diannels. 

may  be  for  the  professor  to  take  die  pul-  The  loyalty  of  the  American  under* 

pit,  he  doesn't  have  to  if  he  doesn't  want  graduate  to  his  college  is  a  conspicuous 

to.   His  testimony  is  unforced  and  there-  and  commendable  trait.    Visitors  from 

fore  the  more  weighty.  abroad  frequentlv  comment  upon  it.  for 

And  the  professors  undoubtedly  profit  by  it  is  a  devotion  which  has  no  counterpart 

this  effort,  since  it  must  put  them  on  their  in  the  institutions  of    higher  education 

mettle  in  a  new  way.  There  is  a  solemnity  overseas.  These  young  Americans,  as  Mr. 

and  aodiority  about  ibe  conditions  under  Putnam  says,  will  go  into  monotonous 

whicb  they  speak  hi  Appleton  Chapel  trainuig  for  months  at  a  time;  they  will 

which  are  not  quite  matched  by  the  cottdi*  live  on  simple  fare,  give  up  smoking,  go 

tions  of  the  ordinary  class  room.  There  is  to  bed  early,  and  do  a  lot  of  other  things 

no  likelihood  that  the  professor  as  preach-  which  thev  per«onallv  dislike  to  do.  and 

er  will  find  refuiie  in  academic  dust  of  hi«  they  will  do  it  all  cheerfully  "for  the  sake 

own  raising.    He  cannot  avoid  fundamen-  <>f  the  college."    The  average  American 

tal  issues  nor  do  less  than  confess  his  own  undergraduate  would  rather  be  one-elev- 

final  convictions.  And  he  is  sure  to  gain  entb  or  oiie*iiindi  of  the  team  than  be  ac- 

frmn  die  undertaking  a  new  respect  for  counted  die  best  individual  player  among 

clOTgymen.    Lecturing  is  not  easy,  but  it  his  classmates.    Ask  him  whether  he  would 

lacks  some  of  the  sterner  diflKulties  of  prefer  to  be  the  tennis  champion  of  his 

preaching.  own  institution  or  ciptain  of  the  tennis 

For  all  concerned,  therefore,  the  appear-  team  in  a  victorious  battle  with  some  other 
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institution  and  he  will  choose  the  latter 
evvry  time.  It  is  not  individual  honon 
that  appeal  to  these  young  men;  it  is  the 
idea  of  winniiig  laurels  for  tiieir  own  col- 
1^  throu^  combined  effort.  Significant 
it  b,  at  any  rate,  that  nearly  all  under- 
graduate artivitir>;  resolve  themaeives  into 
group  competitions. 

In  the.  classroom,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  is  on  a  basis  of  individual  ef- 
fort. All  that  ia  offered  the  bright  and 
diligent  student  »  die  opportunity  to  win 
something  for  himself,  be  it  a  scholarship, 
a  prize,  or  an  academic  distinction.  No 
appeal  is  made  lo  that  idealism  which,  in 
other  fields,  impels  him  to  do  irksome 
things  "for  the  sake  of  the  college."  The 
response  is  correspondingly  unenthuaiastic. 

So  why  not  iry  the  experiment  of  or^ 
ganiiing  study  on  a  team^woik  basis?  Mr. 
Ptatnam  does  not  undertake  to  tell  us  how 
it  could  be  clone,  but  he  believes  that 
group-contests  among  scholars  could  be 
arranged  under  rules  no  more  technical 
and  artificial  than  are  thuse  which  now 
govern  our  intercoll^ate  football  games. 
A  battle  of  brains  would  not  draw  40,000 
spectaton  at  13  per  bead  it  ia  true;  but  the 
contestants  might  get  some  thrills  out  of  it, 
none  the  less.  With  Mr.  Edison  as  umpire, 
for  example,  a  contest  of  undergraduate 
wits  might  command  as  much  public  in- 
terest as  a  boat-race. 

•    •  • 

AaMclatMl  With  Harvard  aufaa  all  over 
Harvard  increasing  in 

Clubs.  .        J      1..  1  .  . 

size  and  multiplymg  m  num- 
ber, the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  be* 
■  omes  annually  an  institution  of  greater 
obligations  and  responsibilities.  It  is 
charged,  amon^  other  things,  with  liie  task 
of  awakening  the  spirit  and  activity  of 
dubs  that  are  quiescent,  and  of  hdping 
and  stimulating  the  youngest  and  weakest 
members.  On  the  Swretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  devolves  much  of 
die  detail  woric,  which  is  rapidly  growing. 


George  A.  Morison,  00,  who  is  Secretary 
this  year,  haa  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  "seeretariat**  in  order  to  deal  moat 
elEciently  with  the  problema  of  his  ofice. 

He  has  appointed  three  assistant  secretar- 
ies, Victor  L.  Brown,  Grad.  Bus.  '09-10, 
iNathan  Pereles,  Jr.,  '01,  and  Mackey 
Wells,  "08,  and  has  assigned  lo  eacli  special 
duties.  Mr.  Brown  supervises  the  organi- 
aation  of  new  cluba  and  is  working  to 
arouse  to  new  life  the  less  active  clubs 
now  in  existence.  Mr.  Pereles  is  cooperat' 
ing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Asso* 
ciation  and  the  Committee  on  Speakers  ap- 
pointed in  an  endeavor  lo  make  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  Harvard  clubs  as  inter- 
cbling  and  fruitful  as  possible.  Mr.  Wells 
haa  charge  of  matters  relating  to  the  an* 
nual  meeting  of  the  Aasociated  Harvard 
Cluba  which  are  properly  handled  by  the 
officers  of  the  organization,  except  such  aa 
the  President  may  wish  to  deal  with. 

1  he  address  of  tlie  "Secretariat"'  is  Room 
2,  102  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
three  assistant  secretaries  are  all,  like  their 
chirf,  active  members  of  the  Harvard  Oiub 
of  Milwaukee. 

Very  likely  Mr.  Morison's  successor  in 
ofiice  will  find  it  desirable  to  adopt,  with 
or  without  modification,  the  plan  that  he 
has  devised.  It  seems  improbable  that 
henceforth  any  Secretary  will  care  to 
shoulder  unaided  all  the  detail  work  of 
the  olEce;  and  no  Secretary  will  have  any 
trouble  in  surrounding  himself  wlUi  able 
and  enthusiastic  assistants. 

•    •  • 

Public  ^^'^^  points  out  in  his 

g^lf^l^  thoughtful  letter  in  this  week's 
Bl'LI.ETtN,  fathers  and  mothers 
who  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
dhould  not  lose  interest  in  the  public 
schools,  which  are,  as  we  have  said  before, 
the  very  foundation  of  American  educa* 
tion.  The  public  schools  need  not  only 
money,  but  also  intelligent  observation 
and  criticism. 
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Overseers  to  be  Elected  by  Postal  Ballot 


MKM13EHS  of  the  Board  of  OveimB 
t)f  Harvard  Collrpe  will  hereafter 
he  elected  hy  postal  hallot,  to  he 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  polling 
at  Cambridge  on  Commenceinent  Bay. 
That  is  tu  say,  the  graduates  qualified  to 
vofp  for  Overseers  may  vote  either  by 
postal  ballot  or  at  Cambridge  by  the 
Australian  ballot.  The  new  method  of 
electton  will  go  into  effect  thn  year. 

There  will  be  hereafter  two  postal  bal- 
lots, instead  of  one,  for  the  election  of 
Overseers.  The  first  ballot,  as  now,  will 
be  a  nominating  ballot;  for  that  ballot,  as 
at  present,  the  names  of  at  least  three  times 
the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected 
will  be  presented  to  the  electors.  The 
ballot  for  that  purpose  will  be  sent  out 
this  year  on  February  I,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be,  and  must  be  returned  by 
the  dectovB  not  later  than  April  1. 

The  names  of  the  ten  candidates  who  re- 
ceive the  largest  number  of  votes  on  the 
nominating  ballot  will  then  be  printed  on 
the  final  ballot  Hiat  will  be  sent  out  on 
April  15  and  must  be  received  back  in 
Cambridge  not  later  than  3  P.  M.  on  the 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Day.  As  has 
been  stated,  electors  who  do  not  care  to 
vote  by  postal  ballot  at  ^is  final  deetion 
may  vote  as  heretofore  in  Cambridge.  The 
fivp  candidates  who  receive  the  largest 
number  of  votes  in  the  final  ballot  will  be 
elected  Overaeers  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
.  This  change  in  the  method  of  electing 
the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  is  based 
on  a  report  of  tlie  Overseers'  Committee  on 
Elections,  which  reported  last  Monday. 
The  Overseers  have  accepted  the  report  of 
the  committee.  Although  the  Overseers, 
and  the  President  and  Fellows  as  well, 
must  still  formally  vote  to  accept  the  new- 
method  of  electing  the  members  of  tiie 
former  body,  the  favorable  action  on  die 
report  of  the  Overseers*  Committee  on 


Elections  makes  it  plain  that  both  the 
0\erseers  and  the  Corporation  will  adopt 
the  new  method  and  that  it  will  go  into 
effect  this  year. 

Hereafter,  also,  the  DIrecton  of  die  Har- 
vard  Alumni  Association  will  be  dected  in 
the  same  way  that  Overseers  are  elected, 
At  least  three  times  the  number  of  Direc- 
tors who  are  to  be  elated  will  be  nomi- 
nated, and  tbmr  names  will  be  sent  out  on 
the  first  postal  ballot.  Hie  names  of  the 
six  candidates  who  rercivf  the  highest 
votes  on  the  first  ballot  w  ill  be  printed  on 
the  final  ballot,  and  the  three  who  receive 
the  larg^  number  of  Votes  on  Ibat  ballot 
will  be  elected  Directors  of  die  Alunni 
Association. 

In  order  to  change  the  constitution  of 
the  Harvard  Alunuii  Association  so  that 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  new  method 
of  electing  Directors,  a  Forum  of  the  A.s- 
sociation  has  been  called  for  Tuesday, 
Feb.  M,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  University  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Hie  oflk;ial  call  for  die 
Forum  is  printed  4MI  die  neoet  page. 

Agitation  for  the  election  of  Overseers 
l>v  jtostal  ballot  has  gone  on  for  a  long 
time.  The  graduates  who  live  at  places 
remote  from  Cambridge  and  have  been 
therefore  unable  to  vote  on  Commence- 
ment Day  have  argued  that  they  should 
not  l>e  disfranchised  on  account  of  their 
geographical  situation,  and  that  the  elec- 
tion as  hitherto  conducted  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  alumni  who  reside  in  or  near 
Boston. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  change 
received  great  impetus  from  the  report  in 
1920  of  a  committee  of  the  Associatod  Har- 
vard Clubs.  The  members  of  that  com- 
mittee were  President  Eliot,  Edgar  C. 
Fdton.  79.  Howard  Elliott,  '81,  Roscoe 
Pound,  Law  '90,  and  Edgar  H.  Wells,  '97. 
That  committee  strongly  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  postal  ballot. 
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Notice  of  a  Forum  to  be  Held  in  the  Faculty  Room,  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  February  14tb,  1922,  at  4  P.  M.  ' 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  Article  5  of  the  Con- 
•^titution.  that  hv  vote  of  the  ExfMiitive 
Conunittee  of  tlie  Directors  of  llie  Alumni 
Association  •  Forum  will  be  held  in  Cem- 
bridfee,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  in  the  Faculty 
Room,  Universitv  TIall,  at  4  P.  M. 

The  suliject  f<ir  (li^(  iis>ii(»n  and  action  at 
such  Forum  shall  l>t'  thf  proposal  to  amend 
Artiiles  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Association  to  read  as  follows: 

AanctS  2.  The  officers  oi  the  Association 
•ball  be  a  Pictident,  two  Vice>Piesidcnu,  a  S«c- 
rrtary.  a  Trra<»urrr,  of  whom  one  of  the  \  icc- 
Prtiidenla,  the  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  sliall 
be  DirecKin,  and  thirteen  other  Directors,  all  of 
''■h<m  shall  con«ilitutr  the  Executive  Cominittfr, 
and  said  CommiUee  shall  have  the  entire  manage- 
■cM  «l  ^  affairs  of  the  Aasooiatioii,  and  seven 
nf  *aid  Commitirp  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  Directors  shall  he  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciencesi,  appointed  hy 
ths  Pkesident  of  the  University;  one  of  the  Di- 
rrclors  shall  be  a  resident  meinher  of  one  of  the 
Harvard  Clubs  in  N<-w  England,  selected  by  the 
Coancil  of  Ute  New  England  Federation  of  Har* 
wd  Gab«i:  one  of  the  Directors  shall  be  a  resi- 
irtil  ni.nilM-r  i>f  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York 
Citv.  »<rlected  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Glob;  and  three  of  the  Directors  shall  be  mem- 
ber?  of  Harvartl  Clubs,  selected  by  the  Council 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Alumni  Association  shall  be  a  Director 
(i-o^cio. 

The  nine  remaining  Directors  at  large  shall  be 
notninaied  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  be 
elected  bjr  the  members  of  the  Asaocialion  on 
rommencemenl  Day  by  votes  cast  in  person  in 
accordance  witb  the  Australian  Ballot  system, 
and  hjr  postal  baOots  received  on  or  firior  to 
Commencement  Day,  three  of  stich  Direictors  to 
be  elected  in  each  year. 


The  term  of  the  Directors  shall  be  three  years, 
and  they  shall  serve  until  their  successors  have 
been  elected  or  appointed,  hot  no  Director,  ex- 
cept  the  Secretary,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion after  a  service  of  one  term  until  the  lapse 
of  one  year.  The  Executive  Conunittee  iUI 
have  full  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  nen* 
bership,  or  in  that  of  either  of  the  standing  Com* 
mittees  hereinafter  provided  for. 

The  Directors  at  their  next  meeting  after  Sec- 
tion shall  flirt  tlic  officers  to  serve  for  one  year 
or  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  and  such  of 
the  oficera  aa  are  not  already  Directors  shall 
thereupon  become  and  be  meailiers  of  the  £x* 
ecutive  Committee. 

Article  3.  There  shall  be  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, of  whom  three  shall  be  elcoted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  the  stated  meeting  in  Oo- 
toher  in  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Of  said  standing  Committee  on  Nominations 
one  shall  he  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers; anotlu  r,  who  shall  be  its  Chairman,  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee;  and 
there  shall  be  seven  at  large,  no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  nii  in!)«  r  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  standing  committee,  subject  to  regulatieoa 
approved  by  the  Exeevtive  Committee,  shall  have 
entire  charge  of  all  nominations  or  suggestions 
for  nominations  of  candidates  for  office,  the 
nominations  to  which  are  made  under  the  author* 
ity  of  the  Association. 

This  Committee  shall  suggest  the  names  of 
candidates  for  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Har- 
vard University  and  for  Directors-at-large  of  the 
Association  to  be  nominated  hy  vote«  of  the 
alumni  eligible  to  vote  by  postal  ballot,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutes  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  said  Board  of  Overseers  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
regulations  of  this  standing  committee  shall  pro- 
vid'"  for  printed  statement-*  r uncerning  all  can- 
didates, and  also  for  independent  nominations  by 
nomination  papers. 

No  mrml)'T  of  said  -t.mding  Committee  on 
Nominations  shall  be  eligible  fur  re-election  until 
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one  year  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice. 

AmCLE  4.  The  Executive  Gommittef,  at  itn 
staled  meeting  in  October  of  each  year,  siiall 
elect  a  etanding  Committee  on  Eleetieim,  <o  con- 
sist of  stnm  members,  of  whom  the  Serrptary  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  ex-offico  shall  l>e  one; 
nfileh  committee^  etibjeet  to  regulatioM  appfov* 
ed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  have  entire 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  election  of  Directora- 
at-lwge  of  the  Association. 

Article  9.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  the  votes,  reeolutiona,  and  other  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association,  and  sball  act  as  aeeretaiy 
of  the  standing  Conunlttees  on  Nominatieos  and 
Elections. 

Article  11.  The  articles  and  provisions  off 

the  ronstitution  may  be  repealed,  added  to,  or 
amended  at  any  Forum  duly  called,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Forum,  or  'by  a  tvro-thirds  vote 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Harvard  Al- 
umni Association  at  a  meeting  for  which  notice 
of  the  proposed  action  diall  have  been  dnly 

piven. 

The  occasion  for  these  amendments  is 
the  change  made  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers in  the  method  of  election  of  Over- 
seen, the  present  custom  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  of  havuig  the  President 
and  the  retiring  President  serve  as  Direct- 
ors of  the  Alumni  Association  represent- 
ing the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  work  of  the  two  standing 
committees,  and  the  difficulty  of  holding  a 
Forum. 

Article  5  of  the  Constitution  of  the  As- 
sociation, governing  the  call  and  conduct 
of  a  Forum  is  as  follows: 

Aancut  Sw  (a)  The  Executive  Committee  may 

call  a  Forum  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  and  it  shall  call  such  a 
Forom  upon  petition  signed  hf  one  handred  men* 
bers  requesting  such  action. 

ib)  Printed  notice  of  a  Forum  and  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  shall  be  printed  ia  the 
Harvard  Bi  llktin  at  least  thirty  days  in  ad- 
vance, and  ^nt  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  classes 
and  to  the  Harvard  Qnbs  registered  at  the  Gen* 
eral  Secretar\''s  office. 

.^dmission  to  a  Forum  and  the  right  to  vote 
thereat  shall  be  the  right  of  every  member  of 
the  .\ssociation. 

(c)  The  officers  of  this  Association,  together 
with  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  organize* 
tion  now  known  as  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs, 
sball  be  delegates  ex-officiis. 

Each  Harvard  Club  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
ddegate,  and  to  additional  delegates  for  each 


one  hundred  or  majority  fraction  thereof  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  resident  meobeis  of 
such  dnb^  in  excess  of  tlw  fimt  fanndred  mem* 

bera. 

Eaeh  College  daos  dia]]  be  entitled  to  one 

delegate. 

Delegates  other  than  the  officers  designated 
above  as  delegates  ex-officiis  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  Harvard  Qobs  or  cUssffi  aa 
each  shall  provide. 

A  delegate  eooe  elected  or  appointed  shall 
continue  to  serve  for  a  year,  or  until  his  succes- 
sor shall  be  elected  or  appointed.  Provision  for 
alternates  or  anbatitntea  may  be  made  by  clirf»s 
or  classes  to  serve  in  case  of  the  inability  of  tho 
regular  delegates  to  be  present  at  any  Forum. 

Reserved  seats  for  all  delegates  dull  be  pro- 
vided  at  a  Forum. 

id)  In  order  to  secure  a  full  and  fair  pre- 
sentation of  any  question  deemed  worthy  of  a 
Forum,  the  Executive  Committee  may  elect  a  com- 
mittee to  have  charge  of  that  i'  oruni,  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  authorised  to  arrange  for  one  or 
more  stated  speakers  to  open  the  debate. 

When  any  debate  is  thrown  open  to  the  floor, 
no  member  not  a  delegate  shall  be  reoognind  bjr 
the  chair  while  any  delegate  desires  recognition. 

(e)  All  votes  shall  be  taken  in  the  usual  par- 
liamentary manner,  or,  as  a  final  resort,  by  roll- 
call  of  delegates  end  show  of  hands  by  eingle 
members;  the  vote  of  each  delegate  shall  count 
ten;  the  vote  of  a  mendMr  not  a  ddegate  shall 
count  one. 

(/)  Fifty  members  present  and  voting  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  provided  that  to  make  any 
amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Constitution  they 
shall  represent  a  count  of  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  other  respects  the  rules  of  parliamentary 
practice  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre* 
sentatiTea  sfaaD  govsni  all  proceedings. 

William  C.  Boyden,  President  of  the 

Association,  will  preside. 

Tt  will  be  a  convenience  to  the  General 
SetTetary  if  the  names  of  the  official  dele- 
gates of  the  classes  and  the  Harvard  Clubs 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Oeneral  Secretary 
on  or  before  Feb.  4. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
above  mentioned  Article  .5  the  Executive 
Committee  has  elected  a  committee  to 
have  charge  of  this  Fonim. 
By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Welijxcton  Wells.  '90, 
Francis  A.  Harding,  '09, 
John  Eluott,  '12, 
James  W.  D.  Setmour,  *17, 

General  Secretary. 
Committee  in  Charge  of  Forum. 
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The  Harvard  Collection  of  Corns  and  .  Medals 

Bt  MAtcoLM  SronBR,  VS,  MJ).  1K^  dusATM  or  Coras.  • 


HIDDEN  away  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Widener  Library  and  quile  inaocca* 
«iblc  for  the  most  pait  to  tboa^who 
might  be  interested,  except  by  appoint- 
ment with  the  Curator,  is  a  larpo  rollection 
of  coins  and  medals  of  no  small  impor- 
tuoe  as  collections  go.  Fuithermore,  it  ia 
probably  one  t)i  the  oldest  in  the  country; 
for  while  some  medals  may  have  been 
given  the  College  at  an  even  earlier  date, 
J  £zici  that  in  1764  William  Molyneux, 
ttatnr,  presented  some  250  old  Fiendi  biU 
]oD  coin?.  Although  we  kave  a  large 
amnber  of  coins  that  must  have  come  to  us 
farlv  in  the  nineteenth  century  I  find  no 
further  record  of  gifts  until  1853,  after 
wUch  date  they  have  come  in  with  mudh 
greater  frequency. 

The  collection  is  now  a  fairly  large  one, 
for,  after  disposing  of  many  duplicates,  we 
have  some  6,500  coins  and  medals  fairly 
npiewntative  of  the  numianiatic  activities 
of  the  whole  world.  The  chief  donors  have 
been  James  Winthrop,  1759,  (450)  coins; 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Haven,  (289  ) ;  various  members 
of  the  Storer  family,  (1,117) ;  R.  S.  Hale, 
'9U  and  R.  W.  Hale.  '92,  (114) ;  J.  R. 
Osdwick.  '65,  (246);  C.  G.  Rothchild, 
'02,  (126) ;  R.  S.  Fuller,  '04,  (639) ;  C.  P. 
Creenough,  '64,  (393) ;  G.  P.  Knapp,  '87, 
(310);  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
(449);  American  Historical  Society, 
<2,973);  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  '51,  (120) ;  G. 
W.  van  Nest,  '74,  (222  gold  coins) ;  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Jolmson,  (175). 

h  1859  Mr.  W.  B.  Lamb  compiled  a  la- 
Wrions  catalogue  of  tiie  coUet^on  as  it 
An  stood,  niiiiib«ri]ig  B<mie  650  coins. 
After  that  time  nobody  seems  to  have 
taken  the  slightest  interest  in  it  until  1898 
dm,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  H.  R. 
Storer,  *50,  John  H.  Storer,  *82,  was  ap- 
pointed the  Curator  and  the  collection  sent 
down  to  Newport  for  the  family  to  work 
over,  after  it  had  been  resurrected  from 


the  various  drawers  and  cubbyholes  where 
it  had  "been  tudced  away  in  old  Gore  Hall. 
TogeUier  we  did  much  work  upon  it,  sort* 

ing  out  duplicates  and  arranging  the  coins 
and  making  a  card  catalogue  in  which 
every  coin  was  described  in  proper  num- 
ismatic language,  giving  referencea  when 
possible  to  some  standard  authority. 

Incidentally  we  discovered  that  many  of 
the  gold  and  silvrr  c  oins  which  had  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Lamb's  catalogue  of  1859 
were  not  to  be  found — whedier  atolen  or 
reniuved  to  some  profesaor*8  stromg-boz 
for  safe  keeping,  I  have  never  known.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  missing,  nor  in  spite 
of  my  strong  hope  that  they  might  come 
to  li^  when  Gore  Hall  was  dismantied 
has  any  trace  of  thera  ever  been  found. 
This  is  not  the  only  Umr  when  the  col- 
lection suffered  from  theft.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  Rev.  J.  F.  W. 
Ware,  *38,  was  die  meraa  of  restoring  to 
the  Coll^  three  coins  that  had  been  given 
him  by  a  gentleman  who  confessed  that  he 
had  stolen  them  as  a  student  thirty-five 
years  previously.  Would  that  the  person 
who  stole  die  gold  and  ailver  coins  had 
been  stirred  by  similar  twinges  of 
conscience. 

As  an  example  of  the  casual  way  in 
which  the  collection  was  cared  for  in  for* 
mer  days,  Mr.  Lane,  I  think,  came  acroea 
in  the  back  of  a  drawer  in  1897  a  packet 
of  fifteen  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of 
London  in  mint  state,  which  from  in* 
trinsic  evidence  must  have  been  given  us 
about  1759  and  had  lain  there  uncurbed 
until  he  discovered  them.  They  are 
descril">ed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nu- 
misrnalics  for  1897  under  the  title  "An  In- 
teresting Numbmatic  Find  at  Harvard.** 

In  1902  I  took  die  place  of  my  brother 
as  Curator — sacrificing  for  that  high  honor 
my  right  to  vote  for  Overseers!  I  placed 
some  thousands  of  the  coins   in  leaves 
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swinging  on  an  upright  standard  so  ar- 
ranged that  both  sides  of  the  coins  could 
be  seen.  This  standard  is  now  on  an  up- 
per floor  of  the  Widcner  Library,  where, 
I  suppose,  not  many  visitors  ever  see  it;  but 
at  least  what  coins  are  there  can  be  ex- 
amined, although  the  light  is  very  poor. 
The  problem  how  to  display  the  collec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  met.  The  medals 
should  be  visible,  yet  safe  from  nimble 
fingers,  i  had  hoped  that  a  proper  place 
in  which  to  display  the  collection  might 
be  found  when  we  moved  to  the  Widener 
Library,  but  other  demands  for  wall  space 
seem  to  have  been  more  pressing  and,  of 
course,  the  expense  of  the  installation  has 
been  prohibitory. 

Since  being  in  charge  of  the  collection 
I  have  felt  that,  although  naturally  wel- 
coming gifts  of  any  description,  there  were 
two  fields  to  which  I  should  devote  my 
chief  energies — first,  in  obtaining  medals 
of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men  to  whom 
Harvard  has  given  degrees,  and  second,  to 
paying  especial  attention  to  medals  deal- 
ing with  education. 

As  to  the  first,  I  will  say  that  of  the 
eighty-seven  holders  of  Harvard  degrees  in 
whose  honor  I  know  medals  have  been 
struck  we  have  fifty-nine  represented  in 
the  collection.  Practically  all  these  medals 
liave  lx*en  purchased  from  the  exiguous 
funds  realized  by  the  sale  of  duplicates; 
for.  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  S50 
once  appropriated  for  my  purposes,  the 


University  has  not  seen  its  way  to  foftrr 
the  collection. 

In  this  list  of  distinguished  Harvard  mm 
I  may  mention  among  graduates:  Jamfs 
Bowdoin,  1754;  John  Adams,  1755;  John 
Trumbull,  1773;  J.  Q.  Adams,  1787: 
Washington  AUston.  1800;  I'rancis  Park- 
man,  1807;  Edward  Everett,  1811;  N.  W. 
Boylston,  1833;  Charles  Sumner.  1834;  R. 

B.  Hayes,  Law  1845;  H.  R.  Storer.  1850: 

C.  W.  Eliot,  18.53;  J.  D.  Long.  1857; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  1880;  and  amoni: 
holders  of  honorary  degrees:  Benjamin 
Franklin,  1753;  George  Washington.  1776: 
Horatio  Gales,  1779;  Lafayette,  17&i: 
Thomas  Jefferson,  1787;  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, 1792;  Edward  Jenner,  1803;  Jamf« 
Monroe,  1817;  Daniel  Webster.  1824; 
Henry  Clay,  1825;  Washington  Ir>ing. 
1832;  Andrew  Jackson,  18.33;  Lewis  Gas*. 
1836;  Louis  Agassiz,  184^1:  Guizot.  1^52; 
N.  P.  Banks.  1858;  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
18.59;  Winfield  Scott.  1861;  U.  S.  Grant. 
1872;  Chevreul.  1886;  Prince  Henr)  of 
Prussia,  .1902;  the  Duke  of  the  Abruwi. 
1907. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  of  whom 
I  have  not  as  yet  obtained  medals,  arnon? 
them  John  Hancock,  17.5-1;  Charles  Bui- 
finch.  1781;  W.  E.  Channing.  1798:  S.  H. 
Tyng.  1817;  Winslow  I^wis.  1819:  J.  R- 
Lowell,  1858;  Rupert  Norton.  1888;  C  T. 
Jackson,  M.D.  1829;  J.  A.  Andrew.  LL.D 
1861;  A.  A.  Humphreys,  LL.D.  '68;  Lord 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  LL.D.  1878;  Selh  Lo», 
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LLD.  '90;  Jules  Cambon,  LL.D.  '99;  Asa 
Cray,  A.M.  (Hon.^  laU,  LL.D.  1875; 
Ihomas  Carlyle,  LL.D.  1875;  Joseph 
Leidy,  LL.D.  1886;  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
LLD.  1897;  William  Osier,  LL.D.  1904; 
and  Marahal  Fodi,  LL.D.  1921. 

Ceitainly  this  is  a  list  of  which  no  uni- 
\''r>;ity  need  be  ashamed.  Naturally  any  of 
:he>e  missing  medals  would  be  most  high- 
ly appreciated. 

As  to  the  medals  dealing  widi  educa- 
don,  I  have  pidnd  up  a  few  on  die  rare 


MM  of  Um  CUm  of  ISM. 


<x  i-asions  when  the  treasury  showed  signs 
(<i  plethora,  and,  thanks  to  the  amiable 
custom  obtaining  among  institutions  of 
learning  of  sending  to  their  sister  univer- 
sities any  medals  ihey  may  issue,  we  have 
Tec<*ived  a  few  more.  I  may  mention  the 
medal  of  the  semicentennial  of  the  Uni- 
versity iif  Wisronsin,  the  Boston  Public 
School  medals  and  the  Franklin  medal  of 
the  Boston  schools,  the  medal  <tf  Utredit 
Uaivenity,  that  of  die  500th  anniversary 
of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  300th 
snniTersarv  of  the  I  niversity  of  Oviedo, 
Ibe  200th  of  Yale,  the  500th  of  Heidel- 
berg, the  Handolph-Macon  medal,  sev- 
eral nedak  of  the  University  of  Chris* 
tiania,  and  the  medal  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Professor  Chase  has  found  the  collec- 
tion of  much  assistance  in  his  work,  and 
Qoit  of  OCT  Greek  and  Roman  colna  have 
bea  turned  over  to  him  to  use  as  illustra> 

'if^ns  of  his  lectures.  Apparently  if  a  stu- 
dent actually  ha?  a  coin  of  Nero  in  his 
bands  it  means  something  more  to  him 
than  any  number  of  pictures. 


Meanwhile  Harvard  possesses  an  ex- 
tremely good  numismatic  library,  owing 
largely  to  the  fostering  care  of  H.  W.  Bell, 
'07,  who  was  appointed  Curator  of  Nu- 
ndsmatic  Literature  in  1911.  This  library 
is  not  only  rich  in  the*-  best  numismatic 
periodicals  and  the  older  books  hilt  also 
well  up  to  date  in  the  newer  literature, 
havinp  for  example  Lord  Milford  ILivf  n's 
magniticent  work  on  Naval  Medals,  ap- 
parently cut  down  to  only  two  volumes  by 
his  lamented  death.  In  the  quiet  alcovea 
of  the  Widener  Library  the  student  may 
work  at  peace  with  a  wealth  of  material 
ready  to  his  hand. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  mag- 
nlfibent  collection  of  medals  relating  to 
the  World  War,  numljering  several  thous- 
ands, formed  by  Vi'.  M.  Welch.  '02,  and 
placed  on  exhibition  by  him  in  the  Treas- 
ure Room  two  years  a^o.  It  is  Mr.  Welch's 
great  hope  that  a  sufBcient  number  of  men 
may  be  found  to  aid  in  presenting  to  the 
University  this,  what  may  fairly  be 
called  unique,  collection  of  memorabilia 
of  the  war. 

In  closing  I  can  only  reiterate  the  state* 
ment  I  made  in  a  paper  called  "Numis- 
matic  Harvard"  that  appeared  in  the  Har- 
vard  Graduates'  Magazine  in  1916  to  the 
efTect  that  the  rollertion  is  a  jihanieless 
beggar,  only  too  ready  to  receive  anything 
of  a  numismatic  nature,  with  the  promise 
that  it  will  be  vrell  cared  for  and  the  hope 
held  out,  in  not  too  dazzling  form,  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  exhibit  the  collection  as  a  whole 
to  those  interested  in  numismatics. 

GREETINGS  TO  WOODROW  WIl^ON 

About  600  stadents  in  Harvard  University  and 
forty  memberB  of  Ae  Facolty  signed  a  bfarthday 
letter  to  former  President  Wilson  which  reached 
him  on  Dec.  28.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  * 
Woodrow  Wilson  Club  of  Harvard. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

"Wc,  the  undersigned  officers  and  students  of 
Harvard  University,  warmly  greet  you  on  the  oc- 
caaion  of  yoor  coining  birthday.  Gratefully  re- 
calling your  services  to  America  and  to  the 
world,  we  hope  that  in  each  succeeding  year 
yoo  will  see  the  prindplas  of  lataiBBtioiiiai  eo> 
operation  for  which  you  stood  prow  to  an  ever- 
increasing  influence  over  men  and  nations." 
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A  WAR  EXHIBITION 
The  Harvard  College  Library  ia  ediibit- 
ing  in  its  Treaaure  Room  for  two  or  three 
weeka  a  large  portion  of  the  remarkable 

collection  known  as  "The  Fatherless  Child- 
ren of  France — Their  Book."  The  collec* 
tion  contains  about  350  autograph  manu- 
scripts, signed  fdiotographs,  and  original 
drawings,  paintings,  and  etchings,  brought 
together  during  the  last  years  of  the  War 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  whose  name 
it  bean.  The  contributors  include  artuts, 
authors,  rulers,  statesmen,  commanders  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  other  military  her- 
oes, meml>ers  of  the  French  Arademv.  and 
representatives  of  the  great  organizations 
which  came  together  during  the  War.  Only 
a  little  more  than  half  of  the  sheets  be- 
loriLMng  to  the  collection  can  l>e  shown  in 
the  Treasure  Room,  but  these  include  a 
large  number  of  the  prominent  persons  of 
die  War  among  all  die  Allied  nations.  The 
aubjecta  of  the  drawinga  and  the  manu- 
scripts are  in  preat  part  suggested  hy  the 
War,  or  the  problems  of  relief  resulting 
from  the  War,  and  others  are  interesting 
merely  as  admirable  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  author  or  artist. 

The  collection  has  been  brought  to- 
gether with  painstaking  care  and  per- 
severance, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
eventually  find  a  purdiaaer  who  will  take 
a  double  interest  in  its  acquisition — first, 
lhat  the  money  which  he  pays  will  Im?  used 
for  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France,  and 
second,  that  he  may  place  the  collection  in 
some  great  library  where  it  will  be  pre- 
aerved  permanently  as  a  striking  memorial 

of  the  War, 

Among  the  statesmen  who  contributed 
to  the  book  in  behalf  of  the  Fatherless 
Children  are:  Rooeerelt,  Wilson,  King  Al- 
,  bert  of  Belgium,  Poincare,  Masaryk,  Veni- 
zelo-j.  Lloyd  George.  Millerand,  Balfour, 
and  V  iscount  Bryce.  Among  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  aviators  are:  Foch,  JoHre, 
Perdiing,  Roberts,  Diaz,  Allenby,  Ed- 
wards, Wood,  Jellicoe,  Guynemer,  Luf- 
bery.  Chapman,  and  Prince.  Among  the 
men  of  letters  are:  Rupert  Brooke,  Robcxt 
Bridges,  Kipling,  Joyce  Kilmer,  Chester- 


ton, Tagore,  Alan  Seeger,  Pierre  Luti,  and 
Maeterlinck.  Of  die  artists,  actors,  and 
singers,  the  following  are  repfesealed: 
Rodin,  Nomellini,  Raemakers,  Faivre,  Sar-' 
gent,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Ellen  Terrv. 
Galii-Curci,  and  Caruso.  Mme.  Clemeii- 
ceau  donated  an  autograph  letter  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Tagore  sent  with  hia  own  poem  a 
sketch  by  his  cousin,  an  artiat  who  bean 
the  same  surname. 

The  contributions  are,  for  tlie  most 
part,  writtan  or  drawn  on  pardiment  sheets 
of  uniform  size  which  were  sent  to  the 
persons  invited  to  contribute.  The  sheets 
are  enclosed  in  a  case  of  tooled  leather, 
the  work  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Sears  of  Bos- 
ton. The  cojlecdon  ia  of  interest  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its 
study  of  handwriting  aa  an  index  of  char* 
acter. 

ADDRESS  BY  OR.  F.  C  SHATTUCK 

Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  *68,  M.D.  *7a, 
S.l).  (Hon.)  *12,  of  Boaton,  gave  the  ad- 
dress at  morning  prayers  in  Appleton 
Chapel  on  Thursday,  Jan.  5.  His  subject 
was  the  opportunity  which  the  practice  of 
medicine  offers  for  a  religious  life.  Dr. 
Shattudc  said; 

I  assume  that  thr  purpose  of  extending  to  lay- 
men the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  at  these 
lerriees  is  to  «Bq»htsIn,  to  eafofesi,  the  troth 
that  religion  6ows  through  and  vitalizes  the 
tree  of  life  from  the  netbennoat  rootlet  to  the 
uppermoat  twig;  that  rotigioa  should,  as  I  h» 
licve  it  does  in  ever  increasing  degree,  influ- 
ence and  govern  our  Uvea  weeic  days  as  well  as 
Sundays,  in  the  aiaiket  place,  as  wdl  as  in  the 
chiirrh  Was  there  ever  a  period  in  the  world's 
history  when  the  question, — "Am  I  my  brother's 
**— -was  answered  in  the  alEnnatiTe  by 
so  many  as  it  is  today? 

The  word  "religion"  has  many  and  various 
definitions.  As  a  medical  man  I  select  that  of 
St.  Jamea,  the  chosen  disciple  and  companion  of 
Christ,  intimate  with  His  thought,  with  con- 
temporary aulliority:  "Pure  religion  and  undc- 
filed  Ix'frirf  (iod  am!  the  Father  i*  this:  to  visit 
tlic  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction.  .  .  ." 
I  take  it  that  visiliBf  the  widows  and  the  father- 
less really  means  MTvioe  to  others,  service  in 
their  greatest  need.  Pos^ly  today  St.  James 
would  have  said  simply  service,  instead  of  visit- 
ing the  widows  and  fatherless.  It  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  he  had  in  mind  a  singularly  helpless 
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group  of  ftociety.  Subserviency  lo  man  was  the 
law  of  woman.  We  read  mucli  in  the  Bible  of 
her  duties,  little  of  her  riphts.  Her  chance  of 
earning  a  support  for  herself  and  her  children 
muf-t  have  been  scant,  indeed. 

Taking  St.  James  in  the  literal  as  well  as  in 
the  broader  sense,  does  not  medicine  afford  the 
opiMVtndty  for  the  dailf  practice  of  religion?  I 
do  not  <iht]t  my  eyes  to  spiritual  ills,  and  honor 
those  who  devote  their  lives  to  ministering  lo 
diein;  but  even  spiritual  are  often  closely  allied 
to,  if  not  actually  dependent  on,  bodily  ills.  The 
priesthood  and  medicine  were  once  combined. 
They  are  now  interwoven,  eaoh  «ae  of  the  gneter 
specialties  in  human  service. 

Until  recently,  medicine  concerned  itself  main- 
ly with  the  individual  man,  serking  to  repair  or 
mrtigate  damage  already  done.  Increased  know- 
ledge has  opened  up  the  fertile  prairie  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  a  way  which  would  have  re- 
joiced the  heart  of  Moses,  almost  the  earliesA  of 
recorded  saniterians.  Bacteriology  has  made 
actual  the  prevention  and  cure  of  many  of  the 
worst  infections, — typhoid  and  yellow  fevers,  end 
laiberculosia,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Incidentally,  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
wan  conditioned  by  modem  medidne  and  the 
ninetery  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  The 
French  lacked  neither  money  nor  engineering 
tadent,  but  could  not  stand  the  loss  of  life. 

Pteventlre  medicine  la  daily  doing  mote  and 
more  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  health  and 
thus  of  liappiness,  as  far  as  happiness  depends  on 
henlth.  Pritlic  health  forgets  neither  the  home, 
food  and  water  supplies,  the  worksliop,  the  fac- 
tf&ry,  the  playground,  nor  the  mental  factors 
w4rfdi  count  for  so  m.uch. 

^fedicine  offers  a  wide  choice  to  those  who 
liear  ita  call.  He  to  whom  a  close  human  touch 
apeeiany  appeals  can  become  a  practitioner. 
Pij!i1i*  hi  jlth  deals  with  groups,  larger  or  smaller. 
The  pure  scientist,  so-called,  seeks  to  reveal  the 
canoea  of  disease  and  thus  sems  humanity 'as  a 
who  If. 

In  as  far  as  religion  consists  of  the  service  of 
man,  medicine  would  seem  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  relii^na  Ufe  second  only  to  that  of 
tlie  miniotry. 

RECENT  BOOKS  BY  HARVARD  IMEN 

TO — Charles  B.  McMichael,  translator,  "Prosas 
ProCanas  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Ruben  Dario. 
Niehcrfas  Brown,  publisher.  New  York:  Se- 
lections of  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Spanish 
American  poet 

V4 — John  Daniel  Logan,  "Love's  Pilgrim— A 
New  Vision  of  Love  Among  the  Ruins,"  Allen  & 
Co_,  Halifax,  Can.:  The  story  of  an  obscure  and 
foriom  emigrant  poet,  and  the  strange  recovery 
of  tiie  moat  beautiful  love  lyrie  in  Canadian 
poetry. 


PUBUC  MEDICAL  LECTURES 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Harvard 
University  offers  a  course  of  free  public 
lectures,  to  be  given  at  the  Medical  SchooU 

Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, beginning  Jan.  8,  and  ending  May  7, 
1922.  The  lectures  begin  at  four  o'clock 
and  the  doors  are  closed  at  five  min* 
utes  past  the  hour.  No  tickets  are  re* 
quired. 

The  first  lecture  was  given  on  Jan.  8 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon ;  his  subject  was 
**Hunger  and  Thirst.**  The  dates  and  sub> 
jects  of  the  remaining  lectures  and  the 
names  of  the  lecturers  are  here  givm: 

Jan.  IS— The  Causes,  Explanation  of  Recovery, 
Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prevention,  and 
Spedfic  Treatment  of  Pneumonia.  Dr. 
Frederick  T.  Lord. 

Jan.  22— Underfeeding.    Dr.  Percy  G.  StUea. 

Jan.  29— Spinal  Cnrrea  in  Growing  Children. 

Home  T^tnent  fWith  lantern  dem- 
onstration.)   Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford. 

Feb.  5-^auses  of  Heart  FaUuie.   Dr.  W.  H. 

Robey. 

Fob.  12— New  Growths  and  Cancer.  (With  lan- 
tern demoostration.)    Dr.  S.  B.  WoI« 

bach. 

Feb.  19 — ^The  Surgical  Emergencies  of  Child- 
hood.  Dr.  Janes  S.  Stone. 

Feb.  26-^iniat  Becomes  of  the  Food  We  Eat. 
Dr.  Thome  M.  Carpenter. 

liar.  S— Water.   Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Hendersrai. 

liar.  12— Artificial  Teeth.  Mouth  Conditions 
Governing  the  Use  of  Platp?,  Crowns, 
and  Bridgea.  Dr.  F.  A.  Beckford. 

Mar.  19— Phases  of  Water4netabolin  hi  hifanls. 

Dr.  Oscar  M.  Schloss. 

Mar.  26 — Some  Common  Diseases  and  Accidents 
affecting  the  Nose  and  Throat.  Dr.  D. 
Crosby  Gfesaa. 

Apr.  2 — ^The  Care  of  the  Skin  and  Sonic  of  its 
Common  Diseases.  Dr.  £.  Lawrence 
Oliver. 

Apr.  9— Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate. 

(To  men  only.)     Dr.  William  C 

Quinby. 

Ape  23 — Deformities  of  the  Nose.  Diseases  of 

the  Esopluipii'^.    Dr.  Harris  P.  Mosher. 

Apr.  30 — ^Tlw  Toxin-antitoxin  Protection  against 
Diphtheria.  Dr.  PliOip  Castleman. 

May  7— Effects  of  Nutrition  upon  Tooth  Devd- 
opment.  (With  lantern  demonstra- 
tion.)   Dr,  Percy  G.  Howe. 
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HARVARD  CHEMISTS 

"Directory  of  Harvard  Chemists"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Association  of  Harvard  Chemists.  The 
book  tells  what  has  become  of  the  men, 
now  living,  who  have  taken  advanced 
courses  in  chemistry  at  Harvard,  either  as 
undergraduates  or  graduates,  or  have 
taught  chemistry  at  Harvard. 

The  directory  is  based  on  a  question- 
naire  sent  to  about  950  men,  of  whom  628 
replied.  Most  of  them  are  still  engaged 
in  the  practice  or  teaching  of  chemistry, 
but  some  have  gone  into  other  vocations. 
The  commercial  chemists  number  159,  and 
another  group  of  103  are  in  commercial 

chemistry  l)ul  as  executives  rather  than 
strictly  srientilic  men.  The  college  teach- 
ers are  157.  Forty-three  are  in  govern- 
ment service,  thirty-eight  are  teachers  in 
schools,  and  thirty-five  are  in  medicine. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  is  the  most 
distinguished  man  in  the  list;  he  was  as- 
sutant  professor  of  mathematics  and 
chemistry  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  from  1858  to  1863,  and  professor 
of  analytical  chemistry  at  the  Massachus- 
etts Institute  of  Technology  from  1865  to 
1869.  Two  other  college  presidents  are 
in  the  catalogue:  John  A.  Widstoe,  *94, 
president  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
Arthur  L.  Dean,  '00,  president  of  the  Uni* 
versitv  of  Hawaii. 

Included  in  the  list  are,  of  course,  the 
teaching  force  at  Harvard,  headed  by 
Charles  L.  Jackson,  *67,  who  is  professor- 
emeritus,  and  Professors  Michael,  Rich- 
ards, Kohler,  Baxter,  L<amb,  Forbes,  Jones, 
and  Conant. 

Among  the  diemistry  teachers  in  o^er 
colleges  are:  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Sc.  *53- 
54,  long  a  professor  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Frank  A.  (Jooch,  '72,  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  head  of  the  Kent  Labora- 
tory at  Yale;  Charles  F.  Mabery,  *76,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  at  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied  Science;  Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  profes- 
sor at  Cornell;  Walter  L.  Jennings,  '89, 
head  of  the  chemistry  department  at  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute;  Gilhot  N. 
Lewis,  ^96,  dean  of  the  College  of  Chem- 


istry at  California;  and  Roger  Adams,  ^09, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univerrity  of 

Illinois. 

Among  those  who  have  gone  into  com- 
mercial work  are:  Arthur  M.  Coniey,  *82, 
one  of  the  chemists  of  the  Dupont  Co.; 
George  Oenslager,  '91,  of  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  who  has,  il  is  said,  invented  a 
method  of  accelerating  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber;  Edward  Mallinckrodt,  Jr.,  *00, 
vice  president  of  the  Mallinckrodt  Chenu* 
cal  Works;  Harry  L.  Frevert,  '05,  who  was 
for  a  time  a  chemist  with  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.  and  is  now  general  manager  and 
superintendent  of  the  company;  and  Bryan 
H.  Handy,  *13,  secretary  of  the  Semet<Sol> 
vay  Co, 

Frank  W.  Clarke,  '67,  is  the  veteran 
chief  chemist  of  tlie  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey;  Charles  E.  Munroe,  *71,  is 
an  authority  on  explosives;  Harvey  W. 
Wiiev,  '73,  whose  name  is  known  every- 
where as  the  former  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  is  now  engaged  in 
writing;  Francis  G.  Benedict,  '93,  is  di- 
rector of  the  Nutrition  Lalioratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution;  Allerton  S.  Cushman, 
A.M.  '97,  is  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research;  and  by  no  means  die 
least  famous  of  the  names  in  the  directory 
is  that  of  Everett  W.  Lake,  '92,  Governor 
of  Connecticut. 

IMPRESSIONS  OP  HARVARD 

The  chemical  equipment  of  Harvard  comprises 
Boylston  Hall,  the  T.  JefTerson  Coolidge,  Jr^  and 
the  Wolcott  Gibbs  Memorial  Laboratories.  Boyl- 
•too,  built  in  1858,  i»  the  oldest  large  teaching 
Itimstory  in  the  world;  and  Harvard  is  almost 
prond  of  that.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  later  president  of  Harvard,  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  It  may  well  be  noted  that 
in  Boylston  Hall,  then  newly  opened,  the  truth  of 
the  dictum  of  Pasteur  that  life  vould  not  develop 
spontaneously  in  an  absolutely  storila  medimB 
was  first  proved  to  the  world. 

BojrIllOB  Hall  has  laMed  through  many  gener- 
ations of  exasperated  and  careless  students,  be- 
cause, in  accordance  with  the  bequest  which  pro- 
vided the  funds,  it  was  built  "to  be  firepvoof 
from  within  and  from  withont"  At  the  present 
time  Boylston  houses  all  of  the  work  in  chemistry 
except  quantHatire  analysis,  sad  nndi  of  the  ie> 
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Mtfch.  The  OffUlic  work  is  headed  by  Profes- 
•or  Ebier  P.  KoUcr,  whoM  time  is  very  largely 

drvoted  to  hi*  reeearch  men;  he  is  an  inspiring 
teacfaer,  a  tecbnician  of  uncanny  skill,  and  an 
doqwiit  and  faeeiiiatiiig  leetnrer.  In  the  mom 
building  are  Profpssnr  A.  B.  Lamb,  editor  of  the 
Journal  oj  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Pro- 
ftmor  Grinnell  Jonea,  a  nenber  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  Pnife  swr  George  S.  Forbes,  Phh 
fcaor  J.  B.  Conant,  and  Dr.  Norris  F.  HalL 

Coofidge  and  GiblM  Laboratoriea  are  new 
buildings,  irur-  gems  of  laboratory  construction. 
In  Coolidge,  Professor  Gregory  P.  Baxter  gives 
the  courses  in  quantitative  analysis,  and  direeti 
the  wonderful  research  on  atomic  weights,  which, 
vith  that  of  Professor  Richards,  has  made  Har- 
\irti  famous  for  accurate,  painstaking  work. 
Gihbs  I.aboratory,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Profr*9or  Richards's  teacher  at  Har^'ard,  Profes- 
sor Wolcott  Cibbs,  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be 
conceived.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  JPtofeaaor 
Richards  that  the  work  of  phenomenal  accuracy 
for  which  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  by  which 
hit  repatation  was  established,  was  aooompliahed, 
'  the  nearly  ideal  conditions  of  the  Cibbs 
f,  bvt  in  the  basement  of  Boylston  Hall, 
with  etasoes  in  general  chemistry  and  qualitative 
analTsi«  in  the  same  builHinp,  and  with  stMCt 
can  rumbling  by  continually  just  outside. 

The  slndent  enrollment  in  chemistry  is  about 
1,100,  of  which  60  are  revarrh  students.  The 
coarses  are,  in  the  main,  the  standard  ones  given 
m  dl  the  large  onfversities,  and  none  of  them  is 
easy.  Harvard  does  not  offer  the  array  of  ad 
viaced  courses  that  some  universities  present  It 
is  a  Harvard  principle  that  graduate  students 
•hsald  obtain  most  of  their  information  by  read- 
ing; in  order  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  do 
M,  high  barriers,  in  the  form  of  thorough-going 
written  examinations  in  physical,  inorganic,  an- 
alytical, and  orjranic  chemistry,  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  all  candidates  fur  the  doctorate.  The  de- 
partmental library  is  crowded  at  all  hoora  of  the 
day  and  evening. 

Although  Harvard  still  is  hampered  and  cramp- 
ed by  inadequate  and  antiquated  Uniratory  fa* 
dlities,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  men  rather 
thsn  equipment  The  university  which  has  been 
toniag  oot  snch  chemists  as  T.  W.  Richards,  G. 
P.  Baxter,  William  J.  Hale,  H.  W.  Wiley,  A.  B. 
Umb,  Frank  W.  Clarke,  Charles  L.  Jackson, 
Fnak  A.  Gooch,  Jamea  F.  Nociia,  Wilder  D. 
Btnrroft,  G.  N.  Lewis.  Gerald  I*  Wcndt,  Roger 
.\dams,  and  Frank  C  WhiUnore  has  reared  for 
ill  chemistry  department  a  structure  more  solid 
"'lan  the  mere  stnnc*  of  a  fine  laboratory  rould 
ever  make  it— [Chaties  D.  Lowrey,  Jr.,  2  Grad., 
(Nerthnesten  Univ.)  '17.  S.M.  (ibid.)  '19. 
is  The  Chemical  BuUetui,  published  by  the 
Chioigo  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciaty,  December.  1921]. 


1907  QUINDECENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  Committee  of 
the  class  of  1907,  held  at  Boston,  Dec.  28, 
1921,  the  following  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  peneral  QuinHecennial  Com- 
mittee, to  have  rhaipr  of  the  forthcoming 
celebration  of  the  fifteen 
die  class  in  Jime,  1922: 

Francis  It  Appleton,  Jr., 

Robert  L.  Bacon, 
George  W.  Bailey, 
j4iiiB  Benbow, 
Coming  Benton, 
S.  T.  Bittenbender, 
WilHa»  Bums, 
Edward  W.  Clark, 
EUioK  R.  Corbett, 
W.  D.  Dexter,  Jr., 
Harry  F.  Evans, 
Hatherly  Foster,  Jr., 
'Seth  T.  Gano, 
William  T.  GUddoD.  Jr. 

A.  G.  Grant, 
Lawrence  Howe, 

•  David  H.  Howie, 
Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Jr., 
J.  Horton  Ijams, 
William  W.  Lanalian, 
G.  Adams  I.cland,  Jr,, 
William  Minot. 
Harold  Nichols, 
Walt.-r  Tollak. 
John  Reynolds, 
George  A.  Rivhiiua, 
John  J.  Rowe, 
F.  Harper  Sibley, 
Edgar  B.  Sl«m, 
Daniel  W.  Streeter, 
Gilbert  T.  Sugden, 
Harrison  Tweed, 
Frederick  H.  VCamer, 
John  D.  White, 
George  Whitney, 
Richard  H.  Wiswald, 

B.  Loring  Young, 


ih  anniversary  of 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Exeter. 

Boston. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Philadelphia. 

Portland. 

Boston. 

Davenport,  la. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 
Boston. 
Chicsgo. 

Boston. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Cincinnati. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Cincinnati. 

Rochester. 

New  Orleans. 

Buffalo. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 

Philadelphia. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
New  Yoik. 

Boston. 
Boston. 


LBAVIS  OP  ABSENCE 

Samufl  F.liol  Morison,  '07,  I --rtnrer  on  His- 
tory at  Harvard,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
senoe  from  his  dnties  at  the  University  for  two 
years  beginning  next  summer,  so  that  he  may 
accept  the  Alfred  Vyvyan  Harmsworth  Professor* 
ship  of  American  History  at  Oxford,  to  which  he 
was  rei.iiilv  elected.  The  Harmsworth  chair 
was  founded  not  long  ago  by  Lord  Rothermere, 
brother  of  Lord  NorthcMe. 

Assistant  Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs,  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Department,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  second  half  of  A»  current  year. 
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The  Elective  System,  Examinations,  Etc. 

By  Jesse  Isioor  Stiuus,  ^93. 


THE  Bulletin  of  May  5,  1921,  con- 
tained intprestinp  explanations  and 
comments  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  examinatioii  and  the 
tutorial  system.  Prestimably  this  article 
waa  intended  to  attract  attention  to  the 
changes  that  arp  in  prof^ess  at  Harvard — 
perhaps  to  provoke  discussion.  With  a 
frank  admission  dut  his  opinions  are 
baaed  on  rather  casual  observation  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  remarks  that  follow  are 
conceived  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism, 
the  writer  asks  **leave  to  print.** 

As  tbe  evolution  of  the  elective  syston 
must  have  been  interesting  forty  years 
age,  so  the  revolution  that  is  now  afoot 
must  be  most  gratifying  and  satisfying  to 
the  present  graduate  body.  The  electire 
syst^  is  under  attack  and  in  process  of 
modification.  Obviously  there  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  as  Har- 
vard was  the  first  to  adopt  it  so  should 
she  be  the  first  to  discover  weakness  and 
seek  to  remedy  them. 

When  Dr.  Eliot  became  President  in 
1809  he  found  the  collegiate  course  pre- 
paratory to  the  degree  of  A.B.  largely 
prescribed  and  so  engrossing  and  tinHMSon- 
suming  in  its  requirements  as  to  admit  of 
no  browsing  in  fiplrls  that  to  the  student 
might  prove  attractive  and  intellectually 
profitable.  Influenced  presumably  by  his 
Study  of  the  curricula  of  Continental  and 
Rritish  universities,  he  felt  the  limitations, 
the  narrowing  influence,  of  a  course  loo- 
rij-'ullv  prescribed.  .Already  in  the  seven- 
lies  a  large  latitude  in  the  choice  of  studies 
was  permitted.  In  his  report  for  18?1«72 
be  says: 

Tlif  aim  of  the  collcjrf,  in  its  elective  courses 
of  study,  is  to  furnish  the  students  opportunity 
for  as  thonntgh  a  trafaiiiif  in  each  of  Ui«  great 

dcpartmf'nii*  of  knowledge  as  the  proficiency  of 
it*  students  and  the  means  at  its  diqioaal  will 
allow. 


His  successive  annual  reports  give  evi- 
dence of  the  working  of  his  mind.  Rv 
1888  all  prescription  of  courses,  except 
English  A  (rhetoric)  in  the  freshman  year, 
Ei^i^  B  (themes)  in  1^  sophonHne 
yoff,  and  English  C  (forensics)  in  the 
junior  year,  had  gone  by  the  board.  This 
freedom  of  choice  continued  throughout 
President  Eliot's  incumbency,  though 
certain  statements  in  hb  annual  reports 
indicate  a  doubt  on  his  part  as  to  the  wis* 
dom  of  entire  freedom  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  undergraduates.  Quoting  from 
his  report  for  1876-77: 

In  the  College  Faeultjr  and  the  other  Governing 

Boards  of  the  University  the  elective  system  itself 
in  contrast  with  «  uniform  curriculum  required 
of  all  stodents  is  never  so  raiteh  as  caUed  in 
question;  but  there  are  minor  details  of  the  sys- 
tem which  are  still  discussed.  .  .  .  The  average 
student,  wiih  die  help  of  his  friende,  inetnielon, 
anfl  natural  advisors  makes  a  more  judicious  se- 
lection of  studies  for  himself  than  the  Faculty 
eonM  make  for  him.  .  .  .  Neverthdeas  it  is  to  he 
regretted  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  students 
are  found  disposed  or  qualified  to  pursue  these 
severe  studies  (the  higher  courses  in  physics  and 
mathematics)  ;  and  this  result,  if  it  be  due  to 
the  elective  system,  is  certainly  one  of  the  least 
coaifortiitg  devdopments  of  this  system. 

In  1878-79  President  Eliot  presented  a 
suggestion  of  a  decided  ''^yg?  in  method: 

The  Faculty  also  adopted  a  permanent  division 
of  the  one  hundred  or  more  elective  courses  into 
thirteen  groups.  .  .  .  the  student  to  lay  Ottt  be- 
forehand a  three  years'  course  of  Stody. 

In  1885-86  he  said: 

For  the  next  few  years  our  problem  will  be  to 
devise  and  apply  such  checks  and  regulations  as 

f'xju-rii  nee  lias  shown  to  be  needed  for  srruring 
in  their  fullest  extent  the  benefits,  while  guard- 
ing against  the  dangeni  of  freedom  of  stody. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  a 

change  in  the  character  of  the  undergrad* 
iiate  body  had  been  sensed,  and  with  it  the 
need  for  a  more  restricted  mental  diet — 
one  designed  to  counteract  a  peculiar  type 
of  disease  from  which  the  student  body  of 
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mon  netaat  days  appears  to  be  suffering. 
It  must  be  stated,  parenthetically,  that  the 
classes  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  were 
miirb  «ninller  than  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  consisted  more  generally  of  young- 
tten  deatined  for  die  learned  profeaaionSt 
mm  with  a  fiimer  graap  of  th^  reaponai- 
bilities  to  themselves  and  to  their  guar- 
dians, and  consequently  with  a  more 
delinite  purpose  in  seeking  a  college 
course  and  dq;ree.  Today,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  faahion  for  all  who  ran  af- 
ford the  luxury  to  po  to  rolloge.  The  dis- 
tractions and  temptations  are  greater  and 
there  is  evidence  which  seems  valid  to 
some  of  tn  that  the  moral  tone  of  our 
twentieth-century    chriliaation,  certainly 

among  youth,  is  lowrr. 

Dr.  Lowell,  inunediately  upon  succeed- 
ing to  the  presidency,  apparently  felt  the 
need  for  change  in  Ae  curriculiun  to  cor* 
respond  more  nearly  to  the  changed  com> 
position  of  the  student  body,  for  in  hia 
report  (1908-09)  he  says: 

It  (the  Committee  on  Hectives)  felt  the  danfer 
dttt  decthm  lo  dmtm  hy  the  student  wodd 

not  form  a  consistent  whole  or  insure  a  well- 
leuded  education.  Many  of  the  undergraduates, 
■•  dddkt,  dtoeee  their  eomses  i^lf;  hot  there 
an  a  mnnber  who  do  not  devote  enough  time  to 
«ae  siAject  to  master  anything  thoroughly;  and 
are  others  who  eoneentmte  too  mvdi,  who 
kave  some  of  tin-  principal  fR-ld'^  of  knowledge 
■ntouched  and  graduate  without  a  broad  intd* 
Jeetnal  outlook. 

Quoting  further  from  the  same  report; 

The  Conmillee  believed  that  the  best  poliey 

for  the  normal  undergraduate  is  to  concentrate  a 
rcMuiderable  part  of  his  work  on  one  subject  and 
diitrttate  the  rest  widdy.  .  .  .  The  object  to  be 
attained  was  two-fold:  first  to  require  every  stu- 
dent to  make  a  choice  of  electives  that  will  ae- 
care  a  systematic  education  based  on  the  ptin* 
dple  of  knowing  a  little  of  everything  and  some- 
thing well. 

At  the  risk  of  presenting  a  somewhat 
oafair  and  inadequate  statement  of  the 
positiona  of  Presidents  Eliot  and  Lowell, 

the  writer  has  chosen  excerpts  which  ap- 
pear to  hitn  to  cover    the   most  salient 
points.    Fuller  quotation  would  have  ex- 
lended  diis  artide  beyond  bounds. 
While  it  is  no  longer  poeaible  in  this 


age  of  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
the  specialization  of  fields  to  know  "some- 
thing of  everything  and  everything  of 
something,"'  there  are  obviously  certain 
fundamentals  in  the  range  of  human  know- 
ledge that  are  prerequiaite  to  a  proper 
comprehension  and  interpretation  uf  the 
complicated  economic  and  social  falirit  of 
modern  civilization.  These  fundamentals 
should  be  taught  to  every  student.  What 
dieae  are  ahould  he  determined  as  definite' 
ly  as  possible,  and  once  determined  should 
form  a  part  of  the  course  which  every 
college  man  should  be  expected  and  com- 
pelled  to  study. 

In  the  modification  of  llarvard*8  cur* 
riculum,  President  Lowell  and  the  Faculty 
have  made  one  significant  change  in  that 
there  is  insistence  upon  the  choice  at  the 
end  of  the  freshman  year  of  a  "major" 
field  and  a  *'minor"  field,  in  each  of  which 
the  student  must  piursue  and  satisfactorily 
pass  a  certain  number  of  courses.  So  far 
however  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover there  need  be  no  correlation  in  the 
choioe  of  the  major  and  the  minor  on  the 
part  of  any  student,  and  the  choice  is 
lar<icly  haphazard,  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
getting  through  as  easily  as  possible  and 
with  the  danger  that  "snaps'*  will  largely 
gtude  him  in  his  election. 

Having  indulged  in  this  criticism,  the 
writer  would  make  bold  to  suggest  that  the 
cure  lies  in  a  combination  of  three 
changes: 

1.  An  insistence  ^t  the  student  an- 

noimce  his  probable  career  during  hia 
freshman  year,  and  the  choice  at  that  time 
of  his  entire  college  course,  (subject  to 
change  for  good  and  suflksient  reasons), 
planned  after  consultation  with  a  c<mipe« 
tent  advisor  who  should  be  a  man  mature, 
but  not  too  old.  This  would  bring  about 
a  more  organized  and  restricted  choice 
than  at  present,  and  would  compel  a  more . 
fitting  preparation  for  the  indicated  or  ex- 
pected career. 

2.  A  chanf?r  in  the  examination 
method.  I  am  informed  that  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  recently  announced  die  entire  abandon* 
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nient  of  the  iinui  uritten  examination,  de- 
pending upon  the  student's  class  record 
for  his  gr«de.  The  writtt-n  examination  is 

a  temptation  to  cram  at  the  last  minute, 
and  is  aHmittedly  not  a  fair  or  ronrlijsive 
test  of  the  knowledge  acquired  during  a 
course.  Frequently  oral  tests  as  to  the 
general  know  led jze  of  the  subjet't  of  the 
course  should  be  substituted,  and  the  fmal 
examination  should,  if  possible,  be  en- 
tirely oral.  Consultation  with  a  number 
of  college  professors  (perhaps  not  broad 
enough  to  be  absolutely  conclusive),  leads 
the  writer  to  the  belief  that  despite  the 
size  of  classes  at  Harvard,  the  time  con 
sumed  on  the  part  of  examiners  in  oral 
examinations  would  be  little  greater,  and 
the  effort  little  more  burdensome*  Attn  for 
the  readinjr  and  rating  of  written  examina- 
tions, and  would  enable  the  examiner  to 
gauge  with  greater  accuracy  and  certainty, 
the  assimilation  of  the  course  by  the  stu- 
dent Hie  German  university  method 
of  examination  for  the  doctorate,  in  which 
the  student  appears  before  the  faculty,  pre- 
pared to  be  questioned  on  any  part  of  the 
field  in  which  he  presents  himself  for  the 
degree,  is  a  much  fairer  ro^od  of  de- 
termination of  his  fitness  than  his  ability 
to  answer  five  or  six  or  a  dozen  specific 
questions.  Tlie  written  examination  usual- 
ly is  a  better  test' of  a  retentive  memory, 
rather  than  a  sound  comprehension  of  the 
principles  and  relations.  At  Harvard,  in 
particular,  there  has  grown,  within  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  a  vicious 
system  of  last-minute  aids,  in  the  shape 
of  tutors  or  former  instructors  n^m  have 
made  careful  study  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
and  predilections  ot  tlie  teaching  body  and 
of  former  Harvard  examination  papers  at 
Harvard,  and  who,  for  a  fee,  will  rdieaise 
the  course  with  the  student  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  pass  the  written  test. 

In  the  Alumni  Bulletin  of  May  5,  last, 
Philip  P.  Chase,  *99,  presents  what  seems 
to  be  a  serious  indk^ment  of  the  present 
examination  system,  when  he  writes: 

Now  as  every  Harvard  graduate  knows,  success 
in  achieving  one's  ecad'-mir  aims  in  college,  de- 
pends on  several  things  besides  sheer  intellectual 


ability.  Among  other-s  all  would  agree  to  place 
that  undefiniUe  knack  of  judging  the  impoctaiit 
points  of  a  course,  whether  in  lectures  or  read- 
ing, and  preaenting  these  points  effectively  at 
examfaistimL 

3.  A  revolutionised  tutorial  or  advisory 

system  manned  hy  younger  men,  not  by 
the  older  full  professors  who  have  other 
and  more  engrossing  interests  and  obli- 
gations. Heads  of  departments  cannot 
but  regard  their  tutorial  or  advisory 
functions  as  "side-lines."  Tliey  are  bound 
to  be,  intellectually  and  in  years,  too  far 
removed  from  imdergraduate  students. 
Most  of  them  must  have  loet  dieir  youdi* 
ful  point  of  view,  and  ordinarily  cannot 
be  sympathetic  to  youthful  avocations.  In 
turn  they  are  regarded  as  bores  and  ogres 
by  advisees  and  are  accordingly  shunned, 
llie  advisor  and  the  advisee  must  be  men* 
tally  attuned  to  each  other.  An  introspec- 
tive bookworm  and  the  typical  college 
youth  of  today  bore  and  jar  one  another. 
1  agree  witii  Mr.  Chase  that: 

When  the  tntorial  lyatem  is  administered  by 

fkilled  hands  it  is  believed  that  the  student  will 
receive  so  much  access  of  power  through  the  time 
■pent  with  his  tutor  that  Im  cm  dispose  «f  his 
course  work  in  le««  time  and  with  htHtU  rssolts 

than  he  could  do  otherwise. 

But  it  is  essential  that  precisely  the  right 
type  of  tutor  be  supplied. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Owen  Johnson, 
under  the  title  ''Who  Will  Lead,"  makes  the 

statement : 

I  do  not  claim  the  universities  do  not  afford 
opportunity  for  education  to  a  great  proportion 
of  their  students,  but  I  do  believe  that  their 
grave  failure  to  fit  into  the  national  echeme  of 
evdution  is  their  failure  to  provide  a  developed 
type  for  American  leadership.  .  .  .  With  the  in- 
creasing realization  that  bad  government  means 
oppressive  taxation,  with  the  knowledge  that  on* 
disciplined  and  undirected  energy  of  the  mass  is 
the  true  danger  of  radicalism,  the  problem  is 
visualized  eo  that  all  may  see.  The  whole  prob- 
lem is  there  and  tiie  problem  is  one  of  education. 

The  purpose  of  a  college  education  is  to 
provide  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  men 
and  womoi  of  vision  and  breadth  of  view 
beyond  the  sectional  or  selfish,  even  per> 
haps  for  the  future,  beyond  the  narrowly 
national.  If  recollection  serves  the  writer 
aright.  Lord  Bryce,  in  his  address  at  Wil- 
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liamstoHn  during  the  past  summer,  also 
fswe  «q»K8si<Mi  to  tlik  thoai^. 

In  onler  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
American  demotrary  certain  fundamental 
knowledge  is  essential  in  a  number  of 
fields.  These  certainly  include  history, 
Uteratiire,  eoonomics,  philosophy,  and 
general  acioioe.  Whereas  the  Mnriter  would 
not  presume  to  attempt  to  detail  or  pre- 
scribe how  these  fundamentals  should  be 
acquired,  he  has  the  conviction,  almost 
thirty  years  after  graduation,  Aat  college 
authorities  should  take  more  definite  steps 
to  attune  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  o( 
the  hour. 

IHIiaUtSl  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

To  die  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  22 
concerninir  the  "Public  Usefulness  of  Pri- 
TSle  Schools"  points  out  clearly  and  force- 
fully the  case  for  the  private  schools.  I 
agree  with  every  one  of  your  theses.  Ope 
in  particular,  however,  sounds  well  but 
does  not  work  as  well  in  actual  conditions. 
You  say  tliat  public  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic schools  should  not  be  diminished  or 
dnrarted  because  privirte  sdiools  exist. 
No  doubt  those  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  private  schools  will  agree  with 
this  in  principle.  It  is  inevitable,  however, 
diat  they  will  lose  interest  in  the  public 
schools  when  their  children  go  elsewdiere. 
Consequently,  although  they  may  not  at- 
tempt to  evade  taxation,  their  influence 
and  support  for  better  public  schools  is 
lost. 

There  are  some  parents  whose  children 

go  to  private  schools  who  even  now  main* 
tain  that  the  State  should  provide  no  edu- 
cation above  tlie  elementary  schools.  The 
point  of  view  of  these  people  is  uncon* 
sciottsly  dimged  because  they  are  paying 
heavily  to  educate  their  children,  besides 
being  taxrd  for  public  education.  They 
raise  the  cry  of  "extravagance  and  need- 
less expense**  when  efforts  are  made  to 
erect  suitable  buildings  and  to  provide 
properly  differentiated  courses  to  fit  the 
needs  of  "all  of  the  children  of  all  the 
people.'* 


People  who  patronize  private  schools 
are  always  people  widi  means  and  usually 

of  considerable  social  leadeiship  and  in- 

fluence.  Thus  the  service,  support,  and 
criticism  of  some  of  the  intelligent  ele- 
ments of  a  community  are  lost  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  with  the  reault 
that  they  often  sit  back  and  complacently 
watch  the  politicians  of  narrow  vision 
relegate  the  schools  to  the  background. 

If  you  can  show  the  patrons  of  private 
schools  that  diey  must  exercise  dieir  full 
duty  towardb  die  public  schools  in  order 
that  we  may  secure  an  intelligent  citizen- 
ship of  all  our  people,  you  will  do  much 
to  take  away  the  damaging  effect  of  pri- 
vate sdiools. 

RoscoE  L.  West.  '14, 
Director  of  Elementary  Education. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

BE  TOLERANT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

In  tile  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15.  1921,  a 
correspondent  writes  that  Professor  D.  L. 
Sliarp  of  Boston  University  made  a  mis- 
statement about  Harvard  pntfessors  in  a 
public  address.  There  is  nothing  about 
Professor  Sharp's  misstatement  to  grow 
indignant  over.  Professor  Sharp  misrep- 
resented me,  too,  in  an  article  in  the 
AUmUie  Monthly  some  years  ago. 

Professor  Sharp  is  a  busy  man,  a  clever 
writer,  and  a  brilliant  popular  lecturer. 
These  manifold  activities  make  it  difficult 
for  him  to  verify  carefully  every  state- 
ment he  makes.  His  misBioa  is  rather  to 
entertain,  not  primarily  to  inform.  So  a 
misstatement,  more  or  less,  in  his  utter- 
ances, T  find,  makes  little  or  no  difference. 
Be  tolerant.   U  jaul  manner. 

Edward  Manley,  *87. 

Qiicago. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
130  East  22d  St,  New  York  City,  has  iwued  a 
pamphlet  presenting  the  opportunities  in  social 
work  open  to  men  and  women  trained  for  this 
new  profession.  It  is  entided  "The  Profeision  of 
Sot'ial  Work,"  and  may  be  secured  by  maU 
from  the  above  address. 
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HARVARD  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Engineer- 
ing Society  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
20  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City.  The 
speakers  will  be  Howard  Elliott,  '81,  and  Mr. 
George  McAneny,  chairman  of  the  New  Yoilc 
Tranjiit  Commission. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  9  the  Society  will 
bave  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  a 
jofalt  Beetiag  with  the  Yale  and  Princeton  En- 
gineering AsMciationa.  The  Society  will  have 
meetings  also  on  Mareh  24  and  April  IS.  both  ia 

New  York  City. 

The  joint  dinner  of  the  Undergraduate  Section 
with  the  Society  at  the  Harvard  Uniwii  N«V. 
1921,  was  attended  by  about  ninety-seven  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Engineering  School  were  among  the  guests, 
and  F.  W.  Davis,  '10,  of  the  Pierce  Arrow  Motor 
Car  Co.,  was  the  principal  speaker.  After  a 
short  address  by  President  Goodnough,  who  was 
toastmaster.  Dr.  Elihu  Thompaont  SJ).  (Hon.) 
'09,  spoke  of  the  early  days  of  the  commercial 
development  of  electricity,  and  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis, 
A.M.  (Hon.)  '99,  president  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  recalled  the  work  of  engineers 
during  the  war  and  pointed  oat  the  dominant 
position  they  are  destined  to  take  in  public  life. 
Mr.  Davis's  paper,"Recent  Developments  in  Motor 
Truck  Transportation,"  treated  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  transportation,  outlining  the  functions  and 
limitations  of  the  various  agencies  In  die  pait 
and  their  proper  relation  and  logical  development 
in  the  future.  He  closed  with  a  plea  for  an 
intelligent  study  and  revision  of  existing  trans- 
portation laws,  which  are  in  a  most  chaotic 
state,  he  said.  The  discussion  of  the  paper 
brought  out  the  need  for  better  statistics  and 
methods  of  operation  and  the  demand  for  better 
roads  and  for  olearing  inlerurban  roads  in  winter. 

About  forty-five  raembere  of  the  Society  at- 
tended the  gettofccther  meeting  at  the  New 
York  Harvard  Club  on  Dec  16,  1921«  and  Us- 
tened  to  an  interesting  talk  on  engineering  ac- 
tirities  at  Yale  by  Vice-President  Clvarles  J. 
TiMen,  '96,  Professor  of  Engineering  Meclianics 
at  Yale.  Of  special  Interest  was  tlie  story  of  the 

ni>w  buildings  -Hliitli  arc  hfing  built  at  New 
Haven  and  the  recent  endowments  which  the 
Elia  have  received. 

FRESHMAN  DEBATERS  BEATEN 

The  Harvard  fresl)man  debating  team  was  de- 
feated by  the  team  of  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  High 
School  In  Brooklyn  last  Saturday  evening.  The 
members  of  the  Harvard  team  were:  G.  L 
Black,  H.  M.  Thiessen,  and  P.  W.  Williams. 
The  subject  was:  "Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  should  he  Re- 
pealed." 


HARVARD  LOSES  AT  HOCKEY 
Harvard  was  defeated  by  Toronto  Utilvetrity 

at  hockey,  6  goill  to  1,  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  3. 
at  the  fiostoB  Arena.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
period  the  score  stood  1  to  1.  But  towards  die 
end  of  the  serond  period  the  Toronto  team  scored 
four  goals,  and  scored  again  in  the  last  period. 
Captain  Omtn  made  the  only  goal  for  Harvard. 
The  Toronto  players  were  fatter  skaters  and  more 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  stiek  than  the  Harvard 
players. 

The  hockey  team  has  been  practising  every  af- 
ternoon in  the  Boston  .\rena  under  the  direction 
of  Coach  CMUn.  It  haa  taken  part  eevend  thnes 
in  practice  scrimmages  with  the  M.  I.  T.  team 
and  the  team  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. The  equad  has  l>een  gradually  redoced  to 
fifteen  players,  of  whom  Captain  Owen  and  C.  W. 
Baker,  '22,  were  members  of  the  1921  hockey 
team;  J.  M.  Martin,  '22,  and  Dondd  Angier,  *22, 
were  on  the  1921  hockey  squad;  and  G.  C. 
Walker,  '24^  and  W.  E.  Crosby.  Jr.,  '24,  played 
on  the  freihman  team  last  year. 

The  summary  of  the  Toroalo  game  fdlowa: 

Toronto.  Harvard. 

Wriglit,  Hudson,  Lw.  r.w..  Baker,  Angier 

CuMo,  c  c,  Martin 

HadMtt,  Westman,  Wright,  r  w 

I.W.,  Walker,  Hill,  Angier 
Brown,  Beat^,  Westman,  1^  r^.,  Owen 

Ramsay,  Wright,  rd,  tA^  Crosby,  G  rat  wick 
Langtry,  g.  g,  Higgins,  Flint 

Score:  Toronto  6,  Harvard  1.  Goals  by  Brown, 
Ramsay,  Carson  4,  Owen.  Referees:  Rocque 
and  SuUivao.  Time:  Three  IS-ninute  periods. 

JABISH  HOUIBS  SETS  HOCKEY  RECORD 

Jabish  Holmes,  Jr.,  '21,  who  was  goal4end  on 
tlie  Harvard  hockey  team  three  years,  made  a 
new  goal-tending  record  last  SsAurday  at  the 
Boston  .Arena.  As  goal-tend  for  the  SL  Nicholas 
team,  in  a  game  with  the  Westminster  Bears,  he 
made  seventy  stops.  The  prevkwa  record  h  aaid 
to  be  fifty-eight,  aet  five  year*  agio  ia  the  old 
Boston  Arena. 

TRACK  PRACnCE  HAS  BEGUN 

More  than  100  cAdidatee  for  the  university  and 
freshman  track  teams  reportcfl  to  Coach  Bing- 
ham, '16,  at  the  Locker  Building  on  Soldiers 
Fidd  on  the  aftemooo  of  Jan.  S  for  the  first 
practice  of  the  season.  Bingham  gave  directions 
for  training  and  spoke  of  the  spring  schedule. 
Tlie  freshmen,  wlw  have  hitherto  had  only  a  few 
meets  each  year,  will  have  more  opportunity  tliia 
season  for  competition.  A  separate  coacAiing 
•taff  wilt  be  maJntained  for  them.  Both  squads 
practise  every  day  on  tlie  board  track  on  Soldier* 
Field  just  vrest  of  the  Locker  BvlMlag. 
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GOOD  SPORTSMAMSHIP 

Headers  of  the  BuLX£TlN  will  re- 
nember  that  on  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  1921, 
the    Penn.  State    and    Harvard  foot- 

l>all  teams  play(*d  a  tie  game  in  the 
^ladiiin:;  each  side  made  21  poults.  After 
the  game  Captain  Kane  of  Harvard  sent 
ball  which  was  used  during  the  matdi 
to  Captain  Snell  of  the  Peon.  State  team 
who  had  been  ill  and  did  not  play  in  the 
game. 

A  few  days  later,  W.  N.  Given,  secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Aaaociation  of 

Penn.  State,  sent  tin-  following  letter  to  C. 
H.  \^  olfe.  '10,  of  Pittsburgh,  secretary  of 
the  Harvard  Gub  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Ob  behalf  of  the  Pitlilwrgli  Ahmraf  AModitlimi 

of  Prnn-vlvania  State  College,  I  vrish  to  e3(tend 
to  the  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
onr  congratnhtioiM  on  one  of  die  noat  soap 
Mtlonal  and  sportsmanlike  football  gamoi  evor 
■een  on  the  American  gridiroqp 

Foitbennore,  we  with  to  oongratttlate  yon  on 
being  associalfd  -with  a  college  which  showed 
avch  truly  sportsmanlike  spirit  «s  that  shown  by 
Harvard  University  and  Captain  Kane  in  pro* 
s^nting  the  football  uspil  in  this  pamc  to  Caplain 
Soell  of  the  PemMylvania  State  team,  in  spite  of 
fact  that  Ae  eoniest  ended  in  a  tie  seore. 
Allnw  II-  5i.  rrpress  our  hope  that  in  the  future 
our  colleges  may  meet  many  times  and  exhibit 
a  wonderfal  example  of  American  ^orts- 


WORCESTER  WINS  AT  BASKETBALL 
Harvard  was  defeated  at  baslcetboll  by  Wor^ 

C-tT  PolvtechmV  InatitutP,  32  points  to  18,  last 
Saturday  evening  in  Worcester.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  half  the  score  stood  18  points  to  1  in 
favor  of  ^'i>nr«tfr.  Harvard  scored  three  more 
points  than  Worcester  in  the  second  half,  but 
was  practieslly  aniMo  to  stop  the  Woioeiler 
team  play. 

The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 

Woacama  Itea.  Hakvabo. 

Morrow,  ri.  l.g..  Cordon,  Black 

Vhelpler,  Marpby,  Lf.  r.g..  Rudafslqr,  Miller 

Berry,  e.  c,  Iltts 

^niitf-.  r.p.  Lf.,  Lowenthal.  Cordon 

Pickwick,  l.g.  r.f.,  McLeish,  Pallo 

Score,  Worcester  Tech.  32,  Harvard  18.  Coals 
floor,  Pickwick  S,  Berry  3,  Gordon  3,  Mor- 
2,  Pallo  2,  Whelpley  2,  Mcl^ish,  WTihe, 
Goals  from  fouls.  Berry  6,  McLeish  4,  Pallo  2. 
Referee,  Tower.  Tlmolneper,  Howard.  Tine  of 
hahes,  20  minutes. 


HARVARD  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYERS 

Ten  Harvard  men  are  included  in  the  Long* 
wood  oi&cial  ranking  for  American  lawn  ten* 
nis  players  for  the  year  1921.  Two  of  them 
are  undergraduates:  W.  W.  Ingraham,  '25,  of 
Oakland,  R.  I.,  who  ranked  fifteenth  in  the  New 
England  8€^ctio^;  and  Morris  Duane,  '23,  of 
Philadelphia,  captain  of  the  Harvard  team,  who 
ranked  twenty-third  in  the  New  England  section. 
Richard  Hartc,  '17,  and  G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  who 
have  won  distinction  in  lawn  tennis,  were  not 
listed  bf^-ausc  of  instdEcient  data. 

The  Harvsrd  men  on  the  list  ranked  as  follows: 

Singles— W.  McL.  Washburn,  '15,  fifth;  R.  N. 
WUliams,  2nd,  '16,  sixth;  N.  W.  Nllet.  XI9, 
tenth;  W.  J.  Clothier,  "Oi,  sixteenth. 

Doubles— W.  McL.  Washburn,  '15,  and  R.  N. 
Williams,  2nd,  '16,  second. 

Junior  singles — ^W.  W.  Ingraham,  '25,  third. 

New  England  section — ^R.  N.  Williams,  2nd, 
'16,  first;  N.  W.  Niles,  '09,  second;  J.  B.  Fenno, 
Jr.,  '21,  captain  of  the  1921  Harvard  lawn  tennis 
tesm,  thirteenth;  W.  W.  Ingraham,  '25,  fifteenth; 
Morris  Duane,  '23,  captain  of  the  1922  Harvard 
team,  twenty-tlurdi  and  U.  R.  Guild,  '17,  twenty* 
fifth. 


The  first  match  on  the  schedule  of  the  tmiver* 
sity  rifle  team  is  with  Bowdoin  on  Jan.  13.  Can* 
dldates  for  die  team  have  been  practising  for 
some  time  at  the  now  target  range  in  the  base- 
ment of  Smith  Halls.  Ten  men  for  tlw  university 
team  and  five  for  4fae  freshman  vrfll  be  chosen  at 
a  preliminary  shoot  between  the.  two  squads  next 
wmIl  Mendiera  of  the  rifle  club  who  are  not 
thus  seTeeted  for  the  team  may  win  places  at  any 
time  during  the  season  if  they  make  better  100* 
ords  than  the  men  already  on  the  team. 

The  tehedalo  for  the  anlverdty  team  is  aa  fol* 
Iowa: 

Jan.  13 — ^Bowdoin. 

Jan.  20 — Carnegie  Technical  Institute. 

Feb.  17— Vermont 

Feb.  24 — Georgetown. 

Fob.  28— Drexel  Institute. 

BCaich  a-^Celgate. 

March  10— Cornell. 

Maieh  14-M.  L  T. 

March  17— Dartmoudi. 

March  24 — ^Princelon  (tentative). 

.April  6 — Yale  (tentative). 

The  freshman  schedule  has  not  been  definitely 
completed,  but  inelndes  the  following  matches: 

Fe'b.  16 — Lawrencevillc. 

March  2— tNew  York  Military  Academy. 

March  9 — Culver. 
Mareli  16 — .Andover. 
March  30— Yale  1925. 
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S.  p.  Q.  HARVARD 

Rome  has  branehecl  oat  with  a  red  Harrard 

Club  just  like  an  American  town. 

With  a  Harvard  man  representing  the  United 
Statea,  AnlMMaador  RiehaRl  WaaMnini  Child, 

"01.  and  another  in  Con.sul  General  Franris  B. 
Keene,  '80,  the  Roman  alumni  of  the  ancient 
Cambridge  institution  started  off  on  the  right 

foot. 

Then  there  were  Harvard  men  in  literary  cir< 
cles  and  'HarTard  men  in  art  and  music  and  lib* 

Tar>'  an(!  rr-^.'-arrh  work. 

The  wearers  of  the  Crimson,  gathered  from 
all  over  the  United  States  to  meet  in  Rome,  sat 

down  to  dinner  in  the  world's  most  famous  hotel 
early  this  month.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
the  gorgeous  color,  the  flowers  were  in  the  deep 

red  tones  that  Harvard  loves. 

One  can  easily  picture  the  thing.  It  is  just  a 
little  hit  of  America  transplanted,  and  then  tlie 
tunes.  "Marcia  Reale  Italiana,"  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  and  "Fair  Harvard"  sung  as  a 
medley. 

Yankee  voires  have  not  the  mellowness  nor 
the  timbre  of  those  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Eter- 
nal Cit\.  Iiiit  they  carry  far.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  %\lun  the  diners  quit  the  tahle.  when  the 
final  demi-tasse  was  emptied  and  the  last  drop 
of  mineral  water  gulped,  they  adjourned  to  the 
G)h.-Hctim   and   <j.ive  three  tunea  three  wild 

"rah  '  antl  a  "Harvard"! 

The  shades  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  of  Pompey 
and  Brutus  and  Cassiun  and  Cataline  never 
heard  any  thing  like  that  unless  it  was  the  ac- 
daim  with  which  the  beasts  of  the  arena  wel* 
corned  a  new  batch  of  succulent  martyrs.  (New 
York  Telegram,  Dec.  30,  1921.J 

THE  WRESTLING  TEAM 

Fi<ke  Brown.  '22.  of  Plymouth,  has  resigned 
as  captain  of  the  university  wrestling  team  and 
will  devote  all  of  his  time  to  tlie  track  team,  of 
which  he  is  also  captain. 

Thirteen  men  have  been  selected  from  the 
wrestling  squad  for  a  flnrt  team,  and  have  begun 

traininn  ftir  the  first  meet  on  J.in  21  More 
than  hftv  men  are  on  the  university  wrestling 
squad  this  year,  and  there  are  twenty-five  can- 
didates for  the  freshman  team. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB'S  SPRING  TOUR 

The  Harvard  GWf  Club  has  made  plans  for 

a  concert  tour  during  the  sprinp  re(  e««.  It  will 
begin  the  series  with  a  concert  in  (iarnt-^ic  Hall, 
New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of  .^pril  17.  The 
other  concerts  will  be:  W  ilminpton.  D'  l  ,  .\pril 
18;  Academy  of  Music,  Philailelpliia,  April  19; 
New  National  Theatre,  AX'ashington.  D.  (I.,  \pril 
20;  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Pittsbur^^h.  April  21; 
Elmwood  Music  Hail  in  Buffalo,  April  22. 


HARVARD  LEADS  IN  SQUASH  TOURNEY 
Harvard  squash  racquets  team  A  defeated  die 

Boston  Tennis  and  Racquet  Cluh.  '>  matcbe* 
to  0,  last  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  University 
Courts  in  Canibridge.  Harvard  now  leads  hi  !^ 

tournament  for  the  championship  of  the  Ma'^'.a- 
chusetts  Racquets  Association.  Harvard  team  B 
waa  defeated  last  Saturday  afternoon,  3  matches 

to  2,  by  the  Neighborhood  Club  team  at  Quinrv. 

The  summary  of  the  team  A  match  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mai  r-olm  Bradlee,  '22,  defeated  H.  B.  Shaw, 
1512,  15-11.  10-15,  1215,  15-9;  0.  MclC  Key, 
"22,  defeated  K.  L  tfaidsay,  15-13.  15-12,  15-12; 
Myles  P.  Baker.  *22.  defeated  P.  Wharton.  IVll, 
15-10.  15-9;  R.  £.  Smith,  '22,  defeated  K.  W.  Em- 
mons, Sd„  "ao.  15.9,  U».1S,  12.15,  I6.1<  1S41;  L 
M.  Hinkle.  '2X  defeated  Ives  Guunell,  IS-IO, 
5-15,  15-6,  1-15,  15-11. 

1920  OUTDOOR  CARNIVAL 

The  class  nf  1920  will  hold  a  carnival  at  the 
Mansion  Inn,  ^S'ayland.  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  Saturday,  Jan.  21.  The  program  y>d\ 
include  hockey,  skiing,  coasting,  skating,  foot> 
ball,  and  a  country  steak  dinner.    Price  $2.S0. 

The  class  luncheon  committee,  which  is  ar- 
ranging the  carnival,  consists  of  Frederic  C. 
Church.  Jr.,  Norman  H.  While,  Jr.,  George  C 
Noyes,  Benjamin  Blanchard,  Thomas  S.  Woods, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  G.  Stone. 

CALENDAR 

Fbiday.  Jan.  13. 
University  Tea.  Living  Room,  Harvard  Union, 
430  to  6  P.  M. 

.•^xTi  Hn\Y,  Ja>'.  14. 
Squash  Racquets  match.  Union  Boat  Club  vs. 
Harvard  team  A,  at  the  Union  Boat  Club. 

SiM»AV.  Jan.  l.S. 
\]>pl<'1(in  rhapr-I  service.  11  \.  M..  preacher. 
Rev.  Uillard  Learoyd  Sperry,  M..\.,  Minister  of 
the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  and 
As«ocia!.-  Pr. .feasor  of  Practical  Theology  in  An- 
dover  i  heological  Seminary. 

Monday,  Jaw.  16. 
Lecture  by  Professor  L.  C.  Graton,  "Origin  of 
Orea,"  University  Museum.  8  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  18. 
Arthur  Whiting  concert.  Music  Buildings  8.15 
P.  M. 

Fripay,  Jan.  20. 
University  Tea.   Living  Room,  Harvard  Union. 
4.90  to  6  P.  M. 

Satcboay,  Jan.  21. 
Sc|uash  Racquets  match.  Harvard,  team  B,  n, 
Milton  Club,  at  Milton. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alnami  Anodatioii  on  nqnail  will  give  Ihe  tddi«Me»  of  Huvud  nea. 


N.  Sheldon,  LLi).  (Hon.)  X)6, 
focBcrly  a  jwtioe  «f  di0  IfMndnMlli  Sapx«me 
Court,  hos  been  reelected  flce-pfeiideiit  of  the 
Bofton  Bar  Aaaocjation. 

MJ>.  %7— Sidney  S.  Hall,  who  haa  been  treas- 
mv  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
HBce  1888^  haa  heen  elecled  pieeideiit  of  that 
tociety. 

Law  79^1 — Charles  S.  Rackemann  ii  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Bar  Associatio!) 

"81— On  Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  1921,  Howard  El 
Uott  made  the  opening  address  for  all  the  nil* 
rr>ad?  of  t!i<"  country  to  xhr  Interstate  CommTcc 
Commission,  which  has  just  begun  a  new  and 
fCMfd  inveaHfatioa  into  the  railroad  aituation  to 
iettrniin*'  v>hr>tli^r  or  not  a  redoetiail  in  freight 
ad  iMsaenger  rates  is  posaible. 

^N-nA  potm  hf  Mm  h  Chtpnaa,  entitled 
"Qoads"  is  included  in  the  "Anthology  of  Mag- 
azine Verae  (or  1921."  The  poem  orisinally  ap- 
pealed in  Seribna^B  Magtam». 

"M— William    W    Fenn,  S.T.D.    (Hon.)  '08, 
Dcaa  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  preached 
m  Sege  Chapel,  Cornell  Unlveinty,  TAaee,  N. 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  18,  1921. 

Law  '85-86— Jamea  D.  Colt  ia  a  member  of  the 
Gnndl  ef  the  Beeten  Bar  Awociation. 

^B6— Three  poems  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  are  in- 
dadad  in  the  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for 
m*  They  are  ''Wholesome  Hell,''  "My  De- 
light," and  "Ihe  Comfortable  Grtf«.**  all  from 
CmUmporary  Verse. 

William  C.  Thompson,  LL.B.  "91,  is  a 
■amber  ef  the  Conncfl  ef  the  Boeton  Bar  Aeao- 
riation. 

M.D.  '9a-Dr.  Joel  E.  Coldthwait  delivered  an 
address  at  the  gradnatieiB  exercises  of  the  School 
<*!  Occupational  Thprapy,  Roston,  Dec  17,  1921. 

"91 — George  R.  Beal  has  been  re-elected  mayor 
<>(  Wilthan,  Maaa. 

"91-  Th»"  address  of  Charles  E.  Stearns,  Law 
91 92.  is  479  Fountain  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

'»-4bdolpli  M.  IHader.  ef  New  Yeik  Uid. 
»er«ty,  read  a  paper  on  "Health  and  Eugenics" 
liefore  the  Second  International  Congress  on 
Eegeniea,  held  in  New  York  Qty  hi  September, 
1921.  He  also  r^ad  a  paper  on  "Eugenic  Aspects 
of  Health"  before  the  American  Sociological  So- 
ei^.  at  Pfttdmrgh,  Pa.,  Dec  27,  19tL 

'9l~Ceorge  R.  iNoyes,  Professor  of  Slavoni. 
Lugiuge  and  Literature  at  the  Univenity  of 
C^enda,  ia  on  adibatical  leave.  He  was  re- 
'•ently  in  Poland. 

'94-Cald»  R.  Stetaoo  has  been  installed  as 


rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  of 
which  he  was  a  vicar  fren  1907  t»  1911.  ^oe 
the  latter  date  he  has  been  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C  After  Stetson  left 
College  he  atndied  medicine  for  a  year. 

'95 — Nine  poems  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robiii- 
son  are  included  in  the  "Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verse  for  1921."  They  are:  "The  Tree  in 
Pamela's  (;ardcn."  "The  Long  Race,"  "Many  are 
Called,"  "Vain  Gratuities,"  all  from  the  New 
Republic;  'Modernities"  from  the  Dial;  "Lost 
.\ncliors"'  from  the  Nation;  "Monadnock 
throufih  [lir  Trcfs"  from  th<-  Outlook;  "Re- 
called" from  the  Bookman;  and  "Job  the  Re- 
jected'  from  the  littrmy  Rniew  ef  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

'96— lE.  M.  Grossman,  Law  '9S-97,  has  formed 
with  Williun  S.  Bedel,  D2,  LLB.  D5,  the  fbn 
of  Grossman  &  Bedal  for  tlic  general  practice  of 
law  in  St.  Louis.  The  hrm's  offices  are  818  to 
828  Rialto  Boflding,  220  N.  Fourth  St.  Groee- 
man  is  president  of  die  Aaaoeieled  Harvard 
Clubs  and  Bedal  is  prerident  of  the  St.  Louis 
Harvard  GInb. 

'97 — Percy  S.  Straus  haa  returned  to  New  Yocfc 
City  after  several  montha  in  Europeii 

*97— Henry  J.  Wilder,  formerly  with  die  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  county  fam 
advisor  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  Citrus  growing 
is  the  principal  farm  industry  in  that  district. 
Wilder  is  working  cooperatively  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  College  of  Apriculture  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  His 
address  is  in  cafe  ef  the  Fam  Borean,  San  Ber 
nardino,  Cal. 

'96 — Horace  F.  Bates  is  superintendent  of  the 
Somerset-Swansea  aehool  dielriet.  Hia  addreaa  is 
Pottenville,  Maaa. 

'99>-CharIes  L  Carr,  LL.B.  X)2,  was  an  unsuc- 
eeorfnl  enidldete  for  tin  Beaton  City  Conneil  at 
the  recent  municipal  election.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  a 
body  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  St•t^ 
which  is  charged  with  fupervision  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  city. 

YH>— George  Nichols,  who  haa  been  rear  com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  has  been 
elected  vice  commodore,  to  succeed  Harold  Van- 
derbik,  "O?,  who  has  been  elected  commodore. 
Nichols  is  the  owner  of  the  sloop  'Kllarollna.'* 
He  sailed  the  "Vanitie"  in  her  trial  races  with 
the  "Resolute**  in  1920  to  determine  which  boat 
should  represent  the  United  Statea  in  the  races 
for  the  Aj&eiioa'e  cop. 
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LL.B.  00 — ^liowland  Twombly  is  treasurer  of 
the  Boston  Bir  Association. 

"01 — Ten  poeins  by  Robert  Frost  aro  included 
in  tbe  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1921." 
They  are  "Blue-Butterfly  Day,"  "The  Census 
Taker,"  "A  Brook  in  the  City,"  "A  Hillside 
Thaw,"  all  from  the  New  Republic;  "I'he  On 
set,"  "Snow  Dust,"  "Misgiving,"  'A  Star  in  a 
Stone  Boat"  all  from  the  Yale  Hciicw;  "The 
Need  of  Being  Versed  in  Country  Things"  from 
Harper's  Magazine;  and  "The  Aim  Was  Sons" 
from  the  Measure. 

"Ol — Ralph  W.  Gray  was  married  at  the  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Weston,  Mass,,  Dec.  26^  1921,  to 
Mrs.  Charles  Merriam. 

"Ol — William  H.  McCrath  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Seattle. 

*01 — Theodore  H.  Sweester  is  office  manager 
and  space  buyer  for  the  Franklin  P.  Shumway 
Co.,  advertising,  merchandising,  and  businesa 
oounaelora,  453  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

"02— William  S.  Bedal.  LL.B.  '05,  is  the  junior 
member  of  the  rt-centiy  or^ani/.o(i  law  firm  of 
Groosman  &  Bedal,  818-^  Riaho  Building.  220 
N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis.  Bedal  was  a  Major 
Judge  Advocate  during  the  war.  He  is  now 
prealdent  of  tbe  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis.  His 
partner  is  president  of  the  Asioeialed  Harvard 
Qubs. 

'03 — ^Ralpb  Abercrombie's  address  is  Bronx- 
viUe,  N.  Y. 

•03— Professor  Herbert  M  IJoylsion.  A.M.  O^, 
who  is  in  tbe  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  Min- 
ing at  the  Case  School  of  Amilied  Science, 
Cleveland,  0.,  has  been  appointed  on  the  Board 
of  Engineering  Foundation  for  a  term  of  three 
years  as  representative  of  the  American  institute 
of  Mining  and  .Milallurgical  Engineers.  This 
Board  controls  all  the  funds  for  research  for 
the  four  major  engineering  societies,  known  as 
"the  foundi-t  societit*^,"  and  also  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Research  Council. 

'03— Charles  Wharton  Stork  has  recently  been 
decorated  by  His  Majr>tty  the  King  of  Sweden 
with  ihe  Order  of  Gustaf  Yasa,  First  Class  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  bringing  the  chief 
authors  of  recent  Swi-dish  lilrraliirf  hrfort-  the 
English-reading  public.  Professor  Stork  accom- 
idtshed  this  through  an  ".\nthology  of  Swedish 
Lyrics,"  separate  volmn' ~  u'  (Mutic  srir.-tions 
from  Gustaf  Friiding  and  \  cmer  von  Heidenstam, 
and  Heidenstaro's  novel,  **The  Charlea  Men,**  be* 
sides  numeroub  articles  and  translations  in  Eng- 
lisli  and  .\merican  magazines. 

IM-^.  R.  Alexander,  LL.B.  H)7,  has  organised 
the  R.  R.  \li-\an<|rr  Co..  dealcr-s  in  investment 
securities,  \V  urlilzer  Building,  1017  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland.  Aloander  has  been  for  several  years 
wit!i  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  but  retigned  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

'04— Frederick  G.  Brinsmade  was  manied  Jan. 


.i,  VJ22,  dl  Brooiclyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Josephine  H. 
Sutpliin.   (\assar)  03. 

LL.B.  'O-l — Andrew  Marshall  is  a  member  oi 
the  Council  uf  the  Boston  Bar  Association. 

'05— .\  son,  John  Robert  Lewis,  Jr.,  was  bom, 
Oct.  24,  1921,  to  John  R.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Lewis. 

"05 — Arthur  P.  Rice  is  in  charge  of  the  Mexi- 
can office  of  Henry  Peabody  &  Co.,  sisal  ex- 
porters and  importers.  His  address  is  Merida, 
Yucatan,  .Mexico. 

LL.B.  '0.S--.\  poem  by  Benjamin  R.  C.  l.ow, 
entitled  "The  Too  High"  is  included  in  the  ".An- 
thology of  Magazine  Verse  for  1921."  The  poem 
originally  appeared  in  Harper's  Mugazinf. 

'06— H.  A.  Flint's  address  is  34  Sbennan  Court, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

'06 — G.  Quincy  Peters,  who  for  some  time  psst 
has  been  the  Wasliington  representative  of  Blair 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  bankers,  of  New  York  City,  has  ss- 
lociated  iiimsclf  with  J.  .M.  Carlisle,  LL.B.  '04. 
.\.B.  (Yale)  '01,  and  Thomas  Pearson,  A.B. 
(Princeton)  '1.5,  under  the  firm  name  of  Carlisle, 
IVier^  &  Co.,  608  Wilkins  Bldg.,  Waahingtoa, 
D.  C.  The  firm  will  conduct  a  toienl  bmfaieis 
in  investment  securities. 

'07  Ariliiii  B.  Brooks  was  admitted  to  the 
brm  of  Meredith  &  Grew,  real  eatate^  40  Central 
St,  Boston,  on  Jan.  1,  1922. 

W — Arthur  C  Comey  has  been  elected  sec 
retary-treamiw  of  the  Boston  Socie^  of  Land- 
scape Archltecta.  His  temporary  adiitm  daring 
January,  1922,  will  be  in  care  of  the  City  Plan 
Commission,  Detroit,  Micb.,  for  which  he  is  con- 
sultant on  city  zoning. 

"07 — Three  poems  by  John  Gould  Fletcher  are 
included  in  the  "Anthology  of  Mafssine  Verse 
for  1921."  They  are:  "Tbe  Wanderer**  fiem 
the  New  Republic,  and  "The  SUeooe**  9oA  The 
Stevedores '  from  Poetry. 

W— The  address  of  Ralph  D.  Flfait  is  in  care 
of  the  Madison  Square  Hotel.  N<  w  York  City 

'07 — ^A  daughter,  Margaret  Hamilton  Uensbaw, 
was  bom  Nov.  26,  1921,  to  Sidney  P.  Henshaw 
and  Margaret  i  Hamilton  (  Henshaw. 

'07 — The  address  of  Henry  LeMoyne  is  Box 
20S.  Hailey,  Ida. 

'07— The  address  of  Walter  L  Soanlan  is  65 
Hanover  St.,  Wilkes-Barrc,  Pa. 

ffl — Harold  S.  Vanderbflt  has  been  elected 
commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  suc- 
ceed J.  P.  Morgan,  '89,  who  has  been  commodore 
since  1915.  'VanderbiH  is  the  owner  of  the 
schooiii-r  \  at  111  ""Yagrant."  He  has  been  for 
several  years  vice-conunodore  of  the  club. 

'07— The  engagement  of  Arthur  IL  Tair,  LLB. 
'10,  to  Mi^s  ll.-len  Palmer  Stickney  of  Gloooester, 
.Ma»!t.,  has  been  announced. 

M.D.  *07— R.  W.  Ashley's  address  is  Box  334^ 
Plea<anton.  Cal. 

08 — Four  poems  by  John  Hall  Wheelock  arc 
incloded  in  the  **Aiith(idegy  of  Mafsane  Verse 
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for  1921  ■  T}i»-v  arc:  "Implacable  Beauty" 
from  Conumporarv  Verse;  '*The  Poet  Tells  of 
Hia  Lovr"  from  Srribner's  Magazine;  "Plaint" 
frooi  Alfs  Well;  and  "The  Sorrowful  Maaqaer- 
ade"  from  Poetry. 

W — The  address  of  John  P.  S.  Harrison  is  39 
Vest  52d  St.,  New  York  City,  not  39  Weal  82d 
St.  as  the  Bi'i.LF.TlN  stated  recently. 

'10 — A  daughter  was  born,  at  New  York  City, 
rVc.  30.  1921.  to  George  W.  Martin  and  Agnea 
•  Hutchinson)  Martin. 

'12  A  daughter,  Gwendolyn  Currier,  was  born. 
Nov.  16.  1921,  at  Moulmein,  Burma.  India,  to 
Raymond  P.  Currier  and  Edith  (Gould)  Cur- 
rier Currier  is  a  lecturer  in  Esf^ah  at  Jndaon 
College,  University  of  Rangoon. 

*\2 — A  daughter.  Margaret  France*  McCall. 
waa  born.  Aug.  15,  T)21.  at  York  Harbor,  Me.,  to 
Thomas  McCall  and  Margaret  (Dole)  MoCalL 
McCall's  home  address  is  610  Cherry  St,  Win- 
netka.  111.  Hi?  business  address  is  Still  1522 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Chicago. 

12— A  poem  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  entitled 
"Ent,"  i''  included  in  the  "Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verae  for  1921."  The  poem  originally  appeared 
in  the  Century  Magaxine. 

T3 — John  M.  Bullard,  LL.B.  '15,  is  associated 
with  William  W.  Crapo.  Law  '54.  Charles  W. 
Clifford.  '65,  Henry  H.  Crapo.  "83,  Oliyer  Prea- 
eott,  'SO,  and  John  H.  Gifford,  '02,  counsellors 
at  law,  imder  the  firm  name  of  Crapo,  Clifford. 
Preaeott  A  Ballard,  New  Bedford.  Maaa. 

'13 — The  address  of  B.  Allison  Edwards,  Cr. 
Bna.  '13-14[,  is  in  eare  of  Andersen  Meyer  &  Co., 
Ltd^  Shanghai.  China. 

1.V  Marion  Carolyn  MacKenzie,  tbe  three- 
and-one-balf-year-old  daughter  oi  W.  J.  Mac- 
Kenxie  and  Marion  (Ketham)  MacKensie,  died 
Sept.  R.  1981,  after  a  two  daya*  illneaa  from 
^phtberia. 

*14— eon.  John  Radford  Abbot,  Jr.,  waa  bom. 

Sept  10,  1921.  to  John  Radfofd  Abbot,  M.Af«h. 
16,  and  Helen  Maxwell  Abbot 

15 — A  son.  Benjamin  Crowninsldeld  Bradlee. 
waa  born.  Aup.  26.  1921.  to  Frederick  J.  Bradlce, 
Jr..  and  Josephine  (de  Gersdorff)  Bradlee. 

IS— A  daughter.  Tsabelle  Ann  Conway,  was 
bom  at  Lo\^e1I.  Mass..  recently,  to  James  F.  Con< 
way  and  Mrs.  Conway. 

IS— .A  daughter.  Mary  Frances  Jaekaon,  was 
born.  Aug.  29.  1921.  at  Shaiipbai.  Chfaia,  to  Rns- 
wil  C.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Jackson. 

IS— Foot  poems  by  Stewart  Mitchell.  A.M. 
"16.  arf  inrliiflefl  in  the  "Anlholopr\-  nf  Mapazin*' 
Verse  for  1921."  They  arc:  "A  Character,"  "A 
Picture,"  "Lorrrine,**  and  Tostscript,*'  aH  from 
die  Did. 

IS— Howard  Wainwrighl  was  married  recently 
ro  Mra.  Marjorie  Kendall  Bishop. 

*lfi — George  \.  McCook's  address  is  537  Iji 
Uwna  Rosd.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


18 — .\rthur  H.  Hayden  has  been  transferred 
from  the  New  York  office  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  and  baa  been  appointed 
the  representative  of  the  company  at  Newport 
News,  Va.  His  office  there  ynQ  be  in  the  Hog- 
sliire  Building. 

'18 — Vernon  Kellett,  formerly  captain  of  the 
Harvard  soccer  team,  is  coaching  the  soccer  team 
at  '-^1  <;,  .  1  liool.  Newport.  R.  I.  He  fe  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  that  school. 

'18 — ^The  engagement  of  James  Knowles,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Jean  Laurence  Tamboll  of  Cambridge 
has  been  announced. 

IS— E.  H.  Page  is  with  the  South  Leather  Co.. 
143  South  St.,  Boston. 

18 —  The  engagement  of  Theodore  L.  Storer  to 
Miss  Katherine  Ladd  Storey  has  been  announced. 

*18  -The  engagement  of  Gilbert  Supple  to 
Miss  Grace  Tremlett  Bacon  of  Brookline  lias  been 
annonncet?. 

*19 — Frederick  T.  Fisher  was  married  at  Lake 
Foreat,  III.,  Oct.  22,  1921.  to  Mias  Alice  Pritehard 
Beadley.  daughter  of  John  D.  Beadley,  "86.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fisher's  addreaa  k  56  Weat  11th  St, 
New  York  City. 

19—  Joseph  D.  Ha1e*8  address  is  700  Univer- 
sity St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

19— Gorbam  Hubbard's  residence  is  at  60 
West  Cedar  St.,  Boston.  Hia  bosineas  addreaa  is 
in  care  of  Blodget  ft  Co.,  bankers,  60  State  St, 
Boston. 

19— It  MeAllister  Lloyd,  Jr.,  is  with  the  New 

York  Trust  Co.,  100  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
His  home  address  is  472  West  24th  St,  New 
•York  City. 

'19 — The  cnpajiement  of  William  E.  Lorinp  to 
Miss  Grace  Tremlett  Bacon  of  Brookline  has  been 
announced. 

'10 — Philip  Rice  i?  an  Instructor  in  Enuli'^'i 
at  Syracuse  University.  His  address  is  766 
Ostrom  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gr.  '19-20— James  R.  H.  .lees.  \.B.  (University 
of  Missouri)  '15,  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Euro- 
pean History  at  Mills  College,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Cr  '19-20  J,  \  Hopkins,  Jr ,  S  R.  (Delaware 
College)  '17,  is  .Assistant  Professor  in  Agricul- 
tural Economies  at  Iowa  State  College. 

'20-  Tlie  enizasenien!  of  Pliilip  Roister  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Blake,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Blake  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  been 

announced. 

'20 — Willis  V.  Dougherty's  address  is  in  care 
of  the  Nash  Motors  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*20--.Tolin  W.  Glynn.  Jr..  is  n  student  in  tin 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Harvard 
University.    His  address  ia  S9  Perkina  Hall. 

Cambriflp'r 

'20 — Stanley  H.  Johnson  was  married  at  Trin- 
liv  Chureh,  Boston,  Dee.  21,  1921,  to  Miss  Rar- 

hnr;t  11   Johnson  of  Denver,  Col. 

'20    Robert  G.  Ladd  is  with  Lybrand,  Ross 
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Bros.  &  Montgomery,  accounUnU  and  auditors, 
251  fVaaUio  St.,  Boston.   His  home  addnos  is 

62  Corham  St.,  Camhridgp,  Mass. 

"21 — William  H.  Cary,  Jr.,  is  spending  the  year 
in  Enropean  travel  with  ^Riiilov  A.  Dun-,  *3!l. 
Since  Septcmbt  r  Cary  has  been  in  P!ttis»  taking 
courses  at  the  Sorbonne. 

'21-~Winslow  A.  Daerr  is  a  Sheldon  Travelling 
Fellow  for  1921-22.  Aftrr  a  summpr  spent  in 
bicycling  through  England  with  William  H. 
CanTt  Jr.,  '21,  Duerr  is  studying  in  the  laboratorr 
of  the  Frrnch  chemist,  MourPti.  in  Paris. 

'21 — ^The  engagement  of  Ralph  B.  Shaw  to  Miss 
Mtrie  Nash  of  Cambiidge  has  been  MWMMineed. 

M.D.  '21-Willard  A.  Chipman.  S.B.  (Uni- 
veisity  of  Wisconsin)  '19,  was  married  tt  the 
OM  South  Giurch,  Boston,  Dec.  14, 1921,  to  Miss 
Isabelle  Arnold.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chipman  will 
live  at  56  East  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gr.  T21-22— The  engagement  of  Frank  M.  Sleep- 
rr  to  Mifls  Dorothy  Pmidd  Norton  of  Wobnm 
has  been  announrrd. 

OBITUARIES 

Sc.  '54-55— Calvin  Stebuns,  Dv.  '62-65.  Died 
■t  FVamin^am,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1921. 

%aKlon«  Ornk  Creen,  a.m.  and  M.D.  '66 
Died  at  Boston,  Jan.  5,  1921.— He  was  a  widely- 
Icnown  aural  surgeon.   In  1868,  after  studying 

abroad,  he  lipgan  tlu-  prartirp  of  hia  profession 
in  Boston,  and  soon  took  high  rank  in  his  spec- 
ialty. At  various  times  he  was  associated  with 
thr  Boston  Citv  Hospital.  \hr  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  Massachusetts  Gen« 
era]  Hospital,  and  vnn  e«i  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Harvard  Mediral  School.  He  retired  from 
active  practice  in  1908  after  forty  years  of  work. 
He  was  a  menilier  of  many  proffesaienal  societies, 
.ind  the  author  of  many  articles  on  otology  wiUch 
had  given  him  an  international  reputation. 
^64k-CHARLES  Lanclbv  Howb.  Died  at  Santa 


Monica,  Cal.,  Dec.  11,  1921. — For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  connected  with  Ae  publishing  house 

I  if  Houphton  Mifflin  Co.  His  bu.siness  neces- 
sitated his  travelling  eitensively  all  over  the 
United  States. 

l.L.B.  '67  J\Mfs  Davh)  StMPSON.  IKed  at 
Winchester,  Ky.,  Dec.  15,  1921. 

7S— Aarmni  Lovkll  Wau.  Died  at  Framliii* 

ham  Cetiti'r.  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1921. — Hr  was  SSC* 
retary  of  his  class  and  a  well-known  Harvard 
man.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  on  his 
farm  i  i  Frjminuham. 

74— Thomas  Cary,  Law  75-76,  LLB.  (Hamil- 
ton) *7«;  LLB.  (0»1ttn<>ia)  *77.  Died  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  .luly  4,  1921.-  Hp  prarti'fd  law  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Buffalo,  and  since  1881  had 
been  largely  occupied  widi  wanaglng  rad  estate 
interests.  He  was  active  in  palMcal  and  chari- 
table work  in  Buffalo. 

"Sl^— Gbohcc  Wnrre  Meamtx.  Died  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  Mass  .  Jan.  4,  1921.— He  had  never  been 
in  vigorous  health.  From  the  time  of  his  grad- 
uatioin  until  1884  he  waa  a  private  tutor,  and 
then  was  in  business  in  Postnn  H»"  wa?  best 
known,  however,  as  derk  of  the  Old  South  So- 
ciety, of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  which 

poet  he  held  for  tuanv  year*.  He  is  sursived  bv 
two  sisters.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mose.- 
Merrill,  *!t6.  for  many  years  headmaster  of  the 
Iln-tnii  I  atin  School. 

"86 — •MiLTON  Latham.  Died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.. 
Dec.  11.  1921. — Immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  College  he  took  up  fruit  growing  in  Calif- 
ornia, but  in  IBBS  he  went  to  New  York  where 
ht  went  into  business.  In  1906  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  he  lived  there  for  several  yearly  Studying 
music,  art,  and  French  literature. 

'92~JoHit  HBimv  Gaowutv.  IMed  Sept  30, 
1918. 

*02 — HoMEX  Chahlks  Wheelek.  Died  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  June  21,  1919. 
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IhiMiiksS  wwlily  Ssnag  tfe«  C«lte|t  fu  tiiwi  OcMfecr  t*  Jaly)  ky  tSa  HuvanS  aalMia,  lac,  Ht  ikc  Harms  Aleaal  AwdaU— . 
PusucATioN  omea.  to  Statc  St.,  aos-roH.  Mass.         aanroaiAA  Osnca.  it  ri.vHmtK  sr.,  Cahmusgb,  Mass. 

KnitrtJ  St  Siitni  dsn  Mstlir.  Otfitr  J,  K}to.  Ml  |A«  Fkff-CMIr*  «(  JtffM,  Wmi.,  Bll^fr  tk*  Att  *f  tUrAj^ttf^ 

Annual  ^ub•rf'p1-o■I .  ^4,  :<)nflr  Copiet,  11  Crnli.  foie\f,n  poftatr.  4c  crnit  a  vrar.  Remit:ancr  mould  t>e  tMt  by  tt^MUtt 
Imci,  Of  bv  chrck  o '  p'oial  order  to  Ibr  order  a1  i H'  Hamri:  Bu.,cli i> .  lie  A  luDieriber  who  Wiknei  ia  ditcontiaM  kit  nbicripli*a 
(hMli4  gire  nolice  10  that  rifecl  brtorr  ili  r  ipiraiiori,  nthriw  itr  :i  w: ot  atiumed  I  a  a;  he  wiihri  it  lo  continac. 


Orricsii*  kNO  DiMiCTont  or  Thi  Hanvaao  ■uiklTiH.  ino. 
Henry  M  WiUiaiM,  •Sf,  frfilirar.  M  A.  De^Solfc  Howe,t7.  jobn  W  .  HaHowcIl, 'Ol. 

WillUni  1  .  Rcid,  jr.,  "il.  TrMmrrr  jobn  [>.  Merriil, 'S«.  Jolin  Ricbardaoo, 'oS. 

J.  W.  D.  SrvoMur,  'ly,  U«rl.  CharlM  Jaclnm,  'ol.  Rokwt  r.  Ovacu,  *ia. 

C.  CMk  Kl^alt,^. 


FrwikUBS.  MUiafSftf, 
}.  L.  t*»ef,  Pk.p.'of  .Cambridge. 


Willlan  C.  Boyden,  '86,  l»PMM«iM,CkicifB. 
Wetlinston  WeUt,'90.  Kf<f.Fpnlrf*ii(  .Bofton. 

Frederick  R.  M»r(in,*9).  f  l<«-fr«iM#it(,  Nrw  York,  lohn  [).  Merrill,  '1^.  Cambrtdfe. 

WUham  t'.  Rcld,  Jr., '01,  Trtsiurtr,  Brookline.        Jotepb  W.  I.und.'go.  Huiton. 

J.W.  O.itfmmU  'l7.<«M>«r«<  tMrM«P/,  Cambridcc.  Wellinclon  VVrlla.  1)0,  Rniion. 

jrremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  'gi, Cambridte 
I.  M.  Grotamia, '96,51.  Loukt. 


Laaadso  P.  Marrla.'iiatNew  Xmk. 
)obn  W.  Preat}M,'9S,  New  YMk. 

Nalll*r\lel  K.  Aver, '00.  BoMM. 
:>ainue  I     Dnirv  ,  'oi  CeaMfd,  N.  H . 

Will.am  T   Rrid,  Ir  ,'01.  Brookline. 
K  1  •]     I  Iirrbv ,  O) ,  Ne»  York 
Loibtop  Wtlbinglon,  '11,  Brookline. 
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OFFICIAL  PrBUC\TION  OF  THE  HARVVRD  ALUNfNI  ASSOCUHON, 
AND  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

Vouwi  XXIV.  Tbumday,  jAmiMnr  19,  im  NUMHi  16. 


News  and  Yiewe 

Pr«sid«nt  President  T.oweir?  annual  re- 
JjJJjJ^*  port  to  the  Board  of  0\'er- 
seers,  which  accompanieis  this 
ime  of  llie  Bullctiii  as  a  supplement, 
^scuaaeB  a  variety  of  interesUnj;  topics. 
Some  of  them  are  not  matters  irhich  con* 
cern  Harvard  alone;  they  brin^'  forward 
broad  questions  of  general  educational 
policy.  The  discussion  of  the  "prn})lem" 
method,  for  example.  go«>s  to  llic  vcrv 
fundamentals  of  education,  wheliier  in 
sehool  or  in  college. 

As  to  die  intrinsic  value  of  Ais  mediod 
there  is  no  considerable  £fferaice  of 
opinion  anywhere.  Harvard  uses  it,  as 
President  Lowell  points  out,  in  the  Law 
School,  in  the  Business  School,  and  even 
in  some  of  the  undergraduate  courses. 
Its  merits  are  quite  apparent  to  teachers 
and  students  alike.  The  only  question  is 
the  extent  to  wliidi  it  can  he  profitably 
naed  in  all  studies  and  particularly  with 
inunsture  students.  There  is  always  a 
danjTPr  that  a  sound  idea  in  education  may 
h>*»  imprudently  applied  under  conditions 
which  preclude  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess. The  successful  use  of  the  problem 
nelliod  asaanies  that  the  pupils  are  in 
poasesMon  of  a  certain  fund  of  infornui- 
tuNi  and  diat  they  have  readied  the  point 
where  they  are  competent  to  do  a  little 
thinking  for  themselves. 

President  Lowell  does  well  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  old-line  studies, — ■ 


the  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences 
— have  always  used  the  problem  method. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  pro- 
found disi  iplinary  value.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  assume  that  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular subject  in  the  school  or  college 
curricttlom  arises  fr<Hn  its  substance 
alone.  The  methods  used  in  mastering  the 
subject  may  be,  and  often  are,  a  much 
more  vital  factor  in  the  determination  of 
educational  values.  Viewed  from  this 
angle,  there  is  nuich  to  l>e  said  for  the  old- 
fashioned  program  of  school  and  college 
Studies.  It  involves  a  process  oi  training 
which  many  of  our  educational  modernists 
have  altogedier  overlooked,  and  affords  in 
large  measure,  although  quite  unob* 
trusively,  what  they  keep  so  insistently 
clamoring  for. 

What  President  Lowell  has  to  say  alnuit 
examinations  is  much  to  ^e  point.  Among 
certain  groups  of  school  teadiers  and  in 
the  ranks  of  educational  iconoclaals  there 
is  just  now  a  great  hue  and  cry  against  ex- 
aminations, particularly  against  examine- 
tions  for  admission  to  college.  Their  in- 
dictment alleges  that  most  examinations, 
as  at  present  conducted,  are  mere  tests  of 
memory  and  throw  no  lig^t  upon  a  can- 
didate's real  intellectual  power.  If  diat 
be  the  case,  it  is  an  ample  reason  for 
changing  the  scope  and  nature  of  ex- 
aminations; but  it  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doing  away  with  the  examining  pro- 
cess altogether.  Almost  any  teacher  will 
say  that  he  himself  is  a  better  judge  of 
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what  his  pupils  are  wordi  than  any  out* 
aide  examiner  can  possibly  be,  and  hence 
diat  colleges  should  uAae  the  teacher's 

word  for  it.  Rut  experience  has  not  con- 
vinced us  that  this  is  the  case.  The  right 
sort  of  examination,  we  believe,  is  not 
only  tlie  most  dependable  method  of 
measuring  a  young  man's  intdleotual  ca* 
pacity,  but  cmislitutes  an  essential  factor 
in  the  mechanism  of  education.  President 
Lowell's  metaphor  of  the  leaky  bucket  is 
distinctly  pat,  as  his  illustrations  usually 
are. 

•    •  * 

Ths  Haw  Plan  The  announcement  made 
for  Electino  ^  g^^j 

Ovsraears.       ^  Overseers  has  accepted 

the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Eh^tions. 
and  diat,  after  the  passage  of  formal  rati- 
fying votes  by  this  Board  and  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  election  of  Overseers  by  postal 
ballot  will  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
order  of  Harvard  govemBoent,  brings  to 
a  fortunate  oooclusion  a  discussion  diat 
has  lasted  for  many  years.  The  Bulletin 
has  long  favored  this  <  hanpe.  From  1897 
to  the  present  time  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  proposal,  and  a  report  in  its  favor  pre- 
sented to  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the 
Gluhs  in  1921  by  an  influential  c<»ttnullee 
of  whidi  President  Eliot  was  chairman 
helped  materially  to  bring  the  quesdon  to 
a  decision  at  this  time. 

The  workings  of  the  system  now  about 
to  be  superseded  have  never  encouraged 
the  belief  that  the  opportunity  of  tlie  whole 
electorate  to  participate  in  the  final  vote 
for  Overseers,  by  post  if  not  in  person, 
would  work  any  important  change  in  the 
results.  The  fact  that  the  candidates  who 
have  received  the  highest  number  of  voles 
in  the  postal  ballot  for  nomination  have 
almost  always  been  identical  with  those 
who  have  led  in  the  Commencement  Day 
vote  at  Cambridge  has  indicated  vrith  suffi- 
cient clearness  that  the  absent  and  the 


present  in  Harvard  elections  may  be  ex< 
pected  to  exericise  virtually  die  same 

choice.    Now  there  are  to  be  two  postal 
ballots,  the  first  for  nomination,  the  sec- 
ond for  election,  to  he  used  by  members  of 
the  electorate  who  c^innot,  or  would  not, 
vote  in   Cambridge  on  Commencement 
Day.   Whether  a  livelier  interest  in  die 
dioioe  of  Overseers  wHl  resuk  from  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  the  postal  ballots 
is  an  actual  vote  for  eleotion,  and  not 
merely  for  nomination,  remains  to  be  seen. 
As  the  whole  matter  appears  to  us,  it  is 
of  less  consequence  that  the  results  be  un- 
changed or  changed  than  dut  die  respon- 
sibility of  decting  the  Harvard  **Honae  of 
Representadves**  should  be  placed  square- 
Iv  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  entire  bodv 
of  Harvard  degree>holders,  and  should 
not  be  left  to  the  comparatively  few  who 
attend  Commencement.    Hie  number  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do 
diew  part  in  the  portal  nominadon  of 
Overseers  has  alwajrs  been  disoouragingly 
smalL  It  will  be  a  disappombncnt  if  die 
election  ballot  does  not  henceforth  show 
a  large  numerical  increase.    Be  that  a.s  it 
may.  the  graduates  of  Harvard  will  here- 
after have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  the 
Board  of  Overseers  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  gradnales*  idea  of  its  composition. 
Tliat  in  itself  is  a  l<mg  step  forward. 

It  took  an  Act  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  Massachiuetts  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  change  in  the  method  of  elect- 
ing Overseers.    For  the  similar  and  equal- 
ly desirable  change  in  electing  Directors 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association  it  is 
necessary  to  sunonon  a  Tomm**  of  that 
body,  a  sort  of  Harvard  witmagemot 
widi  **reserved  seats  for  all  ddegatos.** 
Su^^tively  rhynung  with  Forum,  a  quo- 
rum of  fiftv  is  necessary  to  this  meeting, 
the  call  for  which,  in  University  Hall  on 
February  14,  was  issued  in  last  week's 
Bulletin.   Let  the  faithful  fifty  resolwe 
at  onoe  to  be  on  hand. 
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In  our  last  issue  appeared  a  cation  Association  and  the  American  Le- 

m^m!^    ^^'^  RosGoe  L  West,  gion  aUurted  thb  year  (Dec.  4-10,  1921) 

^'**^*"*  14,  Diractor  ol  Elementary  the  practice  of  holding  public  meednga 

Edhxadon  in  Tfenton,  N.  Jn  on  whidt  we  duou^out  a  given  week  "to  infonn  the 

nade  brief  comment  in  these  columna.  Mr.  public  of  the  accomplishments  and  needs 

West  referred  to  our  editorial  in  a  pre-  of  the  public  schook  and  to  secure  co- 

vious  issue  describing  the  public  school  operation  and  support  of  the  public  in 

as  the  fundamental  and  necessary  type  of  meeting  these  needs."    Tht-  second  is  the 

educational  institution  in  a    democracy,  movement  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of 

and  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  right  Chambers    of    Commerce    through  the 

of  individuals  and  groups  to  set  up  pri-  National  Committee  for  Chamber  of  Com* 

vale  acfaoola.    With  these  notions  Mr.  meroe    Cooperation    with  the  Public 

West  agreed,  but  he  pointed  out  that  peo-  Schools.  This  Commitlee  has  already  is* 

pie  who  send  their  children  to  private  sued  three  illuminating  reports  puUidied 

schools  are  likely  to  lose  interest  in  the  by  the  American  City  Bureau,  New  York. 

pubUc  schools  with  the  consequence  that  Harvard  graduates  to  whom  appeal  is 

'*the  service,  support,  and  criticism   of  made  for  either  of  these  movements  ought 

some  of  the  intelligent  elements  of  a  com-  to  give  it  careful  consideration, 
munity  are  lost  to  public  education,  .  .  .        Harvard  graduates,  and  particularly  the 

and  politicians  of  narrow  vision  .  .  officers  of  Harvard  Ciui>s,  ouglu  aino  to 

ettfrol  die  public  achools  to  ihttr  dis*  remember  diat  dme  is  a  movement  of 


thdr  own  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  pub* 

Mr.  West  haa  hit  upon  a  very  vital  lie  schools,  which  if  they  care  enou|^ 

poioL  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  about  it  can  be  made  extremely  effective, 

privste  school,  as  Michigan  has  already  The  Schools  Committee  of  the  Assodated 

discovered  by  a  referendum  at  the  last  Harvard  Clubs  stands  for  no  other  pur- 
Slate  election.    There  is  not  a  state  in  the  pose  than  service  to  public  education.  If 
Union  in  which  the  people  are  ready  for  every  Har\ard  Club  will  give  its  full 
complete  and  exclusive  public  control  oi  support    to    Murray    Seasongood,  '00, 
education.    On  the  other  hand,  private  chairman  of  the  Schools  Committee,  the 
schools  induce  a  oomplaoent  class  feeling  wotk  of  the  Committee  will  become  one  of 
which  retards  the  progress  of  public  edu-  the  best  possible  refutations  of  the  oft 
cation,   b  there  any  way  to  avoid  the  repeated  charge  that  Harvard  b  a  "rich 
horns  of  this  dilemma?   Mr.  West  thinks  man's  coU^.** 
we  shall  be  doing  a  service  if  we  can  •    •  • 
show  the  patrons  of  private  schools  "that  Football       Radical  plans  for  reform  are 
they  must  exercise  their  full  duty  toward  Ticket*       always  ititeresting.    The  sug- 
ihe  public  s>chools'*;  but  our  influence  is                   '  «,'estion  that  Joshua  Oane.  '90, 
far  too  slight  in  such  a  matter  to  go  very  makes  eliiewhere  in  this  issue  for  the  re- 
far  toward  solving  the  problem.  What  is  form  of  the  management  of  atliletics  at 
aeeded  is  a  very  general  movement  or  Harvard  is  more  radical  dian  any  other 
conbittation  of  movements.  communication  we  have  received  on  diat 
F<ntunaldy,  something  has  already  been  subject,  quite  as  interesting  as  any,  and, 
done  and  at  least  two  movements  have  as  presenting  a  plan  for  raising  $50,000 
been  started  which  seem  likely  to  con-  annually  for  scholarships,  deserving  of 
tinue.   One  is  the  movement  for  "Ameri-  respectful  consideration, 
can  Education  Wedu'*  TheMational  £du-       We  are  not  persuaded  that  a  public  auc- 
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ti<Ni  of  all  die  football  seats  left  over  af- 
ter Harvard  men  have  been  supplied  with 
one  ticket  apiece  would  yield  any  such 
siUTi  a.-*  Mr.  Crane  postulates.  Indexed  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  net  gains  from  such 
an  auctiun  would  be  greater  than  those  ac- 
cruing under  the  present  system.  Specu* 
latOTB  would  probably  reap  a  much  larger 
harvest  than  they  do  now;  the  practical 
difliculties  that  would  confront  the  athletic 
management  if  it  undertook  to  hold  a 
public  auction  would  be  almost  insur- 
mountable 

Further,  llie  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of 
distribution,  assunuiig  liiat  it  could  be 
adopted,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  un- 
desirable consequences.  The  demonstra- 
tions that  were  so  offensive  at  one  or  two 
of  die  games  last  autumn  would  be  likely 
to  become  a  regular  feature  of  every  ( on 
left.  By  auctioning  seats  off  to  the  public, 
the  athletic  management  would  definitely 
forego  the  chatice  of  controlling  the  con- 
duct of  spectalor.s  at  the  games. 

Mr.  Crane  in  urging  his  plan  shows 
great  courage.  Evidently  he  would  have 
the  attendance  at  football  games  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  masculine.  His  proposal 
will  certainly  incense  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Harvard  graduates;  raore- 
over  it  strikes  a  blow  at  romance.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  color  and  charm 
that  have  always  characterized  the  foot- 
ball spectacle  eliminated,  as  they  would 
be  If  Mr.  Crane's  ideas  were  put  into  ef- 
fect 

After  all,  if  the  mi^y  structure  of  ath- 
letic competitiiju  does  all  that  Mr.  Crane 
claims  for  it,  why  should  it  be  attacked 
for  failing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
wortbv  students?  In  providing  worthy 
students  willi  the  mean,>  and  opportunities 
for  building  up  tlu-ir  physical  health,  il 
is  giving  them  what  many  of  them  most 
need,  and  perhaps  is  doing  as  much  for 
them  as  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do. 


Refusing  the  Sometimes  Harvard  iadiief- 

Albanian  ^^ce  is  really  carried  toe 
Triren^  « 

far;  according  to  some,  a 

praiseu  orlliy  virtue,  it  can  yet  be  abused, 
^o  il  VNould  seen,  now  thai  Jerome  Napol- 
eon Charles  Bonaparte,  '99,  declares  in  the 
newspapers,  that  he  will  not  connder  sa 
invitation  to  ascend  the  throne  of  AHmoib. 
Last  summer  A.  J.  Chekrevi  of  Albania 
oRicially  sounded  out  Mr.  Bonaparte  ea 
this  subject  during  an  informal  converM- 
tion  in  America.  "How  would  you  like  to 
be  a  Balkan  ruler.''"'  Mr.  Chekrevi  is  re- 
ported to  have  incpiired.  "Not  on  your 
life!  "  said  Mr.  Bonaparte,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Kings  are  scarcer  every  day.  How  naidi 
longer  can  the  lucky  monaicii  rise  some- 
what tardily  from  the  royal  bed  amid  • 
flourish  of  trumpets,  eat  the  royal  break- 
fast, play  the  royal  game  of  golf  on  the 
royal  links  with  the  royal  perspiration 
standing  on  the  royal  brow ;  how  much 
longer  can  he  devote  his  time  to  making 
the  puniahmeDt  fit  the  crime,  and  boiling 
his  ministers  in  oil?  The  royal  preroga- 
tives seem  attractive. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  tiaie  ia 
Washington  that  the  Albanian  govemmoil 
has  been  seeking  a  ruler,  and  that  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  a  man  who  is  free 
from  entanglements  of  European  politics. 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  we  take  it,  is  sufiiciendy 
free  from  such  entanglements,  yet  he  pi» 
fers  to  remain  a  commoner.  If  hidepcn- 
denoe  of  mind  and  of  political  ailiatioai 
be  the  chief  qualification  for  the  pro8pe^ 
tive  Albanian  monarch,  we  respectively 
submit  that  many  other  able  Harvard  men 
might  well  be  «'onsidered  for  the  post,  now 
that  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  declined  it.  Thos<* 
wlio  are  interested  in  this  search  for  a 
monarch  may  address  Mr.  A.  J.  Chekrevi 
at  405  Eighth  Avenue,  New  Yefk  Oty. 
Correspondence  dmuld  be  directed  spedfi> 
ically  to  the  Department  of  Oandidata  for 
the  Albanian  Throne. 
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Election  of  Overseers  and  Alumni  Directors 

RsroiiT  or  a  Coumittkb  of  the  Harvabo  Ai.umm  AssoaAiioN,  Made  Jan.  9,  1922. 


AT  the  stated  meetiiig  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Asswiation  held  on  Oct.  10.  1921, 
ihr  undersigned  were  appointed  a  special 
cunuiiittee  to  confer  with  the  Committee 
on  Ekctiom  of  the  Board  of  Overseen  of 
Harvard  G>11ege  widi  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  sanction  the  election  of 
0%-pr*.ecrs  hv  postal  ballot. 

Hie  Coniniittee  held  a  meeting  on  Oct. 
10,  has  since  conferred  with  the  Committee 
on  Elections  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
and  reports  as  follows: 
Smninatum  and  Election  of  Overseers. 
The  nomination  and  election  of  mem- 
Ix^r*  of  the  Board  of  0\erseers  is  regulated 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massacfaiisetts  and  the  relations  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  and  the  Board  of 
Overseers  adopted  pursuant  to  such  stal- 
'itf5.  A  brief  historiral  n^siinir  of  these 
statutes  and  regulations  may  assist  in  an 
understanding  of  the  present  situation. 

The  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  were 
••^lablished  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
(lourt  on  Sept.  fi,  \(>12 — eipht  years  before 
the  «rant  of  the  charter  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  on  May 
31, 1650.  The  Overseers  then  consisted  of 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  all  the 
magistrates,  the  teaching  elders  of  the  six 
»H\»Ti«  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charles- 
iiiwn,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester, 
aod  the  President  of  the  College. 

By  Act  of  March  6,  1810,  the  coostitn- 
tion  of  the  Board  was  changed  to  consist 
of  "the  Governor.  Tjeiitenant  Governor, 
Counsellors,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Conunonwealth,  and  the  President 
nf  Harvard  College  for  the  time  being, 
^ith  fifteen  ministers  of  Congregational 
churches  and  fifteen  laymen,  all  inhabi- 
tants within  the  State,"  the  laymen  to  be 
decled  hy  the  other  Oveneets.  By  Act  of 


Fdb.  28,  1814,  the  members  of  the  Senitte 
were  added  to  die  Board. 

By  the  Act  of  May  22,  1851,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  was  again  changed 
to  include  the  (Governor,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, together  with  thirty  other  persons, 
who  were  to  be  divided  into  three  classes 
of  ten  each,  to  hold  olioe  for  one,  two^  and 
three  years,  respectively,  and  dien,  when 
the  Board  should  thus  be  wholly  renewed, 
into  six  classes,  to  go  out  of  office  in  rota- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  present  sys- 
tetn;  but  the  election  of  such  Overseers 
was  by  joint  ballot  oi  the  Senators  and 
Representatives.  It  was  also  provided  diat 
"no  person  shall  be  re-eligible  for  more 
than  one  term  immediately  succeeding  that 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  first  elected.** 

The  Act  of  April  28,  1865,  has  in  the 
main  related  the  dection  of  Overseers 
until  the  present  time.  For  the  first  time 
it  gave  the  franchise  in  the  election  of 
Overseers  to  degree-holders  of  the  College 
— bachelors  of  arts  (five  years  after  the 
graduation  of  their  class),  masters  of  arts, 
and  holders  of  honorary  degrees.  It  pro* 
vided  that  no  member  of  the  Corporation 
and  no  officer  of  government  or  instruction 
in  the  College  should  be  eligible  as  an 
Overseer  or  entitled  to  vote  in  the  electicm 
of  Overseers,  ft  further  provided  that 
"the  Board  of  Overseers  shall  annually  ap> 
point  one  principal  and  two  or  more  as- 
sistant insppftors  of  polls,  who  -hall,  on 
Commencement  Day,  from  the  hour  of  ten 
in  the  forenoon  to  the  hour  of  four  in  the 
afternoon,  at  some  place  in  said  City  of 
Caml)ridge,  fixed  by  said  Board,  receive 
the  votes  for  Overseers,  and  they  shall  sort 
and  count  such  votes,  and  make  public  dec- 
laration thereof,  after  die  closing  of  the 
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polls;  and  said  inspectors  shall  be  provid* 
ed  u  ith  a  complete  Ibt  of  the  persons  qual* 

ifird  to  vote  at  surh  election,  and  no  person 
shall  vote  until  the  inspectors  find  and 
check  hib  name  upon  such  list."  The  in- 
spectors were  to  deliver  the  record  of  the 
election  to  the  Board  of  Overspcrs.  This 
Art  also  spp(  ifically  excluded  the  Stale 

oflifer?  from  the  Board. 

By  Act  of  March  5,  IcMiU,  "persons  not 
inhdintanis  of  this  Ctmunonwealdi  and 
otherwise  qualified**  were  made  eligible  as 

Overseers. 

Bv  Art  of  March  27.  1902,  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Board  of  Overseers  were  auth- 
orised to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  hold- 
ers  of  dr!zrr<-s  other  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  Art  of  1865  to  the  same  extent  and 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  harhelois  of 
arts;  and  tlie  right  to  vote  was  extended  in 
1907  on  these  terms  to  graduates  of  die 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  of  the  Gradu- 
ate  School  of  Arts  and  Sricnres.  and  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  and 
to  holders  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  after  residence  in  Harvard  College. 

TIlUS,  the  Act  of  1855  plated  the  elertion 
of  Overseers  in  the  hands  of  the  alumni 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  but 
fixed  the  time  and  place  of  the  election — 
Commencement  Day,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P. 
in  Cambridge. 

The  postal  liallot  has  l)ecome  pds^ible 
only  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  approved 
March  31,  1921,  which  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Board  of  Overwers  of  said 

Collfgi',  acting  spparalflv  at  mnctings  called  for 
the  purpusf,  may  from  time  to  time,  by  con- 
current  vote,  adopt  rules  and  regulations  fixing 
the  method  of  voting;  for  mrmlicr'^  of  the  Board 
of  Ove^*eer^  and  the  lime  and  plarf  or  places 
when  and  where  the  annual  election  for  members 
of  « liil  Hoard  of  Overseers  shall  be  IieJd,  and  de- 
termine the  date  f>r  dates  on  which  such  rules 
and  regulations  sliall  be  efTective,  after  which 
date  or  dates  so  fixed  such  rule<.  and  regulations 
shall  supersede  any  statutory  provisitms  or  riib-s 
or  regulations  with  which  they  are  in  conflict; 
provided  that  nothing  herein  containcii  shall  be 
construed  to  aflect  the  eligibility  of  any  person 
to  be  an  Overseer  or  to  vole  in  any  eleodon  of 


Overseers  or  the  method  of  deteminiBg  audi 

eligibility. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when 
the  Board  of  Overseers  and  tho  Prealdent  and 

Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  respectively,  at 
meetings  held  for  that  purpose,  shall  by  vote 
aaaent  to  the  same. 

The  President  and  Fellows  and  the 

Board  f)f  Overseers  have  each  assented  to 
this  Act,  uhi(  h  is  now  in  force. 

The  Board  of  Overseers,  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  on  Jan.  9, 1922,  has  approved 
the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Elections 
providinir  for  tile  election  of  members  of 
the  Board  l>y  ballots  of  the  qualified  elect- 
ors, voted  personally  on  Commencement 
Day  in  Cambridge  as  heretofore,  or  voted 
by  mail  on  or  prior  to  said  day.  Any  elect- 
or who?e  ballot  has  already  lM»en  received 
through  the  post,  will,  of  course,  not  he 
permitted  to  vote  in  person;  and,  vice 
verso,  if  any  elector  shall  vote  in  person 
and  his  ballot  be  received  through  the 
mail  later  on  Commencement  Day.  his 
postal  ballot  will  not  be  counted.  The 
polls  are  to  be  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  3 
P.  M.  for  personal  voting,  and  postal 
ballots  will  likewise  be  received  until  3 
P.  M.;  and  this  hour  for  closing  the  polls 
has  been  named,  rather  than  4  P.  M.  as 
heretofore,  to  give  more  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  count  and  its  announcement 
at  the  exercises  of  the  Alumni  Association 
on  the  afternoon  of  Commencement  Da  v. 

Under  tiie  wording  of  the  Act  of  March 
31, 1921,  and  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  by- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Overseers  relating  to 
the  alteration  of  its  rules  and  by-laws,  a 
special  meetinji  of  the  Board  must  still  be 
held  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Board  on 
Jan.  9,  1922,  and  finally  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  sanctioning-  the  postal  ballot 
and  providing  for  making  it  efTective.  and 
these  rule*  and  re^znlalions  will  also  have 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Corporation.  They 
cannot  become  effective  until  adopted  by 
the  votes  of  both  of  these  bodies.  Any 
action  now  by  this  Association,  therefore, 
niust  be  taken  to  become  effective  only  on 
the  formal  adoption  of  such  rules  and  reg« 
ulattons  by  the  Corporation  and  by  the 
Board. 
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Tiu'  n^gulation  of  tlie  postal  ballot  for 
Overseers  is  a  matter  solely  for  the  Board, 
bat  the  Association  is  concerned  because 
of  authority  given  to  it  by  the  Board  to 
nominate  candidates  for  election  as  Over- 
seers. Bv  the  rules  of  the  Board  establish- 
ing the  Australian  ballot  and  the  method 
of  making  nominations  for  the  eleeti<m  of 
0\erseers  it  has  for  some  years  been  pro- 
vided tliat  "nominations  of  candidates  for 
elet-tion  as  Oversrers.  to  a  number  double 
the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  may 
be  made  by  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
in  such  n)anner  as  the  Association  shall 
presrribe.*"  Thi>  authority  continues  nn- 
( hanirfd  and.  unless  the  Association  should 
desire  to  change  the  manner  of  making 
sudi  nominations,  no  chai^je  need  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Association  or  in 
the  re;:ulations  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tfc.  If  no  chanjie  in  the  nietliod  of  making 
DominaUons  is  adopted,  there  will  hereaf- 
ter be  two  postal  iMiIlots— the  nominating 
ballot  conducted  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  its  expense  and  the  election  ballot 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  at  the 
expense  of  the  University. 

The  principal  change  in  its  rules  which 
will  doubtless  be  made  by  the  Board  dt 
0>ers*'ers  and  which  will  affect  the  pro- 
cedurt'  of  the  Association  in  making  its 
nominations  is  the  requirement  that  nom- 
inations made  by  postal  balloting  shall  be 
filed  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  instead 
of  the  first  day  of  June,  as  heretofore.  Un- 
der the  constitution  of  this  Association,  the 
standing  Committee  on  Nominations  has 
entire  charge  of  these  nominations,  subject 
to  regulations  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  this  change  of  date  re- 
quires the  Nominating  Committee  to  make 
its  nominations  sooner,  but  does  not  other- 
wise affect  the  nominating  machinery  or 

procedure  of  this  Association. 

It  is  tlterefore  unnecessary  for  the  Exec- 
ntire  Committee  to  take  any  action  because 
of  the  expected  adoption  of  the  postal  bal< 

lot  bv  the  joint  action  of  the  Governing 

Boards  of  the  I'niversitv — the  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  changed  by  such  adoption 


beinp:  those  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  and 
not  of  this  Association.  However,  it  has 
seemed  to  the  Committee  desirable  to  con- 
solidate llie  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  Nominating  Committee  is  in  the 
future  to  act,  and  resolutions  to  this  effect 
are  submitted  for  consideration  at  tiie  end 
of  this  report. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee  that  the  Alum- 
ni Association  should  fix  a  date  on  which 
all  Harvard  Clubs  should  be  requested  to 
hold  meetings  to  consider  tihe  nominations 
made  for  die  Board  of  Overseers,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  club  to  deposit  their  postal 
ballots  with  the  secretary  of  the  club  to  be 
forwarded,  or  the  individual  members  af- 
ter such  meeting  to  send  in  their  own  bal- 
lots, if  they  should  prefer.  The  majority 
of  the  Committee,  however,  do  not  approve 
of  this  suggestion.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary 
think  that  die  Alumni  Association  could 
make  the  suggestion  of  such  meetings  to 
the  Associated  Harvard  ('lubs,  but  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  oppose 
this  plan  as  unnecessary,  since  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  can,  if  it  is  deemed 
desirable,  of  their  own  initiative  request 
such  meetings,  or  individual  (  liihs  ran  call 
such  meetings  should  they  so  desire. 

2.  Nomination  and  Election  of  Dire<^rs 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association. 
The  adoption  of  the  postal  ballot  for 
the  election  of  Overseers  raises  the  ques- 
tion whedier  or  not  a  sinular  change  in 
voting  shall  be  adopted  in  the  election  of 
Directors-at-large  of  this  Association.  This 
question  is  one  for  the  ExeruMve  Commit- 
tee to  determine,  as  of  course  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  its  Directors  is  a  mat- 
ter solely  within  the  control  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  privilege  of  voting  by  mail  should  also 
be  extended  to  electors  of  Directors,  and 
further  that  the  Directors  to  be  elected  by 
such  postal  ballot,  or  by  votes  cast  in  per- 
son on  Commencement  Day.  should  be 
nominated  by  a  preliminary  postal  ballot, 
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as  candidates  for  (]her?eprs  are  nominated. 
This  will  place  the  nomination  and  election 
of  Directors  on  the  same  basis  as  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  Overseers. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
standing  Committee  on  Nominations  of  the 
Association  be  directed  to  siifrpest  to  the 
electors  names  for  nomination  as  Directors 
in  number  not  less  than  three,  nor  more 
than  four,  times  the  number  of  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  which  will  be  three  in  each 
year;  that  the  name??  of  the  six  candidates 
rrreiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  on 
the  postal  nominating  ballot  shall  be 
placed  on  the  election  ballot  ra  the  order 
of  the  number  of  votes  respectively  re> 
ceived  by  them  on  the  nominating  ballot; 
that  the  three  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  voles  on  tlie  election 
ballot,  cast  either  by  mail  or  personally 
on  Conunenoement  Day,  shall  be  elected 
Directors  for  the  three-year  term;  that  the 
nominating  and  election  ballots  for  Dir- 
ectors Ik;  mailed  to  the  electors  with,  or, 
where  the  electors  for  Overseers  and  Dir- 
ectors are  not  the  same,  at  die  same  time 
as  the  corresponding  ballots  for  Overseers; 
and  that  the  ballots,  both  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Directors,  be  deposited 
with,  and  counted  by,  the  same  persons 
who  receive  and  count  the  corresponding 
ballots  for  Overseers — that  is,  die  Generd 
Secretary  of  this  Association  with  respect 
to  the  nominating  ballots,  and  the  inspect- 
ors of  election  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Overseers  with  respect  to  the  final  ballots. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
candidates  for  Directors  to  be  suggested 
will  not  vary  as  in  the  case  of  candidates 
for  O^'erseers,  but  will  always  be  from 
nine  to  twelve,  since  vacancies  among  the 
Directors  are,  under  the  constitution  of 
this  Association,  filled  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

rhese  changes  in  the  election  of  Direct- 
ors can  only  be  put  in  force  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  this  Associa- 
tion made  at  a  forum  called  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  held  in  Cambridge.  As 
notice  of  such  forum  must  be  printed  in 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  at  least 


thirty  days  in  advan<  e  and  sent  to  th'*  5«r. 
rctaries  of  the  classes  and  to  the  Hanard 
Clubs  registered  at  the  General  Secrttiiry'» 
office,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  dicae 
changes  in  the  election  of  Directors  br- 
come  efTective  this  year  when  the  p4>«tal 
ballot  for  Overseers  is  to  go  into  effeit.  ih? 
Committee  recommends  that  the  ExecutiTc 
Coottmltee  <aU  a  lonim  at  once  to  be  beU 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  widMMt 
waiting  for  the  final  approval  of  the  postal 
ha  Hot  for  Overseers  by  the  CorporatioB 

and  the  Board. 

If  a  forum  is  to  be  held  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  diefe  is 
at  least  one  other  amendment  not  connect- 
ed with  the  election  of  Directors  by  the  As- 
sociation which  should  be  considered  at 
such  forum.  Under  Article  2  of  the  cod- 
atkution  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be 
Urcive  Direetors,  in  addition  to  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Secretary,  and  Treat- 
urer,  or  fifteen  in  all.  Of  these  fifitvn.  «ix 
are  appointed — one  a  member  of  thf  Fjr- 
uUy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  University;  one  a  rerideHl 
member  of  one  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  in 
New  England,  selected  by  the  New  Ens- 
land  Federation;  one  a  resident  member 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City, 
selected  by  the  Club;  two  members  of  die 
Harvard  Clubs  outside  of  New  Eai^aad 
and  New  York  City,  selected  by  the  Cotm- 
cil  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs:  and 
the  sixth,  the  Secretarv  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, ex-ojjicio.  The  nine  remaining 
Directors  are  elected.  The  term  of  all  Dir- 
ectors is  three  years. 

The  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to  the 
Directors  representing  the  Associated  Har 
yard  Clubs.  It  has  bet?ome  the  custom  of 
that  Association  to  appoint  each  year  as  ill 
representative  as  a  Director  of  the  Alosu 
Association  the  newly-elected  President  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  who  holds 
office  by  custom  for  tme  year.  If  ea<  h  Mich 
President  is  to  have  the  three-year  term  as 
Director  prescribed  by  our  oonstitutieo,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  will  always  be  duw 
such  Directors,  instead  of  two  as  author- 
ized. Either  the  term  of  office  of  each  Dir- 
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ertor  representing  the  Associated  Harvard 

Clubs  must  be  limited  to  two  years,  or 
there  must  he  three  such  Directors.  In 
view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  As* 
Bociated  Harvard  Clubs  and  of  its  close  af- 
filiation  widk  the  Alumni  Association,  your 
Committee  believes  that  the  number  of 
5urh  Directors  should  be  increased  to 
three,  each  for  the  full  term,  thus  increas- 
ing the  total  nmnlier  of  Directors,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  three  ofBoers  mentioned,  from 
twdre  to  thirteen. 

Moreover,  if  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  is  to  continue  the  practice  of  ap- 
pointing its  newly-elected  President  in 
each  year  a  Director  of  this  Association, 
obviously  the  restricti<m  of  such  Directors 
to  members  of  Harvard  Clubs  outside  New 
England  and  New  York  City  should  be  re- 
moved— as  such  Presidents  have  been  in 
tbe  past,  and  may  in  die  future  be,  mem- 
bers of  the  excluded  clubs. 

[Tlie  report  then  contains  recommen- 
dations for  a  forum  in  Cambridge  on  Tues- 
flav.  Feb.   1  K   1922,  when  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Association  may  be  consider- 
ed and  voted  on — as  set  forth  in  last  week*s 
BuU-ETiN;   and  also  for  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  Association  so  that  the  election 
of  Directors  may  be  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner outlined  in  the  report  and  in  accord 
with  the  method  of  electing  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College.  The  report  is  signed  by 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  Chairman;  E.  M. 
C.rossman,  '96,  President  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs;  rsathaniel  F.  Ayer,  '00; 
and  James  W.  D.  Seymour,  *17,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Aaeociation.] 

HARVARD  ADVOCATE  ELECTIONS 

Hie  Uarpord  Advocate  has  elected  tbe  ioUow* 
iig  tieen:  Preeldent  M.  A.  Beit,  '23,  of  Evaaa- 

ton,  ni.;  secretary.  Theodore  Morriaon,  "23,  of 
Ijn;  Pegjuua,  R.  C  Rogers,  '23,  of  Cambridge;  ' 
ineMirer,  Hartwell  Pond,  *23,  of  NefMnset;  edi* 
tor»— Horstio  Colony,  2d.,  "22,  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
H.  K.  Behn,  Jr.,  '22,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  M. 
E.  Colby.  X  of  Taylorrille,  Ul.;  business  edi- 
t"r>— J.  C.  Buchanan,  *24,  of  Boston,  and  Kellogg 
Cary.  '24,  of  Chicago,  111.  W.  A.  Gordon,  3d., 
has  been  elected  to  tbe  newly-created  post  of 


CLASS  OF  1916 

The  Secretary  of  the  class  of  1916,  Wells 
filancbard,  is  now  at  work  on  tbe  sexennial  re- 
port of  the  dasB.  The  whereabouts  of  the  fo1> 
lowing  memhers  of  the  class  are  unknown  to  him. 
Any  information  about  tbem  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  tbe  seeretary,  whoee  addnee  it  333 
Commonwealth  .^ve.,  Boston: 

Joel  Dibble  Austin,  63  Maple  St.,  Milton*  Mns. 
Elias  Harold  Bashor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Samuel  Jacob  Beck,  2260  E.  37tli  St.,  Ch  ^.land. 
Samuel  Nathaniel  Bchrman,  31  Providence  St, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Harold  Bertrand  Benaiioii,  26  Varntun  St,  Ar> 

lington,  Mass. 
Joe  \'ern  Cummins,  no  record. 
Herman  Bertram  Dlne^  337  Charlee  St,  Bestoa, 

Joseph  Story  Forrester,  Jr^  89  Levin  Sl,  New- 
port, R.  L 

Frank  VCrllin^ton  Cilcreas,  1S8  Roneter  St, 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
John  Oliver  Johnstone,  345  Brookline  St,  Cam* 

bridge,  Mass. 
Richard  Stuart  Cutter  ICing. 
Hugo  AoatiB  Leander,  72  Euitie  St,  Cambridge, 
Harry  McCregor-Nwman,  49  Wenddl  St,  Cam* 

bridge. 

William  John  Mahoney,  Jr.,  16  Tenney  St,  North 

Cambridge. 

David  Jacob  Margolii,  1S21  South  Kedzie  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Kific  Piatt  Meadoweioft,  Plan  Hold,  Chi* 

cago,  ni. 

Harold  Brown  Norris,  11  Andrew  St.,  Salem, 

Mass. 

Rudolf  .Mfred  Piel.  24S  West  72d  St,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

James  Gregory  Prout,  103  Myrtle  St.,  Boston. 
Lyman  Quincy,  4  Pickman  St.,  Salem,  \fls?. 
Phillips  liayward  Raymond,  69  Walnut  Ave., 

Roxbury,  Mass. 
riniont  Rces,  .SOOl  a,  Cates  Ave.,  .St.  I.oni^,  Mo. 
Daniel  Sagor,  863  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  ChariM  Looia  Sander,  103  Aberdeen 

Avr.,  Camhridgf^. 

Jacob  Bernard  Shohan,  115  Crawford  St.,  Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Charles  Francis  SteaiBi,  Jr.,  20  E.  Cottage  St, 

Dorchester,  Maaa. 
Sidney  Edwin  Stnart,  Jr.,  1720  Haneodc  St, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
liarion  Baldur  Sulaberger,  21  £.  67th  St,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

William  Wales  Tattle^  91  T^wbridge  St,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Donald  Joseph  Wallace,  R.  F.  D.  13,  Box  313, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Shepard  Wright,  1645  Lincoln  St,  Denver,  Colo. 
Joseph  Francis  Zebrowski,  216  Pleasant  Valley 

St,  Metbaen,  Mu*. 
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HARVARD  CLUB  OF  DELAWARE 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Delaware  had  its  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  14, 
1921,  at  the  Hulel  I)u  Pont,  in  \^  ilmington.  The 
gue.<«t9  were:  Henry  Pennypacker,  '88,  chairman 
of  the  Harvard  College  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion; Dr.  Waller  Hullihen.  president  of  the  I'ni 
versity  of  Delaware;  John  D.  Skilton,  headmaster 
of  Tower  Hill  School;  Cbarles  Coxe,  A.M.  '12, 
princijKil  of  the  Wilmington  High  Srhool.  Judge 
V  ictor  U.  WooUey,  Law  '89-90,  president  of  the 
eluh,  wu  toastiiuMter.  LeRoy  Harvey,  "M,  who 
is  mayor  of  Wilmington,  and  Charles  F.  Ernst, 
'09,  led  the  singing,  and  Charles  B.  Palmer,  '97, 
recited  one  of  James  Whitoomfe  RUey's  poems. 

The  following  offirers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Charles  Copcland,  '89; 
vice-presidents,  LeRoy  Harvey,  '94,  and  John  P. 
Nields,  '89;  secretary,  Charles  B.  Palmer,  '97; 
treasurer,  H.  Fletcher  Brown,  *90.  The  above 
oCcers  constitute  also  the  hoard  of  directors  of 
the  club.  The  following  were  chosen  members  of 
the  scholarship  committee:  George  Melntire,  '02, 
W.  O.  Sypherd,  '06,  LeRoy  Harvey.  94,  F.ugene 
DttPint.  '97,  and  Eugene  E.  DuPont.  03;  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  reported  that  Meyer 
E.  Borish,  '23,  now  holds  the  scholarship  of  the 
club. 

John  P.  Nields,  '89,  read  the  following  tribute 
to  Alexis  I.  DuPont,  '92: 

"Alexis  Irenee  DuPont,  Harvard  1892,  died  May 
30.  1921.  at  Pelleport,  near  Wilniinptnn,  Del. 

'•For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  Harvard's  lead- 
ing representative  to  Ddaware.  He  organised 
this  ehih.  and  sustained  it  as  treasurer.  His 
devotion  was  shown  by  regularly  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Harvard  €3dM  rad 
the  big  gamr':  He  contributed  flSO^NN)  lo  die 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

*Ve  incited  and  represented  a  large  interest 
in  the  FT  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Having 
served  the  company  for  alwut  ten  years  as  a 
chemist  at  Carney's  Point,  he  held  the  offices 
of  spcretary  and  director  for  twenty  years  and 
until  his  death.  He  discharged  his  official  duties 
•with  diligence,  loyalty,  and  success  to  the  com- 
pany' and  was  recognized  'as  one  of  its  most 
loyal  and  tried  officers.'  His  cast  of  mind  was 
conservative  and  controlled  by  old-fasluoned 
standards  of  honesty  and  of  respect  for  con- 
stituted authority.  He  was  firm,  lumorable,  and 
straight-forward. 

"He  knew  a  gun  and  at  one  time  was  «  fine 
shot.  Ho  took  a  crm  ral  interest  in  all  sport.  A 
just  man,  his  perfert  fairness  was  well  illustrated 
in  awarding  prizes  at  shooting  contests. 

"He  was  president  of  the  Wilmington  Chrb  at 
the  of  his  death,  lie  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
club  since  November,  1907,  and  *took  an  active 
and  mo>;t  eflTieie  nt  intereif  in  its  standing  and 
welfare.'    His  heart  was  free  of  provincial  nar- 


rowness and  warmly  welcomed  all  new  mcmbcn 
and  guests  of  the  club. 

"He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  true  fri'-nJ.  H- 
generosity  helped  many  a  man  out  of  Uvtik 
and  responded  to  every  worthy  cause.  'GcB» 
osity  and  modesty  were  outstanding  chuscnr 
istics  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  model  of  eaB^ 
tesy,  kindness,  and  loyalty,  in  thought  and  dni* 

A  list  of  those  at  the  dinner  follow*:  Doufla 
P.  Allison,  Henry  L  Bowles.  '97.  Jane*  L 
Boyce.  '10,  Harry  F.  Brown,  "90,  Caleb  L  Bvich- 
enal,  LL.B.  '0,S,  Charles  Copcland,  "89,  Charln 
Coxe,  A.M.  '12.  George  N.  Davis  I^wi'  A.  Ik 
Blois,  •9<;,  Henry  F.  DuPont,  0,3.  Eugen--  DuPont, 
'97,  Kugene  E.  DuPont,  *03,  George  E.  Dutton, 
A.M.  '11.  Charles  F.  Ernst.  '09,  Mexandrr  J.  Hi: 
per,  '00,  William  W.  Harringion,  Law  '91%,  Le- 
Roy Harvey,  *94,  Fletcher  B.  Holmes,  "02,  Ouiks 
C.  Keedy.  LL.B.  '15,  George  M<  Intire,  '02.  Brown- 
ing T.  Marean,  '06,  Philip  Marquand.  '89,  itia 
P.  Neilds.  *t9,  Charles  B.  Pahner,  *97,  Eugene  L 
Reece,  '14.  William  Saulsbury,  '87.  Wilbur  0. 
Sypherd,  A.M.  '01,  lierbert  H.  Ward,  Jr.,  Lev 
'1M4,  Victor  B.  Woolley,  Uw  119.90. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  wiU  b*M 
its  56th  annual  dinner  at  the  club  house  su  Fid- 
day,  Jan.  27,  at  7.30  P.  M.  The  speakers  wiD  be 
President  Lowell  and  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Dny. 
Dl.  The  club  chorister,  Gardner  Lanueo.  *n. 
will  have  charge  of  the  music.  The  glee  clnb, 
made  up  of  those  members  of  the  club  who  like 
to  sing,  will  be  conducted  by  Frank  R.  Hanesdc 
'12. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  dinner  esB> 
sists  of  the  officers  of  the  club — Robert  P.  Per- 
kins, '84,  president ;  Thomas  W.  Slocnm,  '90.  vice- 
president;  John  Elliott.  '12,  secretary:  Franci? 
M.  Weld.  '97.  treasurer;  Edgar  H.  Welk  "^r. 
executive  secretary;  (Gardner  I-amson,  "77.  chori*- 
ter — and  Charles  S.  Fairrhild,  'M.  Peter  B.  OW. 
'64,  John  Greenougb,  '65,  Clement  Cleveland. 
William  \t  .  Richards.  '68,  Austen  G.  Fox, 
Eugene  Trcadwell,  72,  Henry  Walters,  73.  Piol 
Dana,  74,  Francis  R.  Appleton,  75,  Jaows  A. 
Tyng,  76,  Edward  S.  Martin,  TT,  Paul  IWw- 
man,  78,  James  A.  Wright,  79,  Howard  Towtj- 
send,  "80,  Howard  Elliott.  '81,  J.  £dward  WekL 
112,  David  Ives  MacUe,  US,  James  R  Mch- 
tosh,  'R4,  William  K.  Draper.  '85.  Wendell  B^, 
'86,  Alpheus  S.  Hardy,  '87,  H.  Durant  Cheevcr. 
.W,  Henry  E.  Meeker,  119,  Clinton  T.  Braisari, 
'90,  Francis  Rogers,  *91,  John  Harsen  Rhoid«, 
'92.  Charles  C  Goodrich.  '93,  Eliot  Tuckermaa 
^  Edwin  G.  MerriO.  '9S,  Jerome  D.  Creeae; 
'%.  Phillips  B.  Thompson.  '97.  C.  Chaur.'^rv 
Stillman,  '98,  James  F.  Cortis,  '99.  Harold  fitt- 
gerald.  XW.  William  M.  Chadboume,  XM.  Geofp 
C.  Clark.  Jr..  '01,  Lucius  Wilmerding.  "01.  Km- 
neth  P.  Budd.  02,  Oscar  Cooper.  1)2.  Bayanl  S. 
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Litchfield.  03.  Alfred  StiUnun,  2nd,  03,  Owen 
IRnston.  '04.  Bntrini  DeN.  Cniger,  HM,  Prentice 
Sangf-r.  "O  i.  R- njantiii  Jov,  '05,  John  W.  Appel. 
Jr.,  '06,  Qiflord  AL  UoUand.  '06,  Sidney  P.  Hen- 
•haw,  Xy7,  J.  HoTton  llama,  V7,  Dave  H.  Cod* 
dinuton.  *0B,  CUrrnre  C.  Prll,  *08,  John  W.  Cut- 
ler, '09,  Albert  L.  Hoffman,  09.  Robert  Hallowell, 
10.  W.  Barday  Paraont,  Jr.,  10,  Jobn  F.  Gowen, 
•11.  Lawrence  McK.  Milhr.  '11,  Frederic  D. 
Huntin^on,  '12,  Auguste  Richard,  12,  Henrjr  B. 
Gardner.  13,  Bradford  B.  Lodce,  19,  Robert 
Stone  Grinnt-ll,  '14.  Paul  C.  Pennoyer,  '14,  Al- 
fred Otto  Hoyt,  'IS,  Henry  A.  Murray,  Jr.,  '15, 
RiduRd  F.  Babeoclc  16^  Fred^ck  S.  Whit- 
\h\,  16,  John  Melcher.  Jr.,  '17,  William  S. 
Simpktna,  17,  WiUiam  EUiott,  Jr.,  '18,  John  K. 
dyplmt,  18.  Refeert  MeA.  Uofd,  Jr.,  19, 
Frederick  M.  Warlmrp.  '19.  Norman  S.  Walker, 
Jr.,  '20,  Roger  Tuckerman,  '20,  Lawrence  B.  Van 
Ingen,  *2L 

DINNER  TO  CAPTAIN  BUELL 
The  Harvard  Qub  of  Connecticut  gave  a  din- 
ner at  Uie  Hartford  Qnb,  on  Dee.  80;  1921,  in 
honor  nf  C.  C.  Bucll,  '23,  the  captain  of  next 
year's  football  eleven,  who  hails  from  that  city. 
More  than  eighty  tnembera  of  the  clob  and 

jlf'-N  Y,i-Tr  present. 

C  W.  jaynes.  '01,  presided,  and  introduced  as 
taaal— afar  R.  B.  <^by,  D2,  President  of  Trini- 
ty College,  whose  introductions  of  the  speakers 
OMkled  much  amusemenL  E.  J.  Lake,  '92,  Gov- 
craor  of  Conneeticiit,  apoka  of  the  early  daya 
of  football  in  thi's  ronntry,  and  read  an  enter- 
taining act  ouni  of  the  hrst  games  played  in  1874. 
between  Harvard  and  McGill.  He  was  followed 
by  N.  H.  Bafrhelder,  '01,  headmaster  of  Loomis 
Institute,  who  outlined  the  football  situation 
anoog  the  secondary  schools  in  ConnerticQt. 
Hrjd  Coach  R.  T.  Fisht-r.  "12,  told  almut  the  new 
a?«>M:iation  of  coarlie*.  and  cxprrssi'd  tin;  hope 
that  the  existing  friendly  relations  between  Yale 
and  Harvard  might  continue.  R.  P.  Angier,  '97, 
Dean  of  Freshmen  at  Yale,  said  that  he  con- 
aiderrd  the  maintenance  of  the  present  era  of 
eoTKl  feeling  between  the  two  anhreraitiea  aa  im* 
portant  part  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Robert  C  BuaU,  father  of  "Charley"* 
Btiell.  made  a  graceful  speech  in  responw  to 
tite  toastmaster's  call,  and  liis  son,  who  received 
a  tIcaMMlaaa  ovation,  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to 
the  sp<trtnnan<ihip  of  Captain  Aldrich  and  the 
atber  members  of  the  Yale  team  of  1921. 

W.  C  FORBES  ON  THE  PHILIPPINES 

William  Cameron  Forbes,  '92,  former  Oovemor- 
General  of  the  Philippine  lalanda,  spoke  at  a 
BMetiiic  of  the  Harvard  Travellera*  Club  on 

Tnesday  eveninp,  Der.  27,  at  the  Har\ard  Club 
of  Boeton.    He  described  life  in  the  Philippines. 


"LOST  MEN"  OF  1905 

The  following  men  listed  as  members  of  the 
class  of  1905,  Harvard  College,  arc  apparently 
lost.  Mail  sent  to  their  latest  known  address  does 
not  reach  them.  Information  about  them  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  secretary,  Lewie  M. 
Thornton,  ."Wl  Fnurth  .\ve..  New  York  City: 

Edward  Francis  Allen. 

James  Robert  Barclay. 

Xndrew  Edward  Henni-it. 

William  Uabcock  Brigham. 

William  Henry  Dooley. 

Dr.  l^o  Mayer. 

Gail  Sebastian  Nice. 

Victor  Oscar  Pfeiffer. 

John  .\bram  Powelson. 

Jarnes  Arthur  Reeves. 

Benjamin  P'ranklin  Sherman. 

Charles  Huntinclon  Starkweatlwr,  Jr. 

Chauncey  Stoddard. 

Frederick  Johnston  SulUvaa. 

John  Williams  Taylor. 

William  Harry  Hazzard  White. 

RECENT  BOOiCS  BY  HARVARD  MEN 

Law  '02-04— Jay  M.  I^e,  "The  Artmer>man,'' 
Published  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  the  Spencer 
Printing  Co.:  The  experiences  and  impressions 
of  the  129th  Field  Artillery  during  the  World 
War,  told  by  one  of  the  line  oflBcers.  a  first 
lieatenant,  who  was  connected  with  that  outfit 
from  ita  organization  until  it  waa  diacharged. 

13— Harold  E.  Steama,  editor,  *'Civ!lb»tion  in 
the  United  States.**  HaNOortt  Brace  and  Co.:  An 
organized  effort  to  preaent  the  proiblem  of  Ameri- 
can civiliution  today  through  the  medium  of 
like-minded  people.  The  following  Harvard  men 
contribute  papera  to  it:  "Journalism"  by  John 
Macy,  '99;  **The  Law"  by  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.. 
LL.B.  '13;  "Education"  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett* 
'92;  "Scholarahip  and  Critidam'*  by  J.  E.  Spin- 
gam,  Grad.  *9S*95;  '^liool  and  College  Life"  by 
Clarence  Britten.  '10;  'The  Intellectual  Life" 
by  Harold  E.  Steama.  '13;  'ThUoaophy"  by  Har- 
old Chapman  Brown,  Pk.D.  "OS;  The  Literary 
Life**  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  '08;  "Poetry"  by 
Conrad  Aiken,  '11;  "Hiatory"  by  H.  W.  van 
Loon,  XK;  and  "Nenrea"  by  AHred  B.  Kuttner, 
*DB.   Pp.  577.   PHee^  $5. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB  AT  ANDOVER 

Fifty  members  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  gave 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  ,\.  C.  Davi- 
aon  last  Friday  evening  at  the  Andover  Chapel, 
Andover,  Maaa.    The  concert  was  open  to  the 

public,  hut  it  was  given  primarily  for  the  stu- 
dents of  IMiilliiis  Andover  Academy.  The  sing- 
ers were  entertaiind  at  dinner  that  evening  by 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Andover  in  the  Peahody 
House,  Andover. 


R.  Heber  Howe,  '01,  Director  of  Harvard  Rowing 


THt  Athletic  Commillre  announces 
that  R.  HelK*r  Howe,  Jr.,  '01,  D.  de 
I'Universite  (Sorbonne)  '12.  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  and  diretrtor  of 
rowing  at  Harvard.  The  appointment  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Graduate 
Rowing  (lommittee,  which  had  submitted 
lo  the  Athletic  Committee  the  following 
statement,  signed  by  C.aptain  L.  B.  Mc- 
Cagg,  Jr.,  '22,  and  F.  L,  Higginson,  Jr., 
'00: 

Rowing  at  Harvard  has  become  so  general  and 
covers  so  much  equipment  in  the  way  of  boat- 
houses,  boats,  oars,  and  launches  that  the  Grad- 
uate Rowing  Committee,  after  much  considera- 
tion, felt  convinced  that  a  general  supervision  of 
rowing  and  equipment  and  details  relating  to  row- 
ing was  desirable.  The  work  has  hitherto  been 
guided  by  the  Graduate  Rowing  Committee,  the 
captain  of  the  university  crew,  and  the  undergrad- 
uate manager  of  the  crew.  Some  time  ago  it  be- 
came clearly  evident  that  the  management  of  this 
branch  of  athletics  at  Harvard  requires  the  ma- 
jor part  of  a  man's  time  during  the  college  year. 
No  one  on  the  Graduate  Rowing  Committee,  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  composed,  could  possibly 
give  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  this  time,  or, 
in  fact,  be  certain  of  giving  some  time  every  day. 
The  captain  of  the  university  crew  has  all  he  can 
attend  to  in  taking  care  of  the  university  squad 
and  his  own  college  work.  Therefore,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  find  sonic  one  to  act  as  supervisor.  The 
Graduate  Rowing  Committee  has  been  consider- 
ing the  subject  for  a  year,  but  did  not  wish  to 
be  too  precipitate  in  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. It  was  unanimous  in  its  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Howe  has  had  considerable  experience  and 
success  in  organizing  and  directing  rowing  at 
summer  camps,  at  Middlesex  School  for  nineteen 
years,  at  Cambridge  last  year,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  whole  freshman  squad,  and  again 
this  autumn.  His  position  will  be  that  of  general 
supervisor  and  director  and  will  be  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  dependent  of  course  on  his  general 
capacity  and  fitness  for  the  position,  but  not  sub- 
ject to  success  or  failure  in  such  special  contests 
as  the  Yale  race. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Rowing  Com- 
mittee and  is  subject  to  its  general  supervision 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  in  this  respect,  the  Row- 
ling Committee  wishes  it  clearly  understood  that 


it  desires  to  leave  the  direction  of  roaring  in  Mr. 
Howe's  hands,  that  in  general  it  stands  ready  to 
be  of  such  assistance  as  Mr.  Howe  may  require, 
and  that  its  policy  is  not  to  be  one  of  bindrucc 
or  interference  except  under  grave  circumstancri 
The  direction  of  the  university  and  freshmin 
crews  will  b«  a  part  of  Mr.  Howe's  dutiet. 
Whether  or  not  he  lakes  part  in  the  actual  cotrb- 


R.  Heber  Howe.  Jr..  '01 


ing  will  depend  on  developments.  If  he  does  not 
take  part  in  the  active  coaching  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  secure  some  one  who  is  fitted  to  fill  vith 
success  this  particular  position. 

There  is  now  a  staff  of  five  assistants,  but  tberr 
are  so  many  men  rowing  that  Mr.  Howe  feels  thii 
he  will  have  to  call  upon  the  services  of  i  num- 
ber of  the  graduates.  Thia  autumn  there  were  169 
freshmen  rowing  in  organized  crews  on  the  livrr, 
and  this  was  exclusive  of  men  playing  football, 
who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  row  in  the 
spring.  Besides  these  there  were  over  100  upper- 
class  men  who  also  wished  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  the  river. 

The  statement  from  the  Graduate  Row- 
ing Committee  sets  forth  the  circiun- 
stances  which  have  led  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Howe.   The  record  of  the  Harvard 
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trews  whidi  have  taken  part  in  intercol* 
legiate  rowing  in  recent  yeais  doubtless 

aUo  hari  writiht  with  the  committee.  The 
urii\f'r-itv  crew  lost  every  one  of  its  races 
la>;  \tar,  except  a  scratch  contest  with  a 
M.  L  T.  eight,  and  the  seasons  immedi* 
;ilelv  preceding  were  hy  no  means  satis- 
factorv  in  spite  of  the  fart  that  Harvard 
won  ifs  share  of  its  races  with  Yale;  the 
record  of  the  crew  against  Cornell,  Prince- 
ton, die  Navy,  and  other  opponents  on 
the  water  has  heen  for  the  most  part  one 
of  defeats, 

Mr.  How,e  has  had  a  lonp  connection 
i»ith  rowing.  In  the  spring  of  1898  he  was 
coxswain  of  his  freshman  crew  and  during 
the  mt  of  his  college  course  he  steered  the 
university  four-oared  crew — there  was  no 
universitv  second  eiirht  in  those  days  -and 
i^  won  from  Yale  every  vear.  After  he  be- 
« ame  a  teacher  at  Middlesex  School,  where 
be  took  a  permanent  appointment  in  1903, 
he  assumed  dharge  of  the  coaching  of  the 
crews,  and  in  all  the  succeeding  years  his 
hov«  won  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
races  against  the  crews  of  other  schools. 
Last  year  he  came  to  Cambridge  and  turn- 
ed out  an  excellent  freshman  crew,  al* 
though  it  lost  the  Yale  race.  This  fall,  in 
a  few  wf'rks,  he  developed  a  freshman  crow 
which  defeated  every  other  eight  on  the 
river. 

Mr.  Howe  is,  in  ad^lion,  a  naturalist  of 

reputation,  and,  as  some  one  has  observed, 
is  probably  the  first  coach  of  a  Harvard 
crew,  or  of  any  other  crew  in  the  country, 
whose  name  appeared  in  "Who's  Who" 
when  he  took  up  coaching  In  college.  Mr. 
Rndi^ph  C.  Leiunann,  the  Camhridge  oar, 
who  came  from  England  in  the  late  90's  to 
take  charge  of  the  Harvard  eight,  has  l>een 
in  the  Knpiish  "Who's  \^lio"  since  that 
time,  but  he  had  probably  not  received  that 
diMinctioa  when  he  coadied  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  Howe  is  also  well  knoivn  as  a 
writer.  He  is  the  author  of:  "Every 
Bird."  1896;  "On  the  Bird's  Highway," 
1899;  rhe  Birds  of  Rhode  Island"  (with 
Edward  Sturtevant)  1899;  "The  Birds  of 
3ilHBichaselta*'  (with  G.  M.  Allen)  1901; 
*^ppteDent  to  the  Birds  of  Rhode  b- 


land"  (with  Edward  Sturtevant)  1903; 

writer  of  the  serial  "Contributions  to 
North  American  Ornitholopiv.''  containing 
birds  of  Vermont;  index  to  the  "Ornithol- 
ogist and  Oologisl'';  and  "The  Birds  of 
Florida"  unfinished;  also  articles  in  The 
Ink.  American  NotUTtdi^  Science,  etc.; 
w  ith  Mrs.  Howe,  "Common  and  Conspicu- 
ous Lichens  of  New  England";  and  vari- 
ous papers  on  Mortli  American  lichens  in 
many  scientific  publications.  He  is  study* 
ing  at  Harvard  for  a  graduate  degree.  He 
has  been  appointed  also  an  instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  at 
Harvard. 

ALUMNI  WILL  HEAR  ROWING  PLANS 

Former  Harvard  o.irsm«  ii  have  been  invited  to 
attend  a  luncheon  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Varsity  Club,  Cambridge,  at  1  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  26.  Captain  L.  B.  McCapg,  Jr.,  *22, 
and  R.  Hebor  Howe,  '01,  who  has  hern  recently 
appointed  director  of  rowing  at  Harvard,  will 
dJaeoM  the  sitaatiea  and  outline  the  plans  for 
the  coming  s/'ason.  The  notice  of  the  luncheon 
states  that  constructive  criticism  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

If  any  oarsmen  who  live  in  or  near  Boston 
have  not  received  notice  of  the  meeting,  they  are 
aiked  to  send  word  to  the  crew  manager.  Har- 
vard Athletic  Association,  Camhridcr' 

A  little  later  a  similar  luncheon  will  he  held 
in  New  Y«rk  Ckf,  and  the  rowing  men  who 
Ihre  in  that  vicinitjr  will  be  ianted. 

PHCmMSRAPHS  OF  FRESHMAN  CR£WS 
The  crew  management  «f  the  Unhenlty  is 

endeavoring  to  complete  a  fct  of  frr^hman  crew 
photographs  recently  placed  in  the  bouse  of  the 
Wdd  Boat  dub,  the  inreeent  freshman  boat 
house.  The  m.inaj::ement  would  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  gift  of  photographs  of  the  freshman  crews 
(rf  the  following  daseee: 

1885,  1887.  1893,  1897,  1896,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1904^  190S,  1906.  1907. 

Communications  on  this  snhjeet  should  be  ad* 
dressed  to  the  crew  manager.  Harvard  AtUelic 
Aasociation,  Cambridge,  MtMb 

TOLBERT  FRESHMAN  COACH 

J.  R.  Tolbert,  Jr.,  '22,  1  Law,  captaui  of  last 
year's  basketball  team,  has  'l>een  appointed 
eoaeh  of  the  freshman  basketball  and  track 
teams.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  fresbnan 
basketball  sqtiad  for  some  time,  and  has  re- 
cently been  supervising  the  field  event  men  in 
the  freshman  track  and  ield  squad. 
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HARVARD  WINS  AT  HOCKEY 
Harvard  ilt  fcal*-!!  Dallmu'^ie  Lniversity  at  hock- 
ey, 4  goali  to  1,  last  SauirJay  evening  at  the  Boe> 
ton  Arena.  Thf  Harvard  team  worked  more 
smoothly  as  a  unit  than  iti  the  Toronto  game  early 
in  the  month,  but  Dalhousie  was  a  less  formid- 
nh]f  opponent.  Martin  made  the  first  score  for 
Harvard  almost  single-handed  in  the  first  period. 
The  other  three  icwes  were  the  results  of  team 
play. 

The  summary  follows: 

Habvard.  Dalhousie. 

Wdker,  Hilt,  Angier,  1.w.  r.w.,  Honeler,  Dunn 

Martin,  r.  r..  Bates,  Lilly 

Baker,  Larocque,  r.w.  l.w.,  Dunn,  McKenna 

Owen,  1.A  r.d..  Flack 

Crosby,  r.d.  l.d.,  McNeil 

Higgins,  g.  g.,  .Mclsaac 

•  Score:  Harvard  4,  Dalhoasie  1.  Goals:  An- 
gler, Martin,  Baki^r,  Walker,  Dunn.  Referee: 
Rocque  and  Chisholm.  Time:  three  IS-minute 
periods. 

SECOND  ELEVEN  INSIGNIA 

Second  tram  footliall  in«ipnia  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following  men,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Coach  Knox: 

C.  W.  Rakrr.  Jr  .  "22.  of  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
B.  S.  Cogan,  '23,  of  Stoneham;  J.  G.  Cronin,  *22, 
of  Boston;  C  K.  Cwnafilnga,  jr.,  '23,  of  Boston; 

J.  H.  Dempsey.  *23,  of  Boston;  A,  R.  Ciroux, 
"24,  of  Somerville;  J.  S.  Grecnberg,  "22,  of  Chi- 
cago, m.;  R.  D.  Gross,  3  Eng.S.,  of  Chicago,  III.; 

E.  D.  Hamilton,  '23,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.;  K.  N. 
Hill,  '24.  of  Roslindale;  L  M.  Hirshon,  '22,  of 
West  Somerville;  J.  E.  Kennedy,  '23,  of  Jamaica 
Plain;  L.  R.  Nichols.  '24,  of  Brookline;  R.  F. 

F.  Nichols,  "24,  of  Cambridge;  C.  F.  Peters, 
•22,  of  Toronto,  Ont.;  F.  W.  Pratt,  '23,  of  Con 
cord;  E.  M.  Rubin,  '23,  of  Boston:  M.  W.  Self, 
'23,  of  Abilene.  Tex.;  C.  L.  Short.  -23,  of  Wor- 
cesler;  G.  W.  Tower,  3  Eng.S.,  of  New  Rochdle, 
N.  Y.;  P.  E.  Wilson,  '23.  of  East  Gloucester; 
and  W.  B.  Wood,  '23.  of  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  WRESTLING  TEAM 

H.  B.  Walkf-r,  "22,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  has  befn 
elected  captain  of  the  Harvard  wrestling  team,  to 
sucreed  Fiske  Brown,  '22,  who  recently  resigned. 
Walker  has  won  the  llS  pound  wrestling  match 
at  Harvard  for  three  consecutive  years.  In  the 
elimination  matches  held  last  Saturday  in  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  the  following  candidates 
for  the  wrestling  team  won  in  their  respective 
classes:  Captain  Walker,  ll.S-pound  class;  Mor- 
ris Michelson,  '24,  135-pound  class;  George  Kare- 
liu,  '24,  14o-pound  class;  W.  G.  Cole,  '24,  158- 
potmd  class;  C.  L.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  '22,  ITS-ponnd 
clasa. 


THE  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Harvard  defeated  Clark  L  niversily,  43  points 
to  23,  at  basketball,  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnat. 
ium  on  Jan.  10,  and  was  defeated  by  We«.t  Point, 
36  points  to  18,  at  West  Point  on  Saturday.  In 
the  Clark  game  Captain  McLetsh  acoied  on  the 
first  play.  Clarlc  once  tied  the  score,  but  was 
never  ahead. 

Alihou^li  Harvard  made  the  first  score  in  the 
game  last  Saturday,  West  Point  soon  took  the 
lead,  and  almost  ran  away  during  the  second  half. 
The  Harvard  shooting  from  the  foal-Unet  as 
well  as  from  the  floor,  was  below  the  average. 
The  summary  of  the  West  Point  game  follows: 

Harvard.  Army. 

Rudofsky,  1.^  r.f.,  Rooama 

Black.  Feiring,  tjf.  l.f.,  Vichules,  Smith 

Fitts,  c.  c,  Dabezies,  Storck 

Gordon,  l.f.  r.gn  Woods 

McLeish,  LowenthaL  Pallo.  r.f. 

l.g..  Forbes,  French 

Score:  Army  36,  Harvard  18.  Coals  from  floor: 

Roosma  6.  Dahezies  3,  Cordon  3.  Fitt5  2,  Vich- 
ales  2,  Forbes,  French.  Goals  from  foul:  Roos- 
ma  'KK  McLeish  4v  Pallo  4.   Referee:  Thorpe. 

TRACK  PRACTICE  CONTINUES 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the  university 
and  freshman  track  teams  has  been  steadily  in- 

creasinp,  and  now  amounts  to  165.  Training 
tables  have  been  established,  and  the  coaches  are 
pre|»aring  «  team  to  represent  Harvard  at  the 
^^il!ro^f  meet  in  New  York  City  on  Feb.  1.  The 
first  contest  for  the  freshman  team  will  be  a 
triangular  meet  on  Jan.  28  with  the  Boston  Latin 
and  Boston  English  High  Schools  on  Soldiers 
Field.  That  meet  will  include  the  following 
events:  45-yards  hurdles,  300>yards  dash,  €00- 
yards  run,  1.000  yards  run.  and  mile  run;  2rt- 
pounds  shot  put,  high  jump,  and  a  relay  race  in 
which  each  man  will  run  390  yards. 

UNION  BOAT  CLUB  WINS 

The  Union  Boat  Club  defeated  Harvard  at 
squash  tennis  last  Saturday  afternoon  on  the 
L'nion  Boat  Club  courts.  4  mati  hcs  to  1.  The  two 
teams  are  now  tied  for  the  cl)ampionship  of 
"class  .\"  in  the  Massachusetts  Squadi  Raoqvets 
Asso<'iation,  and  will  play  the  deriding  match  on 
Jan.  28  on  neutral  courts.  The  only  point  scored 
for  Harvard  last  Saturday  was  made  by  E.  M. 
Hinlde,  '23*  who  played  against  W.  F.  Howe. 

PRESmiEN  Wm  AT  HOCKEY 

The  Harvard  freshmen  defeated  the  Dartmouth 
freshmen  at  hockey,  4  goals  to  0,  last  Saturday 
afternoon  on  the  Charlesbank  rinks,  .\ustin,  left 
wing  on  the  Harvard  team,  made  three  of  the 
goals,  and  Bonbright  made  the  other. 
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A  USE  FOR  THE  FOOTBALL  SURPLUS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bl  LLETIN: 

The  present  situation  as  rfgards  the  re- 
lation between  college  athletics  and 
money  »  entirely  ill(>gical,  «nd  a  nveak 
rompromise  l»etween  idealism  and  oppor- 
tunism. There  can  l>e  no  iriticism  of  the 
idealist  wlio  hrlirves  in  sport  for  t^port's 
sake,  with  tlie  money  element  entirely  el- 
imiiMted,  nor  of  the  opportunist  who 
takes  adrantagp  of  the  popular  demand  to 
see  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  college  in  ac- 
tion; but  the  present  policy  of  our  hclov- 
ed  Aima  Malrr  is  a  weak  <  «)nij)roniii5C,  tak- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  from  undergrad- 
uates, graduates,  and  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  athlet* 
irs,  including  capital  improvements  to  the 
athletic  fields,  and  yet  not  being  willing  to 
use  any  money  secured  through  athletics 
for  much  higher  and  nobler  purposes, 
those  of  giving  education  to  deserving 'stu- 
dents. 

What  logical  reason  can  be  piven  for 
taking  and  spending  money  for  athletics, 
DO  natter  how  carefully  disbursed,  and 
not  improving  the  opportunities  for  ed« 
Qcation  which  is  the  high  purpose  of  the 
I'niversity?  )X1iat  fallacious  reasoning  it 
is  which  justifies  taking  one  dollar  to  l>e 
spent  only  on  athletic  costs,  but  not  taking 
two  dollars,  the  faalanoe  to  be  devoted  to 
seholanhips,  or  important  improvements 
in  educational  methods — inlfinilely  finer 
uses! 

There  are  two  criticisms  which  might 
arise  from  this  broadening  of  policy:  First, 
that  the  University  would  he  capitalizing 
and  commercialiaing  its  athletics,  and  sec- 
ond, that  die  natural  tendency  would  be  to 
let  the  expenses  of  athletics  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  receipts. 

The  first  tt  already  answered  complete- 
ly  because  that  is  die  situation  now,  due  to 
demand  by  the  undergraduates,  graduates, 
and  public,  to  place  the  name  of  Harvard 
«uiiong  the  leaders  in  athletic  results,  and 
any  further  capitalization  will  be  for  an 
wen  more  worthy  object.  The  second  is 
abo  answered  completely  by  the  fact  that 
tbe  numagemmt  of  athletics  has  shown 


such  capabilities  in  the  past  that  there 

need  be  no  apprehension  of  any  relaxing 
of  vigilance  in  the  future. 

The  natural  question  will  arise,  wiiut 
plan  is  proposed?  It  is  evident  that  the 
football  games  are  the  only  real  money 
earners,  and  alone  need  be  considered. 
I  his  is  the  plan : 

Oiler  one  ticket  to  each  undergraduate 
at  a  reasonable  price  on  applicati<m  a*  at 
present.  Also  offer  mie  tidcet  to  eadi 
graduate  (including  graduate  players  and 
coaches)  at  a  larger  but  still  moderate 
price  on  application  as  at  present.  Sell 
the  remaining  seats  at  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidders.  In  other  words,  give  every 
one  who  has  the  right  to  see  the  games  die 
chance  for  one  ticket,  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  let  the  public  compete  for  the  rest. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at 
least  $50,000  more  eould  be  realiaed  in 
diis  way,  contributed  by  those  who  nat- 
urally could  afford  to  pay  large  prices. 

When  it  is  considered  what  this  amount 
could  iiccomplish,  through  scliolarsliips 
and  other  measures,  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cati<m,  it  is  absolutely  inexcusable  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  by;  for  a  few  years 
from  now  circumstances  might  diange 

completely. 

Lest  my  purpose  be  misunderstood  in 
making  thb  suggestion,  let  me  say  that  I 
believe  in  college  athletics,  I  believe  in  in- 
ter-collegiate contests,  and  I  l)elieve  that 
all  this  mighty  structure  of  athletic  com- 
petilinn  throughout  our  schools  and  col- 
leges is  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  develop- 
ment of  pride  in  body  and  self-control  in 
the  management  thereof,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  supporting  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order  and  tending  toward 
racial  supremacy. 

Joshua  Crane,  *90. 

Boston. 

TWO  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  PAINTING 

Two  new  feUuw»liips  in  painting,  to  be  known 
n  the  Bacon  FellowshipB,  will  be  formally  estidi- 
li'^hril  at  Harvard  from  the  bi-que-^^t  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter K,  Bacon  of  New  York  City.  The  incumbenU 
will  hold  them  for  not  Ism  thu  two  yean  for 
the  study  of  psinting,  preferably  la  Europe. 
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New  Buildings  for  the  Field  Artillery  Unit 


The  "*MoiKit»"  in  "Picket  Line"  in  Front  of  Their  Stables. 


AFTER  having  accepted  for  about  two 
years  the  hospitality  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  use  of  Common- 
wealth Armory  in  Boston,  the  Department 
of  Military  Science  at  Har\'ard  now  has 
quarters  of  its  own  which  have  been  put 
up  during  the  past  few  months  on  Soldiers 
Field,  just  across  the  Parkway  from  the 
Newell  Boathouse.  For  many  years  that 
particular  part  of  Soldiers  Field,  im- 
mediately west  of  the  tennis  courts,  was 
an  unlovely  heap  of  cinders.  It  is  now 
the  site  of  two  large  stables,  barracks  for 
the  enlisted  detachment  of  the  Harvard 
Unit,  and  a  riding  ring.  In  due  season 
another  large  shed  will  be  put  up  for  the 
motor  equipment  of  the  Unit. 

For  a  long  lime  the  Field  Artillery  Unit 
has  been  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of 
transporting  its  students  to  Boston  for  in- 


struction in  equitation  and  by  the  location 
of  much  of  its  equipment  two  or  thr« 
miles  from  Harvard  Square.  The  guns 
and  wagons  are  now  in  Cambridge,  som« 
of  them  in  the  basement  of  the  Freshman 
Gymnasium,  and  the  fifty  mounts,  sup- 
plied to  the  Unit  by  the  Government,  are 
stabled  in  the  new  buildings  on  Soldiers 
Field.  The  stables  are  two  stoutly-buiU 
sheds,  130  feet  in  length,  connected  in  the 
centre  by  an  intervening  shed  which  serves 
as  grain-room  and  saddle-room.  The  bar- 
racks quarter  the  twenty  members  of  the 
enlisted  detachment  of  the  Unit  much  more 
comfortably  than  most  Army  camps.  The 
building  includes  an  orderly  room,  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  the  non-commissioned  ofi- 
cers,  a  squad  room  for  the  privates,  a 
recreation  room  of  ample  size,  showm, 
etc. 
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La:>t  year  iheie  was  6ome  talk  of  bring- 
iog  to  Cambridge  one  or  two  of  the  Amy 
bliilduigi  at  Camp  Devens,  Aver,  Mass., 
and  a  representative  of  the  I  niversity  in- 
spected some  of  those  buildings  with  that 
object  in  mind.    The  plan,  however,  was 
discarded  as  unfeasible.     The  biuldinga 
which  have  now  been  constructed  on  Sol- 
diers Field  are  new,  made  of  new  lumber 
and  stouter  stuff  than  the  buildings  in  the 
Army  camps,  and  are  more  attractive  in 
ereiy  respect  The  barracks  are  finished 
widi  beaver  board,  which  makes  diem 
warm  and  neat,  are  healed  by  a  furnace 
set  np  in  the  recreation  room,  and  are 
thuruughly  comfortable.   The  bulk  of  the 
voric  has  been  done  by  the  enlisted  men  in 
the  Harvard  detachment  under  the  super- 
vision of  rolle-je  carpenters.  This  arrange- 
ment has  reduced  the  cost  of  building  con- 
siderably, so  that  better  quarters  have 
been  provided  than  dw  amount  of  money 
appropriated  hy  the  University  promised. 
The   buildings  arc  painted   H.irk  green. 
.Next  spring  they  will  be  painted  again 
and  the  grounds  laid  out  attractively. 

The  Field  Artillery  Unit  still  lacks  a 
riding'hall.  Equitation  now  takes  place 
in  an  outdoor  ridinir  rin;:.  and  so  far  this 
winter  has  been  held  nearly  every  day  in 
i|»le  of  inclement  weather  and  occasional 
levsre  cold.  Instruction  is  hampered, 
however,  by  riding  out  of  doors,  and  Ma- 
jor Goetz  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  will  be  given  in  a  riding-hall. 

The  offices  of  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  have  been  moved  this  year 
from  the  basement  of  University  Hall, 
»here  thev  had  been  located  ever  ?in  c  the 
Harvard  R.  0.  T.  C.  was  established  in 
1917.  to  the  brick  annex  on  the  rear  of 
Wadsworth  House,  occupied  until  last 
summer  by  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Research.  Tho  new  oflTCf-s  include  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  for  Maior  R.  C.  F. 
Goetz,  and  his  staff.  Major  E.  P.  Parker, 
Captain  R.  W.  Daniels,  and  Ca|ilain  R. 
B.  T^'nrren.  and  a  large  ofFi(  e  and  a  iibrarv 
f'\  military  l»oiik>  on  the  first  floor.  The 
Dumber  of  students  who  take  the  course 
«  Military  Science  has  increased  from 


124  in  1920-21,  to  215  this  year.  Of  this 
number,  131  are  members  of  the  freshman 

class. 

After  two  years  of  experience  tlu-  Mili- 
tary Science  instructors  have  altered  and 
expanded  their  courses  in  many  ways,  and 
now  believe  that  tlieir  standards  are  quite 
as  high  as  those  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  I'niversity. 

Thirty-four  niemlx-rs  of  the  Harvard 
Field  Artillery  Unit  attended  Camp  Knox 
for  intensive  drill  last  smmner.  Thirty- 
six  members  of  the  Unit  are  this  year 
drawing  commutation  for  subsistence  un- 
der a  provision  in  the  General  Orders  of 
the  L  .  S.  War  Department.  Two  members 
of  the  Unit  who  had  had  military  ex- 
perience before  taking  the  Harvard  courses 
have  already  been  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenants  of  Field  Artillery. 

TOPIARIAN  PRIZE  AWARDED 

R.  D.  Sias,  3  S.  I.  A  .  of  Corona.  Cal  .  won 
first  place  in  the  annual  Topiarian  Club  Trophy 
competition  which  was  recently  held  at  the 
School  of  I.andj^capp  Architecture.  H.  D.  T  ang- 
home,  1  S.  L.  A.,  of  Alameda,  €«!.,  won  second 
place,  and  C.  W.  Eliot,  2d.,  2  S.  L  A.,  of  Can- 
bridge,  won  thinL  M.  H.  Dill.  2  I  A..,  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  received  honorable  mention. 

A  topographic  nap  of  a  tract  «f  land  fai  • 
Massachusetts  town  on  which  had  been  erected 
a  house  in  the  Italian  style  was  given  to  the  com* 
petiton.  and  ihejr  were  reqoired  to  aainBit  de> 

signs  fnr  a  foimal  partlfn  "itiitaM''  t"  the  «tylp 
of  the  house.  Fifteen  drawings  were  submitted 
in  the  competition. 

The  judges  were:  Professors  Pray  and  Hubbard 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  .Architect- 
vi«;  Ptofeaaor  R.  W.  Cnrtia  of  the  Cornell 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture;  A.  A.  Shurt- 
leff,  '96,  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  visiting 
coBunitlee  to  tlie  Scliool  of  Landscape  Arehi« 
tecturr;  and  C.  R.  Parker,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

NEW  PROFESSOR  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Colonel  George  F.  Bushnell,  who  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  military  unit  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  has  -been  appointed  Profeaaor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactirs  in  the  Medical 
SchooL  Colonel  Bushnell  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1876.  He  was  for  many  years  commander  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital  at  Fort  Bayard. 
N.  Mex.,  a  tufberculosis  sanatorium.  He  retired 
from  service  in  the  Amy  in  1917. 
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KENT  CLUB  WINS  AMES  COMPETITION 

Oejtrpp  A.  Brownell.  '10.  3  Law.  of  New 
York  ("itv.  and  Franklin  E.  Parker,  Jr., 
'lii,  3  Law,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  represent- 
inir  the  Kent  Club,  w<m  ihe  Ames  Compe* 
litioii  in  the  Law  Sdiool  after  a  long  dis> 
cusiiion  on  Friday  evening,  January  13. 
Thr  V^arren  Cliih,  which  argued  against 
the  kfiU  (]lub,  wa;.  represenl<tl  by  Ed- 
ward H.  McDermott,  A.B.  ( Univ.  of 
North  Dakota)  '19,  3  Law,  of  Coopers- 
town*  No.  Dak.,  and  Frederick  W.  Wil- 
liamson, A. B.<  Inland  Stanford,  Jr.  Univ.) 
'19.  i  Law.  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 

In  addition  to  the  men  who  argued  the 
case,  die  following  memberB  of  die  Kent 
Club  worked  on  the  brief:  Theodore  Bab* 
Wit,  A.B.  « Yale  I  '18,  3  Law,  of  New  York 
City:  George  C.  Barclay.  '19,  3  Law.  of 
New  York  City;  Edgar  G.  Grossman, 
.A.B.  I  Yale  I  '17,  3  Law,  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  and  John  Wintersteen,  A.B.  (Prince* 
ton)  '19.  3  Law.  of  Philadelphia.  The 
mnnhers  of  the  Warren  Club  who  worked 
on  the  brief  were:  Cyrus  B.  Austin,  Jr.. 
•A.B.  )Wes>leyan  Univ.,  Ohio)  '17,  3  Law, 
of  Delaware,  O.;  Kenneth  M.  Bixler,  Ph.B. 
(Lafayette I  *17,  3  Law,  of  Eaaton,  Pa.; 
and  Harrv  L.  Kirkpatric  k,  A.R.  (Univ.  of 
lll.t  '19.  3  Law.  of  Des  Moines,  la. 

Thf  kfnt  (  luh  r»'presented  the  d»"fcn- 
dant.  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  pub- 
licalion  of  the  '*A.  B.  C.  Pathfinder  and 
Dial  Expresa  List,**  which  contained  the 
names  of  some  400  mpiVM  filtm  and  com- 
panies doiiiL'  liD'iiness  in  and  near  Boston. 
The  plaintiff,  represented  by  the  Warren 
Cluh.  was  the  proprietor  of  an  express 
Iminess.  He  made  application  to  have 
Hi*  name  included  in  llie  next  issue  of  the 
"Dial  Express  List,"  but  the  defendant  re- 
fused to  comply.  Thereupon  the  plaintifT 
brou^t  suit  on  the  ground  that  the  refusal 
of  the  defendant  was  unjustifiable  and  was 
liable  to  ruin  the  plaintiff's  busuness, 
since  the  "Express  List*  was  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  as  a  catalogue  of  the 
best  express  companies  in  the  community. 

The  discussion  of  the  case  lasted  more 
than  two  hours.  Hie  judges  who  sat  on 
the  case  were:  Hon.  William  C.  Loring, 


72,  LL.B.  '74,  LL.D.  (Hon.)  '01,  until 
recently  a  justice  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Su- 
preme Court;  Hon.  George  H.  Bingham, 
LL.B.  '91,  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  First  Circuit; 
and  Hon.  Charles  F.  Jenney,  a  justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 

The  Ames  Competition,  so  named  in 
memory  of  the  late  James  Barr  Ames,  Dean 
of  the  Law  School,  extends  in  each  in- 
stance through  three  years,  the  entire  term 
of  a  Law  School  class.  All  of  the  clubs 
which  }ia\e  l>een  organized  at  the  Law 
School  in  order  that  their  membcr>  may 
have  experience  in  the  presentation  of 
causes  take  part  in  the  competiti<».  The 
first  year  is  devoted  to  discussicm  within 
the  clubs.  In  the  second  year,  the  inter- 
club  debates  l>egin  and  are  carried  to  the 
semi-hnais  of  the  competition.  The  final 
arguments  are  made  in  the  tliird  year. 

The  Kent  CluK  as  the  %rinner  of  the 
competilicm,  receives  a  prize  of  $300,  and 
the  Kent  men  who  argued  the  case  are  en- 
titled to  have  their  names  written  on  a 
panel  in  the  main  reading  room  of  Lang- 
dell  Hall.  The  Warren  Club,  as  the  run- 
ner-up, receives  a  prise  of  $100. 

"THE  HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW" 
The  students  in  the  Harvard  (iraduatc 
School  of  Business  Administration  will 
soon  b^n  the  puUication  of  the  Hmrmtrd 
Busmess  Review.  This  proposed  magaxine 
will  probably  be  a  quarterly.  It  will  con- 
tain not  only  current  information  about 
the  Business  School  but  also  dis-ussions 
of  the  problems  in  which  the  graduates  of 
the  School  and  business  men  generally  will 
l>e  interested.  In  other  words,  the  Harvard 
RusinrKs  Ri'vietr  will  bear  to  the  Harvard 
Business  School  the  same  relation  which 
tile  Harvard  Latv  Review  bears  to  the  Har- 
vard Law  School. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  publication  of 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  were  taken 
last  summer  bv  some  of  the  men  who  are 
now  se<-ond  year  students  in  the  Business 
School.  After  the  Eaculty  had  been  con- 
sulted and  had  approved  the  project,  the 
president  of  the  Business  School  Club  ap- 
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pointed  five  students  in  the  School  to  act 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Review;  the  remaining  members  of  the 

board  were  selected  from  a  list  of  men 
supplied  by  the  Faculty.  High  scholar- 
ship will  he  the  basis  of  election  to  the 
board  of  the  Business  RepieWt  and,  al- 
though work  on  that  publication  will 
not  count  in  the  academic  record  of  its 
editors,  it  is  believed  that,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  Law  Review,  the  Business  He- 
view  will  be  an  important  activity  of  the 
men  in  the  Business  School  and  a  real 
asset  to  thf  I'niversity. 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Editor-in-chief,  N.  H.  Borden,  A.B. 
(Univ,  of  Colo.)  '19,  of  Boulder,  Col...; 
assistant  editor.  S.  W.  Anderson,  A.B. 
(Williams  I  '20.  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Gilbert  King,  A.B. 
(Princeton)  '20,  of  Washinjlon,  D.  C. 
Editors — A.  S.  Aronson,  '20,  of  Boston; 
G.  H.  Auffinper.  Jr..  A.B.  (Olx-rlin)  '19, 
of  North  East.  Pa.;  V.  A.  Hower,  A.B. 
(Univ.  of  Kansas)  '20,  of  Salina,  Kan.; 
Malcolm  Kinf^berp,  *19,  of  Springfield; 
Delmar  Leighton.  '19,  of  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.:  Chase  Mellen,  Jr.,  '20,  of  Garden 
City.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Olson,  A.B.  (Univ. 
of  Minn.1  '19,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  R. 
M.  Sayre,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Okla.)  *20,  of 
Ardmore,  Okla.;  D.  B.  Smith,  A.B.  (Mt. 
.Allison  I'niv.i  '20,  of  Newton  Highlands: 
J,  P.  Sedgwick,  A.B.  (Williams),  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.;  and  N.  C.  Tisdel,  A.B.  (  Univ.  of 
Mo.)  *20,  of  Columbia,  Mo. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECT  AT  HARVARD 

M.  Jean  Jacques  Haffner,  the  French  architect 
who  has  accepted  a  pott  on  the  teaching  staff  of 

the  HanarH  Architectural  School,  has  arrivetl 
in  Cambridge  and  entered  upon  his  duties.  He 
was  the  gaest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  on  Fri- 
day evcninn  hy  tlic  IVn  and  Brush  Club. 

M.  Haffner  has  won  many  honors  in  his  pro* 
fesston.  In  the  Ecote  des  Beam  Arts,  where  he 
studied,  lie  won  first  prize  in  the  Concours 
Chevenard,  the  Concours  Roux,  and  the  Con* 
cours  Rougerin.  Tn  1914  he  won  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome,  one  of  tlir  lii;;lu'^t  lumors  in  Europe 
in  architecture.  During  the  war  M.  Haffner 
served  in  the  French  Amy  In  Salonica. 


A.  L.  ENDICOTT  APP01NT£I>  BURSAR 

Arthur  L.  Endieett,  '94v  has  been  appointed 

Bursar  of  Harvard  University,  to  surrccd  Charles 
F.  Mason,  '82,  who  retired  from  active  duty  on 
Dee.  I.  Mr.  Endieott  has  aasomed  charge  of  the 
office  as  Acting  Bursar.  His  formal  appointment 
as  Bursar  will  date  from  June  13  next,  when  Mr. 
Mason's  redgnation  takes  effect  Mr.  Endieott 
was  for  fifteen  years  connected  with  C.  F.  Hovey 
&  Co.,  importert  and  retailers  of  dry  goods,  Bos- 
ton; and  for  the  past  ten  yean  has  been  treas- 
urer of  Emmons  Brothers  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
straw  and  felt  hats,  Haverhill,  Maaa.  He  lives  in 
Brooldine. 

John  I..  Taylor,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  financial  administration  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  thirty>Mx  years  and  hat  been  since  1910 
Assistant  ComptroTler.  has  been  ptwnoted  to  the 
new  position  of  Auditor. 

HARVARD  LAW  REVIEW 

Leadinp  articles  in  tlie  Harvard  Late  Rtiieir 
for  January  are  as  follows:  "Law,  Industrj,  and 
Post-War  Adjustments,"  by  W.  Jethro  Brown,  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia;  "The  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,"  by  Manlcy  O. 
Hudson,  Professor  at  the  Har>'ard  Law-  School; 
"Federal  Equity  Rules,"  by  Wallace  R.  Lane,  of 
Chicago,  III.;  "The  Progress  of  the  Law,  1919- 
1921,"  by  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr^  PftfesSM-  at  the 
Harvard  Law  ScbooL 

CALENDAR 

Sati  RDAY.  Jan.  21. 
Squash  Racquets  match.   Harvard  team  B  vs. 
IffltoQ  CliA,  at  Miltoo. 

StmDAY,  jAif.  22. 

Appletnn  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M,  preacher. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  A.  Hanson,  DJ>.,  Minister  of  the 
Mesdah  Lutheran  Church,  Karririmrg,  Pa. 

MoKDAY,  Jan.  23. 

Lecture  Iiy  Professor  R.  DeC.  Ward.  "89, 
"Thunderstorms  of  the  United  States,"  University 
Museum,  8  P.  M. 

,  TuE-SDAY.  Jan.  24. 

Organ  Recital,  Appleton  Chapel,  r,  P,  M. 

.Admiral  Sims  speaks  on  "The  United  States 
Navy  (luring  the  War,**  Living  Room,  Harvard 
Union,  8  P.  M. 

Saturday.  Jan.  28. 
Squash  Racquets  match,  Harvard  team  B  vs. 

B.  A.  A.,  at  Cambridge. 

Wrestling  match.  Harvard  vs.  Boys  Club  of 
New  York,  at  New  York  City. 

SuifDAY,  Jan.  29. 

Appleton  Chapel  serAicc,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alumni  Association  on  request  will  give  the  adclrea«et>  uf  Harvard  men. 


71— Uillidm  KUood  Byerly,  Ph.D.  73.  was 
MoM,  Jaijr  23.  1921,  to  Mrs.  Anne  Carter 
VmUhb  Rmwhn*. 

7>-\  intent  Y.  Bowditch,  M.D.  79,  has  been 
rlected  medical  dincUu  of  the  Sharon  Sanatori- 
GorporatioB. 

7.>--N.  H.  Stone  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  Sharon  Sanatorium  Corporation. 

77— Charles  Edwin  Prior,  M.D.  '82,  was  nar« 
ried  at  Mdroee,  Awg.  6,  1921,  lo  Miss  ABoe  A. 
Braley. 

*H0 — Jo}in  I,.  \\  aikciicld  lias  l>een  flfclcd  presi- 

-it  (if  the  V>s»ciatieil  of  life  IttSuranrc  Cnunsel. 

M.D.  '84-  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
(oaferred  upon  Leonard  Wood,  LL.D.  (Hon.) 
"99.  by  the  Unheraity  of  the  Phflipiiines  at  the 
ieaainiration  of  its  new  president. 

7)9— Robert  DeC  Ward,  A.NL  '93.  Professor 
«f  CHMatntogy  at  Harvard  University,  gave  the 
pr»-*idential  address,  on  "Tendenrics  and  Progress 
ia  Climatology  during  the  Past  Decade,"  before 
ihs  Aaerieaa  Meteenloflieal  Society  at  Torento, 
Dw  29.  1921. 

Med.  '89-90 — Lionel  Street  haa  been  appointed 
eMsdtmg  specialist  to  the  Uidted  States  PaUie 
Health  .Se  r>  ire  in  Los  .\nge1es,  CaL 

*%— Jeremiah  Smith*  Jr.,  LLB.  has  been 
4Beled  to  the  Iward  of  directors  ef  the  Sharon 
Ssnatorinm  Corporation. 

"94— Walter  C  BaUey,  MJ).  '98^  has  been 
deetod  to  die  board  of  ifireetors  of  the  Sharon 
Ssoatorium  Cofporation. 

"94— Harry  Aldrich  Barnes,  M.D.  *%,  was  mar^ 
ried  at  Dedham,  Sept  20,  1921,  to  Miss  Helen 
Cope]and. 

"96— The  address  of  John  S.  Holbrook  ia  903 
TbHu  Head  Building.  Providence,  R.  1. 

"97— H.  F.  Bennett's  address  is  in  care  of  the 
Chicago  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  216  West  On- 
tiho  Sl,  Chicago.  He  is  general  manager  of 
that  company. 

"97 — Ingersoll  Bowditch  lia>  been  flfcti'd  presi- 
•if^nt  of  the  Sharon  Sanatorium  Corporation. 

^-Walter  A.  Giiia,  M.Ik.  XKI,  has  been 
riected  superintendent  «f  the  Sharon  Sanatoiinm 
Corporation. 

Chailea  Jenney  haa  recently  been  ap- 
(minted  assistant  manager  nf  the  Eastern  Massa- 
choaetts  Agency  of  the  Aetna  Life  insurance  Co., 
«llb  eSeea  at  50  Congress  St.  Bootoo. 

Henry  I.  Bowditch.  MJ).  IB,  has  been 
elected  coosttltiog  physician  for  the  diildzen's 
deparlaMat  of  dw  9iaron  SiutoilMi  Coffpon* 
tiw. 


*08  Paul  \.  H.  van  Da<  lt  wa.*  adinitteil  as  a 
general  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cameron  Blaikie 
&  Co.,  banlcers,  of  New  Yorle  City,  on  Jsn.  1. 1922. 

"98 — Till'  Medaille  tie  la  Rvconn<ii.\s<in'  Fran- 
(oue,  third  class,  was  beatowed  on  Paul  D.  Riut 
of  Boston,  on  Dee.  22,  1921,  at  his  home,  by 
Joseph  C  J.  Flammand,  French  consul  in  Boston, 
at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  France.  The 
medal  was  awarded  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Runt's 
services  in  helping  the  Allied  Bazaar,  tlie 
Fatherless  Cliildiea  of  France,  and  the  Joffre 
Fund. 

*99— Jolin  F.  Perkins,  LLB.  '03,  formerly  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  J,  M.  Forhes  &  (^o..  has 
become  a  general  partner  in  the  firm  of  Tucker, 
Anthony  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston. 

'99 — John  E.  Rousmaniere,  IJ,.B.  '03,  has  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Co., 
dry  goods  merchants,  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

*99  Ci'n.  Jolin  H.  Sherburne  has  been  appoint- 
ed conimaniler  of  the  168tb  Field  Artillery  Brig- 
ade, U.  S.  R.  C  The  brigade  will  be  made  np 
of  Massachusetts  men. 

*99— Donald  Tucker  was  married  at  IfanS' 
field,  Mass.,  Oct  29,  1921,  to  Miss  Sadie  Lee 
Horton. 

'OS-^  daughter,  Sarah  Elder  Stevenson,  was 
bom,  Dec.  29,  1921,  to  C.  S.  Stevenson,  AJI.  *0i, 
and  Majorie  (Elder)  Stevenson. 

LLB.  '03— Fred  T.  Field  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association. 

•04  Bei  !  S  Herkimer,  LLB.  W,  and  Waller 
M.  Weis  have  formed  a  partncrahip  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  under  the  firm  name  of 
Herkimer  &  Weis,  with  oioea  at  25  West  43d  St, 
New  York  City. 

'0.5 — Edgar  L.  .Smith  has  Iteen  elected  president 
of  the  National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Ine.,  98 
Chambers  St.,  New  York  Cilv. 

'06 — 'AUslon  Dana  has  niuvnl  from  Newburgh, 
N.  Y..  and  is  now  assistant  engineer  of  design 
for  ihf  Delaware  River  Bridge  Joint  Commission, 
U18  Widcncr  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dana's 
home  address  is  375  Gowen  Ave.,  Mt  Airy, 
Philadelphia. 

'06— A  son,  Winsor  Soule,  2d,  was  born,  Dec.  3, 
1921.  to  Augustus  W.  Soule  and  Marjorie  (Ru- 
dolf \  Soule. 

'07 — Dean  Hall  has  resigned  from  the  .\rmy 
and  in  New  York  manager  of  the  Industrial,  En* 
)!ineering  &  \rrounting  Associatea,  IS  Park 
Row,  New  York  City. 

'a7--<Albert  F.  Hurlburt,  AJf .  '18,  ia  Meiaor 
of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literature  In  the 
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CJnircniQr  of  Pennsylvania.    His  home  addWM 
b  3711  PoweltOD'Ave^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
'07— WilUaiii  A.  Sturgb  ia  vioo-picaMeiit  of 

Smitli.  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  adveitislog  ageats, 
1463  Broadway,  ^ew  York  City. 

born,  Aug.  12,  1921,  to  Gngory  W.  Gwver  and- 
Doxothy  (Dean)  Grover. 

iXI^Jolm  W.  Ctttler*8  address  }•  165  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

'09 — A  ion,  Theodore  Alden  Waidron,  was  bom. 
Dee.  12,  1921,  to  Cfaaimcoy  W.  Waldfoo  wad 
Ruth  (Alden)  Waidron.  Waidron  ia  dfaBdar  of 
the  Country  Day  Schools,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

*l<^R«^iiald  B.  Laaier  waa  reeendy  married 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Si.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York  City,  to  Miss  Helen  Cameron.  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Lanier  haw  aailed  far  Emope. 

'10— Two  poems  by  Haniel  I^onR  are  included 
in  the  "Anthology  oC  Magazine  Verse  for  1921." 
They  are:  "FtvuA  Citiea**  end  The  New  MeoD,** 
both  from  Tempo. 

'10 — ^A  daughter,  Myra  T.  Martin,  was  bom, 
Jnly  28»  1921,  to  Griimell  Martin  and  Myra 
(Fitter)  Martin. 

*IlO— Johnson  D.  McMabon  has  been  appointed 
eorporaiiett  coitnael  «f  RooMb  N.  Y.,  «hera  he 
has  practised  law  since  1914  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  McMahon  &  McMabon.  He  haa  been 
a  deputy  attorney  general  of  the  Stoto  ef  Neir 
York.  During  the  war  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
316th  Field  Artillery  and  saw  service  in  France. 

*10— A  second  daughter,  Nancy  Stewart  Strong, 
was  bom,  July  15,  1921,  to  Wanan  B.  Strong 
and  Katherine  (Bryant)  Strong. 

10— Aioinnl  Warren  haa  been  appointed 
temporary  receiver  of  the  Tliaana  River  Lumber 
Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

'11 — Seven  poenu  by  Conrad  Aiken  are  in- 
cluded in  the  " Antliology  of  Mapazint-  Verse  for 
1921."  They  arc:  rwilight,  Rye,  Sussex,"  "The 
Figure  Head",  "The  Open  Window."  "Midnight,** 
and  "Battersea  Bridge,"  all  from  the  Century 
Magazine;  "The  Milestone"  and  the  tliird  move- 
ment of  **T1m  Pilgrhnage  of  Featns**  from  the 
Measure. 

'11 — L.  (lushing  Goodhue,  LL.B.  '14,  is  socre- 
lury  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association. 

'11 — A  son,  Krwiii  I^nicc  Haiietl,  Jr.,  was  horn, 
June  4,  1921,  to  Krwin  Bruce  Hallett  and  Clara 
(Engcl)  Hallett 

'11 — John  ("  Htn^anl,  \.M.  '12.  was  married 
Dec.  15,  1921,  at  I'lainheld,  N.  J.,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Loizeaux.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  will  live 
at  301  West  107th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Tl — Henry  S.  Hoyt"9  address  is  2203  Kast  67lh 
Sl,  Chicago,  111. 

'11 — poem  by  Harold  TrowbridKe  I'ulsifcr, 
entitlcd,"l  Accept,"  is  included  in  the  "Anthology 
of  Magazine  Verse  for  1921."  The  poem  eriglMl- 
ly  appeared  in  the  OuUooL 


'12— C.  H.  Haberkorn,  Jr.,  A.M.  '13,  has  be« 
elected  a  director  of  the  Security  Trust  Co.  of 
Detrdt  He  ia  also  ▼ica>pnaident  end  a  diieelor 
of  the  Bank  of  Detroit,  president  of  C.  H.  Habaf 
korn  &  Co.,  and  the  Uaberkorn  Investment  Ca,, 
and  aecretary  and  treamw  ef  Ae  Beck  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Crosse  Pointe  Park  Cor^niration. 

'14 — ^Harold  W.  Birch  ia  a  salesman  for  fiudi 
Broa.,  SomerviOe,  Maaa.,  manfartnrara  ef  tndb 
finishing  machinery.  Birch's  home  nddMi  it  44 
Glendale  Rd.,  Belmont,  Maaa. 

A.  Connor  ie  an  inatnietor  in  aMlhe> 
matics  and  director  of  atUeliea  at  the  CateadU- 
k  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

14-CharIee  P.  Cnti^  Jt,  liJL  17,  it  • 
member  of  the  CmumO  ef  the  BoitMi  Bw  Aa- 
sociation. 

*14— Jooeph  Locent  ia  praetidng  law  wldi  his 

brother,  Keith  Lorenz,  '12,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Lorenz  &  Lorenz,  at  No.  2  Rector  St,  New 
Yeik  City. 

'14— E.  F.  McLaughlin  is  travelling  in  the  West 
Indiea  and  in  Central  and  South  America  in  the 
intereata  of  Morria  ft  Cow,  ef  CUeago^  beef  pnek- 

ers. 

'14— A  son,  Arthur  Cordon  Webster,  3d,  was 
hem,  Dea  2,  1921,  to  A.  Gofden  Webaiar.  Jr., 

and  Louise  (Smith)  Webster.  Webster  is  with 
Dunn,  Goodlett,  Maasie  &  Scott,  patent  lawyer^ 
50  Chttfch  St,  New  Yarfc  City. 

'14 — A  second  child,  Priscilla  Wright,  was 
bom,  Nov.  15,  1921,  to  Leonard  M.  Wright  and 
Mrs.  Wright. 

LL.B.  '14 — Herbert  F.  Goodrich,  who  has  l>een, 
since  1914,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  at  tlie  University  of  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ijiw, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Dean  Dudley  O.  McGovney,  A.M.  '04. 

'15 — Vincent  Astor  has  been  elected  rear  com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yaclit  Club  to  succeed 
George  Niehola,  XIO,  who  haa  been  elected  vice- 
OOnunodore.    Astor  is  the  owner  of  the  **N<NB''>  ' 
mabal,"  a  160-foot  powered  cruiser. 

*15— Raymond  W.  Blanchard,  M.L.A.  *17,  who, 
as  holder  of  the  (iharlea  Eliot  Travelling  Fellow- 
ship  in  Landsra|M'  Xrchitecture,  has  been  in 
Kurope  since  last  January,  and  i.s  working  f<»K 
the  winter  with  the  .American  Graves  Registration 
Service  at  Paris.  He  is  assisting  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  permanent  American  cem^ 
laries  in  France.  Hia  address  ia  238  nw  Tolbimc, 
Paris,  XIII,  France. 

'U>— A  daughter,  Dorothea,  \^a,•.  born,  Nov., 
II.  1921,  to  Sidney  B.  Pfeifcr  and  PHyllia' 
(Bornstcin)  Pfeifer,  of  588  Potomac  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  Pfeifer  is  practiaittg  Uw  at  SO^ 
I).  .S.  Morgan  Building;,  Buffalo. 

'16 — Horatio  N.  Slater  was  married  at  Ver- 
sailles, France,  Dec  27,  1921,  to  Miss  Mc^rilia 
Byera  Lyon,  daughter  ef  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jobaa  I>. 
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Lyon  of  Piuaburfh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slater  an 
fi«iBg  t»  Egrpt,  bdia,  and  Japn,  and  in  the 
spring  will  return  to  New  YmIc,  wliere  tliey  ex- 
pect to  live. 

*I7— Clmlea  EL  Aam  i»  with  Kean,  Taylof  t 
Co,  umaHMttt  banim  S  Naaaan  St,  New  Yeik 
Oiy. 

IT— Three  poems  by  Joseph  Anslander  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse 
for  1921"  They  are  "Downpour"  and  'The  Re- 
lum."  both  from  Contemporary  Verse,  and  "I^ove 
and  the  Garlands"  from  the  Measure. 

n — A  poem  by  Ernest  Benshimol,  entitlpd 
'The  Wife's  Song,"  is  included  in  the  "Anthology 
of  Mafcdne  Verse  for  1921."  The  poem  original- 
ly appeared  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

17— Tivee  poems  by  Robert  Hillyer  are  in- 
cMsd  in  tbe  "Andieiepr  of  ff  agaiine  Vene  for 
mL*  Thef  are:  "A  Letter."  from  Harper's 
Vaifarine;  *lnteilade,"  from  Contemporary 
Vtne;  and  **F1ower>M8f)cet,  Copenhagen**  from 
the  Outlook. 

17— P.  W.  Ingraham  is  with  the  MaraaoU 
Daselepnient  Co.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  YvA 
Otj.  The  company  is  interested  in  tbe  detdap- 
■nt  of  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

'17 — R.  S.  K.  Irvin  is  in  China,  where  he  is 
connected  with  tbe  financial  drpartnient  of  the 
\merican  Express  Co..  Inc.  His  addnas  ia  8 
Kinkianic  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

17-  Albert  E.  Marks,  IX.B.  '20,  is  praetiaiag 
law  at  aoe  JMlar  Bank  BoiUing,  YenngHewB, 
0. 

*17— The  en«agnnent  of  Williani  R.  Osgood. 

f)f  th*"  (College  of  Fngineerinc  nf  the  Universilv 
of  lUinois,  to  Miss  Albertine  Walther  of  Chicago 
ii89  been  announced. 

'17 — Lncian  L.  Rocke  is  the  representative  of 
the  Standard  (HI  Co.  of  New  York,  at  IloUo, 
lUinrfnB  laianda. 

17— J.  P.  Seal  is  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Baak  Examiner.  New  York  City.  Seal's  address 
is  710  Castom  House  Building,  New  York  City. 

17—  The  address  of  Roger  B.  Tyler,  LLB.  *20, 
b  1*50  Warerley  Ave.,  Newton,  Mass. 

\.M.  '17 — Dr.  Andrew  A.  Kerr  is  an  instructor 
in  anthropologir  at  liie  Univetalty  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

'18 — Edward  C.  Brown  is  an  instructor  in 
■adwaMiks  at  the  Univeraity  of  Maine.  His 
sddr^<i«^  i«.  ^1  Bennoch  St..  Ornn".  Nfe. 

'18--Tbe  engagement  of  William  Hurry,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Beanor  K.  Newell,  CBryn  Mawr)  *2I, 
ha«  been  announced 

18— A  poem  by  Grant  H.  Code,  entitled  "A 
Kagrapliy.*  !•  indnded  in  tin  "Antbology  of 
Mjgizine  Verse  for  1921.**  Tbe  peeai  etiginally 
appeared  in  Contemporary  Verse. 

IS— lineoln  H.  Dean  waa  married  at  Mans- 
^'^U,  Maaa,  Daa  10, 1911,  to  Miaa  Doria  Menddl 
CoUk 


18 —  The  engagement  of  Gilbert  Supple  to  Miss 
Geraldine  Blanche  Holland  of  BnwUine  has 
h«'en  annoiinci'il 

'18— toward  H.  Tewkabory  ia  aecretoxy  to  tbe 
American  Gonunerelal  Atlaehj  of  the  Bnma  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  Cuba.  His 
present  address  is  Horter  BuIUUng  311,  Obiqio  7, 
Hahana,  Cuba. 

A.M.  18-~Char1es  E.  Kany  la  an  Aaaodate  in 
Spanish  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

A.M.  '18 — Amos  H.  Knowlton  is  an  instmctor 
ill  French  at  Dartmouth  College. 

A  M.  18— Alfred  E.  Longueil  is  Assistant  Pro 
feasor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  at 
Conien  Collese,  Mount  Vernon,  la. 

19—  Roger  S.  Clapp.  M  B  A.  '21,  who  entered 
the  Stone  &  Webster  organization  in  October, 
1921,  has  been  tranaferred  to  die  Pnget  Sound 
I.ipht  &  Power  Co.,  operated  by  Stone  &  Webster, 
in  Seattle.  Wash.  Qapp's  address  is  810  East 
John  St.,  Seattle. 

19— Hamilton  P.  Edwards  is  with  the  National 
Life  Luarance  Co.,  159  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

19— Maurice  Fryefield  is  sales  manager  of  the 
Boreal  Chemical  Products  Corp.,  manufacturing 
chemists,  170  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 

'20 — William  B.  Plumer  is  a  special  agent  for 
Ehner  A.  Lord  ft  Co,  inamanee,  145  Milk  St., 
Boston. 

'20 — Robert  C.  Terry  is  in  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  ofiee.  111  Devonshire  St.,  of 
the  Guaranty  Tnisf  Cn.  of  New  York.  Hi's 
home  address  is  Fearing  Road,  Hingham,  Mass. 

M.B.A.  ^20— J.  Hugh  Jlekaon,  A.B.  (Simpaon 
Citllcfjc^  12,  is  director  of  prnf<'Ksional  traininp 
for  the  twenty  North  American  offices  of  Price, 
Waterhottse  ft  Co.  During  1920-1921  Jackson 
was  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

*21— G.  S.  Baldirin,  Jr.,  is  with  Jsckson  ft 
Curtis,  investments,  19  Congress  St,  Boston. 

'21 — John  Cowles  is  secretary  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Iowa.  His  addreaa  ia  cam  of  the  RegUter 
A  Tribune.  0'  =  ^f  oines. 

"21 — The  engagement  of  William  V.  M.  Faw- 
cett  to  Bliss  Barbara  Conger,  CWelledey)  '2< 
of  Galeshiirg.  Til.,  has  been  announced. 

'21 — The  engagement  of  Henry  H.  Faxon  to 
Miss  Edith  Brnnn-  of  Beeton  haa  been  an* 
nnunced. 

'21 — ^Jay  W.  Jacobs  is  with  the  Illinois  Bell 
Triephone  Co.,  Chiesf^. 

'21 — ^David  H.  I.inder  is  a  student  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Harvard  Uni- 
veraity. His  addreaa  is  54  Dunster  St,  Oun* 
.bridge. 

'21— Eliot  C.  Lovett  was  married  at  Washing- 
ton. 0.  C  .  Nov.  24,  1921,  to  Miss  HHen  L. 
TlMtni)soii.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.,ovett  will  live  at 
1845  iCalorama  Road,  Waahington,  D.  C 
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"22 -Kd ward  J.  Hoffman,  who  conipletrtl  the 
work  for  his  degree  in  1921.  is  with  Th<-  Wiley- 
Biikford-Swrel  Co.,  fabrics,  1140  Broadway,  New 
York  Cilv. 

'22 — Arthur  E.  Korh  is  u  student  in  the  General 
Theolugiial  .'Nemittar)',  Cheiiwa  .Square.  Ne^w 
York  City. 

Law  '22-  The  engagement  of  Arthur  B.  Tyler, 
Litt.B.  (Princeton)  'W,  to  Miss  Katharine  N. 
Kru.sh  of  Bronklinc  has  hern  atinouaced. 

Law  '24— Ernest  L.  Beii,  Jr.,  was  married  re- 
rently  at  East  Kingaton.  N.  Hn  to  MiM  Elianwy 
Currier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  are  living  at  881 
Maaaachuaetts  .^ve.,  Cambridge. 

OBrrUARIES 

72— Louis  Henut  Parkhhiist.  Died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  Jan.  8.  1922.  From  tn  187R 
he  was  cunnecled  with  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee, and  from  1878  to  1881  he  taught  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School.  Then  for  eight  years  hf- 
waa  in  the  piano  hii^iness.  In  1892  he  he*  ame 
a  partner  in  the  hanking  hous<-  of  Wehsler  F. 
Putnam  &  Co.  later  Putnam,  Bowen  &  Co.  of 
Boston.  In  1914  he  dropped  all  of  his  previous 
Iniainess  connections  and  thereafter  devoted  his 
time  wholly  to  the  administration  of  trusts. 
Laurence  H.  Parkhurst.  "98,  is  a  son. 

77 — Ckoiu.k  Ai'(.i-,STt's  Sawv*:b.  Died  at  Cam- 
bridge,  Jan.  14,  1922.— While  in  College  be  was 
well  known  as  a  player  on  the  baseball  team, 
and  oftentimes  after  his  izraduation  he  played 
with  the  Beacons,  an  amateur  nine  of  liigh  repute. 
He  studied  taw  at  Boston  Unireivity,  and  after* 
wartis  j)rartised  his  prfifi-i'^inr)  in  Bustnn;  hi'- 
specially  was  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  he 
came  to  be  known  among  the  members  of  tbe  bar 
llif  1)i-st  fonvrvMticfr  in  Boston.  He  practised 
alone  until  a  few  yeartt  ago  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  RackeoMnn,  Sawyer  ft 


Brewster  which  had  oficea  in  tlie  Ames  BtuhBag, 
Boston.    He  is  survived  by  hia  wifc^  who  was 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ellis. 
•81— Arnold  Thaym.   Died  at  New  York,  N. 

Y..  Jan.  9,  1922.  -He  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  {_lampiiell  &  Thayer,  linseed  crushers,  in  New 
York  City. 

*92 — (^HAHLUi  JotisuN  Foi;c.  Die<i  at  Waltham. 
Mass..  Jan.  11,  1922.-— He  attended  Harvard 
(."(diege  one  year.  He  had  been  asMM  iated  with 
the  Waltham  Trust  Coi.  aitioe  its  orgluii»tioo  m 
1902,  and  was  praniiMnt  in  pnblie  ^aira  in  that 
city.   He  is  anrvived  by  hia  widow  and  two 

^06— John  Wom  Clark.  Died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jan.  21,  1919. 

'17 — Adrian  James  McDohau),  Grad.  Bus,  '16- 
17.  Died  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Dec.  76,  1921.— «e  re- 

ceivrd  his  .\.B.  degree  at  the  end  of  bis  junior 
year.  In  May,  1917,  he  enlisted  at  Plaltsburg, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  was  commissioned  a 
•"■4-ond  lientenant  of  field  artillery.  In  May, 
191H,  he  aafled  for  France  as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  20th  Fidd  Aftnkry.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  put  in  commanfl  of  Battery  F.  and 
in  May,  1919,  he  was  promoted  to  captain.  He 
was  in  the  Saint-Die  si-ctor,  the  St.  Mihiel  of- 
fensive, and  the  Puvenelle  sector,  and  was  cited 
for  bravery.  .At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in 
business. 

'20 — Richard  Howard  Bowen.  Died  at  Boston. 
Dec  7,  1921^ — ^As  an  nndergraduate.  he  was  a 
prominent  meflsber  of  his  class.  During  the  war 
be  lervod  for  two  years  in  tbe  Navy,  and  he 
was  diseliarged  with  tlie  rank  of  ensign.  For 
the  past  two  years  be  had  been  with  Paine.  Web- 
ber &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Boston.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Samuel  Gilman,  1811,  the  antber 

'>f  "Fair  H.Tivard."  Bowen  is  surv-iverl  by  hi- 
parents,  a  brother,  and  a  sister,  all  of  whom  live 
in  Lexington,  Maaa. 
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News  and  Views 


Harvard 
Has  Grown. 


It  is  intereBting  to  compare 
the  figures  of  Harvard  en* 
rollment,  as  set  forth  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  University  Catalogue, 
^^^th  those  recorded  in  the  same  publica- 
tion Irn  years  ago.  In  191 11 2  the  t*nlirc 
>lii(lpnl  rejrislration  <excludinji  the  Sum- 
nuT  S<  h«M»l )  amounted  to  1,203.  Durinj; 
the  intervening  decade  it  has  risen  to 
4My73,  its  present  figure,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  approxinialely  44  per  cent.  If 
this  rate  of  pr<^;re88  should  be  maintained. 
Harvard  would  have,  about  the  year  1936, 
more  than  10,000  students  r^larly  en- 
rolled. 

\  {rlanre  at  the  fijiurra  for  the  past  de- 
cade will  show  that  not  all  departments  of 
the  1  nivereity  have  increased  at  the  same 
rate.  Harvard  Collejie  had  2,262  students 
in  1911-12;  it  now  has  2,745,  a  growth  of 
diont  21  per  cent,  for  the  decennial 
period.  The  various  graduate  and  pro* 
fessional  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  combined  populi^on  of  only  1941  ten 
vears  ago;  this  year  their  quota  has  risen 
to  3,328.  an  increase  of  about  70  per 
'•ent.  Th^'se  schools,  taking  them  as  a 
»»hf«le,  have  prown  more  than  three  times 
A*  rapidly  as  the  College. 

The  significant  tiling  about  these  figures 
is  not  only  their  testimony  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  has  shifted  daring  the  past 
decade,  but  also  the  indication  diat  the 
predominance  of  the  graduate  and  profes- 


sional Si  iiools,  so  far  as  enrollment  is  con- 
cerned, is  altogether  likely  to  become 
more  marked  as  time  goes  on.  The  day 
is  probably  not.  so  far  distant  when  our 
undergraduates  will  be  outnumbered  two 
to  one. 

The  growth  of  the  undergraduate  de 
partment  is  not  likely  to  be  rapid,  and  if 
it  should  show  any  indication  of  gettirii: 
out  of  bounds  the  question  of  imposing  a 
limit  would  promptly  be  in  order;  for 
while  instruction  can  be  expanded  on  rela- 
tively short  notice,  the  available  housing 
fadlides  of  the  University  cannot.  Al- 
ready the  freshman  class  considerably  ex- 
( eeds  the  capacity  of  the  three  Freshman 
Halls.  As  respects  some  of  the  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present 
rate  of  growth  should  not  Ik-  continued.* 
Certain  of  these  schools,  it  is  true,  have 
placed  for  the  moment  a  limitation  upon 
the  size  of  their  entering  dasses,  but  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  this  policy  will  be 
permanent.  Hie  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation is  just  heguuiing  its  growth  and 
may  be  expected  to  add  a  substantial 
qtiota  to  the  total  University  enrollment 
within  a  few  years.  The  new  School  of 
Public  Health  will  also  be  a  factor  when 
it  gets  going.  At  any  rate.  Harvard  has 
been  growing  more  rapidly  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom  during  die  past  decade 
and  the  chances  are  diat  the  ne«t  decade 
will  have  the  same  story  to  tell. 

The  statement  is  occasionally  made  that 
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broader  basis  tban  die  enroiliiu-nt,  but  tiic 
figures  do  not  bear  this  out.  The  teaching 
staff,  takSng  iScut  University  as  a  whole, 
has  not  expanded  out  of  proportion  to  the 

growth  of  the  student  body.  In  1011-12 
the  t»»athers  of  all  ranks  (inrliulinj:  as- 
sistants (  ninnhered  ()71,  or  our  tcarlirr 
to  every  6.3  students;  in  1921-22  tlu-  total 
number  of  persons  listed  in  the  Catalogue 
as  **teachers**  is  920,  or  one  for  every  6.6 
students.  Teadiers  of  professorial  ranic 
(professors,  associate  professors  and  as 
distant  professors  I  niimhcred  22!  U't\ 
years  ajio:  for  llic  (  urrciit  vt-ar  llic  ti;;iirt' 
is  284,  an  increa^^c  of  only  about  30  per 
cmt  wh^eas,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  expansion  in  total  Univefdity  enroll- 
ment has  been  44  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 
*    •  * 

Harvard       There  is  a  crrlain  historic  fit- 

at  Berlin.  ''^ 

Harvard  man,  Lllis  Loring  Dre- 

sel,  '87,  ceases  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  government  at  Berlin,  an- 
other, Alanson  Bigelow  Houghton,  '86,  is 
appointed  by  President  Harding  as  the 
first  American  ambassador  to  the  Cfrinan 
people  under  its  newly  organized  and 
recognized  government. 
.  Hie  fint  American  minister  at  the  court 
of  the  German  Empire  that  has  gone  out 
of  existence  was  George  Bam  rt»ft.  of  th^ 
Harvard  class  of  1817.  His  immediate 
surrpssor  was  his  kinsman.  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Da\  is,  of  the  class  of  181U.  Henry  Sidney 
Everett,  '55,  served  as  charge  iCafjairs  ai 
BerKn  for  several  periods  following  the 
retirement  of  Davis.  From  1902  to  1906 
Charlemagne  Tower,  '72.  was  the  Amcri- 
*-an  Ambassador  to  Berlin.  Mr.  Oresel, 
after  performing  admirably  manv  drlirate 
and  difficult  duties  in  connection  with  the 
war,  has  performed  a  service  more 
momentous  than  that  of  many  ambassadors 
in  normal  times  through  representing  the 
United  States  at  Berlin  in  the  negotiation 


of  the  recently  adopttnl  treaty  with  (ier- 
many.  Now  comes  Mr.  Houghton,  con- 
fronted with  the  special  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  resumption  of  our  relations 
with  the  defeated  enmy. 

It  is  a  legitimate  matter  of  pride  that 
Harvard  Jiien  have  so  often  hern  chosen 
to  Heal  with  the  German  govcrniiu'iit.  Mr. 
Hougliton    possesses    the    special  qual- 
ification for  his  task  that,  like  Bancroft, 
he  was  a  student,  after  leaving  Harvard, 
both  at  Gottingen  and  at  Berlin.    At  Har- 
vard he  should  he  remembered  as  one  of 
the  f(»iindrr>   of  whom    his  classmates. 
Geor-ic  Santa\aria  and  the  late  Professor 
George  Rice  Carpenter  of  Culumbia  were 
others — of  the  Harvard  Monthly  now, 
alas!  no  more.  The  ballades  he  contribut- 
ed to  that  infant  periodical  doubtless  had 
less  to  do  with  his  appointment  to  die 
Berlin  rni>sion  than  his  subsefjnent  career 
as  a  MK  ccssfnl  manufac  turer  and  Uepuhli- 
can  congressman  from  ISew  ^  ork  State. 
Yet  we  have  never  observed  thM  qualities 
of  imagination  and  gifts  of  expression  in 
an    undergraduate   foreshadow  anything 
hut  beneficial  effects  upon  the  serious  lab- 
or-^ of  his  later  life.     Thev  are  certainly 
not  ({ualitif^  and  gifts  which  an  ambas> 
sador  needs  to  "live  down."    We  rejoice 
that  the  opportunity  to  exercise  these  and 
the  ihany  other  capacities  for  valuable 
public  service  for  which  Mr.  Houf^on*s 
new  post  may  well  call  has  fallen  to  a 
graduate  of  Harvard. 


Prssldsnt 

Levrell 

on  Athletics. 


I*residenl  Lowell,  in  his  an- 
nual report,  pays  some  at- 
tention   to  intercollegiate 

football.  Me  discourages  those  Harvard 
graduates  in  the  Middle  West  who  would 
Ikinc  tile  eleven  arrange  everv  vear  a  game 
with  one  of  the  large  colleges  in  that  sec- 
tion <»f  the  country,  the  match  to  be 
played  in  alternate  seascnis  in  the  Stadium 
and  on  the  field  of  the  other  college.  Then 
the  President  goes  cmisideraUy  further  by 
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suj^esiinij  tliat  as  far  as  Harvard  is  con- 
rerm-d  thr  I'^iiflits  of  iiitfrrollfgiale  font- 
ball  mifiht  l>«*  preserved,  and  inan\  ot  the 
abuses  removed,  if  die  tdevfii  played  only 
one  game  every  year-Mke  ome  with  Yale. 
Prrsideot  Lowell  doubts  wiiether  It  is  nee* 
f9Mry«  for  the  sake  of  rousing  among  the 
ttndeate  interest  in  physical  exercise,  to 
maintain  **a  public  spectacle  attended  by 
thousands  of  spectators  every  Saturday 
tdrouL'lioiil  the  autumn"  or  whether  sueh 
J  >p«-<  tac-le  should  be  maintained  **for  any 
ether  olijtxi.  ' 

This  "uliier  object"  we  assume  to  be  the 
treasury  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Aasoda- 
tion.  Everybody  knows  that  for  a  long 
time  football  has  been  the  only  large 
mooey'inaker  among  our  intercollegiate 
sports  and  that  the  surplus  income  from 
that  game  has  Iwen  used  to  support  others 
and  to  provide  additional  opportunities 
for  physical  exercise  Ity  the  students  in 
the  College.  \\  itiiin  reasonalde  limits 
dial  policy  is  probably  unobjectionable, 
but  during  the  past  year  or  two  the  foot- 
ball managonent  has  been  rather  sharply 
criticised  for  what»  it  is  alleged,  has  been 
ronmiercialism  in  making  up  the  schedule 
of  games. 

The  experiment  of  discontinuing  all  our 
f(»<»thall  prames  except  the  one  with  Vale 
Would  lie  an  iiiterestini:  one.  It  would,  we 
are  inclined  to  i»elie\r,  tend  to  reduce  the 
excessive  attention  which  Harvard  fool- 
hall  now  receives  from  the  public;  there 
b  no  way  of  telling  in  advance  how  much 
good  it  would  do  in  the  student  body. 
One  well-known  Harvard  man  has  pre* 
dieted  that  football  will  never  take  its 
proper  place  until  attendance  at  the  games 
is  confined  to  the  undergraduates.  An- 
•>ther  asks  whv  the  undergraduates  should 
have  such  preferemc  "To  he  sure," 
he  says,  *"they  are  ( andidatcs  for  the  team, 
and  some  of  them  play  on  it.  But  is  not 
that  ftmctiMi  about  the  only  one  they 
have  to  perform  in  connection  with  foot* 


ball?  The  graduates  select  the  coaches 
and  do  the  ci>aching;  the  graduates  pick 
out  the  players;  the  graduates  make  up 
the  schedule  of  games.  ()n  this  basis  it 
would  be  more  ui  keeping  to  provide  that 
only  graduates  should  be  permitted  to  see 
the  games." 

The  Crimson^  in  an  editorial  in  one  of 
its  issues  last  week«  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "athletics  are  fully  as  important  to 
the  I  nivcrsity  as  studies."  We  confess* 
that  statement  seeiii>  to  us  to  be  a  little 
evlicuie.  W<'  would  rather  sav  that  the 
conduct  of  intert  ollegiate  athletics  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  matters  which  the  ad- 
ministratoTs  and  teachers  in  American  col- 
l^jM  have  to  think  about.  As  President 
Lowell  puts  it  in  his  report:  **  .  .  .  it 
would  be  well  for  faculties,  administrators, 
and  governing  boards  to  consider  afresh 
the  proper  place  of  public  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests  in  the  scheme  of  edu- 
cation.'* 

•    •  • 

Lightning    P'o^wwr  Ward  in  his  inter- 
Rods.         esting  article  on  **I1iunder- 
storms  of  the  United  States,** 
published  in  this  issue,  gives  a  strong  in- 

dorsetnent  to  the  lightning  rod.  It  was 
highly  esteemed  in  the  eighties,  when  its 
bristling  points  de<-orated  the  roof  of  near- 
ly e\ery  farm-house  and  barn  from  ridge- 
pole to  eaves,  hut  later  it  fell  into  disre- 
pute; in  fact  people  btvame  as  anxious  to 
strip  their  property  of  lightning  rods  as 
they  had  formerly  been  eager  to  install 
them;  the  idea  spread  that  the  instruments, 
instead  of  warding  off  strokes,  actually 
induced  them  by  attrac  ting  flashes  that 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  harmlessly  in 
open  spates.  Now  that  investigation 
sho\s>  that  the  lightning  rod  i>-  ')()  j)er 
cent,  efhcient.  an*  wv  to  sec  annthci  elllnr- 
esence,  similar  to  that  cd  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  burgeoning  about  the  brows  of 
our  buildings?  And  the  lightning  rod 
agent — can  he  come  back? 
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Thunderstorms  of  the  United  States 

Extracts  fbom  a  Pubuc  Lectuke  by  Rokrt  DbC  Ward,  PkonssM  or  Cloiatouoct. 


THE  thuiiderstoiiiis  of  the  eastern 
United  States  are  characteristio 
American  phenoinena.    In  aiae,  in- 

fpnsitv.  and  frrrinenry  of  orriirronce  thcy 
are  unique.  No  other  country  in  our  lati- 
tudes can  approach  us  in  this  respect. 
Hundreds  of  observers,  carrfully.  noting 
the  times  of  occurrence  of  various  critical 
phenomena,  have  fiirnislied  the  data  which 
have  made  it  possible  to  trace  the  life- 
historjr  of  many  of  our  thunderstorms. 
We  have  been  able  to  plot  their  position  at 
SUOCessivc  half-hotir.  hour,  or  longer  in- 
tervals. Thus,  and  not  by  individual  ob- 
servations at  a  single  station,  can  we  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of 
these  phenomena. 

Our  larper  thunderstorms  occur  within 
certain  well-dehned  areas  or  zonea.  These 
lones  of  activily  move  eastward  across 
country.  Thus,  on  successive  days.  States 
farther  and  farther  to  the  east  have  their 
thunderstorms  under  conditions  simihir  to 
those  which  previously  prevailed  to  the 
west  Borne  along  by  the  upper  currents 
at  the  levels  of  the  thunderclouds*  our 
thunderstorms  themselves  also  move  east- 
ward, spreading  out  as  they  go.  The  area 
which  a  single  storm  covers  is  therefore 
usually  roughly  fan-shaped,  the  handle  of 
the  fan  being  toward  the  west.  With  the 
speed  of  a  niodei  atelv  fast  train  ( 30  to  W 
miles  an  hour  l  liiey  travel  on  their  way. 
Sometimes  they  rush  ahead  faster  than  the 
fastest  express  (50  or  more  miles  an 
hour).  Sometimes  they  move  no  faster 
than  a  horse  can  trot,  or  occasionally  even 
come  to  a  dead  stop  for  a  short  time. 
Knowing  the  rate  of  prc^ression  and  the 
duration  of  the  rain  at  any  place,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  determine  the  width  of 
the  area  over  which  rain  is  falling  at  one 
time.  Thus,  if  die  storm  moves  at  40 
miles  an  hour  and  the  rain  lasts  half  an 
hour,  the  width  of  the  rain  belt  is  about 


20  miles.  Its  length  corresponds  to  tlie 
length  of  the  storm  frmit  This  area  is 
generally  roughly  lens^haped,  convex  to 
the  east,  concave  to  the  west. 

Our  thunderstorms  are  not  all  alike. 
There  are  some  which  are  almost  tomadic 
in  their  violence,  last  for  hoars,  and  cross 
several  States,  covering  a  distance  as  great 
as  that  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
Atlantic.  There  are  some  so  small  and  so 
mild  that  they  are  limited  to  a  county  or 
two  in  a  single  State,  and  Inring  but  a  few 
peals  of  thunder  in  a  gentle  shower  of 
rain. 

No  part  of  the  country  is  entirely  free 
frmn  thunderstorms.     The  centres  of 

greatest  activity  are  in  Florida  and  north- 
ern New  Mexico.  It  is  noticeable  that  these 
two  regions  diiler  markedly  from  one  an- 
other In  altitude  as  well  as  in  climate.  In 
both  cases  the  storms  are  diiefly  local 
phenomena.  Topojrraphy  is  seen  to  have 
an  important  control  over  the  occurrence 
of  thunderstorms.  The  nothern  tier  of 
States  has  distinctly  fewer  thunderstorms 
than  the  southern.  It  is  over  the  immense 
area  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  our 
greatest  State-wide  tliunderstorms  occur. 
Tliroughout  lUm  area,  also,  <m  hot  sum* 
mer  afternoons,  hundreds  of  scattering 
sporadic  thunderstorms  often  spring  up.  of 
local  importance  l)ecause  .supplying  rain, 
hut  not  combined  into  any  general  system 
or  group.  These  local  storms  are  more 
frequent  in  southern  tions,  especially  in 
our  Gulf  States,  and  during  the  warmer 
months  may  occur  in  spells,  day  after  day, 
with  almost  tropical  regularity. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  that  thunderstorm  rains  do 
not  reach  the  trround.  but  evaporate  on  the 
way  from  cloud  to  earth..  With  exasperat- 
ing frequency  die  farmers  of  the  Great 
Plains  watch  the  building  up  of  iwmenae 
thunderstorm  clouds  on  hot  awmmer  af> 
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Meteorological  Records  Obtained  by  means  of  Self-Rccording  Instru* 
menti  doring  the  PasMge  of  a  Sninmer  Thunderatorm  at  Blue  Hill  Ob- 

se-rvaton-,  Readville,  Mass.  The  changes  in  Pressure,  Temperature,  and 
Relative  Humidity,  and  the  Time  and  Amount  of  Rainfall  are  Here 
Shown. 


Irrnoons;  see  the  <!radual  preparation  for 
tiic  production  (»f  a  lieavy  and  inuch-need- 
»•(!  rain,  onlv  lo  he  <li->uppointed  by  the 
failure  of  the  shower  lo  survive  until  it 
falls  to  the  surface.  Similarly,  many 
thunderslorms  form  over  the  hi^ier  • 
moontaiiLs  of  our  western  plateau  States 
and  drift  off  (i\pr  the  lowlands  t(»  the 
east.  Their  vain  rompletely  evap(»rat<>> 
Itefore  it  <  an  reach  the  parched  and  dusty 
ground,  or  pi  rhaps  they  give  only  a  dis* 
appointing  sprinkle  instead  of  the  heavy 
shower  which  has  been  seen  falling  on  the 
•distant  mountain  slopes,  and  whirli  tempo- 
rarily replenished  the  mountain  stream.s. 

The  thunderstorms  of  the  mountains  and 
phtfeaoB  of  the  west  are  chiefly  local, 
short-lived,  and  sporadic.  They  find  their 
opportunity  in  the  M'arm  air  ascending 
the  mountain  sides,  or  rising  from  the 


broad  plateaus.  They  supply  much  of  the 
heavier  rainfall  of  the  higher  elevations 
comnionlv  kiioun  as  "islands"  of  rainfall, 
although  much  more  appropriately  termed 
**lake8."  Moat  of  them  are  horn  and  die 
unnoticed  and  unrecorded  on  faraway  im- 
inhabited  slopes,  or  in  deep  rocky  canyons 
renii'ti-  fiotii  human  settlements.  Occas- 
ionally there  coiiicM  a  sudden  torrential 
downpour  over  a  limited  area  of  arid 
mountain  country — a  '^cloud-burst,"  so- 
called — which  in  a  few  minutes  changes 
dry  river  beds  in  deep  canyons  into  rag- 
ing torrents;  tearing  down  with  irresistible 
violence;  sweeping  away  hunters,  pros- 
pectors, farmers,  cattle,  everything  with- 
in reach  of  the  seething  waters.  Strongly 
contrasted  with  such  heavy  downpours,  are 
the  great  clouds  of  dust  produced  by  the 
squall  winds  of  thunderstorms  which  ad- 
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vance  across  our  westeni  plains  and  des« 

prts-  without  bringjinp  any  rain.  These 
are  oflen  rral  dust  stfirms. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  ihuntierstorms  arc 
comparatively  infrequent  and  usually  very 
light,  although  in  northern  inland  sections 
their  hail  does  often  injure  crops.  Thev 
are  not  often  experienced  on  the  immedi- 
lOe  coast,  bnl  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
interior  valleys  and  on  the  mountains. 
They  are  characteristic  summer  phe- 
nonipiia  (ui  the  higher  mountain  slopes  and 
furnish  much,  or  all,  of  the  "dry  season" 
rainfall  of  these  localities. 

Thunderstorms  of  past  years  ("fossil 
thunderstorms")  may  often  be  detected  hv 
the  damage  done  by  their  squall  winds  in 
uprooting  and  breaking  off  trees  in  forests, 
and  by  the  **fulgurites**  of  vitrified  sand, 
caused  by  lightning  flashes  which  strudc 
into  the  earth. 

In  relation  to  man's  activities  it  is  of 
significance  that  most  thunderstorms  oc* 
cur  at  the  time  of  year  and  at  hours  when 
outdoor  aclivitit^  are  at  their  height — i.  e., 
in  the  warmer  nmnths  and  the  warm  hours 
of  middle  or  later  afternoon.  Whatever 
benefit  or  injury  they  may  bring  therefore 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention.  These 
are  the  times  \»hrn  farmers  arc  likdv  to 
be  at  work  in  their  fields  ajid  when  those 
who  enjoy  summer  vacations  are  making 
the  most  of  their  outdoor  life.  Yet  thun* 
derstorm-  may  come  at  any  time,  day  or 
night.  Often  we  aro  a\\akcned  from  a 
sound  bleep  by  llie  heavy  rain-fall,  the 
lightning,  and  the  thunder  of  a  late  night 
or  an  early  morning  storm,  which  began 
in  the  afternoon  snmc  disfanrr  lo  the 
west.  .Night  thunderstorms  seem  to  be  less 
frequent  in  the  Gulf  province  and  in  the 
Southern  States  generally  than  elsewhere 
in  the  East.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
<<<Miparalively  rare  thimderst(»rms  of 
winter  prefer  the  evening  and  night  hours. 

The  season  of  thunderstorms  varies 
inoK'  or  less  according  to  latitude.  The 
Soulliern  Slates  mav  l»f»  ^^aid  to  be  in  the 
thinuierslorm  U-lt  tliroiijihout  the  year.  In 
tlie  Gulf  province  thunderstorms,  or  gen- 
eral rains  accompanied  by  thunder,  are 


not  uncommon  in  winter,  occurring  with 
decreasing  frequency  northward.    In  win* 

ter  the  centre  of  maximum  thunder-storm 
activity  is  over  tlie  Middle  Gulf  States. 
This  center  moves  northward  as  spring  and 
summer  come  on.  advancil^  both  north 
and  west.  By  July  the  centres  of  maxi- 
mum activity  are  in  Florida  and  in  New 
Mexico.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
December  brings  fewest  diunderstorms, 
and  July  the  moat.  Late  spring  and  early 
summer  l)ring  considerable  thunderstorm 
rain-fall,  which  is  of  marked  economic 
importance,  over  tibe  eaMem  Rodcy  Moun- 
tain  foothills  and  the  Great  Plains.  Over 
the  plateau  region  the  thunderstorms  of 
late  summer  are  the  most  freijucnt.  In 
]\ew  Mexico  and  Arizona  these  bring  the 
well*marked  summer  rainy  season  of  thoee 
States  (July-August  \ . 

On  the  Pacilic  slope,  while  the  inlatid 
thunderstorms  show  a  preference  for  sum- 
mer, the  rarer  ones  of  the  immediate  coast 
develop  chiefly  in  vnnter. 

The  thunderstorms  of  the  eastern  Ignited 
States  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
through  all  types  of  our  summer  weather. 
They  come,  numerous,  widely  extended, 
well  marked,  during  a  few  days,  and  then 
there  is  a  lull.  Perhaps  two  or  three  or 
more  days  of  cooler,  clearer  weather  pass 
by  with  but  a  few  scattering  ones,  or  none 
at  all.  This  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
periodicity  is  related  to  the  larger  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere,  and  may  often 
l>e  taken  advantage  of  in  planning  out- 
'door  work  or  sport.  Thunderstorms  de- 
pend upon  temperatures,  below  and  aloft. 
Thev  niay  result:  (1)  from  the  excessive 
heating  of  the  lower  air  ("heat  thunder- 
storms'*) ;  or  (2)  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  lower  and  upper  currents  under  the 
control  of  a  passing  cyclonic  storm  area 
("cvcjotiic  iliunderstorms")  :  or  (3)  from 
a  combination  of  both  causes. 

The  preponderance  of  thunderstorms  in 
the  afternoon  hours  shows  that  the  warm- 
ing of  the  lower  aii^  hv  the  sun  during  the 
dav  plavs  an  important  part  in  thunder- 
storm development,  whatever  may  be  the 
special  relations  of  the  air  currents  belowr 
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dmta  of  Tliree  Separate  and  Diitiitct  ThanderatoriM 

which  occurrfil  on  a  June  Afternoon  in  New  England. 
The  Lines  Show  llie  Successive  Portions  of  the  Front  of 
the  Advancing  Rain  Area.  The  Figures  Show  the  Hours 
and  Half-hours.  All  Three  Storm*  were  Active  between 
Noon  and  1  P.  If. 


ami  aloft.  But  \vc  also  know  that  most  of 
our  thunderstorms,  and  indeed  all  our 
tai^ger  and  best-developed  ones,  occur  in 
a  fairly  definite  position  with  relation  to  a 
<-pnirp  of  low  prr^'.nrc  Hence  the  name, 
"cyclonic  thunderstorms," 

For  general  climatic  purposes  we  may 
^p  our  soKMdIed  **cyclonic**  thunder* 
<iorm«  in  relation  to  the  weather  types  in 
which  ihev  occur  as  follows.  There  are 
'a;  the  thunderstorms  which  spring  up  in 
the  hot.  mugiry,  southerly  winds  in  front 
'southeast  )  of  an  approarhin<;  eyclonic 
'fntre.  When  the  storms  of  this  proup  de- 
velop some  distance  in  advance  of  4he 
cyclonic  centre — i.  e.  well  within  the  belt 
aif  sootlierly  winds — the  same  %nnds  pre- 
vail after  the  storm  <as  before  k,  and  a 
cooler  day  following  need  not  be  looked 
for. 

The  second  group  (b)  includes  most  of 
die  largest  and  bat  developed  thunder- 
storms, of  the  eastern  Ignited  States.  These 
'<t:ur  in  or  close  to  the  transition  zone 
tjciwecn  the  warm,  muggy  weatlier  brought 
bjr  the  southerly  winds  in  front  of  a  pass- 


inp  cyclonic  area,  and  the  cooler,  drier, 
clear  weatlier  which  conies  with  tlie  west- 
erly and  northwesterly  winds  in  its  rear. 
The  ideal  conditions  for  this  type  are  at- 
tained when  the  ciuilra^fed  soiitlierly  and 
westerly  winds  arc  in  the  most  marked 
opposition.  This  happens  when  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  low-pressure  area  is 
Irouuh  or  V-shaped,  making  what  ii«  known 
as  a  "w itid-shift  line."  Here  the  cooler 
westerly  winds  may  easily  underrun,  and 
lift  up,  the  warmer,  damper  southerly 
winds.  Here  is  a  natural  region  for  vio- 
lent overtiirnin!.'-^  and  conflicts,  and  here 
our  most  severe  thunderstorms  and  our 
still  more  severe  tornadoes  are  formed. 
Along  this  wind-shift  line  there  often  de- 
velops a  long  row  of  thunderstorms  (  "line 
thiMiderstorms"  they  mav  well  he  called), 
progressing  eastward  as  a  body  with  the 
advance  of  <he  trough  itself.  Thunder- 
storms of  this  type  (b)  are  usually  fol- 
lowed hy  two  or  three  days  of  bright, 
( lear,  cool  weather. — our  summer  cool 
wave,  refreshing,  invigorating,  health- 
giving.    In  winter,  thunderstorms  of  thb 
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same  type  occur  over  our  southern  and 
South  Atlantic  coast  States,  occasionallv 
reaching  as  far  north  as  New  England. 
Hie  proverb  current  in  parts  of  the  South, 
that  **a  thunderstorm  in  winter  means 
rolder  weather,"  refers  to  the  fall  in  tem- 
perature brought  by  the  northwesterly 
winds  as  the  wmd«d^t  line  passes. 

Thimderstorms  also  occur  (c)  in  the 
belt  of  westerly  winds  on  the  rear  (soulh- 
wej?t)  of  a  cyclonic  centre  which  has  al- 
ready passed  by  on  the  north.  These 
come  on  generally  fine  days,  cooler,  and 
more  comfortable  than  our  "hot  spells." 
Tliev  are  sniallrr  aiul  less  violent  than 
those  of  the  preceding  class  (b)  and  are 
not  followed  by  as  marked  a  fall  in  tern 
perature,  for  they  themselves  occur  in  the 
cool  quadrant  of  a  cyclone.  Our  north- 
west winter  snow  squalls  are  prohahly  es- 
sentially of  the  same  nature.  Sometimes  a 
line  thunderstorm  at  the  end  of  a  general 
rain  results  in  a  definUe  clearing.  Favor- 
able tliiiiulcrstorin  conditions  are  occasion- 
ally found  where  temperatures  are  sharply 
contrasted  along  the  boundary  line  between 
warmer  and  ccwler  winds,  as,  e.  g.  near 
the  New  England  coast,  where  a  cool  east- 
erly wind  from  the  ocean  pushes  its  way 
into  a  general  flow  of  warm  southerly 
winds  over  the  land. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  the  winter  ihun&r- 
stoini'^  of  the  California  coast  move  in 
from  the  o(  ran  in  conneefion  with  jreneral 
cyclonic  conditions.  Karlhcr  north,  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  summer 
thunderstorms  are  usually  associated  with 
a  low-pressure  area  originating  in  the 
heated  valleys  of  central  and  northern 
California. 

Heat  thunderstorms  are  those  which 
spring  up  locally,  on  hot,  muggy,  relative 
ly  calm  da  vs.  when  there  is  a  generally 
uniform,  rather  "nondescript"  pressure 
distribution,  near  or  but  slightly  below 
normal,  over  a  wide  area.  Tliey  often  de- 
velop at  many  widrlv-srattered  plares  on 
the  same  day,  sometimes  over  the  whole 
r^on  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
especially  in  and  near  mountains.  They 
usually  maintain  thdr  own  identity  with- 


out uniting  with  their  fellows;  are  small 
affairs,  moving  hut  short  distances;  not 
lasting  through  tiie  night,  but  perhaps  de- 
veloping again,  day  after  day,  throughout 
a  favorable  spell  of  weather.  While  ^ey 
are  far  from  uncommon  over  the  Central 
and  northern  portions  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  are 
chiefly  diaraoteristic  of  the  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  coast  States,  and  of  the  mountain 
and  |)lateau  districts  of  the  plateau  and 
PaciUc  provinces. 

Thunderstorms  bring  us  much  that  is  of 
benefit.  To  them  we  owe  much,  in  parts 
of  the  country  even  most,  of  mir  -itrircj  and 
summer  rainfall.  \\  iflioul  thuudei showers, 
our  great  staple  crops  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  would  never  reach  maturity. 
One  good  thundt  r>Inn\er  over  a  consider- 
able area  at  a  critic  al  crop  stage  i«  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  Ameri- 
can farmers.  Our  stock  markets  time  and 
again  show  the  favorable  reaction  of  such 
conditions  upon  the  prices  of  cereals  and 
also  of  railroad  and  other  stocks.  Tluin- 
dershowers  break  sunmier  droughts; 
cleanse  the  dusty  air;  refresh  the  parched 
earth;  replenish  failing  streams  and 
brooks;  and  briuL^  <  .tol  e\'enings  and  nights 
after  sultry  and  oppressive  days. 

It  is  of  c(msiderable  human  and  eco- 
nomic importance  that  the  larger  thimder- 
storms are  not  everywhere  equally  severe. 
They  are  not  a  well-united  whole,  but 
rather  a  series  of  storms  loosely  connected, 
moving  as  a  body.  Thus  their  action  is 
uneven,  their  intensity  varies,  and  their 
destructive  effects  are  usually  limited  to 
relatively  narrow  belts.  This  fact  of  vary- 
ing intensity  along  the  storm  front  prob- 
ably explains  the  popular  belief  that 
thunderstorms  often  "divide."  A  careful 
charting  of  all  New  England  lluinder- 
storms  in  1886  and  1887  failed  to  roufirm 
the  belief  that  there  is  any  **dividing**  in 
any  spec^ial  localities.  Only  very  rarely 
do  breaks  in  the  stortn  front  kei>p  their 
position  in  the  mass  of  the  moWng  storm, 
and  travel  some  distance  with  k.  There  is 
another  popular  belief  that  thunderstorm 
movements  are  controlled  by  topography. 
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It  is  true  that  the  smaller,  more  local 
'it<^»rm'i  nre  inflnenceil.  hnth  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  movements,  hv  topopraphv,  es- 
pecially by  mountains  and  river  valleys, 
imt  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  die  larger 
thunderstorms,  whose  mechanism  is  chief* 
ly  at  work  in  the  clouds  and  which  move 
under  tiie  control  of  the  higher  air  cur- 
renCs,  can  be  appreciably  affected  by  hills 
and  valleys. 

Mf-t  ftf  our  heaviest  short  downpours 
come  in  tJiutiderstorms,  except  in  the  coast 
di«>trict9  which  are  visited  by  West  Indian 
hurricanes.  The  thunder  squall  is  a 
phenomenon  of  no  slight  importance.  It 
is  oft«"n  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal 
to  human  life,  for  it  readily  capsizes 
small  sailboats  and  canoes.  Its  sudden 
comiiifr  ahoold  be  carefully  guarded 
againsi..  It  is  often  sufficiently  violent  to 
snap  off  branches  and  to  beat  down  stand- 
ing crops;  more  rarely  to  uproot  trees  and 
to  wreck  buildings.  The  more  severe 
tfaunder^'ioi  MIS  are  occasionally  aoccnn- 
panietl  by  hail.  Fortunately,  however, 
hail  falls  over  narrow  belts  in  the  general 
^orm  raass,  so  that  the  damage  is  confined 
to  relatively  small  areas.  When  the  hail- 
tt^wiCT  are  large,  windows  are  broken, 
crops  ruined,  and  small  animals  and  birds 
are  killed.  Hail  iniiurance  is  a  natural  de- 
velopmeot  in  man*s  rdation  to  ibis  hostile 


weather  element,  but  is  still  in  a  rather 

primitive  stage  in  the  I'ntte<1  States,  where- 
as in  Europe  the  situation  lias  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out  and  hail  insurance  is 
thoroughly  organised.  Hail  falls  most  of- 
ten in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  more 
often  in  the  States  of  the  central  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Valley  than  over  the  Gulf 
province  or  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  is  much  needless  fear  of  light- 
ning.  Most  thunderstorms  are  harmless. 
Many  lightning  flashes  are  too  weak  to 
cause  death.  Large  numbers  of  flashes  are 
from  cloud  to  cloud  and  do  not  affect  our 
safety.  Between  700  and  800  persons  are 
struck  hv  lightning  and  killed  each  year 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  average,  and 
probably  fully  twice  as  many  are  injured. 
There  are  certain  large  facts  in  our  re- 
lation to  li^tning  which  are  well  estab- 
lished. Isolated  houses  and  farm  build- 
ings in  the  country  are  more  liable  to  be 
Struck  dian  city  buildings.  Our  modem 
city  skjwsrapers.  with  their  steel-frame  con- 
struction, are  in  themselves  excellent  light- 
ning conductors.  In  general,  the  nearer 
we  are  to  the  seat  of  electrical  activity,  the 
greater  the  danger.  Tlie  risk  (tf  being 
struck  by  lightning  is,  therefore,  greater 
on  mountains,  up  to  a  certain  height,  than 
in  valleys  and  on  lowlands.  The  "light- 
ning zone**  on  motmtains  is  at  about  the 
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If'Vfl  of  the  base  of  the  thunderstorm 
tlouds.  Above  l>fb)W  it  there  is  {great- 
er safety.  Its  altitude  varies  with  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  iknndenlomi  develop- 
ment.  It  may  reach  up  to  the  summits  of 
the  lower  elf^vations.  while  the  higher 
mountain  tops  may  rise  safely  above  it. 

The  approved  modern  scientific  method 
of  lightning  protection  consists^  esMittialo 
ly,  in  inclosing  the  building  in  a  metal 
"cape"  or  wire  network,  well  grounded.  A 
retent  investigation  into  the  value  of  light- 
ning rods  in  protecting  buildings  in  the 
United  States  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  liglvtning  rods  in  prc- 
ventinir  lightning  strokes  is  about  90  per 
cent.  W  hether  it  is  worth  while  to  pro- 
tect a  particular  building  depends  upon 
its  location;  the  question  of  fire  insur* 
anoe;  the  owner's  fear  of  personal  injury 
or  loss  of  life;  his  willingness  to  go  to  ad- 
ditional expense  for  more  safety;  his  de- 
sire to  save  his  property  from  possible  loss 
by  fire;  and  other  considerations.  Hun- 
dreds of  fires  in  houses  and  other  build- 
ings are  started  every  year  by  lightning. 
Nearly  all  of  these  fires,  and  a  consider* 
able  loss  of  human  life,  could  certainly  be 
prevented  if  modem  methods  of  lightning 
protection  were  generally  employed. 

Our  vast  primeval  forests  were  fire- 
swept  long  before  the  careless  white  camp- 
er, or  lumberman,  or  hunter  left  his 
sinoltb-ring  camp  fire  to  spread  over  great 
stretches  of  valuable  timberlauid — long  be- 
fore the  screaming  locomotive  threw  out 
its  showers  of  sparks  to  start  the  dreaded 
forest  fire.  Lightning  was  striking  then 
as  it  strikes  now.  Forest  fires  are  wide- 
spread, and  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
country.  Tliey  cause  great  loss  of  valu* 
able  timber.  They  occasionally  sweep 
away  houses,  and  even  villages,  and  cause 
loss  of  life.  Lightning  ranks  second  only 
to  locmnotivea  in  startmg  forest  fires. 
Such  fires  are  natural  results  of  thunder- 
storm activity.  Thev  are  inevitable  and 
unavoidable  in  their  inception,  but  greater 
watchfulness  will  prevent  many  of  them 
from  spreading.  TVees  are  often  atrudc  by 
lightning.  Tliey  are  natural  conductors; 


there  are  millions  of  them;  and  they  are 
often  in  the  "lightning  zone"  on  jnountain 
slopes.  It  is,  however,  encouraging  to 
know  that  probably  not  more  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  trees  which  are  struck  are  set 
on  fire.  Many  trees  which  are  especially 
exposed  to  lightning  show  evidence  of 
having  been  struck  several  limes.  It  is  not 
true,  as  this  and  other  facts  show,  that 
^'lightning  never  Strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place." 

The  danger  of  forest  fires  is  naturally 
greatest  in  dry  spells,  in  districts  of  in* 
frequent  rains.  The  thunderstorm  itself 
often  puts  out  its  own  fires  by  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain. 

The  relations  of  thunderstorms  to  hu- 
man life  and  to  many  human  activities  are 
so  close  that  thundierslorm  forecasts  as- 
sume a  high  degree  of  importance.  General 
thunderstorm  conditions,  as  has  been  seen, 
progress  in  an  easterly  direction.  Their 
position  may  thus  be  fairly  accurrtely 
forecasted,  in  the  same  way  as  general 
rains  are  forecasted. 

But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  pur  large 
thunderstorms  to  be  *'patchy'*  and  irregu* 
lar  in  intensity,  many  local  thunderstorms 
occur  whose  springing  up  in  specific  lo- 
calities ran  not  possibly  be  foretold.  Thus, 
whereas  the  general  weather  conditions 
may  be  favoriJ»Ie  for  the  growtfi  of  local 
thunderstorms,  and  the  forecast  may  men- 
tion local  showers  or  thunderstorms,  our 
own  particular  locality  may  receive  no 
rain. 

oasERVATomr  dc  australiat 

R'-f'-rriiig  to  a  report  from  .\u8tralia  tliat  the 
BOttthern  atatioa  <rf  the  Harvard  College  Observa-' 
tory  may  be  OMfved  from  Areqvlpa,  Peru,  to 
Queensland,  the  Observatory  officials  state  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  change. 
An  faiflaential  mesaber  of  the  Qaeenaland  govern- 
ment sugnestwl  recently  that  a  site  niiftht  be 
found  there  which  would  prove  more  advantage- 
ous than  .Arequipa,  and  receifwl  permission  from 
Harvard  to  po  so  far  as  to  have  meteorological  ob- 
servationii  made  to  determine  the  conditions  for 
astronomical  work  in  Queensland.  No  definite 
offer  of  a  site  has  been  received,  howeter,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  onlikely  that  any  decisuHl  one  way 
or  tiw  other  will  be  made  for  the  pnssat 
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Harvard  Students  are  Serious  and  Responsible 


HAKVARD  undergraduates  are  on  the 
iHiole  more  sensible  of  their  obliga> 
lions  to  the  community,  more  ma« 
ture  in  mind,  and  more  serious  than  they 
were  ten  or  twenty  years  apo.  Tliat  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Henry  A. 
Yeomans  in  hb  report  as  Dean  of  Har- 
vaid  (  (  Ilege  for  the  academic  year  1920- 
21 — his  last  report  in  that  capacity,  as  he 
has  resigned  from  the  deanship.  Profes- 
sor Yeomans  is  doubtful  whether  the  war 
of  the  students  improved  or 
lowered  their  work  in  Collq|e»  uid  then 
jroes  on  to  say  that  "in  general  we  have 
nu  convincing  evidence  that  military  dis- 
cipline, as  our  students  underwent  it, 
makes  for  or  against  self-discipline.** 

"It  seems  clear  that,  irrespective  of  the 
effects  of  the  war,  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  is  more  responsible  and  more  sensi- 
ble of  its  obligations  to  the  community 
than  it  was  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
This  is  dup  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  College 
have  been  slowly  but  steadily  raned.  The 
undei^raduate  will  answer  any  reasonable 
demand  that  is  fairly  enforced.  He  works 
more  and  he  works  more  inlellifiently  than 
he  used  to  do.  He  does  and  says  things 
that  his  elders,  including  the  Dean,  do 
not  always  approve;  but  he  is  in  earnest. 
He  criticizes  the  Faculty  and  especially 
the  olBcers  of  administration,  sometimes 
with  reason,  sometimes  without;  but  criti* 
cism,  even  if  it  be  always  unreasonable,  is 
better  than  indifference. 

"This  attitude  toward  college  work  is 
leBected  in  general  conduct.  The  boyish 
pranks  that  were  common  twenty>five 
years  ago  have,  at  least  for  the  time,  al- 
most wholly  disappeared.  There  is  too 
much  serious  business  on  hand.  Though 
yoonger  in  years,  the  students  are  older  in 
faalnis  of  miad. 


"They  take  a  keener  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  general  c<nnmunity  and 
react  more  sharply  to  its  feelings  and 
opinions.  The  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  for 
instance,  illustrate^  this  tendency.  If  it 
be  true,  as  many  liavc  thought,  that  since 
the  passage  of  the  ei|^teenth  amendment 
a  small  firoup  of  students  have  drunk  bad 
liquor  with  .1  hravado  which  has  made 
them  conspicuous,  the  same  statement 
could  be  made  as  trutlifully  of  small 
groups  of  their  elders  in  most  of  our 
<  itit's.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
clear  that  fewer  students  drink  alcoholic 
liquor  and  fewer  students  drink  it  to  ex- 
cess than  ever  before* 

"This  keeping  closer  atep  with  ihe  gen- 
era!  piihlic  is  due  in  part  to  the  extremely 
democratic  character  of  our  student  body. 
Our  undergraduates  come  from  families  in 
every  walk  of  life  and  make  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  society  at  large.  But  it  is  also 
due  in  large  part  to  the  growing  convic- 
tion among  the  students  that  they  come  to 
college,  not  merely  to  spend  four  pleasant 
years,  nor  even  to  pursue  scholarship  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  to  train  their 
minds  for  the  service  of  the  public.  If 
such  training  is  to  be  effective,  students 
must  not  drift  away  from  the  public  they 
are  to  serve. 

"It  would  be  well  if  the  corrmiunity  at 
large,  and  especially  if  graduates  and  tlie 
relatives  and  friends  of  undei^aduates, 
could  appreciate,  as  the  students  them- 
selves  are  beginning  to  do,  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  College.  We  are  administering 
a  great  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
We  expend  upon  the  inatructitm  of  every 
student  hundreds  of  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  tuition  fee  which  he  pays,  not  >iiiiply 
because  we  think  it  well  for  the  student, 
but  also  because  we  think  it  well  for  the 
public  that  we  should  do  so.  If  a  student 
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foib  to  profit  by  his  instruction,  be  in> 

jures  not  only  Iiimsdf  and  the  College, 

but  the  piihlir  as  well. 

**Tlie  students  themselves  realize  this 
fact.  Those  who  are  sent  away  are  the 
first  to  admit  that  they  have  been  recreant 
to  thr  public  good.  But  too  often  their 
friends  and  relatives  assume  that  the  only 
parties  to  the  controversy  are  the  College 
on  one  side  and  the  student  and  his  family 
on  the  other.  They  seem  not  to  appreci* 
ate  that  time,  money,  and  effort  ha\»'  Iteen 
wasted  from  which  the  public  is  entitled 
to  demand  a  profitaUe  rrtum.  .  .  . 

**ColI^e  generations  are  short,  and  col- 
lege traditions  are  quickly  made  and  al- 
tered. An  experienre  of  nearly  ten  years 
in  the  uflice  covers  many  changes.  We 
have  our  ups  and  downs.  Tlie  period  fol* 
lowing  the  war  has  been  a  trying  time,  for 
in  the  idlh'pes.  as  well  n«  in  society  at 
large,  ue  have  had  to  meet  llie  temporary 
drift  toward  relaxation  of  moral  standards 
which  usually  sets  in  after  a  great  war. 
But  the  deep  and  Aeady  current  of  college 
life  moves  ever  forward.  The  quality  of 
the  students  never  really  fails.  The  Dean 
sees  much  that  is  unworthy,  but  he  sees 
far  more  that  is  strong  and  sound  and  in- 
spirinir.  He  incurs  hostility  and  re«ent- 
ment.  hut  he  also  meets  warm  appreciation 
and  gratitude  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
effort.  Though  his  work  is  before  bun,  his 
reward  is  with  him.  If  there  were  none 
cKc.  his  abidiri'j  failh  in  the  undergradu* 
ate  would  be  regard  enough." 

PASTEUR  MEDAL  DEBATE  TRIALS 
As  the  result  of  elimination  trials  held  recent* 
ly,  the  following  six  undergraduates  have  been 
retained  to  debate  for  the  Pasteur  Medal  on  Feb. 
16:  B.  H.  Kuluu,  '22,  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  P.  R. 
Harmcl,  '23,  of  Clefdand;  H.  W.  Hardy,  '22,  of 
Cambridge;  H.  J.  Friendly.  "23.  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.; 
S.  A.  Rosenblatt,  '22,  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  E.  D. 
HtttehiiiMNi,  *22,  of  Lowdl. 

The  judges  at  the  elimination  trials  were  mem- 
bers of  the  French  department:  Professors  Mer- 
der  and  Hawkiiit,  sad  Mr.  Ridche.  At  the  fiml 
contest,  whirh  will  be  held  in  the  Music  Build- 
ing, each  one  of  the  six  candidates  for  the  medal 
will  »peak  ten  nhmtes  on  the  subject,  "Resohred: 
That  the  army  program  of  F'rance  as  announced 
at  the  Disarmament  Conference  is  justifiable." 


DR.  STRONG'S  NEW  WORK 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  bead  of  the 

Harvard  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has 
l>een  appointed  seientific  diredor  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  which  will  be 
established  at  Panama  for  the  study  of 
tropical  diseases.  Dr.  Strong  will  con- 
tinue his  connection  with  the  Harvard 
School. 

The  Gorgas  Memorial  will  constitute  a 
tropical  station  for  the  Harvard  School  of 

Tropical  Medicine  and  fm  other  medical 
school-.  The  woiiv  in  the  laI>oratories  at 
Panama  will  he  separated  into  four  di- 
visions: 1,  bacteriology  and  padiology;  2, 
protozoology  and  helminthology;  3,  en* 
tomology:  4,  biol<^ical  chemistry  and 
pharmacologv. 

There  will  be  intimate  association  and 
cooperaticm  between  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  and  the  Santo  Tomas  and  Ancon 
Hospitals  and  the  Palo  Saro  Leper  ;\svl- 
um,  and  the  patients  in  these  institutions 
will  be  available  for  obsovation  and 
study.  Venomous  animals,  poisonous 
plants,  tropical  climatology,  and  the  bi- 
oloirical  effei  ts  of  sunli<iht.  uill  also  re- 
ceive attention  in  the  work  of  tlie  In- 
stitute. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  advanced 
instruction  in  tropical  medicine  and  hy- 
giene of  a  limited  number  of  properly- 
qualified  graduates  of  recognised  medical 
schools.  A  limited  number  of  advanced 
students  will  also  be  admitted  for  special 
investigation  upon  tropical  diseases  and 
their  prevention. 

Properly-qualified  volunteer  workers 
will  also  l>e  received  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Institute  will  l)e  extended  and  a  special 
effort  made  to  attract  experienced  investi- 
gators from  scientific  institutions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  to  carry  on  re* 
searches  which  can  particularly  favorably 
l>e  conducted  in  a  tropical  country.  It  is 
especially  hoped  that  members  of  scien- 
tific faculties  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  during  their  sabbatical  years 
or  other  periods  nf  tiriivcr-^ilv  leave. 

The  larger  part  of  the  research  work  of 
the  Institute  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
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lalioratories  in  Panama,  but  k  is  also 

contemplated  that  from  time  to  time  field 

expeditions  will  W  sfnt  to  other  portions 
of  the  tropics  for  the  solution  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  diseases 
of  men  or  animals. 

HENRY  PICKERING  WALCOTT  FUND 
The  fund  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  will  be 
entitled  the  Henry  Pickering  Walcott  Fund 

in  honor  of  the  senior  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Corporation.  The  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation has  agreed  to  contribute  at  once 
$1,500,000  and  eventually  $500,000  in  ad- 
dition: tlicse  amounts  will  be  increased  by 
a  fund  of  Sl.OOO.OOO  provided  hv  the  I'ni- 
versily  and  also  by  the  income  of  more 
than  $3,000,000  which  is  now  being  ex- 
pended  by  the  University  in  various  de- 
partments which  will  I)e  incorporated  in 
the  Schnoj  of  Piihlic  Health. 

Dr.  Walcott  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Corporation — the  President  and 
Fellows  is  the  official  title  of  that  body — 
since  ir>00.  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
the  late  Alexander  Apassiz.  From  1877  to 
]Ji80  Dr.  Walcott  liad  been  an  Overseer  of 
Harvard  CoU^. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Walcott  was  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Stale  Board  of 
Health,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  and  Sewerage  Commission,  and 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  He  has  re- 
»-entl\  withdrawn  from  all  of  his  activities 
except  those  connected  with  the  University. 

The  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
will  probably  open  next  year  for  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  It  will  be  closely  allied  to  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  David  L. 
Edsall  will  serve  as  Dean  of  both  schools. 
Certain  departments  now  organized  under 
the  Medical  School,  such  as  those  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene  and  tropical  medicine, 
will  become  part  of  the  new  School,  which 
will  also  develop  and  enlarge  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Public  Healtli  now  jointly 
conducted  by  Harvard  and  the  Massachus- 
etts Institute  of  Technology. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ENROLLMENT  AGAIN 

Every  state  in  the  Union,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  fortv-two  foreign  countries  are  repre 
sented  this  year  among  Harvard's  6,073 
students.  Massachusetts  leads  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  representatives  at  Harvard;  there 
are  in  the  University  2,%i4  Massachusetts 
students,  or  a  little  less  than  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  University  enroll- 
ment Eight  per  cent,  of  the  student  body 
come  from  the  other  New  England  states, 
making  the  total  percentage  of  New  Eng- 
landers  slightly  beluw  forty-seven.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent,  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  one  lialf  <>(  one  per  cent, 
from  tiie  outlying  territories  of  tlje  United 
States,  and  about  four  and  one  half  per 
cent,  from  foreign  countries. 

The  stales  most  heavily  represented,  af- 
ter Massachusetts,  are  New  York,  with  719 
students,  or  nearly  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Pennsylvania  with  251,  Ohio  with 
229,  Illinois  widi  189,  New  Jersey  with 
179,  and  California  with  167.  Maine  fol- 
lows with  l.^U  and  Connecticut  with  \'^6. 
The  smallest  state  representation  is  that  of 
Nevada,  which  has  only  two  students  at 
Harvard. 

Among  the  foreign  countries  represent- 
ed, Canada  leads  with  seventy-four  stu- 
dents, China  is  second  with  fifty-four,  Jap- 
an is  third  vrith  twenty.  South  Africa 
fourth  with  sixteen,  and  France  and  India 
each  are  represented  by  twelve.  The  Can- 
adians are  scattered  through  the  various 
departments,  w  ith  the  largest  groups  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Law  School,  and  the  College.  Of  the 
Chinese,  nine  are  in  the  C«dlepe.  sixteen  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
tweliw  in  die  Business  School,  and  the  rest 
are  scattered.  Eight  of  the  twenty  Japan- 
ese arc  in  the  Graduate  School.  Thirteen 
of  the  sixteen  South  \frican*  at  Harvard 
are  enrolled  in  tlie  Dental  School.  Thirty- 
six  other  foreign  countries  are  represented 
among  the  students  at  Harvard. 

The  figures  for  Harvard  Collcfie.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  entire  University, 
show  that  the  proportion  of  men  from 
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otlicr  parts  of  the  country  than  New  Eng- 
land is  still  inrreasin?.  Durin!!  the  past 
thirty  years  the  percentage  of  men  from 
6utsi<ie  New  Eng^Iand  has  gradually  crept 
up  from  M.l  in  IJWO  to  43.5  last  year. 
This  year  ihc  fi<:iirc  has  n>rn  apain  t(t  41.6 
per  rent.  In  other  words,  the  number  of 
New  Kngland  men  in  tlie  College  has  in- 
creased slightly,  from  1,422  to  1,484;  the 
number  of  men  from  elsewhere  has  in- 
creased  nnre  rapidlv. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  increase 
has  been  made  in  spite  of  a  lai^  increase 
in  the  number  of  local  men  in  the  fresh- 
man class.  More  than  half  of  this  year's 
freshmen,  to  he  exact,  fiftv-one  and  one 
half  per  cent.,  are  Massadui^elts  boys. 
About  five  and  one  half  per  cent,  are  from 
the  other  New  England  states,  forty-one 
per  cent,  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
a  little  over  one  per  cent,  from  foreign 
countries.  Despite  this  large  Massachu* 
setts  representation  in  the  largest  fresh* 
man  class  that  ever  entered  Harvard,  other 
farfors.  such  as  the  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  men  transferring  from 
Other  colleges  to  a  provisional  rating  as 
Harvard  upper-classmen,  effected  the  in- 
crease in  tlie  proportion  of  students  in  the 
College  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  Law  School  has  this  year  a  more 
widely  distributed  student  population  than 
anv  f>ther  Harvard  department.  Over 
three-quarters  of  the  men  in  the  Law 
School  come  from  outside  New  En'f^land, 
and  IB"}  colleges  are  represented  in  the 
I. aw  School  enrollment  of  999  men.  The 
Business  School  draws  sixty-six  per  cent, 
of  its  men  from  outside  New  England; 
California  stands  second  only  to  Massadiu* 
setts  in  the  number  of  representatives  at 
the  Sdiool.  Sonte  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  men  in  tlie  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  come  from  outside  New  Eng* 
land,  and  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  those  in 
the  Medical  School. 

The  270  foreiun  stutlcnls  in  Harvard 
University  come  from  tiie  following  coun- 
tries: Asia  Aimor,  1;  Australia,  3;  Aus> 
tria,  1;  Belgium,  3;  Bmnuda,  1 ;  Brasil,  5; 


British  West  Indies,  S:  Bulgaria.  1:  Can- 
ada. TV;  (^hina,  .54;  Costa  Rica,  1:  Cuba, 
3;  Czecho-Slovakia,  1;  Denmark.  2;  Do- 
minican  Republic,  1;  Egypt,  1;  El  Salva- 
dor,  1;  France,  12;  Germany,  2:  Great 
Britain,  9;  Greece.  2:  Holland.  2;  Hon- 
duras. 1;  India.  12;  Italy.  2;  Japan.  20; 
Korea,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  New  Zealand,  I ;  Nic- 
aragua, 1;  Norway,  4;  Palestine,  2;  Pana- 
ma, 1;  Peru,  2;  Roumania,  1:  Ru--!.'.  7; 
Siani.  1  :  South  .Africa.  16;  Sweden,  -i; 
Switzerland,  6;  Turkey,  2. 

WHENCE  COM£  THBYT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bl  I.I.KTIN: 

Now  and  then  in  a  lifetime  uur  linds 
that  some  fellow  pilgrim  has  penetrated 
to  the  perilous  pinnacle  of  pink  perfec- 
tion— and  pauses  in  admiring  awe.  The 
appendix  to  President  Lowell's  annual  re- 
port contains  an  interesting  set  of  graplis, 
in  which  the  distribution  of  students  at 
Harvard  is  vividly  compared  with  a 
mountain  range  and  with  the  various 
strata  of  earth's  crust.  And  this  is  well. 
But  the  subhead  is  the  real  achievement — 
'^Whence  the  Students  Come.** 

Here  is  just  the  touch  that  spells  100 
per  cent.  Here  wrote  one  who  in  the 
storm  and  stress  of  editing  could  yet  live 
true  to  that  sterling  rule,  **A  preposition 
is  not  a  proper  part  of  speech  to  end  a 
sentence  ^^ith."  Far,  far  from  him  such 
profane  phrasing  as  "Where  the  Students 
Come  From."  Alas,  I  fear  I  cannot  at- 
tribute this  sub-head  to  President  Lowell ; 
I  never  do  attribute  to  a  writer  the  suh- 
hcad-i  o'er  his  work.  And  Mr.  Lowell 
nourished  in  the  days  of  Barrett  Wendell 
and  Hays  Gardiner — men  who  used  Eng- 
lish. But  as  a  psychologically  fitting 
head  for  one  who  strives  to  sell  Harvard 
to  the  country  as  national,  what  more 
could  have  been  achieved  than  hence 
the  Students  Come?" 

D.  W.  SWICGETT,  *06. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Honor  for  Professor  E.  K.  Raodi 

Professor  E.  K.  Rand  of  the  Latin  Department 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  American 
PUIolofieal  Association. 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  CRAMMING 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  comment  from 
time  to  time  in  your  columns  on  the  writ- 
ten examination.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
addition  -not  substitution — of  oral  ex- 
aminations, if  praolicahle  with  the  large 
student  body,  would  add  to  the  value  of 
the  courses;  and  no  one,  of  course,  thinks 
the  written  t'xaminatlon  or  any  other  form 
of  t<»sl  ideal.  But  I  find  very  little  sfre?s 
laid  on  its  virtues.  Give  a  man  rertain 
questions  to  be  answered  in  a  definite  time, 
especially  the  Idnd  of  questions  Harvard 
examinationa  so  freqtieittljr  offer,  requir- 
ine  reasoning  and  conclusions  rather  than 
memory,  and  the  work  done  beforehand  is 
preparation  for  takhig  the  examination  in* 
stead  of  the  mastery  of  a  set  of  answers. 
The  hours  spent  in  tlie  examination  room 
are  hours  of  constructive  work;  the  student 
must  correlate  and  apply  his  knowledge. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  bdieve  I  always 
came  out  of  an  examination  room  wiser 
than  I  entered  it.  If  this  experience  is  at 
all  usual,  the  value  of  a  formal  examina- 
tioo  ia  beyond  question. 

We  nil  know  the  dangn  of  cramming, 
and  I  suppose  some  examinations  are 
p.T-Hed  on  that  alone;  but  let  us  stop  and 
ask  ourselves  honestly  whether  the  land- 
maiks  of  cramming  will  not  usually  show 
on  the  examination  paper.  Is  it  really 
pos>«ihle  to  write  the  same  kind  of  paper 
as  the  result  of  a  cram  that  is  written  as 
die  result  of  faithful  study?  Anything  is 
poamble  sometimes;  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  I  doubt  it. 

Even  cramminp  mav  be  too  se\'erely 
criticised,  i  suspect  because  of  an  undis- 
tributed middle  in  onr  logic,  because  we 
do  not  clearly  define  the  term  cramming 
in  our  minds.  I  should  call  taking  up  a 
subject  for  the  first  time  shortly  before 
mn  examination,  and  trying  to  crowd  into 
a  few  days  die  work  diat  should  be  dis- 
tributed over  months,  cramming.  But  the 
woHc  done  before  an  examination  is  not 
in  fact  cramming  in  that  sense,  even  with 
the  poorer  stadents.  We  do  not  realise 
the  araomit  of  knowledge  gained  and  think- 


ing done — subconsciously  if  you  will — in 
attending  classes.  I  tutored  at  Harvard 
for  a  number  of  years.  My  pupils  were 
mostly  boys  who  had  done  little  studying 
during  the  year.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  given  them  suffident  information  to 
pass  the  examination  if  thev  had  really 
known  little  of  tlie  course.  The  point  is 
duit  they  did  have  a  fair,  though  not  well 
cwrelated,  knowledge;  and  what  tin  \  had 
learned  from  the  <  lassroom  and  a  little 
study  outside  could,  with  a  few  hours 
tutoring  before  examinations,  be  made 
into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

Of  course  the  quantum  of  knowledge 
possessed  bv  the  average  student  who  goes 
to  a  tutor  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  our 
ideal.  But  I  tiiink  the  process  of  educa- 
tion differs  little  in  its  nature  in  his  case 
and  the  case  of  an  honor  man. 

John  H.  Lewis,  '95. 

Minot,  No.  Dak. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  GLEE  CLUBS  ' 

The  annual  intercollegiate  glee  club  contest 
will  take  place  this  year  In  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  the  evening  of  March  4.  Ten 
colleges  will  be  represented:  Amherst,  Columbia, 
Dartmoutli,  Mew  York  llaivenitj,  Pennsylvania 
Slate  College,  Prlneeton,  Univetsity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. X^'istcyan.  Yalf.  and  Harvard.  ANo.  Cali- 
fornia, Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and 
Tnlane  University  have  made  application  to  be 
included  among  ihr  contestants. 

According  to  the  rules  of  tlie  competition 
may  send  not  more  tlimi  thirty 
undergraduate!*  to  compose  a  glee  club.  Each 
club  must  sing  three  selections:  one  light  song, 
one  prize  song,  and  one  college  song.  The 
sinping  is  judged  on  a  basis  of  100  points,  di- 
vided as  follows:  fifty  for  the  prize  song,  tiiirty 
for  the  light  song,  and  twenty  iot  the  cdUefe 
song,  for  distinction  in  tone,  diction,  ensemble, 
interpretation,  and  pitch.  The  winner  of  the  con- 
test has  psssssiisa  of  the  university  glee  dub 
enp  for  one  year. 

The  judges  for  the  contest,  tliia  year  are: 
George  W.  Chadwick,  Director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music;  Dr.  Walter  Dam- 
roach,  Direetw  of  the  New  Yofk  PhlUisrmonie 
Orchr-'tra;  and  Hcttry  Hadiey,  oompoaer  and 
conductor. 

Those  who  widi  to  aecore  tickets  for  the  Har- 
vard section  should  apply  to  Albert  F.  Pirkernpll, 
President  of  the  Intercollegiate  Musical  Cor- 
poratkm,  422  Fnlton  St,  Brsoldya,  N.  Y. 
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ASSOCUTED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

President  Grossman  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Cliihs  has  appointed  a  romniittce 
to  consi<li"r  and  report  on  tho  pencral  sub- 
ject of  publicity  for  Harvard  University 
and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  such 
publicity.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  Jerome  D.  Greene.  '96,  New  York  City: 
F.  Roy  Martin,  '93,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  New  Yoilc  City;  Edwin  F.  Gay, 
LL.D.  (Hon.)  *18,  of  the  Evening  Post, 
New  York  Citv;  Kllery  Sedgwick,  ''M.  nf 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston;  John  1). 
Merrill,  "89,  of  Cambridge;  C.  Chester 
Lane,  *03,  of  the  Evening  Post^  New  York 
City;  George  d'Utassv,  '9.5,  of  Life,  New 
York  City;  Clinton  T.  Brainard,  '90,  of 
Harper  Brothers,  New  York  City;  Mark 
Sullivan,  *00,  of  the  Evening  Post,  New 
York  City;  Carl  Hovey,  *97,  New  York 
City;  Arthur  Vl'.  Pa-e.  *05,  of  the  World's 
Work.  Garden  City.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Philip  J. 
Roosevelt,  '13,  New  York  City;  John  Price 
Jones,  '01,  New  York  City.  The  conunit* 
lee  has  already  met. 

Tlie  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  has  a 
standing  Committee  on  Publicity,  whose 
function  it  is  to  distribute  such  publicity 
in  regard  to  the  Univeniity  as  is  now 
available.  F.  L.  Allen,  '12,  of  Cambridge, 
Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  is  chairman 
of  that  committee,  and  the  other  members, 
representing  various  constituent  clubs, 
are:  J.  R.  Hamlen,  '04,  Box  114,  Little 
Rock.  Ark.:  W.  Bassett,  '94.  423  Van 
Nuys  Buildinp,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  (».  S. 
Stevenson,  "03,  31  Pratt  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  H.  T.  Gibson,  *12,  care  of  Boss  & 
Phelps,  n06  H.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  LL.B.  '17,  the 
Constitiuion,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Frederick  West, 
*I8,  165  East  Erie  St,  CfaicMgo,  III.;  G.  G. 
Sales,  LL.B.  *17,  Lincoln  Bunt  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  S.  .\.  Gunn,  '04,  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  Aiiiia|»()li'*,  Md.:  R.  W. 
Williams,  '12,  601  Title  Building,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  H.  F.  Moulton,  '09,  38  Ex- 
change .<t..  Lynn,  Mass.;  Slater  Wash- 
burn, '20.  28  Union  St..  Worcester.  Mass.; 
P.  S.  Bliss,  '13,  the  Journal,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Jonas  Viles,  '96,  513  Rollins  St., 


Columbia,  Mo.;  F.  E.  Lott,  *91.  502  Fi- 
nance Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  K.  G. 
Carpenter,  '08,  D'Arcv  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  H.  O.  Palmer.  LL.B.  '12. 
Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  C  F.  Speare,  *97,  Bound  Brook,  N. 
J.;  T.  C.  Stowell,  '12,  136  Washington 
Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  S.  N.  Sprague, 
'16,  65  Oakland  Place,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.; 
F.  R.  Martin,  '93,  51  Chambers  St.,  New 
York  City;  L.  P.  Clarke,  '06,  19  East  Main 
St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.:  J.  S.  Graydon,  '98. 
KU  WVsl  4lh  St.,  CirK  innati.  ().;  Campbell 
Humphrey,  '00,  21  Poplar  Plains  Koad, 
Toronto,  Can.;  J.  L.  Bergstresser,  *04,  421 
Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  P.  M.  Williams, 
D.M.D.  '93,  Grvphon  Building,  Rutland, 
Vt;  R.  S.  Gordon,  '16,  417  West  25th  St., 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Walter  Ayer,  '93,  520 
North  Pinckney  St.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Brad- 
lee  Van  Brunt,  '08,  Bucyros  Co.,  South 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17,  chairman, 
Frederick  L.  Allen,  *12,  Edward  A.  Whit* 
ney,  '17,  and  Robert  E.  Anderson,  Jr.,  '23, 
all  of  Cambridge.  Iiave  been  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Information  to  Under- 
graduates. The  special  duty  of  this  com* 
mittee  is  to  make  known  to  the  students 
in  the  University,  and  especially  those 
who  are  about  to  leave  it.  the  existence  of 
the  graduate  organizations  and  the  nature 
of  their  activities.  A  series  of  articles  by 
prominent  graduates  will  l>e  printed  in 
the  Crimson  of  which  .'\nderson  is  an 
editor,  and  other  means  will  be  used 
for  conveying  information  to  the  present 
members  of  the  University. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  was  held  at  tlie  Univerritr 

Cliil)  nf  rrov;rtrnr,\  on  Jnn.  16,  1922.  The  fol- 
lowing oflicera  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Arthur  Ingrahun,  '96;  y/ku-pnMtialt, 
Ernest  T.  H.  Mf-tralf,  '02;  secretary,  Paul  .K.  Mer- 
riam,  '10;  treasurer,  Raymond  C.  Williams,  '11. 

Professor  John  Tucker  Murray,  '99,  of  the 
English  Department  at  Harvard,  spoke  on  "Pres- 
ent Day  Experiments  in  Education  at  Harvard." 
James  L.  Knox,  '98,  of  the  football  coaching  staflF 
gave  a  talk  on  "Side-lights  on  Football."  .  After 
his  address,  moving  pictures  and  stereopticon 
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•Udei,  Ulustratliig  mow  of  the  gamet  of  the  re> 

cent  season,  were  shown.  Howard  Elliott,  Jr., 
"22,  and  a  number  of  his  class-mates  provided 
musical  entertumnent. 

Durinc  the  meeting  a  telegram  of  congratiil.i- 
tions  and  good  wishes  was  sent  to  I>r.  Horatio  K 
Stenr,  '50,  Harvard's  oldest  living  graduate,  and 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  Island. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CINCINNATI 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati  held  its  an- 
nual holiday  smoker  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
Dee.  20,  1921.  at  the  Vnlverdty  Gnb.  Aboat  100 
of  the  Harvard  men  of  Cincinnati  were  present. 
Moving-picture  films  of  the  recent  Yale-Harvard 
football  game,  provided  by  the  Crimson,  were 
shown. 

The  club  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Queen  City 
Clab.  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  17.  1922,  in  honor  of 

Henr>  P<-nn> parkcr,  '88.  chairman  of  the  Har- 
vard Committee  on  .\dmission.  After  the  lunch- 
eon Mr.  Pennypaeker  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
pres^-nt  conditions  at  the  University  and  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
the  University  and  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  following  men  were  at  the  luncheon:  Wil- 
liam W  iirthington,  '67,  Joseph  W  ilbv.  "T.*!,  G.  S. 
Sykes,  77,  F.  0.  Suire,  '80,  A.  M.  Allen,  '82,  E. 
H.  Pendleton.  '82,  H.  M.  Levy,  Law  80  82.  C.  T. 
(^reve.  '84.  C.  L.  Harrison,  '86,  C.  J.  I.i\ingood, 
'88,  J.  S,  Gray  don,  98,  C.  H.  Stephens.  Jr.,  *99, 
Murray  Seasongood,  00,  R.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.B. 
•01.  J.  I..  Ranv„hoff.  "01.  W.  E.  .Stilwrll.  'Ol.  .Mil- 
chell  VI  ilby,  '03.  R.  B.  Burcbard,  LLB.  03.  C.  K. 
Field.  D.M.D.  'OS,  Thurston  MerreW,  "05,  J,  R. 

M  irt.  "O').  J.  J.  Rowo.  "07.  Marston  Allen,  "na. 
J.  v.  Grcenebaom,  '08,  John  Shillito,  '11.  F.  H. 
Cfaatfield,  M2,  R.  E.  Grant.  *1S,  C.  L  Harrison, 
Jr.,  '18.  F.  B.  MrConaiighv,  '19.  W.  J.  Mark,  '19. 
A.  E.  Fandorf,  19,  T.  G.  Wilder,  '19,  J.  H. 
Hoeck,  "22. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

On  Friday,  Jan.  1.3.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  '92. 
wa-^  'h'-  >:i'<'<!  of  honor  at  a  dinner  at  the  Harvard 
Qob  of  Mew  York  City.  About  160  members  of 
the  Club  were  at  die  dinner,  and  about  100  in 
addition  attended  the  meeting  which  followed, 
when  Mr.  Forbes  gave  an  address  on  "Our  Philip- 
pine Problem.**  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90,  vice- 
preii.l.  ni  of  the  Club,  pre^dcd  at  both  the  din- 
ner and  the  meeting. 

Officers  of  the  Circulo  Espanol 

The  Circulo  Elspaiiol  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  R.  O.  Spero,  '22,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.:  vict-president,  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  2  Crad., 
of  London,  Ont;  8ecretary*treaaarer»  J.  £.  Mo- 
lina, '24,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico. 


CLASS  OF  1873 

The  clas.<s  of  1873,  Harvard  College,  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Union  Club.  Boston,  on  « 
Jan.  12»  1922.  James  F.  Jackson  was 
elected  diainnaii  and  William  B.  H. 
Dowse,  secretary,  of  the  meeting.  A  com> 
mittee  was  chosen  to  draw  up  rt^^olutinns 
on  the  death  of  Arthur  L.  W  are,  the  Class 
■  Secretary,  and  it  rtporled  the  f«>llowing 
resolution: 

The  elaasmates  of  Arthur  L.  Wave  wtah  !» 

place  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  loo8»  and 
their  high  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the 
Harvard  class  of  1873,  of  which  he  was  Secretary 
for  nearly  fifty  yeara.  Bom  May  30,  1851,  he 
died  Dec.  30,  1921.  Conscientious  in  his  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  of  sterling  ( har.Tcter,  lie 
proved  himself  a  steady,  dependable  friend, 
brightening  his  relations  with  others  by  his  play« 
fill  hiininr.  His  letters  were  always  charming 
and  winning.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  that 
after  his  dasth,  the  claas  report  for  the  ^tietb 
anni\rr>iary  in  192.3  was  foiUld  complete  ahnost 
ready  for  the  printer. 

To  his  family  we  send  our  deepest  sympathy 
ami  share  with  tliem 

"Proud  griefs,  that  walii  on  earth,  yet  gaze  above. 
Knowing  that  sorrow  is.bnt  lememhered  love.** 

Tucker  Dai.and. 
RoBF.RT  Gram, 
Georce  H.  Lyma.n, 
J.  Lawrence  LAUCHUif, 
John  Mtmoocie, 

DUOLBV  L  PiCKMAN, 

Class  ConuidUee, 

CLASS  OP  1907 

The  folliiwing  members  of  the  class  of  1907  are 
apparently  lost,  as  the  Secretary  cannot  reach 
them  and  mail  addressed  to  them  is  returned. 
Any  oni'  who  kimw-i  tlifir  present  \vlll■ll^l!»ollt^*  or 
any  clue  which  would  lead  to  locating  them 
would  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  class  if  he 

would  rommnniralr  with  the  Scrr'^tary,  Selh  T. 
Gano,  l.>  Kxchiiiigc  St..  Boston  9,  Mass.: 

('eorge  Jacob  Bates 

Henry  Krmpton  Craft 

Frantc  llrnry  (Wlc  Fassclt 

Montgomery  .Moorr  Goodwin 

Samuel  Alexander  Henszcy 

Gilbert  Julius  Hirsch 

Aubrey  H.  Bowser 

Busineta  School  Alumni 

The  Thursday  Luncheon  Club,  which  is  com- 
po«f  (i  nf  alumni  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  meets  every  Tbors- 
day  at  the  Boston  City  Gob  at  12.30. 
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CLASS  OF  IMS  SMOKER 

The  riass  of  1903,  Ilanard  College,  will  hold 
»  a  smoker  and  moving  picture  ahow  in  the  Aeacu- 
laiiian  Itoan  of  the  Harvard  Clob  of  Boaleit  on 
Thursday.  Frb.  2,  at  8.15  P.  M.  sharp.  Come  on 
time  and  get  good  aeata.  Nominations  for  the 
traoker  committee  for  1922  will  be  |»reaenled.  Re> 

freshments  will  he  srrvrd  after  the  show>  If 
possible,  plan  to  dine  at  the  club  at  7. 

J.  B.  Jacou, 

F.  L.  Woods, 

ClCV^XAND  BlCtLOW, 

R.  A.  Cartcb, 

L.  R.  FrLLER 

Augustus  Hf.mknway,  Jr., 
B.  C  Tower, 

NomiitaUag  CommitUe. 

W9  TRIENNIAL  COMMITTEE 

The  Class  Committee  of  the  class  of  1919  has 
appointed  the  following  aa  members  of  the  Tri- 
ennial Committee,  to  have  eharfte  of  the  third  re- 
union of  llir  cla'--!  in  June.  1922: 

Richard  K.  Bariier,  Boston. 

George  C.  Barclay.  Cambridge. 

Mi  xandrr  H.  Bright,  Cambridge. 

George  A.  Brownell,  Cambridge. 

lames  J.  CalTrey,  Sooth  Boaton. 

Canfield,  New  York. 
L(lwjr«l  L  Casey,  Natick. 
John  R.  Craig,  Boston. 

Paul  B.  EHixtl.  WV*t  Nputr.n. 
Henry  (-  Flower.  Nrw  York, 
.^hram  W.  Frenc  h.  West  Newtr»n. 
M'imI  K-  fiarrison.  Caml)rid?i'. 
(.liarles  W .  Orrciioiigli.  Tainbridge. 
Robert  E,  Gros^.  Wj'!*!  Newton. 
Nathaniel  L  Harris,  Dedh  am. 
Francis  W.  Hatch.  New  York, 
(iliarlf^i  K.  Hodwc>.  nrookline. 
Gorham  Hubbard,  Boston. 
Royal  Litlle,  Brookline. 
John  I..  Merrill.  Bof^ton. 
William  R.  Odell,  Chicago. 
George  M.  Parker,  Boston. 
Front  i-  Paikman.  Franklin. 
William  H.  Potter,  Watertown. 
Horatin  Rogers,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Fip-Ii  r  M.  Trainer.  Tlingliam. 
Frederick  M.  Warburg,  New  York. 

HARVARD  MEN  ON  THE  B.  A.  A.  TEAM 

NTore  than  half  of  the  members  of  tlie  Bo«Inn 
Athletic  Association  hockey  squad  are  former 
Harvard  players.  They  arc:  Edward  I,.  Bifse- 
low.  "21.  Henry  B.  W.  Snelling,  "21,  Carl  S. 
Stilhnan.  Jr.,  '22,  Robert  W.  Emmon*.  3d,  '21, 
Alexander  H.  Bright,  '10,  Jo*eph  Stiibbs,  '20,  and 
George  A.  Percy,  '18.  Ingalls,  the  captain  oif  the 
team,  is  a  Yale  man. 


PRINCETON  BEATEN  AT  HOCKEY 

Harvard  de-feated  Princeton  at  hockey,  3  goal* 
to  0,  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Ice  Palace, 
ndladelphia.  The  teams  teemed  wdl  matehed. 

During  the  fir^t  period  Harvard  was  hard  pressed 
to  keep  Princeton  from  scoring,  and  was  unable 
to  penetrate  the  Princeton  defenae.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  periods  Harvard  was  more  aggres- 
sive, and  the  defense  was  fairly  secure.  Captain 
Maxwell^  goal-tend  of  the  Princeton  team,  stopped 
many  attempts  at  the  cage. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  Baker 
scored  for  Harvard  after  t  aeuffle  in  front  of  the 

Princeton  rage.  Baker  scored  again  early  in  the 
third  period  on  a  rebound  of  the  puck,  and  Mar- 
tin made  the  only  other  score  a  f«w  aeeoodn  later 
on  a  side-angle  shot.  The  summary  of  the  match 
follows: 

Hahvaro.  PMncKroN. 

Walker,  Hill,  Lw.  r.w.,  Merrill,  Powers 

Martin,  c.  c,  Jackson,  Burnham 

Baker.  Larocqiie.  r.w.  l.w.,  Corcoran,  Hewitt 
Owen.  Gratwick,  Owen.  l.d.  r.d  ,  Van  Gerbi^ 
Crosby,  Gratwick,  r.d.  l.d.,  Tallman 

Higgina,  g.  g^  Maxwell 

.Score:  Harvard  3,  Princeton  f).  Referees: 
Charles  Mitchell.  Crescent  .Athletic  Club,  Oris 
McPherson,  Quaker  City  Qub.  Tine:  Three 
IS-minute  peiioda. 

FRESHMAN  HOCKEY  CAPTAIN 

Clark  Hoddrr.  '2"),  o''  W^wtiin.  lia>  lieen  electeil 
captain  of  the  freslunan  liockey  team,  llodder  is 
the  third  freshman  captain  in  succession  to  come 
frMn  till'  Newton  High  .Srliool  Georse  Owen, 
'23,  now  captain  of  the  university  team,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Croaby,  Jr.,  "24,  were  captains  of  their 
respective  freshman  learn*^  and  graduates,  of  tltf* 
New  Ion  High  .School.  Hoddcr  played  on  the  Ncw- 
I'ui  team  two  years,  and  was  captain  last  year. 
He  plays  on  the  defenae  on  the  1925  team. 

IMt  HOCKEY  TEAM  WINS  AND  LOSES 

The  Harvaril  freihmen  defeated  Middlesex  at 
hockey,  5  goals  to  0,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Jan.  18,  on  the  Charlesbank  rinka;  and  were  de- 
feated a!  the  l?,.-!i.p,  \rena  on  Saturday  afternoon 
by  Phillips  Anduver  Academy,  2  goals  to  0. 

CAPTAIN  OF  SECOND  HOCKEY  TEAM 

W.  D.  Burden,  '22,  of  New  York  Gty.  haa  been 
elected  captain  of  the  university  second  hedcey 

team.  Burden  was  on  his  freshman  hockey  and 
baseball  teams,  and  plays  at  defense  on  the  aec- 
ond  hockey  team  thia  year. 

Capti^  of  Am  Proalmiaa  RHIo  Tmmm 

KimlMll  (.ray  of  Forest  Hills.  L.  1..  N.  Y„  hu 
been  elected  captain  of  the  freshman  rifle  team. 
He  has  shot  two  perfect  scores  thia  season. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Hward  defeated  Maauebinetta  Inttitute  of 

Tcdmologv  at  basketball,  31  points  to  27,  at  the 
HcBCBway  Gynina»iiim  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
17;  and  wai  defeated  by  Holy  Ooaa,  40  pointo 

tn  24.  at  Worcester  on  Saturday.  Fitts  dropped 
iix  baskets  from  the  floor  in  the  game  against 
M.  L  T.  and  by  Me  aontrale  paaaing  aided  in 

otfirr  *rrirc<  by  bis  tranimati-s.  The  score  was 
fairl>  even  until  second  period  when  M.  I.  T. 
drew  ahead  by  two  baskets.  Harvard  then  estab- 
lished a  ^iif;ht  h  ad  whicb  it  maintained  through 

the  rest  of  the  game. 

U"]y  CroM  had  little  difficulty  in  defeating 
Harvard  on  Saturday.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
half  Holy  Cross  led  by  a  score  of  25  to  14.  G:ir- 
don  and  Pallo  scored  eight  points  for  Harvard 
from  ten  tries  at  shooting  from  the  foul-line.  The 
9iiinmar>-  of  the  Holy  Cross  game  follows: 

Holy  Cross.  Harvard. 

Horan.  l.g.  r.f.,  Pallo.  Sipp 

Riopel.  r.g.  Lf.,  Cordon 

MeLaafcMin,  e.  C  Fitts,  Love 

Walsh.  I.f.  T.f.,  Blark,  Mil!--, 

Carroll.  \  oorhees,  r.f.                     l.p  ,  RiKlnfi-ky 

Scorr:  Holy  Cross  40,  Harvard  24.  Goals 
from  floor:  McLaughlin  .S,  Gordon  4,  Riopel  4, 
Carrnll  1.  Voorhees  3.  Walsh  3,  Fitt-<  2.  Horan  1. 
\fiIlrT  1.  Pallo  1.  Goals  from  fouls:  Cordon  4, 
Pallo  4.  Carroll  2.  Refefoe:  Hehir.  Time  of 
halvr^:   20  minittea. 

FOOTBALL  COACHES*  ASSOCIATION 

Major  Charles  D.  Daly,  '01,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  newly-formed  Amerirnn  Football 
Coaches'  .Association  at  its  organizalioii  meeting 
held  in  New  York  City  during  the  Christm.is 
holifl.i>*.  Robert  T.  Fisher,  '12.  the  Har\ard 
coach,  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
association  is  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made 
last  year  by  Major  Daly.  About  100  football 
coaches  from  all  over  the  country  were  present. 

The  AMociation  passed  tbe  following  resolu- 
tion  s : 

*"Re«olvcti,  That  the  colleges  of  America  take 
At  necessary  steps  to  assure  a  complete  separa- 
tioo  of  coUege  and  professional  football;  be  it 


"Reaolved,  That  this  meeting  of  coaches  recom- 
mend to  the  Central  Board  that  it  drop  all  oficials 
who  act  in  professional  games;  it  also  is 

**Re&olved,  That  professional  football  is  detri- 
■xntal  to  the  welfare  of  American  youth  and  the 
ginie  of  football;  it  also  is 

"Resolved,  That  college  coaches  be  debarreil 
from  professional  football  ganws — that  coaches 
Satamarrngfi  profesrional  fooAall  playing— and 
that  this  as-^>ciation  back  up  the  stand  of  the 
^(eatern  Conference  in  all  its  details." 


HARVARD  GOLF  PLAYER  AT  OXFORD 

F.  HI  Bacon.  3d,  '21,  of  New  Yoifc  City,  who 

was  captain  of  the  ll.irvard  golf  team  last 
spring,  is  now  a  student  at  Oxford  llniveraity, 
England,  and  a  candidate  for  the  goK  team 

thpTP.     The   polf   editor  of   the   London   Daily  t 
Telegraph  wrote  about  him  recently    in  that 
journal  as  follows: 

"Bacon  is  an  inter^ting  personality,  inasmuch 
as  his  style  resembles  -fai  some  of  its  character- 
istics that  of  the  famous  Boblqr  Jones.  When  I 
saw  Bacon,  who  by  the  way.  wa?  captain  of  TIar- 
vard  last  year,  and  has  a  handicap  of  4  at  Car- 
den  City — equal  to  scratch  in  this  country — ^tee 
the  ball  and  take  up  his  stance,  I  started  in- 
voluntarily. Here,  to  be  sure,  was  another  Jones. 
The  feet  are  fairly  close  together  and  ■earn  to 
the  ball  than  is  customary.  There  is  no  waggle— 
the  club  is  placed  to  the  hall,  the  human  head 
is  turned  away  to  the  right,  and  up  goes  the 
club  very  slowly.  And  down  it  comes  with  a 
crash.   And  thm  is  this  marked  difference  bO' 

tween  the  two  .■\mericans,  Jones  has  supreme 
command  of  the  club  and  the  swing,  while  Ba> 
con  has  not   Bacon  shoold  be  a  good  golfer, 

but  at  present,  owing  tO  a  desperate  anxiety — 
very  natural  under  the  circumstances — to  secure 
a  permanent  place  on  the  team — he  has  not  done 
himself  justice.  It  would  be  a  singular  distinc- 
tion to  be  captain  of  Harvard  one  year  and  to  be 
given  his  Uue  in  England  the  next** 

WRESTLING  TEAM  WINS 

The  Harvard  wrestliti);  team  defeated  the  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  A.  team.  14  points  to  11,  on  Friday 
evening,  Jan.  20,  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
Tbe  match  was  close;  only  two  of  the  bouts  re- 
sulted in  falls,  and  two  more  continued  overtime 
before  a  decision  could  be  given. 

SQUASH  RACQUETS  TEAM  B  LOSES 

The  Harvard  stpiash  racquet.*»  team  B  was  de- 
feated by  the  Milton  Squash  Racquets  club  at 
Milton,  4  matches  to  1,  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
J.  T.  Bradlee,  '22,  was  the  only  Harvard  player 
who  won. 

JUNIOR  DANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  members  of  the  junior  dance  committee 
have  been  appointed  by  J.  G.  Flint,  president  of 
the  class  of  1923,  as  follows:  E.  S.  Webster,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  chairman;  H.  P.  U.  Harris  of  New 
York  City,  treasurer;  B.  K.  Little  of  Salem,  as- 
sistant treasurer;  Sheridan  Logan  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  W.  P.  Scott  of  Landsdowno.  Pa  :  H.  S. 
Morgan  of  New  York  City;  J.  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.;  and  D.  F.  Bosh,  Jr.,  of  New 

York  City.    The  junior  dance  will  be  held  at  the 
Harvard  Union  on  March  3. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT  REPORT 

Dpspitp  unfavoralilc  business  conditions  Har- 
vard students  earned  $96,860.68  last  year  towards 
their  support  through  work  seeored  at  the  Col- 
legf  Emjilovment  Office  and  Other  agencies  in  the 
Univi  r-ity.  an  nriiinf;  to  the  annaal  report  of  the 
Emi>lii\m<tit  Hiiri-au.  Tliis  report  does  not  in- 
clude t}i(>  work  vfiiirh  <>tudtMitH  secured  indepen- 
dent of  the  University  agencies. 

About  forty  students  were  employed  every 
week  at  the  Harvard  Union  as  waiters  and  earned 
a  total  of  $22,000.  The  Harvard  .Athletic  Asso- 
( iaiions  employed  2.S0  students  as  clerks,  ticket- 
takers,  waiters,  etc.  One  hundred  and  6fty-cight 
fludents  were  monitors,  and  eighty-five  were 
proctor>i  in  til'-  I'nivrrsity.  The  Employment 
Ofice  placed  seventy-four  students  as  tuto:^ 
sixty-four  at  clerks,  thirty-six  as  choremen,  thirty 
four  .Ts  l\ |ii  wriliT-.  tvv!-ntv  two  as  »lu<li  nt  guides, 
twenty-one  as  ushers,  seventeen  as  chauffeurs, 
fifteen  aa  musicians,  thirteen  as  waiters,  and 
manv  a«  ramp  counselors,  boys'  club  leaders, 
stenujiraphcrs.  farmers,  coaches,  translators,  jani- 
tors, and  librarians. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  HAWAII 

Rev.  All>ert  W.  Palmer,  minister  of  the  Central 
Union  Church,  of  Honolulu,  will  deliver  three 
public  lectures  at  4,30  P.  M..  on  Tuesdav.  Fol>. 
14,  Wednesday,  Feb.  IS,  and  Thursday.  Feb.  16, 
in  Room  A  of  the  Andover  Building,  .\ndover 
Th<-(plci;:ii  il  Seminary,  on  "Cliri><tiaii  (iivili^atioi) 
in  Hawaii."  The  subjects  of  the  separate  lectures 
will  be: 

Feb.  14— "The    Historical    and  Missionary 

Barkfround.^ 

Feh.  15— "The  Middle  Period  of  Reaction,  Tur- 
moi'.  and  Complication." 

Feb.  16 — "Hawaii's  Stragetic  Importance  To- 
day." 

THE  GLEE  CLUB  AT  SMITH 

Sixty  nienibers  of  the  Harvard  Glee  C!uli  went 
to  .Northampton  on  Saturday,  Jan.  21.  and  gave  a 
joint  concert  with  the  Smith  Oratorio  Chorus.  Dr 

Daviion  <on(lurted  the  Harvard  Clii!>,  and  Mr. 
GorokhofT  directed  the  Smith  Chorus.  The  final 
number  of  the  program  was  Brahms's  "How 
I.ovelv  i«  thy  Dwelling  Place,"  sung  by  both  or- 
ganizations. 

ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  TUFTS,  '13 

Walter  Tufts,  Jr.,  '13,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Businesa  School  Club  in  the 

Har^.lrcl  Union  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Jan.  18.  His  subject  waa  "The  Personal  Qualifi- 
cations of  a  Banker.** 


OfnCBRS  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  J.  M.  Brown,  '23, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.;  vice-president,  B.  K.  Little, 

"23,  of  Salem;  secretary.  Ralph  df  S.  Cdild-'.  *24. 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  trea^urc^,  Howard  i'hillips, 
'23,  of  Orlaiiiio.  Fla.:  art  director,  D.  H.  Oeildag- 
er.  '23,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  executive  committee, 
W.  H.  Wells,  '23,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  R.  C. 
Burrell,      of  Newton. 

CALENDAR 
SmniDAv,  Jaw.  28. 
U.i~l^rtlull.    \^<)rresier  Polyteclmic  Institute 
vs.  Harvard,  at  Cambridge. 

Triangular  track  meet.  Ftteahmeii  va.  Boston 
Latin  vs.  Boston  EngUafa  High  School,  at  Soldiers 
Field. 

Sqvaah  Raequeta  match.  Harvard  team  B  va. 

B.  A.  A.,  at  Cambridge. 

Wrestling  match.  Harvard  vs.  Boys  Club  of 
New  York,  at  New  York  City. 

Sunday,  J.\.n.  29. 

Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School. 

Lecture  on  "Spinal  Curves  in  Growing  Child; 
ren.  Home  Treatment."  Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford. 
Har%ard  Medical  SchooI,  Longwood  Ave.,  Boa> 
ton,  4  P.  M. 

.Mo>uAv,  Jan.  30. 
47   Workshop  presents   "Paatora.**  .\gassis 
Houae,  RadclUTe  College,  8  P.  M. 

Tt'ESOAY,  Jan.  31. 

Hockey  game.  B.  A.  A.  vs.  Harvard,  at  Boston 
Arena  ^for  the  "Hobey"  Baker  Fund. I 

Basketball,  New  Hampshire  State  vs.  Harvard* 
at  Cambridge. 

47  \*.orkshop  presents  "Pastora,"  .\gaasiz 
House,  RadcUffe  Colle^,  .  H  P.  M. 

Weo.nesday,  Feb.  1. 

Hockey  game.  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Milton 

Academy,  at  Milton. 

Track  meet,  Millrosc  Athletic  Association 
Games,  at  New  York. 

47  \^ork«!iop  pre^enU  "Paatwa,"  at  Poli's 

Theatre,  Vkorcester,  .Mass. 

SaTI  IID.W,  Ft.B.  4. 

it.i-ketball,  Amherst  vs.  Harvard,  at  Cao^iriflge. 
Hockey,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Exeter,  at  Cam- 

brid{c<'. 

Si:ni»ay,  Feb.  5. 
Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preaoheTc 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  David  Williams,  Protestant  Epia- 
copal  Bishop  of  Michigan.  , 

Lecture  on  *^U8e<*  of  Heart  Failure,"  Dr.  W. 
H.  Robey.  Harvard  Medical  School,  Longwood 
.\ve.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Altumii  AMoeiatiaii  cm  reqnatt  will  ghre  the  >ddrewM  of  Hamrd  mm. 


T9-F.  L  Oawford  hu  recmtly  ghren  Hanmd 
linhoifty  a  fund  to  r>«tablish  a  scliolarship  in 
■OMijr  of  hi«  800,  Lindsay  Crawford,  '23,  who 
£ei  ia  Oetober,  1921.  The  aimnal  of  the 

'inl  up  to  $400.  is  lo  be  aw.inlril  each  year,  on 
the  rccoDUDcndation  of  the  Trustees  of  Exeter 
Acadrnr,  where  the  younger  Crawford  wai  grad- 
ijit'd.  to  a  member  of  the  Harvard  freshman 
dm  entering  from  Exeter,  to  whom  such  aid 
■  inportant,  «od  who  shall,  among  those  elig- 
ible, show  the  greatest  promise  from  the  combinnl 
itiD(i(>oints  of  distinction  in  studies,  Strength  of 
ciuracter,  and  vijrorous  health. 

"BI— Howard  Kiliott  spoke  befurc  the  members 
ff  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Fn<;ineerinp  at 
thtir  annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  Jan. 
19, 1922.  His  subject  was  "Railroad  Transporta- 
Uon."  On  Jan.  20  he  made  the  same  address  at 
I  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society. 

"83— John  F.  Moors,  Massaehtisetts  chainnan  of 
ibe  WoA(^row  \^'il'i<<n  Foundation,  spoke  at  a 
ioacheon,  recently  held  at  the  Women's  City  Club, 
Bssloa,  deseribing  plans  for  raising  a  fimd  of 
fl.OOO.OOO  throughout  the  United  States  during 
liK  week  of  Jan.  16.  1922. 

M  Maorice  Osthnmer,  MD.  (Unhr.  of  Pa.) 
V,  has  resigned  from  the  health  department  of 
■he  Gty  of  Philadelpliia,  with  whirh  he  has  been 
raamcted  for  eighteen  years.  His  latest  post  was 
ihst  of  diagnostician  and  consultant.  He  will  de- 
'•te  his  time  to  teaching  the  treatment  of  disea^f- 
children  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
MwUcsI  Sehool  and  to  the  practice  of  bis  profes- 

son,  Orcutt  Phillips  Drury,  was  born, 
r>w.  26,  1921.  to  George  P.  Drury,  LL.B.  '00,  and 
Vfr«  Drun,-  of  68  L  yman  St.,  Wallham,  Mass.  Mrs. 
i'rur>  is  the  daughter  of  Louis  Agassiz  Phillips, 
Sup^nriMf  of  Public  Reoords  of  Massacbnsetts. 

"97— Humphrey  T.  .Nichols  h  with  the  Tate 
Dectrdytic  Textile  Processes,  Inc.,  45  East  17th 
St.  Kew  Yoik  City. 

'99-Rrtppr  Wokolt,  LL.n.  '02,  has  been  elected 
mretary  of  the  Rooaevelt  Club  of  MassachusetU 
■id  s  flMnber  of  the  ezeentive  committee. 

LL.B.  '99— Eup-  ri.-  A.  Gilmore,  Crad.  •9S.%. 
hss  been  nominated  by  President  Harding  to  be 
Viee-Comour  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Hilmore  practised  law  in  Boston  for  three  years 
liter  his  graduation  from  the  Law  School,  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  where 
lie  was  first  an  Assistant  Profr^^or  of  Law,  later 
Profesaor  of  Law«  and  finally  Dean  of  the  Law 
SdissL 


1)0— Ayres  Boa!  baa  been  elected  president  of 

the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago. 

00 — Frank  Spalding  Lewin  was  married  Feb. 
24,  1921,  to  Mrs.  Clan  £.  Ciaxlce. 

IX) — Jacob  Warshaw  was  marriod  An^  8^  1920, 
to  Miss  Hazel  Marie  Williams. 

'01>4>rofesMr  WilHam  E.  Hoddng,  AJf.  X12, 
Ph.D.  *01,  is  the  head  of  a  conunittee  appointed 
at  Harvard  University  to  assist  in  raising  A  fond 
of  $1,000,000,  to  be  known  as  die  Woocbow  Wfl* 
son  F-'nundation,  from  the  income  of  wbioh  annual 
awards  will  be  made  for  "meritorious  service  to 
democracy,  public  welfare,  liberal  thought,  or 
peace  through  justice." 

'03 — Daniel  W.  Knowlton  was  married  at  Bris- 
tol, K.  I.,  Oct.  12,  1921,  to  Miss  Josephine  Gib- 
son. 

'O.V-M.  M.  Lemann.  LL.B.  *06,  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Hall,  Monroe  &  Lemann,  Caronde- 
let  Building,  New  Or1eans> 

'04 — Curtis  E.  Laknuan,  A.M.  *05,  who  ha.'* 
been  connected  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Washing- 
ton, Geneva,  and  Paris,  since  1917,  has  recently 
returned  from  Europe.  He  is  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Health,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Since  his  return  Lakeman  has  been  doing  t^pecial 
field  work  for  the  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer,  of  which  organiution  he  was  the 
executive  officer  from  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment in  1913  until  he  entered  the  Red  Cross. 
Lakeman's  business  address  is  in  care  of  th<- 
.State  Department  of  Health,  the  Capiiol,  .\lbany. 
N.  Y.  His  residence  ia  at  261  Rockingstone  Ave., 

I.archnionl,  \.  Y. 

'04— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  natlMial  dulr- 
man  of  the  committee  appointed  to  raise  a  fimd 
of  $1,000,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Woodmw  Wil- 
son Foundation,  from  .which  annual  awards  will 
be  made  for  "meritoriona  service  to  democracy, 
piriiUc  welfare,  liberal  thought,  or  peace  throogb 
justice.** 

"OS— Douglas  P.  Cook  was  ourried^  Dee.  30i 

1921,  at  St.  Thomas's  Churcb,  New  Y«tik,  to  Miaa 
Dorothea  E.  Hoffman. 

'06 — ^Richard  B.  Hobart,  chairman  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  (^iiminittee  for  raising  Boston's  share  of 
the  $1,000,000  Woodrow  W  ilson  Foundation  Fuml, 
recently  spoke  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Women's 
City  Club,  Rnston,  describing  Boston*a  plans  for 
raising  its  ?tliare  of  the  amount. 

'07-^'aptain  Stephen  11,  Ackerman,  M.C.,  is 
stationed  at  th>'  .id  Corpe  Area  Training  Center, 
Camp  Meade,  Md. 

07 — John  C  Scammeli  was  married  at  Rao- 
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dolph,  Aug.  H  19tl«  to  Mrs.  |«Mie  MiiMm 

Estes. 

*08 — ^Robert  H.  Sayre  has  been  operating 
radium  and  vanadian  minea  fm  tlHdi  «ad  mA- 

western  Colorado  for  two  years.  Hit  addrCM 
is  616  Majestk  Building,  Denver,  Co). 

1)9— A  daughter,  EmmaHne  Gordon  Gonant, 
ma  bora.  Dee.  M,  19tl,  to  Ira  M.  Conant  and 
Mt&  Conant 

D9--Harold  W .  i'ierce  has  beconif  a  special 
partnor  in  Tuoicer,  AntliODy  &  Gk,  baaken, 
Boston. 

'10— The  engagement  of  Charles  H.  Livingston, 
AJi.  '16,  to  Misa  Eleanor  Charlotte  Stockin  of 
Watntown,  Maaa.,  has  been  announced. 

'11 — Wayne  M.  Musgrave  (Alpha  Sigma  Phi) 
haa  lieen  elected  treasurer  of  the  Thirteenth  Jn- 
ter*FVaterait]r  Confennoe.  He  haa  also  been  n> 
•  I'-oitil  grand  junior  pieoident  of  Ua  own  fra- 
ternity. 

Alexander    WiUiama  waa  narrkd,  at 

Jamrotown,  R.  I.,  Sept  21,  ISU,  to  lAaa  Mar- 

iiaret  Lincoln. 

12— John  A.  Di  Peta  was  married  at  Beaton, 

Oct.  12.  1921,  to  Mi»9  .\nna  .Sorarro. 

M.C.E.  '12  -Joswph  J.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  CE. 
(Ciirnfil)  '11,  is  chief  engineer  and  vlce>pr^dent 
«)f  thv  I)ani$i-Hunt  Ciin!«trurli(in  Co.,  general  con- 
tractors First  &  Webb  .Sts.,  Dayton,  0.  His  ad- 
dress is  172.3  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton. 

A.M.  '12— A.  W.  W.  Woodcock  has  been  elected 
state  commander  of  the  Maryland  Department 
of  the  American  I.n^ion.  When  Woodcods  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  he  waa  Lieotenant 
Colonel.  llSth  Infantry,  A.  E.  F. 

'la-  (;i  <.rge  C.  Cutler,  Jr.,  LLB.  '16,  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  firm  of  Herrick,  ('90), 
Smhh,  C9S>.  Donald,  (m,  ft  Parley,  ('99). 
lawyera,  84  State  St.,  Bo<iton. 

Upton  S.  Sullivan  was  married  at  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa.,  Oct.  IS,  1921.  to  MIsa  Hannah 
Chapman  Wright. 

LL.B.  '13 — A  son,  Thomas  Elton  Terry,  was 
born.  May  1,  1921,  to  Roy  K.  Terry  and  Mt«. 

Trrr\.  Terrs  lias  been  appointed  deputy  City 
.\ll.»rii<  >  fur  the  <  it>  i»f  Portland,  Ore.  He  will  re- 
tain liis  law  office  at  1521  Ycon  Building,  Port- 
land. He  has  recently  been  elected  !*ecretary  of 
the  Portland  .Alumni  Council  of  the  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi  fraternity. 

*14 — ^A  daughter,  Caroline  Stetson  Avery,  was 
born,  Nov.  18,  1921.  at  Newton,  Mass..  to  Stetson 
Avery  and  Dorothy  (Faxon)  Avery. 

'14— Louis  Curtis,  Jr.,  has  been  admitted  to 
partnership  in  Brown  Brothers  ft  Co.,  bankers. 
60  .State  St .  Boston. 

'14 — Robert  D.  Curtis,'  M.D.  '18,  was  married 
at  Boston,  Ang.  4, 1921,  to  Miss  Margaret  Adams. 

'li^IIay  Judson  was  married  at  lake  Forest, 
111.,  Sept.  3,  1921,  to  .Miss  Sylvia  Shaw. 

*14— Carroll  F.  MerrUun  waa  married  at  the 


church  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Society,  Brook- 
line,  Dec.  26.  1921.  to  Miss  Ann  Van  Ness. 

'15 — ^Jacob  L.  Barowsky  has  become  manager 
of  the  Metal  Gooda  Mannfoolwinf  Co.,  Boaion. 
Mass.  His  home  addreaa  la  14M  Pleaaant  St, 
Brookline. 

'15-:William  H.  Claflin.  Jr.,  formerly  with  J. 

M.  Forbes  &  Co..  Huston,  has  become  a  general 
partner  in  Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co.,  hankers, 
Boston. 

'15 — Robert  V.  Cleary  was  married,  Sept.  10, 
1921,  to  Miss  Madrid  LoretU  Collette. 

'l.S-Fred  < :.  K.  rnald,  Ltv  11^  b  witli  Lybwdt 
Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  accountants  and  au- 
ditors, 261  Franldin  St.,  Boston.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  69  Charles  St,  Boston. 

'16— John  L  Bigelow  was  married,  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  Oct  1,  1921,  to  Misa  Audrey  T.  Sherman. 

'16-  Bruce  S.  Nichols  is  Deputy  ("ominis«iioner 
of  the  later-Allied  Rhineland  High  Commission, 
American  Department,  at  Coblenz,  Germany. 

'16  \rthur  .S.  Peabody  was  married  at  Brook* 
line,  Oct.  U,  1921,  to  Miss  Mildred  Louise  Sar- 
gent 

'16  ^ren  H.  Persons  is  living  in  New  York 
City,  temporarily  at  the  Lambda  Chapter  House 
of  the  .\lpha  Sigma  Phi  fraternity. 

'17 — I,,  A.  Bruce  has  resigned  his  position  as 
field  execuiise  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  ^\mt:rica  and 
is  to  become  associated  with  the  Gommnnity 
Service,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

'17 — ^Joseph  M.  French,  AAf.  '21,  was  mar- 
ried, at  Boston.  Ang.  13,  1981,  to  Mlaa  Elvn  L. 
Plunkett 

*17 — ^William  L.  Mills  is  an  assistant  chemiat 
at  the  Charlestuwn  Navy  Yard.  His  homo  ad- 
dress is  192  Central  St.,  SomerviUe,  Mass. 

*18-4tandolph  K.  Byera  was  inaiikd  at  Mil- 
ton. June  7,  1921,  to  IGaa  Margaiot  Pinokney 
Cooke. 

*1S— Allen  W.  Clark,  te  completing  bis  cooroe 

at  I'nion  TheoIo>;ical  .Seminary,  New  York  City. 
His  address  is  600  W.  122d  St.,  New  York  City. 

'18 — George  De  L  Hairia  waa  married  at  New 
York  City,  Oct  22,  IffiU  to  Mlaa  Soaan  Kath- 
erine  Lovejoy. 

'18— John  F.  Howe  was  married,  at  Cheatnal 
Hill.  .Sept.  24,  1921,  to  Misa  Jesaio  Lawraioe 

<."ordingley. 

'18 — William  J.  McCarthy  y^as  married  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Sept  5,  1921,  to  Miaa  Haael  M. 

Hannigan. 

rimtnas  T.  Mackie  was  married  at  New 
^  urk  City.  .Vlay  31,  1921,  to  Miss  Carolyn  Bleeck- 
er  Van  Cortlandt 

*18  Gaiu"  W,  Merwin  was  married  at  Saint 
Agnes  Chapel,  New  York  City,  Jan.  14,  1922,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Lothrop  Hnbbell. 

"18— The  engagement  of  Dwiphi  I..  Moody,  S.B. 
'21,  to  Miss  Ruth  F.  Janris  has  recently  been 
announced. 
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'18— Thacher  Nelson  is  in  charge  of  the  print- 
m*  Msrviee  department  of  the  Arnold-Roberta 
f'o.  [iap»"r  merchant*.  188  Congress  St..  Boston. 
Hi?  home  acidres!>  ic  3  Fi»her  .\v«\,  Newloii  Higli- 
lanik,  MaM. 

18 — Chester  S.  Nirkorson,  SB.  (mwhanical 
•-o^eeruic)  *21,  i«  in  the  purchasing  deparl- 
aeiit  vi  Ediaoo  Deetrie  nittmiMtinc  Co^ 
Bo.ton  His  bone  addreaa  ii  37  Birch  St,  difton- 
tJale,  MaM. 

18— The  addreM  of  Henry  G.  Simondt  is  16 

Warrrn  Sr  .  Brookline,  Ma-s*. 

*18— Allen  L.  Whitman  i»  an  engineer  in  the 
JepirtBwiit  of  development  and  reMuch  ef  the 
Unerican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  COk  Hit  nd* 
inm  u  Box  D.  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

*lft--DaTid  0.  Woodbary  was  married  at  Broolc- 

Ii  .  Ivpt.  10,  1^21.  to  Mi.>s  Margaret  I^. 

D.M.D.  '18— A.  J.  Batal  has  moved  his  office  to 
ii?  Fswx  SL,  Boston.  He  has  also  a  new  home 
.  •i<irf>-:  14  Cnater  SL,  Boston. 

19—  The  rnpapement  of  Rohfrt  R.  Bishop  to 
Mi^  Vera  B.  Griffith  of  Bruokline  is  announced. 
Hi<hop  is  the  son  of  Elias  B.  Bishop,  '94,  LL.B. 
'T.  a  josike  of  the  Maaaachusetta  Siveriof 
Court. 

19-Ridiaid  E.  Bnrdett  ia  with  N.  W.  Ayer. 

i  Sr>n.  ar]v  rti^ing.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Hb  hcNUe 
address  is  4UB  Oak  Lane,  Wayne,  Pa. 

*I9— The  enf  agement  of  William  H.  Colmrn  to 
M;*«  Katherine  Birkin  of  Evanston,  111.,  is  an- 
oMinced.  Cobum  is  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
WiplIiBgton,  Sesn  ft  Co.,  mannfaetoifra*  agnnta, 
Bwlon. 

19— Lawrence  Dennis,  formerly  Third  Secre- 
tary of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
Vrerrica  at  Bucharest,  Roumanin,  now  Second 
^Wrrtary  of  that  legation,  to  which  position  he 
w  appointed.  Aug.  31.  1921. 

n9-J.  HerlK-rt  Gould,  Jr..  S.B.  (M.  I.  T.)  '19. 
19  with  \hf  \a«hiia  Hummfd  &  Coated  Paper  Co., 
Na>hua.  N.  H.  His  permanent  address  has  be<*n 
fhui^^rd  tn  94  Centre  St.  Dorchester  24,  Mass. 

19 — Frank  Knoblock.  who  has  been  Mrith  Ly- 
^rand.  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  accoiintants 
ind  auditors,  Boston,  is  now  aaatotaat  to  dm  pneo- 
Mrnt.  William  A.  Hickman.  "99,  of  thr  Sra  Sled 
Co..  West  Mystic,  Conn.  His  present  address  is 
«1  High  St.,  Mystie. 

19-  Thr  offices  of  John  Munror  &  Co.,  bankers, 
'if  which  firm  Henry  Munro^  and  Jolm  Manroe, 
*13l  are  members,  have  been  moved  from  30  Pine 
St,  to  100  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

19— Frederick  L.  E.  Nosworthy  is  with  th«- 
Lcrcr  Biolliers  Co.,  soap  manufacturers,  Cam- 
bridgs.  His  hone  addrepa  is  16  Ash  St,  Cam- 
bridge. 

*I9— Donald  C  Stanley  ia  with  the  Safe-Cabinet 
Co.  16  East  40th  St.,  New  Yolic  Qty. 

'19-  Lewis  E.  Ward  was  married  at  Crown 
Poiat,  Ind^  AprU  19.  1921. 


'19— The  address  of  Bulkeley  L.  Wells  ia  in 
care  of  Stephen  M.  Weld  &  Co.,  cotton  mercbanta. 
82  Beav<T  St.,  .Nrw  York  City,  with  which  com- 
pany he  is  now  connected.  He  sailed.  Jan.  14, 
1922,  for  Europe  on  an  eatandod  tear  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  company. 

'19 — Frederic  B.  Whitman  is  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  9l  Quiney  R-  Ri  Chicago.  His  address 
is  1832  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago. 

'20 — ^J.  D.  Evans,  A.M.  '21,  is  teacliing  Latin  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  New  York.  His 
address  is  21  Clarcmont  Ave,  New  York  (jty. 

'20— Clinton  M.  Jones  is  with  the  Walertown 
National  Corporation,  Watertown  National  Bank 
Building.  Watertown,  N.  Y.  His  address,  tem- 
porarily, is  Y.  M.  C.       Watertown,  N.  Y. 

'2&— Carl  S.  Jodyn  is  studying  at  the  London, 
England.  School  of  Economics.  His  address  is  13 
Micktenburgh  Square,  London,  W.  C.  1. 

'20— Russell  L.  Potter  is  with  the  Harvard 
Trust  Co.,  Cantbridge,  Mass.  His  home  addreaa 
is  20.'>4  Dorchester  .\ve.,  Dorchesti-r.  Mfl««. 

'20 — Arthur  E.  Ra>'mond  is  with  the  Raymond 
Hotel,  Pasadena,  Cal.  He  wa«  married.  June  30, 
1921,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Mary  !.«■<•  of  Pa-ad. nii 

'20 — The  engagement  of  Irving  C.  Kuhman  to 
Miss  Madeline  Aiiee  Cronfai  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
has  been  annonneed.  Ruhman  is  a  textile  rhcm- 
ist  with  the  Anold  Print  Wori»,  North  Adams. 
Mass. 

'20— The  address  of  Merrill  T.  H  .Spalding  for 
the  year  192M922  is  14  rue  CorUmbert,  Paris, 
FVanoe. 

Grad.  Bus.  '20— Theodore  M.  Noyes  is  with  the 
Charles  E.  Howe  Co.,  real  estate,  S51  Common- 
wealth .'\ve.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

'21 — S.  T.  Alcus,  Jr.,  is  assistant  sales  manager 
in  the  shook  dc^parlment  of  S.  T.  AlcttS  It  Co., 
Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

'21  George  S.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  is  with  Jadcaon  k 
Curtis,  bankers,  19  Congress  St..  Boston. 

'21 — ^Ronald  N.  Brown  is  with  the  William  K. 
Compton  Co.,  investment  bonds  105  South  La 
Salle  St.,  Chieago.  'Hie  Imme  address  is  831 
Buena  .\ve.,  Chicago. 

'21— Charlea  B.  Butteifield.  Jr.,  is  with  the  Na- 
tional Life  Insoianoe  Co.,  159  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. 

*21— J.  Brooks  Fenno^  Jr.,  is  with  Dillon  Read 

&  Co..  investments.  19  Congress  St.,  Boston.  His 
home  address  is  225  Commonwealth  .Vve.,  Boston. 

*21— The  engagement  of  Hidal  Kaplan  to  Miss 
Blanche  Watchmaker  of  Roxbury  lias  been  an- 
nounced. 

*21 — James  H.  Marr  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Masr. 

'21 — Daniel  F.  Noll  is  foreman  of  the  farms  of 
G.  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.  His  address  is  647 
Hepburn  .St..  Miltrin. 

"21 — ^J.  Rex  Shepler  is  teaching  English  at  the 
tJrl>ana  University  School,  Urbana.  0. 
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*21 — Frederick  J.  Smtnuj  i»  with  the  Lever 

Brothers  Cd .  soap  manufactiirt'rs,  Cambridge. 
His  home  address  is  183  Faneuil  St^  Brighton, 
Matt. 

MR  \.  '21-  Jamf>s  J  Walker,  A.B.  (Brown^ 
'19,  is  with  Elliott,  Davis  &  Co.,  certified  public 
aocountanls  and  indaatrlal  engfaeera*  <S73  BoyI* 
aSon  St,  Boston 

'22— The  engagement  of  Charles  T.  Adanis  to 
maa  Marian  lihbin  of  New  York  baa  been 
announced. 

'22— William  R.  Barker,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
who  received  liis  di-^ree  in  1921,  is  Secretary  of 
the  American  Legation  at  Belgrade,  Jugo-slavia. 

'22 — Bamet  Rudman.  who  received  his  degree 
in  1921,  is  teaching  at  the  Rocky  Grove  High 
.School,  Venago  County,  Pa.  His  present  address 
is  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  FVanklin,  Pa.  , 

*22 — The  engagement  of  Geoffrey  S.  Smith  to 
Miss  Katherine  Coolidge  of  Boston  has  been  an- 


Law  "22 — The  engagement  of  Thom.T«  Pimnev. 
Ir^  AJB.  (Yale)  18,  to  Misa  Elizabeth  Brewer 
Gapp,  (Smitli)  '21,  lias  been  announced. 

OBITUARIES 

M.D.  '61— <'h^hi>s  Thacher  Hitbbard.  Died  at 
Taunton,  Mass.  Jan.  16,  1922 — He  was  born  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls  O.,  Jnly  17.  1840,  and  was  the 
son  of  Hi  tiry  Babcock  Hubbard,  M.D.  '34,  and 
Caroline  (Thacher)  Hubbard.  Five  of  his  ances- 
tors in  direct  line  wfre  Harvard  graduates,  going 
back  to  William  Hubbard,  A^.  1642,  a  member 
of  the  first  claaa  wbtch  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Hubbard  enlistnl  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  as  aaaistant  sur- 
geon, and  aerved  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
with  the  South  Atlantic  .Sqnailron.  He  was  Imn 
oraUy  diaeharged,  Sept  15,  1865.  In  1868  he 
married  Oara  laabel  Reed,  and  bad  one  aon. 


Henry  Vincent  Hnbbard,       Profeasor  of  Land- 

9^'ape  .Architecture  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Hubbard  was 
a  well  known  physician  in  Taunton,  in  active 
practioe  for  56  years  until  1921.  He  waa  the  last 

surviving  mfnili»'r  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Taunton 
73 — Ambkosk  (Jrosby  IIichabi)S(»n.  Gr.  73-74. 
76-78.    Died  at  Williamavaie,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16. 
1922.    H'-  w  )s  always  interfsicj  in  Harvard  af 
fairs,  atiti  w\is  one  of  tlie  Hi  llktin's  most  inter 
eating  correspondents.    He  was  for  many  years 
a  teacher  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School,  until  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  involving  a  new  cur 
riculum  did  away  with  the  study  of  aocieni 
languages.   He  then  foHowed  his  earlier  profes- 
sion of  pri\.ilf  tutor.    He  ni.nif  a  biiycle  tour  of 
England  in  the  sununer  of  1906,  visiting  all  the 
best  known  cathedrals,  and  in  1906  made  a  tear 
of  Italy  and  Greece  which  he  described  in  a  seriei* 
of  articles  in  the  Buffalo  Sunday  Express.  Hr 
was  well  loved  by  his  many  atudenta  in  the  Nor- 
mal School 

75 — 'WALLACh  l.owK  ICiMBALX.  Died  at  Haver- 
hill, Maaa,  Dee.  7.  1921.— He  bad  been  in  the 

jewelry  business  in  Haverhill  ever  since  hi«  grad- 
uation from  (College,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
L.  Kimball  &  Son.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Bradford,  Mass.,  school  committee  for  nine  year- 

M.B.A.  14— Jamks  B.  Coffey.  Died  at  Uke 
Saranac,  N.  Y..  Aug.  1.  1920. 

Law  '16-17,  '20-21— Jack  Muor.  Died  at  Og- 
den,  lllah,  Nov.  22,  1921. — He  died  from  injuries 
received  when  he  was  in  the  military  aerrioe  of 
the  United  States.  He  waa  attached  aa  a  second 
lieutenant  to  the  906th  earalry  in  March,  1918. 

and  was  injured  in  Xupust.  Hr-  was  promoted  I" 
first  lieutenant  in  September,  and  discharged 
from  tlie  service  for  physical  disability  in  May. 

1919.    He  is  siii\i\'  il  !iv  .t  widow  and  two  boys. 

Med.  "21 — Jam^^  K.kndaix  Cunningham.  Died 
at  Beaten,  Maia.,  Oct.  3,  1921. 
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J.  Btoeki  AtkiMM, '17,  Ju*H*f  tdilw. 


J«hs  D.  Merrtit,  '19,  JMter. 


Iksksn  Meat,  loo,  JU—nMmg  Mmu^tr 


Pahliibcd  wetk'.y  dunnf  t&e  Coll«Kr  rrar  (from  October  to  Julv )  bv  the  Harvard  BBllelin.  Inc., for  the  Hanrard  Alumn  i  AMociatiM. 

PiiauicATKiN  Opnce.  50  m  at  t  m  ..  B.  -  ion.  M  a^-  Eoiicikial  OrncB,  il  Plvmptdn  St..  Camiikii>oe,  Mass. 

Eniirid  ti  XiitnJ  (  .'an  M^iitr,  Oifif  7,  /QtO,  Ji  («»  Ptit-OJin  at  Biitsn,  Man.,  umiir  iht  Ait      Manh  ?,  iSyo 


ARaual  ^ubicription.f4,  ainjlc  Copiet,  t%  CenU;  foreigB  p«ilacc,  40  ccntt  »  year.  Rcmiliancc  ihould  be  made  by  regtdercd 
iciMt,  sr  %y  «b«ck  of  pettal  orScr  10  tte  sfAcr  of  iSc  H«f¥ar4  auUttin,  Inc.  A  Mbsertkcr  »bo  wmsm  w  4iMMiiSM  hia  aatactiyitoB 
•iMttM  t>*c  noikc  10  ibai  efltict  kcloM  iw  •apiratma«  ((JwrwiM  U  wUi  be  aw leS  ibat  k«  wiikM  It  tocMtiau. 


0»n« 

Hcruv  .M  Willufni,  fnitdtnt. 
VVillitm  "I  .  RriJ,  Ir,.'r|,  Trtttuttr 
I  W    1>,  >«yinour,  "i?,  I /«r* 


M.  A.  DeWolfr  Howr.  'I7. 

lohn  l>  Merrill.  K, 
Charles  Jackton,  '9I 
G.  Cook  KimbaM.'oo. 


Jaika  W.  HaUowell, '01. 
Jato  Richardton.  '08. 
Eoben  F.  Dobcsq,  'is. 


AND   '> ,  "  rcj  ^ 


•  D  al-'mn.   A,,or  A? 


WtUiaa  C.  Boydcn,  'M>,  /■r«i(i<>>ii,  Chicago 
WtUtagtn  WcUf,  '90,  yi<*-Pr»u4tnt ,~ 


J.  L.  Lovet,  Ph.D. 'o;  .Cambridge. 
Pl«4erkka.ManiD,'9},f  <(f-friiMm«,Ncw  Vorfc.  John  D.  Merrill.  '89,  Catnbridge 
Williaa  T.  acM,Jr..  'ei,  TrMMrrr, BMokllac.      jotcph  W.  Lund,  '90,  BiMton. 
J.  W.  D.  ScyaiMr  '17,  OfmtrtI  $t€rMafft  Caabridg*-  Welliagion  W ellt.  '90,  Botlen. 

Jcrcaush  imith,  Jr.,  *gs, Cambridge, 
t.  M.  OiMiain,  '96,  St.  tmik. 


Fr»uklinS.  Biilingi,  S;, WooUttock, V t.  Lingdon  P.  NUnin.        New  York. 

John  W  .  HrentIM, '98.  New  Vork. 
Nathaniel  F.  Arer,  'oo.  Boston. 
iamuti  S.  Onrv ,  *oi  Cea«er4,  N.  N. 
WOHam  T.  ReU,  jr.,*oi,  BrsokUnc. 
aicbsrS  Dei^,  '01,  New  YMk. 
LMht*p  WUhlsglsn,  'II,  Bfookllac. 
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NewB  and  Views 

"HMYantf  M«i  Speaking  of  the  Cam- 
Do  Not  Lov«  i^^jj^  climate,  the  Har. 
Harvard."  ,         ,        ,    ,       ,  , 

vara  Yard,  and  the  ubi- 
quitous huard-Halkii,  which  he  de^^cribes 
a-i  a  "aperies  of  extended  du<k-l><iard.s." 
Gilberl  Slides,  '14,  says  in  the  Kebriiary 
^aart  Set:  "As  far  as  1  know  them.  Har- 
vard men  do  not  love  Harvard.  Middle* 
MX  Fellt,  or  the  upper  Charles  River,  or 
Boston,  *capitale  mfame^*  they  may  love; 
but  not,  in  my  experience,  Harvard  Yard." 
Perhaps  and  perhaps.  At  anv  rate.  Har- 
vard men  do  not  gloM  over  the  physical 
Harvard.  Tufts  College  men  refer  senti- 
mentally to  "the  little  college  on  the  hilP; 
Dartmouth  men  and  WilliaaiB  men  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  their  college 
buildings  and  the  tranquil  towns  in  which 
they  stand.  ^  ale.  [^rinceton,  the  I  riiver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  are  universities  in 
arehiteeture  as  well  as  in  fact.  But  Har- 
vard can  lay  small  claim  to  haunting 
beauty.  As  a  reminder  of  old  times  and 
old  friendships  Harvard  men  like  to  walk 
lhrouf:h  the  Yard  nr  hang  en  their  walls 
photographs  of  it  taken  at  tli«-  lime  when 
the  elms  of  old  Harvard  were  elms,  and 
not  red  od».  Masaachuaetis  Hall,  Holden 
Chapel,  HoUis,  Stoug^on,  and  Holworlhy 
are  brave  old  buildings,  mellow  and  flav- 
OfMMne;  Emerson,  Robinson,  and  Widener 
represent  jrood  taste.  But  they  are  set  ofT 
e\en  le^^s  eUVrtively  than  St.  R'aiil's  willi 
iht  noisy  procession    of    London  traffic 


lumherinc;  by  in  jiriniy  and  smoky  (-anon 
Street.  If  Harvard  men  love  the  Harvard 
Yard,  it  is  as  Dr.  Johnson  loved  his  wife — 
for  her  virtue  and  not  her  beauty. 

A  distin;;uished  internationalist  who 
spent  the  declining  years  of  his  life  visit- 
ing French.  English,  and  American  uni- 
versities once  remarked  that  Harvard  men 
can  little  know  the  disappointment  of 
travellem  familiar  with  English  and  Con- 
tinental institutions  of  learning  when  they 
first  s<*e  the  Harvard  Yard.  Many  of  the 
buildings,  he  said,  are  in  themselves 
beautiful;  but  lest  their  <|uaint  charm  se- 
duce the  youu<;  iiini  who  daily  pass  in  and 
out,  hideous  representatives  of  New  Eng- 
landV  worst  architectural  years  are 
everywhere  drawn  up  in  awful  array.  In- 
deed, Harvard  does  labor  under  the  sins 
of  those  factitious  years  in  which  she  ex- 
panded. Whirls,  gee-gaws.  and  bastard 
decorations  smite  the  aesthetic  visitor  from 
behind  when  his  eyes  are  turned  lovingly 
towards  H<41is.  And  not  Harvard  alone, 
one  mig^t  add;  America,  as  well.  Are 
not  Gopher  Prairi)^  and  Medora  sallow 
with  physic-al  uiiloveliness? 

"I  know  that  Knglishmen  of  forty  or 
fifty  speak  lovingly  and  longingly  of  the 
moist  'relaxing*  atmoaphere  of  Oxfrnrd,** 
Mr.  Seldes  goes  on  in  the  Smart  Set.  'The 
sense  of  place  which  flourishes  in  the  heart 
of  every  Englishman  and  which  I  have  not 
met  in  America  except  in  certain  counties 
of  Kansas,  simply  does  not  exist  at  Har- 
vard."   No  doubt  the  moist  atmosphere  at 
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Harvard  has  dried,  as  it  baa  all  tbrough 
the  United  Stales  in  proportion  as  the  pre* 
vaUing  winds  are  no  longer  from  the  vin- 

yards  to  the  East.  But  however  offensive 
the  physical  Harvard  may  he  to  lovers  of 
beauty,  it  still  relaxes  Harvard  men.  Un- 
dergraduate life  may  leak  out  somewhat 
Uirovgli  the  subway  tube  to  Boston,  as  a 
writer  in  the  old  iUustrtOed  onoe  said; 
but  graduates  still  unburden  in  the  Har- 
vard Yard.  Sentiment  blinds  us  to  the 
raw  spots  in  life.  To  us  even  Matthews 
and  Weld  are  quite  bearable. 

•    •  • 

Again  tiie  ^s  an  impersonal  entity, 
UnflervniAMte.  neither  old  nor  young, 

the  Ri'T.i.KTiN  may  be  per* 
mitted  to  wonder  just  how  useful  a  pur- 
pose is  served  by  the  constant  diseussion 
of  the  younger  generation  by  the  older. 
The  topic,  immemorially  old,  is  itself  per- 
petually young.  Its  consideration  has 
doubtless  rec^ved  a  freah  impetua  from 
the  war,  which,  through  a  general  shift* 
in?  of  emphasis  upon  human  interests,  has 
afforded  to  youth,  more  quickly  responsive 
than  age  to  new  impulses,  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  latent  qualities. 
These  are  edhlbited  with  special  cleameas 
by  the  large  bodies  of  young  men  aasem* 
bled  in  our  colleges.  Professor  Albert 
Parker  Fitch,  '00,  of  Amherst  College,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  report,  has  been  tell- 
ing the  students  at  Yale  that  "the  average 
undergraduate  is  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  a  very  complicated  ais.**  P^ofenor 
SiUer,  of  New  York  University,  also  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  report,  puts  it  dif- 
ferently: 'The  average  student,  or  better, 
peanut,  spend*  his  time  smoking  cigar- 
ettes and  wasting  his  fathej-'s  money  and 
his  own  time.**  From  Harvard  comes  a 
more  reassuring  word,  in  die  report  of 
Professor  Henry  A.  Ycomans,  *04,  for  the 
final  year  of  his  deanship  of  the  College. 

"It  seems  clear."  he  savs.  "that,  irre- 
spective of  the  effects  of  the  war,  the  8|u- 


dent  body  as  a  whole  is  more  responsilile 
and  more  aensible  of  its  obligaticMis  to  the 
coranuuiity  than  it  was  twenty  or  even 
ten  years  ago."  This  generalization  he 
supports  at  several  concrete  points  of  de- 
tail. In  the  mailer  of  drinking,  for  a 
single  example,  he  maintains  the  opinion 
that  '*fe«rer  students  drink  alcoholic  liquor 
and  fewer  students  drink  it  to  exoeas  than 
ever  before."  At  the  same  time  he  relates 
their  conduct  to  that  of  the  larger  world 
they  represent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
one  to  reflect  that  when  a  student  goes 
home  for  Sunday  or  the  holidays  and  hears 
his  father  and  his  fadier*s  friends  eager* 
ly  discussing  **where  it  can  be  got**  or 
**how  it  can  he  made"  he  returns  to  col- 
lege with  a  natural  disposition  to  get  or 
make  it. 

For  our  own  part  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  undergraduates  of  today  are 
no  more  ''complicated  asses**  or  *'peanuts** 
than  they  have  always  been,  nor  yet  that 
they  have  undergone  any  notable  regen- 
eration. When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  less  than  five  years  ago.  the  un- 
dergraduates of  the  country  gave  an  ac- 
count of  themselves  which  justly  made 
them  an  object  of  nati<»ial  pride.  Since 
then  thar  manners  may  have  deteriorat* 
ed,  and  some  of  their  illusions  may  have 
disappeared:  but,  if  we  do  not  greatly 
misjudge  the  social  phenomenon  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  there  has  been  a  gain  in 
frankness  and  sincerity,  forbidding  them 
often  to  appear  as  any  better  than  ifaey 
are,  which  may  honestly  be  counted  as  otT* 
setting  certain  losses. 

Tn  so  far  a«  all  this  touches  the  Har- 
vard comnmniK  il  is  certain) v  gratifying 
to  learn  that  an  occupant  of  the  Dean's 
ofice  can  find  so  much  conf  oit  in  the  spec- 
tacle at  which  he  has  looked.  Probably 
it  has  no  great  inherent  differenoe  from 
the  corresponding  spectacle  at  Other  col- 
leges. Rut  generalizations  are  risky  every- 
where— especially  at  Harvarf!*  the  acadeni* ' 
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ic  home  of  indivitlualiam.  If,  however,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Seldes's  article  in  the  Smart  Set,  the  fol- 
lowing, although  perhaps  in  a  sense  a  gen- 
eraliiation,  we  recognize  as  the  truth: 
"Ihett  is  a  trafition  which  keeps  all  good 
Harvard  men  together;  it  is  the  tradition 
that  they  must  be  let  alone.**  As  indiind* 
oak  many  of  them  may  still  be  counted 
upon  to  woilc  out  their  own  salvation. 
•    •  • 

Whafc  In  Harvard  Catalogue  for 

a  NaiMT  1921-22  the  good  old  Saxon 
name  of  Smith  covers  the 
rquivalenl  of  an  entire  page.  The  honor 
of  bearing  thia  surname  is  shared  by  sev- 
eaty>two  persons,  among  whom  are  eig^ 
iaslructors.  Among  every  one  hundred 
Harvard  students  or  thereabouts  one  in* 
variably  finds  a  Smith.  Next  come  the 
Browns,  a  poor  serond,  with  a  registration 
of  thirty-eight  in  all.  Not  far  below  them 
the  Johnsons  and  the  Millers  run  neck  and 
neck,  the  score  being  thirty  to  thirty-one. 
The  Whites  number  29,  far  outstripping 
the  Bbeka  who  muater  only  nine,  and  the 
Gnens  iriio  form  a  scant  half  doaen. 
There  are  twenty-eig^  Hiompsona  or 
Thomsons.  The  name  of  Davia  appears 
twenty-aix  times,  or  four  times  more  than 
the  name  of  Wood.  The  Jones  family  is 
represented  by  twenty-one  names;  the 
Kobinsons  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  the 
jacksons  stand  even  with  the  Murphys  at 
liatoeo.  The  Cohens  also  run  them  a 
dead  heat  if  the  several  variants  of  the 
uame,  audi  as  Cohan  and  Cohn,  are  rede* 
oned  m.  As  for  the  colonial  namea  which 
ihe  public  imagination  likes  to  associate 
with  us,  they  do  not  fill  the  pages  of  the 
(iirectorv  to  overflowing.  There  are  nine 
Cabots,  tlirec  Bradfords,  one  Ejldicott,  and 
no  Winthrops  at  all. 

rhe  Abou  Ben  Adhem  whose  name  leads 
aUthe  rest  in  this  directory  of  about  seven 
ihoBsand  is  M.  L.  Aaron,  a  second-year 
Law  student  who  haila  from  Pittsburgh 


and  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  A  mem- 
ber  of  the  Aiulover  Theological  Seminary, 
1).  DeF.  Zuver  of  (jreenville,  Pa.,  is  the 
la.st  man  on  the  list,  so  that  Pennsylvania 
both  opens  and  closes  it. 

Geographically  these  names  represent 
every  state  in  the  Union,  togdhM*  with 
Aladca,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  die.  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  forty-two  foreign 
countries.  The  representation  from  these 
foreign  countries  is  nearly  four  per  cent, 
of  the  University's  total  enrollment.  Can- 
ada stands  highest  with  seventy-four  stu- 
dents, China  second  with  fifty-four,  and 
Japan  third  with  twenty.  There  are  six- 
teen studeitfs  from  South  America,  all  but 
three  of  whom  are  in  the  Dental  Sdiool. 
When  it  ia  remembered  that  only  forty- 
eight  countries  were  represented  at  the 
last  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nationa 
this  showing  from  fortv-two  countries  lias 
significance.  The  great  majority  of  these 
270  foreign  students  are  in  the  graduate 
and  professional  departments,  but  the  Col- 
lege attracts  a  fair  sprinkling  of  them 
each  year.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  factors  operate  most  strongly 
in  bringing  to  Cambridge  so  considerable 
a  body  of  young  men  from  six  continents. 
They  are  increasing  in  number  year  by 
year;  the  Canadians  at  Harvard,  for  ex- 
ample, have  about  doubled  in  the  last 
decade.  This,  certainly,  is  not  a  sign  of 
increasing  provincialism. 

•    •  • 

The  time  invites  a  medita- 
Examinations.  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

examining.  It  is  the  season 

of  the  ''Midyears,"  a  season  ominous,  ex- 
acting, retributive.  Now  must  the  fresh- 
man discover  that  the  ease  and  freed(»m  he 
had  thought  t<»  Iw  the  charms  of  college 
life  were  i)Ut  snares  set  for  his  feet.  Per- 
haps the  "hour  exams,"  warning  shadows 
cast  before,  made  no  distinct  impression  on 
his  mind;  if  so,  he  is  in  for  it  now.  The 
upper  claaamen  know  the  game  and  meet 
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its  requiremeiits  with  such  character  and  our  laat  issue  appeared  an  admirable  let* 

competence  as  they  (  an  command.  In-  ter  from  John  H.  I^wis,  *9S.  on  "Kxami- 
structors  flinch  before  the  piles  of  blue-  nations  and  Cramming,"  favoring  oral  ex* 
books;  but  the  Collefje  Office  insists  on  aminations  as  additions  to  written  ex- 
having  the  grades  by  a  fixed  date,  and  aminations;  and  if  oral  examinations  as 
Bomdiow  it  is  done.  Everybody  is  glad  now  given  could  be  thoroughly  studied  as 
when  it  is  all  over.  Everybody  admits  to  content,  form,  and  outcome,  and  new 
that  it  is  a  nuisance,  not  wty  scientific  as  types  of  oral  eiamination  devised  and 
a  method  of  selection  and  classification  of  similarly  studied,  we  miglu  know  whether 
students,  not  wh<»lly  just  to  the  individual;  his  suppesti«»n  has  much  merit,  little,  or 
hut  no  one  is  ready  to  offer  a  substitute  none.  At  present  we  can  only  react  to 
which  will  do  for  all  concerned  just  what  sucit  a  suggestion  on  the  basis  of  personal 
examinati<»is  do.  impresrions.  We  need  a  basb  of  recorded 
When  a  practice  persists  despite  general  fact  for  the  soluticm  of  this  problem  in 
admission  of  its  defects  it  would  seem  education,  just  as  we  need  a  like  basis 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  indispens*  for  the  solution  of  so  many  others, 
able,  but  subject  to  improvement.  Can  we  •  •  • 
keep  e\amination>.  siiu  e  apparently    we  Maine                    e  reprint  in  this  numlx-r 

must,  yet  conduct  ihem  more  effectively?  of  the  BULLETIN  an  article 

"Talks  About 

What  Me  the  chances  of  results  in  that  Harvard. 

*H>n  Harvard  University,*' 

study  of  the  art  of  examination  to  which  which  appeared  original* 

President  Lowell  commended  the  attention  ly  in  the  Lewiston,  Me.,  Evening  JoumtU, 

of  educators  in  his  Michigan  address  of  under  the  general  title  of  "Just  Talks — on 

last  year,  printed  in  these  papes?  Common  Themes/'  by  Arthur  (i.  Staples. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  would  the  editor-in-chief  of  that  paper.  Mr. 
not  thus  take  for  granted  the  necessity  of  Staples  is  probably  the  leading  newspaper 
holding  examinations  at  all.  To  such,  what  man  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  has  been 
Mr.  Lowril  says  in  hb  recent  report  may  in  the  business  since  1882,  the  year  he 
be  sufficient  reply;  but  the  issue  is  too  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  which 
large  for  this  simple  "footnote  to  the  mid>  institution  bestowed  on  him  in  1019  the 
year?*."  Mr.  Lowell's  para^'ra[)h  on  e\-  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He 
aminations  concludes:  "If  we  U-arn  to  do  has  l>een  a  member  of  the  Academic  t-oun- 
by  doing,  then  there  is  for  the  pupil  no  cil  of  his  college.  He  began  his  news- 
better  way  of  learning  than  to  be  set  oc-  paper  work-  in  Bath,  but  soon  moved  to 
casionally  to  do  things  widiout  assistance,  Lewiston  and  for  almost  forty  years  he 
in  competition  w  ith  others  who  are  trying  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal,  one  of 
to  do  the  same  things.  That  is  the  essence  the  influential  papers  in  New  England, 
of  an  examination."  We  would  sul>scrilK'  His  position  as  a  newspaper  man  has  made 
to  that  doctrine  (although  not  as  the  sole  him  also  an  important  political  factor  in 
defense  of  examinations  I  and  would  ask  hb  State,  and  he  has  had  mucl\  to  do  with 
again  what  hope  there  b  that  the  tedmique  the  policies,  tactics,  and  candidates  of  the 
of  examining  can  itself  be  improved?  Ri^ublican  party'  there.    Hb  discursive 

Such  hope  lies  wholly,  we  believe,  in  'Talks'*  are  written  in  a  light,  gossipy,  en- 
careful,  analytical  study  of  examinations  tertaining  style  and  have  long  been  a 
and  their  results  and  in  recorded  experi-  feature  of  the  Journal.  Tw«)  collecti«ins 
ment  with  new  forms.  The  swapping  of  of  them  have  been  published  in  book 
opitti<ms  wilt  hardly  get  us  anywhere.  In  form. 
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Association  of  Fathers  and  Sons  of  1901 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Flovd  R.  DuBois 
of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1901,  Haryard  College,  conceived 
tile  idra  of  forming  an  "Assoriation  of  the 
Fathers  and  Sons  of  the  ("lass  of  1901." 
DuBois  Lt'lieved  tliat  such  an  association 
would  enable  the  sons  of  members  of  *01 
to  begin  their  College  career  vrith  the 
frien^hip  of  a  number  of  their  father's 
classmates,  and  fviuallv  important  and 
valuable- -witii  the  help  uf  other  class  men 
interested  in  their  mlfare.  He  felt,  too, 
that  from  the  fathers  the  boys  would  ob> 
.  ain  a  firpater  realization  of  their  oppor- 
tunities and  rrsponsibilities  and  Koiild  ab- 
sorb much  uf  the  College  and  class  spirit 
which  characleriaea  the  class  of  1901. 
Furthermore,  that  such  an  association 
Would  mean  much  to  the  Imvs  coming 
from  a  distance,  or  from  the  smaller 
schools;  that  it  would  resuk  in  life-long 
friendships  and  would  benefit  the  fathers 
by  keeping  them  young  in  spirit. 

The  idea  was  received  with  great  en- 
tiiusiasm  by  the  members  of  the  class  and 
a  committee  of  six  was  appointed  in  1920 
to  work  out  the  details.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Floyd  R.  DiiHois.  James  G. 
Forbes,  John  W.  Hallowell.  Gliarles  W. 
Locke,  Joseph  0.  Procter,  Jr.,  and  Law- 
mice  J.  Watson. 

Cards  were  sent  out  asking  for  definite 
information  regarding  sons  of  the  class, 
and  u  card  catalogue  of  this  information 
was  compiled.  From  this  catalogue  it 
was  found  that: 

98  men  of  the  class  have  1  son,  98 

52  men  of  the  claw  have  2  sons,  104 

15  men  of  the  cIsm  have  3  sons,  4S 

5  men  of  the  class  have  4  sons,  20 

1  man  of  the  class  has  5  sons,  5 

171  272 
It  llif  liuvs  matriculate  as  [jiaiined  by 
tiieir  fathers  their  reprcscutution  by  cla&aes 
at  Harvard  will  be  as  follows: 


1924.  2      1930.  23      1936.  18 

1925.  2     mi.  22     1987,  2« 

1926.  9      1932,  26      1938,  8 

1927.  13  1933,  14  1939,  18 
1928»  15  19  1940.  16 
1929.  15     1935k  17      1941.  9 

1942,  2 

A  glance  at  tliese  figures  indicates  that 
the  great  body  of  the  sons  of  '01  will 
graduate  from  Harvard  during  the  years 

from  1927  to  1937  inclusive.  It  will  be 
noted  also  that  four  of  the  sons  are  al- 
ready in  College  and  that  nine  more  will 
enter  this  fall. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
of  the  class,  held  in  November,  1921,  it 
was  decided  that  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  effect  an  organization  of  the 
sons  now  in  Coll^  and  the  fathers  living 
in  and  about  Boston,  so  that  it  might  Ijc  in 
.smooth  working  order  for  the  fal!  of  1922. 
William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed to  work  the  plan  out  and  start  it 
in  operation. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Reid*8 
house  in  Brookline  on  Friday  evening, 
Dec.  8,  1921.  At  this  meeting  lliere  were 
present  the  four  sons  of  ^1  now  in  Col- 
lege: Jackson  Flanders,  '24s  Christopher 
P.  C.mlin.  '21.  William  E.  Stilwell,  Jr., 
'25,  Oliver  Shaw,  "25,  and  W.  T.  Reid. 
^d,  who  will  enter  Harvard  this  fall. 

The  University  was  represented  by  Phil- 
ip P.  Chase,  '00,  Assistant  Dean  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  Henry  Peimy|)acker.  'IMk 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

The  fathers  present  were:  James  Law- 
rence, president  of  the  class,  Francis  J. 
Cnnlin.  (lliailes  F.  Shaw,  and  William  T. 
Rcid,  Jr..  whose  sons  have  already  been 
mentioned,  Charles  .M.  Rotch,  Dr.  Gerald 
Blake  and  Erving  P.  Morse. 

The  intention  was  to  make  the  occasion 
as  informal  and  homelike  a;*  possible,  and 
from  the  time  the  boys  left  Cambridge  in 
the  automobile,  which  was  waiting  for 
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than  and  Dean  Chase  in  front  of  Leavitt's, 
until  they  were  once  more  hack  in  their 
rooms  they  were  made  to  feel  thoroughly 
at  ease. 

Af tor  a  few  momenta  apent  before  the 
fire  in  getting  acquainted,  die  company  ad- 

journed  to  the  dining  room,  wlu-rf  Mrs. 
Reid  and  her  two  daughters  entertained  at 
a  staud-up  supper  consisting  of  those  foods 
whidi  boys  away  from  home  are  known  to 
enjoy. 

After  supper  and  amid  the  truly  eollege 
atmosphere  of  cigarette,  cigar,  and  pipe 
smoke,  Blake  took  possession  of  the  piano 
and  led  off  in  the  singing  of  favorite  class 
and  college  songs.  Reid  then  outlined 
the  purpose  of  the  evening,  enumerating 
the  obvious  advantages  of  the  proposed 
association  and  expressing  the  opinion 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  was  new  and 
wholly  untried,  it  would  be  better  to  start 
with  a  simple  program  which  could  be 
carried  through  and  gradually  extended 
than  to  undertake  a  too  ambitious  one  and 
risk  a  slump. 

Messrs.  Chas»'  and  Pennypacker  gave 
valuable  suggestions  and  conunents  inter- 
spersed with  many  amusing  anecdotes  and 
oficial  experiences.  The  intimacy  thus 
enjoyed  with  their  official  superiors  made 
a  great  hit  with  the  hoys  and  it  was  evi- 
dent liiat  tlie  sons  of  '01  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  hand  of  welcome  and 
helpfulness  that  was  extended  to  them. 
Tl»e  fathers  and  other  menihcrs  nf  the  class 
then  spoke,  each  adding  his  word  of  satis- 
faction and  endiusiasm  and  pledging  his 
whole-hearted  support  to  any  program 
that  might  be  adopted. 

Conlin.  speaking  as  a  father  who  had 
not  attended  any  of  the  class  reunions, 
aroused  enthusiasm  when  he  remarked 
that,  besides  enabling  the  hoys  to  meet 
one  another  and  the  fathers,  tlic  associa- 
tion was  going  to  eiiahle  the  lathers  to 
meet  one  another,  and  that  henceforth  he 
would  attend  every  function  of  the  class 
that  he  could. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  while 
Rotch  gave  a  clog  dance.  The  encore  was 
followed  by  more  singing.     The  sons* 


voices  were  heard  in  the  selections.  The 
boys  then  had  their  say.  As  a  result  of  the 
opinions  expressed  the  following  program 
for  1922  was  unanimously  endorsed: 

1.  That  an  "Association  of  t)ic  Fathers  and 
Sons  of  "01"  shoald  be  fanned. 

2.  That  the  sons  now  in  College,  togetlier 
uith  those  who  are  to  enter  this  fall  and  who 
live  near  enovi^  shall  arrange  to  meet  together 
for  luncheon  on  some  Saturday  in  the  ^ring  and 
afterwards  attend  some  atUetic  event  on  Soldieit 
Field. 

3.  That  the  sons  now  in  G»Uege  shall  attend 
the  next  class  function  so  as  to  get  acqoabted 

with  the  fathers. 

4  That  there  shall  be  only  one  asiociation, 
which  shall  Include  every  son  in  Harvard,  imlssd 

of  having,  as  has  been  nuggSSted,  S^srate  SSM* 
ciatioDs  within  each  class. 

5.  That  a  complete  list  of  the  sons  of  *01  be 

filed  with  tlu  Dean  of  the  Freshmen  so  that  he 
may  know  who  they  are  and  be  enabled  to  com- 
mimicate  with  a  standing  oMaodttee  of  fadiers 
in  case  such  necessity  arises. 

6.  That  the  question  of  some  sort  of  ooob* 
trusive  insignia  he  investigated  with  a  view  to 
adopting  somrlhinK  of  the  sort. 

7.  Tliat  suitable  stationery  be  provided  for 
purposes  nf  correspondence. 

8.  That  a  brief  pamphlet  be  prepared  to  be 
sent  to  every  prospective  member  of  the  freshman 
class  who  is  a  son  of  '01,  containing  helpful  sttg> 
fsstioas  as  to  desirable  rooms,  eating  placet, 
cnstons,  etc. 

9.  That  incoming  sons  be  notified  that  the 
sons  of  '01  ia  College  and  the  committee  of 
fathers  stand  ready  to  be  of  sny  possible  senrice 
to  them. 

10.  That  as  soon  as  College  lias  opened,  a 
meeting— perhaps  a  dinner— shall  be  ealled  of 

all  the  sons  of  '01  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to- 
gether, getting  acquainted,  and  exchanging  ad- 
dresses. 

n.  Tliaf  tlie  future  plans  of  the  ass.ociation 
shall  lie  worki  il  out  as  occasion  demands  and  on 
a  practical  basi*. 

12.  That  the  date  for  the  annual  meetinjt.  at 
which  officers  shall  be  elected,  be  left  until  it 
can  be  found  when  such  a  meeting  can  most 
advantageously  and  conveniently  be  called. 

After  the  di-icnssion  had  ended,  the  four 
sons  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  to  elect 
officers.  Oliver  Shaw,  '25,  of  Watertown, 
the  1901  Class  Baby,  was  unanimously 
elected  president,  and  William  E.  Stilwell, 
of  Cincinnati,  O..  was  similarly  chosen 
secretary.  ISo  other  officers  were  consid- 
ered, because,  as  Flanders  and  Conlin 
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Mid,  ^Therr  must  be  some  privates  as  well 
as  oficers."  They  decided  that  in  case  of 
need  they  could  increase  the  number  of 
oidals  later. 

After  brief  and  happy  speeches  by  Shaw 
and  Stilwell,  the  meeting  broke  up  with 
the  singinir  of  "Fair  Harvard."  Morse 
and  Lawrcntc  then  inaugurated  the  al- 
liance by  taking  the  boys  and  Faculty 
guests  home. 

CHIEF  MARSHAL  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

N.  Pen  ro?e  Hallowell,  '97,  of  Mihon, 
has  lieen  chosen  Chief  Marshal  for  the 
alumni  exercises  on  Commencement  Day. 

Aocoiduig  to  custom  the 
Chief  Marshal  is  elect- 
ed from  the  class  which 
\s\\\  celebrate  next  June 
the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  its  graduation 
from  Hanrard  College. 

Mr.  Hatlowell  has  been 
connected  with  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  Lee,  Higgin- 

  soil  &  Co.,   in  Boston, 

since  19U0,  and  has 
been  a  partner  since  1906.  He  has  been 
associated  with  other  business  enterprises 
as  well.  He  was  for  four  years  treasurer 
r'f  the  Bi>>ton  Cooperative  Riii!«liti;i  Co. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Boston;  the  Blue  Hill  National 
Bank.  Milton;  and  the  Houston  Electric 
Co.  He  i.-i  a  niendxT  of  the  financial  com- 
mittee of  rhe  Good  Government  Associa^ 
lion  of  Bovtim. 

He  ha:»  been  for  many  years  a  trustee  of 
Mih<Ni  Academy,  and  chairman  of  its  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Farm  and  Trades  School, 
situated  on  Thompson's  Island.  Boston. 

-Mr.  Hallowell  has  been  an  Overseer  of 
Harvard  College  since  1919.  He  has 
served  both  as  treasurer  and  director  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  and  of 
the  H4R\  MtD  All  mm  Bulletin. 

Rol>ert  H.  Hall.nvell.  •96.  a  brother  of 
N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  was  Chief  Marshal 
last  year.  Another  brother,  John  W.  Hal- 
lowell, *01,  is  a  director  of  the  Bdlletin. 


THE  HARVARD  FUND 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Association  and  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Cluks,  rer^pectively,  to 
perfect  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governing  Boards  of  the  University,  to 
inaugurate  a  plan  for  annual  contributions 
by  graduates  to  the  University,  have  recom- 
mended that  llie  organization  of  the  Har- 
vard Fund  be  postponed  until  1924.  The 
reason  for  this  recmnmendation  is  that 
over  12,500  contributors  to  the  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund  have  further  annual  in- 
stalments to  pay,  a  large  part  of  whi<  h 
will  be  due  in  the  next  three  years.  The 
committees  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  start 
the  Harvard  Fund  while  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  payments  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  are  still  to  be  made  would  be  to 
put  an  excessive  burden  on  many  of  the 
graduates  and  thus  diminish  the  initial 
momentum  of  the  Hanrard  Fund  and  im- 
pair its  success. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni 
Association  at  their  meeting  of  Jan.  9. 
1922,  decided  to  adopt  the  reconimenda- 
tion  of  their  Committee.  The  president  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  committee  of  that  body, 
has  also  accepted  that  recommendation 
subject  to  its  ratification  at  the  next  annual 
ujeeting  of  the  Associated  Harvanl  lilul>s. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  proposed  that  both 
committees  be  continued  from  year  to 
year  and  that  full  advantage  ]><-  i.iken  of 
the  postponement  to  perfect  tlie  plan  and 
to  ensure  the  full  cooperation  necessary 
for  its  success. 

John  W.  Prentiss,  *9S, 
Albert  T.  Perkins,  *87, 

Vi'KLLlNGTON  WeLLS,  '90. 

Commitirt!  of  ilir  Harvanl  Mtimni  Association. 

JkKOMK   I).  (iHKKNE,  '96, 
KoBtKT  J.  C\KV,  '90, 

Frederick  W.  Buruncham,  *91, 

Conunktee  of  the  Associated  Haryard  Quhs. 

Curator  of  JapanoM  Prints 

Arthur  Davison  Fleke,  *Oit  author  of  many 

poe-ms  and  plays,  and  "Chats  on  Japanese 
Prints,''  has  been  appointed  Curator  of  Japanese 
Prints  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museon. 
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How  the  "Oxfords"  Beat  the  "Harvards"  in  1869 
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THE  HARVARD  FOUR-OAR  CREW  WHICH  RACED  OXFORD  IN  1869. 
Standing — A.  P.  Loring,  '69,  stroke;  J.  S.  Fay,  Jr.,  '69,  bow. 

Silting — Arthur  Bumham,  70,  coxswain;  W.  H.  Simmons,  '69,  No.  3;  F.  0.  Lyman,  71,  No.  2. 


IVJO  Harvard  soldiers  during  the  great 
_L  1  war  were  more  truly  invaders  of  llic 
enemy's  rnunlrv  than  the  members 
of  the  Harvard  four-oared  crew  which 
rowed  against  the  Oxford  crew  on  the 
Thames  in  Knciland  in  1869 — that  is,  if  we 
are  to  accept  as  typieal  of  public  opinion 
generally  the  cotnnienl  of  American  and 
English  newspapers  of  that  day  as  .set 
forth  in  a  scrap-book  now  in  the  Treasure 
Room  of  the  Harvard  Cone;:e  Library. 
Four  scrap-books  kept  by  Kcv.  Arthur 
Brooks,  '67,  brt>lher  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
'.>.5.  have  been  recently  placed  on  view  in 
the  Library;  a  large  portion  of  one  of  them 
is  devoted  to  newspaper  clipping's  of  that 


first  international  university  boat  race. 
Skepticism  verging  on  suspicion  that  the 
Americans  would  not  have  fair  play  col- 
ored the  American  newspaper  reports  of 
the  weeks  of  training  in  England  before 
the  race  took  place.  Condemnation,  ac- 
cusation, and  unsubdued  damnation  ran 
through  many  of  those  newspapers  when 
the  detailed  reports  of  Harvard's  defeat 
arrived  in  this  country.  One  newspaper 
wag,  happily  now  dead,  said  Harvard's  de- 
f<'at  was  "four-oar-dained."  Indeed,  if  the 
sporting  colunms  of  the  newspapers  were 
not  occasionally  injudicious  today,  it 
would  be  hard  to  credit  the  petulant  tone 
of  the  American  press  comments  on  that 
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laoe,  and  the  poor  sportsnanship  of  die 
most  voluble  Americans.    "  'Let  the  best 

man  win  if  he  is  an  Englishman,'  is  the 
«!o!ran  of  English  sports,"  said  one  Amer- 
ican newspaper  before  the  race.  "We 
cbrooicle  die  history  of  die  great  race  as 
an  American  victory  robbed  by  English 
duplicity  and  hard  doaling,"  was  the  fare- 
well shot  of  that  same  newspaper  after  the 
race  had  hem  rowed. 

Newspapers  began  to  pour  forth  their 
venom  in  the  sprinp;  soon  after  Oxford  had 
arrppted  the  Harvard  challenge  for  a  four- 
oar  race  on  the  Thames.  The  New  York 
Tniune,  commenting  oo  die  challenge,  oh* 
ientd  that  Harvard  was  doomed  tn  de« 
feat,  hy  the  concessions  Oxford  had  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  make.  The  race  was 
to  be  a  test  of  the  English  style  of  rowing 
against  the  American,  and  to  that  purpose 
(he  Harvard  crew  desired  that  each  con- 
testant should  pull  the  race  in  its  own  way. 
In  those  days  English  crews  carried  a  cox- 
swain; but  in  America  die  ahells  were 
steered  by  the  bow  oar.  Oxford  objected 
to  racing  a  shell  which  did  not  carry  a  eox- 
smin,  and  Harvard  thereupon  agreed  to 
carry  one.  American  newspapers  seized 
Ae  occasion  then  to  ery  "unfair  play,**  and 
hinted  none  to  delicately  that  the  English 
hoys  were  still  smarting  from  a  defeat  a 
}ear  or  two  previous  by  a  Canadian 
crew  which  carried  no  coxswain. 

For  the  next  month  or  two  the  newspa- 
p»T?  were  content  to  chronicle  the  doings 
in  Cambridge  in  preparation  for  the  race, 
and  said  little  or  nothing  about  English 
"chicanery  and  adroit  trickery,**  as  one 
boiling  New  York  "rag**  had  occasion  to 
term  it.  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  chron- 
icler of  sporting  news  in  those  days  which 
paid  Jladf  the  subtle  compliment  of  a 
snbtide*  **The  American  Gentleman^s 
Jfew^paper."  boasted  in  May  that  let  Ox- 
ford make  whatever  timid  reservations  she 
might.  Harvard  would  be  able  to  match  her 
crew,  even  tfaon^  she  restricted  it  to  ba]d< 
headed  oarsmen.  The  Harvard  crew  as  or- 
isinally  planned  was  to  include  .Aldcn  Por- 
ter Loring,  '69,  of  Boston,  captain,  who  in 
die  bow  waa  to  serve  aa  coadi  as  well; 


William  Hammatt  Simmons,  '69,  who  died 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  where  he  had  practised  medicine  for 
many  years;  George  Bass,  '71,  of  Chicago, 
a  strong  member  of  the  sophomore  class, 
*'accustomed  to  hard  work,**  as  one  paper 
said;  and  Sylvester  Warren  Rice,  '71,  now 
deceased,  of  Oregon  Territory,  said  to  be 
as  good  as  any  two  men  in  a  race.  For 
coxswain  it  was  rumored  that  Arthur  Burn- 
ham,  *70,  of  Chicago,  "a  clear-headed  lad,** 
would  probably  be  chosen.  The  crew  which 
eventually  rowed  on  .'Vug.  27.  1860.  on 
the  Thames  was  actually  composed  of 
Simmons,  Loring,  J.  S.  Fay,  Jr„  *69,  of 
Boston,  and  F.  0.  Lyman,  *71,  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Biirnham  was  the  coxswain. 
Of  the  five  members  of  the  crew  only 
Loring  and  Burnham  are  living. 

By  May,  1869,  die  crew  had  settled 
down  to  serious  training.  A  Bostcm  PoU 
reporter,  seated  on  a  bench  on  a  coal 
wharf  of  the  Charles,  and  watching  the 
Harvard  crews  on  the  river,  particularly 
that  strange  four-oared  crew  in  which  **a 
spruce-looking  fellow  holding  the  tiller 
ropes"  sat  upright  in  the  stern,  seemed 
rather  favorably  impressed.  The  four- 
oared  crew  had  at  that  time  received  a  new 
boat  of  Spanish  cedar  and  hackmatack 
knees,  .52  1-2  feet  long.  19  inches  wide  at 
the  greatest  width,  and  weighing  135 
pounds.  The  reporter  followed  the  crew 
to  its  training  tidble  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Brown,  "who  can  cook  with  any  other  in 
Cambridge,"  where,  with  the  captain  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  the  coxswain  at 
the  foot,  counting  no  doubt  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute  at  the  supper  table,  the 
men  made  a  meal  of  hominy,  thick-oat- 
meal gruel,  milk,  brown  bread,  white 
bread,  crackers,  and  hotter.  It  was  a 
formidable  crew,  this  reporter  concluded; 
its  onlv  weakness  was  the  suspicion  that 
one  unnamed  member  of  it  was  studying 
too  hard. 

'^e  Harvards,**  as  they  were  called, 

left  for  New  York  by  train  on  July  7  as 

the  first  '^tage  on  the  jnurnev  ahmad.  The 
Boston  Journal  described  the  departure;  a 
number  of  Harvard  enthusiasts  were  prea* 
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ent  to  cheer  and  give  their  representatives 
a  gala  scnd-ofT.  The  new  boat  arrived  at 
the  train-shed  a  half  hour  before  the  train 
left,  and  was  lifted  by  the  members  of  the 
crew  into  the  first  passenger  coacht  and 
lashed  to  llie  reilinL'.  The  rrew  was  ac- 
companied by  William  Blaikie,  "66,  now 
deceased,  who  was  to  act  as  financial 
agent,  Mr.  Broini  as  cook,  and  a  servant. 
In  New  York  they  took  a  pull  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  vhere  tlie  New  York  reporters 
saw  them  and  waxed  eloquent;  then  the 
oarsmen  went  out  to  Greenport,  L.  I.,  to 
see  a  new  shell  which  was  being  built  for 
them.  A  New  York  Herald  reporter,  who 
saw  them  at  the  Nassau  Boat  Club,  ob- 
served that  ''their  muscles,  like  ripe 
grapes,  hang  in  great  bunches  on  their 
arms,  breasts,  and  backs.**  On  July  10, 
while  the  dock  actually  groaned  under  the 
weiglit  of  Uie  crowd  which  assembled  to 
wave  farewell,  diis  crew  of  supermen  em* 
barked  on  the  "City  of  Paris**  and  at 
length  sailed  for  England. 

The  Pall  Mail  Gazctli',  a  rninib<-r  of 
which  arrived  in  America  soon  after,  had 
observed  of  the  Harvards:  '*They  may  he 
'hell  upon  grit,*  as  American  journals  have 
(lelined  them:  but  if  we  judged  by  ana- 
logy from  the  trumpeting  that  heralded 
HamelPs  arrival  three  years  ago,  and  his 
fiasco  in  his  match  with  Kelly,  we  might 
expect  to  see  nothing  belter  than  the  form 
of  a  'torpid'  or  'junior'  crew."  The  New 
York  Times  gave  the  relort  discourteous 
on  July  14;  **The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,**  it 

said,  **with  its  CUStonuirv  superciliousness, 
sneers  in  advance  at  Harvard."  Uut  ac- 
cording lo  the  Times,  the  Gazelle  ignored 
the  fact  that  Harvard  had  had  a  much 
better  crew  the  year  before,  when  Oxford 
refused  the  challenge;  that  the  Harvard 
bov«  must  accordingly  row  a  much  more 
experienced  crew  than  any  other  afloat; 
must  risk  the  chances  of  a  sea  voyage,  of 
training  in  an  unfamiliar  climate,  rowing 
against  unfamiliar  rurrpnt.*!,  and  unfriend- 
ly betting,  and  of  carrying,  against  all 
precedent,  a  coxswain.  The  Harvards,  the 
Times  continued,  were  not  to  be  allowed 
**to  row  their  boat  as  they  can  best.** 


The  New  Yoric  Telepwn  carried  pat- 
riotism this  far: 

"Their  [sic)  is  a  possibility  of  their 
winning  the  race,  if  afforded  strict  fair 
play — ^not  English  fair  play,  however,  for 
that  article  always,  for  some  season,  acts 
to  the  detriment  of  Americans  and  allows 
them  no  laurels  in  Merrie  England,  no 
matter  how  eompleldy  won.  While  an- 
ticipating their  defeat  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion (even  though  thev  be  manifestly 
superior  in  the  race)  we,  '  etc. 

And  the  New  York  5ttn: 

**The  Harvard  men  only  desire  a  fair 
race.  .  .  .  Will  thev  i)e  allowed  a  fair 
race?  .  .  .  England  is  forever  boasting  of 
her  love  of  fair  play.  It  is  hard  for  her 
to  show  it  in  her  dealings  with  America. 
How  easy  for  a  score  or  a  hundred  wher- 
ries and  tubs  and  barges,  controlled  by 
adverse  betting  men,  to  get  in  the  way  of 
the  Harvards  on  the  Thames,"  etc. 

On  board  the  "City  of  Paris"  the  Har- 
vards  exercised  chiefly  by  walking  round 
the  decks.    .Arrangements  had  Imtu  made 
for  exercise  inside,  but  from  various  con- 
siderations ^s  was  given  up.   The  boys 
got  up  about  4.30  in  the  morning  and  went 
on  deck  where  members  of  the  ship's  crew 
played  the  hose  on  them;  after  a  brisk 
rub*down  diey  went  bads  to  bed  again  un- 
til the  breakfast  call.   A  horizontal  bar 
on  deck  gave  them  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  exercising.   The  coxswain  was  bold 
enough  to  exercise  in  the  rigging.  The 
strdse  and  the  bow  -oarsmen,  far  from  be> 
ing  the  hardened  watermen  which  their 
sport  mi^lit  lie  expected  to  produce,  were 
quite  seasick  for  a  day  or  two  out  from 
New  York.    When  they  recovered,  how- 
ever, it  is  likely  that  the  Harvards  pro- 
vided entertainment  on  board  ship.  One 
newspaper  clipping  descril)es    the  song- 
fests  which  they  gave,  including  "It's  a 
way  we  have  at  old  Harvard,''and  "A- 
pouring  down  gin  sling.** 

The  "Citv  of  Paris"  was  off  Queens- 
town  on  July  19,  and  landed  her  passen- 
gers in  Liverpool  in  due  season.  The 
Harvards  unloaded  their  two  boats  from 
the  top  deck,  betweon  the  mainmast  and 
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the  mizxen,  where  they  had  been  laijhed 
in  New  York,  and  loaded  them  on  the 
London  train.  Because  of  their  great 
length  and  the  shortneas  of  English  freight 

railway  carriages,  it  wa?  nerpssarv  to  en- 
page  three  freifrht  cars  for  transporting 
the  hoats.  By  special  orders  the  train 
from  Liverpool  to  London  was  halted  at 
Putney,  where  the  Harvards  were  to  have 
five  minutes  to  unload  their  equipment. 
They  put  up  first  at  the  old  Star  and 
Garter  inn.  Putney,  where  they  were  the 
objects  of  great  curiosity  from  all  the 
betting  men  and  rabble  in  the  neighbor* 
hood;  hut  in  self-defence  they  later  en- 
paged  a  little  cottagr  l)v  llie  Thames  where 
ihev  were  agreeably  near  their  boathouse. 
in  thb  cottage,  rumor  said,  Mrs.  Shelley 
had  written  'Trankenstein,**  and  here,  ac> 
cording  to  some,  the  Harvards  also  wrote 
theirs. 

Their  first  paddling  on  the  Thames 
showed  the  visitors  the  nn  ossitv  of  having 
a  coxswain.  Unlike  the  Charie::,  the 
Thames  was  crowded  with  river-craft  of  all 
sorts,  and  die  how  oar,  who  was  also  coach 
and  captain  of  the  crew,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  guide  liis  shfll  in  among  them. 
The  Harvards  engaged  Harry  Kelly,  an 
ex-champion  waterman  who  had  three 
yeais  previously  defeated  an  American 
sculler,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  ri\f  r 
currents.  Although  he  was  not  permitted 
to  roarh  the  crew,  since  thr  rar  e  vva^  to  be 
a  match  of  the  American  style  of  rowing 
against  the  English,  he  had  great  con* 
fidence  in  the  Harvards  and  . firmly  expect- 
ed them  to  win. 

The  sporting  writers  of  the  London 
newspapers  cast  a  criliral  eye  over  the 
Harvards  when  tliey  put  out  on  the  river. 
The  London  rnnet  observed  that  the  boat 
dipped  too  deep  at  the  bow  and  rose  too 
high  in  the  stern.  The  Telegram  compared 
the  boys  to  "Cooper's  heroes  of  the  \X  esl- 
ern  wilds,  and  not  nuich  less  romantic. 
Their  style  entitles  them  and  tlieir  chance 
in  the  race  to  moat  respectful  considera- 
tion.*^ The  Sportsman,  however,  said  that 
"They  appear  to  us  to  require  very  greatly 
the  advice  of  some  efficient  oarsman,  and 


we  trust  that  ere  long  they  will  see  the 
necessity  of  accepting  counsel  in  order  to 
remedy  the  defects  which  will  only  grow 
too  rapidly  by  lack  of  coaching."  And  the 
Daily  AVt<5  declared  it  could  not  recog- 
nize the  picked  rowing  crew  of  the  Amer- 
ican university  in  the  unostentatious  five 
whidi  their  reporter  saw  paddling  on  the 
Thames.  The  Harvards  soon  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  London  Times,  that 
their  Elliott  boat  brought  over  from  the 
L  nited  States  would  not  do,  and  so  tliey 
engaged  J.  &  S.  Salter  to  make  a  new  one 
at  once.  The  new  boat  was  44V^  feet  over- 
all,  eight  feet  shorter  than  the  American 
boat. 

WTien  the  news  of  this  new  venture 
reached  America,  the  Boston  Sunday  Times 
observed  that  the  English  newspapers 
were  patronizing  in  didr  attitude  towards 

the  American  crew.  The  clipping  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Harvards  had  been  persuad- 
ed by  English  advice  to  use  an  Ktmlisli 
boat,  "and  we  hope  they  are  not  without  a 
thought  of  what  their  rivab  secretly  in- 
tend for  them.  If  John  Bull  means  cnly 
courtesy  to  a  crew  that  has  dared  to  beard 
him  in  )iis  own  den,  there  is  a  very  plain 
way  of  showing  it;  but  there  is  a  suspicious 
look  about  the  excessive  attention  to  tlie 
rowing  needs  of  the  Harvards,  and  we  trust 
it  will  not  be  accepted  for  one  whit  more 
than  it  is  worth." 

In  a  letter  to  a  Boslcm  neuspapef,  one 
of  the  hangers-on  at  the  Harvard  boathouse 
was  none  too  favorably  impressed  with  the 
English  attitude.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
offended  because  none  of  the  Oxfords  had 

been  commissioned  tn  preet  the  Harvards 
upon  their  arri\al  in  England.  Hf  said, 
also,  that  Harvard  wanted  to  row  on  a  neu- 
tral course,  **But  again  Oxford  was  deter- 
mined to  have  her  own  way  and  to  grasp 
at  every  point  she  could  make  in  her  own 
favor,  and  lier  crew  refused  to  row  any- 
where but  over  the  course  with  which  they 
were  entirely  familiar.  Hie  Harvards  had 
scarcely  got  over  their  sea-legs  before  they 
were  pressed  indecently  by  the  Oxford 
crew  to  fix  a  definite  day  for  the  race." 
Nor  was  this  all  the  grief  which  weighed 
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heavily  upon  the  heart  of  this  non-com- 
batant of  the  Harvard  boathouse;  he  re- 
ported that  the  canvas  of  the  Salter  boat 
was  "curiously  slit-up"  one  night — a  most 
suspicious  accident, — and  that  the  Har- 
vards  were  being  hounded  by  the  news- 
papers without  mercy. 

At  last  Friday,  Aug.  27,  the  day  of  the 
race,  arrived.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
the  sky  fairly  clear.  Although  the  race 
was  not  to  be  until  late  afternoon,  crowds 
began  to  pour  down  from  London  as  early 
jis  nine  in  the  morning.  The  London  rail- 


ways had  suspended  their  regular  service, 
and  ran  excursions  to  Putney  all  day. 
Traffic  on  the  river  was  suspended  on  the 
course  by  police  authority  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  those  interested  in  a  fair  race. 
The  crowds  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
were  stupendous.  According  to  one  news- 
paper, 250,000  usually  gathered  to  see  an 
Oxford-Cambridge  match,  and  many  more 
were  along  the  course  to  see  this  inter- 
national race.  Window-spaces  were  let  at 
fabulous  prices  in  houses  along  the  banks. 
One  man  who  owned  a  house  along  the 
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Cartoon  of  the  Race  from  the  Comic  Monthly. 


tow-path  rented  the  front  to  a  speculator 
for  forty  pounds,  and  the  speculator  made 
a  profit  of  twenty-five  pounds  on  the  in- 
vestment. Bookmakers,  hucksters,  idlers, 
speculators,  and  all  the  riff-raff  who  prey 
upon  holiday  crowds  set  up  their  trades  at 
every  comer.  The  crowd  was  so  dense  at 
the  boathouses  that  mounted  police  had  to 
charge  it  from  time  to  time  to  keep  a  pas- 
sage-way open.  The  Star  and  Garter  was 
crammed  with  people  all  day  long;  men 
handed  glasses  of  porter  out  of  the  win- 
dows to  their  friends  who  could  not  squirm 


in.  When,  towards  five  o'clock,  the  Ox- 
ford boys  pulled  out  to  the  starting  place 
a  murmur  of  many  excited  voices  grew 
into  a  steady  hum  all  up  and  down  the 
river  as  far  as  people  could  see.  The 
Hanard  four  pulled  out  soon  afterwards. 

One  newspaper  reporter  who  examined 
both  crews  carefully  as  they  sat  in  their 
boats  waiting  for  the  signal,  was  none  too 
well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Harvards.  As  a  whole  they  were  good  to 
look  upon,  well  browned  from  weeks'  of 
working  in  the  sun.     They  were  clad  in 
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white  shirts  cut  away  at  the  shoulders, 

white  drawers  narrowed  at  the  ankle,  and 
with  while  fillets  bound  at  their  temples. 
Lyman  was  in  good  shape,  and  Fay  also 
seemed  confident.  Bumham,  too,  looked 
well  and  strong  enoufrli  \o  he  pullin;r  an 
oar.  But  Lorijipr  had  a  boil  on  his  neck, 
and  both  he  and  Simmons  had  "a  wild,  un- 
steady expression  in  their  eyes  as  though 
they  were  nervous  from  too  heavy  train* 
ing.*'  The  Harvards  were  in  another  new 
boat,  this  one  built  for  ihem  in  a  preal 
hurry  by  Elliott,  the  American  builder, 
who  had  followed  them  over  ftom  the 
United  Slates.  The  betting  was  six  to  four 
on  Oxford,  ahhonph  Kelly  and  several 
other  watermen  who  had  watched  the  Har- 
Tarda  day  in  and  day  out  were  placing 
their  money  on  the  ''magenta." 

Some  fifteen  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
ready  for  the  rare  after  Blaikie,  who  was 
the  starter,  had  first  tried  to  send  tliem 
off.  At  S.15  both  crews  were  ready,  and 
at  the  signal  pulled  away.  Harvard  had 
fhdS'Mi  the  (nitside  course,  and  led  at  the 
beginning  with  14  or  -1-5  strokes  a  minute. 
For  two  miles  the  visitors  were  ahead, 
pulling  with  all  the  strength  that  was  in 
them,  while  Oxford  kept  steadily  and 
seriously  at  work  not  far  In-hind.  Near 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  the  Oxfords  took  the 
lead,  and  maintained  it  to  the  end.  Vari< 
ous  reasons  were  given  for  this  change  in 
the  Harvard  fortunes.  Some  spectators 
observed  that  Loring  and  Simmons  were 
fagged  by  tlie  ruinous  pace,  and  that  Ox- 
ford pulled  ahead  because  of  superior 
style  in  rowing  and  better  physical  condi- 
tion. Tlie  Spirit  of  the.  Times,  ever  watch- 
ful for  a  sign  of  foul  play,  said,  "After 
Tinne  had  given  assurance  ^at  the  Ox- 
ford's boat  would  not  give  the  *waah*  to 
their  oppf)nents.  regarding  the  whole 
thinf'  ;is  niifrrntlenianlv.  -as  soon  as  Ox- 
ford gained  the  lead,  it  gave  Harvard  the 
'wash*  all  the  way.  When  Harvard  led, 
Burnham  steered  wide,  to  avoid  doin^i 
what  Oxford  was  prompt  to  do."  Oxford 
won  the  race  by  a  iengtii  and  a  half.  The 
times  were— Oxford,  21.52;  Harvard, 
2LS8. 


Boston  was  dumfounded  when  the  news 
came  over.  Interest  was  so  general  that  the 
result  was  to  he  signalled  on  the  hre-bells. 
Great  crowds  thronged  the  newspaper  of- 
fices, waiting  for  the  news.  When  the  Ox- 
ford victory  came  over  the  cable  there  were 
groans  and  hisses.  Many  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  news,  and  were  not  convinced  until 
it  had  been  reported  in  every  newspaper 
office.  A  Harvard  student  in  the  Herald  of- 
fice was  so  startled  l»y  the  news  that  he 
backed  into  a  pane  of  glass  and  broke  it. 

If  Harvard  did  not  win,  tiie  American 
newspapers  soon  began  to  find  compensa- 
tions. One  ingenious  sporting  writer 
proved  bevond  the  phost  of  a  doubt  that 
Harvard  was  actually  superior.  Since  the 
course  was  almost  entirely  circular  and 
Harvard  had  chosen  the  outside  course, 
this  newspaper  pointed  out  that  Harvard 
had  to  row  farther,  and  actually  rowed 
16.54  feel  per  second,  while  O.xford  trailed 
along  at  only  16.49  feet  per  second.  So 
Horvard  would  have  won  in  a  straight 
coiir«;e.  In  the  Spirit  of  the  Tiincs.  Mr. 
U  ilkes,  the  editor,  who  was  in  England  at 
the  time,  wrote  that  if  Harvard  had  rowed 
a  wedc  earlier  or  two  days  later,  when  the 
men  were  in  condition,  they  could  have  in- 
creased their  speed.  Wilkes  was  particu- 
larly disgusted  with  the  English  attitude 
toward  the  Harvard  oarsmen.  He  said 
that  befnre  the  race  he  had  heard  the  editor 
of  a  London  sportinp  journal  say  that  it 
would  be  small  credit  for  the  Harvards  if 
they  did  win,  because  all  the  advantages 
were  on  their  side — English  uma,  English 
boats,  and  the  assistance  of  English  oars- 
men. W  ilkes  could  not  sit  idly  by  and 
listen  to  such  blasphemy;  by  his  own  con- 
fession he  laid  out  this  English  sporting 
editor  then  and  there. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Tlmrs  said  editorially: 

"If  any  more  international  contests  are 
to  come  off  in  England  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  match  well  made  is  partly 
won,  and  equal  conditions  should  be  ab- 
solutely insisted  upon.  Whining  invita- 
tions to  concede  a  little  to  old  age  and  re- 
lationship mnst  not  be  listened  to  any 
more,  llie  lion  once  sent  word  to  Ae  ani- 
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mala  that  he  was  sick,  and  wuuld  like  thcin 
to  come  and  see  him.  A  great  many  went, 
and  at  last  the  fox  came  stealing  along  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  lion*8  den.  He  soon 
obsrned  tliat  while  there  were  a  great 
many  tracks  of  beasts  going  into  it,  there 
were  none  coming  out.  When  he  saw  this, 
(be  {ox  didn't  go  in." 

Fof  several  weeks  the  race  was  rowed 
-ver  and  over  again  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times.  Wilkes  would  not  be  put  down.  In 
several  long  and  bitter  communications,  in 
which  he  cited  witnesses  to  prove  his  stattt- 
mals,  he  said  he  saw  the  chances  for  an 
even  contest  stubbornly  resisted  by  Oxford 
from  the  beginninjr.  The  handicap  of  the 
iliinate  told  in  the  condition  of  Loring 
and  Simmons  on  tlie  day  of  the  race.  The 
fifteen  minute  delay  in  starting,  occasioned 
by  Oxford,  *Vhich  gave  the  Americans  an 
unknown  tide  and  practically  lengthened 
the  race  a  mile,"  he  scored  as  a  deliberate 
trick  to  give  Oxford  the  advantage.  "It 
was  the  match  which  won  for  Oxford,  not 
dirir  superiority;  and  incidents  growing 
out  of  the  match  and  ( rcating  handicaps 
were  'accidents'  which  the  Americans  could 
not  foresee,"  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
editorially.  "The  fact  is,  simply,  that  the 
result  of  this  raoe^  and  the  chicanery  and 
adroit  trickery  displayed  by  our  insular 
opponents  in  its  management  have  so  thor- 
oiiphlv  disgusted  the  American  colonv 
abroad  that  they,  with  one  geruTal  voice, 
insisted  that  Mr.  W  ilkes  should  forego  his 
imeDtion  of  devoting  his  tour  to  purposes 
of  health«seeking  and  pleasure,  as  was  im- 
peratively decided  by  his  physician,  and 
by  the  aid  of  his  presence  and  pen.  \\}ii(  h 
coounands  the  respect  and  confiden(  e  of 
his  countrymen,  contribute  to  abate  the  ex- 
ultant how]  of  triumph  which  has  gone  up 
from  all  England  over  a  victory  they  held 
so  dearly  they  sacrificed  their  honor  to  ob* 

tain  it." 

Other  newspaper  writers  threw  stinging 
pieces  of  hat-soot  at  England  in  various 
forms:  "A  victory  which  shall  pass  into 
history  as  a  virtual  defeat**;    'English  fair 

plav'!  that  mocking  motto  which  for  ages 
excited  the  hopes  and  curses  of  nearly 


every  nation  and  people  on  tlie  face  of  the 
globe — a  modcery  and  a  snare.*'  One  in< 
temational-minded  gentleman,  not  con- 
tent to  limit  his  discussion  to  the  race,  led 
o(T  with  the  assertion  that  the  greatness  of 
England  was  nothing  but  a  myth.  It  is 
ruled  by  the  Dutch,  he  said,  was  saved  at 
Waterloo  by  the  Germans,  and  its  wars 
have  all  been  fought  by  the  Irish.  They 
are  ignorant  and  as  coarse  as  butchers, 
this  fellow  said;  it  is  schooling  alone 
which  removes  some  of  this  ignorance  and 
makes  than  bearable  in  decent  society. 
**We  have  no  feeling  against  England  or 
the  English,*'  this  even-tempered  writer 
continued,  "We  speak  of  them  as  they 
e.\ist.'* 

Tlie  acrid  discussion  might  then  have 
ceased,  but  Willan  of  the  Oxford  crew, 
adding  what  seemed  to  the  Americans  to  be 

insult  to  injury,  wrote  to  the  London 
Times  that  Oxford  did  not  In'al  Harvard 
nearly  as  soundly  as  they  might  have 
beaten  them.  Some  time  before  they 
reached  the  finish,  he  said,  the  Oxford 
boat  was  far  ahead  of  Harvard,  but  it  was 
thrown  off  its  course  by  a  rowboat  which 
clumsily  got  in  tlic  way.  This  set  Oxford 
back  a  boat  length.  From  then  on  they 
paddled  leisurely  up  the  rivw,  he  said, 
looking  for  the  ila^boat  which  was  much 
farther  up  than  they  had  supposed.  For 
some  time  they  rowed  thus,  as  (]ni(Ml\  and 
lautiouslv  as  explorers,  and  meanwhile 
Harvard  \sas  rowing  hard.  The  distance 
between  the  two  boats  was  according  cut 
considerably  before  Oxford  crossed  the 
finish  line.  Willan  believed  that  the  Ox- 
fords could  have  l)eatcn  the  Harvards  un- 
der almost  any  circumstances. 

CREW  LUNCHEON 

The  crew  luncheon  at  the  Varsity  Club  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  26,  was  attended  by  more  than 
sixty  men,  nearly  all  graduates.  Dr.  R.  R  Howe, 
Jr.,  '01.  and  Captain  MoCagg  of  the  university 
crew  talked  about  plans  for  the  coming  season. 
Among  the  other  speakers  Were  Pkttddent  Eliot, 
who  rowed  as  a  graduate  in  1858,  Arthur  Bum- 
ham,  70,  of  the  Harvard  four-oar  crew  which 
rowed  Oxford  on  the  Thames  in  England  in 
1869.  and  Dr.  Lincoln  D«vis»  'H  csptsin  of  the 
Harvard  crew  of  that  year. 
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A  Maine  Editor  on  Harvard  University 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  is  a  Boston 
institution,  situated  in  Cambridge, 
Mas.«.  It  was  founded  "to  educate 
English  and  Indian  youth,  in  knowledge 
and  godlinesss.**  I  strayed  over  there  the 
other  day,  up  past  the  old  site  of  the 
Revere  Hni<>l.  h\-  faiiiili;ir  pathways  once 
redolent  of  spices  and  bitters,  across  the 
new  bridge  to  the  University.  Hie  fruits 
of  education  stuck  out  like  the  fifer*s  eye* 
ball;  but  godliness  is  never  ostentatious. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  not  being  able  to 
perceive  any.  Harvard  is  not  the  only 
instltutioii  tliat  was  founded  to  teach  die 
word  of  God.  Amherst  was  founded  (lit- 
erally so  stated)  "to  teach  the  word  of 
God  better  than  Harvard  or  Yale."  I 
have  not  been  to  Amherst  yet  to  note  the 
results. 

They  started  Harvard  with  $2,000.  Those 
brave  pioneers,  who  thus  invested,  would 
be  surprised  to  know  how  much  more  an 
investment  in  that  much  of  godliness 
would  cost  today.  You  can't  buy  so  much 
for  a  dollar  now  as  you  could  in  1638. 
Current  Bahsonianisni  ■iivcs  us  an  accur- 
ate notion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  groceries  but  not  in  godliness. 
Un(  1(>  Solon  Chase  once  came  very  near 
to  bein-r  President  of  the  United  Stales  on 
a  platform  that  proposed  to  put  "more 
hog  into  the  dollar  and  less  dollar  into  the 
hog.**  Time  waits  on  Harvard  to  demon- 
strate its  power  to  put  more  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dreams  of  the  builders  into 
the  currency  of  the  present  social  and  re- 
ligious order.  More's  the  pity!  I  reckon 
iktat  about  all  of  the  real  p:odIiness  that 
one  ronld  pet  nowadays  for  82,000  would 
be  hardly  enough  to  carry  one  through  a 
Boston  electioii. 

I  wandered  around  the  Harvard  grounds 
and  enclosures  looking  for  educated  In- 
dians. I  was  willing  to  forego  the  "godly" 
Indians — for  I  know  something  about  In- 


dians, living  in  Maine.  I  did  not 
single  educated  Buck ;  much  less,  educated 
and  godly.  1  would  walk  up  to  an  ap- 
proaching group  expecting  to  see  the  son 
of  some  Sioux  warrior,  hat  instead  they 
seemed  to  be  all  English— ^anaemic  and  be* 

spectacled  or  professorial  and  perky. 
Maybe  I  should  have  gone  out  on  the  foot* 
ball  field  where  they  say  there  are  ''In- 
dians," but  as  it  costs  anywhere  from 
three  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  and  a  neat 
bit  of  forgery  for  an  outsider  to  see  the 
Harvard  Indians  in  action,  I  w^as  not 
financially  interested.  It  surely  costs  to 
be  educated  in  godliness. 

I  was  interested  in  a  literary  way  in  the 
inscriptions  around  Harvard.  The  great 
master  of  memorial  tributes  of  this  age  is 
President  Eliot.  He  has  written  the  finest 
brief  words  of  the  age.  They  are  cut  into 
marble  or  traced  in  bronze  all  over  the 
land.  I  appreciate  them  personally  for 
their  abiding  power  to  express  sentiment 
and  truth,  nobly.  As  I  stood  there  I 
thought  what  a  bargain  John  Harvard 
made  when  he  swapped  260  books  and  400 
pounds  sterling  for  immortality.  Never 
was  Vernal  fame  secured  so  finely  off  the 
bargain  counter — godliness  of  John  Har- 
vard thrown  in,  of  course,  for  be  was  a 
non-conformist  clergyman.  I  wondered  as 
I  sat  me  down  beneath  Ae  tree  and  bided 
my  time  in  fear  of  being  attacked  by  god« 
ly  Indians,  what  inscription  there  was  to 
Henrv  Dnnster,  He  was  Harvard's  first 
president  and  he  was  a  fellow-craftsman 
of  mine — a  printer,  by  wedlock,  i.e.,  he 
married  a  Puritan  widow  who  owned  a 
printing  press.  She  came  over  with  her 
first  husband  and  printing  press;  husband 
died;  Dnnater  married  her  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  set  type.  It  has  been  ir- 
relevantly said  that  he  wanted  a  form  to 
press. 

Dunster  wrote  tracts — of  course — and 
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all  went  well  until  he  printed  one  attack- 

inpr  thr  favorite  Harvard  rreed  of  infant 
damnation.  Then  the  Overseers  and  Trus- 
tees fired  him  and  broke  up  his  press.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  tablet  to  those 
brave  men  uho  held  so  bravely  for  the 
damnation  of  underpradnate  student 
bodies.  ^  lien  we  newspaper  men  meet  we 
also  drop  a  tear  for  Dunster  and  his  sym* 
pathetic  but  futile  defence  of  his  pupil?. 
Tlie  Press  i;*  a  miirhtv  engine  even  in  tlie 
bands  of  college  prei»idents.  But  I  would 
cut  out  the  socialistic  professors.  They 
hardly  understand  its  practical  uses,  as 
yet. 

John  Harvard  was  the  son  of  a  butcher! 
This  ocx'urs  to  me  as  1  sit  here  amid  cult- 
ure. Inasmuch  as  he  was  a  clergyman 
there  can  be  no  other  explanation  of  his 
having  400  pounds  sterlin;_'  and  2fiO  books 
to  devbe  at  death,  excejit  that  the  cash 
caine  from  his  father  through  the  butcher- 
ing business.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  South  Boston  and  Chelsea 
boys  who  attend  the  Harvard-Yale  pames 
of  football  and  "boo"  Harvard.  H  they 
understood  that  the  CoU^  was  founded 
on  the  price  of  meat  at  pre-war  prices, 
they  might  occasionally  cheer  the  Harvard 
victory. 

Having  seen  Cambridge,  I  went  back  tu 
Boston  to  search  for  evidences  of  the  ef- 
fect of  culture  and  godliness  on  Boston. 
It  was  the  nipht  of  the  ("urlev  elertion.  It 
was  evidently  clfise-tinie  on  culture,  as  we 
say  up  in  Maine  in  regard  to  deer-bunting 
in  summer.  So  I  was  in  a  generally  un- 
settled state  of  nnnd,  until  I  dined  at  the 
Harvard  (".liil».  up  near  a  verv  iiood  hotel 
t^here  1  have  occasionally  stopped  when 
bed  and  food  were  not  more  expensive 
than  godliness  used  to  }>e. 

I  then  appreciated  what  a  Harvard  di- 
ploma is  good  for — among  other  things. 
Of  course  it  is  no  disgrace  not  to  have  been 
able  to  civilise  Boston  in  300  years.  For 
I  could  feel  amid  that  cut  lection  of  fine 
gentlemen  that  they  tie  their  neckwear 
better  in  Boston  llian  anywhere  else  in  the 
world;  thai  they  are  the  finest  lot  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  land  and  that  they  are  very 


alert.  And  then  too!  Harvard  has  a  way 
of  ahsorliing  all  of  the  graduates  of  other 
New  England  colleges  except  Yale  into  its 
various  schools,  all  of  our  Maine  colleges 
especially,  and  making  them  Harvard  men. 
It  is  a  fine  institution.  [Arthur  C.  Slapka, 
in  the  Lewittoo,  Me.,  Evaditg  JmunaLl 

THE  FUND  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1896 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

In  President  Lowell's  Report  for  1020- 
21  there  appears  a  schedule  of  gifts  and 
legacies  received  during  the  year.  In  this 
schedule  the  total  of  the  Twenty-F'ifth  An- 
niversary Fund  of  die  class  of  1896  is 
listed  as  S93,-I50.  This  figure  is  exclusive 
t)f  the  a!<  rned  interest  on  monev  given 
by  the  class  on  account  of  its  Fund,  prior 
to  ito  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Including 
this  interest,  the  principal  of  the  1896 
Fund  amounts  to  SI 00.1 69.-1-3  as  given  on 
page  93  of  the  report  just  published  by 
tlie  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College. 
Robert  H.  Hallowell, 

Treasurer,  Class  of  1896. 

Boston. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  SANTA  BARBARA 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  Santa  Baibara,  Cal..  held 

its  annual  dinm  r  at  llif  Mi)ntecito  Country  Club 
on  the  evening  o(  Jan.  18,  1922.  Forty-two  Har- 
vard men  were  present  George  F.  Weld,  W,  pre- 
sided. Short  addresses  were  made  by  Herman 
W.  Crannis,  79,  who  spoke  of  the  activities  of 
the  dab  dwing  the  past  year;  and  by  Hamflton 
MarFaddrn,  '21,  manager  of  the  Har\'ard  Glee 
Club  on  its  European  tuur  la$t  summer,  who  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of 
ohoral  singing  at  Harvard.  After  the  dinner,  the 
Yale-Harvard  football  gamp  film  was  projected  on 
the  screen,  preceded  by  lantern  slides  of  scenes 
of  the  European  tour  of  the  Glee  Club;  each 
slide  was  briefly  described  by  MacFadden. 

Following  is  the  list  of  Harvard  iiit-n  at  tlte 
dinner:  Prnres<ior  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Col.  Robert 
M.  Thompson,  IX.B.  74,  Clifford  RidiardMn, 
77.  Herman  Grannis.  79,  George  C.  White- 
law,  '87,  William  S.  Spaalding,  '88,  Harrison  K. 
CantT,  *89,  Ralph  Isham,  '89,  Ceorge  F.  Weld. 
W,  J.  B.  Aievaiuier,  "'Xl,  Ralj.li  lIofTnian,  "90.  Al- 
len H.  Williams,  '91,  W  illiam  N.  Duane,  '92,  I^w- 
is  C.  Carson,  *93,  Frank  T.  Griswold.  "94,  B.  F. 
Cunningham.  M.D.  ■'>!,  John  R.  Poorf.  M.D.  '95, 
Ralph  li.  \H  illianis,  %,  Grosvenor  Y*.  Orton,  '97, 
Samuel  Robinson,  '98,  William  R.  Dickinson,  "99, 
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George  0.  Thacher,  '01,  Josiah  R.  Harding,  'OS, 
Woloott  Tuckerman,  '03,  Hamilton  Thacher.  '04, 
Winm  Soule,  '06^  WiUum  U.  Yule.  06,  Curtis 
V.  Cate,  '07,  Natlmiel  Pkaelnll.  'OT,  Edwin  W. 
Proctor,  '09.  Henry  C.  Muzzall,  '13,  Edward  B. 
Surbuck,  14,  Hilmar  Koefod,  M.D.  '16.  Harold 
W.  Hiaeriek,  '17,  Harold  H.  DtTii,  *17.  Join  D. 
PanVB,  '17,  Victor  W.  Knauth.  '18,  John  Van  A. 
Autin,  '20,  UamiUon  MacFadden,  '21. 

The  officer*  of  the  dob  are:  George  F.  Wdd, 
'89,  president;  Grosvenor  P.  Orton,  '97.  vice- 
president;  Herman  W.  Crannis,  79,  9ecretar>' 
and  treaaurer. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  Santa  Barbara,  a  town  of  25,000  inhabi- 
taiila»  fmtf-tnn  Harvard  men  eould  be  aaiembled. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  had  a  dinner 
at  the  University  Club  in  thai  city  on  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  20,  1921.  The  principal  speaker  was 
James  L.  Knox,  '96,  of  the  football  coaching 
staff.  He  talked  about  the  football  situation  at 
Cambridge  and  set  forth  at  some  length  the  rea* 
sons  which  have  led  the  Harrard  coadwa  to  de- 
cide  that  the  players  should  net  be  numbered.  On 
th^t  point  Knox  said: 

The  most  important  pisy  in  the  Yale>Harvard 
game  last  fall  illustrates  onr  rfasum  why  Harvard 
has  not  consented  to  the  numbering  of  the  play- 
ers. Bneil  had  just  made  a  great  mn,  putting 

the  hall  on  the  Yale  12yard  line.  Owen  then 
took  the  hall  almost  to  the  goal  line,  and  went 
over  on  the  next  play.  But  that  play  of  Owen's 
was  the  play  nf  plays. 

"Ten  New  ^i>rk  football  writers,  all  men  of 
long  connection  with  football  and  student.s  of  the 
game  who  qualified  as  experts,  wrote  ihcir  im- 
pressions of  what  happened.  No  two  agreed  and 
not  one  wa*  rijjht.  They  generally  agreed  that 
Owen  carried  the  ball,  but  what  happened  be- 
tween the  time  the  ball  was  snapped  and  the 
whUtle  blew  was  beyond  their  apprehension. 

"I  cannot  explain  the  play.  That  would  be 
giving  away  a  Harvard  secret.  But  let  me  tell 
ymi  ihi'^.  In  191.i.  npain-;!  Yal-',  Mahan  cniss.-d 
the  goal  line  on  exactly  the  same  play  while  the 
Yale  'safety*  nan  was  standing  between  the  goal 
post*,  pa/inj:  into  the  air.  wonderinp  where  the 
ball  had  gone  after  Mahan  had  kicked  it.  We 
have  a  picture  at  Cambridge  of  that  'safety*  man. 
As  he  gazed  skyward,  Mahan  crossed  ihe  line  for 
a  touchdown. 

"Of  cr>ur!<e  the  play  this  year  had  on  new  clothes 
and  millinery,  but  it  was  the  same  pl.n  1  f m 
tell  you  this  much.  Yale  knew  that  Harvaid  lia>i 
a  strong  forward-passing  game  Yale  had  reasons 
for  expecting  a  forward  pass,  for  Harvard  bad 
gained  very  little  ground  all  season  on  line 
smashing.  Therefore,  when  two  potential  pass- 
receivers  dashed  off  to  the  aides  they  added  to 


the  deception.  Also  there  was  the  chance  of  a 
goal  from  field,  and  the  men  who  would  have 
protected  a  place-kicker  were  there  to  position. 
BucU  received  the  haB  from  center.  He  held  it 

in  his  right  hand,  poised  for  a  forward  pass.  He 
even  glanced  to  each  wing,  at  tlie  potential  re- 
ceivers. Owen  dashed  in  and  took  the  ball  as 
Buell  hfld  ii  poised.  I'm  not  giving  away  any 
secrets  and  I  cannot  go  further.  The  details  of 
the  play,  wUcb  peisnitted  Owen  to  go  Aat  dis- 
tance, have  not  been  disclosed. 

"But  if  Harvard's  players  had  been  numbered 
that  play  would  be  no  secret.  Those  footbsH  ex- 
perts who  were  confused  by  the  scramlilf  of 
eleven  unnumbered  men  would  have  diagnosed 
the  play  if  the  Harvard  players  had  worn  numer- 
als. Thus  the  value  of  that  play,  which  has 
served  Harvard  so  often,  would  have  been  lost  for 
the  future." 

The  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  Faculty  to  permit  the  Har- 
vard football  team  to  play  •  game  to  the  Middle 
West  in  the  near  future. 

William  S.  Bedal.  '03,  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club,  presided.  James  Taussig,  '10,  was  choris- 
ter; he  led  the  singing  of  several  parodies  based 
on  Harvard's  football  victory  last  faB. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  HARVARD  CLUB 

The  Washington  Harvard  Club  held  its  regular 
annual  meeting  at  the  Univerai^  Qnb  to  that 

city  on  Tiir^  Iav.  Jan.  17,  1922.  and  declcd  the 
following  iiffio  rs  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent. Clarence  R.  Wilson,  '96;  Ist  vice-president, 
Walter  I.  McCoy,  '82;  2nd  vice-president,  Eliot 
\\'adswortli,  "98;  3rd  vice-president,  Walter  R. 
Ttirkrrman.    "03;    4th   vice-president,  Theodore 

Roosevelt.  "09;  secretary,  George  T.  Weitae],  "94; 
t  rea.su  rer,  Pickering  Dodge,  *T9. 

\Ir.  Wilmot  Lewis,  the  representative  of  the 
London  Timrs  at  the  Washington  Confetenoei 
gave  an  interesting  address  in  whicli  he  com- 
mented on  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  limitation  of  naval  armament,  and  sum- 
marized the  progress  so  far  made  by  the  Confer- 
enr<^. 

Dr.  Homer  Gage,  '82,  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, spoke  briefly  of  the  changes  in  the  method 

of  rlcrtinp  Overseers. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  weekly  luncheons 
which  are  held  every  Saturday  at  the  University 
Club.  Tlit'^f'  affairs,  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  F.  E.  Karrinp'.on,  "94,  and  Charles  V.  Imlay, 
'OB,  have  provcil  extremely  successful  and  are 
w*'!!  attended.  .Ml  visilinp:  Harvard  men  aie 
I  nrdially  invited.  A  short  talk  ol  fifteen  minutes 
is  made  hy  some  well  knoVn  speaker.  .Among 
those  who  have  recently  addressed  the  club  are: 
Edward  E.  Hunt,  '10,  on  "Results  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Unemployment";  Robert 
W.  Bliss,  *00,  on  "Ceremonial  of  the  Conference 
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on  Limilations  of  Arniain<'nt";  Henr)'  T.  Gibson, 
*12»  on  "Ineidrnts  of  the  Harvard-Yale  Gamr"; 
Henry  Pcnoypacker,  '88,  on  "Admission  to  Har- 
vard College";  Edmund  Plan.  •88.  on  '  The  Fed- 
enl  Rcwnre  Board";  Dallas  D.  L  McCrew,  03, 
on  ''Japan'';  and  Charles  C.  Batchelder,  '89,  on 
**The  East  Indian  Dittorbancei.*' 

HINGHAM  HARVARD  CLUB 

The  Hingham,  Mau^  Harvard  Qob  held  a 
dinner  at  G.  A.  R.  Halt  fn  that  toum  on  Jan.  18; 

it  was  the  first  dinner  llu'  rliib  has  had  sinrr  it 
was  organiied  laal  spring.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Spald- 
ing, "SI.  president  of  the  club,  presided.  He  in- 

troduceil  as  tria-lma-tf>r  Frank  P.  SiMry.  '93,  who 

sobsequently  gave  way  to  Thorvald  S.  Ross,  '12. 
After  the  dinner  an  entertainment  was  given  by 

Hrnrv  W.  Kt'i'ne,  '01.  George  A.  Cole.  '99,  Leon 
O.  Wavie.  12,  and  Foster  NL  Trainer.  '19,  Sid- 
ney Curtis,  D5,  spolM  on  the  alMetSe  sitsatiM  at 
Har\ar(l.  paying;  particolar  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  proselyting. 

Forty'Seven  men  were  at  the  dinner.  In  addi* 
tion  to  those  already  mentioned,  they  were: 

Clarencr  A.  Cheever,  '81.  George  A.  Tyzzer. 
"81.  Kilwar.i  H  I'ratt,  "88.  Thnmas  H.  Ruttimer. 
'90,  Charh  s  T.  Hoxard.  '9.S.  Edmund  F.  Clark, 
'97.  Clarence  H.  Knowlton.  "99.  Elbridgr  D.  King. 
D.M.I).  '99.  Carlyle  R.  Hayes,  '00.  Warren  H. 
Child.  '02.  Arthur  K.  Pope,  '02,  Emmons  Ray- 
mond, '02.  Charles  E.  Clapp,  '04,  Francis  H.  Cole- 
man, '04.  Ray  B.  Taft,  "04,  Francis  G.  Boggs,  '06, 
Percy  L  Moses,  '06,  Nathaniel  F.  Emmons,  '07, 
Henry  A.  Robinson.  '06.  G.  Stanley  Talbot.  'OS, 
F.  Morton  Smith.  '09.  Gard  ncr  Swan.  '09.  God- 
frey K.  Downer,  '10,  Peirce  Long,  '10,  Lewis  W. 
Foster,  '11.  Houghton  Page;  S.T.B.  'll.  W.  H. 
Chapman.  IX  H.pinald  T.  Pratt.  '13.  Harold  S. 
Ross,  13,  Oliver  M.  Ferris,  DenU  '13-15,  David 
L  Belding.  M.D.  '14.  Orris  K.  Collins.  Grad. 
'16-17.  John  W.  Rr.  wKtcr.  '17,  Robert  C.  Trrrv. 
•21,  James  H.  OConnell,  Jr.,  '22,  Francis  J. 
Thompson.  ^23,  Willis  B.  Downey,  Law  "23. 

HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  held  at  its  rooms.  .57A  Ch«'>stnut  St.. 
Boston,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President.  Courtney  Guild,  *86: 
rice-pre'-iflrnt.  John  I..  Wakefield,  '80;  trj-axurcr. 
Artlrar  W.  Moors,  '80;  secretary,  Henry  Ware, 
*93;  direetrnw-ai-Iarge,  Artbor  W.  Wdliiigton, 
Percy  L  Atberton,  "SS,  and  Malcolm  Lang,  ttZ. 

1903  DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

.Ml  memljers  of  llu*  r!a-»*«  of  1903  who  can 
possibly  be  in  New  York  on  February  8  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  join  their  New  York  classmates 

at  a  flinnrr  to  take  place  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  City,  at  7  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  8. 


HARVARD  DEFEATS  M.  L  T. 

Harrard  defeated  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

.  Technology  at  horkfv,  9  goals  to  2.  last  Friday 
evening  in  the  Boston  Arena.  The  Harvard  team 
traa  fast  and  alert  Every  one  of  the  first  string 
players,  except  the  goal-tend,  scored  at  least  one 
god.  Shots  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  rink 
at  the  M.  I.  T.  cage,  and  NicUe,  <ho  M.  I.  T.  god* 
tend,  accounted  one  of  the  best  in  Eastern  hock- 
ey, was  not  so  successful  in  guarding  the  cage  as 
he  has  been  in  other  games  this  season.  Harvard 
scor''<l  twice  in  the  first  period,  twice  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  five  times  in  the  third.  The  summary 
follows: 


iHarvaro. 

Walker,  Hill,  \ngier,  l.w. 
Martin,  Laroccjue,  c. 
Baker,  Larocque,  r.w. 
Owen,  Graves,  l.d. 


M.  L  T. 

r.w.,  Hayden 
c,  Dalton 
I.W.,  Taylor,  Wilhur 
r.d.,  MacNeil 


Crosby,  Gratwick,  r.d.  l.d.,  Divemet,  Wilbur 
Hlggina.  g.  g.,  NieUe 

Goals:  Harvard.  Martin  2,  I>arorqiif  2.  Owrn 
2,  Walker,  Crosby.  Baker;  M.  1.  T.,  Wilbur  2. 
Referee:  Sands  and  Lefevre.  lime:  3  fifteen- 
nrinute  periods. 

TWO  BASKETBALL  VICTORIES 

Harvard  defeated  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  33  points  to  20,  at  basketball  on  Wednes- 
day eveninp,  Jan.  25,  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnas- 
itun,  ami  ilffealed  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 31  points  to  17,  on  Saturday  pvcninji.  Tlirce 
weeks  earlier  in  the  season  Harvard  was  drfeated 
by  the  Worcester  team  by  the  sr.m  ..f  .^2  to  18. 
Captain  Berry  of  Worcester  played  an  alert  game; 
he  scored  15  of  the  17  points  made  by  his  team. 
The  sunmary  of  the  Wweesier  game  follows: 

Harvard.  WofiCE*nn. 
McLeisb  (capt),  ri. 

Lg,,  Pickwick,  Colesworthy 

Cordon,  Lf.  r.g..  White 

Fitts.  c.  c.  Berry  (capt.) 

Black,  r-g.  Lf.,  Whelpley 

Rudofsky.  Miller,  l.g.  r.f.,  Mwphy,  Dclphos 

Score:  Harvard  31.  Worcester  Tech.  17. 
Goals  from  Hoor:  Fitts  4,  Gordon  4.  Mcl.eish, 
Rudofsky.  Berry  .>,  Whelpley.  Coals  from  fouls: 
Mi-Iveish  11,  Berry  9.  Referee:  Senders.  Urn- 
pi  re,  McGuinness. 

FRESHMEN  WIN  TRACK  MEET 

The  Harvard  freshmen  won  the  triangular 
track  and  field  meet  with  the  Boston  I>atin 
School  and  the  Boston  English  High  School  last 
Saturday  afternoon  on  Soldiers  Field.  The  fresh- 
men took  all  the  places  in  the  dash,  the  hurdle, 
and  the  shot-put,  and  first  place  In  evny  event 
except  the  relay  race. 
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THE  SQUASH  RACQUETS  TEAMS 

Harvard  Team  A  was  defeated  by  the  Union 
Boat  Club  at  squash  racquets,  4  malcbes  to  1, 
last  Sitofdqr  altenMMm  on  tbe  Harvard  Qnb 

courts,  the  finals  for  tlip  rliampionship  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Squash  Racquets  Association.  Har- 
vard team  B  defeated  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation team,  5  matches  to  0,  in  the  final  match 
of  the  season;  it  was  played  on  the  University 
courts  in  Cambridge. 
The  summary  of  the  Team  A  match  follows: 
C.  C.  Peabody  defeated  Malcolm  Bradlce,  "22, 
15-8,  15-11,  11-15.  1815;  D.  McK.  Key,  '22,  de- 
feated Mark  Wendell.  '03,  15-13.  13-15,  15-4.  15-9; 
C.  J.  Lennihan.  Jr.,  defeated  R.  E.  Smith,  '22. 
15-12,  4  1.^,  ,1S2.  1512;  Bartlett  Harwood.  '15. 
defeated  £.  M.  Hinkle,  '23.  15-12,  6-15,  15-12. 
15-10;  W.  F.  Howe,  Jr^  defeated  CanoU  Haiw 
rington,  '24,  14-16^  15-11.  15^  15-17,  17-15. 

WRESTLING  TEAM  LOSES 
The  Harvard  wrestling  team  was  defeated  by 
tbe  New  York  Boys'  Club  team,  19  points  to  6, 
last  Saturday  evening  in  New  York  City.  Tlie 
summary  follows: 

llS-poand  claie— H.  B.  Walker.  '28,  defeated 

Weinstein,  on  points. 

125-pound  class — Goldstein  defeated  H.  J. 
FVeedman,  '2S«  on  pointa. 

135-pound  class-  Stewman  threw  L.  F.  Hofanea. 
'24.  in  3  minutes,  37  seconds. 

145-pound  class— Slasa  defeated  R.  LeB.  Dag- 
gett, '2.3,  on  points. 

158pound  cla.ss — Zonjolowilz  threw  W.  G. 
Cole,  "24.  in  6  minutes.  20  seconds. 

ITS  pound  class— Lichter  defeated  D.  H.  Saun- 
ders, "22.  on  points. 

Unlimited  rIass—Bcnoni  Lockwood,  Jr^  "22, 
defeated  Galinsky  on  pointa. 

WRESTLING  MEET  IN  MARCH 

The  New  England  intereoBegiate  wrestling 

championship  meet  will  he  hrld  in  the  Ilemenway 
Gymnasium  on  March  25.  Dartmouth,  Massa- 
rhuseits  Instiiote  of  Technology,  and  Harvard 

will  be  amnn;:  flu-  rolleges  represi'ntrd.  Pfflim- 
inary  matciit-s  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
March  24.  The  contestants  will  be  divided  into 
tli(>  follDwinp  cla'^-''':  IIS  pounds,  12.i  pnund*. 
13.5  pounds,  pounds,  l.>8  pounds,  175  p^iunds, 
and  heavywrighL 

FENCING  TEAM  WINS 

Harvard  defeated  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  In  a  fencing  match  laat  Saturday 
afternoon  bv  the  score  of  8  points  to  5.  Captain 
Burke  Boyce,  '22.  J.  S.  Barss.  '22,  and  £.  H. 
Lane.  '24,  won  all  of  their  matchea. 


NEW  TRACK  INSIGNIA  RULES 

\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Student  Council 
several  rules  proposed  by  tbe  Advisory  Track 
Committee  relative  to  intlgnia  awards  were  dis- 
cussed and  passed  for  reference  to  the  Athletic 
Committee.  If  these  new  rules  are  finally 
adopted  an  "H.  A.  A."  wiB  be  ghren  l»  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  track  team  who  compete  in  the 
Dartmouth,  Cornell,  Harvard  indoor  triangular 
meet,  or  in  the  short  distance  felays  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athletic  Association  games.  An  "H"  will 
be  awarded  to  members  of  record-breaking  relay 
teaaa  and  to  mnnera  who  distinguish  themselves 
as  men^rs  of  a  winning  long-distanoe  relay  team 
against  Yale  and.  as  heretofore,  to  the  nun  who 
take  part  In  the  dual  meet  with  Yale. 

THE  BOXING  TOURNAMENT 

The  final  natchea  in  the  university  boxing 
tournament  u  ill  ]«■  held  on  Friday,  March  17.  A 
petition  to  make  boxing  a  minor  intercollegiate 
sport  at  Harvard,  signed  hy  all  the  captains  of 

major  sports  and  many  other  students  in  llie 
College,  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the 
Student  Council  and  will  soon  be  acted  upon  by 
the  .\thlptir  Committee.  If  boxing  is  so  adopted 
the  final  matches  of  the  university  tournament 
will  be  used  to  select  a  boxing  team. 

FRESHMEN  WIN  TWICE 

The  Hari'ard  freshmen  defeated  Cambridge 
Latin  School  at  hockey,  1  goal  to  0,  on  Wednes- 
day, Jan.  25,  on  tbe  Charlesbank  rink,  and  also 
defeated  Arlington  High  SdwoU  4  goals  to  0, 
last  Saturday  on  the  aame  rink. 

1928  BASKETBALL  TEAM  WINS 
The  Harvard  freshmen  defeated  the  New 

Hampshire  State  College  freshmen,  at  basketball. 
31  points  to  27,  last  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
Freshman  Gymnasium. 

NEW  GLEE  CLUB  MEMBERS 
At  a  recent  nicelinp  of  tlir  Harvani  (iifc  (lliili 
the  fallowing  men  were  eferted  to  memlnTsliip : 
A.  L.  Abbott,  "22,  of  Cornw  ill-nn  Hudson.  \.  V.: 
W.  T.  Ames,  '24,  of  Cambn. !<;-■;  G.  P.  Rickford. 
Jr.,  '22,  of  Berwyn,  Md  :  .\.  D.  Black,  '23,  of 
New  York  City;  C.  L  Fincke.  '24^  of  Newton: 
H.  S.  Francis,  "24,  of  Boston;  W.  N.  Gates,  '24,  of 
Elyria,  0.;  J.  U.  Harris,  '24,  of  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y.;  M.  G.  Hoover,  2  Grad.  Bus.,  of 
Galesborg,  HI.;  Stockton  Kimball,  '24,  of  Buf* 
f.ih..  N.  Y.:  K.  F.  Knauth,  Jr  ,  '24.  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  v.;  C.  De  Von  La  Follctte,  2  Grad.  Bus,,  of 
Thornton,  Ind.;  C.  T.  Leonsrd,  "23,  of  Needham 
Hei;;!ii*:  C.  R.  Pairn',  '2.3.  of  Eaplr  Grove,  la.; 
K.  B.  KowcU,  2  Eng.  S..  of  Waltham;  and  J.  P. 
W  ilson,  2  Grad.  Bus.,  of  Dothan.  Ala. 
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LAW  SCHOOL  ACQUUmONS 

The  uniqut?  collection  of  books  on  the  history 
and  development  of  French  Uw  accumulated  by 
the  late  Paul  Viollet,  librarian  of  the  Ecole  de 
DriHt  at  Paris  and  ProfeMor  of  Law  at  Chart  res, 
whieh  was  parchaaed  jointly  laat  year  by  the 
Harrard  and  Michigan  Law  Sehoola,  it  now  in 
process  <»f  distribution  betwren  tlic  librarir-  n 
these  two  schools.  M.  Viollet,  who  was  the  auth- 
or  of  muneroos  avthofitaiive  books  en  the  de> 
velopriii  nt  of  Kir  ru  h  legal  institiiiintis.  died  dur- 
ing the  war.  His  widow  packed  his  library  into 
lMn«s»  and  stored  them  in  tiw  edlan  of  friends 
and  relatives  in  Paris  and  the  vicinity.  When 
tlur  lK)oks  arrivcii  at  Cambridge  last  May,  in 
fifty-two  large  packing  casen,  for  distribution  be- 
tween tiie  Harvard  and  Michipan  libraries,  they 
were  found  to  lie  dirty  and  moulding  rapidly; 
immediate  exposure  to  the  son  Under  the  glaa«i 
roof  of  Langdell  Hall,  however,  arrested  the  de- 
cay before  much  permanent  damage  had  been 
done. 

The  Hanrard  Law  School  library  has  also  ie> 
cently  acquired  more  than  a  doeen  portraits  of 
.famous  EngliBh  jadge-<.  including  pictures  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  and  Sir  George  Jeffreys  by  Knrl- 
ler.  which  natch  his  portraits  of  Lords  Holt  and 
King,  already  in  the  possession  of  the  I.a« 
School.  As  a  result  of  this  purchase,  made  re- 
cently in  En^and,  there  are  now  seventeen  por 

traits  of  English  judges  hanging  in  the  readinp 
room  of  Austin  Hall,  representing  the  English 
jadidary  from  Sir  Thomas  More  ia  the  dxiMBlh 
eentnry  to  Banm  Unddlaaloii  in  the  nineleenth. 

PM  BETA  KAPPA  TUTORING 

The  Plii  Beta  Kappa  tutoring  bureau,  which 
was  established  in  1915  to  assist  students  whose 
gradea  were  low  in  their  college  work,  has  been 
reorganized  for  the  current  academic  year.  Leon- 
ard Wheeler,  Jr.,  '22,  of  Worcester,  is  cbaiman. 
The  other  meinlwTa  of  the  board,  all  members  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  are  W.  G.  Brocker,  ocC.,  of  Lind- 
atroBi,  Minn.;  D.  P.  Ferguson,  '22,  of  Cambridge; 
F.  T.  Pratt,  "73,  of  West  Newton;  and  W.  T.  Sal< 
ter,  TBI,  of  Milton.  The  bureau  will  assist* 
ance  parUeularly  to  freshmen  and  transferred  stu- 
dents who  are  on  pnliBtloo  w  triio  are  bdow  the 
avrraf;r  rank  in  their  daiMu,  The  service  i»  in 
most  cases  free. 

ADMIRAL  SIMS  AT  THE  UNION 

Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  LL.D.  (Hon.)  '19. 
•poke  at  the  Harvard  Union  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  Jsn.  24.  The  Living  Room  wa^  hlleil; 
students  crowded  in  at  the  doors  and  the  win- 
dows. Admiral  Sims  discussed  the  value  of  the 
English  Navy  in  the  war,  the  importance  of  sub 
marines  and  aitplanea  in  naval  suategy,  and  tlie 
DisuraMmat  €oialanacei. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY 

Henry  S.  Thompson,  "99,  Secretary  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  to  succeed 
Professor  W.  B.  .Nfunro,  who  will  be  absent  on 
sabbatical  leave  during  the  aeoond  half  year. 
Professor  A.  W.  Seott  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 

F';i<  ully  has  been  elected  vice-presidonL 

.\ccording  lo  the  semi-annual  report,  the  Co- 
operative Society  has  more  members  this  year 
than  •■MT  before  7,.'>16  for  the  Harvard  an«l  Mus 
sachusetts  Technology  stores  combined.  Total 
sdea  for  the  period  bum  July  L  1991,  to  Due.  31. 
1921,  were  1450317.15.  The  told  Oet  profits 
were  »52,625..'>3. 

CALENDAR 

Basketbaii,  Amherat  vs.  Harrard,  at  Cambridge. 
Hoehey,  Harvard  freohmen  vs.  Eaeier,  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Track,  B.  A.  A.  games,  at  Boston.  University 
and  fredumm  toOBa. 

Slwuav,  Fiu.  .'). 

.\pplelon  Chapel  service,  11  A.  ti^  preacher, 
Rt  Rev.  Charles  David  WHIimns,  Protestnit  Epis- 
copal Birihop  of  Michigan. 

Lecture  on  "Causes  of  Heart  Failure,"  Dr.  W. 
H.  Robey.  Harvurd  Medical  Seh«wl,  Longwimd 
Ave.,  Booira,  4  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7. 
Basketball,  Yale  vs.  Harvard,  at  New  Haven. 

Whi).M-:sDAY,  Feb.  8. 
Basketball,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Springfield 
College  freshmen,  at  Cambridge. 

Hockey,  Harvard  freahmMi  m  Sl  Mark's,  at 
Southboro,  Mass. 

Thuksoay,  Fm.  9. 
Uotion  .Syn)]ihony  Ordiestra  emoert,  Sanders 
Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

Satuhoay,  Fkb.  11. 
Basketball,  Dartmouth  vs..  Harvard,  at  Hanover. 

Horkev,  Yale  vs.  Harvard,  at  Bo«ton 
Hasketiiall,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Tabor  Acad- 
emy, at  (Cambridge. 
lI(H  key,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  St  PanPs,  at 

Concord,  N.  JH. 

SinfDAY,  Fkn.  12. 

Apple!. .n  (ihapel  servii  r,  11  A.  \1.,  ptrai  her, 
Kev.  bamud  McCbord  Crotbers,  D.D.,  LLD., 
Minister  of  the  First  Church  (Unitarian),  Cam- 
bridge. 

Lecture  on  •.New  Growths  and  Cancer,"  Dr.  S. 
|{.  ^K  iilbach.  Harvard  Medical  School,  Longwood 
Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  the  MacDowell  Colony  League,  of 
Cambridge,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  3.30  P.  M.  .Mrs. 
MacDowell  will  play  some  of  Mr.  MacDowell's 
music.   Open  to  the  public. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Hm  Alumni  AMociation  on  request  will  give  the  addresses  of  Harvard  men. 


"r>6 — President  Eliot  spokt-  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  National  Association  ot  Directors  oi 
Girls*  Camp  in  Boston,  Jan.  21.  1922. 

73 — Professor  Horatio  S.  White  is  at  Hotel 
Monson,  St.  Augustine,  Flu. 

'74__George  0.  G.  Coalc,  LLB.  76,  and  John 
E.  R.  Hayes,  LL.B.  '99,  mcmibers  of  the  firm  of 
Coale  &  Hayes,  counsellors-at-law,  have  moved 
their  offices  to  Rooms  511-S19  Bairisten  Hill,  25 
Femberton  Square,  Boston. 

75-^  A.  Tomes's  address,  until  May  1,  1922, 
is  Golf  Hotel»  St.  Jean  de  Lu^  BHiee  PyieneeSi 
France. 

77 — The  address  of  John  B.  Keys  is  56  Com- 

mings  Road.  Brooklinc,  M;i--> 

'SO— Bradley  GUman,  S.Tii.  author  of 

"Reosevdt,  the  Happy  Warrior,**  gave  an  address 
on  tlie  essentials  of  'I'tieodoip  Koosevelt's  great- 
ness, Jan.  9,  1922,  after  a  meeting  of  the  St.  John 
lodge  of  Masons  in  Boeton. 

'8U  George  R.  Kelly'a  addresa  ia  Mannloa 
Way,  Ruckport,  Mass. 

"86 — \^'alter  C.  Fish's  address  is  in  care  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  120  Broadway,  Room  2060, 
New  York  City. 

•90— Raymond  W  teks,  A.M.  yi.  Ph.D.  "IW,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
association  held  in  BaltiinDic  ri  crntly. 

'91  John  W.  Rice,  SJtM.  '?7,  PiuD.  '98,  has 
been  appointed  acting  art  librarian  at  the  Prince- 
tou  University  Library.  His  addteia  is  P.  0.  Box 
373,  Frinceton,  N.  J. 

*94— Professor  George  Rapall  Noyes,  A.M.  "^TS, 
Pli.D.  '98,  is  8pendiii<:  iii*  sabbatical  year  fiuiu 
the  University  of  California  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Until  May,  \922,  he  will  be  in  Po- 
land, the  greatr-r  part  of  that  titiir  in  <  iracow. 

LL.B.  95— William  F.  Gartelon,  A.B.  (Bales 
College)  "90,  formerly  graduate  treasurer  of  the 
Harvard  .Athletic  .Association,  addressed  the  Bos 
Ion  Bales  College  Men's  Ciiih  at  tiie  Boston  Cii> 
Club,  Jan.  7,  1922. 

'98 — J.  R.  Procter's  addn  i*  I b  adquarters  2d 
Corps  Area,  Governors  Island,  .N,  V 

"99— Edward  E.  Elder.  1.1  .B  t).'.  lias  moved 
his  offices  to  Rooms  812-813  Peml>erton  Building, 
20  Pemberton  Square,  Boston  9.  Mass.,  where  he 
will  continue  the  general  practice  of  law. 

'99 — Pliny  Jewell  has  recently  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
England  »:roup  of  the  Inve^tnient  Bankers  Asm* 
elation  of  America,  of  which  committee  T.  T. 
Whitney,  Jr.,  tNS,  b  vioe>chairman,  and  Arthur 


Perry,  Jr  .  06,  is  secretary-treasurer.  Others  on 
the  coniinittce  are  Thomas  B.  Gannett,  '97,  G. 
1'.  Gardner.  Jr.,  10,  and  Edgar  C.  Rust,  04. 

LI  .B.  9y  John  E.  R.  Hayes  and  George  0.  G. 
Loale,  71,  LL.B.  "76,  members  of  the  firm  of 
Cualc  &  Hayes,  counaellora-at-law,  have  moved 
their  offices  to  Rooms  511-519  Barriataia  Hall,  25 
Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 

DO — Edward  C.  Carter  is  secretary  of  the  for- 
eign department  of  the  National  Council  of  Brit* 
ish  Y.  Bl  C.  A.'a.  Uia  addnaa  la  Central  Y.  M. 
c  A  Building,  Tottenham  Cwn  Road,  Londan, 
W .  C  1, 

Dl — Louis  H.  Bonelll,  Jr.,  was  ejected  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Touncil  of  the  Unitarian  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  Jan. 
U,  1922. 

'01 — George  O.  Thachcr,  formerly  vici  presi- 
dent of  the  Thousand  Acres,  Inc.,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  corporation.  He  has  also 
been  re-ele<  ted  president  of  the  Montana  Fruit 
Distributors  and  of  the  Victor  Fruit  Growers  Co- 
operative Association.  He  is  eommistioner  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Irrigation  District. 

'02 — Leonard  G.  Robinson  has  resigned  irom 
the  presidency  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Bank  of  New 
York  to  become  associate  director  of  reeonatrae* 
lion  overseas  for  the  Joint  Diatribotion  Commit- 
tee oi  the  I  nited  States.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
Jan.  4,  1922.  His  headqnartera  will  be  at  2  Rne 
Lyantey,  Paris,  France. 

'U2-  Henry  H.  W  heeler's  address  is  in  care  of 
the  Dominion  Express  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont,  Can* 
ada.  He  is  auditor  of  money  orders  and  «f  finan* 
ei  il  (laper  and  acconnting  for  the  Dominion  En- 
press  Co. 

S.D.  "02— Richard  E  Earle,  S.B.  (Worcealer 

PoKte<  hnir  Institute)  W,  S.M.  '99,  is  at  the  SSI- 
ver  Springs  Worka  of  the  United  States  Finisliing 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  His  addresa  ta  1S3  Power 

■^t  .  Providence. 

0.}  I'eier  B.  Olney,  Jr.,  LL.B.  Of),  has  resigned 
as  Special  .Vssistant  United  States  .Attorney  for 
llic  Siiuthrin  Disirict  of  New  York.  He  will  con- 
tinue the  ;;eneral  practice  of  law.  His  offices, 
OInev  &  l.i  i-T,  are  at  2  Rector  St..  New  York  City. 

M.D.  '03 — Murray  C.  Stone  has  moved  to  615 
Woodruff  Building,  Springfield,  Mo. 

01 -La  Rue  Brown,  LL.B.  '(»6,  represents  the 
I'liited  Slates  Government  before  the  Supreme 
Cnurt  at  Washington  in  the  salt  brought  for  the 
(li-.«ii!iitioii  of  the  United  .Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

04— Ross  W.  Lynn,  LL.B.  '06^  (formerly  of  the 
firm  of  Van  Vorat,  MarahaU  A  Smith),  with 
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George  E.  Holme*,  Kaiidolph  E.  Paul,  and  Valen 
tine  B.  Havens,  has  formed  a  co  partnership  uii' 
Her  the  namf  of  HolniPs,  Lynn,  Paul  &  Haven*, 
for  the  general  prarti<  e  of  law.  Ifi  William  Si  . 
New  York  City. 

tkf>— A  ton.  Arthur  French  Clarke,  2d,  was 
bom,  Jan.  24.  1922.  to  Hermann  F.  Clarke  and 
Dorothy-  Locke  (Johnson)  Clarke.  Clarke  be- 
caBe  a  member  of  the  finn  of  Elstabrook  A  Co., 
bankers.  IS  State  St.,  Botton,  «d  Jan.  1,  1922. 

■|V)  Tin-  liiMiK-  :tililr»'ss  of  Frederick  J.  Dawlrv. 
LL.B.  09,  is  5802  W.  Washlngtoii  Boulevard. 
Chtcaito.  His  bosinen  address  is  2010  208  So. 

I.a  Sail--  St. 

'06— Winslow  F.  Sampson  was  married  on  Nov. 
2S.  1921.  at  BeUevne.  Pi.,  to  Misa  Ethel  Nardi 

Straw.  Sampson  is  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
p»*t.  Washington.  D  C...  as  an  expert  aid  to  the 
Coordinator  for  General  Supply.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  Custom  House.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  His 
home  address  is  2.S7  South  16th  St..  Philadel- 
phia. 

"07 — Morton  S.  Kimball,  assistant  advertisinp 
manager  of  the  I'nited  Drug  Co..  Boston,  for  the 
past  five  years,  is  now  advertising  manager  of 
the  W.  S.  Quimby  Co.,  Boston,  importers,  roast- 
ers, and  distributors  of  La  Tonraine  coffee  and 
La  Touraine  tea.  His  home  addresB  is  48  Mal> 
colm  St.,  Boston. 

XI8— John  C.  HowHI  !s  a  consulting  econ- 
omist for  the  Brrmkmirr  Fronomic  Service,  Inc. 
His  address  is  25  W.  45ih  St..  New  York  City. 

^08— Charles  S.  Riclcar  is  with  T.  8.  Sfnuis  ft 
Co..  Ltd..  brush  manufacturers,  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  Can. 

M.D.  US— W.  L  Mann  is  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Na>7.  His  address  is  in  care  of  the  Navy 
Department.  Washington,  D.  C 

*09 — William  G.  Roelker  has  l>c<  n  ch  ricd  vice 
president  of  tlie  Industrial  Trust  Co..  Providence. 
R.  I. 

"09 — I.,on  J.  Smith  is  in  ihe  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  I'nion,  a  morning  newspaper  in  San 
IM«go.  Cat.  His  address  is  376  Mississippi  St., 
Sn  Diego. 

119— Orrin  G.  Wood  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Fstabrook  &  Co.,  hankera,  15  State  St., 
Boston,  on  Jan.  1.  1922. 

'10— The  address  oF  Eliot  G.  Mean,  M3.A.  *12. 
i»  23  Salvatterra.  Stanford  T'liiv-  rsitv.  .Cal. 

LLE  *10— Robert  T.  Woodruff  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Woodruff,  Bailey  ft*  Cad- 
rnan.  Iawv<-ri.  nrentlv  formed,  with  oKccs  in  the 
Equitable  Building.  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

*11     \  second  child.  Hor.icr  Crorcf  ^^J<•^l■^ 
uas  born.  April  2.S.  1021.  to  Clemens  Mueller  ami 
Mrs.  Mueller. 

Tl — \  daughter,  Margaret  Lee  Weil.  wa> 
bom,  Nov.  2,  1921.  to  Leoncl  Weil  and  Mrs.  Weil. 


'12— Gregory  .McLoughiin's  address  is  27 
Grace  Church  St  .  Rye.  N.  Y. 

'12— Raymond  S.  Wilkins,  11  .B.  '15,  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Storey,  Thorndike,  Pal- 
mer &  Doilge,  lawyers,  735  &»hangn  Building, 
Boston.  Jan.  1,  1922. 

'1.3— Robert  H.  Burrage.  M.E.  '16,  is  living  at 
24  Prescolt  ^1  .  rmiibridpe. 

'13 — Robert  T.  Emery's  address  is  S052  Ivanhoir 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'13---Tliomas  .\.  Jenckes.  Jr..  is  a*<iiri,!iril  with 
his  father,  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  in  the  general 
practise  oif  law  at  916  TVirks  Head  Building, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

*13 — \  son,  Edwin -Minot,  was  born,  Dec.  10, 
1921,  to  Henry  D.  Mlnol  and  Mrs.  Minot. 

M."?-  The  nffices  of  John  Munroe  &  Co  .  bank- 
ers, of  which  firm  John  Munroe  and  Henry 
Munroe,  '19,  are  members,  have  been  moved  from 
."to  Pine  St.,  New  York,  to  lOO  Broadway. 

'13 — The  acMrcsx  of  Nathaniel  E.  Paine,  Jr.,  is 
Creenwiiod  liin..  Kvaiiston.  111. 

'l.T  -Joseph  Spear's  address  is  141  Clitswick 
Koad.  Brighton.  Mass. 

'14—  Earnest  B.  nu*tan.  %vho  li.is  bee-n  in  the 
Paris  office  of  the  Bunkers  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  is  now  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. His  present  address  is  Colonial  Inn.,  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

^4 — A  son,  Lewis  Morris,  was  bom,  JtUy  S. 
1921.  at  New  York  City,  to  Richardson  Morris 
and  Margaret  (Faulkner)  Morris. 

*14— David  M.  Sals  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Coult  ft  Smith,  Pmdential  Buildfaig,  Newark,  N. 
J. 

*16^John  Woolredge  is  with  the  Hygrada  Lamp 

Co  .  Salem.  Mas«.  His  home  addrpse  is  1067  Bea- 
con St..  Brookline.  Ma.ss. 
'17— A.  Robert  Ginabnrgh.  eaplain  of  Field  Ar- 

tillerv,  T'.  S.  A.,  is  on  duty  a«  an  instructor  in  the 
Field  -Artillery  School.  Camp  Knox,  Ky. 

*18— Earle  M.  French's  address  is  1200  Ma«a- 
chusetts  .Ave.,  ramht'id;;e.  Mass 

'20 — A  son.  Robert  John  Fleming,  2d.  was 
born.  Dec.  7,  1921,  to  John  C.  S.  Fleming  and 
Elizabeth  (Gathrigbt)  Fleming. 

•21— Charles  E.  Dean  !«  with  the  Western  Flee 
trie  Co.,  at  461  W-  -t  St.,  New  York  City.  His 
home  address  is  400  West  118th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'21— Matthew  J.  Donner's  address  is  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  New  London,  Conn. 

*2I— Robert  B.  King  is  with  the  AnwricMi  Tel- 
'  phane  ft  Telegraph  Co.,  19S  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 

OBITUARIES 

'70  Sand»okd  Sid>e\  S-Mith,  Ii.B.  (Colum- 
bia)   72.     Died   at   Atlantic   City,   N.  J., 

T.iii.  25,  1922  He  wno  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  a  month  alter  his  graduation  from  the 
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Columbia  University  Law  School.  In  1873  he 
beoame  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Martin  & 

Smitfi;  in  1877  hr  formed  a  partiirrship  with  h\s 
two  brothers,  under  the  firm  narnc  of  Elliott  &  S. 
Sidney  Smith.  In  1890  he  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Aiisociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  aided,  as  cliairman  of  the  building 
t  ommittee,  in  the  erection  of  the  library  and 
clubhouse  of  that  association.  He  was  for  many 
yean  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  since  1903  had 
been  pnaident  of  that  board.  He  married  Miaa 
Katherioe  V.  T«ffqr  of  Cambridfe  tn  1873.  She 
died  in  1884  He  married  Miaa  Edith  ComeU  in 
1886. 

Law  *7D'71— Charlbb  Bahstow  Sou<iir4r>«  A.B. 

(Tufts)  7n.  Di.'d  It  f?<Imnn^'.  \Uon.,  Jan.  22. 
1922. — iHe  had  been  in  failing  beaitu  for  nearly 
a  year.  He  began  the  praotioe  of  law  in  Boston 
as  soon  as  he  was  admiltfd  tf)  the  bar,  of  which 
lie  was  a  prominent  memlicr.  For  a  numlwr  o! 
years  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Boston  Bar  Asiso- 
cialion  and  of  the  University  Club  of  that  citN 
'74 — WiixiAM  Castein  Mason,  M.D.  "78.  Died 
at  BantOTt  Me.,  Jan.  19,  1922. — He  was  for  many 
*  ^yeara  preaident  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Banicor, 
and  was  aecretary  of  the  class  of  1874  after  the 
death  of  Charles  S.  Penhallow.  He  had  been 
active  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Bengur 
ever  since  hla  pidoation  from  the  Harvard  Med- 

ieal  .School.    From  1879  to  1881  he  was  rilv  pliys- 

ician  in  Bangor,  and  aince  1883  be  had  been  act* 
ing  aaaistant  aorgeen  fai  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 

of  that  city.  \t  varimis  tim<'s  he  was  visiting 
surgeon  and  consulting  surgeon  of  the  lui»lern 
Maine  Ceneral  Hoapital,  of  which  he  was  a 

fmindi-r.  H>'  was  a  member  of  the  \meriraii 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Penobscot  Count) 
Medical  Association,  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  till-  United  States',  the  Ban;!>>r  Hi-, 
torical  Society,  and  the  Maine  Geneoiogical  So- 


ciety. He  was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  and 
prominent  in  Masonic  alFaira. 

'80  DAMfX  Waltkk  l-ORD.  Died  at  Portland, 
Me.,  Jan.  20,  1922.  From  1«81  to  1887  he  was 
in  the  railroad  business,  at  various  times  in  the 
employ  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  Mexican  Na- 
tional railroads,  in  .Mexico,  and  the  New  York 
and  New  England  railroad  in  Boston.  In  18R8 
Ite  joined  the  Hemenway  Archaeological  Expe- 
dition, and  spent  a  year  in  Znni,  New  Mexico. 
In  1893  he  Itccami  an  assistant  examiner  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  where  be  re- 
mained many  year*. 

'86 — Harrison  Gray  Blakk,  M.I),  "88.  l)i<d 
at  Wobum,  Masa.,  Jan.  26,  1922.-nHis  health  had 
been  falling  ever  ainee  he  served  several  years 
ago  on  the  Massachusetts  Statr  Board  appointt*d 
to  combat  the  q>read  of  influenza.  He  be- 
gan the  practice  ef  hia  prof  sad  na  in  Woimm 
after  graduating  from  the  Medical  School,  and 
was  well  known  in  that  city.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  medical  examiner  of  Middlesex  County : 
Ik'  harl  served  also  as  city  physician  in  V^ohurii 
and  school  physician.  He  had  always  lived  in 
the  Blake  homestead  where  he  was  bom.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
and  the  Eastern  Middlesex  Medical  Society.  He 
is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  three  son-^ 

'90~Uou4S  HoBATio  iHuMtswsLL.  Died  at 
New  York  City,  Jan.  23,  1922.— Since  his  gradu- 
al ion  from  ('ollege  he  had  been  trustee  of  var- 
ious properties.  He  lived  most  of  the  time  in 
Wellraley,  Maaa.,  where  hn  eatate  is  known  as 
"Hill  Hurst."  During  the  war  he  served  in  the 
.New  York  branch  of  the  Naval  Intelligence. 
Mr.  Hnnnewell  was  0rat  married  in  1891.  was 
divorced,  and  married  a  second  timi-  in  VM)l\. 
Two  daughters  hy  his  first  witc  and  a  s<in  by  his 
second,  survive  him. 

l  aw  '21-22- Dil  l. \Rn  Haz^xricc  Tunmai.  Died 
at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  7,  1922. 
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J.  Braalu  Aikiaton,  '17,  jInuUf  KdUtr. 


O.  McrriU,  tly,  Edit.r. 


Robert  Hum,  '00,' jtJvrtliimg  Mamtgtr 


fsfcUlfct^  vccklT  dunni  the  College  rear  (Iron  Oelebcrio  Jnlv)  bv  the  Hirrard  Bulletin.  Inc  .  lor  ibr  Hanard  Alamn:  ; 

FOSLICATIOH  Oppick,  jo  St  ATI  ST.,  BosTOR,  Mam.  Editdkial  Urcitii .  18  t'l  ^  V  rro.N  n  ,  c  amrki  ij(.r.  Mass. 

Knttrtd  »$  Stimd  CUn  Msiitr,  Otnitr  7,  iqio,  *t  tht  Put-OJiii  ai  Mnitm,  Msii.,  ottdtr  tht  Ati  •/  M«r(A  j,  /Vtq. 

Araaal  »aascrt»itss,  j»  Smglc  CspMt,  is  Cnu;  fercign  Mi«a|e.  40  mku  s  year.  Rcailiiaacc  skosM  bt  ude  b^  tegi«et«4 


leiiei.  sr  ky  tkMli  sr  Mtial  wiw  m  Mm  sirtOT  sT  the  Msiwd  Mteus.  lac.  A  Mbicribcr  wIm  viikn  ts  «Kwils«e  kit  MbwtlMlM 
ta«aM  flM  Mtka  w  *st  aAci  ksAfS  ill  caainHiMt  Mlwrviw  li  will  bt  aimM^  that  h«  wlsb«t  it  ts  cmtissc. 


orvK 


Henry  M.  Williina. '!{,  ?tttU*nu 
WUIiim  T.  Rcid.  jr.,  '01,  Tr—mrtr 
j.  W.  D.  Sc)rM0«r,'i7,  Vlnk. 


M,  A.  DeWolfr  Hn»e, 'S?. 

lohn  V>.  Merrtil. 
C  baric*  jacliaon,  'oS. 
G.CMk  KtahaU,«e. 


Jobo  U  .  H*Uowell,'oi. 
Jobn  R icbardaon. 'oS. 
Robert  V.  Dunran.'it. 


OrrieiMt  and  OinccTona  or  thc  hikvakd  Alumn  AtaociATioN 


WiUlaa  C.  Beydcn.  *t6.  fr«>U>iii,  Chicago, 

Wellington  Weill,  '90,        pr,ndimi ,  BoMoa.        J.  L.  Lmtcs,  Ph.l).  'o{  .CMnbridgc 

ricdcrlck  R.  Martin, '91,  f  ut-FTti»dnt,H*m  Tofk.  Joba  D.  Merrill,  tp, CsiubfUgc. 

WIIUm  T.  Ma,lr., '01,  rrMrar«r,  IrMkUac.       )o«epb  W   Lund.'^o,  Beaton. 

J.W.D.S«yaMar't7,OM«P«f  t««rM«r^,CaaArMge.  Welliptton  Wrtu, '90,  Beaton. 

jcremiah  Smilb,  Jr.,  'ot.CambrMgc 
%,  M.  CrMMsa,  '«5,  St.  Loab. 


PraokllnS.  Biainga,'l{,Wood(toclt. Vt.  Langdoa  T.  Mamn,  ylt.  New  York 
~  Jshs  W.rrtMiM/«l,ll«r  VMk. 


Naihaaitir.  ATtf,*on.l 
Saasel  8.  Drsrr ,  '01  Cone«rd,  N.  M. 
WilUaaiT.  Reid,Jr.,'oi.Brooklisc. 
Richard  OMfey,  '0|,  New  Yark. 
LolhMp  WIthlaglm,  *it,  BiMkllac. 
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News  and  Views 


Candidates     The  new  method  of  elect- 
for  th«  Board       Qveneere   of  Harvard 
College,  recently  set  forth 

in  the  Bulletin,  is  now  to  be  applied  to 
a  list  of  candidates  whose  names  and  rec- 
ords are  given  on  later  pages  of  this  issue. 

If  any  alnninus  of  Harvard  is  looking 
about  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  Uni* 
versity  at  a  small  expense  of  thought  and 
trouble,  he  had  better  not  seek  a  plare 
on  the  committee  annually  appointed  to 
represent  the  Alumni  Association  in  the 
selection  of  the  twenty  men  from  whom, 
by  a  process  of  orderly  elimination,  five 
are  to  be  chosen  Overseers.  It  is  a  task 
calling  for  many  discriminations. 

It  must  be  vastly  easier  to  pick  men  who 
will  rerlainiv  be  «^lc<ted  than  to  choose  a 
sufficient  number  of  those  whose  election 
will  surely  strengthen  the  Board  in  terms 
of  useful  service.  A  man  with  a  national 
reputation  for  almost  anything  creditable 
is  virtually  sure  to  be  elected.  But  is  he 
necessarily  the  l>est  man  for  the  work? 
Has  it  not  often  proved  that  ihe  man 
nhose  devotion  to  Harvard  College  is  a 
dominating  interest  of  h»  life,  even  if  he 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gen* 
eral  public,  is  capable  of  valuable  help  to 
the  Board?  But  if  he  not  widely  known, 
can  he  be  elected?  And.  on  the  olhcr 
hand,  is  it  not  perfectly  Icfiitimate  tn 
adorn  the  membership  of  the  Board  witli 
distinguished  names,  not  only  for  the 


greater  prestige  of  tiiat  body,  but  for  the 
sake  of  pinning  an  enviable  red  ribbon  on 
the  coat*-  of '  the  bearers  of  those  names? 

The  selection  of  candidates  at  onoe  avail> 
able  and  desirable  is,  in  a  word,  not  so 

easy  as  it  looks. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  this  year's  list 
to  say  that  it  does  not  bristle  with  names 
of  national  significance.  It  should  also 
be  said  that  it  is  not  fairly  open  to  the 
objection  of  those  who  in  former  years 
have  raised  a  hue  and  cry  over  the  "sinis- 
ter" evidence  of  Wall  Street,  and  State 
Street,  control.  An  analysis  of  the  list 
reveals  a  fair-  distribution  of  graduate  in- 
teresis  among  such  representative  callings 
as  the  law,  the  minbtry,  medicine,  busi- 
ness, architecture,  philanthropy,  educa* 
tion,  music,  and  politics.  In  point  of  ge- 
ographical distribution  l>v  states,  there  are 
eight  candidates  from  .Massachusetis,  five 
from  New  York,  two  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  each  from  New  Hampshire,  Mary* 
land,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and  California. 
Tlie  inclusion  of  a  truly  Southern  candi* 
date  is,  we  believe,  a  new  departure. 

As  we  have  had  o( casion  to  suggest 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with 
previous  lists  of  candidates,  the  Harvard 
man  who  cannot  find  in  the  twenty  names 
submitted  to  him  five  for  which  he  can 
cheerfully  vote  nnist  indeed  be  captious. 
It  is  j:'really  to  be  hoped  that  the  po->ibili- 
Iv  of  ii^intr  a  postal  ballot  lor  tlie  liiial 
election  will  produce  a  large  increase  this 
year  in  the  number  of  voters.     If  any 
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reader  of  the  Brajunm  wishes  to  deliver 
himself  of  profitable  ideas  regarding  the 
eleclion  of  the  candidates,  the  latch-string 
of  our  correspondence  columns  will  be 
found  hanging  out. 

•    •  • 

The  The  Towner-Sterling  bill, 

Townef^terllng  g„oce«aor  to  the  Smith- 

Bill 

Towner  bill  of  the  last 
Congress,  provides  for  a  Federal  Dppart- 
rneiil  of  Education  and  for  Federal  aid 
to  the  stales  in  education.  It  is  fathered 
by  the  National  Education  Association  and 
supported  by  labor,  the  woiiien*s  clubs, 
oertain  churdi  organisations,  and  moat  of 
the  teachers'  organizations.  The  Knights 
of  Columhus  have  declared  it  dangerous 
and  un-American.  Although  the  college 
teachers  who  voted  on  a  referendum  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Council  on  £du> 
cation  tended  to  favor  it,  prominent  col- 
lege executives,  notably  President  Butler 
of  Columbia,  oppose  it;  and  higher  edu- 
cation mav  he  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
doubtful  about  it,  or  divided. 

A  major  argument  against  a  Secretary 
of  Education  b  tiuft  audi  an  oficer  will  in* 
evitably  exercise  control  over  education, 
"Prussianizing"  our  schools.  The  answer 
has  been  that  the  bill  unequivocally  for- 
bids the  slightest  dictation  from  Washing- 
ton as  to  courses,  methods,  text-books, 
teachers,  or  any  other  feature  of  the 
actual  conduct  of  education.  It  permits 
and  encourages  consultation  of  state 
school  officers  and  sets  up  an  advisory 
council  for  the  Secretary;  such  unity  as 
will  ^grow  out  of  discussion  and  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  a  national  offi( cr 
is  held  to  be  desirable.  A  bureau  or  a 
board  will  not  give  education  national 
standing,  the  supporters  of  the  bill  assert. 
Mr.  Hoover's  ideas  on  commerce  get  at- 
tention, but  Mr.  Tigerl's  ideas  on  educa- 
tion are  not  considered  so  important.  If 
we  want  education  to  be  in  a  genuine 
sense  a  national  interest,  we  must  give  ed- 


ucation a  responsiUe  spokesman  in  the 

national  government. 

Another  major  argument  against  the 
bill  is  that  it  will  "put  education  into 
politics."  Those  who  favor  the  measure 
reply  that  we  cannot  do  much  for  our 
achook  unless  we  make  educational  issues 
political  issues.  '^Politics**  has  done  agri* 
culture  good — or  rather,  the  national  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  has  not  suffered 
from  the  evils  of  politics  so  seriously  as  to 
interfere  with  its  very  great  value  to  the 
nation.  So  of  other  Departments  which 
represent  interests  wberdn  the  Federal 
Government  may  foster  and  support,  but 
not  control,  state  and  local  effort. 

A  third  argument  against  the  measure  is 
that  it  will  take  money  from  the  wealthier 
states,  like  Massachusetts,  and  spend  it  in 
the  poorer  states  like  South  Carolina, 
weakeniiig  both.  Massachusetts  will  con- 
tribute about  six  millions  to  the  fund  to  be 
spent  under  the  bill,  and  will  get  bade 
about  three.  Why  not  spend  the  three  at 
home  and  make  ilie  other  states  raise  their 
own  money?  Those  who  support  the  bill 
call  tfaw  argument  an  vXtet  fallacy.  ^I^diont 
national  redistribution  of  taxes,  thejr  say, 
Maasadiusetts  will  not  raise,  and  South 
Carolina  can  not  raise,  such  sums  as  dther 
would  get  under  the  bill.  The  Massachu- 
setts monev  goes  from  individuals  into  the 
national  treasury;  it  comes  back  to  the 
State  for  education— or  part  of  it  does; 
but  if  it  were  not  dius  collected  from  in- 
dividuals by  the  nation  and  paid  over  to 
the  State  fot  education,  it  could  not  and 
would  not  go  into  schools  at  all.  As  a 
State,  Massachusetts  would  get  a  clear 
three  millions  to  spend  on  schools.  Massa- 
diinetts  taxpayers  would  be  adding  a  dol- 
lar or  two  a  year  to  their  Federal  tax  bills, 
knowing  that  some  of  it  would  go  outside 
their  own  State.  Or  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  save  on  armament  the  very 
meager  amounts  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion to  education,  the  same  result  will  en- 
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sue  wilhont  increaae  of  individual  taxes 
over  their  present  figure..  In  any  case, 
education  in  every  state  will  be  stimulated, 
as  it  could  not  otherwise  be  stimulated,  by 

the  Federal  subsidies. 

The  Bl  LLETlN  hesitates  to  take  sides  on 
a  specific  measure  of  educational  legisla- 
tion. It  recommends  study  <rf  the  Towner- 
Slerling  bill  as  a  sincere,  well-drawn,  eon> 
structive  measure,  designed  tO  make  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  a  national  in- 
terest,  not  a  local  or  state  affair  suffering; 
from  grievous  inequalities  and  provincial 
narrownesses.  As  a  democracy  we  have 
failed  in  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  de- 
mocracy: We  do  not  provide  a  fair  start 
toward  life,  liberty,  and  die  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  every  citizen.  If  it  will 
help  towards  tlie  achievement  of  this  end 
to  enact  a  bill  creating  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  providing  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  State  in  education,  such  a 
bfll  should  be  enacted,  or  good  reastm 
given  for  trying  SMtte  other  means  or  for 
allowing  the  present  evils  of  localism  to 
cooftinue. 

•    •  • 

Tba  Neglect  Fortnightly  Review 

of  RMding.  for  January  Mr.  Harold 
Spender  laments  dutt  **Ox- 
ford's  educational  habits  are  still  curious- 
ly tempered  by  a  neglect  of  the  habit  of 
readinp  the  printed  word."  May  not  the 
^jrne  criticism  be  applied  to  Harvard? 
Die  undergraduates  who  read  widely  and 
adl  are  few  in  number.  A  certain  amount 
of  reading  is  necessary  in  order  to  pass 
any  course,  yet  this  amount  is  often  sur- 
prisingly small.  The  student  who  takes 
r'tpimi-:  notes  of  an  instructor's  lectures 
may  sometimes  dispense  with  supplemen- 
tary reading  entirely.  Attendance  at  sem- 
iaars  before  examinations  has  hem  known 
to  furnish  undergraduates  who  have  quite 
aqilected  a  course  with  all  die  material 
diejr  need  for  "getting  In  ." 
Evidence  afforded  in  courses  in  English 


Composition  indicates  diat  many  under- 
graduates do  not  open  books  at  all,  other 

than  those  that  constitute  ''required  read- 
ing." Nearly  all  of  them  read  the  SatUT' 
day  Evening  Post;  most  of  them  read 
some  newspaper.  Comparatively  few 
avail  themselves  to  any  notable  degree  of 
die  fadlHies  offered  by  die  largest  college 
library  in  the  world.  Comparatively  few 
read  Imm^  diat  furnish  more  than  passing 
entertainment. 

The  requirements  of  the  general  examin- 
ation for  those  who  rontentrate  in  langu- 
ages will  remedy  to  some  extent  the  de- 
ficiency. But  for  those  who  do  not  special- 
ise in  languages  there  is  no  compulsion 
and  no  inemtive  to  read.  Is  it  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  many  a  youth  goes 
to  college  and  continues  in  college  with 
the  idea  that  his  chief  business  there  is  to 
learn  to  be  a  man  among  meq — and  that 
means,  to  him.  Beaming  merely  to  be  "a 
good  mixer**?  lime  given  to  books  does 
not  seem  to  him  likely  to  advance  his 
purpose.  The  athletics,  the  clubs,  the 
competitions  supply  for  him  the  main  val- 
ues of  a  college  education.  His  classics — 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  disparaging  of  them 
— are  0.  Ifenry,  Kipling,  and  Stevenson. 

How  shall  the  young  man  he  made  to 
read?  It  seems  to  us  one  of  the  important 
educational  problems.  We  are  disposed 
to  echo  Mr.  Spender'.s  words:  "Do  not  let 
us  moderns  cultivate  too  much  intellectual 
pride;  for  however  much  we  may  have 
multiplied  our  studies,  can  we  say  that  we 
study  with  the  depth  or  earnestness  of  our 
ancestors?** 


Automobiles 
In  Colteoe. 


President  Hibben  of  Prince- 
ton I  nivcrsity  has  sent  let- 
ters to  tlie  parents  and 
guardians  of  Princeton  students  suggest- 
ing that  the  possession  of  automobiles  by 
undergraduates  is  undesirable.  He  quotes 
the  opinion  of  the  Senior  (iounril  to  the 
effect  "that  a  privately  owned  automobile 
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is  not  only  an  abMlntely  unnooettary 

adjunct  to  an  undergmdoate's  snooeH  at 

Princeton,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
often  proves  a  poskive  detriment  to  the 
interest  of  the  individual  owner." 

It  seems  to  us  extremely  creditable  to 
the  Soiior  Council  at  Princeton  that  k 
dioiild  hold  this  opinion.  The  automo* 
bile  baa  properly  no  place  in  college  life. 
Onr  ofaeer\'ation  is  that  it  induces  idleness 
and  is  a  distracting  and  unsettling  influ- 
ence. Many  of  the  good  people  in  and 
about  Boston  who  supply  their  under- 
graduate  tons  with  aitfomobilea  in  order 
to  make  their  viaits  home  more  convenient 
and  frequent  are  in  this  particular  mat* 
ter  the  deluded  victims  of  their  afi"eclions. 
Joy  rides  about  the  country  enlivened  by 
what  are  known  as  ''petting  parties/'  and 
visits  to  road-houses  which  are  the  way 
stations  of  the  nimble  bootlegger,  are  too 
often  the  results  of  parental  indulgence. 
Even  when  the  ownership  of  an  automo- 
bile does  not  incite  an  undergraduate  to 
such  loose  diversions,  it  is  likely  to  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  His  legs — and 
thoae  of  hn  friends — are  likely  to  be  in- 
snlSciently  exercised.  To  make  speed  and 
to  cover  ground  are  his  two  ambitions^— 
both  improfitable.  Youtha  lolling  upon 
cushions  and  burnin'r  up  the  road  are  an 
unedityiufi  sprrtarlc.  They  represent 
vividly  to  the  popular  mind  extravagance 
and  waste. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
automobile  accidents  in  which  Harvard 
students  sulTer  serious  injury  or  death  oc« 
cur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  ac- 
tion similar  to  that  taken  at  Princeton 
seem  desirable. 

«    •  • 

Harvard  Clubs'  The  Associated  Harvard 
Committee  Q^uhi  Committee  on  Hb- 
on  History.         .  ,  .  ,  •  •  i 

tory,  which  was  onjimal 

Iv  appointed  to  (•<»(»perate  with  the  late 
Harvard  ( "<>mnii<--i(in  on  Historv.  will  con- 
tinue its  activities,  purposing  to  aiaku  "an 


aggressive  effort  to  secure  material,  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject  among 
the  members  of  the  constituent  Har\'ard 
Clubs."  There  are  frequent  opportunities, 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unim- 
proved, to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  Har- 
vard College  Library  valuable  collections 
of  leHen  «nd  papers  which  may,  if  not 
rescued  by  timely  requests,  be  dispersed, 
lost,  or  even  destroyed.  Readers  of  the 
Bulletin  will  recall  the  announcement  in 
the  issue  of  January  5,  last,  that  the  Uni- 
versity Library  had  received  the  Henry 
Villard  Papers  from  Mn.  Henry  VUlard 
and  two  of  her  sons,  Oswald  G.  Villard, 
*93,  and  Harold  G.  Villard,  '90.  This  do- 
nation was  credited  to  the  Harvard  Com- 
mission on  Western  History,  which  was 
disbanded  last  year,  of  which  Oswald  G. 
Villard  waa  a  member.  The  Henry  Vil> 
lard  Papers  covar  the  entire  career  of  a 
railroad  and  steamship  executive  from 
1874  to  1895  and  are  a  great  contribution 
to  materials  on  the  history  of  the  North- 
west from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific.  In  their 
resolve  to  continue  their  efforts,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  History  are  con- 
fident that  many  valuable  ooUectitms  may 
be  obtained  by  stimulating  interest  among 
the  alumni  and  by  keeping  in  their  minds, 
h'st  thev  I'orfiet.  the  obvious  thing  to  do: 
namely,  to  send  at  once  or  mark  their  c»il- 
lections  of  old  letters  and  papers  for  safe- 
keeping and  use  at  Harvard  in  the  new 
Widener  building. 

Harvard  men  can  render  a  service  by 
reporting  to  the  committees  on  history  in 
their  own  Harvard  Clubs,  or  to  Thomas 
P.  Martin,  (irad.  '11-17,  the  cliairman  of 
the  general  committee,  55  Pequussett  St., 
Walertown,  Mass.,  the  exuftence  of  such 
collections  as  may  come  within  theur 
knowledge.  And  contributions  of  funds, 
even  in  small  amounts,  will  be  appreciated 
l>v  the  «  hairman.  who  cannot  continue  the 
modest  [)rouram  now  in  view  unless  he 
has  the  means  to  carry  it  out. 
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Nominations  for  Overseers  and  for  Directors 


THE  committee  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
A>«o<  iation  appointed  to  suggest  the 
nanit's  of  candidates  for  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  and  also 
randidates  for  Directors  of  tfie  Alimmi 
Aaaociation  has  proposed  the  following: 

Foa  OvnsBns. 

Hrrbrrt  Parker,  TS,  of  South  Lancaster. 
Charles  Allerton  Giolidge,  '81,  of  Boston. 
JoMph  Lee,  '83,  of  Boston. 
\(illiain  Sydney  Thayer,  ^85,  of  Baltimore. 
FranLIin  Remington.  '87,  of  New  York  City. 
.Morton  Denison  Hull,  '89,  of  Chicago. 
Hcfbert  Chailet  M oCtt,  BID.  'H  «f  San  Fran- 

William  Allan  Neilson,  A.M.  '96,  of  North- 
Francis  Ropers,  '91,  of  New  Yorit  City. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  '92,  of  Cambridge. 
Heary  Upaon  ^ms,  LLB.       of  BinAingham, 

Ah 

Stevens  Hflckscher,  '96,  of  Stafford,  Pa. 
Efan  HelBater,  '97,  of  Boffalo. 
Henry  James,  '99,  of  New  York  City. 
George  Cook  Kimbali,  '00,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Smael  Smith  Dniry,  *01,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 
GrrnviUe  Clark,  "03,  of  New  York  Oiy. 
Roger  Pierce,  '04,  af  Milton. 
Benjamin  Loring  Young,  '07,  of  Weston. 
John  Richaidaon,  D8k  of  ReadvlUe. 

Foa  DnacToas  or  thk  Alunni  Assooation. 

William  <.'aiiirron  Forbes,  "92,  of  Norwood. 
Frederick  Roy  Martin,  '93,  of  New  York  City. 
Archibald  Goorlie  Thacher,  '97,  of  New  York 

CitT. 

Charles  Jack*on,  '98,  of  Boston. 

Henry  Slurgis  Dennison,  '99,  of  Framingham. 

Heaiy  Lee  Shaltiiek,  ^1,  «f  Bosloa. 

R»iscB  Briackohaff  Oi^,  Dt,  «f  Hatifatd, 

Conn. 

Bicfaaid  lagUa,  US,  of  Oewdand. 

Kkbafd  Bowdiidi  Wiggleawwtli.  I^af  Maton. 

Fire  memherg  of  the  Board  of  Over- 

wrs.  each  for  a  term  of  six  years,  will  be 
elected  this  yeai^  to  surcerd  William 
Thomas.  '79,  of  San  Francisco,  Howard 
Elliott,  '81,  of  New  York  City,  J.  P.  Mor- 
gaa,  '89,  of  New  Yoik  City,  Eliot  Wads- 
worth,  HM,  of  Washhigtoa,  D.  and 


Francis  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  '01,  of  Bost^m, 
whose  terms  expire  on  Commencement 

Day. 

Three  Directors  of  the  Harvard  Aliinmi 
Association  will  be  elected,  eadi  for  a 

term  of  three  years,  to  succeed  John  D. 
Merrill,  '89,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  '92,  and 
Samuel  S.  Dniry.  '01,  whose  terms  expire 
at  Commencement. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Over- 
seers of  the  College  and  also  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Alumni  Association  will  he 
elected  by  postal  ballot  in  conjunction 
with  the  polling  at  Cambridge  on  (com- 
mencement Day.  There  will  be  two 
postal  ballots.  Hie  first  ballot,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  twenty  candidates  for 
the  Board  f)f  0\erscprs  and  nine  candi- 
dates for  l)ir(H  tor«  of  the  Alumni  AsscK'ia- 
tion,  is  now  on  the  way  to  the  qualified 
electors.  All  such  ballots  must  be  marked 
and  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alimmi  Association  not  later  than  April 
1.  The  names  of  the  ten  candidates  for 
the  Board  of  Overseers  and  the  six  can- 
didates for  Directors  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation who  receive  the  largest  number 
of  votes  on  the  first  postal  ballot  will 
subsequently  be  printed  on  the  second 
ballot,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  num- 
ber of  voles  they  received  on  the  first 
postal  ballot.  The  second  postal  ballot 
will  be  mailed  (m  April  15  and  must  be 
received  in  Cambrid^  not  later  than  3 
P.  M.  on  tho  afternoon  of  Commencement 
Day,  Those  graduates  who  do  not  send 
dieir  second  postal  ballot  niav,  as  usual, 
vote  in  Cambridge  on  Conmiencement,  but 
the  polk  will  be  closed  at  3  P.  M.  instead 
of  at  4  P.  M.,  as  heretofore.  The  five 
candidates  for  Cherseers  and  the  three 
candidates  for  Directors  of  the  Alumni 
Association  who  receive  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  on  the  second  postal  ballot 
and  m  the  polling  in  Cambridge,  corn- 
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H.  Parker.  '76. 


C.  A.  CoolidgCt  *6I. 


bined,  will  be  elected  to  their  respective 
offices. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  can- 
didates for  Overseers  and  for  Directors  of 
the  Alumni  Association  are  here  given: 

Herbert  Parker.  '78,  LL.D.  (Tufts)  '05, 
is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  residence  is  in  South 
Lancaster,  but  he  now  practises  his  pro- 
fession chiefly  in  Boston.  He  has  been 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Second  District 
Court  of  Eastern  Worcester,  and  District 
.Attorney  of  Worcester  County,  and  from 
1897  to  1899  was  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Clark 
University. 

Charles  A.  Coolidgc,  '81,  Art.D.  (Hon.) 
'06,  is  an  architect,  a  member  of  the  firms 
of  Coolidge  &  Shattuck,  Boston,  and 
Coolidge  &  Hodgdon,  Chicago.  He  has 
designed  many  important  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  a 
member  of  many  professional  societies. 
He  has  let'tured  at  Harvard  on  architecture 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Overseers 
Committee  to  visit  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture.  He  is  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  Inci- 
dentally, he  shines  in  a  reflected  glory  as 
the  father  of  a  famous  football  player. 

Joseph  Lee,  '83,  LL.B.  '87,  has  devoted 
almost  all  of  his  life  to  social  service 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  from  1909  to  1917,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Probation,  the  War  and  Navy 
Department  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  and  president    of  the 


1 1* 


^1 


J.  Lee,  '83. 


W.  S.  Th«yer.  "85. 


Massachusetts  Civic  League,  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  and  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service.  For  his  work  in  the  activity  last 
mentioned  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  from  1919  to  1921, 
and  has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Division  of 
Education  at  Harvard. 

William  S.  Thayer,  '85.  M.D.  '89.  has 
been  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
physician-in-chief  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  is  now  Professor-Emeri- 
tus. He  has  more  than  once  refused  to 
leave  his  post  in  Balitmorc  and  accept 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  but  he  served  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers  from  1915  to  1921. 
He  has  written  on  medical  subjetMs,  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  profession  in  this 
country,  and  is  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies  here  and  abroad.  During  the 
war  he  was  chief  consultant  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  He  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Dis- 
tinction Badge  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Rus- 
sia, and  a  citation  by  Gen.  Pershing. 
Dr.  Thayer  is  a  son  of  the  late  James 
B.  Thayer,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  an  authority  on  the  law  of  evidence. 
The  late  Ezra  R.  Thayer,  '88,  for  a  time 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Thayer. 

Franklin  Remington,  '87,  is  an  engineer 
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F.  Remington.  '87.  M.  D.  Hull.  '89.        R  C.  Moffitt.  M.D.'94.  W.  A.  Neilion.  A.M.'96. 


and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Foundation  Co.,  builders,  president  of 
the  National  Marine  Engine  Works  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  vice-president  of  the  Great 
Western  Power  Co.  of  California,  and  an 
official  of  many  other  corporations.  He 
has  been  prominent  in  Harvard  affairs. 
When  he  was  an  undergraduate  he  rowed 
on  the  university  crew  and  played  on  the 
football  team.  In  more  recent  years  he 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Harvard  Al- 
umni Association,  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Elngineering  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York  City. 

Morton  D.  Hull,  '89,  LL.B.  '92,  by  pro- 
fessioji  a  lawyer,  is  president  of  the  Ray- 
mond Concrete  Pile  Co.,  of  New  York 
City.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  politics  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  niem< 
ber  of  the  Slate  House  of  Representatives 
from  1906  to  1914  and  of  the  Stale  Senate 
from  191 1-  to  1920,  and  has  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1916 
and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Constitution- 
al Convention  in  1920.  He  is  also  well 
known  for  his  interest  and  activities  in 
economic  and  social  matters,  is  a  director 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute, 
a  vice-president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago. 

Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  M.D;94,  S.D.  (Hon.) 


'21,  B.S.  (Univ.  of  Cal.)  '89,  LL.D.,  ibid 
'19,  is  a  distinguished  physician  and 
teacher  of  medicine.  He  is  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  from  1909  to  1919  was  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School  of  that  University.  The 
high  standing  of  that  School  is  due  in 
large  part  to  his  efforts.  During  the  war 
he  was  a  major  in  the  Medical  Corps.  Last 
year  he  was  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Physicians,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten many  articles  in  professional  journals. 

William  A.  Neilson,  A.M.  '96,  Ph.D. 
'98,  M.A.  (Edinburgh)  '91,  LL.D.  (Am- 
herst) '17,  LL.D.  (Brown)  '17,  is  Presi- 
dent of  Smith  College.  For  many  years 
he  was  on  the  Harvard  leaching  staff;  he 
was  instructor  in  English  from  1900  to 
1904.  and  Professor  of  English  from  1906 
to  1917.  During  ihe  year  1914-15  he  was 
the  Harvard  Exchange  Professor  to 
France.  From  1904  to  1906  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Columbia  University, 
and  in  his  earlier  years  he  taughl  at  To- 
ronto and  at  Bryn  Mawr.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  societies  and  has 
written  a  large  number  of  scholarly  books. 

Francis  Rogers,  '91,  is  a  singer  and 
teacher  of  singing  in  New  York  City  and 
instructor  in  singing  at  Yale  University. 
During  the  war  he  was  in  France  with  the 
entertainment  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  received  the  Medaille  de  la  Recon- 
naissance Franqaise.  He  has  been  secre- 
tary, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York  City. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  '92,  LL.B.  '9.5,  is  a 
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member  of  the  firm  of  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald  &  Farley,  lawyers,  of  Boston.  All 
of  his  associates  in  the  firm  are  Harvard 
men.  He  has  recently  been  the  legal  ad- 
viser for  Thomas  W.  Laniont,  '92,  in  the 
latter's  trips  to  China  and  Mexico  in  con- 
nection with  financial  affairs  in  those 
countries.  During  the  war  Smith  was  a 
captain  in  the  Q.  M.  C,  A.  E.  F.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  has  been  a  lecturer  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Jeremiah  Smith,  '56,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  professor  in  that  School. 

Henry  U.  Sims.  LL.B.  '97,  A.B.  (Univ. 
of  Va.)  '94,  is  a  practising  lawyer  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  He  has  been  active  and 
prominent  in  Harvard  matters  and  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  Associated  Har\'ard  Clubs  and  also 
vice-president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Alabama.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Birmingham  Bar  Association  and  of  the 
.Alabama  State  Bar  Association,  a  member 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Uniform  Stafte 
Laws.  He  has  lectured  on  equity  practice 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  also  at 
the  Birmingham  Law  College.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and  articles 
on  legal  topics. 

Stevens  Heckscher,  '96,  LL.B.  '99,  LL.B. 
(Univ.  of  Pa.)  '99,  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Duane,  Morris  &  Heckscher,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Central  National  Bank   of  Philadelphia 


and  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Socitty. 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  and  the  Home  for  Training  in 
Speech  of  Deaf  Children.  During  the  wtr 
he  was  a  major  and  lieutenant  colonel, 
judge  advocate,  I*.  S.  A. 

Evan  Hollister,  '97,  LL.B.  « Buffalo  Law 
School  )  '99,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Locke,  Babcock,  Spratt  &  Hollister,  law- 
yers, of  Buffalo.  During  the  war  he  wa? 
a  captain  of  Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Buffalo,  and  during  the  campaign  for 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  was  chair- 
man of  the  Western  New  York  Division  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  that  enter- 
prise. He  is  a  director  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society  and  Dean  of  the  Saturn 
Club  of  Buffalo.  In  his  undergraduate 
days  he  was  one  of  the  fastest  middle-di*- 
tance  runners  Harvard  had  ever  had,  and 
his  record  for  the  half-mile  still  stand? 
near  the  top. 

Henry  James,  '99,  LL.B.  'QL  is  engaged 
in  literary  work.  Last  year  he  edited  tad 
published  a  collection  of  letters  written 
by  his  father,  the  late  William  James, 
long  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Har- 
vard. Henry  James  first  practised  law  in 
Boston  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where, 
from  1912  to  1918,  he  was  manager  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  R^ 
search.  In  1914-15  he  was  a  member  of 
the  War  Relief  Commission  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  In  1918  he  enlUled  as 
a  private  in  the  Army  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  2d  lieutenant,  A.  E.  F.  In  1919  he  wis 
a  member  of   the    Inter- Allied  Danube 
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Commission.  He  has  been  an  officer  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Korestry  Associations,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Commission 
and  a  trustee  of  the  South-Side  Hospital, 
Long  Island. 

G.  Cook  Kimball.  '00.  is  chief  engineer 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
and  a  director  of  the  Commonwealth 
Trust  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Assm-iated  Harvard 
Clubs,  a  director  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
A»s(M-iation  and  of  the  HARVARD  BUL- 
LETIN, a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  and 
an  active  and  effective  worker  in  other 
Harvard  causes. 

Samuel  S.  Drury.  '01,  S.T.D.  (Berkc 
ley  Divinity  School)  '07,  L.H.D.  iTrini 
ty,  Conn.i  '10.  D.D.  (Dartmouth  i  '17. 
D.  D.  (Williams)  '21,  is  a  clergyman  and 
the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
N.  H.  He  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Brent 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  lOO.'^  to 
1907,  rector  of  Calvary  Church.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  1908.  and  then  for  two 
years  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Boston.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  was 
called  to  the  rectorship  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  City,  but  he  decided  to 
remain  at  St.  Paul's  School.  He  has  pub- 
lished "Christian  Increase'  and  written 
many  articles.  He  is  now  a  direi-tor  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association. 

Grenville  Clark,  '03,  LL.B.  '06,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Root,  Clark,  Buck- 
ner  &  Howland,  lawyers,  of    New  York 


C.  C.  Kimball.   00.  S.  S.  Drury.  01. 


City.  In  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing and  during  the  war  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  steps  preparing  this 
country  to  take  part  in  that  contest.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  Department,  V.  S.  A.,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Eiducation. 
War  Plans  Division.  (General  Staff,  and 
has  been  secretary  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Military  Train- 
ing Camps  Association.  He  has  been  also 
secretary  of  the  Brearley  School,  New 
York,  and  a  director  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

Roger  Pierce,  '04,  is  secretary  of  the 
New  England  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  He  has 
had  a  long  and  intimate  connection  with 
Harvard  College  affairs.  For  several 
years  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  secretary  and  a  director  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association.  Some  years 
earlier  he  was  secretary  to  President 
Eliot  when  the  latter  took  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

B.  Loring  Young,  '07.  LL.B.  *11,  is  a 
lawyer,  but  is  more  widely  known  as  a 
public  official.  He  is  now  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  bodv  he  has  .*erved  since  1916; 
his  present  post  is  said  to  l>e  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  in  the  service  of 
the  State  ex<-ept  that  of  (Governor.  Be- 
fore his  election  as  Speaker,  he  served  on 
the  most  important  committees  of  the 
Legislature  and  alsji  on  several  special 
commissions.  From  1913  to  1915  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of' 
Parole  and  Advisory  Board  of  Pardons, 
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and  for  twelve  years  he  has  been  a  select- 
man  of  the  town  of  Weston.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Committee. 

John  Richardson,  '08,  LL.B.  Ml,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Ropes,  Gray,  Boy- 
den  &  Perkins,  lawyers.  Boston.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  Harvard  affairs  ever 
since  his  undergraduate  days,  when  he 
was  captain  of  what  was  probably  Har- 
vard's most  famous  crew.  He  was  chair- 
man for  the  Boston  district  of  the  class 
campaign  for  the  Harvard  ^Endowment 
Fund,  and  then  vice-chairman  of  the  On- 
eral  Committee  of  the  Fund.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, a  trustee  of  the  Harvard  I'nion,  a 
director  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  a 
member  of  the  Har^ard  Rowing  Commit- 
lee.  and  is  now  a  memlwr  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Harvard  Varsity  Club, 
and  a  director  of  the  Harvard  Bi:i,letin. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  l»oard  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Noble  &  Creenough  School. 
During  the  war  he  was  successivelv  a  pri- 
vate, sergeant.  2d  lieutenant,  and  1st  lieu- 
tenant of  Infantry. 

W.  Cameron  Forlies,  '02.  LL.D.  '12,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Forl>es  &  Co., 
private  bankers,  Boston.  He  was  earlier 
with  Jackson  &  Curtis  and  with  Stone  & 
Webster.  From  l">00  to  101 he  was 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands: he  had  previously  lieen  Vice-(iov- 
ernor,  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Police  in  the  Philippine  Government.  He 
returned  only  a  few  months  ago  from  a 
trip  to  the  Islands  in  company  with  Gen. 


f 


B.  L.  Young.  07. 


J.  RichardaoD,  '06. 


l^onard  Wood.  M.l).'84,  who  is  now  Gov- 
ernor General.  Forbes  is  president  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Ma* 
sachusetls  Institute  of  Technology*-.  From 
1914  to  1920  he  was  an  Overseer  of  Har- 
vard College.  He  has  recently  published 
"Tlie  Romance  of  Business."  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  for  se\cral  sea- 
sons head  coach  of  the  Harvard  football 
team,  and  during  that  period  the  eleven 
made  a  record  which  compares  favorably 
with  that  established  since  the  beginning 
of  P.  D.  Haughton's  connection  with  Har- 
vard football. 

F.  Roy  Martin,  "O.i,  A.M.  (Hon.)  Brown. 
'02,  is  General  Manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  great  news-gathering  orpaniia- 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  probably  of 
the  world.  Immediately  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  College  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Journal  and  afterwards  was 
with  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal,  of 
which  latter  publication  he  became  edi- 
tor. He  then  went  to  the  Assoi'iated  Press. 
During  the  Spanish  War  he  was  in  Porlo 
Rico  as  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  and  during  the  re<ent  war  he 
went  to  Europe  and  took  charge  of  the 
correspondents  of  ih«'  Associated  Pre??  in 
the  various  capitals  and  with  the  armies. 
He  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Hanard 
Alumni  Association.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  I? 
land. 

Archibald        Tharher.   07.  LLB.  00. 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barry.  Wain 
Wright,  Thacher    &    Symmers,  la»*7ers. 
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A.  G.  Thncher.  "97. 


New  York  City.  He  »  also  a  director  of 
ihe  American  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  the  Columbia  Insurance  Co.,  the 
Imperial  Assurance  Co.,  and  the  Phoenix 
Indemnity  Co.  He  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  Infantry  at  Platlsburg,  in  Au- 
gust, 1917,  and  assigned  to  the  .306th 
Kegiment,  77th  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  in  com- 
mand of  E  Company.  In  ihc  following 
June  he  was  commissioned  a  major  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2d  Bat- 
talion of  the  same  regiment.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
77th  Division  Association,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  War  Memorial  and  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Paris,  and  president  of  the  Mili- 
tary Training  Camps  Association.  On 
May  26,  1920,  he  made  a  notable  address, 
subsequently  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  at 
a  dinner  which  the  President  and  mana- 
gers of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York 
City  gave  to  the  Allied  officers  who  had 
trained  the  .American  forces  in  the  United 


Stales  while  this  coimlry  was  taking  part 
in  the  war. 

Charles  Jackson,  '98,  is  a  trustee  and 
treasurer  in  Boston.  He  is  another  of  the 
graduates  who  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  close  touch  with  Harvard 
affairs.  From  1917  to  1920,  except  for 
the  time  while  he  was  in  a  military 
training  camp,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association,  and  he  is 
now  a  director  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin.  He  has  been  active  in  the  work 
of  the  New  England  Federation  of  Har- 
vard Clubs. 

Henry  S.  Dennison,  '99,  is  president  of 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Framingham.  That  company  makes  pro- 
ducts of  many  kinds,  tags,  boxes,  etc.,  and 
is  widely  known  not  only  l>e<"ause  of  its 
efficient  organization  but  also  because  of 
its  forward-looking  policy  in  relations 
with  its  employees.  Dennison  went  into 
the  business  at  the  bottom.  He  has  taken 
part  in  many  movements  for  social  re- 
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form.  He  was  assistant  direitor  of  the 
Division  of  Planning,  director  of  the  Di- 
vbion  of  Planning;  and  Statistics  of  tlie 
War  Industries  Board  and  Shipping 
Board,  and  a  njemlwr  of  President  Wil- 
son's First  Industrial  Conference  and  the 
I'nemploynienl  Conference  of  1021.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  Antioch  College. 

Henry  L,  Shaltuck,  '01,  is  a  lawyer  in 
Boston,  and  a  director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Trust  Co.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  serves  on  several  of  the  most 
important  committees  and  is  regarded  as 
a  leader.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  '02,  A.M.  '07,  B.D. 
(Episcopal  Theological  School) '07,  LL.D. 
{ Wesleyan,  Conn.  I  '20,  is  a  clergyman 
and  President  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  1909  he  went  from  Bos- 
ton, where  he  had  been  an  assistant  min> 
ister  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  established  at  Boguio  a  board- 
ing school  for  the  sons  of  Americans  in 
the  Orient.  During  the  war  he  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  Army. 

Richard  Inglis.  "(U.  LL.B.  '06,  is  a 
lawyer  in  Cleveland  and  Professor  of  the 
Law  of  Private  Corporations  in  Western 
Reserve  University.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Otis  \  Co.,  bankers,  and 
president  of  the  Kananka  4i  Hocking  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  He  has  U-cn  treasurer  and 
president  of  the  Harvard  CAuh  of  Cleve- 
land, and  is  prt*sident  of  the  Association 
for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  s*?cretary 
of  the  Holy  Cross  Home    for  Crippled 


Children,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio. 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth,  '12,  LL.B. 
'16,  is  a  lawyer  in  Boston.  During  the 
war  he  was,  in  succession,  a  1st  lieutenant 
and  a  captain  in  the  Field  Artillery.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  class  of  1912,  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  Elngland  Federation 
of  Harvard  Clubs.  He  played  on  the  uni- 
versity football  team  while  he  was  in  Col- 
lege, and  since  that  time  has  been  coach 
of  the  candidates  for  the  backfield  of  the 
eleven.  In  addition  to  his  coaching  un  the 
field,  he  has  been  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful  tactics  adopt- 
ed by  the  football  staff  and  has  devdop- 
ed  some  of  the  most  effective  ground-gain- 
ing plays  of  the  eleven.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Farm 
and  Trades  School,  Thompson's  Island, 
Boston  Harbor. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BOSTON 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  anooonce*  liie 
following  entertalnmenU: 

Sunday,  Feb.  12,  at  4  P.  M.,  organ  recital  omler 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Guild  of  OrganisU. 
Ladies  admitted  under  the  usual  condiUoDa, 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  at  8.30  P.  M.,  address  an 
"The  Automobilist  in  Massacbusetta,^  by  Frank 
A.  Goodwin,  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  for  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Friday,  Feb.  17,  at  830  P.  M.,  in  the  Library, 
a  talk  on  "Sex,  a  Biological  Problem,"  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  H.  Parker. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  at*  830  P.  M.,  motioB 
picture  evening:  (1)  an  educational  film;  (2)  < 
comedy;  (3)  a  drama. 

Friday,  March  10,  at  8.30  P.  M.,  concert  by 
the  Harvard  University  Band,  Paul  K.  McElroy, 
2  Grad.,  director. 
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Dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  !New  York 


HE  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City 
had  its  annual  dinner  at  the  club- 


house on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Jan. 
27.  Four  hundred  and  Airty-six  mem- 
bers were  present.  The  guests  were: 
President  Lowell,  Rev.  I.oring  W.  Batten, 
"85,  and  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Drury,  '01. 
feelor  of  St.  Pnil*fl  Sdiool,  GmBcord, 
N.  H.  Dr.  Batlen  asked  grace  before  the 
dinner,  and  President  Lowell  and  Dr. 
Drurv  spoke  after  the  dinner. 

President  Perkins,  who  presided,  !!puke 
at  some  length  about  the  recent  financial 
history  of  the  club.  On  liehalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  he  thanked  the  house 
committee  and  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
I  die  club  for  their  efficient  management  and 
co^>eration  whidi  had  turned  a  deficit  of 
two  years  ago  into  a  substantial  credit 
balance  now.  He  said  that  the  Hoard  of 
Managers  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  need  for  an  increase  in 
dues,  and  believed  that  the  club  should 
reduce  its  funded  debt  out  of  its  surplus 
from  vear  to  year.  He  called  altciition  to 
the  fact  tliat  a  number  uf  life  mentber- 
ahipa  had  been  recently  created  and  he 
urged  members  to  become  life  members 
and  induce  their  friends  to  become  such. 

President  Lowell  outlined  briefly  the 
changes  in  policy  which  have  marked  the 
development  of  the  Univers&y  during  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years,  touching  on  re- 
quire<l  physical  training  for  freshmen,  the 
system  of  concentration  and  distribution 
io  the  selection  of  courses,  and  the  general 
examinations.  He  said  it  was  the  aim  of 
those  who  were  resi»onsi}»le  for  the  I'ni- 
versity  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  fac- 
allies  with  which  every  individual  was  en- 
dowed by  nature,  but  that  team  work  was 
an  important  factor.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  destinies  of  the  world  were 
today  dependent  mure  on  the  United 
Stales  than  on  any  other  nation,  and  that 


Harvard  University  hoped  to  turn  out  nien 
who  would  play  a  part  in  shaping  those 
destinies. 

Dr.  Drury's  address  is  here  given: 

^r.  President,  and  Fellow  Alumni:  It 
mav  be  true  that  'though  all  men  are  dif- 
ferent, all  husbands  are  alike.'  It  is  sure- 
ly true  duit  diou^  all  men  are  different, 
all  alumni  are  alike.  IVe  proved  that  to 
myself  tonight.  For  a  dozen  years  on  OC-, 
( asions  somewhat  like  this,  in  furthering 
a  school  enterprise,  I  have  been  talking 
to  its  alumni;  but  now  the  tables  are 
turned  and  I  discover  what  it  is  like  to  be 
a  mere  meek  alumnus.  Cheerilv  1  have 
tried  to  rouse  alumni  from  their  contem- 
plation of  the  good  old  days;  to  develop 
in  them  what  is  called  pecuniary  contri- 
tion; to  yrge  them  aboard  my  ventOTOUS 
barque  to  see  the  wisdnni  m  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  radical  brand  new  plan! 
But  now  as  an  alumnus,  speaking,  if  1 
may.  to  the  College  on  behalf  of  alumni, 
that  is  all  changed,  and  I  feel  within  me 
a  (}uaint  allegiance  lo  the  days  of  old  and 
the  years  that  are  past! 

**It  is  true,— all  alumni  are  alike,  all 
alumni  are  conservatives.  Conservatism 
is  a  force,  but  a  cantankerous  force,  and 
we  alumni  will  see  to  it  lliat  the  force  of 
our  interest  is  divested  of  craidciness. 
Truly  to  represent  our  affectionate  ap> 
proval  toward  the  Harvard  of  our  day 
will  not  deter  us  from  loyal  progressive 
support  of  Harvard  today,  or  from  eager 
belief  in  the  Harvard  of  the  future.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  express  for  you  this 
gripping  love  of  things  as  thev  were  in 
terms  of  things  to  comey  No  live  gradu- 
ate helps  Harvard  by  croaking  about  the 
past:  but  we  keen  alumni  perhaps  can 
lielp  HarA'ard  by  transplanting  some  of 
the  things  we  valued  into  the  unbroken 
fields  of  a  rich  and  bewildering  tomorrow. 

**The  graduate  fondly  considering  his 
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collepe.  spe(  iaily  if  it  1h*  Harvard  Col- 
lejie,  experiences  a  warm  sense  of  grati- 
tude. Let  a  man  subtract  from  what  he 
is,  whM  he  might  have  been  or  not  been 
if  he  HaH  never  seen  University  Hall  (best 
nut  be  loo  .specific  about  the  inside!  I  and 
let  the  big  difTerence  represent  his  perm- 
anent debt  to  Harvard.  No  si^iacription 
to  an  endowment  can  cancel  this  obli^'a- 
lion.  When  at  Harvard  we  were  all 
charily  students. — and  whatever  the  tui- 
tion this  will  ever  l>e  so,  and  properly  so, 
for  education  means  the  transmission  of 
intangible  unpurchaseable  ben^ts.  The 
thon^zhtful  jiradiiat*'  ran  never  rrv  qtiit< 
with  his  Alma  Mater.  He  never  wants  to. 
Rather  will  he  cry,  as  he  omntributes  to 
this  present  endowment  (which  is  only  one 
of  a  series,  and  offers  us  a  symbol  of 
<:ratitudf  I  :  'Here,  and  here  has  Harvard 
helped  me.  How  can  I  help  Harvard? 
Say!* 

*'And  first,  we  helpers  of  Harvard, — 
liners  of  the  past,  backers  of  the  present, 
and  believers  in  the  future,  frankly  care 
about  the  <M  look  of  things.  Many  of  us 
date  back  to  the  time  when  John  the 
OraiiL't  ni  ui  perpetually  needing  a  hand* 
kercliiel.  >niil  as  perpetually  lar  king  one!  t 
was  a  Lialliipin-;  reality;  when  the  rude 
wooden  pump  was  still  functioning  in 
front  of  Hoi  I  is  Hall;  and  when  the  tpeak< 
ers  wore  full  dress  on  Ciunmenoement 
Day.    And  thereby  hangs  a  tale! 

'''Ihe  other  night  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Alumni  Association,  some* 
body  said,  *Let*s  abolish  that  phrase  '^the 
happy  observance  of  Commencement 
Day"  Remembering  your  proper  pride 
in  the  old  ways,  I  defended  your  rights. 
'Cive  up  **the  happy  observance!"'  I 
(  rifd.  "Never.  Why.  you  lui^iht  as  well 
give  up  llie  old  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  smit- 
ing with  his  sword  on  Sanders  platform!' 
(the  only  time  when  rattling  the  sabre  is 
tolerated  in  our  democracy!  i  'you  might  as 

well  'jive  up  dre-i<  suits  for  ('ornmern  r-- 
nienl  speakers* — and  then  1  rellecled  that 
they  were  given  up  long  ago.  For  among 
the  many  sterling  virtues  of  the  class  of 
1901  was  this:  we  were  the  last  class  to 


dress  in  conformitv  with  what  may  well 
he  described  as  the  most  august  and  mov- 
ing occasion  in  this  hemisphere — a  Har- 
vard  Commencement 

"Now  you  see  soft  collars  all  along  the 
line.  And  when  I  went  back  in  1902.  oh. 
what  a  falling  off  was  there!  A  Com- 
mencement speaker  in  brown  shoes  mount- 
ed the  platform  and  jauntily  bowed  to 
President  Eliot!  In  our  day  (where  have 
I  heard  that  blessed  phrase  before?  I  the 
speakers  wore  broad-clotli  claw-hammers 
beneath  black  gomms;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  merciful  tonic  of  a  fife  and  drum 
hand  that  sui-lterini,'  June  morning  they 
would  have  swooned  upon  the  grass  l>  Yes, 
we  alumni  plead  for  the  proprieties  Wher- 
ever youth  congregates  alone  propriety  is 
disreparded,  or  despised.  'Hie  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church:  and 
the  perspiration  of  the  speakers  was  the 
seed  of  coll^  manners.  William  of 
Wykeham  was  right  Manners  mayketh 
man.  Manners  are  contagious.  Manners 
count.  Manners  cost.  Let  the  old  pro- 
prieties survive! 

"Another  contrast  noted  by  the  gradur 
ate  is  that  the  College  has  grown.  There 
are  more  students  now  than  there  used  to 
be!  Do  you  recall  Dr.  Holmes^s  verses  on 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Harvard?  He 
describes  the  scene  in  1636  thos: 

And  when  at  length  the  college  rose 

The  Sachm  eeck«d  his 

At  every  tntort  meagre  ribs 

coattail-i  u|ii~llcil  |iv. 

But  when  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  word! 
Came  taid>lfng  from  his  jaws 
Till-  copper-colored  children  all 
Ran  screaminB  to  die  sqitawt. 
And  who  was  on  'the  catalogue 

When  rollepp  was  liepun? 

Two  nephews  of  tlic  president 

Anil  the  professor's  son. 

They  ttirnrd  a  little  Indian  by 

\*  lirown  as  any  bun. 

Lord!  how  the  Seniors  knocked  sboat 

The  freslinian  class  of  one. 

"I.a-t  Sunday  a  freshman  told  me  thai 
his  (  lass  numbered  937!    That  presents  a 
problem  as  unique  as  a  freshman  class  of 
one.  Sometimes  there  can  be  weakness  in 
,  numbers.  In  personal  developmente  great 
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siie,  permits,  yes  encourages,  nonentity.  I 
am  thiwlring  of  the  self-effacing  lad  from 
Peorii  or  shy  hoy  from  Bay  City  who 
stows  himself  away  in  Matthews  Hall, 
'?pt<  by'  with  C's  and  D"s,  and  is  never 
expected  to  take  a  lead,  never  has  to 
cmmt,  never  has  hardly  to  appear.  What 
is  Hanard  doing  for  him?  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  we  would  not  rather  see  the 
College  2.m)  -tionfr  than  J.OOO  i)i?.  None 
of  us  want  to  see  good  material  turned 
away  or  turning  away  from  Harvard;  but 
all  of  us  know  that  the  worth  of  a  college, 
which  set^  out  to  l)e  a  fartorv  of  leaders, 
r<m-i';t«  nut  in  size  but  in  the  keenness  and 
duiaiiilitv  of  its  produet.  And  vou  ran  t 
produce  men  uf  light  and  leading,  men 
flavored  widi  6ne  prejudice  and  of  robust 
conviction,  without  practice,  in  individ»- 
atiiy. 

"What  will  they  do  at  Harvard  in  the 
next  twenty  years?  Well,  we  don't  have 
to  decide, — but  we  fall  to  wondering  if 
Harvard  G>llege  im*t  too  big,  treated  as 
one  college.  Look  ahead!  Perhaps  the 
son  of  the  youngest  alumnus  here  will — 
go  to  Harvard  of  course,  hut  to  one  of  the 
united  colleges  of  Har\'ard  College,  where 
perdiance  the  buildings  in  the  Yard  will 
constitute  one  college,  the  Freshman  Dorm- 
itories another,  the  group  near  Perkins 
Hall  another,  small  complete  colleges 
of  UX)  or  rAU)  men.  rich  in  ai  i  ess  to  great 
university  leacliers,  breatiiing  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  great  tradition,  but  de- 
veloping young  men  as  individuals  and 
leaders  by  matching  ability  with  divergent 
minds  in  a  measurable  group;  where 
each  is  expected  and  compelled  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man  to  be  somebodv,  and 
to  count. 

''And  finally,  as  somewhat  related  to 
strength  in  smallness,  we  loyal  alumni 
venture  tlie  question  if  to  olTset  the  peril 
of  numbers,  to  match  all  tlie  pressure  from 
without  in,  there  diould  not  be  a  greater 
pressure  from  within  out.  We  persevere 
in  the  theory  that  Harvard  College  is,  as 
the  old  song  puts  it.  'the  fountain  of  our 
knowledge."  Indeed,  in  his  last  report. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  outlined  measures  to  pre- 


vent its  thinking  itself  primarily  tfie 
fountain  of  our  football.    We  can  trust 

him,  and  everybody  will  approve  and  co- 
operate, to  prevent  the  College  from  be- 
ing so  beset  and  interpenetrated  by  extra — 
(yes,  and  inlra,  and  sub,  and  supra)  'cur- 
riculum acdvitles,'  that  the  poor  little 
curriculum  would  have  about  as  much 
chance  as  an  orchid  in  a  garden  of  cu* 
cumbers. 

"Now,  let  us  walk  delicately,  for  our 
own  scholastic  past  may  be  none  too  se- 
cure. When  we  say  that  we  want  the 
College  to  concern  it^rlf  with  know- 
ledge, we  must  not  be  hum  hugs.  We 
were  not  Liriiids.  'as  voii  will  remember), 
we  did  get  througii, — and  if  somebody 
were  incautious  enough  to  say  *AI1  mem- 
bers of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  will  please 
now  rise\  I  for  one  should  have  to  sit 
down.  Are  we  not.  however,  clear  about 
this  ambition  for  Harvard,  tliat  it  shall 
hold  aloft  its  reason  for  being,  and  not 
sell  out  to  the  vulgar  view,  that  thou^ 
education  is  a  nice  thing  if  you  want  it 
and  ran  get  it,  after  all  education  is  just 
another  'extra  curriculum  activity'?  Har- 
vard College  has  always  maintained  that 
an  education  is  not  something  added  to 
life,  but  something  which  creates  life  and 
supports  it. 

"We  all  know  struggling  youths  who 
ought  to  be  in  college;  and  we  all  know 
more,  not  struggling  at  all,  who  ought 
not  to  be  cumbering  the  ground  there^ — 
whose  presence  is  a  social  blunder  and  an 
economic  loss.  Should  nol  every  student 
at  Harvard  deserve  and  prove  all  of  the 
time  the  right  to  slay?  This  contention 
any  mature  man  can  make  without  a  sense 
of  priggishness.  Here  is  a  practical  sug* 
gestion:  You  know  that  straiglit.  narrow 
gate  at  Harvard  with  the  legend  Enter,  to 
groir  in  Wisdom?  \^  hv  won  t  this  Har- 
vard Club  of  New  York  erect  a  broad  one 
opposite  it  across  the  Yard,  cheerfully  in- 
scribed Get  out,  because  you  don*t! 

"Picture  for  a  nmniriil   the  statue  of 
John   Harvard,   over   li\    Menjorial  Hall. 

1  here  vou  hav  e  evei  \  H;u  \  aid  man's 
deepest  ideal  of  a  Harvard  man.  ihmker. 
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dreamer,  pioneer.  Before  he  left  Cam- 
bri4ge  in  England,  I  Ifln  to  diink  of  him 
passing  a]<»g  dioae  classic  walks  widi  cm 
who  perhaps  ivas  his  friend,  surely  his 
contemporary — John  Milton;  Milton  forg- 
ing nut  poetry  and  reform;  our  Harvard 
gazing  venturously  westward  where  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way.  A  gravity 
batting  real  life  in  a  needy  world  en- 
haloes  these  young  men.  Harvard  Col- 
lege; let  us  remember  it,  was  founded  in 
the  sober  sunshine  of  //  Penseroso.  And 
is  it  not  the  seasoned  hope  of  all  the 
alumni  that  our  Coll^^  die  first  star  in 


the  pilgrim  night,  shall  be  today  aod  lo- 
OMMTOW  a  society  of  scholars  who  hsMr 
Harvard  1^  getting  ready  to  count  ia  a 
world  tibat  needs  true  Harvard  nnn,— 

dreamers  and  pioneers?" 

Singing  by  Francis  Roger>.  "91.  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  club,  and  Lambert 
Murphy,  '08,  added  to  the  enjoymeat  of 
those  at  the  dinner.  A  glee  club  made  up 
of  members  of  the  club  and  directed  by 
Gardner  Lamson,  '77,  also  sang  admirsfalj 
several  selections. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  men  A 
the  dinner: 


C  H.  Wli^  \S7 

ILAldrieh.^ 

G.LHmHer.w 

TH'.  \^'oo(^,  '68 

LW.  Batten,  *85 

V                 V  ^  •  ft«VM 

J.  G.  King,  W 

F.  H.  Appletoo,  '69 

W.K.  Draper,  "BS 

W.R.  Marsh. '89 

A.  G.  Fox,  '69 

J.  V.Ona^a.115 

H.  E.  Meeker,  18 

W.  S.  Beaman,  72 

J.  K-  Paulding,  -SS 

T.  S.  Tailer,  "89 

E.  Treadwell,  72 

W.  E.  Porter,  *85 

G.  Blagden,  '90 

W.  B.  H.  Dowae,  73 

B.  B.  Thayer,  "SS 

C.  T.Braiiurd,*90 

J,  W.  Brannan,  74 

E.  C.  Thayer.  SS 

R.  J.  Cary.  '90 

P.  Dana,  74 

E.  H.  Ferr)-. 

W.  C.  Downs,  '90 

H.  S.  V  an  Duzer,  75 

,  P.S.Howe,  "86 

A.  N.  Hand. '90 

G.  F.  Canfield,  75 

'  T.  Sedgwick,  '86 

J.  Hartridge.  "90 

J.  Byrne,  77 

E.  K.  Dunham,  M.D.  '86 

^  .  K.  Post,  "90 

G.  S.  Lamson,  77 

C.  E.  Barrow,  87 

D.  P.  Robinson.  "90 

A.  L.  Lowell,  77 

CA.deGendotff.W 

T.  W.  Slocvm.  "90 

E  S.  Martin,  77 

A.S.Hardy,  "87 

R.  L.  Stedman,  ^ 

B.  Sacha,  78 

M.  A.  Lockman,  '87 

B.  T.  Tilion,  "90 

C  C  BttrllaglMn,  79 

S.W.  WliitcW 

A.  A.  Berle,  "91 

J.  Holmes,  79 

J.  L.  Wilkie,  '87 

H.  A.  D.n  is  'Ql 

G.  N.  MiUer,  79 

R.A.Zerega.'87 

W.J.FaiquhAr,'91 

J.  A.  Wright,  79 

J.  W.  App1etoii.*88 

A.B.HalUda7.'91 

H.  Townsend,  w 

C.  H.  Baldwin,  "88 

J.  0.  Powers,  "91 

R.  WdUng,  '80 

C.  Bohlen,  '88 

F.  Roger*,  '91 

R  Elliott.  HI 

A,  P.  Butler,  "88 

S.Vaii  Ren«e1aa;in 

N.  L  Robinson,  "SI 

B.  Carpenter,  "88 

C.  A.  Whiting,  '91 

G.  W.  Dickerman,  '82 

H  D.  Cheever,  '88 

J.  Allen.  "92 

J.  E.  Weld,  '82 

A.  Churchill. '88 

C.  Andride.Jr.,'9S 

P.  Coolidge.  "R^ 

F.  P.  Clement,  W 

R.  C.  Ral(Jwin,'92 

H.  Lilienllia!.  '83 

C.  Davi«.  '88 

J.  C.  Bull.  "92 

D.  I.  Markie,  "83 

G.  B.  de  Gersdorff.  '88 

L  H.  Davis.  "92 

C.  P.  Perin,  '83 

N.F.HcMdtiiM.'BB 

H.  S.  Gans,  '92 

C.  W.  Baker,  "84 

A.  C.  Jackson, '88 

A.  H.  Lockett.  '92 

(..  \^  .  Bron  n, 

M.E.Kelley.'SS 

T.  F.  Patterson.  "92 

W.  S.  BryanUW 

F.  Si  MsidsB.  98 

J.H.Rhoades*98 

W.  Burr,  84 

W.S.  Mills, 'SS 

F.  E.  Stevens,  ^92 

E.  L  Conant,  '84 

F.D.Peale,'88 

S.BaUou,'93 

W.T.  Crocker. 'B* 

E.  Piatt.  "88 

D.  Blagden.  % 

M.  P.  Denton.  '84 

W.  RandiW 

C.  Brewer,  '<)?, 

E.  V .  Frost,  '84 

B.T.SehenBerhorn.'88 

W.  Cary,  93 

T.  L.  Frothini^. 

H.  Swain,  "88 

W.A.OaTk.% 

0  F  Hibbard.  "84 

S.  L  Swarts.  '88 

C.  Collamore.  '93 

J.  H.  Mcintosh,  '84 

H.  S.  Wardner.  '88 

E.CCaUinan.'SS 

R.  P.  Perkins.  1M 

J.  W.  Wood,  ^88 

CCGMdrieli.^ 

H.D.  Robins 'M 

J.  F.  Workuin.118 

L  Hand.  "93 

J.  B.  Walker.  "84 

A.  Burr,  '89 

CEHntchisoa.'n 
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C.H.Ingall8.*93 
F.  R.  Martin,  "93 
F.U.Sia«on.'% 
J.  L  Strut.  "98 

B.  W.Vogel/93 

CE.WiUiAiiu.'Ki 

\  Gron,'94 
J.  H.  Hall,  M 
S.B.H«elEBiaii,'94 

J.  T.  Kilbreth,  "94 
J.  B.  LoweU,  '94 
W.  R.  May,  "94 
W.  J.  Moore,  "^i 
M.  L  Sand,  "94 
li.  Tuckerman,  "94 
T.  F.  Allen,  '95 
F.Davis,  Jr., '95 
R.  Floyd,  "95 

E.  G.  Merrill, '9S 
CH.  Mills.  ^95 

P.  P.  Sharpies.  '95 
R.D.Wrenn.'dS 
I.Bl«gdem*96 
.\.  Borden,  *% 
N.W.Oir,'96 

W.  M.  Powell,  "96 
J.M.Ryam'96 
J.  L.  Wordem  *96 
EL  G.  Barnard,  *9J 

C.  N.  Bliaa,  '97 

F.  A.  Borlingame,  97 
W.  Byrd,  '97 

H.  C.  deV.  Cornwell,  '97 
E.  V.  Dexter,  '97 

C.  M.  H.  Dorr,  97 
C  W.  Hanford,  ^97 
S  U  Hopkina,  "97 
O.B.Hantaman.V? 

E.  E.  Jenkins,  *97 

F.  H.Kinnicutt,'97 

J.  Pelts,  "vr 

A.  SUckney.  "97 
P.^StruiikV? 

P.  B.  Thonpwm,  ^ 

F  M.  WHd,  '97 
t.  H.  \\  ells,  ^97 
F.  S.  Arnold,  '98 
H.  DeW.  FoUer,  '98 
S.L.  Fuller, '98 

D.  M.  Goodrich.  '98 
C  N.  King,  '98 

L.  P.  Marvin,  '98 

B.  A.  Morton,  "98 
J.  W.  Prentiss.  116 
C  C  StOhnan,  '98 
(;  d'rta^y,*9e 

E.  R.  Marvin,  "99 
W.C  Roper, '99 


J.E.IUNwniiii««.'99 

A.  L.  Becker,  '00 
S.P.Beebe^'OO 

W.  ILClwAoanMb  "00 

T.  Crimmins,  '00 
J.  S.  Dnnstan,  '00 
H.FltaGerald.'OO 
H.  A.  Guiler.  '00 
D.  G.  Harris,  00 
M.  Lowery,  '00 
W.  Morrow,  '00 
G.  Nichols,  '00 
G.  S.  Parker,  '00 
R.  Pulitzer,  "00 
J.  N.  Trainer,  Jr.,  '00 

F.  Wilcock,'00 

B.  aBirker,'01 

G.  R.Bedinger.'Ol 
J.  A.  Camprubi,  '01 
W.D.CarletoOt'Ol 

S.S.DfVTtVl 

H  W.  French, '01 
W.  A.  Frost,  "01 
W.  Greene,  Dl 
A.  H.  Howard,  '01 
L.S.  Jackson, '01 
J.  J.  Penrose,  Dl 
M.W.Randall,  101 

H.  Rawson,  '01 
A.  Sachs,  '01 
J.  Sheldon,  "01 

D.  P.  Wheelwright,  tU 
L.  Wilmerding,  '01 
J.H.Aibrabam.'itt 
M.J.  B8ch,'02 

R.  B.  Bowler,  "02 
K.P.Budd,X)2 
0.  Cooper,  "02 
A.  Durant,  '02 

F.  C  Farley, '02 
ItCCooiMe,W 

A.  Isclin,  '02 
R.F.  Janes,  "02 
J.P.  J«aai»W 
W.G.Merrilt.tU 

E.  Q.Moses, '02 
ltB.Ogilby.'02 

R.  S.  Rainsford.  '02 

C.  G.  Rothschild,  '02 
R.  Sedgwick.  Jr..  '02 
J.H.SautLJr.,'02 
L.B.  WeMe,'02 

G.  Clark,  '03 
N.F.Gliddeii,Jr^'03 

B.  S.  UtehfieM.'OS 
A.Schefer.X)3 
A.SUUni«n,l03 
.A.S.TInirstoii,1tt 
S.  Whitaker.  '03 
T.  Blagden,  "04 
RGBrfMuad^XM 


H.LCobb,Jr„'M 
J.  Daniels,  *04 
W.  Granger,  '04 
F.  Ingalla,  '04 
H.  S.  Parker,  "04 
H.  F.  Schwan,  '04 
L.  B.  Stowe,  '04 
0.  Winston,  "04 
R.H.  Bollard,  10S 
T.  Callaway.  'OS 

P.P.GNalite.115 

B.  S.  Prentic^  US 
P.S.Reed,'06 

P.  Sanger,  "05 
R.E.Sanl,'05 
J.O.Scaek,'05 
D  Wagstaff,105 
J.  W.  Appel.'OS 
J.T.Boyd,Jr,'06 
J.  W.  Burden,  "06 
P.  W.L.Cox.106 

F.  A.  Goodhue,  106 
R.  L.  Hale,  X)6 

A.  N.  HokombebXNS 
C  M.  Holland,  f» 
L.LNeale.'QS 

R.  M.  Poor,  "OS 

W.  B.  Updegtaff,  06 

ILCWasUnini.'06 

llf.WeiilidiB,1IS 

W.  W.  Aldrich,  W 

R.L.  Bacon.  "07 

S.aarke.'OT 

W.R.Fay,V7 

W.  Goodwin, '07 

S.P.HMMlwir,'Q7 

H.  S.  Hertwig.  '07 

J.  H.  Ijams,  '07 

W.  Lilly.  '07 

J.  M.  R.  Lyeth,  '07 

D.  C.  Noyes,  "07 

W.  G.  Oakman,Jr.,  W 
W.  PoUak,  W 
J.  Reynolds,  "O? 
R.  J.  Scully,  *07 
ILILSutphin,1]7 
RTweod.'OT 

G.  Whitney,  "07 

E.  & Blagden, '06 
J.L.1>eriiT.W 
P.  C.  Haskell.  '08 

B.  Johnson,  3d,  08 
l<.  ICinpliy,  NIB 

J.  W.  Cutler, '09 
G.  FarweU.  "09 
A.L.Hel[Biaa,109 

F.  Roche.  "09 
W.G.  Wendell, '09 

R.H.A»MIMB»*10 
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E.  C.  Bacon,  '10 

R.  C.  Hallowell,  '10 
G.  W.  Martin,  '10 

F.  C.  Page,  '10 
R.M.P«g«,nO 

W.  B.  Parsons,  Jr.,  10 
L.  K.  Pullen,  '10 
DeCFal««,11 

G.  D.  Howie.  '11 

L.  McK.MiU«r,  'll 

S.  B.  Sted,  *11 

J.  ElUott.  '12 

L.  I.  Grinneli,  '12 

F.R.  Hancock,  12 

S.&Haiika.12 

C.  E.  Hansen,  12 

P.  K.  Houston,  '12 

W.F.KnowlM^IS 

K.  Lorenz.  '12 

R.  S.  Parker,  12 

A.  Richard,  '12 

W.E.  Shepherd,  Jr, '12 

S.  B.  Smart,  '12 

A.  C.  Berolzheimer,  IS 

F.  G.  Blair.  '13 

U.  G.  Brock.  13 

W.Ciider,13 

H.  B.  Gardner,  '13 
a  B.  Locke,  13 

P*  J>  RoomtbIi,  13 
P.  Spccr.  '13 
R.  Taggart,  Jr.,  13 
R.  D,  Wliittemore,  *13 
F.CBrvant,  '14 
W.M.Carson,  '14 
LCiirtid.Jr.,  '14 
R.G.Doft,14 


A.  T.  Foster,  '14 
R.S.  Grinneli.  14 
E.  K.  Hale,  '14 
J.  R.  Lincoln,  '14 
R.MeIiiUMM4 
J.  B.  Miller.  '14 
J.  S.  Morgan,  Jr.,  '14 
P.G.P^nnoTer,14 
\.  F  Pi.  kerncll.  14 
E.  A.  Robert^  14 
N.  Roosevelt,  *14 

D.  CSanford,14 

E.  Sti«eter,14 
W.R.  Tyler,  14 

H.  W.  Frothin|:ha^^  15 
T.  M.  GalUe,  '15 
J.  N.  B.  Hill.  '15 
A.O.Hoyt,  1') 
S.  W.  Murray,  15 

G.  P.  Pennoycr,  '15 
C.  B.  McLaughlin,  16 

H.  S  Mor<;p.  '16 

F.  W.  Murray, '16 
W.B.NIeheK*16 
R.  W.  Chcanut,  17 
F.B.Dean,'17 
J.KB«yt.|r^17 

F.  A.]iigan8,  Jr..  17 
S.B.Ive«,'17 
T.E.Kflndrlcie,17 
J.  Melcher,  '17 

J.  M.  Mellen,  '17 
N.Sturgis,  Jr..  '17 

G.  Townsend.  '17 

A.  Treadwell,  Jr.,  '17 
J.  W.ZeUer.'17 
E.P.Kolil,LLB.  17 


G.  S.  Leiaure,  LLB,  '17 
R.  G.  Brown,  "18 
W.CCoUin8,18 
W.  Elliott,  Jr,  18 
J.  M.  FranUia.18 

E.  Holt,  "18 

J.  CB.  Moore,  18 
J.iC0lyp1iait,*M 
G.  H.  Pulsifer.  *I8 
C  de  Rham,  18 

G.CWliiie.18 
N.C  Biker,  19 

£.L.Bwri11,Jr.,19 
T.T.Hoopc».19 
R.  McA.  Uoyd,  Jr.,1f 
L  Nichols,  '19 

F.  M.  Warburg, '19 
R.  S.  WorUcy.  Jr.,  19 
J.  X.Bur.i'-n.  Jr.,10 
A.  S.  Carlurt.  "20 
W.  W.  Dean.  "20 

S.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  V 

F.  Hibbani,  "20 

G.  livingrtoo,  10 
J.  B.  Mabon.  Jr..  10 
R.  G.  Payne,  '20 

A.  Ik  PUnon,  Jtf  10 
D.  P.  Robinson,  Jr.. "» 
A.  A.  Rooner,  *20 
RClVever,  Jr,^10 
R.  Tuckennan.  "20 
N.S.  Walker,  Jr.,  10 
P.W.WiUett.  10 
G.  W.  Ho^rard,  11 
J.  M.  Mitchell.  '21 
R.B.Siddall.LL.B.11 


Alumni  Association  Forum  on  February  14 


IN  urrcii  (l.iiH  ('  w  ith  a  voir  cif  llu-  K\ci  ii- 
live  CtuiiiniUv  of  ilie  Harvani  Aluiuui 
A.<tsocialion,  a  Forum  of  the  Associa- 
lion  will  b<'  held  in  Cambridge,  on 
Tuesday.  Feb.  I  K  al  4  P.  M.,  in  the 
Fa<iilty  Room  of  l"niver!<ily  Hall.  The 
subject  for  disclt8^il)l1  .iiul  a<tion  at  the 
Forum  will  be  Uu-  pioposal  to  amend 
Articles  2,  3,  4,  9,  and  11  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
ronstitution  are  adopted,  the  number  of 
directors  of  the  Alunmi  Association  ap- 


pointed by  the  As.socialed  Harvard  Llul<s 
will  be  increased  from  tv%o  lu  three;  tkr 
power  to  amend  the  constitution  will  br 
given  to  the  Executive  Coaimittee  of 

Directors  at  properly  advertised  meetings; 
and  the  Directors  i>f  the  Assm'iation 
l)e  elected  by  postal  ballot  in  aciordamr 
with  the  new  roetliud  of  elei^tion  of  (Ker- 
seers.  Hie  occasion  for  these  anend- 
ments  is  the  change  made  by  the  Board 
of  Overseers  in  the  method  of  eb^  tii'ti  of 
Overseers,  the  present  custom  of  the  Ai* 
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sociated  Harvard  Clul»i?  of  having  the 
Pratident  and  the  retiring  President  serve 
OS  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Assuciation 
rpprpsentinjr  tht*  A-^sociatfd  Cliihs.  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  work  of  the  Committees  on 
Nomiiiitiom  and  the  Committee  on  Elec* 
lions,  and  the  diliculty  of  holding  a  For- 
um. 

ForiHiis  mav  Iw  callt'd  l)v  the  Kxerutive 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  to 
be  held  in  Cambridge  at  any  time  of  year 
to  transact  important  business  that  cannot 
be  delayed  or  left  legally  to  the  sole  ac- 
tion of  the  Directors.  Admission  to  the 
Forum  and  the  right  to  vote  there  is  the 
privilege  of  every  member  of  die  Alumni 
Association.  Every  Harvard  Club  is  en- 
titled to  one  delegate,  and  to  additional 
delegates  for  each  one  hundred  or  ma- 
jority fraction  dieraof  in  exccaa  of  the 
first  hundred  members.  Every  College 
class  is  also  entitled  to  one  delegate.  The 
dflejrates  sit  in  a  reserved  section  and  are 
privileged  in  the  debate  from  the  floor. 
Fifty  memben  of  the  Association  present 
and  voting  constitute  a  quorum,  provided 
that  to  make  any  alteration  or  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  they  represent  a  count 
of  250. 

RHODES  SCHOLARS  FROM  HARVARD 

Among  the  American  students  who  have 
been  selected  to  go  to  Oxford  University. 
England,  next  year  as  Rhodes  Scholars 
are  the  following  who  have  Harvard 
d^ees  or  are  attending  some  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  T'niveraitv: 

Charles  Caldwell  Bowie,  1  Uw,  AJB.  (Univ. 
of  lows)       of  SsB  Bestto,  Tex. 

B«*rtrand  Harris  Brons^nn,  }  C,Ta.d  ,  \  B.  (Univ. 
of  Michigan)  '21,  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Edwsid  EagSB,  1  Law.  PkB.  (Tde)  !21,  of 
Denver,  CoTo. 

C«orge Malcolm  Fooshce,  LL.B,  '21,  A.B.  (Univ. 
of  the  South)  '18,  of  Dayton,  Tena. 

William  JoMpli  Maisr,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Hantinglon, 
W.  Va. 

Charles  Woolen  Pipkin,  3  Div.,  A.B.  (Heiider- 
aoB-Brown)  '18.  AM.  (Vandorbik)  19,  of  AiIm- 
(idphii,  Ark. 

DaaM  Reekert  Saaden^  %,  of  Sooth  Benil, 
lad. 

RpyuA  Henderson  Snow,  '20,  of  Chicaco,  HI. 


HARVARD  CLUB  OP  KANSAS  CITY 

The  Harvard  dub  of  Kansas  City  held  its 
annual  dinner  and  me»'tinp  ar  tlif  University 
Club  in  that  city  on  ThursKiay,  Jan.  26,  1922.  The 
guest  of  honor  was  FVank  B.  Riley,  Law  X)0-01, 
of  Portlaod,  Ore.,  who  gave  a  talk  on  the  natural 
beaotieo  and  attractions  of  the  great  Norl!hwcst, 
illustrated  by  screen  pictures  in  natural  colors. 

The  Harvard  Qnb  of  Kansas  Qtf  now  has  a 
local  membership  of  over  100  men.  The  Kansas 

Citv  (  Miitin^r  iii  now  at  tile  T^niv<'r-*it\  nuniliers 
twenty-six;  of  whom  eighteen  are  in  the  College 
■nd  seven  in  the  freshman  class.  The  retiring 
president,  Jay  ^^.  Vee,  I^w  '02-04,  in  his  annua] 
report  recounted  a  list  of  accomplishments  whieh 
has  never  been  approaebed  in  the  Ustorjr  of  the 
club. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President  S.  Herbert  Hare^  *10;  vice-preaidont, 
RalpVt  I,.  Smith,  '10;  secretary.  .Mfred  Benjamin, 
'20;  tr«-asurer,  Leighton  Miles,  '07;  directors.  Jay 
M.  Lee.  Law  '02  04.  B.  N.  Simpson,  '98,  L.  New- 
ton Wylder,  LL.B.  '07.  Besides  these  men  the 
following  were  present  at  the  meeting:  Walter 
J.  Berkowitz,  '14,  F.  D.  Bolman,  '93,  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  Allan  R.  Browne,  '21.  I.  T.  Cam- 
eron, Law  DT-OB,  Charles  E.  Cooley.  LL3.  '13. 
Gage  C.  Frick,  '20,  A  M  Goldman,  M.D.  '17. 
Thomas  J.  Higgs,  LLB.  02.  Roy  V.  Hill,  AJtf. 
Hut,  Charles  P.  Hough,  LLB.  *18,  Klieeland  W. 
Jones.  '17.  Frank  Knight,  '64,  Kendall  Laughlin, 
'13,  Frank  £.  Lett.  *93,  Carl  D.  Mats,  LL.B.  '12. 
Edward  A  Riebardson,  *19,  Frank  H.  Rose,  M.D. 
*19,  Richard  0  Smith,  '19.  Kenneth  W.  Snyder, 
'14,  Wilbur  E.  Snyder,  LLB.  '09,  Walter  C.  Walk- 
er, LLB. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Oklahoma  entertained 
Henry  Pennypackcr,  '8«,  chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Admission,  on  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday,  Jan.  20,  21.  and  22.  On  F  ridav  he 
was  the  guest  of  the  Harvard  men  of  Tulsa;  he 
spoke  sA  the  High  School  and  the  University  nf 
Tulsa  in  the  SMwaiag;  and  ahw  at  the  weekly 
Tonebeon  of  the  CommercisI  Club  of  the-  ciqr. 
In  the  afternoon,  he  visited  the  large  oil  rsfinsrjr 
of  the  Cosden  Co.,  at  the  invitation  of  (ho  vice- 
presidsnl,  Edwin  R.  Perry,  LLE  XI8.  At  a  din- 
ner given  at  the  Countrv  Club  these  Harvard  men 
were  present:  Paul  Blackwelder,  XX),  R.  P. 
Cram,  AM.  'R  Phil  W.  Dsvia.  Jr.,  LL3.  *16. 
OInev  F  Flvnn.  'IR.  Orville  G.  Frantz,  Rollin 
E.  Gish,  07,  H.  B.  Goodrich.  '92,  Thomas  H. 
Graydoa,  103,  Edmund  Laddof,  LLB.  *14,  Har- 
low A.  Leeklcy,  '96,  of  Muskogee,  Hubert  R. 
Leonard,  '10,  Paul  S.  Reed,  IS.  R.  S.  Tarr,  '1.5, 
Chester  E.  Wrigln,  '19. 

On  Saturday  the  Oklah  oma  City  men  gave  ,i 
dinner  at  the  Huckins  Hotel.   The  following  men 
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wrrc  pre«ent:  Phil  Bard,  Jr.,  '20,  Stratton  D. 
Brooks,  A.M.  04,  Arthur  B.  Chase,  M.D.  '92, 
Cl&rke  Cunningham,  Law  '18-20,  Harlan  T.  Deu- 
pree.  LLB.  '10.  Barritt  Galloway,  Law  '19  20, 
Harold  H.  Halsell,  '15,  Perry  T.  McVcy,  Law 
'93-M,  Fred  G.  RockwelU  '09,  Jamet  L  Tucker. 
Grad.  Bus.  '10-11. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Pennypacker  was 
oond acted  tbroagh  the  boildmga  of  the  Univer- 
tStf  of  OUiboma  at  Nonnan  hf  Pretfdent  Strat- 

ton  D.  Brookft,  A.M.  '04,  who  al.HO  gathered  \hr 
following  Harvard  men  on  the  Faculty  of  the 
Univenitir  mm  dianer  goeita  at  hia  hone:  John 
Alley,  'OR.  Theodore  H.  Brewer,  Grad.  '1516.  John 
B.  Cheadle,  SJ.D.  '16,  Edward  E.  Dale,  PhJ).  '21, 
Henrr  H.  Peeler,  liLB.  Sardia  R.  Hadaell, 
A.M.  '07.  Julien  C.  Monnet,  LL3.  '08,  Lawrence 
N.  Morgan.  A.M.  '16,  J.  H.  MaalAum,  A.M.  '15, 
Joseph  F.  Paxton,  KM.  *95,  Fred  G.  Rockwell, 
09.  Sandford  M.  Salyer,  Ph.D.  '21,  Lento  A.  Tm- 
ley.  Ph.D.  '15. 

Leighton  Milea,  '07,  vice-president  of  the  Aaae 
ciated  Harvard  Clubs  for  the  Southwestern  Dis- 
trict, accompanied  Mr.  Pennypacker  on  this  trip. 

The  number  of  Harvard  moi  fal  Oklahoma  has 
grown  materially  since  the  war  and  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Oklahoma  has  taken  on  a  new  program 
of  service  and  activity.  A  feature  of  the  dinner 
at  Oklahoma  City  waa  the  interesting  menu  cards 
prepared  hf  Hafbeit  It  Stephens,  %7.  The  fol< 
lowing  officers  have  hren  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President— Sergeant  P.  Freeling,  *9%  At- 
tomeT-Genen]  for  the  Slate  «f  OUaheoM.  Viee- 
presidents — For  Oklahoma  City,  Barritt  Gallo- 
way, Law  19^:  for  Tulsa,  Edwin  R.  Peny. 
LL.B.  for  Normaii,  John  AUajr,  106;  for  1^ 
state  at  large.  Harlow  A.  Leekley,  *96i  Seimltty- 
Treasurer,  Phil  Baird,  Jr^  '20. 

CLASS  OF  1911 

The  following  committees  have  heen  •ppoimsd 
to  arrange  for  the  decennial  reunton,  next  Con- 

mencement.  of  the  class  of  1912,  Harvard  College: 
General  Committee— R.  T.  Fisher,  ehaJraun; 
F.  C  Gray,  treaaner;  fL  L.  Gadttti,  a  W.  Haaa- 

sermann.  Ralph  Lowell,  T.  S.  Ra*«,  R.  B.  Wig' 
glesworth,  R.  S.  Wilkins,  secretary. 
Finance  Committee— F.  C.  Gray  chatnnan;  R. 

W.  Knnwlp<i.  D.  p.  Rannry 

Entertainment  Committee — O.  Hauaser- 
mann.  chairman;  F.  L.  Allen,  A.  F.  Breed,  T.  J. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  Duncan,  T.  R.  Goethals.  F.  Good 
ing,  G.  D.  Hayward.  J.  P  Kennedy.  H.  K.  Reeves, 
John  Simpkins. 

Publicity  Committee — R.  S.  Wilkins,  chairman: 
P.  Gustafson,  G.  H.  McCaffrey,  C.  0  Pengra,  R 
C  Piper. 

Committee  on  Attepdance — Ryozo  Asano,  G. 
H.  Baldi.  R.  C.  Benchley,  K.  S.  Billings.  F.  T. 
Blake,  Parker  Blair,  N.  C.  Bolton,  Lloyd  Booth. 
M.  T.  Briggs,  E.  C  Brown,  C  N.  Browne^  H.  C 


Dewey.  J.  A.  Di  Pesa.  P.  W.  Dunbar,  H,  B.  Ehr- 
mann, John  Elliott,  S  A.  Fr'wtl'-.  H  L.  Gaddis, 
H.  A.  Gifford,  C  H.  Habeikorn,  Jr.,  J.  L.  Han 
nan,  C.  W.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  A.  J.  K  el  ley,  L.  K. 
Kornfeld,  R.  S.  Lehrburger,  E.  L.  MrKinney,  A. 
F.  McLean,  J.  G.  McNeil,  G.  P.  Melcalf,  Samuel 
Mixter,  J.  B.  Munn,  Robinson  Murray.  Benjamin 
Pitman.  R.  S.  Potter,  J.  R.  Pratt,  A.  B.  Richard- 
son. Wheeler  SnuamM,  J.  R.  Sibley,  F.  L.  H. 
Sjostrom.  A.  L  Snfth,  L.  D.  Smith,  J.  L.  Steh- 
bin?.  Rus<^ll  Stiiefi,  \.  F.  Stow.  Alexander 
Strong,  W.  P.  Tobey,  R.  A.  Whidden,  R.  W.  Wii- 
liama,  H.  B.  Willis,  P.  R.  WitMngton. 

**LOST  MEN"  OF  1902 
The  foUowing  men,  members  of  tlie  class  of 
1902.  Harvard  College,  are  apparenUy  lost  Mail 
sent  to  dwir  latest  knonn  addrees  does  not 
reach  then.  Tnfonnation  about  them  will  be 
pratefully  received  by  the  class  secretary.  Bar- 
ret WeodeU,  Jr.,  333  Conmonvealth  Ave,  Boaion. 

Rdph  Paine  BeneAet 

Warren  Denniaon  Bowerman. 

Arthur  Alexander  Bradley. 

Alexander  RayuiutMi  Carney. 

Walter  Harold  Qaflin. 

William  James  Francis  Fraser. 

Charles  Crowninahield  Twjm. 

Frank  Dyer  Beer  Gay. 

William  Henry  George. 

Ernst  Hermann  Paul  ri«nailiiHB 

Reuben  John  Hall. 

James  Howard  Hazlett. 

James  Albert  Keatii^ 

Fred  Kimball. 

Frederick  Cleland  Lindsley. 

Fred  Hasidna  Lathropi. 

William  daieace  Lodge. 

John  Albert  MacDonnell. 

John  J.  McFarland. 

John  Maxwell  MacFarland. 

James  Edward  Myers. 

Harry  Forrester  Pethim. 

Joseph  Reed. 

Davis  Swing  Richer. 

George  Charles  Ri?to\»- 

Charles  Oesting  Schuler. 

Malcolm  KfauBMidl  Smith. 

Robert  Trevis. 

Carrol  Wilmot  Webster. 

Heniy  Danoan  Voed 

There  will  be  a  luncheon  of  the  da^s  of  1902, 
Harvard  College,  at  the  Harvard  Gub  of  Boston, 
at  1.15  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  Feh.  IS,  MS2. 

.A  Gainsborough  Portrait 
Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Cooat  Rnmford, 

which  was  bequeathed  to  Harvard  University  by 
the  late  Fldniuod  C  Converse,  the  New  York 
rinancier,  has  hosn  hasg  fal  As  gallery  of  the 
Fogg  Art  MaseoB. 
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Letters  to  the  Bulletin 


m  BEHALF  OF  THE  QUINQUENNIAL 

To  the  Editor  of  \ho  Bi  i.LETiN: 

Apropo!*  of  the  recent  discussion  in 
your  columns  as  to  the  value  of  the  Qum* 
qneanial  Catalogue,  I  have  noted  two  ref- 
erences to  the  Triennial,  its  predecessor, 
in  Creenslel's  "James  Russell  Lowell," 
which  niav  be  of  interest.  (>n  page  176 
Greenslet  says:  "In  the  spring  of  1873  he 
(Lowell)  crossed  to  England,  where  he 
received  die  honorary  d^pree  of  D.  C.  L. 
at  Oxford.  This  was  a  deep  pleasure  to 
him.  though  he  chararteristically  lamented 
that  his  father  could  never  have  seen  this 
decoration  in  the  Harvard  Triennial  Cata- 
logue." And  again,  on  his  appointment 
as  Minister  to  Spain,  Lowell  wrote  to  Mias 
Grace  Norton  (quoted  by  -Greenslet,  p. 
1861:  "I  Hare  >av  1  shall  enjoy  it  after  I 
get  there,  but  at  present  it  is  altogether  a 
bore  to  be  honorabled  at  every  turn.  The 
world  is  a  droll  affair.  And  yet,  between 
oorwlves,  dear  Graces  I  should  be  pleased 
if  my  father  could  see  me  in  capitals  in 
the  Triennial  Catalogue." 

1  must  confess,  as  the  father  of  two 
prospective  Harvard  men,  that  I  share 
Charles  Lowell's  weakness;  some  day  I 
1h^  to  see  my  SOns*  names  in  the  Quin- 
quennial. In  this  connection,  may  I  offer 
the  suggestion  that  just  as  the  old  "Trien- 
nial'' became  the  "Quinquennial,''  it  might 
BOW  be  desiralde  to  change  die  "Quin- 
qoomial**  to  a  ''Decennial.'*  It  is  pri- 
marily  valuable  as  a  record  of  academic 
honors  and  scholarly  activities,  and.  as 
such,  need  not  appear  at  such  frequent 
intervals  as  a  book  of  constant  reference 
like  the  Almnni  Directory.  Certainly, 
however,  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  Quinquennial  would  be  a  real  loss  to 
those  who  love  the  old  traditions  and  who 
are  proud  of  their  associations,  in  some 
cases  stretching  back  for  generations,  with 
the  Unhrenity.    Will  not  aome  Oliver 


Wendell  Holmes  rise  to  save  the  good 
old  Quinquennial?  At  any  rate,  I  for  one 
say  "Long  may  it  wave!" 

Henrt  Grattan  Dotle,  '11. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  STATEMENT  FROM  DR.  FITCH 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  for  my 
fellow  alumni  the  gross  misapprehension 
of  what  I  said  to  the  Yale  undergraduates 
on  January  22,  which  has  been  circulated 
in  the  public  prints  and  to  which  the  Bul- 
letin of  F'ehruary  2  niake^?  referenced 

The  actual  thesis  of  the  speech  in  ques« 
tion  was  thai  l(he  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion h  strong  everjrwhere,  and  at  every 
period  of  life,  in  human  bongs  and  diat 
it  is  particularly  strong  in  young  men.  In 
support  of  that  statement  I  quoted  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  Harvard  freshman's  theme 
whidi  now  hangs  beneath  his  picture  in 
Warren  House  and  also  pointed  out  that 
most  undergraduate  derelictions  are  per- 
versions of  their  excellences,  defects  of 
their  virtues.  But  I  then  went  on  to  say 
that  moral  indolence  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  geniM  homo  and,  towards  the  close 
of  a  long  address,  paid  my  respects  to  the 
youthful  sentimentalist.  It  was  then  that, 
urihappily,  I  quoted  Le  Maitre's  remark 
concerning  Des  Esseintes  that  he  was 
*'only  a  very  complicated  ass." 

It  is  this  statement,^  wrested  from  its 
context,  and  shorn  of  its  qualifying 
clauses,  which  has  been  made  to  convey  a 
profound  untruth.  I  have  declined  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  press  on  the  matter  be- 
cause I  know  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  BtAet  trudi  to  overtake  a  sensatimial 
nn'sstatement  and  because  I  wanted,  per- 
haps mistakenly,  to  avoid  further  pub- 
licity at  any  cost.  But  I  shall  be  grateful 
if  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  may  know 
that  my  whole  life  as  a  teacher  and 
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preacher  is  built  on  the  conviction,  whidi 

strengthens  with  each  year,  that  the  most 
favorahle  portion  of  the  Aineriran  com- 
munity for  intellectual  and  moral  effort 
is  a  body  of  undergraduates. 

Albebt  Parkek  Fitch,  *00. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor  of  die  Bulletin: 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  12,  p.  347,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  "Wharton 
School  of  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
has  recently  announced  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  the  final  written  examinatjon,** 
etc  Similar  statements  have  appeared  in 

various  places,  but  they  are  erroneous. 
The  Wharton  School  faculty  has  voted  to 
omit  die  mid-year  examinations  for  this 
year  only,  and  to  base  the  marks  for  the 
first  term  on  tlie  monthly  hour  examina- 
tion<.  The  final  examinations  will  be  given 
ais  usual.  The  object  of  this  experiment 
was  to  gain  two  weeks  more  time  for  the 
lectures.  Certain  practical  difficulties  have 
arisen,  however,  whi(  h  make  it  tmcertain 
whether  the  plan  w  ill  be  continued. 

William  N.  Bates,  *90. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  CORRECTION 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 
In  the  Harvard  Alomni  Bulletin  for 

January  26,  I  notice  on  page  394  the  state- 
ment that  Professor  K.  K,  Hand  of  the 
Latin  Department  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philological  As- 
sociation. This  statement  is  incorrect. 
The  president  elected  in  Det  ember  was  my 
colleague.  Professor  F.  G.  Allinson.  who 
is  also  a  Harvard  graduate.  Professor 
Rand  was  elected  first  vice-president  of 
this  Association  and  in  normal  course  he 
would  become  the  next  president.  If  niy 
memory  serves  me.  Professor  Rand  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Classi- 
cal Associatira. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  in- 
terest tf)  you  to  know  that  I,  also  a  Har- 
vard man,  was  elected  president  of  an- 
other national  organiaatton,  namely,  the 


Mathematical  Association  of  America. 
Next  Friday  I  sail  for  Italy,  as  Brow  n  Uni- 

versily  has  granted  me  leave  of  absence 
for  the  second  semester  of  this  academic 
year.  I  expect  to  visit  colleagues  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  in  France,  Belgiuni, 
Holland,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain. 

R.  C.  Archibald,  '96. 
Providence,  R.  1. 

WAR  DECORATIONS  FOR  ALUMNI 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

In  connection  with  the  Harvard  War 
Records,  the  following  table  may  be  of 
intmst  to  your  readers: 


Name  of       To  U.  S. 

To 

Percent  to 

Decoration.  Army. 

Harvard 

Har\  ari! 

aiBB. 

men. 

CongMMioiial  Medal,  7S 

2 

2.6 

D.  S.  C.  5^ 

32 

06 

Distinguished  Service 

Order,  75 

21 

2&0 

Military  Cross,  300 

37 

12. 

Mtdaille  MUitaire,  300 

14 

4.7 

Legion  (Thonneur,  1,500 

119 

7.9 

Croix  de  Guerre,  12,000 

332 

2.8 

Considering  that  the  percentage  of  Har- 
vard men  in  the  Afmy  was  0.25  and  of 
Harvard  men  in  the  A.  E.  F.  0.20,  the 
record  u  one  to  be  proud  of. 
.  I  make  no  claim  to  accuracv  or  com- 
pleteness in  the  above  table.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  hope  it  sufliciently  incomplete  and 
inaccurate  to  arouse  the  professional  ire 
of  some  dyed-in-the*wool  statistician.  I 
promise  not  to  resent  anvlhiiiL:  lie  may 
have  to  say  about  it  so  long  as  he  gives  us 
a  better  one. 

I  have  gathered  these  meagre  data  from 
Col.  Wyllies's  "Orders,  Decorations,  and 
Insignia",  from  ".\merican  Legionnaires 
of  France"  and  from  your  columns. 

Graduate.** 

New  Yoric. 

LECTURE  ON  IRANIAN  ART 
Professor  Josef  Strzygowslci  of  the  University 
of  Vienna,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lecturer  of  ilir 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  for  1922, 
lectured  before  that  society  in  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum on  Monday  afternoon,  Feb.  6,  on  "Iranian 
Landscape  and  Northern  Art"  The  kctue  was 
illuatrated  from  lantern  sUdea. 
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NEW  USE  FOR  A  TELESCOPE 
As  part  of  its  astronomical  equipment 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory,  Har> 
vard  has  one  of  the  four  largest  reflectors 
in  ihf  wfirld.  It  is  fxceeded  in  size  by  one 
on  Mount  Wilson  in  California,  and  anoth- 
er at  Victoria,  B.  C,  the  property  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  is  of  the  same 
sizf*  as  a  second  on  Mount  Wilson. 

This  sixty-inch  reflecting  telescope  was 
purchased  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and 
later  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
made  in  England  by  A.  A.  Common,  a  fa- 
mous telescope-maker,  and  brought  to 
Harvard  for  special  visual  work,  but  did 
not  meet  with  approval.  Since  that  time 
astronmners  have  learned  much  about  die 
diaracteristics  and  special  uses  of  big  re- 
Hectors,  and  recent  tests  promise  good  re- 
sults with  tliis  telescope  in  radiometric 
work,  measuring  the  heat  of  the  stars.  It 
will  be  used  for  studies  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  stars,  tlirough  spectro- 
scopic and  radiometric  measurements.  It 
stands  on  the  Observatory  grounds  where 
it  was  mounted  in  1904. 

GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 
Twelve  first-year  students  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  have  received  scholar* 
ships.  The  David  Williams  Cheever 
Scholarship,  "to  be  awarded  to  a  poor 
and  meritorious  student  <»f  the  first  year," 
has  been  assigned  to  Harold  F.  Morrill, 
A.B.  (Bowdoin)  '21,  of  Welb,  Me.  Phil- 
ip  H.  McCrum,  S.B.  (Bowdoin)  '21,  of 
Portland.  Me.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Flavins  Searle  Scholarship,  estahli-lied 
last  year  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  Fiuvius 
Searle  in  his  memory.  The  Haven  Schol- 
arships, founded  in  1913  from  a  bequest 
by  the  will  of  Georpe  Haven,  M.D.  '83, 
have  been  awarded  to  Paul  M.  Hartzler, 
S3.  (Allbright)  '21,  of  Eaaton,  Pa.;  Ar- 
thur  C.  Jordan,  S.B.  (Boston  Univ.)  '21, 
of  Peabody,  Mass.;  Robert  W.  Lamson, 
S.B.  (Mass.  Agr.  Coll.)  '12,  of  Amherst, 
Mass.;  Paul  F.  Orr,  S.B.  (Oklahoma  Agri. 
and  Mecfa.  ColL)  15;  of  Lawton,  Oida.; 
George  Van  S.  Smith,  '21,  of  Richmond 
Hill,  L.  I.;  George  K.  Spyrounes,  '23,  of 


Lowell;  Francis  P.  Twinem,  A.B.  (Woos- 
ter)  *17,  of  Wooater,  0.;  Richard  S.  Buk- 
er,  S.B.  (Bates)  *21,  of  LewisUm,  Me.; 
William  V.  Cox,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Mich.) 
'21,  of  Steubenville,  O.;  and  Ralph  K. 
Miller,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Mich.)  '21,  of 
Carthage,  111. 

Six  .scholarships  have  been  awarded  at 
the  Harvard  Dental  Scliool.  The  Eugene 
F.  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  in  honor 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School,  has  been  di- 
vided between  Donald  F.  Lane,  4  Dent.,  of 
Hartford.  Coiui..  and  Joseph  E.  Lanouette, 
4  Dent.,  of  Manchester.  \.  H.  The  Joseph 
Eveieth  Scholarships,  founded  by  Joseph 
Eveleth,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  County  from 
1840  to  1855,  have  been  awarded  to  Wen- 
dell G.  Ahern,  4  Dent.,  of  Barre.  Vt.; 
John  R.  Wallace,  4  Dent.,  of  Woburn; 
Frederick  M.  Apgar,  3  Dent.,  of  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.;  and  Oscar  G.  Joeledt,  2  Dent., 
of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Chicapo  Scholar- 
ship at  the  Harvard  Law  School  has  been 
awarded  to  Paul  D.  Miller,  1  Law,  S.B. 
(Northwestern)  '21,  of  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
The  Winthrop  Scholarship  at  the  Peabody 
Museum,  has  been  awarded  to  William  L. 
Hansberry,  '21,  I  Grad.,  of  New  Orleans, 
La. 

THE  SEARS  PRIZES 

riirouiili  tilt'  generosity  of  Richard  Scars,  '91, 
prizes  have  again  l»Mn  ofTcred  for  flMritOfions 
work  in  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and 
Economics.  The  topic  for  this  year  is  as  follows: 
"Arc  Trade  Unions  a  Benefit  or  DetriOMBt  at  the 
Present  Time  to  Labor?" 

Competition  is  open  to  all  undergraduates  in 
the  College.  A  first  prize  of  $100  and  a  second 
prize  of  S2S  axe  offered.  The  papers  ■ubmitted 
most  be  delhmd  to  Pcofemor  WilUam  Z.  Riplejr, 
at  tlip  DeputBMDt  of  Eeoncaiiei,  «m  or  before 
March  II. 

OmCERS  OF  THE  CRIMSON 

The  Crimson  board  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  Preaident,  Arthur  D.  Welton.  Jr.,  '22,  of 
Chicago;  managing  editor,  Robert  E.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  *23,  of  Newton  Centre;  photographic  chair> 
man,  Robert  A.  Cashman,  '23,  of  Montclair,  N. 
J.;  secretary,  Fr  Jcrick  A.  0.  Schwarz,  '24,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Marshall  A.  Beat,  '23,  of 
EvanstoB,  HL,  has  been  added  lo-  the  editorial 
board. 
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HARVARD  AND  B.  A.  A.  TIED 

Harvard  and  the  Boston  Attdetie  Aasoeiatloa 
player]  a  tied  panir-  of  Imrkry.  llirn-  goal'*  each. 
t/t  the  Boston  Arena  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  31. 
The  game  was  closely  fought  from  the  beginning. 
Harvard  scored  the  first  jjoal  in  the  first  period, 
and  after  B.  A.  A.  had  made  the  score  a  tie, 
caged  the  pudc  Cor  the  second  lime  in  the  second 
period.  B.  A.  A.  apain  ti^d  the  jicore  and  then 
scored  for  the  third  time  in  the  last  period.  U  ith 
less  than  one  minute  to  play  Crosby  tied  the 
sroff  for  Harvard  after  a  dash  down  the  ice  in 
which  Captain  Owen  and  Martin  also  took  part. 
Two  over-lime  periods  of  five  minutes  eacli  did 
not  change  the  score.  Higgins  at  goal-tend  for 
Harvard  made  several  brilliant  stops.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  game  follows; 

Harvard.  B.  \.  \. 

Walker,  Hill.  I.w.  r.w.,  Bigelow,  Percy.  Emmons 
Martin.  Larocque,  c. 

c,  HnleliiBSon,  Bigelow,  .NfcCarthy 
Baker,  Larocque,  r.w.  I.w.,  Ingalls,  Rice 

Owen,  I.d.  r.d.,  Percy,  Doty 

Crodby,  Gratwick,  r.d.  l,4Lt  Bright,  Doty.  Handy 
HJfrpins.  g  g.,  Stillman 

Glials,  Baker,  Hutchinson,  Martin,  Bright,  In- 
Kills.  ('rooby.  Time,  three  IS-minute  and  two 
five-minute  over-time  petj4Nl8.  Referees,  Sortwell 
and  Von  Bernuth. 

SECOND  IN  MILLROSE  RELAY  RACE 

Princeton  mn  the  miie-and-ODO-balf  intercol- 
legiate relay  race  in  the  annual  track  and  field 
meet  of  the  Millrose  .\Lhletic  Association,  held 
in  New  York  City  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  I.  Har- 
vard was  second.  The  Harvard  team  waa  com- 
j>o'^.  <I  nf  J.  W.  Burke.  '2.%  W.  F.  Eaton,  '22, 
Richard  Chute,  '22,  and  J.  E.  Merrill,  "Zi.  R.  S. 
Whhney,  *2Z;  won  flrtt  place  in  the  SO^ard  hur- 
dles. Vinton  Chapin,  '23,  and  E.  O.  Gourdin, 
1  Law,  ran  in  the  100-yards  dash,  but  neither 
a  place  in  the  finals 


RELAY  TEAMS  ALL  DEFEATED 

All  the  Harvard  relay  teams  were  defeated  at 
the  Beaton  AlUetie  Association  ganm  held  bt  the 

Boston  .•\rena  Ia«t  Saturday  evening.    Th»'  tw  i 
mile  relay  team  was  beaten  by  Yalc;  the  one- 
mile  team  by  the  Massachnsetts  InatitnCe  of  Teeh* 
Bology;  and  the  freshman  by  the  Yale  fi«ahmen. 


1925  BASKETBALL  CAPTAIN 
Adolpb  Saadlwnki  of  Wedfield  has  been  elect- 
ed captain  of  the  freshman  basketball  team.  He 
plays  right  guard.  Samborski  prepared  for  Har- 
vard at  the  Weatfield,  Maaa^  High  School,  where 
he  was  an  honor  student,  and  alao  captaitt  of  the 
baseball  and  basketball 


TWO  BASKETBALL  VICTOIUES 

Harvard  defeated  New  Harapahire  State  Col- 
lege and  .Amherst  College  at  basketball  last  week 
in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  The  scores  were: 
Harvani  41,  New  Hampshire  State  3S,  on  Tnea* 

day,  Jan.  31;  and  Har\'ard  48,  .\mherst  27.  last 
Saturday.  The  New  Hampshire  State  game  was 
tied  at  23  points  each  early  in  tlie  second  half, 
but  Har\ard  soon  began  to  go  ahead.  The  out- 
come of  the  Amherst  game  was  never  in  doubt 
after  the  first  few  minutes  of  playing.  The  aum> 
mary  of  the  New  Hampsliire  game  follows: 

Harvard.  N.  H.  Statk. 

.McLeish,  Pallo,  r.f.  Lg.,  Sherwood,  Ferneld 

Gordon,  l.f.  r.g.,  Stafford 

Fitt-i.  Sipp,  c.  c,  McKinley 

Black,  r.g.  Lf„  Perry 

Rndofaky,  MiUer.  Lg.  ri-.  Metealf,  CaUahan 

Score:  Harvard  41.  New  Hampshire  State  33. 
Goals  from  floor;  Fills  6,  Gordon  6,  McLeish  4, 
Perry  7.  McKinley  *,  Metealf.  Goals  from  fouls: 
McLeish  9,  Perry  9.  Referee:  HoyL  Umpire: 
Coady.    Thne:    20-minute  halves. 

ASSISTANT  BASEBALL  COACH 

Wendell  P.  Raymond  of  Brockton,  a  student 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has 
been  appointed  coach  of  the  university  second 
baseball  team.  Raymond  graduated  from  HroKn 
University  in  1909.  He  caught  on  the  Brown  nine 
and  afterwards  played  pnrfessional  baseball  in 
the  New  Yoric  Sute  League.  In  1912  he  became 
an  faiatmetor  hi  matheautics  at  Middlesex  School 
and  coached  the  baseball  team  there. 

UNIVERSITY  HANDBALL  CHAMPION 
J.  R.  Lauer,  *20,  2  Law,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  won 

the  university  handball  tournament  hv  defeating 
J.  K.  Peck,  (Weslyan  Univ.)  '21,  1  Uw,  also  of 
Scranton,  in  the  finals,  The  score  was  21-17, 
21-18.  Lauer  had  previously  defeated  S.  A.  Her- 
7og.  3  Law,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Wash.)  '!(»,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  in  a  semi-final  round;  and  P^dc  had 
defeated  R.  A.  Womlyard.  3  Uw.  A3.  (Univ.  of 
Wash.)  '17,  of  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

FENCING  TEAM  WINS 

Harvard  defeated  Bowdoin  in  a  fencing  match, 
9  points  to  0,  last  Saturday  in  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium.  The  Harvard  fencers  were  Captain 
Burke  Boyce,  '22,  £.  H.  Lane,  "Zl^  and  E.  L. 
Lane,  ^24. 

Secretary  of  the  IMInor  Sports  Council 
H-  L.  Pratt.  Jr.,  '23»  of  Glen  Cove^  L.  i,  N.  Y, 
baa  been  elected  secretary  of  On  Bfinor  Sports 
Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  CMied  by  the  re^* 
nation  of  F.  G.  Bemis,  '22. 
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PROFESSOR  GAUTIER  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

tmile  F.  Gautier,  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy in  Ae  Univenity  of  Algiers,  hat  «• 
rhed  in  Cambridge  to  take  up  Ids  dutica 
as  French  Exchange  Professor  at  Harvard 
fur  the  second  half  of  the  rurrfnt  aca- 
demic year.  Professor  Gautier,  who  is 
wril  known  in  France  for  his  technical 
wofks  on  geography  as  well  as  for  popu- 
lar articles  on  the  subject,  will  give  a  half 
course  on  the  geography  of  Northern 
Africa  and  the  Near  East,  known  as  Ge- 
ography 8,  which  will  be  open  to  both 
graduate  students  and  undergraduates. 
He  will  eonduct  also  a  research  course 
primarily  for  graduate  students.  During 
his  stay  at  Har\'ard  he  will  live  in  the 
rooms  in  Gravs  Hall  which  were  formerly 
occupied  by  the  late  Professor  William  H. 
Schofield  and  were  endowed  and  dedicat* 
ed  **to  the  hospitable  uses  of  the  Univer* 
sitT**  accord! nu  to  the  terms  of  Professor 
Schofield's  will. 

MAJOR  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

The  JfedriBe  ta  Reemmaiisanee  Fraiu^aise 
was  awarded  posthumously  to  Major  Henry  L. 
Hifgiiuoa,  "SS,  by  Mr.  J.  C  J.  Flamand,  French 
c«bm1  in  BoMon,  on  Jan.  27.  The  decoration 
was  ymented  to  Mrs.  Higginson  at  her  home  in 
Conunonwealth  Ave^  Boston.  Major  Hifrpin«on 
WIS  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  relief  committre 
vhich  «rnt  $100,000  to  France  in  1911  at  the 
'''Vri"  of  thr  Srine  River  floods.  He  was  also 
acttte  during  the  war  in  the  American  Field  Ser- 
vice and  variona  hamanilarian  eommitteea. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  R.  P.  PARKER,  '22 

The  1922  Senior  Album  will  be  dedicated  to 
die  menorT  of  Ricliard  Perkins  Parker,  *22,  of 
Silfm.  ^»!k>  kill' il  in  an  airplane  accident  in 
France  last  autumn.  Parker  was  aecretary4reas- 
ver  of  Ms  daia  in  1919>20,  an  editor  of  the 
Lampoon,  and  chairaian  of  the  1922  junior  dance 
coounittee. 

CALENDAR 

Skti  iu»AV.  Frji.  11. 

Hoc  key.  Vale  vs.  Harvard,  at  lioslon.  Harvard 
freslunen  vs.  St.  Paul  s,  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

BaAftbaD,  Dartmouth  vt.  Harvard,  at  Han> 
'^vT.  Hanrard  frethmen  trt.  Tabor  Academy,  at 

Fendag,  Harvard  vi.  New  York  Military  Acad* 
oiy,  at  Coniwa]]*on<IIadion,  N.  Y. 


Sunday,  Feb.  12. 
Appleton  Chapel  tervlee,  11  A.  M,,  preaeher. 

Rev.  Samurl  McChord  Crothcra,  DJ).,  LLD.,  min- 
iaterof  the  First  Church  (Unitaciaii),  Caoihridge. 

Leetura  on  'Wew  Crowdia  and  Omw,*'  Dr.  S. 
B.  WolbacK  Harvard  Mcdkal  Sehool,  Loncwood 

.\ve.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  the  MacDowell  G)lony  League  of 
Caml. ridge.  Fogg  Art  Mnaeum,  3.30  P.  M.  Mrs. 
MacDowell  will  play  some  of  Mr.  MacDowella 
music.   Open  to  Uic  public. 

TiJKSDAY,  Feb.  14. 

Organ  Recital,  Appleton  Chapel,  5  P.  M. 

Lecture  on  "The  Historical  and  Missionary 
Background,"  the  fir»t  of  a  series  ol  lectures  on 
"Cliriilianlty  in  Hawaii."  by  Rev.  AHwrt  W.  Pal- 
mer,  minister  of  the  Central  Union  Church  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Room  A  of  the  Aodover 
Building.  4^>  P.  M. 

Basketball,  Harvard  vs.  Boston  University,  at 
Cambridge. 

WcDNESoAY,  Feb.  15. 
Arthur  Whiting  concert,  Mu^  BuHding,  8.15 
P.  M. 

Second  lecture  of  the  series  by  Rev.  Albert  W. 

Palmer  on  "Christianity  in  Hawaii,"  Room  A  of 

the  Andover  Building,  4.30  P  M. 

Hockey,  Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  R(><lnn, 
Basketball,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Dean  .\cad- 

amy,  at  Cambridge. 

THrHSDAY,  Feb.  16. 

Harvard  Glrr-  Cluh  ronrert.  Miss  Frieila  Tlem- 
pel,  soprano  soloist.  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  8 
P.M. 

Thir<l  lerture  of  the  series  hy  Rev.  Albert  W. 
Palmer  on  "Christianity  in  Hawaii."  Room  A  of 
the  Andover  Building,  4J0  P  M. 

Basketball,  Harvard  vs.  Williams,  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Friday,  Feb.  17. 
Gymnastic  meet,  Harvard-M.  L  T.-Haverford,  at 

M.  I.  T. 

Junior  smoker.  President  Lowell  to  speak,  mov- 
ing pietnres,  Glee  Qub  entertainment.  Harvard 
Union. 

S.*Tt'RDAV.  Fr.B.  18. 

Hockey,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Boston.  Har- 
vard freshmen  vs.  Yu!'-  frcsiimrn,  at  Nt'H  Havm. 

Gymnastic  team.  Harvard  vs.  M.  L  T.,  at  M. 
I.  T. 

Wre<>iling  team.  Harvard  vs.  Springfield  Col- 
lege, at  Springfield. 

Si  mmv  ,  Fr.n.  19. 

Appleton  Chapel  .st-rvice,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Raymond  Calkins.  DJ>^  minister  of  the 
Fir^t  Churc  h  in  rainhrid^c  (Congregational V 

Lecture  on  "The  Surgical  EUnergencies  of 
Childhood,**  by  Dr.  James  S.  Stone,  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 
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T'lf  Alumni   A«sooialior  on   rfaiK^^t  will   trivi^  llio  ,iflr''5SP«   of  ITarvard  m^ri 


•73— Williiim  H.  B.  Dowflo,  6  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton* has  been  elected  wcretary  of  the  clasa.  He 
•neeeeda  Arthur  L.  Ware,  who  died.  Dee.  90, 1921. 

'89— Alexander  C.  Barr.Mt,  M,.B.  '93,  ii  the 
aeaior  member  of  tbe  recently-organized  ftrm  of 
Barrett  A  Neltelradi,  lawyem,  whh  oSoea  for  Am 

present  in  the  T,inco1n  Bank  Building,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Tlie  offices  will  be  moved  to  the  Inter- 
Southern  Building  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 
The  firm  of  Barrett,  Allen  &  Atkinson,  of  vrhich 
Barrett  has  been  the  senior  member,  has  dis- 
aolved. 

'92 — Eugene  A.  Reed  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  new  consolidation  known  as  The 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Ito  heidqiuiten  are 
in  Gilttmbua,  0. 

"97 — ^Thomas  B.  Gannett  is  on  the  executive 
eommittee  of  the  New  England  group  of  the  la* 
voitment  Bankers  Aaaociotion  of  AnuBrico. 

Davis  H.  Morris  is  assistant  to  the  vioe- 
president  of  the  newly-formed  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  Hia  address  is  33  N.  Third  St.  Col- 
mbiIhis,  O. 

"98— Jamr<  L.  Knox,  of  tlie  !I;irvar(!  football 
coaching  staff,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bank 
OSeers*  Association  of  Boston  on  the  evenfaig  of 
Jan.  20.  1922.  His  address  was  illustrated  by 
slides  and  motion  pictures  of  football  plsys. 

H)2— Charles  E.  Jacfcaon  of  Fafl  RWer,  MasSn 
has  been  elrrird  Dean  of  St.  Mark's  Protestant 
Episcnpal  Cathedra!.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He 
will  take  up  liis  duties  there  this  month. 

'02- -Mrs.  Alice  C.  Shtirbruk,  wife  of  Walter 
Shuebruk,  died,  after  a  sliort  illness  of  typhoid 
fever,  at  Hawkes,  Fla.,  Feb.  2,  1922.  Mrs.  Shue- 
bruk leaves  four  children. 

•08 — William  James  recently  had  on  exhibition 
at  the  Copl'-y  Galli  ry,  Buston,  a  number  of  por* 
traits  and  a  few  landscape  paintings. 

"OS— John  B.  Manning,  M.D.  "Oe.  will  be  con- 
n*  i  with  til'"  \iiiiTican  Red  Cross  in  F.urope 
until  August,  1922.  He  ia  aupervising  the  estaib- 
lishment  there  of  "health  centers"  in  the  stii^an 
district';  from  the  Baltic  to  the  MediterraaOHt. 
Mail  will  reach  him  addressed  in  care  of  the 
American  Red  CroM,  4  rue  de  Chevreuae,  Paris, 
France. 

A.M.  '03— Professor  Arthur  B.  Lamb,  Ph.D. 
'04.  A.B.  and  AM.  (Tufts)  '00,  Ph.D.  (ibid)  HM^ 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  OODH 
mittee  of  the  Tufts  Alumni  .Association. 

'04— The  address  of  Stanley  A.  Berry,  LL.B. 
'06.  is  525  Plymouth  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


'04 — Stephen  J.  Oilman  is  manager  of  the  sales 
department  of  tbe  Thomas  H.  Plant  Co.,  shoe 
manufaetnrers,  lamalea  Plafai,  Man.  His  hone 

addrt  ss  is  11  Woodland  Road,  Maiden,  Mass. 

'04— Herbert  M.  Hale  ia  an  engineer  for  the 
Shennan  bland  hydro^leottle  dowlopiHnrt  of 

the  International  Paper  Co.    His  addniS  ll  12 

W  ashingion  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
04— Fred  W.  Piper*s  address  is  Box  488^  PUl- 

adelphia.  Pa. 

'04 — Edgar  C.  Rust  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive eommittee  of  the  New  England  group  of  the 

Investment  Bankers  .\ssoriatinn  of  America. 

'04 — E.  M.  Sawyer  s  address  is  Tyrone,  New 
Mexico. 

'OS — ^A  son,  Robert  Alalcolm  Dial,  was  bom, 
Dec.  2i,  1921,  to  George  W.  Dial  and  Lillian 
(Ludvigson)  Dial.  Dial  was  formerly  publicity 
and  aalea  extension  manager  ((NT  the  A.  L  Root 
Co-,  Medina,  O.,  but  is  now  mmmger  «f  the  Mleb> 
igan  Honey  Producers  Etrchange^  7739  liniPOod 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"OS— William  Kent*s  address  is  In  care  of  Till* 
otson  &  Kent,  19  Liberty  St,  New  York  City. 

"05— The  engagement  of  Daniel  T.  O'ConneU 
to  Miss  Esther  M.  Monn,  danrfrtor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Stf  ph.  n  J.  Moian  of  AHstoil,  Mass.,  ha* 
been  announced. 

XkS— The  engagement  of  Wtethrop  C  Ridi* 
mond  to  Miss  Alice  Hatfaamj  of  Allston,  Mass., 
has  been  announced. 

•05— T.  Lothrop  Stoddard,  A.M.  '10,  Pfc.D.  •14, 
spoke  on  "The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Washington 
Conference"  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Harvard  Lib- 
eral Club,  at  Cambridge,  Jan.  10,  1922. 

'06 — .\rthur  M.  Hurtin  is  teaching  in  the  Ma- 
son School  of  Music,  Kanawha  St.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

'06 — .\rlliur  Perry,  Jr.,  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  England 
proup  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Aaseciatioin  of 
America. 

^06— T.  T.  Whitney,  Jr.,  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  England  group 
of  tbe  Investment  Bankers  Aaaocistion  of  Amer- 
ica. 

'07— William  F.  Eastman's  sddieas  Is  96  Col- 
umbis  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Montgomery  M.  Good- 
win. Jr  .  is  7202  Wode  Park  Ave..  Cleveland.  0. 

'07 — Orne  W  ilson,  Jr.,  has  been  transferred  by 
the  State  Department  from  the  Emhaaay  at  Brus- 
sels to  ih'-  I  rgation  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

'07 — Frank  W.  Wright  is  Deputy  Commissioner 
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of  Education  for  Massachusetts.  His  address  is 
313  Common  St.,  Waterlown  72,  Mass. 

"09— J.  W.  BkkncU  hit  gone  to  the  Far  East 
in  die  interests  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
He  will  hf  gone  about  a  year.  His  permanent  ad- 
dress is  in  care  of.  the  United  States  Robber 
Plantations,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  New  Yoric  City. 

'09 — The  address  of  Edward  B.  Caiger,  of 
Swain,  Carpenter  ft  Nay,  counsellors  at  law,  is  73 
Comhill,  Boston. 

D9 — A.  G.  Hentz  is  master  nicclianic  of  the 
Harlem  Division  of  the  Kew  York  Central  Rail- 
road. His  addiMs  Is  Prospect  St,  Brewster,  N.Y. 

*09-  I„  M.  Nichols  r<"cpntly  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile.  He 
was  married  Aug.  15,  1921,  to  Mias  Josephine  M. 
Frenrh  of  Stralham,  N.  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichoh 
went  tu  ^an  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  Since  Jan.  1,  1921,  Nicholas 
Itas  been  director  of  commercial  research  for  the 
International  General  Electric  Co.,  of  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

"09— E.  S.  Pleaaonton's  address  is  3  Univerai^ 
Place,  New  York  City. 

W—C.  C.  Trump  is  at  401  S.  A.  &  K.  Build- 
ing, Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  is  mechanical  engineer 
and  vice-president  of  the  Humphrey  Gas  Pump 
Co..  and  the  Stumpf  Una-Flow  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

*10 — C.  P.  Gardner,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the 
execttUve  comaiitlee  «f  the  New  England  gronp 
of  the  Investment  Banken  Aasodation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

*10— Charles  A  Merrill  hm  been  in  bdand 

for  the  laM  two  months  as  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Globes  eovering  the  historic  sessions 
of  the  Dail  Eireann  and  the  birth  «f  the  Irish 

Free  State. 

'10 — Stanley  W.  Moulton's  address  is  in  care 
of  Stanley  W.  Moolion  ft  Ca,  Little  Building, 

Boston. 

'10 — The  engagement  of  Paul  F.  Perkins  to 
Miss  Agnes  Leeds  Burchard  of  ProvideBce,,R.  I., 
has  been  announced.  Perkins  is  associated  with 
his  father,  Judge  Perkins,  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Law  '10-11  C.  Arthur  Carlson  is  a  special 
representative  of  the  Equitable  Life  Asaurance 
Society  of  the  United  States.  His  address  is  417 
.\ndru9  Builclini:.  Mimifapolis,  Minn. 

'11 — ^The  engagement  of  Herman  A.  Osgood, 
D.M.D.  'ISv  'M.D.  *18.  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Morrison, 

fWellesIey)   '22,  has  ]ii^rn  announcetl. 

'11 — Edward  A.  Post,  M.A.  '17,  is  on  sabbatical 
leave  in  Europe.  He  is  a  teacher  in  the  High 

School  of  CommerrP,  Boston. 

*12— Ceorge   H.   McCaffrey,   secretary  of  the 
Boston  Good  Government  .Association,  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Student  Liberal  Club,  al  Cam 
bridge,  Jan   27.  1922.  on  "The  Last  Mayoraliiy 
Campaign  :u  Huston." 

'1.3 — .\rthur  W.  Cornell,  Jr.,  is  a  chemist  for 
the    Forbes    Lithograph    Manufacturing  Co., 


Chelsea,  Mass.  His  address  is  784  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

•13— The  address  of  Gerald  L.  Wendt,  Ph.D, 
'16,  is  Open  Air  Colony,  Springfield,  IlL 

*14 — A  daughter,  Anne  Parker  Clark,  was  born, 
Jan.  12,  1922,  at  New  York  City,  io  Frederic  S. 
Oarlc,  Jr.,  and  Gertrude  (Paiter)  Ctaik 

'14 — Gilbert  Seldes,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Dial,  is  the  «tttbor  of  4Ui  article  on  Harvard  in 
the  PdMroary  Snort  Stt. 

M.C.E.  '14-  E.  C.  Shpiblpy  has  been  appointed 
assistai>t  hydraulic  engineer  for  the  Department 
of  Pnblic  Woilcs,  Diririon  of  Eagineeriag  and  It- 
rigation.  State  of  California.  The  department 
is  carrying  on  an  investigation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  Southern  Qdifomia.  Aoitlii  B.  Fleieh* 
er,  '93,  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Department. 

'l.S— Henry  F.  Ballantine,  who  is  head  of  the 
modern  language  department  of  the  Sanford 
School,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.,  is  director  of  a 
summer  camp  for  boys.  Camp  Fairhaven,  Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

•15— Theodore  C.  Browne's  address  is  1729 
Compton  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

'!.">  A  son,  I^on  Hill  Farrin,  was  bom,  Nov. 
23,  1921,  to  Leon  M.  Farrin  and  Grace.  (UiU) 
Farrin.  Farrin  has  been  eleeted  Mperinteodettl 
of  schools  of  Kiilingly  and  Broddjnv  Conn.  Hii 
address  is  Oanielson,  Conn. 

*1S— Edward  L.  Griffith's  address  is  Montelare 

Apartment,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'15 — Erving  P.  Hayes  is  with  the  Denniaon 
•  Manofaeturing  Co.,  Framingliam,  Mass.  flis 
present  home  address  is  207  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

'15 — Watson  Washburn's  address  is  the  Albany, 
174h  and  H  Sts.,  Wadiington,  D.  C. 

LL.B.  'l.S — The  engagement  of  Edgar  W.  Free- 
man to  Miss  Alice  Winton  Murray,  (Columbia 
Univeraity)  '19,  has  been  announced.  Freeman  is 
assistant  coaasel  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
Washington. 

*16 — A  son  and  a  daughter.  Brooks  Hall  and 
Sarah  Jane  Hall,  were  bom,  Nov.  27,  1921.  to 
Standish  Hall  and  Helen  Jane  (Brooks)  Hall. 
The  little  girl  died  Jan.  7.  1922.  Hall'*  address 
is  434  Oeminx  Place,  Chicago,  UL 

*16— The  address  of  Hall  Nichols,  S.B.  '18,  is 

1349  Chapel  St..  New  Haven.  Conn, 

*17— Harold  6.  Hager  was  married  at  Eagle 
Cliff,  Wash.,  Dee.  IS,  1921,  to  Miss  Vera  E. 

TH'rh!>er.  'University  of  Oregon)  '17.  Hager  is 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Banl^  Clatskanie, 
Ore. 

'17  The  engagement  of  Percival  S  Howe,  Jr., 
to  Mi-is  .Mildred  L.  Hunting  of  New  ^  ork  City 
has  been  announced.  Howe  is  with  the  Great 
FalN  M.mufarturing  Co.,  Somersworth.  N.  H. 

"17  Douglas  G.  LovcU's  addre*>  is  Aldricli, 
.'>!n  lby  County,  .Ma. 

'17 — David  E.  Snodgrass,  1.1.  R,  '21,  is  travelling 
in  Czecho  slovakia,  Rumania,  and  Hungary.  His 
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pemaaent  addreM  is  in  care  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter, 

Krai.  Vinohrady  1526.  Prague,  C/frho-Slovakia. 

'18 — R.  Gascoigne  Brown  is  with  Burlingham, 
Veeder,  Masten  &  Fearey,  lawyers,  17  William 
St ,  New  York  City.  His  home  addreas  ia  4S  W. 
89th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'21 — ^Robert  A.  .\ubin,  who  is  a  Sheldon  Trav- 
elling Fellow  for  1921-1922,  is  in  Paris,  after  hav- 
ing been  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  He  it 
planning  to  visit  Italy,  Greeee,  and  Egypl  be- 
fore tetorniog  liome. 

*21— The  addrew  of  J.  Brooks  Fenno,  Jr.,  is 
255  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

Law  '22— The  engagement  of  Donald  W.  Phil- 
brick  to  MiM  Rulh  Locker  «'  Chipley,  FUu.  baa 
been  announced. 

OBrrUAMES 

Sc.  "65-66 — William  FE^ssrvtiKN  Mlrhii  l.  Died 
at  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  Feb.  3,  1921.— He  was  former- 
ly a  iriee-prerident  of  the  Erie  and  the  New  Yoric, 

New  Haven  &  Hartfiird  railroads.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  in  the  engineer  corps.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wiik>w,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

'69— Willi \M  Callachfr,  \M.  72,  Ph.D. 
(Hon.)  Amherst  99.  Dud  at  Brooklinr.  Feb.  3. 
1922. — He  was  one  of  the  roost  distinguished 
school  master?  in  Massatliusetts.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  as  the  third  scholar  in  his 
class.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  taught  in  a 
private  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  three 
years  studied  theology  in  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  1877  he  returned  to  Bos- 
too,  and  became  junior  master  and  finally 
master  of  the  Boston  Latin  SehooL  He  wa«  ttas* 
ter  of  llie  Girls'  Latin  School  in  Boaion  one  year, 
and  principal  for  ten  years  of  Williaton  Seminary, 
Easthanpton,  Mass.  In  1896  he  jointed  the  teach- 
ing --tafT  of  Tliaycr  Arademy  in  Rraintrre,  Mass, 
and  was  headmaster  for  twenty-four  years.  He 
had  been  pieaident  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  As- 


aociation,  the  New  England  Association  of  Col> 

leges  and  Preparatory'  Schools,  and  the  Head  Mas- 
ters'  .\ssociation  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  He  married  twice. 
Three  sons  graduated  from  Harvard:  Oscar  C. 
Gallagher,  '96,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Brookline;  William  W.  Gallagher,  '04,  a  Boston 
business  man;  and  the  late  Rollin  M.  Callaghery 
'06,  who  waa  head  of  the  Covotiy  Day  School  in 
Sl  Lottia. 

TS— Rmncis  Jacksoh  Hovir.  Died  at  Hing> 
ham,  Mass..  Jan.  30,  1922. 

74 — WiLUAM  Peaksok  Wahneh.  Died  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mas8„  Feb.  5, 1992,— In  1881  be  be> 

came  assorlatrd  with  the  firm  of  Petern  &  Park- 
inson, now  PaHiinson  &  Burr,  stock  brokers,  of 
Boston,  and  became  a  partner  in  1897.   He  ia 

su^^  ived  hy  three  daughter^',  one  4kf  whom  ia  tlie 
wife  of  F.  A.  Harding,  "09. 

*97— ViimiED  HoRTOM  OaBmms.  Died  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  March  7,  1921. — Tn  the  spring  of 
1903,  on  a(  count  of  failing  health,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  his  position  as  instructor  in  BWtb- 
ematics  at  Purdue  Univeraity,  and  he  waa  never 
able  to  resume  work. 

Grad.  '97-98 — ^John  Stafkord.  Died  at  Van* 
ooaver,  B.  C,  Can.,  Aug.  26,  1920. 

'00— HowAKD  Vaw  Houtcn  Lewis.  Died  at 
Fitchlnirg.  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1922.— At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  waa  vice-preaident  of  the  Fitchboig 
Machine  Co.,  with  which  organisation  lie  had 
been  associated  for  several  years.  He  had  pre- 
vioualy  been  a  manufacturers'  sales  agent  in  New 
York  aty. 

'01— PiiiLir  Lawrence  Carbonb.  Died  at  Bos- 
ton, .Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1922. 
*11— Cbmstopber  Hdches  Manly.    Died  at 

rolumhus.  0..  Oct.  23,  1918.— He  had  been  in 
the  banking  business  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Colambaa,  O. 
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Nnty  M.  Wttliami,  'If,  fmUtM.  M.  A.  OcWoU*  Have,  'I?.  fate  W.  MaU««cll,lM. 

WiNtaM  T.  ftcM,  Jr..  'oi,  TrMtmrtr  J*b»  O.  MarriU.  fs.  Jate  Kichaitea,  "M. 

J.  W.  D.  iajTMur,  *i7,  dtrt.  Cbarlct  Jacfcm,  Rafean  F.  Daacaa, 

G.  Caak  Kimball,  W 
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WmUm  C.  Boydrn,  M..  Pri,iJ,ni,Ctic»fo.  Franklin  S.  Billisp.'t;, Waod»to«k,Vl.  Langdon  r.  Marvin. '9S,  New  Vofk. 

Wellington  Wells,  ijc,  /  r  «  ff  .  Botion.         J.  I..  Lowet.  Pb.D. 'o;  .Carabrid|a.       J«bl>  W.  Preniia,. '98,  New  York. 

Frederick  R.  Martin, 'qj,  *  In  PniiJini,  New  York,  lobn  D.  Merrill,  "89,  Cambridge.  Nathaniel  P.  Ayer,  '00.  Boiton. 

William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  "oi,  T'<Jo<r«',  Brookline.       jotepb  W.  Lund, '90,  Doiion.  Samuel  S.  Dniry  , 'oi  Concord,  N.H. 

J.  W.  U.  Seynovr  17,  Otrntrml  Surttrntf,  Cambridje.  Wellipgion  Weill,  '90,  Boiion.  WiUiam  T.  acid,  Jr.,  '01,  BrookliBc. 

Jamiaab  Saitb,  Jr..'9a,Caab(Mia.     Rtebaia  Oafbv,  '<4,  Nav  VaA. 

1.  M.  Oiaamaa,  '96,$!.  laab.  l,a«hr^  WitblagM,  '11,  •raaUht. 
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News  and  Views 

Education  "fhe  Fa<  iiliy  has  just  given 
^"^'^  the  Administrative  Board  of 
Harvard  ("ollefzr  authoritv  to 
make  extepiions  in  certain  cases  to  tlie 
rule  requiring  seniors  and  others  in  their 
Unt  year  of  study  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree to  pass  four  couises.  Candidates  for 
the  degree  in  1922  who  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  work  in  the  sectmd  half-year  at  less 
than  the  four-course  rate  should  see  their 
Assistant  Dean  at  once." 

This  notice  from  the  Dean's  ofiicc  ap- 
peared in  the  Crimson  last  wct^k  and  was 
hailed  editorially  as  a  victory  for  educa- 
tion against  the  mere  mechanism  of 
covne^aldng.  The  relaxation  of  the  four- 
ooDxse  rule  has  been  ui^^  cm  the  Faculty 
for  some  time.  With  preparation  for  die 
divisional  examination  (the  general  ex* 
amination  now  required  for  ihe  d^pree  in 
all  fields  of  concentration  except  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  I .  and  with  the  tu- 
torial instruction  provided  in  connection 
with  the  "divisionals,"  the  senior  who  is 
trring  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  has  found 
the  harden  of  carrying  four  courses  ex- 
Inaely  trying.  There  is  little  leisure  ui 
MBior  year  at  best;  and  now  that  the  de- 
cree is  no  longer  assured  by  the  mere 
''saldog  down'^  of  marks  in  courses,  but 
must  he  won  by  battle  with  a  special  board 
"f  examiners  setting  a  <:eneral  examina- 
tion which  ((jvers  a  whole  field  or  com- 
bination of  fields,  the  conscientious  senior 


leads, a  harried  life.  It  is  to  relieve  the 
good  man  overburdened  with  require- 
ments that  the  Faculty  has  acted. 

The  Crimson  thinks  the  new  ruling  in- 
troduces "an  opportunity  to  delve  into  the 
realm  of  hooks,  of  art,  of  musi<-,  of  drama 
— to  obtain  an  acquaintanceship  with  that 
most  fasdnaling  of  all  worlds,  wwld 
of  the  mind.'*  It  may  be  doubled  that  the 
Faculty  intends  to  provide  for  so  attrac- 
tive a  program  of  aesthetic  and  intel- 
lectual diversion,  for  the  new  rule  will  he 
applied  only  in  the  case  of  men  who  need 
relief  for  the  specific  purptwe  of  applying 
lhemsel\t*s  more  ctlectivelv  to  the  tutorial 
work  for  their  "divisionals.'"  \X'1iatever 
leisure  for  desultory  but  profitable  read- 
ing results  fr<Hn  the  new  ruling  will  doubt* 
less  be  welcome  to  the  student;  and  if  he 
uses  his  freedom  for  such  reading,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Faculty  will  find  no 
occasion  to  regret  the  action  which  has 
opened  the  way  for  it.  That  is  probably 
as  far  as  the  action  sroes  in  the  way  of 
unalloyed  relaxation  tnr  '"hrowsinji." 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  de- 
cision of  the  P'aculty  does  not  reduce  the 
requirement  oi  courses  for  die  degree. 
No  one  can  carry  fewer  than  four  courses 
in  his  senior  year  unless  his  total  number 
of  courses  properly  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  junior  year  is  such  that  he  can  meet 
the  degree  requirement  by  taking  fewer 
than  four  thereafter. 

The  new  ruliniz  is  simply  another  step  in 
the  direction  of  giving  to  the  serious  stu- 
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dent  all  ponible  moentiw  for  coordhm- 
ed,  constructive,  and  effective  woik  outnde 
of  tlie  specific  requixementa  of  courses.  It 
18  a  minor  but  important  element  in  the 

scheme  of  ronceiitration,  general  eaomiina* 

lions,  and  tutorial  instruction. 

•    •  • 

Memorials       W**^  '"^"y 

and  Matches,  ^rial  Hall  have  noticed  an 

adbellishmflnt — we  cannot 

say  just  how  recent— of  diat  portion  of  die 

building  wbidi  b  the  central  reasmi  for 

its  existence,  that  most  impressive  portimi 
containing  the  mural  tabI(-!<  c  ommemo- 
rating the  Harvard  m«i  who  died  in  the 
Civil  War?  Tlif  embellishment  consists 
of  a  series  of  metal  match-scratchers  in- 
serted into  the  wood-work  inmiediately 
under  the  mural  tablets  along  the  dining- 
hall  side  of  the  ''memorial  transept**  The 
obvious  explanation  of  die  introducti<m  of 
the  match'scratchers  is  diat  those  whose 
bodies  are  fed  at  Memorial  are  so  under* 
fed  in  their  spirit  of  reverence,  so  un- 
touched by  solemn  thought,  that  as  they 
rush  from  the  tables  intent  upon  lighting 
cigarettes  and  pipes  they  cannot  wait  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  building  but 
scratch  their  matches  on  the  nearest  avail- 
able wall.  Hie  aeribUings  recently  ob- 
served on  one  of  the  tablets  on  die  Sanders 
Thestre  side  of  the  haU  suggest  diat  even 
these  are  not  held  inviolable.  If  the  com- 
memorative tablets  happened  to  be  a  foot 
or  two  lower,  they  would  peihaps  have 
served  the  purpose  of  the  smokers  as  well 
as  the  wood-work  beneath  them.  For  the 
prolet  tion  of  that  wood-work  the  thrifty 
G>llege  has  commendably  inserted  the 
match«scratcherB.  But  what  of  the  stu- 
dents vdio  need  thus  to  be  foiled,  and 
what  of  the  bearing  of  this  circumstance 
on  the  whole  question  of  war  memorials? 

One  may  or  may  not  join  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Art  Commission,  in  deploring  the  use  of 

the  largest  portion  of  Mcmprial  Hall  (or 


dancing  on  Class  Day,  and  in  addng.  *D» 
die  whirling  coiqples  for  a  moment 

ize  that  they  are  on  consecrated  ground?* 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  imagine  die  sv- 
prise  with  which  the  Civil  War  generatioo 
that  built  Memorial  Hall  would  havf 
learned  thai  in  about  fifty  years  it  would 
become  necessary  to  equip  the  hall  of  the 
tablets  widi  the  practical  decorati(»is  of  • 
smoking-car  or  the  smoking-room  of  n 


The  fact  is  diat  die  more  ntilitsiin  i 
war^memorial  is,  the  more  ceftainly  viU 

its  original  purpose  be  forgotten,  wen 
flouted,  by  the  generations  to  whkh  it» 
purpose  makes  no  personal  appeal.  A 
chapel,  in  which  the  things  of  the  spirit 
are  kept  alive,  does  not  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  purely  utilitarian.  A  monu- 
ment Mridi  mere  beauty  and  snggertioB  » 
its  excuses  for  heSag  may  be  safer  ilill 
from  die  dulling  tondi  of  time.  Bat  va- 
til  the  question  of  a  Harvard  war  mos- 
orial  is  settled  we  commend  to  the  remen- 
brance  of  those  who  must  deal  with  k  di^ 
match-scratchers  under  the  tablets  is 
Memorial  Hall. 


Aathestte  With  Lincoln's  Inn,  The  Coi 
JJJJJJJJ^  Horse,  and  The  Pickwidc  Aisa 
serving  meals  regularly,  Bu- 
▼ard  is  as  respectful  of  tradition  in  br 
eating  as  in  hat  teaching.  Lait  yeir  m 
these  pages  Samuel  F.  Batchelder, 
described  the  "miserably  inadequate  di* 
etary**  served  up  under  compulsion  to 
Harvard  students  of  the  eighteenth  cent 
ury  and  thereabouts,  "washed  down  with 
every  variety  of  vile  beer,  cider  as  hard  as 
Pharoah's  heart,  and  (on  the  sly)  heroic 
jorums  of  rum  pumh."  Hie  namtdAj 
gross  and  vulgar  task  of  filling  die  UBj 
three  times  a  day  is  now  aomeidist  ie> 
fined  at  Harvard  Square  throu|^  the  is- 
fluence  of  eating  places  widi  quaint  uau» 
which  gently  turn  the  mind  away  from 
thoughts  of  food.    While  coarse 
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are  rattling  and  the  plebeian  caah  regiator 
is  ringing  in  arm-chair  lunch-rooms,  many 
Harvard  students  are  supping  at  their 
ease,  drinkin<;  coflTee,  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  toesing  and  goring  the  literary  world 
in  other  ootiiig-plaoeB  where  the  mind  is 
fed  while  the  belly  ex|Muid8.  For  many 
yean  now  the  sipn  of  The  Cock  Horse 
has  swmg  in  Brattle  Street  close  by  the 
spot  where  tlie  village  blacksmith  indus- 
triously swung  his  hammer.  Lincoln's 
Inn,  hive  of  the  Harvard  law  students,  has 
lent  dignity  to  the  harrisler's  profession 
in  Cambridge  ss  a  lilBe*named  inatitntion 
has  done  in  London.  And  now  comes 
The  Pickwick  Arms,  with  that  phil- 
<)*»oplifr'y.  grave,  ruddy  countenance  on 
the  sign-board  studying  life  as  it  passes 
through  Brattle  Square.  The  Harvard 
aludenta  cannot  there  command  pewter 
nuigB  foaming  widi  nut-brown  ale.  But  die 
intellectual  fare  is  no  leas  earnest  and  pre- 
tentious than  it  was  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Pickwick  Club,  when  the  distinguished 
patron  and  founder  outlined  his  plans  for 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  by-ways 
of  Fngland. 

•   •  • 

A  thioition  ^  correspondent  who 

In  Nomsnelature.  writes  in  no  captious 
spirit  queries  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  expression  "Widencr  Li- 
brary," which  has  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  the  BuLLBTm.  He  remailcs  that  the 
old  library  building  was  called  Gore  Hall, 
never  the  Gore  Library,  and  that  the  col- 
lection of  books  that  it  housed  was  the 
Harvard  College  Library.  By  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy,  the  new  library  build- 
ing should  be  called  Widencr  Hall;  and 
this  argument  receives  additional  force 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  coUecticns  of 
books  whkh  it  contains  is  one  that  is  in 
a  special  sense  the  Widener  Library — the 
collection  that  formerly  belonged  to  Harry 
Elkins  Widener. 
We  suspect  that  however  unanswerable 


the  logic  of  our  correapondent's  contention 
may  be,  usage  has  already  established 
'"Widener  Library  '  so  hrmly  in  tlie  speech 
of  Harvard  men  that  it  cannot  be  uprooted. 
For  one  Harvard  man  who  aays  **Widener 
Hair  diere  must  be  a  hundred  who  say 
"Widener  Library.**  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  whereas  in  the  nineties  the  Har- 
vard student  would  say,  "I'm  going  to  the 
library,"  n»n  er,  "I'm  going  to  Gore,"  now- 
adays he  says,  "I'm  going  to  Widener," 
seldom,  '^I'm  going  to  dm  library.**  la 
this  the  result  of  the  great  interest  that 
was  awakned  in  dw  building  as  a  mem* 
orial?  There  was  no  very  immediate  sen- 
timental interest  attached  to  Gore  Hall  as 
a  memorial.  Hit  Christopher  Gore  had 
died  many  years  before  the  building  which 
bore  his  name  was  ever  thought  of;  none 
of  die  students  who  were  in  Gol^js  at  die 
time  of  the  laying  of  the  comsnlone  had 
any  particular  interest  in  that  worthy  but 
remote  benefactor. 

The  fear  that  the  term  Widener  Library 
may  gain  general  circulation  without 
equally  general  reoognidoo  of  the  fact 
that  the  library  is  at  Harvard  seems  to 
us  unwarranted.  We  imagine  that  every- 
one who  has  ever  heard  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  knows  tlial  it  is  the  library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  before  many  years— if  indeed  it 
is  not  already  so — most  people  in  America 
who  are  interested  in  libraries  will  oonneot 
the  Widener  Library  with  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  our  unremitting 
endeavor  to  encourage  the  habit  of  ac- 
curacy in  small  things  as  well  as  great,  we 
shall  try  henceforth  to  satisfy  our  critics. 
•    •  • 

The  American  However  ill  a  wind  the 
University  union 

In  Europe.  ,  u  ui 

been,  it  has  blown  some 

good  into  American  education.  Among 
other  things  it  has  stimulated  interest  in 
study  at  foreign  universities  and  has  left 
the    American   Univeraity    Union  in 
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Europe  caring  for  American  students  who 
are  strangers  in  France  and  England. 
Begun  in  1917  t<»  promote  the  physical- 

an(!  moral  welfare  of  thousands  of  voung 
American  univprsitv  men.  the  Union  now 
continues  witli  quartert^  in  London  and 
Paris  as  an  integral  part  of  ihe  life  vi 
American  students  abroad.  As  Dr.  George 
E.  MacLean.  the  persomdile  director  of  the 
London  branch,  says  in  his  annual  report: 
"The  Union,  useful  in  war,  has  become 
well  niph  a  netessilv  in  peace." 

Too  much  importance  cannot  i)e  at- 
tached to  the  routine  labors  which  the 
Union  performs — the  registration  of  stu- 
dents, the  forwarding  of  mail,  the  keep- 
ing of  a  list  of  approved  hotels  and 
pensions  available  for  any  poeketl)(M)k. 
And  in  Paris,  whither  more  and  more 
American  students  are  going  on  recently- 
esUblished  sdiolarships  and  fellowships, 
the  Union  brings  together  English<«peak* 
ing  students  who  want  to  learn  French  and 
French-speaking  students  who  want  to 
learn  English,  organizes  dances  and  social 
evenings  where  American  students  may 
meet  the  sort  of  French  people  whom  the 
unintroduced  foreigner  can  scarcely  ex* 
pect  to  know;  and  even  assists  American 
students  in  finding  part-time  employ- 
ment— tutoring  American  children  for  the 
entrance  examinations  to  colleges  in  this 
country,  translating  books  and  speeches, 

and  lecturing  to  American  soldiers  at  Cob- 
lens. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Union, 
American  students  in  London  have  had  at 

the  Hnssell  Square  rooms  the  privilege  of 
discussion  and  ac(juaintance  vvilli  the  late 
Lord  Bryce,  Sir  Gregory  Foster,  Dr.  Fin- 
ley,  Lord  Grey,  and  Andiassador  Davis. 
In  Paris  informal  talks  were  given  at  the 
rooms  during  the  year  represented  by  the 
report  by  Andre  Tardieu.  Jacques  Copeau, 
Senator  Raphael-Georges  Levy,  Stephane 
Lauzanne.  and  others. 

The  London  branch  has   been  instru- 


mental in  arrang^g  exdiange  professor* 
diips,  and  in  promoting  lectures  at  English 
universities  by  American  professors  who 

are  temporarily  in  Enjiland.  It  has  se- 
cured, moreover,  the  addition  of  eleven 
American  universities  to  the  list  of  af- 
filiated institutions  whose  students  are 
eligible  lo  senior  standmg  at  Cambridge 
University  wiAout  jMSsing  previous  ex- 
aminations. What  other  services  the 
Ll^nion  performs  onlv  its  recent  report  of 
forty-four  pages  can  descril)e  adecjuately. 

Professor  E.  13.  Babcock  of  New  York 
lAiiveraity,  who  was  director  of  the  Paris 
brandi  in  1920'21,  began  his  year  of  ad* 
ministration  on  the  foundation  laid  down 
partly  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Yeomans, 
formerly  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  who 
as  Exchange  Professor  in  France  in  \9V)- 
20,  was  instrumental  in  determining  tlie 
Union's  policy.  Other  Harvard  men  have 
also  had  a  hand  in  the  o^anixatioo  and 
management  of  the  Union:  President  Low* 
ell  and  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  '00,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  J.  Grant 
Forbes,  '01,  and  Robert  Grant,  Jr.,  '06,  are 
members  of  tlie  advisory  council  of  the 
British  Division. 

Bodi  Ae  London  quarters  in  Russell 
Square,  close  by  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Paris  quarters,  near  the  Lu.xembourg 
Garden,  are  now  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  by  the  social 
functions  held  there  and  the  number  of 
visiting  students  and  profesaors  who  make 
use  of  the  library  and  die  study  rooms. 
The  Union  makes  good  m-'-  <>f  the  small 
sums  of  money  provided  each  year  hv 
tifty-two  subscribing  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  well  merits  the  endowment  fund 
which  its  directois  are  endeavoring  to 
establish.  At  a  time  when  the  interests  of 
Americans  generally  are  more  and  more 
directed  towards  France  and  England,  the 
University  Union  amply  justifies  the  in- 
terest of  those  wlio  have  been  instrumental 
in  its  contiimed  existence. 
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Brooks  House  a  Far-Keaching  Influence 

Br  Waltck  I.  TtBurra,  17,  Guovate  SaoicrAity  op  Pmtun  Brooks  Horns  AMOOAnoif. 


I SHALL  always  entertain  a  lively 
sense  of  the  grrrat  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  'Piety,  charily,  and  hospitality' 
have  become  through  die  influence  of  the 
House  my  watchwords  and  motto  through* 
out' my  life.  It  has  been  my  life-lonp  am- 
bition to  establish  a  Phillips  Brooks  House 
here  in  Calcutta  Lniversity  for  the  good 
of  the  student  body  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
sucoestfnl  in  it.  llie  one  real  and  lasting 
influence  in  my  Harvard  life  is  the  Brooks 
House  Associatim.** 

This  statement  is  from  a  letter  written 
hy  a  native  of  India  who  received  his 
dortor's  degree  at  the  University  a  few 
years  ago,  and  who  is  now  teaching  in 
Calcutta  University.  Let  us  compare  his 
testimonial  with  an  extract  from  an  ad- 
dress given  by  a  former  Brooks  House  man 
to  a  group  of  teachers  in  certain  of  the 
American  schools  in  Turkey.  The  sub- 
ject under  dncussion  was  the  proper  type 
of  institution  for  these  schools  to  foster 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  diverse  religious 
and  social  interests  of  the  students  of  that 
country,  students  differing  widely  as  to 
race  and  creed.  **Gertainly  the  most  nec- 
essary attitude  in  life  for  the  people  of 
the  Near  East  to  acquire  is  one  of  wide 
tolerance  for  all  races  and  creeds  and  lack 
of  creeds.  That  tolerance  is  the  very  basis 
of  the  appeal  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House  at  Harvard  University.  By  putting 
an  emphasis  upon  conduct  rather  than 
upon  creed  I  believe  Brooks  House  has 
assured  its  position  forever  in  the  respect 
and  afTection  of  students.  I  also  believe  that 
the  demand  for  pra^ticai  opport'iuilics 
to  express  the  formless  personal  religion 
of  the  individual  is  characteristic  not  only 
of  Harvard  men,  but  is  the  demand  of 
students  in  every  college  everywhere." 

Both  of  these  quotations  express  the 
conviction  that  the  interests    of  Brooks 


House  might  well  serve  as  a  model  by 

which  to  pattern  the  programs  for  moral 
and  religious  education  even  in  the  uni- 
versities of  countries  quite  unlike  America. 
But  more  important  than  the  acceptance 
of  Brooks  House  as  a  practical  working 
model  of  program  and  organization,  more 
important  by  far,  is  the  acceptance  of 
the  spirit  of  Brooks  House  as  the  ideal 
toward  which  the  social  and  religious  In* 
t'  Tcsts  of  the  students  of  these  countries 
sliould  be  directed.  It  is  thus  that  tlje 
idealism  of  mutual  service,  of  practical 
morality,  and  of  brotherhood  is  beuig 
carried  to  universities  all  over  the  world 
by  men  who  have  been  taught  these  prin- 
ciples at  Brooks  House.  The  Harvard 
man  never  loses  his  reverence  for  high 
Standards  of  scholarship,  nor  does  dbe 
Brooks  House  man  lose  his  devotion  to 
high  standards  of  service. 

Brooks  House  aims  especially  to  reach 
the  200  foreign  students  who  are  for  a 
year  or  two  the  guests  of  the  University 
while  they  acquire  a  knowledge  and  an 
opinion  of  ".American  ways."  When  these 
students  return  to  their  native  countries 
they  will  carry  either  a  favorable  or  an 
unfavorable  judgment.  Brooks  House 
aims  to  present  to  them  the  kindlier  as- 
pects of  American  life  and  the  most  hu- 
man phases  of  university  life.  Professors, 
American  students,  and  American  homes 
of  refinement  are  brought  to  these  strang- 
ers, with  the  inevitable  result  of  nu  in- 
crease in  mutual  understanding  and 
friendship.  The  sympathy  thus  engen* 
dered  is  an  essential  contribution  to  the 

establishment  bflwcfn  onr  respective 
nations  of  amity  and  trust. 

The  spirit  of  service,  shown  in  the  work 
for  foreign  students,  is  abo  exemplified 
in  the  social  service  activities  carried  on 
in  our  own  immediate  community.  It  has 
been  said  that  Brooks  House  serves  as  a 
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clearing  house  where  generous-minded 
young  men  in  the  I  niversity  may  learn 
how  to  make  their  generosity  count  in  the 
moat  eftcient  way.— a  kind  of  school  for 
training  in  thr  art  of  applied  kindness. 
The  actual  social  service  work  is  done 
mostly  in  the  settlement  houses  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  where  so  far  this  year 
over  2S0  men  have  been  teaching  and  lead- 
ing boys'  clubs  of  various  kinds.  One 
nvan  with  musical  talent  is  leading  an 
orchestra.  Two  other  men,  one  an  '*H** 
man  in  football  for  three  years,  are  teach 
ing  a  class  in  tumbling,  a  subject  in  which 
a  foothall  man  ought  to  be  proficient. 
Several  men  are  coaching  basketball 
teams,  -others  are  teadiing  dramming, 
teleuraphy,.  boxing,  and  wrestling,  and 
still  others  Sundav  School  classes.  Se\ - 
eral  men  are  reading  to  a  blind  student  in 
die  University,  and  two  men  are  reading 
to  groups  of  blind  woricingmai  in  Cam- 
bridge. Men  who  can  entertain  are  sent 
out  in  troupes  to  settlement  houses  and 
hospitals.  Several  of  these  entertainments 
have  been  given  this  year,  among  than 
two  for  wounded  soldiers.  The  fall  col- 
lertion  of  clothing  and  books  netted  944 
articles  of  clothing,  over  200  books,  and 
a  ton  of  magazines.  Some  of  the  clothes 
have  been  given  to  needy  students  and  the 
remainder  sent  to  charitable  organizations 
in  Kost«»n  and  Cambridge,  besides  a  case 
sent  to  Mr.  George  P.  Hayes,  tlie  represen- 
tative of  the  Harvard  Mission  at  Robert 
College,  Constantinople.  The  magazines 
have  been  given  to  the  I  nited  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  hooks  placed  in  the 
Text  Book  Loan  Library.  1-roni  this  li- 
brary over  1,000  books  have  already  been 
drawn  and  from  the  Law  Loan  Library 
over  200  books  have  been  lent. 

Last  year  mention  was  made  in  my  arti- 
cle in  the  Bulletin  of  the  charity  work 
done  by  studoits  for  the  poor  of  Cam> 
bridge.  The  demand  for  this  work  came 
from  the  students  thcmselvr<.  who  felt  that 
they  ought  to  be  doing  sumeiliing  to  alle- 
viate conditions  caused  by  unemployment. 
Ccmtinuing  this  successful  experiment, 
twenty  dinners  were  distributed  this  year 


at  Thanksiiivinp.  and  at  Christmas  shoes 
and  stockings  were  given  to  twenly-tive 
poor  boys.  All  of  these  cases  were  inves* 
tigaled  by  the  Cambridge  Welfare  Union, 
but  the  actual  ilistrihution  was  done  hv  the 
students  themselves.  In  this  way,  they 
.  were  able  to  learn  something  of  real.con< 
ditions. 

Among  the  other  forms  of  comnumity 
service  this  year  is  the  Harvard  Legal  .\id 
Bureau,  which  gives  free  legal  advice  to 
the  needy  people  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. Thirty-five  law  students  have 
been  assisting  with  this  work. 

TJie  question  of  social  service  has  been 
somewhat  complicated  since  the  war  by 
the  changes  which  have  come  about  not 
only  in  the  settlement  houses  themselves, 
hut  in  the  demands  made  upon  the  time  of 
students.  Despite  the  tact  that  the  average 
student  is  busier  than  ever  before,  partly 
because  of  compulsory  physical  training 
for  freshmen  and  the  divisional  examina- 
tions, the  number  of  men  engaged  in  \ul- 
untary  social  service  has  remained  at 
about  the  pre-war  level. 

Coming  to  the  religious  work,  the  Chris* 
tian  Association  has  held  devotional  meet- 
ings once  a  week,  which  have  been  slightly 
better  attended  than  last  year.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a  series  of  Bible  study 
groups  after  the  mid  year  period.  The  St. 
Paul's  Society  and  the  Catholic  ('lub  are 
carrying  out  their  usual  program  of  dis- 
cussion groups,  meetings,  and  corporate 
communion  .services.  Among  the  other  re- 
ligious activities  have  been  a  mission 
study  group,  a  discussion  group  composed 
of  last  year's  Silver  Bay  delegates,  and  an- 
other group  at  the  Dental  School. 

The  work  for  freshmen  and  other  new 
students  has  been  especially  well  done  this 
year  by  the  New  Student  Committee, 
which  is  madb  up  of  about  twenty-five  up- 
per classmen.  During  the  sununer.  a  let- 
ter of  welcome  and  a  ( opv  of  the  Harvard 
Handbook,  or  "i  rt  -hinan  Bihlr."  were 
sent  to  every  iiRomtng  student.  Hundreds 
of  students  used  the  Information  Bureau, 
which  was  open  two  weeks  before  regis- 
tration day  and  furnished  room  lists,  Un- 
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Making  the  Clothing  Collertion— A  Stop  at  Randolph  Hall. 
Beldcn  Wigglrsworth,  '23,  of  New  York  City,  and  R.  E.  Andexson,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Newton  Ct-ntre. 


iversity  pamphlets,  and  maps,  as  well  as 
information  about  Brooks  House  activi- 
ties. The  reception  to  new  students  was 
held  during  the  opening  week,  and  twelve 
Monday  night  religious  meetings  for 
freshmen  have  been  held,  among  the  speak- 
ers being  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frolhingham, 
Rev.  Willard  L.  Sperry,  W.  H.  Trumbull, 
Jr.,  Vi'.  J.  Bingham,  Rev.  Harry  Flmerson 
Fosdick,  and  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  New  Student 
Committee  have  made  personal  calls  on 
every  new  student  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  work  of  Brooks  House. 

The  significance  of  all  these  activities'  is 
that  they  have  been  carried  on  voluntarily 
by  the  students  themselves.  In  this  way 
the  religious  and  philanthropic  life  of  the 
I'niversily  is  just  as  mu<h  an  expression 
of  a  natural  impulse  as  is  the  athletic  or 
any  other  phase  of  student  life.  The  fact 
that  "going  out  for"*  this  work  does  not 
bring  the  glory  that  aci  ompanies  achieve- 
ment in  other  at  liviiies  gives  added  sig- 
nificance to  it. 


The  above  survey  shows  something  of 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House 
Association.  Its  work  is  delimited  by  no 
creed,  denomination,  color,  or  race.  It 
functions  effectively  in  the  University  and 
the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  overlook  the  "stranger  within  our 
gates"  who  will  soon  return  to  his  native 
land  with  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
judgment.  In  a  word,  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  Brooks  House  is  another  ex- 
pression of  those  qualities  which  made 
Phillips  Brooks  a  power  in  the  community 
and  the  whole  world. 

THE  SARGENT  PRIZE 

The  poem  to  be  translated  this  year  in  compe- 
lition  for  the  Sargent  Prize  is  the  twenty-second 
ode  of  Horace.  Translations  must  be  delivered 
at  University  9  before  May  1.  The  Sargent  Prize 
was  first  offered  in  1886-87  by  John  Osborne  Sar- 
gent, of  the  class  of  1830,  and  was  endowed  in  his 
memory  by  his  daughter  in  1892.  The  prize  is 
$100,  and  is  offered  annually  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  The  selec- 
tion is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
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iTopyright,  Underwood  &  Underwood 

ASTATL'E  in  memory  of  Colonel  Ray- 
nal Cawthorne  Boiling,  '00,  LL.B. 
'02,  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
France  on  March  26,  1918,  the  first 
American  officer  of  high  rank  to  fall  in 
the  war,  was  dedicated  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on  Jan.  7,  1922.  A  photograph  of 
the  memorial  is  reproduced  herewith.  It 
stands  in  front  of  the  Havemeyer  School. 
Colonel  Boiling  became  a  summer  resident 
of  Greenwich  in  1910,  and  he  and  his 
family  made  that  town  their  all-the-year- 
round  residence  in  1915.  Mrs.  Boiling 
and  the  children  still  live  there. 

A  large  group  of  people,  in  which  were 
many  distinguished  guests  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  attended  the  exer- 
cises on  January  7.    The  physical  act  of 


unveiling  the  statue  was  performed  by 
Raynal  C.  Boiling,  Jr.,  with  the  assistance 
of  Colonel  Twactman.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bronze  figure  when  it  was  exposed  were 
two  wreaths — one  from  the  class  of  1900, 
Harvard  College,  and  the  other  from 
Squadron  A  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Oliver 
W.  Huckel  offered  prayer  at  the  opening 
of  the  ceremony.  The  address,  presenting 
the  statue  to  the  town,  was  made  by  Julian 
W.  Curtiss,  a  prominent  graduate  of  Yale 
University.  The  statue  is  the  work  of 
E.  C.  Potter  of  Greenwich. 

After  the  unveiling,  tlie  company  moved 
on  to  the  Havemeyer  Auditorium  where  ad- 
ditional exercises  were  held.  Every  seat 
was  taken  and  many  people  stood.  Mr. 
Curtiss  presided  there.    The  other  speakers 
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were  Major  General  Patrick,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Air  Service;  Everett  J.  Lake, 

'92,  Governor  of  Connecticul;  and  Dr. 
George  K.  Vincent  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  One  of  those  present  was 
Andrew  J.  Peters,  '95,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
who  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Boiling. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  people  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  for  the  memorial. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  unveiling 
consisted  of  Julian  W.  Curtiss,  Oscar  D. 
Tuthill,  J.  Alden  Twactmaa,  Joseph  P. 
(!r()>l>v.  Jaiiie-i  K.  \X  alsh,  James  Maher, 
Roger  S.  Baldwin,  and  Charles  D.  Lanier. 

THE  SECOND  HALF  YEAR 

During  the  second  half  of  the  current 

acadeniir  year  several  members  of  the 
Harvard  Faculty  will  be  away  from  Cam- 
bridge. Professor  Charles  H.  Haskins, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  will  be  on  leave  of  absence;  he 
has  had  a  severe  at tae-k  of  influenza  and 
has  been  ordered  to  rest  Professor  F. 
W.  Taussig  of  the  Department  of  Eoo* 

nomics,  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  of 
the  (.lassif  a!  Department,  Professor  W.  B. 
Munro  of  tiic  Department  of  Governinrnt, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Paul  J.  Saclis  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Aits,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  also 
will  be  on  leave  of  absence.  Professor 
George  H.  Chase  of  the  Archaeological 
Department  will  be  chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  Instruction  during  the 
absence  of  Professor  Moore. 

Professor  J.  1).  M.  Ford  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages  will  be  in 
France  as  the  Harvard  Exchange  Profes- 
sor, and  Professor  William  G.  Howard  of 
the  German  Department  and  Assistant 
Professor  Robert  H.  Lord  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  will  be  in  die  West  and 
Middle  West  as  Exchange  Professors; 
Professor  Howard  will  lecture  at  Garleton, 
Knox,  and  Beloit  Colleges,  atid  Professor 
Lord  will  go  to  Grinnell,  Colorado,  and 
Pomona  Colleges. 

Professor  Maurice  DeWulf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  will  return  to 
Louvain  University,  Belgium,  according  to 


the  terms  of  his  Harvard  appointment, 
whereby  he  is  to  divide  his  time  between 
Harvard  and  Louvain.    Professor  Geoigie 

A.  Reisner  has  returned  to  Kgvpt  to  con- 
tinue his  work  as  head  of  the  joint  ex- 
ploratory expedition  of  Harvard  and  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  new  courses  announced  for 
the  second  half-year  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  an  introductory 
course  in  the  Chinese  language  by  Dr.  Yuen 
Ren  Chao,  the  first  course  in  Chinese  of- 
fered at  Harvard  for  forty  years;  a  course 
on  the  geography  of  northern  Africa  and 
Ae  Near  East,  by  Professor  Gautier,  tlie 
French  Exchange  Professor;  a  course  on 
embryology  by  Professor  R.  B.  Bigelow,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
and  a  course  on  the  management  of  insti- 
tutions and  wdfare  agencies,  to  be  given 
in  the  Social  Ethics  department  under  the 
direction  of  Associate  Professor  James 
Ford,  w  ith  a  number  of  prominent  outside 
lecturers. 

A  new  course  on  the  teaching  of  music 
in  schools  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Archibald 

T.  Davison,  and  one  on  the  teaching  of 
French,  by  Assistant  Professor  L.  J.  A. 
Mercier,  both  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education.  The  course  on  the  teaching  of 
English  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
given  for  the  first  time  last  year,  will  be 
repeated  by  Charles  S.  Thomas  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  Co. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  Harvard  I  niversily  Library  now 
has  2,100,200  volumes  and  pamphlets,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  William 
C.  Lane,  '81,  Librarian.  The  Congres- 
sional Library  at  Washington  and  the  New 
York  City  Public  Library  are  the  only 
ones  in  this  country  which  are  larger. 

More  than  a  million  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  books  at  Harvard  are  in  the  Widen- 
er  Library;  the  others  are  scattered 
through  hfty-iive  special  and  departmen- 
tal libraries.  Hie  Law  School  Library 
alone  contains  nearly  250,000  volumes. 
The  total  number  of  pamphlets  and  vol- 
umes added  to  tlie  Harvard  Library  during 
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die  pift  year  was  92,834.  Ac-cording  to 
the  records  of  the  loan  def^k,  121,159 
books  were  lent  for  use  in  the  reading- 
room,  study,  stall,  or  h<Hiie«,  in  addition 
to  about  25,000  lent  for  overnight  use  in 
the  general  and  lower  rradinfj  rooms. 

Conditions  are  «till  vciv  iavorahle  for 
the  buying  of  foreign  hooks,  according  to 
the  report.  At  the  beginning  of  the  aca> 
demic  vear  1920  21,  the  Library  had  avail - 
aide  fur  liuving  book-  not  (tnlv  its  normal 
income  of  $42,0U0,  but  also  a  balance  of 
$38,000  which  had  accomulated  because 
the  purchases  of -foreign  books  had  al- 
most stopped  during  the  war. 

The  total  expendilure  for  books  for  all 
departments  of  the  University  during  the 
year  1920-21  was  a  little  more  than  S107,- 
000.  Among  the  important  purchases 
were  a  valuable  rollcrlinn  of  Savonarola 
tracts,  a  companion  collection  of  Floren- 
tine Rappresentazioni,  the  library  of  the 
late  AUie  Thedcnat,  archaeologist  and 
scholar,  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
German  pamphlets  relating  to  the  war. 

SUMMER  STUDY  IN  FRANCE 

In  cooperation  with  the  Campagnie 
Franqaise  du  Tottrisrne,  the  Comite  des 
Voyages  d  hludes  en  France  is  arrang- 
ing a  series  of  courses  in  French  uni- 
versitics  available  to  American  students 
and  teachers  next  summer  at  mod- 
erate cost.  The  following  educational 
centres  ofler  >pecial  summer  courses  and 
tutorial  groups  for  Americans:  the  Uni- 
versities of  Besancon,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  Paris,  Stras- 
bourg, and  Toulouse  (summer  courses  at 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre  I ,  and  the  Institute 
d*Etude8  fran^ises  de  Touraine  et  Tours. 
Each  group  of  American  students  will  be 
under  the  guidance  of  an  American  pro- 
fessor of  romance  languages.  The  courses 
will  be  in  composition,  diction,  French 
civilizaticMi,  grammar,  history,  lilCTature, 
and  phonetics.  Certificates  df  study  will 
be  given  for  work  completed  salit-factorily. 

Those  who  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity will  leave  New  York  about 
July  1  and  arrive  ten  or  twelve  days  later 


at  the  various  universities  where  they  will 
-tudv  until  Aug.  23.  They  will  then  spend 
a  week  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  visit  the 
battle-fields  and  devMUrted  regions  of 
France.  They  will  leave  Havre  on  the  re- 
turn  voyage  on  Sep!.  1.  The  cost  will 
ptobably  l»e  alioiit  S(j25,  including  all  ex- 
penses. Application  blanks  and  tinal  in- 
formation may  be  had  of  P.  G.  Lepaulle, 
(Jrad.  l  aw,  Backelier  en  Droit  (Univ.  of 
I'arisl  '13,  Llccrfir  fn  Phi!()snf>h{e  (Sor- 
bonne)  '13,  Licencie  en  Droit  ( I  niv.  of 
Paris)  '18,  of  Paris,  France.  His  address 
in  Cambridge  is  59  Hampden  Hall. 

LECTURES  BY  PROFESSOR  WHEELER 

Professor  William  M.  Wheeler,  Dean  of  the 
Bus!<fy  Instilution,  will  {^ve  in  the  near  future  at 
tli«*  I.owfll  Tiistitute.  Boston,  a  st'ri'"^  nf  lrcturc«: 
on  "Social  Life  Amang  Insects."  The  dates  and 
lubjeets  of  the  indlvidnal  leetates  will  be: 

Monday.  Feb.  27 — "A  Comparison  of  Xnimab 
and  Human  Societies.   The  Social  Beetles." 

Thursday,  March  2— '^asps,  Solitary  and  So> 
rial." 

Monday,  March  6 — "Bees.  Solitary  and  Social." 
Thursday,  March  9— "Ants,  Their  Development, 

Casfps.  Npstinp.  and  Feeding  Habits." 

Mon(iay,  Marrh  LV-  "Parasitic  Ants  and  Ant 
Guests." 

Thurslay,   March  16 — ^"Termites,  or  Wliite 

Ants." 

Tickets  for  the  course  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  by  applying  by  mail  to  the  Curator  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  4n  BoyhMm  St.,  Boston,  and 
rnrlosinp  a  stamped,  addnaied  e&fdope  for  eaeh 
ticket  desired. 

THE  FEBRUARY  LAW  REVIEW 

Leading  articles  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
for  February  are:  "Income  from  Corporate 
Dividends,"  by  Thomas  Reed  Powell.  LL.B.  04, 
of  Columbia  University;  "Criminal  Conspiracv," 
by  Francis  B.  .Sayre.  LLB.  '12,  S.J.D.  '18.  of  the 
Harvard  Law  .S  liool;  and  "The  Progress  of  the 
Uw.  1919-22— Evidence  11,"  by  Zeoiuriah  Chalee. 
Jr.,  LLB.       of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

FRESHMAN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
The  Student  Council  has  appointed  the  fob 
lowing  cmnmittee  to  assist  the  College  anthori- 

ties  in  the  i*<*Iection  of  senior  advisors  for  fresh- 
men: Haven  Parker,  '22,  chairman,  of  South 
Lancaster;  Joseph  Alger,  '22,  of  Brockton;  R.  A. 
Cutter,  '22,  of  Salem;  J.  J.  Kennedy.  '22, 
of  New  Bedford;  L  B.  McCagg,  Jr.,  '22,  of  New 
York  City;  H.  S.  P.  Rowe,  '22,  of  BiooUbie. 
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THE  photograph  reproduced  above 
shows  William  F.  Lutz,  commonly 
known  as  "Bill,"  who  has  l)een  for 
many  years  a  rigger  of  racing  shells  at  the 
Harvard  boathouses,  snapped  in  the  act 
of  constructing  a  cedar  eight-oar  in  the 
Newell  Boathouse.  The  shell  was  designed 
by  B.  B.  Crowninshield,  '90,  the  well- 
known  naval  architect.  It  will  be  61  1-2 
feet  long,  23  inches  wide,  and  10  1-2 
inches  deep. 

Very  few  of  the  American  colleges  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  their  own  boat- 


builders,  but  Lutz  long  was  associated  with 
Davy,  the  Cambridge  builder,  and  knows 
all  about  the  making  of  shells.  He  has 
used  his  time  during  the  dull  winter 
period  in  working  on  the  new  craft.  The 
Harvard  rowing  authorities  have  ordered 
from  Davy  another  eight-oar  and  six  lap- 
streak  barges,  some  with  fixed  and  some 
with  sliding  seats,  which  will  be  delivered 
in  the  early  spring. 

If  Bill  has  good  luck  with  his  shell,  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  on  the  river  soon 
after  March  1. 
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Meeting  of  Harvard  Rowing  Men  in  New  York 


A MEETING  of  the  Harvard  rowing 
men  who  live  in  and  near  New  York 
was  held  on  P'riday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York  City.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  '01, 
recently  appointed  director  of  rowing  at 
Anrard,  and  Captain  McGigg  told  the 
gradoatea  aomediing  about  the  plans  for 
the  coming  season.  The  greater  part  of 
Dr.  Howe's  address  is  here  given: 

'M.et  us    consider    for    a    moment  a 
few  facts  and  figures.    I  suppose  you  all 
realiie  that  rowing  at  Harvard  is  an  all- 
year  sport.  This  year,  for  example,  from 
the  opening  of  College  until  December, 
over  300  men  were  enjoying  the  river. 
During  December  and  January  over  sev- 
enty freshmen  have  been  rowing  under  the 
compulsory  exercise  regulations,  and  an 
average  of  fifteen  upper  classmen  per 
day  are  rowing  voluntarily.    We  have  al- 
ready (Ml rolled  for  the  spring  season  over 
2^  freshmen,  and  over  150  men  for  the 
muversity  squad.  These  figures  also  only 
partially  include  the  men  who  scull,  and 
during  July  and  August  sculling  is  en- 
joyed by  many  members  of  the  Summer 
School.     Rowing    is,    therefore,  unique 
in    the     University     as     a     sport,  if 
judged  by  the  number  of  participants. 
It  is  also  inversely  true  diat  because  of  die 
number  rowing,  unless  great  care  is  taken, 
the  choice  and  success  of  the  university 
crew  is  not  only  embarrassed  but  jeopar- 
dized.   As  I  think  was    proved    in  the 
Centre  Collie  football  game,  there  is  a 
&tinct  advantage,  curious  as  it  may  seem, 
if  an  athletic  coach  is  able  to  concentrate 
on  a  small  squad  without  the  distraction 
and  nightmare  of  a  huge  mass  of  inade- 
quately studied  material  <m  his  bands  as 
wdl.  It  was  this  ooiidilion  diat  I  had  in 
mind  a  year  ago,  when  I  felt  that  to  se- 
lect nine  good  men  early  and  mould  them 


into  a  crew  was  a  better  plan  than  to  spend 
much  valuable  time  in  trying  to  pick  tiie 
best  nine  individual  men,  a  task  which, 
because  of  the  very  number  of  candidates, 
was  in  itself  next  to  impossible. 

"Jl  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  rowing 
graduates  of  Harvard,  as  well  as  the  intel- 
ligent  and  temperate  alumni  at  large,  feel 
that  rowing  in  the  University  has  really 
two  objectives: 

"First,  and  most  important — to  provide 
for  those  young  men  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  it  a  pleasant  and  beneficial  form 
of  exercise  in  which  every  participant,  re- 
gardless  of  his  value  as  a  university  can- 
didate, has  the  advatila^ze  f»f  not  onlv  the 
fine  equipment  that  the  University  ofteis. 
but  also  the  coaching  and  tlie  sport  of 
races. 

'^Second — that  the  so-called  more  im- 
portant crews,  which  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  iutercnllegiate  contests,  win  a 
fair  share  of  their  races,  and  make  in  the 
races  they  lose  a  creditable  and  sports- 
manlike showing.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  two  needs  will  not  prove  to  benefit 
each  other  in  their  development  and  in 

their  results. 

"Vou  have  been  given  an  outline  for 
the  coming  season,  which  has  been  plan- 
ned with  the  utmost  care.  I  hope  thai  you 
will  approve  of  it,  but  at  thtt  time  and  in 
the  future  we  shall  welcome  constructive 
criticism  of  the  rowing  regime  that  we 
are  attempting  to  carry  out.  You  will  also 
find  a  schedule  of  our  races,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  record  of  our  rivals  and  some- 
thing of  their  formidable  personnel  for 
the  coming  season. 

"We  shall  not  'alibi,'  whatever  defeats 
come  to  us  later;  but  I  hope  you  will 
realize  that  in  trying  to  establish  here  an 
efRcient  system  we  want  you  to  bear  with 
us  if  in  its  earlier  days  it  does  not  bring 
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the  complete  succea*  that  you  would  wish 

for  if. 

"The  points  which  this  plan  has  out* 
lined,  and  which  I  want  particularly  to 
call  to  your  attention  are  as  follows: 

"Fir^t  riiiif  all  of  thr  assistant  roaches 
will  ha\i'  tlip  iii(  rnli\p  of  a  ^  ale  contest, 
for  which  they  are  preparing  a  crew.  You 
will  be  intereated  to  know  that  in  one  of 
these  Yale  races  the  oarsmen  pay  their 
own  transportation  expenses,  and  are  the 
guests  of  their  rivals  in  their  college  dor- 
mitories. This  is  today  a  valuable  ex* 
ample  to  keep  in  mind. 

**Second — ^That  every  crew  which  goes 
on  the  river  has  a  race  as  an  ohjertive,  not 
simply  the  so-called  newspaper,'  or 
what  are  considered  the  impoitant  crews* 
and  that  the  classification  of  crews  is 
varied, — i.e.,  there  are  tint  fiftll,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  etc.,  crews. 

"Third — ^That  we  are  using  university 
oarsmen  to  help  us  coach  the  freshmen 
candidates.  This  arrangement  will  bene- 
fil  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  and 
will,  moreover,  educate  in  the  system, 
oarsmen  who,  as  graduates,  will  later 
form  our  staff  committees.  The  continued 
and  deadening  machine  and  tank  practice 
for  experienced  men  has  been  limited. 

"Fourth — That  the  university  candidates 
are  in  the  beginning  in  their  class  crews, 
stimulating  the  all  important  intramural 
contests.  Also  all  the  material  starts  each 
year  on  an  equal  basis.  Precaution  is 
being  taken,  however,  to  see  that  the  uni- 
versity crew  is  picked  four  wedcs  before 

its  first  rare. 

"Fifth — That  crews,  at  least  intraimiral- 
ly,  will  represent  the  Newell  and  Weld 
Clubs,  and  therefore  revive  more  notice* 
ably  the  names  of  those  benefactors  whidi 
these  clubs  suggest. 

"Sixth — That  we  are  securing  expert  ad- 
vice on  the  practice  of  running  as  a  method 
of  training  and  conditioning  oarsmen,  for 
uhich  we  have  to  thank  heartily  W.  J. 
Bingham.  'K>.  We  scrured  this  year  Dr. 
Joseph  Garland,  "15,  a  crew  physician 
who,  it  is  hoped,  can  continue  to  serve 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  who  will  give 


more  time  than  vwr  licforf  to  the  import- 
ant problems  of  atliictic  hygiene  and 
training.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene,  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  baaketball  team  during  this  winter. 

"Seventh^ — -That  coxswains  ami  mana- 
gers, at  least  of  the  freshman  ilass  under 
the  compulsory  athletic  requirement,  re- 
ceive the  opportunity  to  get  regular  exer- 
cise as  oarsmoi  with  the  attending  fun  in 
contests. 

"Eighth — Through  the  inaccuracy  of 
rumor,  a  misunderstanding  in  some  mindto 
as  to  the  function  of  the  members  of  die 
staff  committees  has  arisen.  As  you  will 
see  by  the  outline,  these  committees  are  to 
occupy  the  launches  only  twice  during  the 
early  April  trials.  At  diis  time  they  will 
observe,  not  coach,  the  university  and 
freshman  candidates.  At  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  they  will  submit  in  writing  what- 
ever data  they  have  made  on  the  special 
men  they  have  been  allotted  to  observe. 
These  data  may  enable  me  to  decide,  coup- 
led with  my  own  observations.  I>etween 
candidates  who  might  appear  nearly 
equal,  and  be  of  value  in  other  ways. 
Tlieir  presence  during  the  trials  will  also 
help  to  impress  upon  the  candidate:^  the 
fact  that  infinite  pains  are  being  taken  to 
determine  which  are  the  better  men.  This 
should  be  reflected  in  a  higher  squad 
morale. 

"I,ater.  in  mid-season,  all  the  stroke 
candidates,  for  example,  will  at  evening 
meetings  take  part  in  a  general  discussion 
of  rowing  principles  and  other  ntooted 
(]  nest  ions.  For  a  basis  of  discussion, 
questions  and  answers  are  being  prepared 
by  not  only  the  committee  members,  but 
also  by  other  Harvard  rowing  graduates. 
For  this  list  of  queTMS,  contributions  from 
any  Harvard  oarsman  will  be  most  wel- 
come. These  evening  meetings,  it  is 
hoped,  will  engender  not  only  oithusiasm 
but  also  intelligent  thought  on  the  many 
interesting  problems  o?  rowing.  To  this 
same  end.  a  library  of  books  on  tovsing 
is  being  put  in  the  gathering  rooms  of 
both  boat  houses.  I  want  it  sheolutely  un* 
derstood  Uiat  these  committees  will  not 
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constitute  the  'too  many  cooks  that  spoiled 
the  broth.'  Their  help,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  will  be  of  great  braefit.  The  system 
we  are  trying  to  establish  is  a  soH»lIed 
'one  man'  system. 

"F.a«tlv — That  the  great  number  of  single 
scullers  who  go  out  on  the  river  each  day 
— ninety  set  forth  on  a  single  aftenioon 
last  aiitunin--will  be  coached,  and  their 
interests  taken  care  of. 

"Next  for  a  word  about  the  1922  uni- 
versity and  freshman  crews.  We  have  but 
a  small  quota  of  last  year's  university 
crew  who  we  are  at  diis  moment  sure 
will  be  available  this  season.  We  all 
agree,  however,  that  the  crew  must  be 
pidced  early, — ^Aat  it  must  stand  ready  to 
meet  in  its  practice  any  other  Harvard 
crew  on  the  river,  for  any  distance,  at  any 
rale  of  ^trokiiii;,  at  any  sensible  time,  and 
to  come  out  on  top.  This  is  a  large  order, 
but  an  inspiring  goal.  There  is  but  <me 
(^jective  now  to  keep  in  mind,— the  Penn* 

svlvania  rare:  the  other  rafes  must  1>e 
taken  in  stride,  one  at  a  time,  without  un- 
due special  preparation. 

**As  for  the  freshmen,  the  past  autumn 
showed  that  good  material  is  available,  to 
which  a  physically  larger  quota  will  be 
added;  their  morale,  because  of  their  suc- 
cessful efforts,  should  be  hi^. 

**Some  of  you  remember  the  happy  in- 
troduction at  the  recent  spleiulid  football 
dinner  in  Boston,  when  Dean  Briggs  pre- 
sented Bob  Fisher, — ^who  by  the  way, 
has  given  me  Valuable  counsel — as  a  coadi 
who  swore  by,  and  not  at,  his  men. 
Though  I  occupied  last  season  and  again 
this  autumn,  along  with  good  old  *Freem,' 
the  'John  Harvard,*  and  only  coxswain 
voices  carry  far  on  the  Charles, — ^I  want 
yoii  to  realize  that  the  rowing  coaches 
al-o  are  men  who  'swear  bv  and  not  at 
tiieir  men.'  The  generous  spirit  in  which 
they  have  given,  and  are  giving,  me  their 
entire  support  proves  their  faithfulness  to 
Harvard  rowing.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
of  ambition  to  feel  that  he  occupies  any 
but  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  I  want 
yea  to  know  that  these  men,  though  pw- 
haps  necessarily  termed  assistant  ooadies, 


are,  in  the  spirit  of  lirlj)fuln«'ss  and  actual 
service  rendered,  head  coaches, — all  of 
them.  To  them  equally  will  be  due  what- 
ever successes  come  to  Harvard  rowing, 
and  let  me  repeat  that  Harvard  rowing  in 
this  sense  also  is  not  alone  Harvard  rac- 
ing. The  men  who  work  in  the  boat 
houses,  who  drive  the  launches,  who  do 
not  limit  their  woik  to  an  eight-hour  day, 
as  you  know  when  vou  rowed  home  long 
after  dark,  also  contribute  to  our  suc- 
cesses. The  university  shell  now  building 
is  a  tribute  to  *wild  Bill*  and  his  handi* 
work. 

"Through  the  kindness  of  C.  F.  Batchel- 
der,  Jr.,  '20,  we  are  having  the  present 
oouiies  on  tibe  Charles,  bodi  up  and  Aom 
stream,  remeasured  on  the  ice,— also  a 

one  and  seven -eii2;hths,  a  three-quarter  mile, 
and  a  one-half  mile  laid  out  up-stream;  a 
Henley  course  down  stream,  and  a  four- 
mile  course  for  purposes  of  trials.  No 
doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  unre- 
liability of  comparative  times  made  by  ri- 
vals, because  of  the  varying  conditions  of 
current,  tide,  and  wind,  but  when  a  crew's 
time  trials  over  a  given  course  are  consis- 
tently fast,  it  is  a  reliable  criterion  of 
speed  development,  I  have  never  known 
such  criteria  to  fail.  For  example,  Leh's 
crew  last  year  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Speath 
told  me,  from  their  first  trial  showed 
limes  many  seconds  faster  than  any  crew 
he  had  ever  had  on  Lake  CarneLMc.  Later 
they  proved  their  speed  in  both  races  and 
records. 

'^Finally,  before  we  turn  to  this  *me- 
ehanir  al  man'  to  illustrate  to  you  what 
tlieories  good  or  bad  I  have  on  rowing,  I 
beg  you  to  excuse  a  personal  r^erence. 
As  I  lode  about  me  and  see  the  faces  of  a 
number  of  Middlesex  S(  hool  graduates, 
several  of  whom  by  common  consent  are 
on  my  staff  committees,  I  realize  more 
than  ever  what  a  wrendi  it  has  been  to 
sever  the  intimate  connection  of  twenty 
vears  with  that  school.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  advice  of  Mr.  Winsor,  several  of 
the  trustees,  one  of  these  Dean  Briggs, 
who  had  a  double  opportunity  to  judge, 
I  should  nevw  have  been  able  to  make  up 
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my  mind  to  leave  Middlesex.  I  want  none 
the  less  to  express  my  gratefulness  to  Dr. 
Lee,  the  Graduate  Rowing  Committee,  and 
the  Corporation,  who  have  given  me  this 
opportunity  to  serve  Harvard. 

"Phvsiral  education  with  its  ideals  of 
sportisnianship  is  taking  on  a  new  dignity. 
President  Angell  of  Yale  has  recently  re- 
ferred lo  the  importance  of  high  moral 
standard-  in  inler<!  ludaslie  and  intercol- 
legiate sport  as  influences  for  good. 
Greece  and  Sparta  were  in  their  ascen- 
dency when  the  Olynpfe  games  were  held 
in  the  stadion.  Today  skill  with  the  jave- 
lin and  discuss  is  bein?  taujiht  on  Soldiers 
Field.  You  have  all  been  iniprt^sed  and 
gratified  with  the  examples  of  sportman- 
ship  that  thi.s  year's  Yale  football  game 
afforded.  It  is  my  desire  in  attempting  to 
fill  my  appointment  at  Harvard  that  I 
may  in  some  measure  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  physical  education  as  eac> 
emplified  in  our  sports  in  which  Harvard 
has  with  much  foresight  already  taken  the 
lead." 

YALE  BEATEN  AT  HOCKEY 

Harvard  defeated  Yale,  6  goals  to  2,  at 
hockey  in  the  Boston  Arena  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  11.  A  large  crowd  saw 
the  game,  but  there  were  some  vacant 
seats— a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate 
either  that  the  interest  in  Yale-Harvard 
hockey  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  or  that  the  general  expectation 
of  an  easy  Harvard  victory  adversely  af* 
fected  the  attendance. 

The  predictions  of  the  experts  were 
lealized,  and  Harvard  won  by  a  substantial 
margin,  but  during  the  first  two  periods  it 
looked  like  anybody's  game.  Harvard  did 
not  make  a  very  favorable  impression  at 
that  time;  some  of  the  critics  said  after- 
wards that  Captain  Owen  and  his  men 
were  suffering  from  oveT'Confidenoe,  but  it 
lodced  to  the  ordinary  oliserver  as  though 
they  were  perhaps  surprised,  but  also  out- 
played, by  the  New  Haven  team.  Har- 
vard did  not  "get  going"  until  the  final 
period,  when  the  Yale  players  seemed 
tired. 


Reid  of  Yale  made  the  lirst  score  of  the 
evening.  That  goal  came  early  in  the  first 
period;  it  disturbed  the  Harvard  sup- 
porters, who  had  expected  to  see  thrir 
team  run  away  from  its  rival,  hut  they 
were  relieved  when  Baker  and  Walker  in 
succession  scored  for  Harvard  and  thus 
put  the  home  team  ahead.  Late  In  the 
second  period,  however,  R«d  made  an* 
other  goal,  thus  tieing  the  score  and  once 
more  putting  the  Harvard  spectators  on 
pins  and  needles. 

In  the  final  period  the  Harvard  players 
broke  loose  and  scored  four  goals.  The 
Yale  net  was  under  fierce  attack  practical- 
ly all  of  the  time  and  the  Yale  goal-tender 
did  well  to  stop  as  many  shots  as  he  did. 
Owen  made  one  remarkable  goal;  he 
rushed  down  the  rink,  got  the  piirk  nn  one 
side  of  the  net,  skated  swiftly  around  the 
back  of  the  cage,  and  pushed  the  puck  in 
almost  before  Vogel  realised  what  was 
going  on. 

Tlie  summary  of  the  game  foUom: 

Harvard  Yalb 

Walker,  Hill.  I.w. 

r.w..  BaDdef,  Chisholm,  Murray 

Martin,  Walker,  Larocque.  c.  c,  Reid,  Bulkley 
Baker,  Larocque,  r.w.  I.w.,  Famsworth,  Bulkley 
Crosby.  Gratwick,  Ld.  r.d.,  Norrls 

Owpn,  r.d.  l.d.,  Criscom 

Higgins,  g.  g.,  Vogel 

Goab— Reid,  2;  Baker,  2;  Walker,  2;  Croeby; 
Owen. 

FRESHMAN  HOCKEY  TEAM 

The  Harvard  freahmen  defeated  St  Mark's 

$(>!inr)]  at  hockey,  fi  goal?  to  0,  at  Southboro 
on  Feb.  8,  and  were  defeated  by  Sl  Paul's 
School,  3  goals  to  0^  at  Gonoord,  N.  H.,  last 
Satmdsy  lAemeoa. 

BASEBALL  SEASON  BEGINS 
The  baseball  season  opened  last  Monday  even- 
ing with  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  candidates 
in  the  Living  Room  of  the  Harvard  Union.  Coach 
Slattery,  Captain  Conlon,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Nicholt, 
^86,  of  the  Baseball  Advisory  Committee,  were  the 
speakers.  The  battery  candidates  began  work  in 
the  Baseball  Cage  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  the 
fielding  candidates  wBl  not  be  called  for  about 
two  wedu.  Coach  Raymond,  newly  appointed  to 
direct  the  second  team,  will  orgaaiis  Us  nine 
fnm  ihoae  dropped  fraai  the  fint  naad. 
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YALE  DEFEATED  AT  BASKETBALL 
Har\'ard  defeated  Yale  at  hasketball.  26  points 
to  13,  on  Tuesday,  Fell.  7.  al  New  Haven;  and 
was  defeated  by  Dartmouth,  28  points  lo  20, 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  last  Saturday  evening.  The 
game  at  New  Haven  was  the  first  basketball 
contest  between  Yale  and  Harvard  for  thirteen 
years.  Harvard  was  ahead  from  the  beginning. 
Fitts,  who  played  an  alert  game  throughout, 
•cored  four  badteta  in  the  first  half.  When  the 
second  half  opened  Yale  took  the  floor  with 

renewiil  strenclh,  but  the  drfrriNiM-  work  of 
Black  and  Rudofakj,  and  the  scoring  of  Gordon 
and  McLeish,  kept  ffarvard  in  the  lead. 

The  pame  played  at  Hanover  as  part  of 
Dartmouth's  winter  carnival  was  hard  fought. 
Harvard  was  ahead  for  a  while  but  Dartmouth 
soon  took  the  lead.  CuIIen,  of  Dartmouth,  scored 
twelve  time«  from  the  foul-line  in  sixteen  chances. 
The  aummary  of  the  Yale  game  foUowa: 

Habvaiw  Yale 

MrI.eish,  Pallo,  r  f.  hg^  Kernan,  Miinper 

Cordon,  Lxiwenthal,  IJ.          r.g.,  Hass,  Stokes 

Fitts,  c.  c,  ConkHn,  Cooper,  Quinn 

Rudofsky,  Miller,  l.f.,  Baithrr.  Caswell 

Black,  Lg.  ri..  Cooper,  Sciioonmaker 

Score,  Harvurd  95^  Yale  IS.  Goals  from  floor, 

Fitts  1,  McLeish  2,  Gordon,  Black,  Lowenthal, 
Schoonmaker  2,  fiaither,  Quinn,  Munger.  Goals 
from  fool,  McLriah  8;  Baither  2,  Haaa.  Referee* 
0*Shea.  Umpire,  Moonejf.  Time  of  hakes,  20 
minutes, 

FRESHMAN  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

The  freshman  basketball  team  was  defeated 
by  the  Springiield  Collepe  freshmen,  31  points 
lo  23.  at  the  Freshman  Gymnasium  on  Feb.  8. 
The  freshmen  defeated  Tabor  Academy.  51 
points  to  13,  on  the  same  floor  last  Saturday. 

BRADLEE  STILL  SQUASH  CHAMPION 

Malcolm  Bradlee,  '22,  of  fioeton,  captain  of  the 
aniversity  squash  team,  is  for  the  tUid  year  In 
succession  squash  champion  at  HazvanL  In  tlie 
tournament  just  finished  Bradlee  defeated  R.  E. 
Smith,  *22,  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  finala,  16-14, 

1.'>-11,  l.S-9.     Uraiilc''  ri  rrivcil  a  pri/e  of  a  silver 

cigarette  case„and  Smith  received  a  medal  as  the 
nuuier-up. 

NEW  MANAGERS  OF  TEAMS 

Carl  \'  Cliandler,  '21,  of  Dorchester,  has  been 
choaen  manager  of  the  crosscountry  team,  and 
Philip  J.  Fitzgerald,  "23,  of  Brookline,  has  been 
chosen  assistant  manager.  F.dwin  O.  Pride,  '23, 
of  Somerville,  was  chosen  second  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  university  track  team  after  the  Ox* 
ford-Cambridge  meet  last  July. 


MORE  "GLASS  FLOWERS" 
Rudolph  Blaschka,  the  artist  who,  nith 
hU  fatlier,  modelled  the  famous  "glasa 
flowers"  in  the  Botanical  Mtisetmi  at  Har> 
vard  University,  has  befiiin  work  on  a  sup- 
plementary collection  of  glass  models  of 
grasses  and  sedges,  whidi  will  be  display* 
ed  on  their  compledon  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  Ware  collection  of  glass  flowers. 
Walter  Deane,  '70,  formerly  president  of 
the  New  Iilngland  Botanical  Club,  has  con- 
sented to  aid  in  providing  Herr  Blaadika 
with  American  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  now  models. 

TliP  Ware  collection  now  on  exhibition 
will  be  practically  complete  when  twenty 
models  and  fifty  magnified  anatomical  de- 
tall«»  now  in  the  artistes  studio  in  Ger- 
many, have  been  transported  to  this 
country.  It  is  unsafe  to  transport  them 
under  existing  conditions,  especially  sinoe 
their  removal  to  Boston  cannot  yet  be 
secured  "in  bond."  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
war  the  f!la«s  flowers  were  shipped  direct 
to  Boston  and  then,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Custom  House  oflioials,  were  carried  di- 
reedy  to  the  Museum  in  Cambridge  and 
were  unpacked  safely  at  the  Uiiiv er>iitv. 

TTie  collection  now  illustrates  KK)  fam- 
ilies of  flowering  plants,  SU)  genera,  and 
803  species,  and  there  are  more  than  3,200 
analytical  magnified  details.  The  range 
of  the  exhibition  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  these 
important  families  and  species  to  each 
other.  The  inimitable  skill  which  has 
copied  in  glass  everv  minute  detail  of 
structure  of  the  plants  has  heen  devoted 
solely  to  Harvard  University.  All  of  the 
specimens  which  have  been  made  since 
1895  are  the  artistic  handiwork  of  Rudolph 
Blaschka.  wlin  lias  r  arried  on  all  of  his 
study  and  his  modelling  sin;^le-handed  in 
his  studio  in  Germany. 

TWO  INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATES 

Til'-  PitI*l)urKli-Syracusc-Har\ard  triangular  de- 
hate,  arraniied  for  Feb.  25,  has  been  cancelled. 
In  its  plarc  two  iJiia]  meets  have  been  arranped 
hctwr't  n  the  del>atiiin  teams  of  Syracuse  and  Har- 
vard in  New  York  City  on  Feb.  2S,  and  Ohio 
Weslyan  and  Harvard  in  Cambridge  on  March  4. 
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PKCSIDENT  Gro68inan  of  the  Associat-  and  the  Univenily  may  he  developed.** 

ed  Harvard  Clubs  is  appointing,  one  The  members  of  this   new  committee 

hv  one,  the  conunittees  wliich  will  re-  are:  Malcolm  Donald,  '99,  Boston,  chair- 
port  for  the  meeting  in  Boston  next  June,  man;  Mark  A.  DcWolfe  Howe.  '87,  Bos- 
He  has  created  a  new  conmiittee — llie  Ion;  John  b.  Bryan,  LL.B.  '97,  Richmond. 
Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Students  Va.;  Walter  S.  McNeill,  LL3.  *0S,  Rich- 
and  Alumni  of  the  Graduate  Sdiools  to  mond,  Va.;  Emory  R.  Buckner,  LJLB.  107, 
the  University.    Mr.  Grossman  says:  New  York  (^ity;  X^'allace  B.  Donham,  '98, 

'Thr  extraordinary  development  of  the  Camhridge;  Henry  \V.  Dunn,  LL.B.  '02. 

graduate  schools  of  Harvard   University  Boston;   Kenneth  (".  M.  Sills.  A.M.  '03. 

has  brought  about  a  need  lor  serious  con-  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Pralh- 

sideration  of  the  relation  between  the  er  S.  McDonald,  Law  Memphis, 

graduates  of  diese  graduate  schools  and  Tenn.;  Jutian  W.  Mack,  LL.B.  'ST,  Qu- 

the  gradiiaif  s  of  the  College.   The  gradu-  eago;    Samuel    .\.  Evins.  LL.B.  *93,  At* 

ales  of  graduate  schools  have  no  place  in  lanta,   Ga.;    Charlie    H.    Haskins,  A.M- 

such  functions  as  (Commencement  Day  ex-  (Hon.)   '08,  Cambridge;  Henry  I.  Sims, 

ercises  or   in  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  LL.B.   '97,   Birmingham,   Ala.;  Charles 

meetings.   Reunions  are  the  reunions  of  K.  Robinson,  LL.B.  'Ol,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

College  classes.    There  is  little  or  no  oc-  Martin    H.    Ittner,    A.M.    *95,  ieney 

casion  for  the  graduates  of  the  graduate  City,  N.  J.;  Frank   Aydelotte,  A.M.  tB, 

schools  to  celel>rate  with  their  classes,  or  Swarthmore    College,    Swarthmore.  Pa.; 

to  give  efVei  live  expression  to  their  devo-  William  A.  iNeilson,  A.M.  "9(>,  Smith  Col- 

titm  to  the  department  in  which  they  were  lege,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Jaroes  R.  As- 

students  or  to  the  University  to  which  they  gell,  A.M.  '92,  Yale  University,  New  Hsr- 

undoubtedly  have  a  strong  sense  of  loyal-  en.  Conn.;  Edward  .S.  Bentley,  LL.B.  '17. 

tv.    Even  in  some  of  the  constituent  clul>s  T,awrenre.  L.  L.  N.  Y.:  .Au-tiri  W.  Soft, 

graduates  of  the  graduate  deparlinenls  of  LL.B.  '09,  Cambridge;  John    L.  I.o^f^, 

the  Lniversity  who  are  not  also  graduates  A.M.  '03,  Cambridge;  Michael  F.  Carnev. 

of  the  College  are  allowed  to  feel  their  ^96^  Boston;  Worth  Hale,  Harvard  Medi- 

difference  from  the  College  graduates.  cal  School,  Boston;  Edgar  H.  Wells.  "ST. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  University  is  on  New  York  City;  LeBaron  R.  Briggs.  '75. 

fhi>i  :i(  (  nunt  deprived  to  a  large  extent  of  Cambridge;  John  K.  Clark.  LL.B.  "02.  Np*r 

the  advantagf^  that  would    aic  rue  to  it  York  City;  A.  Crawford  Greene,  Law  ^7- 

were  there  no  such   great  dilVeience  be-  '09,  San  Francisco, 

tween  College  graduates  and  graduate  George  D.  Markham,  *81,  of  St  Lmus. 

school  graduates.  is  chairman  of  the  important  Committee 

"T  feel  that  the    Associated    Harvard  on  Service  to  the  University.    The  (>tfi<'r 

(^ulvs  can  make  a  real  contriluitiim  to  the  members  are:  Edgar  H.  Wells,  '97.  N'** 

University  by  appointing  a  conunittee  to  York  City;  G.  Cook  Kimball.  '00.  Pitt*- 

give  this  subject  careful  thought  and  to  burgh;  Roger  Pierce,  '04,  Boston;  John 

render  a  report  which  may  suggest  to  the  W.  Hallowell,  'Ol,  Boston;  Guy  Esneisdn. 

organized  graduates,  as  well  as  to  the  I  ni-  '08.  New  York  City;  James  Duncan  Ptif- 

versity.  ways  in  which  a  belter  relation-  lips,  '97,  Boston;  Joseph   P.  (Cotton,  ^f"- 

ship  l>etw»H*n  these  classes  of  men  and  be-  New  York  City;  Clarence  K.  Wilson.  %• 

tween  the  graduates  of  graduate  schools  Washington,   D.   C;  John  J.  Rowc  "06, 
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(jfu  iiinati;  Rirhard  Inglis,  "03,  Cleve- 
land; Roger  Merriman,  '96,  Cambridge; 
Frederick  W.  Dewart,  *90,  SHcane;  Minot 
Simons.  "91,  Boston;  W.  W.  Fisher,  "Oi, 
Dallas;  Joseph  D.  HitcSi,  Denver. 

Mr.  Crossman  says  in  regard  to  the 
Luinniittee  on  a  Memorial  to  the  Harvard 
Men  Who  Gave  Their  Lives  in  the  War: 

**TI»e  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  subject 
of  a  suitable  Memorial  to  the  Harvard 
riit'ii  ulio  jrave  their  lives  in  the  World 
War.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-one 
Harvard  men  died  while  enlisled  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Allies.  The  result  thus  far  obtained  by 
the  As*.ociated  Harvard  Clubs  has  l)een 
fhe  adoption  to  ^oiiu-  extent  of  the  sufi- 
gesiion  tiiat  a  general  plan  be  followed 
for  the  future  physical  development  of  the 
University.  The  Univereity  has  appointed 
«  committee  of  advisors  on  architectural 
plaa*.  Moreover,  the  University  has  also 
Voted  to  place  memorial  tablets  in  the 
rooms  formerly  occupied  by  men  who 
were  killed  in  the  War,  and  John  Singer 
Sarpmt  has  been  commissioned  to  paint 
Tnemorial  pictures  on  the  two  panels  on 
the  slairrase  of  the  VI  idener  l.ibrarv. 

"But  there  still  remains  the  Memorial. 
As  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Gttbs,  I  am  now  appointing  a  committee, 
with  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  as  its  chair* 
man.  \i>  consider  this  subject  and  to  so- 
licit siigL'''>f ions  as  to  the  form  this  Me- 
morial shall  lake.  This  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  report  to  the  Associated  Har* 
vard  Clubs  in  time  for  its  next  meeting  in 
Boston.  June  16  and  17.  whalevw  sugges- 
tion* the  committee  ha'-  been  able  to 
gather  as  neli  as  its  own  mommendations 
V  to  which  suggestion  or  suggestions 
abould  be  adopted.** 
The  members  of  the  Committee  are: 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '08,  Chairman,  New- 
York  City;  W.  M.  Kendall,  76.  \,  w  ^'..rk 
City;  John  L.  du  Fais,  77,  Newport,  U.  I.; 
Charles  Moore,  78,  Washington,  U.  C; 
Leonard  Wood,  M.D.  *84,  Manilla,  P.  L; 
Charles  H.  Brent,  S.T.D.  (Hon  i  13,  Buf- 
(>lo:  John  Singer  Sargent,  AruD.  (Hon.) 


'16,  Condon,  Eng.;  Albert  T.  Perkins,  '87, 
St.  Louis;  Arthur  Woods,  '92,  New  York 
City;  John  A.  Gade,  *%,  New  York  City; 
John  C.  Ward,  *96,  Eric,  Pa.;  A  C 
Thacher.  '97,  New  York  City:  James  H. 
Hvde,  '98,  Paris.  France;  H.  U.  Dihblee, 
'99,  San  Francisco;  G.  G.  MiMurtrv,  '99. 
New  York  City;  Dwighl  F.  Davis,  '00, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Raymond  O.  Brackett, 
'04,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  '04,  New  York  (  ilv;  Robert 
Grant.  Jr.,  '06.  London,  Fnir.:  Francis  R. 
Applcton,  Jr.,  07,  New  York  City;  Walter 
G.  Thomas,  '07,  WoUaston,  Mass.;  Law- 
rence G.  White,  '08,  New  Yoric  City;  Ar- 
thur G.  Cable,  '09,  Hubbard  Woods,  111.; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  '09,  Washington. 
I).  C:  Hanford  MacNider,  '11,  Mason 
City,  la. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  KANSAS  CITY 
The  report  made  by  Jay  M.  Lee,  Law 
'02-O^L  when  he  retired  last  month  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Kansas  City  gives  such  an  impressive 
showing  of  what  Harvard  men  and  Har- 
vard organisations  can  accomplish  al- 
though they  may  be  remote  from  Cam- 
. bridge  that  the  report  is  here  printed: 

The  activities  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas 
City  for  the  year  whicli  is  just  closing  may  be 
bridly  reviewed  as  ff>lioM>: 

On  the  fvcninp  of  Vrh.  7,  1921,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  the  Harvard  Club  held  iu  annual 
dinner  and  eleeti«n  of  oCcers  for  the  succeeding 
year.  Professor  J.  I  .  T.ow«*s.  of  Harvard,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  and  principal  speaker. 

On  Feb.  19,  1921,  a  speeial  meeting  of  the 
Qnb  was  bdd  at  tlie  rni\cr*ity  Club  at  3  P.  M. 
to  oouider  plana  for  the  coining  year.  Special 
invitations  to  be  present  had  been  issued  to 
Harvard  men  in  the  surrounding  territory  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  The  Club  had  as  its  guests 
Albert  T.  Perkins,  '87,  of  St.  Louis,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Alumni  .Association,  and  E. 
M.  Grossman,  "96,  also  of  St.  Louis,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  the 
Southwestern  Division. 

.\t  this  me^'iling  fh'"  suhji'rt  of  reviving  tin-  ac- 
tivities of  the  Harvard  Club  of  ICaivsa>  v^as 
brought  into  discussion.  The  Harvard  Club  of 
Kan*;i<  Tity  offered  its  cooperation  to  that  end 
an  offer  which  the  Kansas  men  present  accepted 
in  cordial  spirit— <Bnd  plans  were  developed  for 
the  immediate  leorganiaation  of  the  Kansas  Clab. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  as  a 
retult  of  the  initiative  stirred  up  in  this  meeting 
the  Kansu  Club  has  come  into  a  new  life,  with 

pood  prospects  for  the  future.  At  this  meeting, 
alto,  the  Kansas  City  Club  adopted  a  new  con- 
Mitution  and  by-Iawi. 

On  May  10,  1921,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  we  were  addressed  by  Henry  Pen- 
nypaeker,  W,  Chahrman  of  the  Connittee  on  Ad> 
mission  at  Harvard  College.  P»-nnypacker 
)iad  earlier  in  the  day  spoken  at  several  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  city;  and  numbers  of  hiiih 
school  and  preparatory  school  boys  mttt  gUCStS 
of  the  Club  at  this  luncheon. 

On  May  14^  on  the  Country  Day  School 
grounds,  the  annual  has<'l>all  games  between  the 
Harvard,  Yali-,  and  Princeton  alumni  were 
played. 

On  May  30,  Memorial  Day,  presentation  was 
made  to  the  Kansas  City  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  of  a  trophy  cup,  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  winning  troop  for  dEcienqr  in  scout 
work.  The  presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of 
tbe  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  City  by  Parker  B. 
Francis,  '08,  chairman  of  the  Club's  SporU  Com- 
mittee. 

In  Jiinr.  1021.  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  State 
University  of  Kansas,  Dr.  £.  H.  JLindley,  Grad. 
'DM5,  was  installed.   On  Ibis  occasion  B.  N. 

Simpson,  '9.3,  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas 
City,  was  the  official  representative  of  Harvard 
Iniversity. 

The  twrnty  third  annual  meeting  of  the  .\5- 
sociated  Harvard  Qubs  was  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  June  10>11,  1921.  The  Harvard  Qub 
of  Kansas  City  was  represented  by  its  President 
and  its  Treasurer,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Miles.  As 
authorized  by  the  Club,  an  invitation  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  by  our  Secretary  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  1922  meeting  in  Kansas  City.  .At  Mil- 
waukee, however,  the  Boston  delegation  strongly 
urged  that  the  1922  meeting  be  held  in  that 
city.  Your  President  took  ibe  floor  and  withdrew 
Kansas  City's  claims  in  favor  of  Boston,  with 
the  expressed  assurance,  however,  that  we  would 
be  in  line  asking  for  tbe  1923  meeting.   At  the 

election  of  officers  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  for  the  succeeding  year,  £.  M.  Grossman, 
^  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  President.  For 
bis  successor  as  Vice-President  for  tbe  South- 
western Division  (comprising  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexi- 
co) our  own  fellow-member,  Leighlon  Mile«,  "OT, 
was  elected.  Mr.  Miles  had  previously  done 
much  active  work  in  tbls  territory,  and  bis  elec- 
tion was  an  approjuiate  and  fortunate  one. 

On  Sept.  30,  1921,  the  Club  held  a  well-at- 
tended luncheon  at  the  University  Club,  as  a  "get- 
together"  following  the  vacation  period:  and  had 
as  its  special  guest  Dwight  L.  Sisco,  M.D.  '19. 

On  Dec.  St  1921,  a  substantial  delegation  rep- 


resented the  Cli^  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  itt 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Central  High  Sdiool, 
when  presentation  was  made,  on  behalf  of  the 
Club,  by  Justin  D.  Bowersock,  '92,  of  a  •^ilv.  r 
football  trophy,  to  be  contested  for  by  tbe  high 
schools  of  Kansas  City. 

The  scholarship  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  City  was  awarded  this^ 
year  to  Jack  P.  Cbesney,  '25,  of  Wettport  Higbr 

School.  He  entered  Harvard  at  tbe  bcgimiing 
of  the  present  academic  year. 

In  this  connectkm  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to- 
report  tl»at  tlie  recipient  of  our  scholarship  last 
year.  .Magnus  B.  Lowenthal,  '23,  is  apparently 
making  good  in  scholarship,  and  bas  been  playing^ 
on  the  university  basketball  team  as  well. 

The  scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas- 
(to  the  fund  for  which  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Kansas  City  has  contributed)  was  awarded  as  a 
loan  to  Harold  R.  Hall,  of  Pratt,  Kan.  He  is  a 
student  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, in  which  he  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  "Business  Sduwl  Qub,"  composed 
of  all  the  men  in  the  SdlOOl. 

There  are  this  year  twenty-six  Kansas  City  men- 
in  Harvard,  of  whom  nineteen  are  in  tbe  College; 

nine  of  the  latter  are  frf  >^!irni  n. 

On  the  days  of  tbe  Harvard-Princeton  and 
Harvard-Yale  football  games  speeid  wires  were 
run  to  the  I'niversity  Club  for  receiving  the  do* 
tailed  returns  from  the  games  as  played. 

The  oficers  of  the  Gob  have  endeavored  t» 
keep  not  only  our  own  cnmmnnify  hut  the  con- 
tiguous territory  in  touch  with  its  activities  and 
witb  Harvard  Inleiests.  Notices  and  reports  on 
matters  of  interest  have  been  from  time  to  time 
mailed  to  Harvard  men  in  the  city  and  also  in 
Western  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Several  of  the 
Club  oflScers  went  lo  Topeka  to  attend  a  meeting- 
there  last  May  of  Kansas  Harvard  men,  who 
had  as  their  guest  Professor  Lewis  R.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Miles  has  also  attended  similar  meetings  in 
Wichita  and  Lawrence. 

The  Membership  Committee,  headed  by  H.  J. 
Smith,  '13,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Miles,  as  an  olBcer  of  our  Club  and  as  Vice-Presi- 

dent  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  has  made 
an  earnest  and  sneceBsful  effort  to  increase  the 
membership  of  both  die  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas- 

City  and  the  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas;  and  both 
clubs  are  in  active  working  condition.  Tliere  is 
opportunity  for  much  constructive  woik  by  the 
Chib  diirin<r  the  cominp  year;  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  conhdence  to  the  continuing  increase 
of  its  activities  and  usefulaess  under  its  new 

officers. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  omit  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has 
at  all  times  been  shown  by  the  University  authori- 
ties in  varioBS  eapacitiea  in  making  tbe  Harvard 
Clubs  tbrongboot  tbe  country  effective  represen- 
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Utives  of  Harvard's  ideds  and  ctaadarda.  The 
HAavARD  Am  MM  Bi  uxTiN  is  an  effective  and 
intcreating  bond  o<  commanication  between  the 
Unhreraitr  and  iu  alnmnt,  as  well  as  between 

Hjrvjrd  nirn  in  tlic  country  at  lar^tt-;  and  I  can 
not  too  strongly  impress  on  every  Harvard  man 
his  loM  if  he  does  not  icoeive  it  refndarly. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  LOUISIANA 

Tite  Harvard  Club  ol  Louisiatui  lud  its  annual 
neettng  and  dinner  on  Fehmary  2,  at  Gdatoire's 

in  \pw  Orleans.  J.  L.  Ororato.  Law  W  W.  tfn- 
president  of  the  club,  presided.  The  speaker 
WAS  Henry  PennyiMcker,  "88,  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Admission.  Tlie  principals 
(rf  several  of  the  New  Orleans  preparatory  schools 
were  gaesi«. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  R.  B.  Montgomery,  '90; 
111  vice>president.  Monte  \L  Leiiiunn,  ^OS;  2d 
nee-pmident,  E.  S.  Hatcli,  M.D.  "99;  aecratary- 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Dunbar.  Jr.,  LLB.  *14. 

The  men  at  the  dinner  were:  E.  C  Palmer,  '87. 
J.  L.  Onorato,  Law  '89-90,  R,  B.  Montgomery,  "90, 
C  H.  Hyams,  Jr.,  "92,  M.  A.  Aldrich.  ^95.11. 
Umann.  '9fi.  A.  L  Weil.  '96,  S.  E.  Reer. 
David  Sesaler.  '96,  F.  S.  Weia.  99,  £.  S.  Hatch, 
M.D.  "99,  E.  S.  Latarm.  "08,  S.  W.  Stern,  S. 
F.  Morw,  B.A  S.  '06,  TI.  W.  Kaiser,  '07,  Jacob 
Lemann,  '07,  Lcnthall  \K  yman,  '11,  C.  E.  Dunbar, 
Jr„  LL.B.  '14,  H.  M.  Levy.  'IS,  G.  A.  Dreyfus. 
LLB.  '17.  I.  S.  Heller.  LL.B.  '17.  0  T.  Schwartz, 
'18.  S.  T.  AIcus,  Jr.,  '21,  E,  W.  Fe^blwnan,  '21,  E. 
K.  Nevdrarger,  '21. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BUFFALO 
The  annual  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  was  held  at  the  Iroquois 
Hotel  in  thai  city  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
Frb.  4.  President  Lester  F.  Gilbert,  '06,  pre- 
sided. The  Treasurer,  Welles  V.  Moot,  DIb,  re» 
ported  a  balance  of  $300  on  hand. 

Walter  D.  Head.  '02.  for  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee reported  that  Oviatt  McConnell,  '24,  had 
received  a  acholarabip  from  the  Club  for  the  paat 
year.  Mr.  Head  urged  that  funds  he  appropriated 
to  continue  the  two  scholarships  which  the  Qldl 
had  previoualy  agreed  to  maintain. 

Horton  H.  Heath,  Tl,  reported  for  the  Foot- 
ball Cup  (!i>inmittec  that  Mastrn  Park  High 
School  had  won  the  cup  for  the  season  of  1921. 
H«  said  that  competition  for  the  Cup  had,  by 

action  of  tile  Executive  Board  durinp  the  paat 
year,  been  limited  to  Buffalo  High  Schools. 

The  Secretary,  Leonard  R.  Binell,  *10,  re- 
ported that  the  riiib  !iad  increased  Its  member 
ship  by  fifteen,  liut  had  suffered  llie  loss  of  two 
old  and  honored  members,  Thomas  Cary,  *74i  and 
Professor  A.  C.  Richardson,  "73.  The  .Secretan' 
farther  reported  that,  upon  the  suggestion  of 


the  Executive  Board,  the  Committee  on  .^dmianoa 

at  Cambridge  had  publi-lied  <iii  .i  ^lleet  of  paper 
a  statement  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
Harvard  College  and  the  En^neering  SchooL  The 
-iijrfrc'^iiiin  i>  that  such  a  sheet  should  be  posted 
in  each  secondary  school  to  give  any  student  who 
might  have  an  idea  ol  going  to  Harmrd  College 
a  clear  ill' .1   'f  t'i'-  Tf(iiK;>>inenfs  for  entrance. 

The  followinf:  othccrs  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  John  P.  Williaau,  103; 
vice  president.  Waller  R.  Lord.  '06;  sj-i-rr-tary. 
Frederirk  C.  Stevens.  Jr  .  '11;  tria>urer,  George 
H.  FieM.  iV,. 

Edward  H.  L*'tchworth,  '02.  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  A$>»<H-iated  Harvard  Clubs  and  urged  a  large 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  that  organ tution  in 
Boston  next  June. 

The  dinner  follovred  the  burinem  meeting,  and 
after  the  dinner  President  Gilbert  pres<'nled  Dean 
Briggs  who  received  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
He  spoke  of  the  better  feeling  between  Harvard 
and  Yale.  toM  maiiv  anecdotes  abiuil  lix-ndx-rs 
of  the  Faculty,  and  closed  with  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  Aducatioii.  He  waa  frequently  tppkud* 
ed  Motion  pictnte*  of  the  Yale  foodnU  fmne 
were  then  shown. 

John  P.  WiUiama,  1)6^  the  newly-elected  Preal- 
dent,  then  assumed  the  duties  of  his  olBcew 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Chicago  will  be  held  at  the  University  Club  in 
lliat  city  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  Feb.  21. 
President  Lowell  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  program  will  contain  several  special  features 
wluch  will  make  the  dinner  unusually  interesting. 
A  very  large  attendance  is  expected.  Raymond  E. 
Diniela,  20  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL  CLUB  SMOiCER 

The  Business  School  Club  held  a  smoker  in  the 
Uidng  Room  of  the  Union  on  Feb.  fi.  The  apeak- 

ers  wt-T,-  Dean  Doidiani,  who  discus-sed  "Jobs  for 
Business  School  Studenta";  Richard  l^nnihan,  of 
the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Bualneas  Research,  who 

told  how  Business  .School  sttnlenls  niisiht  make 
use  of  the  Bureau;  and  N.  11.  Borden,  2  (irad, 
Bu< .  oi  Hiuilder,  Colo.,  Editiir  in-<  Jiirf  of  the 
fortiicouiing  Harvard  niisimss  Weriew,  who  dea» 
cribed  the  plans  fur  that  publication. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  CLASS  SMOKER 

The  class  of  1924  at  the  Harvard  Dental  Sdiool 
hdd  ita  annual  smoker  at  the  Copley  S^iuare 

Hotel,  Boston,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  10.  Dean 
Lugc-nc  H.  Smith  of  the  iK-ntal  ScIhmiI,  K.  K. 
Davenport,  D.M.D.  '20,  assistant  in  Operative 
DentiMry.  and  H.   E.  Tingley.   D.NLD.   '18,  in 
structur  in  Operative  Dentistry,  were  the  speakers. 
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COLLEGE  EXAMINATIONS,  ETC 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Mr.  Straus's  remarks  in  his  recent  letter 
to  the  Bulletin  are  so  much  to  the  point 
and  ao  clearly  expressed  diat  they  canoot 
fail  to  arouse  apposite  criticinil  of  the 
Harvard  systetn  nt  education  amongst  all 
who  liave  heen  Uunidng  about  it.  Though 
I  do  not  assent  to  his  conclusions,  they  evi- 
dently strike  at  the  roots  of  the  matter  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  joininfi  issue 
with  him  on  such  a  plane.  1-irst,  then,  for 
hia  three  specific  suggestions  and  later  for 
a  brief  touch  upon  principles. 

To  number  one  of  these  suggestions  I 
beg  leave  to  reply  that  few  freshmen  have 
the  prescience  to  define  the  future  trend  of 
their  intdlectual  development  This  is  a 
practical  contention  and  may  be  verified 
from  records  showing  the  mutability  of 
freshmen  fields  of  concentration  during 
their  soi^more  and  Junior .  years.  But 
apart  from  this,  I  would  suggest  that  iriial 
the  student  eotnes  to  Harvard  for  is  some- 
thing perfectly  definable  and  not,  outside 
certam  limits,  the  subject  of  his  choke  at 
all :  he  comes  to  get  a  coll^  education. 

Mr.  Straus's  second  suggestion  is  cer- 
tainly very  apt.  Only,  in  the  leap  from 
changing  the  OEaniination  system  to  aub- 
atitnting  oral  for  written  examinations  (as 
he  appears  to  advocate),  we  doubt  he  has 
fully  considered  the  intermediate  expedi- 
ents. There  are  patent  faults  in  the  oral 
examination — its  haphaaard  choice  cC 
questions,  the  etourdt'ssement  of  the  ex- 
aminee, for  instance — which  make  it  of 
value  only  in  certain  cases  auauliary  to 
the  written  examination.  On  the  odier 
hand,  the  writer  ha.s  had  the  opportunity 
of  looking  into  the  English  system,  and 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  our  remedy 
may  be  found  in  changing  the  type  of  ex- 
amination  rather  than  in  abolishing  it  al- 
together. "The  written  examination 
usually  is  a  better  test  of  retentive  mem- 
ory, rather  than  a  sound  comprehension  of 
the  principles  and  iclation«"  -it  usually 
is  at  Harvard,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  written  examinations  must  he  of  this 
descriptim.     Questions  presupposing  a 


knowledge  of  the  critical  fads  and  requir* 
ing  constructive  thought  based  upon  them 

are  what  are  required.  The  technique  of 
examining  is  difficult  and  we  have  much  to 
learn  about  it  from  abroad.  Already 
some  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  understand 
it;  may  this  leaven  be  allowed  to  work! 

The  tiiird  suggestion  is  a  bit  diaphanous, 
and  rightly  so,  as  the  application  of  the  tu> 
lorial  system  is  far  ahead  of  us  and  will 
require  a  gmxl  deal  of  experimentation. 
There  are  serious  objections  to  the  half 
measures  adopted  at  present;  the  English 
system  has  its  obvious  faults.  The'prin> 
ciple  on  which  all  these  are  based,  how- 
ever, is  a  closer  relation  between  Faculty 
and  undergraduate,  involving  a  less 
haughty  attitude  in  tlie  former  aiid  a  more 
sincere  attitude  in  the  latter.  But  all  this, 
I  repeat,  is  in  the  future  and  there  are 
other  things  to  occupy  our  attention  first. 

So  much,  then,  for  practical  critidBm. 
The  underlying  theory  of  college  educa- 
tion becomes  in  point:  its  apex,  particu- 
larly, the  aim  of  a  college  education.  Mr. 
Straus  has  summariaed  Dr.  Eliot*a  and  Dr. 
LowdPs  guiding  principles  with 
Originally,  Dr.  Eliot's  principle  was  to 
have  no  principle,  but  he  was  forced  to 
modify  this  bold  educational  anarchy  ao 
that,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century^s  direc- 
tion, we  find  him  stating  "the  problem  will 
be  to  devise  checks  ...  as  experience  has 
shown  ...  (to)  the  freedom  of  study.*' 
Note  that  the  checks  to  freedom  were  still 
empirical.  It  was  left  to  Dr.  Lowell  to 
form  them  into  a  principle  which  he  has 
fairly  summarized  as  *1aiowing  a  little  of 
everything  and  something  wdl."  I  know 
that  both  Presidents  have  expressed  otJier, 
dilTerent,  principles,  but  tlie  above  are  so 
obviously  justified  by  their  concurrent  col- 
lege system  that  they  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  its  foundation. 

1  do  not  hei^itate  to  say  that  I  think  both 
are  wrong.  The  errors  of  Dr.  Eliot  s  po- 
sition have  been  discovered  in  the  passing 
of  time.  The  error  of  Dr.  Lowell's  posi- 
tion, like  the  error  of  our  examination  sys- 
tem, is  couched  in  the  word  "knowing."* 
The  student  is  tau^t  to  know  and  not  to 
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think:  the  emphasis  resto  on  the  memory 
and  not  the  intellect. 

I  must  leave  the  subject  here.  An  ade- 
quate disciusion  does  not  come  within  die 
■nnipass  of  this  Ipller,  already,  I  fear,  too 
long.  I  l)e!ieve  that  Dr.  Lowell  realizes 
the  difficulty  of  his  p(»ition  in  part  but 
not  in  full;  as  he  is  now  trjping  to  remedy 
it.  there  is  danger  of  his  taking  the  wrong 
track.  At  any  rate,  a  statement  of  just 
how  he  has  modified  the  principle  set 
forth  in  his  190a09  report  (if  indeed  he 
considers  he  has  modified  it  al  all)  would 
be  welcomed  by  all. 

R.  Amory  Thorndike,  *21. 

Christ's  College, 

Candwidge,  England. 

FROM  COXSWAIN  BURNHAM»  '70 
To  the  Efitmr  of  the  Bulletin: 

In  order  that  die  prespnt  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  may  not  tnislcfl  hv  the  rp- 
publication  of  somr  unfavorable  c.om- 
ments  upon  the  attitude  of  the  British 
public  towards  ^e  Harvard  four  of  1869, 
it  should  be  emphatirallv  stated  that  the 
Harvard  crew  all  signed  a  letter  at  the 
time  ^'stating  thai  the  Oxford  crew  treated 
Ae  Harvard  crew  courteously  and  beat 
them  fairly.** 

Arthur  Bi  rnham,  70, 

Cottwain  of  th<>  Harvard  Four  of  IM9. 

18«6  LUNCHEON 
Tlip    fourteenth    annual    sub»cription  claas 
luncheon  of  the  claaa  of  1886.  Harmrd  College, 
will  be  held  al  the  Harvard  Club  nf  Boston  at  1 
P.  M .  on  Saturday.  February  18.    The  price  of 
the  luncheon  w'\]\  be  $2.50.    Menben  of  the 
riaaa  are  aaked  to  notify  the  secretary,  TbooiM 
Tifeitten  Baldwin,  201  DeTonahire  St..  Boston,  a« 
■Hi«on  a*  possible  whether  thev  will  be  prcoent. 
The  notice  of  the  dinner  is  siKned  by  the  Clam 
Coounittee — FVederid    C.    Hood,  chabaian,^ 
Thoma*  TiteMon  Baldwin.  William  C.  Boirden,' 
Odin  Roberts,  and  Theodore  Sedgwick. 

PAPAL  EXHIBITS  AT  WlbENER 

AnMMif  the  exhibits  at  the  Treasore  Raom  of 
the  ^dener  Uhrary  are  a  letter  wrftten  by  Dr. 
Achille  Ratti.  recently  e!n  !<-fl  Popr  of  tlx  R-im  ui 
Catholic  Church,  two  po«t  cards  signed  by  him, 
and  two  of  his  published  works.  The  letter  is  ad' 
dfeswd  to  Praf«MorC  R.  LuuBaa,  Wales  Prafes- 


sor  of  Sanokrit  at  Harvnrrl,  and  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Oriental  Series,  and  acknowledges  re- 
ceipt of  a  volume  of  that  aeries  at  the  .\mbro«iaB 
Lilurary  at  Milan,  of  which  Dr.  Ratti  was  then 
libnriaii.  The  published  works  are  an  edlttoo  sf 
the  "Acts  of  the  Churrli  nf  Milan"  in  four  vol- 
umes, and  "Notes  on  an  Early  Manuscript  of  the 
Satins  «f  JavoaaL" 

CALENDAR 
FiuuA\,  FtB.  17. 
Gymnastic  meet,  Hamrd-M.  L  T<4Iaverfocd,  at 

M.  L  T. 

Satcrday,  Feb.  18. 
Hockey,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Boston; 
Harvard  fredhmen  vs.  Yale  freehnieB,  at  New 
Haven. 

Gynnsstic  team,  Hamrd  vs.  M.  I.  T.,  at 

M.LT. 

Wrestling  team,  iltrvard  w.  Springfield  Cot* 

Irpr.  at  ,'^prinpfield. 

Fencing,  Pennsylvania  vs.  Harvard,  at  Phil- 
addpUa. 

SOWDAY,  F^.  19. 

.\ppleton  Cliapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preadiert 
Rev.  Raymond  Calldns,  D.D.,  minister  of  the 
First  Church  in  Cambridpr  (Congregational). 

Lecture  on  "The  Surgical  Emergencies  of 
Childhood,*  Dr.  Jaoies  S.  Stone,  Hsiwd  Modi- 
csl  School,  Longwood  Ave..  Boston,  4  P.  M. 

MotroAY,  F^.  20. 
Lecture  on  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  Pro- 
fessor LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  75,  Sanders  Theatre 
8  P.  M,,  for  the  Radcliffe  Endowment  FSnd. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  21. 
BsskedMll,  Harvard  vs.  Rhode  Island  Stste 

College,  at  Oamhridgo;  Harvard  frsshmOB  VS. 
M.  L  T.  freshmen,  at  Cambridge. 

FtaDAT.  Ta.  34. 

Badcetl)all.  Ilarvani         Tuft?,  at  Cainhridge. 
Wrestling,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  M.  I.  T.  fresh- 
men, at  CaBsbridgSt 

Saturday.  Fes.  SS. 
Baskeibmil,  Harvard  (reshamn  vs.  Eaeter,  at 

Exeter. 

Hockey,  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Track,  CorneU-Dartmooth-Harvsrd  triangular 
meet  at  Moehanies  Hall,  Boston. 

Fendng,  Harvarr)      naitmoath,  at  Cambridge. 

GymBBBlIc  mn\.  Harvard  vs.  Dartmoutii,  at 
Cambridge. 

.Si'ND^Y,  Feb.  26. 

.\ppieton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  pteodier, 
Rer.  CTsrence  .A.  Bsrhonr.  D.D.,  President  of 
Roclifsti  i  Tlu  Mlniiii  al  Sfmin.irv.  Hix  tic'.ter,  N.  Y. 

Lecture  on  "What  becomes  of  the  Food  We 
Eat,"  Dr.  Thome  M.  Carpenter,  Harvard  Med* 
ical  School,  Longvraod  Ave,,  Bootoo,  4  P.  IL 
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*73— The  luune  of  the  new  eeeretary  of  the 

class  is  William  B.  H.  Dowse,  not  William  H.  B. 
DowHr.  US  thr  BinxETiN  said  la-it  wrtk. 

Tl-  The  engagement  of  Richard  H.  Dana, 
LIJ3.  T7.  to  Mn.  Jamee  F.  Mumford  of  New 
York  has  hem  annonnced. 

"7.>  Manle\  \.  Raymonii  lias  movrd  his  law 
office  from  1S6  Broadway  to  114  Liberty  St., 
(near  IVinity  Piece)  New  York  City. 

77 — Jarnos  Byrne  one  of  thr  syndicate  which 
has  recently  hoiittht  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
New  York  Eveninfi  Post. 

'90— Joseph  W.  Lund,  '93,  has  been 

elected  treasurer  of  the  Tide  Over  League,  of 
Boston,  an  organization  which  aiaiats  worthy  peo- 
ple in  temporary  difficultieab 

M.D.  *9&— Brigadier  General  Joel  E.  Geld- 
thwait.  who  was  recently  commissioned  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  94tli  Division,  U.  S. 
R.  ("..,  Organised  Reserve,  has  been  aadgned  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  11th  Army  Corps. 

*91 — Francis  Rogers  gave  a  song  recital  at  the 
I'niversity  Qub,  New  York  City.  Jan.  8,  1922. 

'92— W.  Caneion  Foihea,  LLD.  (Hon.)  '12. 
spoke  at  the  annual  tevnioin  of  the  TWts  Gol> 

le<rf  Mumni  which  wan  held  recently  mder  tfw 
auspice:*  of  the  Boston  Tufts  Club. 

'95— Andrew  J.  Peten,  LLB.  "98,  who  haa 
just  finished  a  term  as  mayor  of  Boston,  will  p:o 
to  California  with  Mrs.  Peters  for  about  six 
weeks.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he  wdU  nsnme 
the  practice  of  Isw  at  53  State  St. 

*97— Frederic  A.  Bnrttngnne^fl  addma  It  149 
Briiiilway.  New  York  City. 

'99— tHenry  S.  Denniaon  ia  one  of  the  syndicate 
wMeh  reeentty  bonefet  a  eontrollhig  Interest  in 
the  New  York  Errnin/:  Post. 

"99— Henry  P.  Macomber  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Tide  Over  League,  Boston,  Mass.. 
an  organization  for  aiding  worthy  people  in  em- 
ergencies. 

01  \rthiir  H  Cilhert.  formerly  with  MerriU, 
Oldham  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Beaton,  hat  become 
a  resident  partner  in  the  Chicago  ellice  of  Spencer 

Trask  &  Co.,  hankers,  of  New  York  City. 

'01  —Marcus  I.  Croldman,  S.B.  '02.  who  is  with 
the  United  States  Geological  Sur\ey,  in  Washing- 
Ion.  D.  C.  is  living  at  720  Twenty-first  St..  N.  W. 

X)l — Frederick  L.  Hammond  is  a  coal  mine 
owner  and  is  head  of  the  Cadomin  Coal  Co..  Ltd., 
which  has  offices  at  282  Main  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

"01-  Fratii-i-  (".  .ir«'.  clirtnicul  enpinerr,  !«  at 
1830  Cheyenne  Road,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


A  Jf.  "01— Julius  W.  Eggle8ten*a  addnat  it  657 

Lemon  St..  River«ide,  Cal. 

"02-  Edward  H.  Letchwortii,  LLB.  '0').  lias  re- 
cently ri  joint  d  the  law  firm  of  Kenefick,  (^ookc 
.Mitcbeil  A  Base.  1330  Marine  Truat  Co.  Build- 
ing. Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  which  firm  lie  retired 
threi-  years  ago  to  heiuime  associatcil  with  ibe 
Marine  Trust  Co.,  of  Buffalo.  He  will  continue 
as  general  counsel  for  the  latter  company. 

'OS  —Philip  T.  Coolidpe  was  elected  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  Maine  Forestry  .Association  at 
the  annual  meeiinp  on  Jan.  6  and  7,  1982.  His 
addreaa  ia  31  Central  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

"OS— Paul  P.  Croahie.  secretary  of  Horn,  Ogil- 
vie  tt  Co.,  general  insurance  brokertb  18  at  51 
Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City. 

'05— A.  P.  L.  Turner's  address  ft  7113  Brighton 
Roai!.  Hr  n  \von.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

06— Kohert  H.  Lord.  AM.  W,  Ph.D.  '10,  As- 
aistant  Frofes.sor  of  History  at  Harvard,  has  re- 
cently received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Lembcrg  (Poland)  ami 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences  (of  Cracow)  and  dao  a 
member  of  the  Lemberg  Sdentifie  Society.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  current  academic 
year  Professor  Lord  will  be  Harvard  Exchange 
IVofessor  at  CrinneH,  Ponona,  and  Colorado 
(!olIfjfes.  in  turn. 

"07  (it-orge  K.  Doyen's  aiidres*!  is  19,Vi  Fi<jgart 
Ave..  New  York  City. 

Y)?— The  address  of  Barnard  Powers  is  27 
West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'06 — ^John  Lodge*8  iddraaa  is  ISl  Maple  Ave,, 
Flushing.  N.  Y. 

Wl— James  C  Craft  it  spending  the  winter  in 
Pari^.  His  address  is  in  care  of  Morgan,  Harjet 
&  (^o..  14  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

'09 — Thompson  Sampson  is  manager  of  tlie 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  HI  Milk  St .  Boston. 
His  home  is  at  214  Bay  State  Road,  Boston. 

'09— Ralph  B.  Sanders's  address  is  Fern-Dell 
Farms,  Oneida,  Wis. 

Charles  F.  Stevens  is  secretary  6t  the 
.SlcvrtTi  Hardware  Co  ,  Oik  unta,  N.  Y. 

"09  Alfred  \\ .  Stickncy  was  married  in  July, 
1921.  at  Lo«  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Mitt  Harriett  Ar- 
nold of  Galediurg.  III.  Stickney  is  a  mining  ge- 
olopi*!  His  address  is  Pinners  Hall,  .Ausdn 
Ftiar!>,  London.  E.  C.  2,  England. 

"09— Myron  H.  Whitney  is  with  the  Keith  Car 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sagamore.  Mass.  His 

perniiui'Ti!  address  is  Sandwich.  Ma*"^ 
"10  -The  Harvard  Club  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
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|a*e  *  dinner  recently  to  Frank  C.  Haymond  in 
Imbot  of  his  Burriage  to  Min  Sustn  Wataon 
Am^tte  on  Jan.  23,  1922. 

10— Uarold  B.  JeUeaon,  AM.  '11,  is  Aaaistant 
Piofaaoi  of  Romance  Languages  in  the  Unhrer- 
sitv  of  Cincinnati.  He  teaches  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  and  is  acting  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages  during  the  absence 
flf  dw  liead  of  that  departaaoit,  wlio  ia  abroad  op 
■  year's  leave  of  absence. 

'14— Melvin  W.  G)le  is  a  general  contractor 
and  builder  and  haa  oSoeo  at  1405  TranoDt  St, 
Boston,  Mass. 

*14 — Heiitert  D.  Hale  has  sailed  for  Russia 
wbera  1m  %riU  take  part  in  Ameriean  relief  irork 
in  the  famine  districts. 

l-t — John  L.  Handy 's  address  is  Room  1402, 
347  Ifadiaon  Atol.  New  Yoric  City. 

LLB  '14 — Charles  P.  Franchot  has  become  a 
■Mber  of  the  law  firm  of  Kenefick,  Cooke,  Mit* 
chdl  ft  BasB,  1330  Marine  Thnt  Go.  BniM- 
in;.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  He  b  alao  the  f^encli  oon> 
sular  agent  in  Buffalo. 

*15— A  daughter  was  bom,  Jan.  23,  1922,  to 
J.  Robert  fleniag  and  Mra.  Alice  (Ptalc)  Reni- 
ing. 

TS—The  en^ragement  of  Roessle  McKinncy  to 
Ifiaa  Katharine  Biggs,  (Vassar)  *20,  has  been 
announced.  MrKinnpy  i*  a  m<*mbfr  of  the  firm 
of  Jaraes  McKinncy  &  Son,  manufacturers,  of 
.\lbany,  N.  Y. 

16 — 'Henry  Epstein  was  married  June  29, 
1921,  to  Miss  Etbel  Steaer  of  New  York  City. 
EpHein  ia  fnaeti^g  law  at  48  Broadwar,  New 
York  City.  His  home  addreta  ia  574  Weat  End 
.\te.  New  York  City. 

*I«--llobert  V.  Kleintehniidt,  AM.  *17,  ia  a  re- 
search fellow  on  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Steam  Program 
iThe  Joule-Thompson  effect  on  super  hey  ted 
■teaai)  in  die  Harvard  fiigineering  School.  His 
address  is  20  East  St,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

16 — John  L.  Phelon  was  married  Dec.  30, 
1921,  at  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Florence 
Xty  Ball.  (Radoliffe)  '16.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PhdoB 
li»e  at  41  Hamilton  St..  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

"16— .\  daughter,  Florence  Swan  Porter,  was 
bam  at  London,  England,  Dec.  29.  1921,  to  Liv- 
iftfstone  Porter  an<l  Flurrncf  (.Swan)  Porter. 
Porter  is  organizing  secretary  of  the  Second 
WofM  Conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Workeia  among 
B«y?.  to  be  held  at  Vevey,  Switzerland,  in  May, 
1^.  Kb  permanent  address  is  13  Avenue  de 
Chaapd,  Geneva,  SwiHerland.  • 

— Lyman  Qiiinry  !«  with  the  Briggs,MaroneT 
Co.,  paint  and  color  makers,  etc,  Everett,  Mass. 
ffis  iMme  addreaa  ia  The  Breakera,  Lynn  Shore 
I^ivr,  l.ynn,  Mass. 

16—  Danid  Sagor  is  in  the  credit  department 
•f  Ike  Empire  Carpet  Co.,  New  York  City.  His 
Home  sddress  is  242  Vernon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

17- The  engagement  of  Will  M.  Bliss  to 


Miss  Hatherly  Brittain  of  Piedmont,  Gal.,  hat 
been  announced.  Bli88*a  addreaa  b  2N6  Broad* 

way,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'17— PhiUp  L.  Carret  is  a  financial  writer  on 
0arrMi*«  WeMy,  'Kilby  St.,  BoaHm.   His  borne 

address  is  6  Frost  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'17 — A  daughter,  Cyrilla  Green,  was  born,  Sept. 
6,  1921,  to  Joseph  G.  Green  and  Cyrilla  R. 
(Mitsch)  Green. 

'17 — The  engagement  of  Walter  S.  Mack,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Marion  Reckford,  (Wellesley)  '20,  of 
New  York  has  been  announced. 

'17 — Thomas  H.  W  liite  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  White  Motor  Co.,  Qeveland,  0. 

*17-.W.  P.  Wbitehonae,  2d,  haa  been  admitted 
to  the  Cumberland  County  bar  and  is  practising 
law  in  Portland,  Me.,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Woodman,  Wbitebouse  ft  Littlefield. 

.\.M.  '17 — The  address  of  James  Eckinan.  \.B. 
(West  Virginia  University)  10,  is  325  Maryland 
Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.D.  '17 — Tlic  engagement  of  George  W.  Van 
Gorder  to  Miss  Helen  Rosalind  Gofortb,  daughter ' 
of  Rev.  Jonathan  Gofortb  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has 
been  announced.    Dr.  Gorder  is  a  gurp<  on  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Hospital  at  Pckin,  China. 

Grad.  Bus.  '17-18 — Fred  Miller,  assistant  in  bus- 
iness policy  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Admini.stration,  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Scliool  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of 
Northeaatem  College,  Beaton,  Maaa. 

'18 — Francis  W.  Dunn  was  married,  Nov.  12, 
1921,  at  Winchester,  Ind.,  to  Miss  Florence  Good* 
rich.  (Wellealey)  "19.  Dann*a  home  addreaa  ia 
Sll'G  W,  ITiph  St..  Elkhart.  Ind.  He  ia  f aeUwy 
manager  for  the  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

*18— Seott  D.  Fergoaon  waa  married  at  Apple- 
ton  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Jan.  5,  1922,  to  Miss 
Constance  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Smith  of  Cardenas,  Cuba. 

18-  Wendell  F.  Fogg  is  with  Lybrand.  Roaa 
Bros.  &  Montgomery*,  accountants  and  auditors, 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  200  Riverway,  Bos- 
ton. 

'18 — .Augustine  S.  Francis  is  with  Bacder, 
.\damson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  He  is  living  vrith 
John  F.  A.  Davis,  '18,  at  ISl  Weat  Rooaevalt 
Boulevard,  Philadelphia. 

'18— Edward  M.  Martin's  address  is  1122  Jef- 
feraon  Ave.,  Akron,  0. 

'18 — The  engagement  of  Gordon  N  McKcf  to 
Miss  Grace  Marion  Schneider,  (Radcliffe)  *20, 
haa  been  announced. 

'18— -David  \.  Tirrrll  is  ti  ai  liins  Spanish  a! 
the  Bordentown  Military  Institute,  Bordentown, 
N.  J. 

'18— B.  C.  Tucker  was  married,  Dec.  17,  1921. 
to  Miss  Helen  M.  Billings,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Billings  of  Rockland,  Mass.  Mr. 
anil  Mrs.  Tin  ker  are  living  at  207  Ohio  .\ve.. 
Providence,  K.  1.    Tucker  is  employed  by  E. 
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A  Shaw  &  Co ,  Inc.,  cottoo  merebanti^  10  Wey- 

bo&8<.-t  St.,  I'rov  idi'nce. 

•19-_MiIan  A.  Lopan,  Gra.i  Bus.  "W-M,  is  a 
cliMBiiBt  and  bacteriologist,  his  addreM  is  Me- 
morid  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^20 — Eari  R.  Beaman  is  with  the  Pacific  Elec- 
trio  Rlilwiy  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  His  address 
b  4QS3  EaMride  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 

■21— John  M.  B.  Churchill,  son  of  John  M.  B. 
Cliurchin,  '79,  was  married  Feb.  11.  1922,  in 
Trinity  Church.  Boston,  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Ely. 

"21 — Norman  Lw  Hatdb  is  a  master  at  The  Stay- 
vesant  School,  Wanenton,  Va. 

OBITUARIES 

'64 — Pki  eh  Butleh  Olncy,  LLB.  '66.  Died  at 
Uwrencr.  L.  I.,  N.  Y..  Feb.  9.  1922.— He  was 
well  kn<iwn  in  \i-w  York  a>  a  formrr  <lislrict  at- 
torney and  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  formed  a  law  paitnenlrip  on- 
(!<  r  ihi'  ii.imr  of  Hnrlow.  Hyatt  4  Olney  in  1869, 
and  rexnained  Mith  that  firm  and  its  suci  i  sAors 
ontU  1884k  In  1879  lie  waa  one  of  the  threp 
commissioners  (under  a  special  act  of  the  New 
York  Legislature)  to  compile  and  revise  the  spec- 
ial and  local  laws  affecting  public  interests  in 
the  city  of  New  YorL  In  1883  be  was  appointed 
District  Attorney  of  the  County  of  New  York  by 
Co\trii.ir  GriivfT  Clcvelaii'l  He  then  resumed 
the  private  practice  of  law,  and  in  1897  formed 
a  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  OIney  & 
Comstock.  He  was  the  father  of  Peter  Butler  OI- 
ney. Jr.  m.  LL.B.  '06,  Wilson  Olney.  '07.  and 
Sigourney  Butler  Olney,  '10,  LL.B.  '12 

76 — Ralph  WoaMSLEY  Cinms.  Died  at  Beau- 
lieu,  France,  Feb.  4,  1922.— He  was  one  of  the 

fiiuniliT-  "f  tlif  Hanatd  I.nvi iniint .  ImmedialoK 
after  graduation  from  College  he  went  abroad  to 
alttdy  art,  and  for  several  years  worked  in  Paris- 
ian atdfefi.  He  frequently  exbilMted  bis  work 


in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York.  For  namy 
years  he  lived  In  Venice.  He  was  well  known  as 

an  art  rritic  and  a  collector.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Cercle  de  I'Union  Artistique  of  Paris  and 
the  Beefsteak  Club  of  London. 

M.D.  77-  -StwALi.  Ei  i-iOTT  r.BFKNWooD.  Died 
Feb.  4.  1922.-- For  forty-four  years  he  was  a 
physician  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  when-  In-  lived, 

'78— l)\vi[>  Arthl'r  Taccakt.  Died  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H ,  Fed).  9,  1922.— He  was  an  aetite 
member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Hafl^iUlC. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  waa  a  practidng  at* 
tomey  in  Manchester.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  I.epislature,  and  pre'sidfnt  of 
the  Slate  Senate,  and  in  1890  was  the  Kepublican 
candidate  for  Congress.  .\t  the  time  of  hi*  death 
be  waa  a  State  bar  examiner.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the 
wife  of  Stanli-y  C.  Whipple,  "09. 

M.D.  '86— Charles  Ezra  Ta>t.  Died  at  Hart* 
ford.  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1922.— After  Ms  graduation 
from  tlie  Medical  School  he  was  house  surgeon 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  later  at  the 
Women's  Hospital  in  New  York  City.  For  the 
past  thirty-three  years  he  had  been  well  known 
in  Connecticut  in  his  profession. 

"09 — Isaiah  Atkins  Whorf.  Died  at  Norwood, 
Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1922.— In  September,  1909,  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in 
Wellesley.  and  since  Mas,  1910.  had  held  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  Norwood.  In  l^l."^  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Norwood  '  vening  school 
as  well.  During  the  summer  montlis  he  was  pur- 
ser in  the  employ  of  the  Nantasket  Steamboat 
G>.,  and  in  December,  ]''18,  lu-  passe<l  the  ("rov- 
emment  examinations  for  a  first  class  pilot's  li- 
cense for  Boston  Harbor  and  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Durinp  the  war  lie  «as  a  riiemlier  of  the  h-jial  ad- 
visory board  in  Norwood.  He  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  Norwood  affairsi  Ha  la  aoivivad  by  his 
widow  and  a  son  of  seven  years. 
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J.  Brook*  AlkiuoB,  '17,  Attuisis  ILdiitr.  Jeks  D.  MerriU,  'S9,  MdUtr.  Robed  Hunt,  'oo,  Jdntrtutuf  Mamagt*. 

PsMllbsd  WMklyMniif  tbaCotttftrcar  iirom  Octobcf  to  |sly)  br  tbc  Harvard  BuUrtln,  Incfer  ibc  II 11  irit  SISBinl  OWSllSllsS. 

PubLlCATioN  Ofpicb,  SO  Stati  »t.,  Bostoh,  Ma»s.  EorTOKiAL  OrricK.  IS  Plvmptom  St  ,  CAMaKlDOX,  Mass. 

F.nttrtd  d>  StitKd  CUii  Mjtff.  Utiiitr  7,  /!}tO,  si  ills  PtilOfin  al  Biirtn,  Man.,  unitr  ihi  jtil  t(  M*rtk  J,  ttf0. 


AnnuJ  Sttbtcrifiwa,  Sugit  Cfurn,  is  Castii  fmiga  Mstaga,  40  mm*  a  y«ar.  RcaunaaM  ahMdd  b«  aad*  ky  nffmu** 
iMMt,  or  b)r  cbeck  or  fatial  orfer  to  iht  ardor  oftkt  Msivaid  nllatm,  lae.  A  nbterihor  who  withst  to  diMoatlMO  U»  nbocflyiiM 
ikoold  give  aoliee  ta  ibat  eSkct  before  Itt  eisiraiien:  oibrrwiic  it  will  be  anumed  thai  he  viihei  it  lecoBtioat. 


Orpiesaa  AMoOincccxorTHi  H*Bv*ae  ■uLkiTiii,  ma. 

Henry  M   Williimi, 'S?, />r>,tJ.n(  M.  A    I>r  Wolfe  Howe ,  •§7.  John  W .  H»Iln»  cll.  "ci 

William  T.  Rcid,  Jr.,  *ol,  rr#«iur«r  Jebn  l>.  Merrill. Jebo  RicbardMO, 'o>. 

I.  W.  D.  Soraoar,  'ly,  Ci«r«.  Chafici  Jackaoa,  'oS.  Rakart  t,  Daacsa,  'ts. 

G.  Cook  KiabsU.^. 


erriecoa  ano  Dmaeteoa  or  tns  Maovaiio  Atamii  AaoaciaTioH. 

WiUtamC.  Bojr«M,'l6,/rMliml,Cbicago.  PraaklinS.  Bitllngt,t(,WaodMock,Vt.  Laocdao  P.  MarTta,'9>^  New  Yolk. 

WclUagtoa  W«Ua,*9»<  ritt- FrtiUm  .Boiton.        |.  L.  Lo»e>,  Ph.D.  'o{  .CanbrMgc.      )ekn  W.  PrcnikH, '98,  New  York. 
Frederick  R.  Martin, '9),  f  ti^-PoKjrur,  N>«r  York,  fohn  I).  Merrill,  'S9.  Ciisbridge.  NalbsnielF.  ATer, '00.  BoMon. 

WilliaiB  T.  Reiil,  Jr., '01,  Tr'JiK'f',  Brookiiitr.        hxrph  W.  Lund, '90,  Bofton.  Samoel     Drurv  ,  °oi  Concord,  N.H. 

J.  W.  D.Scxmoat  '17,  Gmrst  (nroar^,  Caaibrldgc.  WcJliBgion  Well).  '90,80*100.  WlUtam  T.  Reid,  Jr.,'ol,  Brookliae. 

JomiitekSMltk,Jr.,'9S,CaaiklU|a.      Rlckard  Derby, 'oi.  New  Yoffc. 

1.  M.  GrSiMMa,'96,Sl.  LouU.  Lolkiop  Wiibin|:ton,'il.  BiooklllM. 
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News  and  Views 

P»'ivat«  \  recent  issue  of  the 
and  Public  Harvard  University  Ga- 
School  Product.     ,^         .  •    j  r 

zelte  contained   lists  of 

the  first  and  second  groups  of  students  in 
Harvard  College  to  whom  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  their 
aradeniii-  standing.  Thes^p  are  followed 
by  lal>Ies  sho\vin;r.  first,  the  prepnratf)rv 
«<  h<M>!s  represfiiled  on  llip  lists  hv  more 
than  on«^  «rraHiiate;  second,  the  universities 
and  preparatory  schools  represented  by 
one  man  in  Group  I:  and,  third,  the  uni- 
versities and  preparatory  schools  similarly 
represented  in  Group  II. 

Here    are  statistics  which  might  be 
studied   to  good  purpose,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  corresponding  records 
c»f  other  years,  by  iJic  te<  hnical  expert.  No 
'ipecial    Irainin;:   in   li'iures   is  retjuired. 
however,    to   note  iiiic    outstanding  fact 
whieli  this  year's  record  reveals;  and  tiiat 
is  that  the  public  schools  whose  gradu- 
ates have  takoi  high  rank  in  college  far 
outnumber  the  private  schools.    In  the 
first  of  the  lists,  for  example,  it  appears 
that  of  the  twenty-one  schools  represented 
I)v     more    than   one  graduate   in  the 
scholars    of    both   groups,  fifteen  were 
public"  schools;  of  the  remainin*.'  six.  one 
u  a-s    a  sister  universilv.  nw  an  endowed 
academy,  one  a  "church*'  lioarding  school, 
and  three  were  private  day  schools.  In 
the  other  two  lists  there  is  perhaps  even  a 
greater  preponderance  of  public  schools. 


These  fij.Mircs  shnuld  of  f  ourse  \h'  sup- 
pl(  nientcd  hv  (»lheis  -Imu  in<^  the  propor- 
tion of  students  entering  Harvard  from 
public  and  from  private  schools,  and  their 
entrance  records.  For  the  measurement 
of  their  success  in  passing  the  entrance 
examinations  there  is  fortunately  a  con- 
venicnt  yard  stick,  in  the  form  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Inters*  holastir  .Scholarship 
Trophy,  awarded  in  each  of  tlie  past  seven 
years  to  the  school  whose  students  made 
the  best  averajie  record  in  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
Three  times  it  has  gone  to  pne  public 
school,  once  to  a  private  day-school,  and 
once  to  each  of  three  private  boarding- 
schools.  Here,  it  must  be  said  with  all 
allowance  for  the  good  luck  which  may 
assemble  a  brilliant  class  in  any  school  in 
any  year,  the  private  schools  have  ob- 
viouslv  had  the  liest  of  it.  the  more  dear- 
Iv  bet  ause  their  victories  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  not  concentrated  in  a  single 
exceptional  school. 

We  do  not  propose  to  generalize  from 
these  facts,  or  to  theorize  or  moralize  upon 
them.  Others  may  be  trusted  for  this  il> 
lumination  of  the  matter.  \^  <•  would 
rather  raise  the  question  whether  the  stu* 
dents  who  come  to  Harvard  from  tJie  pri- 
\ale  schools,  since  thev  do  not  appear  to 
win  nianv  scholastic  honor--  in  (.olle-re 
as  their  admission  rei mds  would  lead  one 
to  expect,  are  winning  something  else  of 
corresponding  value?  If  they  are,  of 
course  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
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The  CaM  of     ^  ^®  Graduate 

MKtd"  W«doe.  ^^ool  of  Education  re- 

ceived  an  application  fur 
admission  from  a  former  prize-fighter, 
Frederick  R.  ("Kid  'i  Wedpe.  The  ap- 
plication was  in  proper  form  and  was 
arcompanied  by  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion such  as  are  required  by  the  School. 
Wr?dge  had  a  good  record  of  study  at  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin.  N'chraska.  and 
Arizona,  and  an  A.B.  dejircc  fmni  tlif  la*;!- 
named  in^litution.  He  was  admitted;  and 
later,  when  he  wrote  that  illness  would 
keep  him  from  entering  in  the  fall,  he 
was  informed  that  he  would  l>e  welcome 
at  tlif  o|>oninr;  of  the  second  half-year. 
He  was  tlicn  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Uensun,  Arizona. 

Wedge  worked  his  way  across  the 
country  in  freight  cars;  -but  before  he 
could  reach  Cambridge  information  had 
come  from  Benson  whi(h  hroiijilit  np  new- 
questions  as  to  his  record  and  qualifica- 
tions. The  newspapers  tuld  the  story  of 
his  rise  from  the  prize-ring  and  slated  that 
his  admission  to  Harvard  University  was 
in  doubt,  even  after  he  hati  lM*en  once 
forniall\  adi)nll<-(i  aiwl  liari  starli-d  <»n  his 
way  from  Ikrnsun  to  Canibridjie.  There 
was  some  unfavorable  comment  on  the 
hesitation  of  the  University  to  admit  a 
former  prijse-fightci.  i  .!  .luc  western 
paper  w  rote  an  editorial  (  uudcmiiiti.:  Har- 
vard for  it>  altitude.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  papers  were  both  restrained 
in  their  statements  and  patient  over  the 
necessary  delay  in  securing  a  conclusive 
report  on  a  case  of  such  notable  *1iuman 
interest." 

Mt  aiiwliilc  the  .S(  liool  of  Kilui  atinu 
took  up  with  VI  edge  the  new  questions 
which  had  arisen  and  with  his  full  knowl- 
edge and  cooperation  tried  to  sift  out  the 

facts  necessary  for  a  proper  ruling.  The 
Univer>ity  made  no  stalemctit  on  tlie  case, 
solely  out  of  justice  to  V^ed^e.  Misun- 
derstanding was  bound  to  arise  under  the 


circumstances,  and  it  was  better  to  let  the 
motives  of  the  University  be  questioned 
than  to  set  afloat  stories  which  might  be 

detrimental  to  an  individual. 

Wcdfic  uas  finally  admitted,  and  the 
case  is  therefore  closed.  If  any  Harvard 
man  hears  the  University  accused  of 
prejudice  or  injustice  toward  **Kid** 
Wedge,  he  may  have  the  satbfaction  of 
ktiowing  and  of  saying,  too — that  the 
I  niversilv  ai  led  on  the  prim  iple  "FItil 
jusUlia,  ruat  caelum."  At  no  tinie  in  llie 
whole  course  of  the  afl'air  did  ihe  fact  that 
Wedge  had  been  a  prise-fighter  affect  the 
decision;  and  his  hard  struggle  for  an  ed- 
ucation counted  always  in  his  favor.  Har- 
vard has  not  receded  from  its  traditional 
policy  of  taking  every  man  on  his  merits. 
•    •  • 

A  We  have  felt  certain  that 

Perilous 


Enterprise 


>  ale  University  would  not 


•lit;  he  permitted  to  mo- 
nopolize the  gloiy  arising  out  of  intrepid 
and  scientific  exploration;  and  successful 
as  was  Captain  Traprock*s  expedition  to 
the  South  Seas,  the  fame  of  it  is  likely  to 
be  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  hazardous  and 
nintnentous  adventure  thai  Robert  K.  .Slier- 
wooii.  '18,  the  motion  picture  critic  of 
Life,  has  undertaken.  On  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  accompanied  by  three  other 
gallant  spirits,  he  set  sail  from  New  York 
on  the  steamship  "Ruth  Alexander"  for 
llollvwood.  Cal.  The  object  of  ihi"  ex- 
pedition is,  according  to  an  interview 
granted  by  the  leader  to  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Posit  first,  to 
find  out  "What's  all  the  shootin'  for?",  and 
«'*r  r>nd.  to  overcome  the  distaste  for  [)ul)- 
lii  ilv  thai  characlerizes  the  inlKil>ilaiiIs  of 
Hollywood  and  diminishes  the  edut  ational 
value  that  they  and  their  doings  might 
otherwise  have  for  the  people  of  the 

United  States.  Hollywood,  situated  aS  it 
is  inland,  is  withmit  harhur  f.icilities,  and 
it  niav  therefore  exeite  surprise  that  the 
explorers    should   not   have  chosen  the 
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oxrrland  route.  Had  tiktf  done  so,  ho%t- 
mr,  tbrv  would  hare  had  to  for^o  the 
oppoitmity  wkirh  b  now  theirs  to  test 
and  refit  at  Havana;  moreover.  approMh- 

ing  HolIvHood  unfxptNMt'dIv  from  the  sea. 
thev  should  b**  Me  to  efff^t  a  surrepti- 
tious and  unolidcrved  entrance  and  :»ecure 
ofieolored  data  conoenkiiif  die  life  of  the 
inhabttanls. 

The  exp'-dihon  expn  ts  within  six  weeiu 
tn  a<  rijiitulalr  enough  material  to  warrant 
it*  retiirii  t<>  Nev*  ^  ork.  It  i>  to  Im"  hoped 
(hat  Harvard  I  niversity  nill  show  ap- 
preciation of  the  leader*s  labors  no  leas 
generous  than  that  manifested  by  Yale  for 
the  a«liie\ement*.  of  Ca|>tain  Traprock, 
jtid  that  the  Har\ar<l  (".luhs  of  the  countrv 
»\ill  atr;uit;r  for  I'-<t tires  hv  Mr.  Sher- 
wood. iilu>lrated  l>\    tno\in<;  pitturcs  of 

Hollynkood  and  its  people. 

•    •  • 

Football  Several  well  known  fo.>thall 
Rulos.  eoarhes  and  offirials  Ii.kI  a 
nieelinn  in  New  \  ork  la>t  week 
and  dis>c-(i»iied  proposed  change:?  in  the 
rules  of  thb  game,  the  most  popular  form 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  country. 
The  gathering  in  New  York  was  one  of  a 
riiml>er  which  will  he  held  in  various 
placi-is  uithin  the  next  few  days;  the  eon- 
clu!«ion$  of  these  sectional  conferences 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Football  Rules  Committee  on  March  17. 

We  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the 
(ieliherations  at  the  New  York  nieetinfi. 
(or  almost  twenty  years  the  Bulletin, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  has  urged  that 
the  try  for  a  goal  after  a  touchdown 
should  he  abandoned.  Tliat  pl;i\  is 
wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  theory 
of  football,  which  is  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  with  the  opposing  elevens  con- 
itantly  in  physical  contact— one  trying  to 
do  scmiething,  the  other  trying  to  prevent. 
But  the  existing  rules  give  the  side  which 
has  made  a  touchdown  an  unmolested  op- 
portunity to  score  an  additional  point  by 
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kickins  a  iivKil  from  the  held,  while  the 
members  of  the  opposing  team  can  do 
nothing  hut  ^and  by  and  see  the  goal 
kicked.  They  are  helpless.  Not  infre* 
quently  lh.it  one  point  wins  the  game. 
This  al>suid  provision  was  nude  even 
more  ridiculous  by  the  ameiidnuMit.  adopt- 
ed a  year  or  two  ago.  which  permits  the 
side  scoring  a  tourhdown,  even  if  the  ball 
b  carried  across  close  to  the  side-line,  to 
try  for  a  goal  from  a  point  directly  in 
front  ol  the  posts.  Vie  ha\e  never  been 
able  to  grasp  the  reasoning  which  brt>ught 
about  that  alteration  in  the  rules.  It 
was  in  effect  an  additional  penalty  on  the 
defensive  side:  for  it  made  it  practically 
certain  that  the  eleven  whi«li  -scores  a 
touchdown  will  a  moment  later  kick  a 
goal. 

It  looks  now,  however,  as  though  the 
change  which  the  Bulletin  has  advo* 
cated  for  many  years  might  possibly  go 

throti<.'h.  For.  at  the  rticnt  meeting  in 
New  \..rk.  Major  (lunl.s  l>.  Dalv.  "01. 
famous  as  a  football  player  and  coach, 
first  at  Harvard  and  then  at  West  Point, 
proposed  that  the  free  kick  after  a  louch> 
down  Ih»  di»ne  awav  witli  jnd  that  the 
team  whii  li  lias  iiuule  tlie  toudnlowri  must 
take  the  ball  out  to  the  lo  yard  line  and 
try  to  score  an  additional  point  by  a  run. 
a  kick,  or  a  pass,  from  a  regular  scrim- 
mage. Major  Dalv's  Mi;;i;e>tion  waS 
unanimously  approved.  We  shall  soon 
see  whether  the  Football  Rubs  ('orninittee 
is  still  as  reactionary  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  it  was  created. 

Also  at  the  New  York  eonferenre,  Mr. 

Saiiford.  the  football  <  n  li  >il  I'nl  jci- 
College,  naivelv  propo-c<l  that  the  lules 
be  changed  »o  that  the  coach  niav  go  on 
the  playing  held  and  dinvt  hi.s  eleven 
while  the  game  is  in  progress.  **It  would 
tell  just  how  much  the  coaches  know,"  Mr. 
Sanford  said  of  his  proposed  leform. 
What  tiKikc-  Mr.  Sanford  think  that  any- 
body cares  how  much  tlie  coaches  know'/ 
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The  Harvard  Astronomical  Observatory  in  Peru 

Bt  Solon  L  Bmut,  PBaun  Vmonuum  or  AsnMMcomr. 


THE  Harvard  astronomical  station  in 
the  Southem  hemispbere  was  estab- 
lished at  a  time  of  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Ohser\atory.  For 
half  a  century  after  its  foundation  the  Ob- 
aervatory  carried  on  obaervations  and  dis- 
cuaaions  by  the  usual  methods  of  other  ob- 
servatories, hut  with  inadequate  financial 
support.  The  introduction  of  astrophysics 
and  photography  during  the  latter  part  of 
thf  nineteenth  century  opened  up  a  new 
world  of  astronomical  possibilities,  while 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence, greatly  increased  endownwnta  en« 
abled  these  poasibilities  to  be  converted 
into  realities. 

So  far  as  a  study  of  the  menthcrs  of  our 
solar  system  is  concerned,  diere  vraa  Binall 
need  of  a  Southern  station.  The  Sun  and 
all  the  planets  can  Im*  seen  readily  at  the 
latitude  of  Cambridge.  For  studies  of  the 
Stars,  however,  Ae  case  is  different.  An 
obser\'er  at  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth 
would  never  see  more  tlian  about  one  half 
of  the  sky;  and  an  observer  at  the  South 
Pole,  only  the  other  half.  At  the  equator, 
however,  he  could  see  the  whole  sky  in  the 
rourse  of  a  year.  If,  therefore,  we  were 
planning  to  found  a  single  observatory  for 
the  study  of  all  astronomical  problems, 
and  were  free  to  select  a  site  anywhere,  a 
loc  ation  near  the  equator  would  evidently 
be  chosen.  Actually,  the  case  is  not  so 
simple,  since  die  older  observatories  are 
less  favorably  placed,  and  changes  of  loca- 
tion are  diflScult.  Tlie  man  whn  \\a<;  sur- 
prised when  he  first  noticed  that  large  cities 
were  usually  found  on  or  near  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers  would  perhaps  have  been 
equally  surprised  to  learn  that  astronomi- 
cal observatories  in  the  past  have  been  gen- 
erally associated  with  universities  or  gov- 
ernments, and  hence  were  placed  in  the 
nei^bborhood  of  large  cities.  Stalling, 


therefore,  with  the  long-established  obeer* 
vatory  at  Cambridge,  whose  latitude  is  42* 

north,  the  astronomer  who  wishes  to  in- 
rhide  the  far-Southern  stars  in  his  investi- 
gations must  establish  a  branch  station  on 
or  below  the  equator. 

The  need  of  a  Southern  ob8er\ing  sta- 
tion early  appealed  to  Professor  Edward 
C.  Pickering,  late  Director  of  tlie  Obser- 
vatory. Certain  investigations  had  been 
finished  for  the  Northern  sky  before  1890, 
hut  thev  larkitl  coinpletem^s.  sinre  at 
Cambridge  only  about  three-fourths  of  the 
heavens  are  vbible.  To  secure  the  other 
fourth,  and  also  to  observe  as  much  of  the 
sky  as  possible  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  a  search  was  made  for  an 
elevated  site  somewhat  souUi  of  the  equa* 
tor.  This  investigation  was  promoted  by 
the  Boyden  Fund  which  became  available 
in  1887.  The  conditions  of  this  trust  were 
that  a  station  should  he  chosen  at  sudi  a 
Iiciuht  as  to  be  free,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  the  injurious  efTerts  due  to  the  at- 
mosphere. To  determine  tiie  advantages 
of  great  altitudes,  e.xpeditions  were  made 
by  the  DirectcMT  and  his  brodier.  Professor 
W.  H.  Pickering,  to  various  localities  in 
Colorado,  including  Pike's  Peak,  and,  la-, 
ter.  Mount  Wilson  in  California.  Obeer> 
vations  were  carried  on  during  1889  and 
on  Mount  Wilson  by  Professor  £. 
S.  King. 

Meanwhile,  the  importance  of  a  station 
below  the  equator  became  more  urgent 
and  the  Wt^t  roast  of  South  Ainerii  a  was 
chosen  for  investigation,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  great  altitudes  could  be  reach* 
ed  in  Pom  and  (3iile.  After  considerable 
correspondence  with  Peruvian  officials,  an 
expedition  was  sent  under  the  direction  of 
the  writer,  to  establish  a  preliminary  sta- 
tion in  that  country  and  to  begin  observa- 
tions. At  first,  the  desirability  of  a  site 
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Temporary  Statioit  ort  "Mt.  Harvard"  Near  Ckosica,  Peru. 

Mtilude,  6,500  feet.    The  buildings  were  made  chiefly  of  canvas  and  paper. 


near  Lima  was  invostijiatod.  The  Oroya 
lailway  runs  fioin  that  city  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rim ac  River  to  the  crest  of  the 
western  .Andes.  We  had  expeeted  to  find 
open  places  in  this  valley  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  which  would  give  the  clear 
horizon  to  the  north  and  south  which  was 
necessary  for  our  observations.  .An  exam- 
ination was  made  of  the  valley  as  far  as 
Chida  at  an  elevation  of  over  12,000  feet. 
Nearly  everywhere  it  was  shut  in  by  high 
mountains,  and  it  seemed  desirable  to  as- 
cend one  of  the  adjacent  summits. 

The  Peruvian  rainy  season  in  the  moun- 
tains is  from  November  or  December  to 
March  or  April,  varying  consitlerably  in 
different  localities  and  in  different  years. 
Along  the  coast  little  or  no  rain  occurs, 
but  there  is  a  decided  cloudy  season.  This 
is  due  to  a  low  cloud  which  is  found  more 
or  less  along  the  whole  Peruvian  coast, 
and  is  most  prevalent  from  .May  to  Nov- 


ember. It  seemed,  therefore,  that,  while 
the  lofty  clouds  which  cause  the  rainy  sea- 
son in  the  interior  are  dissipated  many 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  dense,  low- 
coast  K-loud  seldom  extends  far  from  the 
ocean,  a  situation  l)etween  thes^e  two,  if 
such  existed,  might  escape  l>oth.  To  this 
end,  a  summit  near  Chosica,  having  aii  el- 
evation of  about  6,.500  feet,  was  chosen. 
This  unnamed  mountain  was  called  Mount 
Harvard,  and  was  occupied  early  in  April, 
1889.  From  the  hotel  in  Chosica,  the.  sta- 
tion was  distant  about  eight  miles  by  the 
mule  trail,  a  part  of  which  we  were  ob- 
liged to  construct.  In  an  air  line  the  valley 
which  held  our  nearest  neighbors  was  five 
miles  away.  To  this  site  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  our  eijuipmenl  of  portable  houses 
and  instruments  on  mule  back.  Also,  dur- 
ing our  occupancy  of  this  site,  all  food 
and  water  were  brought  from  the  valley  on 
the  backs  of  mules  or  donkeys. 
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Our  family  consisted  of  Mrs.  Bailey  and 
our  sun  of  four  years,  my  brother  and 
chief  assistant,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bailey,  one  Peru* 
vian  assii^tant,  the  writer,  and  two  native 
«f  rv;uils.  Other  nieriiln'rs  of  our  groiip 
were  iHu  dogs,  a  cat,  and  two  goals,  83 
well  as  several  fowls  whose  lives  had  been 
temporarily  saved  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme thinness.  The  life  was  so  isolated 
thai  man  and  animals  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  equality.  The  cat  and  dogs 
vere  the  best  of  friends.  In  our  walks 
about  the  station  we  were  followed  at 
varying  distances  by  (he  dogs,  cat,  and 
goals,  and  even  by  the  fowls.  Uninvited 
and  unwelcomed  members  of  our  camp 
Kere  occasional  scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
tarantalas. 

The  unique  feature  of  our  Mount  Har- 
vard camp  was  its  situation  between  two 

rloiid  system-.  n<  In\v  v<  to  the  west  was 
the  coast  duud.  So  persistent  was  this 
cloud  over  the  coast  region  that  only  after 
several  weeks  did  we  catch  glimpses  of 
Lima  and  ('allao  lying  beneath  it,  twenty- 
live  miles  away.  This  ever-shifiin<;  pano- 
rama of  "clouds  wrong  side  up"  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  our  surroundings. 

L^p  the  Rimac  valley  the  cloud  flowed  like 
a  preal  river  as  far  a'*  (!hosira.  I'sually 
by  day  it  retreated  down  the  valley,  re- 
turning again  in  the  evening.  For  several 
months,  although  at  times  it  swept  up  the 
ijre.it  ravines  about  us  almost  trt  our  feet, 
it  never  quite  reajched  us.  During  this 
lime  cloucb  seldom  appeared  above  us  to 
Interrupt  our  observations.  As  the  cloudy 
season  in  the  mountains  approached,  our 
sky  became  obscured,  so  that  frequently 
we  were  between  two  broad  sheets  of  cloud 
in  a  wide  and  shallow  world,  ourselves 
perhaps  the  sole  inhabilanls.  Tfiat  we 
could  live  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  this 
isolated  spot  without  the  least  danger  or 
molestation  by  any  one  speaks  well  for  the 
chara("ter  <if  the  Peruvian  people. 

Our  hope  of  a  location  where  the  coast 
cloud  on  one  side  and  the  mountain  cloud 
on  the  other  would  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance proved  illusory.  The  winter  months 
were  clear,  but  at  other  times  both  systems 


of  ( louds  often  overlapped  and  invaded 
our  station.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to 
look  elsewhere,  especially  since  a  more  ac- 
cessible  site  was  desirable  for  a  permanent 
station.  .An  investigation  was  undertaken 
of  various  localities  in  Peru  and  Chile,  as 
far  south  as  Santiago.  Arequipa  and  other 
places  in  Southern  Peru  were  vwited,  as 
well  as  various  localities  on  or  near  the 
Atacama  Desert  in  Chile.  Photometric  ob- 
servations were  carried  on  for  nearly  two 
months  at  Pampa  Central  on  the  Atacama 
Desert.  This  temporary  town  of  one  or 
two  thousand  employees  of  a  Chilian  ni- 
trate company  lies  on  the  railway  whidi 
runs  from  Antofogasta  to  Calama.  The 
latter  town  did  not  appear  to  offer  espe- 
cially favorable  conditions.  Remarkably 
clear  skies  were  found,  however,  at  Pampa 
Central,  during  January  and  February,  the 
two  most  cloudy  months  at  Mount  Harvard 
and  Arequipa. 

As  a  result  of  our  reports  on  these  lo- 
calities, the  Director  of  the  Observatory  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Arequipa.  By  this  time 
we  had  returned  to  Mount  Harvard  and  an- 
other clear  season  was  approaching.  Mrs. 
Bailey,  who  had  preferred  the  isolation  of 
that  picturesque  station  to  the  climate  of 
Lima,  during  our  absence  had  been  treat- 
ed to  several  heavy  rainfalls.  We  had  re- 
ceived assurances  that  it  never  rained  in 
the  regit m  and  during  the  preceding  year 
no  rain  liad  fallen.  The  effect  of  tlie  rain 
on  the  paper  additions  to  our  dwellings 
was  somewhat  disastrous  at  the  time  but 
easy  to  repair.  After  two  or  three  months 
of  observations  under  favorable  rondi- 
tions,  the  instruments  were  dismounted 
and  sent  to  Arequipa,  where  work  was  re- 
sumed in  November,  1890. 

Earlv  in  UVH,  Professor  W.  H.  Pi<  ker- 
ing  and  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Douglass 
and  Vickers,  arrived  from  Cambridge  with 
a  large  addition  to  the  astronomical  equi)>- 
ment.  A  site  for  the  l>iiildinL'<  wa-^  secur- 
ed at  Carmen  Alto,  a  suburb  of  Arequipa, 
two  miles  northwest  of  the  city.  The  ele- 
vation of  .Arequipa  is  1.^00  feet  an<l  that 
of  C.irni'ii  Alti».  U.O(X)  feet.  The  citv  lies 
in  a  broad  valley  and  along  the  edges  of 
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Meteorological  Station  on  the  Summit  of  EJ  Miati,  19,200  feet. 
Established  by  Professor  Bailey  in  1893.  The  croM  was  placed  tliere  by  priests  a  century  earlier. 


the  surrounding  pampas.  To  the  north 
and  east  rise  the  great  mountains,  Chacha- 
ni,  Misti,  and  Pichu-Pichu,  The  region  un- 
der cultivation  covers  an  irrecnilar  area 
several  square  nules  in  ejrtent,  the  size  de- 
pending on  the  available  quantity  of  water 
furnished  for  irrigation  by  the  river.  In 
dry  years,  the  supply  is  insufficient  and 
crops  sufTcr.  As  may  be  readily  seen,  the 
most  serious  agrarian  question  is  that  of 
water.  Crops  are  raised  in  continual  suc- 
cession, one  following  another,  winter  and 
summer. 

The  climate  is  delightfully  dry  and 
cool.  The  mean  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperatures  vary  little  throughout 
the  year,  being  about  68°  F.  and  48°  F.  re- 
spectively. The  artificial  heating  of  dwell- 
ings is  almost  unknown.  The  rainfall  is 
small  and  of  little  or  no  direct  use  in  agri- 
culture, except  as  it  increases  the  amount 
of  water  available  for  irrigation.  Rarely 


does  any  meteorological  phenomenon  oc- 
cur sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
arouse  public  interest.  The  weather  doc« 
not  ofTer  a  subject  for  conversation.  The 
green, cultivated  fields  of  the  Arequipa  val- 
ley are  everywhere  surrounded  by  desert 
pampas,  above  which  in  the  near  distance 
rise  snow-covered  mountains.  Occasional 
earthquakes  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  such  surroundings  astronomical  work 
has  now  been  carried  on  at  Arequipa  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  It  has  consisted  in 
large  part  of  the  extension  to  the  Southern 
sky  of  researches  l)egun  in  Cambridge.  One 
such  has  Ijeen  the  Harvard  Photometry,  a 
determination  of  the  visual  magnitudes  of 
all  the  stars  visible  in  a  small  telescope.  In- 
cluding as  it  does  the  stars  in  the  whole 
sky,  this  work  has  become  a  standard 
among  astronomers.  At  Arequipa,  also, 
have  I>een  made  llie  photographs  of  the 
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spectra  of  liie  Suuthern  sl&rs,  which  were 
ined  by  Mn.  Fleming  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Draper  Catalogue,  and  later  hy  Miss 
Cannon,  of  the  Henry  Draper  (.alalofiue 
uf  about  200,000  stellar  spectra.  The  ^^anie 
is  true  of  the  photographs  made  for  the 
study  of  Soudiem  variahh-  stars,  photo- 
prraphie  jnafrnitiirles.  and  indeed  for  nearly 
all  studies  of  Southern  celestial  objeets. 
Spedal  investigations  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  Arequipa  observers.  Among 
these  are  the  study  of  planetarv  details, 
the  Moon,  Mars,  and  planets,  the  discovery 
of  comets,  nebulae,  and  variable  stars,  and 
the  discovery  and  sludv  of  preat  nnnihers 
of  variable  stars  in  globular  dusters.  The 
first  count  of  the  stars  in  one  of  the:>e 
dense  clusters,  for  the  determination  of 
dieir  number  and  distribution,  was  made 
at  Arequipa  in  189?>.  The  intereslin':: 
mwBBCT  of  stars,  clusters,  and  nebulae, 
known  as  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  are  in- 
vbible  at  Northern  observatories.  Photo- 
graphs of  these  Clouds,  made  at  Arffniipji. 
enabled  Miss  Leavitt  to  discover  great 
numbers  of  variable  stars.  From  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  periods  and  magnitudes  of 
twenty-five  of  these,  an  important  law. 
ronne(*ting  aI>so1ute  magnitudes  and 
lengths  of  period,  was  derived. 

Valuable  meleopologica!  observations 
also  have  been  made  in  ronneotion  with  the 
Arequipa  Station.  At  first,  these  were 
made  with  special  reference  to  tlie  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  astronomical  site.  In  a 
region,  however,  about  whose  climate  lit* 
tie  is  known,  such  olwervations  were  use- 
ful to  the  science  of  meteorology.  For 
this  reason,  a  line  of  secondary  meteor- 
ological stations  was  established,  extending 
from  the  Pacific  at  Mollendo.  Peru,  to 
Santa  Ana,  east  of  the  Andes.  The  high- 
est statifm  was  on  the  summit  of  El  Misti 
at  an  ele\'ation  of  19,200  feet,  probably 
tlx-  highest  station  for  systemalir  observa- 
tions ever  established.  This  station  was 
maintained  for  eight  years,  allhout^  oon> 
tinuous  observations  were  seldom  pos- 
sible. 

The  conditions  for  astronomical  woik 
at  Aiequipa  ham  not  always  proved  aa 


favorable  as  we  had  bi-en  Itni  to  expect  by 
the  early  tests  and  local  information.  For 
several  months  in  most  years  the  condi- 
tions are  almost  jierfei't.  willi  i  nntiiuiotis- 
ly  clear  nights  and  admirable  ^^teadlIH■ss  of 
tlie  almoephere.  There  is,  however,  a  se- 
vere and  extended  cloudy  ^oaxm.  On  this 
account  it  seemed  worth  xshilc  to  lest  other  < 
regions,  and  the  writer  !>pent  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1909  in  South  Africa.  A 
study  of  the  climate  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  for  astronomical 
observations  was  carried  on  in  various  lo- 
ealities.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  was 
passed  in  astronomical  ol>servations  at 
Hanover,  on  the  elevated  plateau  Itnovim 
a:^  the  Great  Karroo.  This  site  had  been 
highly  recommended  by  Sir  David  Gill 
and  Sir  William  Morris,  both  of  whom 
had  made  a  study  of  Soiitli  African  condi- 
tions. The  results  were  favorable  on  the 
whole,  but  not  overwhelmingly  so.  A 
greater  number  of  clear  nights  occur  at 
Hanover  than  ;it  Areqiiipu.  and  thrit  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  yfar  is  more  uni- 
form. Other  conditions  are  not  so  favor- 
able. Violent  thunder  storms,  severe  dust 
storms,  and  great  extremes  of  temperature 
occur  at  Hanover.  Moreover,  the  distance 
from  Cambridge  is  much  greater,  the  ex- 
pense of  communication  larger,  and  the 
conveniences  of  living  less  than  at  Are- 
quipa. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  also 
been  suggested  as  possible  sites.  In- 
vestigations are  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  Government  of  Queensland  to  deter- 
mine the  meteorological  conditions  in  the 
Southern  pan  of  that  stale.  It  is  very  de- 
ttrable  that  the  Earth's  most  favorable 
region  for  astronomical  observation  should 
be  known.  Ihus  far,  however,  it  appears 
probable  that,  while  there  are  many  at- 
tractive sites  in  different  countries,  no 
superlatively  favorable  l(M-ality  exists 
anywhere.  It  would  evidently  be  unwise 
to  remove  the  Southeni  station  from 
Arequipa  unless  unusual  attractions  were 
offered  in  the  way  of  climate  or  financial  ' 
assistance,  or  both. 

The  work  of  the  Arequipa  Station  haa 
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The  Eta  Arxus  Nebula. 
Pholugrapli  made  at  Art-quipa  Hitli  a  24  iiK:li  lirii<-r  U-lescoi*!*.    Kx|>usurf,  four  hours. 


Iiecii  niiii'li  riirtaili'd  in  rt-mil  vt-ai.s.  in 
part  owinj!  to  I  In-  (irral  War  and  its  rcu- 
iiotnir  «'fT»Tts.  Thr  iH-w  Dimtor  of  tin* 
Harvard  ()l»rrvator\.  Dr.  Ilarlnw  Sliap- 
Iry.  favors  an  (>iriricnt  |«ro<:rani  at  An-- 
<|ui|»a.  and  lio|i«>s  to  oltlaiii  lIuMcfroni 
iinporlant  results  lN>ariii>!  on  >iirh  proh- 
leiiis     as     st«'llar     dislancrs.  clustiMs, 


anil    till-   strnctiirc   of   tin-    Milky  Way. 

It  i^«  nu  lo>s  a  pli-asurt*  than  a  duty  to 
>tatr  in  r<»n('lu^>ion  that  durin<:  all  the 
lliirlv  \ear?.  in  which  the  Harvard  Astr«)- 
noinital  Oiocrvalory  has  niainlained  a 
station  in  Pern,  it  lias  had  tlir  helpful  and 
friendiv  interejit  of  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
tneni  and  people. 
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Alumni  Association  Forum 


AT  a  forum  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association,  held   in  the  Fai  iilty 

Room,  rni\  fr';il\  Hall,  ('ainhi  itl<rr. 
al  1^  P.  M..  on  luoiiav.  K«'l).  II.  xvcral 
amenduienUs  to  the  conslitution  of  the  As- 
sociation were  adopted. 

The  most  important  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  nonnnalion  and  riertion  of 
Direclors  of  the  A?.s()(  iation  hy  postal 
ballot.  Hereafter  at  least  nine  candidates 
for  Directors  will  be  proposed  every  year, 
and  their  names  will  be  printed  on  the 
first  postal  ballot,  to  be  sent  out  with  the 
ballot  for  Overseers.  The  names  of  the 
six  candidates  for  l)ire<tors  wlin  receive 
the  largest  uuiiiber  of  votes  on  llie  first 
postal  ballot  will  thereafter  be  printed  on 
the  second  postal  ballot,  and  the  three 
candidates  who  have  the  lar<iest  vote  on 
the  second  postal  ballnt  < oinbiDcd 
the  ru'-tninarv  vi>tin'^  hv  Australian  liallol 
in  Cambridge — for  the  electors  may  use 
either  the  second  postal  ballot  or  the  poll 
in  Cambridge — utrill  be  elected  Directors 
for  three  years. 

Another  amendment  provi<les  thai  the 
constitution  of  the  Association  mav  here- 
after be  amended  not  oidy  by  a  forum 
but  also  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Association  at  a 
meetinp:  for  which  notice  of  the  proposed 
action  vliall  ha\e  Ixt'ii  duly  ^iven.  It  lia^ 
bwn  apparent  for  a  long  time  that  the  call- 
ing of  a  forum  was  too  cumbersome  a 
process. 

One  of  tilc  amendments  included  in  the 
rail  foi  f(»rinn  provided  that  ihe  num- 
l>er  i(f  Directors  of  tiic  Alumni  Asscwia- 
tion  to  be  chtisen  by  the  Associated  Har- 
vsfd  Qttba  should  be  increased  from  two 
to  three,  but  as  the  officers  of  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Clubs  said  they  did  not  care 
for  a  larper  representation  on  the  Iniard 
of  Directors  of  the  Alunuii  A>>«o(  iaiioii. 
the  proposed  amendment  was  changed  so 


as  to  provide  that  one  Director  should  be 

chosen  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston. 

Hcrc,if(cr  there  will  be  sivleen  ditcctors 
of  the  Miiijuii  Association.  Nine  will  In* 
elected— three  each  year  f«)r  the  term  of 
three  years — one  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  I  niversily,  one  by  the 
New  Kni^land  Federation  of  Harvard 
(  luli«.  one  bv  the  Harvar<l  Club  of  New 
^  ork  C-ity,  one  b)  the  Harvard  (!lub  of 
Boston,  and  two  by  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs.  The  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation is  a  Director  also. 

The  other  amendments  were  unimport- 
ant. 

In  the  absence  of  William  C.  Boyden, 
'86,  president  of  the  Association,  Well- 
ington Wells,  *90,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dento.  was  in  the  chair.  J.  \\ .  I).  Sey- 
mour. '17.  th»'  *^ccrelar\  ul  llic  Assticia- 
lion.  Wits  cjcik  of  the  nifcliiii:.  Sc\cnty- 
three  members  of  the  Assoi  iation.  repre- 
senting a  total  vote  of  870,  were  present. 

The  following  Harvard  Clubs  were  rep- 
resented In  one  or  more  delegates:  An- 
napolis. Boston.  Kali  Kixf  I.  I.MUi.  Mary- 
land, Newburyporl.  New  ^  ork.  North 
Shore.  Philadelphia.  Klunle  Island,  Som- 
erville,  Washinplon.  D.  C. 

The  (.  ill  I  r\\  iiij  ( 'o  I  lejie  classes  were  rep- 
resenti'd  b\  one  delej.'ale  each:  \i\(>\:  IJiW), 

I,",!'/).  K!!;7.  iJUij;.  i!;ji">.  ij;*>i.  Io')2.  uv)\. 

urn.  liWJK  I'XK),  I9U1,  1902,  1«AJ(),  I'Xia, 
1917,  1918,  1019. 
The  delejrates  present  were: 

\l,  M.  Cutl.r.  "(»!.  W.  I  J.  C.  Sil.kii.N.  •().",.  W. 
\l.  !)a\i-.  Y>'>.  \l.  1..  Croliv.  '77.  K.  \\  .  Taussig. 
■77.  .1.  K.  W.-IIT.  T'i.  J..lm  \\.MMil.ur>.  'HO.  K.  D. 
ItrjiKl.-p.-r.  HI.  \\.  |{.  riiav.T.  'HI.  C.  I..  Kil- 
lre<l;i»-.  ■<'!_'.  I.iitli<r  ViwcmkI.  '.H.l.  P.  K.  Pn-hre), 
'85.  K.  Parsons.  O.lin  KuImtIs,  Wj.  ti.  P. 
Bak.  r.  ■H7.  K.  .S.  Vlmi  rv.  "87.  M.  A.  l)eW.  Howe, 
I'm  I  ^  M.  i.l.  'H7.  (;.  .1.  Puiiiaiii.  "87.  J.  H. 
W.kmIs.  H7.  Henr>  Penin iMcktr.  «H,  0.  K.  Pul- 
sifer.  *88.  \IUlon  Burr.  719.  J.  D.  Mrrrill.  '89. 
,1.  U.  15. .jH  -.  ■!!'».  C  It.  Culick.  'on,  J.  W.  I.und, 
'90,  Wciliiiglon  Wells,  '<JU,  Wiliurd  Keeii,  '91, 
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Minot  Simons,  '91,  T.  0.  Bremer,  '92,  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Jr,,  "92,  C.  H.  Fi•k^  Jr..  "93.  A.  L  Endi* 
colt.  '94.  H.  J.  Huplus,  "Ot,  S  M  William*.  '94, 
E.  H,  Warri-n,  '95.  K.  B.  M.  rriman,  Joseph 
Warren,  '97.  L.  j.  Hcndcr-.n.  '^8.  Charlf"  Jack- 
aon.  '98.  C,  C.  Pay^on,  90,  P.  P.  Chaw,  '00,  J. 
W.  Hallowell,  '01.  J.  O.  Procter,  Jr..  '01,  Chan, 
ninji  Frolhinuhain,  '02,  F.  M.  .Sawlell,  '02,  Rojter 
Ernst,  '03.  Samuel  Henahaw,  A.iV(.  (iHon.)  '03, 
Sidney  A.  Gum,  W,  C.  D.  Davol,  YM.  F.  R  Ncs- 
miili  Of,  \.  P.  Ixtring.  Jr.,  'OR,  C.  H.  Edgell. 
tW.  J.  \.  Pain.-.  '(W.  W.  M  Kan.l.  '09,  M.  T. 
O.prlamI,  A.M.  09.  Ph. I)  10,  I..  M.  I.itilr,  '10, 
P.  H.  Smith,  11,  F.  L.  Allin.  12,  C  B.  Blanch- 
ard.  '14.  W.  J.  llndrrwovd.  'l.";.  F.  P.  Magoun. 
Jr..  Ifi.  I  M  Loonry.  "17,  J.  W.  D.  Seymour. 
17,  E.  A.  Whitney,  17,  D.  M.  Little,  '18.  E.  R. 
Cay,  19.  C.  E.  Patch,  "21,  ProfeaMtr  T.  N.  Carver. 
ProTeamr  E.  P.  KoUer,  ProTeMor  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

HARVAiO)  CLUB  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
The  Harvard  Gah  of  St  Loais  had  its  annnal 

mcrtinft  anil  dinner  at  the  rnivfrHity  CIiili  in 
that  citv  on  tlif  cvfiiing  of  January  19.  Sixty- 
nine  nifmlxT".  ut-rr  present.  Profrs.>w)r  W.  B. 
Donham,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Buii' 
necw  Adminittration,  was  the  gneat  of  the  even* 
U\ii  :  lir-  spoke  about  the  growth  and  prospects  of 
tlie  School. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  PreHidrnt.  (Irorgr  O.  Carpentfr,  Jr., 
"<r2;  1st  virr-prrsidrnt,  Carl  F.  Pre!*cnti,  97;  2d 
vice»|Wesident,  Frederick  ^.  Husse.  '02;  3d  vke> 
pfcaMent,  Humphrey  A.  Gifford,  '12;  secretary. 
Lewis  M.  Dongan,  100:  treasurer,  Jamea  Taussig, 
Jr..  '10;  chorister.  J.  iHarold  Pettus,  12. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLUB 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania 

had  a  dinner  at  the  Univereitv  (^luh  in  tlut  city 
on  ihi*  evening  uf  January  21.  \  ariou»  matters 
were  con^dered  and  a  humorous  moving  pietore 
was  shown;  it  had  been  planned  to  have  al<io  the 
films  of  the  Yale  football  game  of  la:*!  Novcndier, 
but  iliev  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

The  following  members  of  the  club  were  at 
the  dinner: 

William  II.  K.  Hilliar.l.  'M.  Uwrenee  Litch- 
field, a^y,  K.  K.  Rankin,  Qb,  William  L.  Monro. 
119.  Alvin  A.  Morris,  "92.  Edward  E.  Jenitina,  "ft. 
David  K.  Mitchell.  "97.  Edward  B.  Lee.  '«W.  Ralph 
H.  Watson.  00,  George  J.  VI  right,  00,  W  alter  G. 
Mortland,  00.  Charles  K.  Robinson.  LL.B.  01, 
Tileston  Chickering,  '02.  Eugene  A.  MoKclvy, 
^02.  Harold  A.  Lomax,  'ai.  Malcolm  McLeod,  '04, 
John  R.  Lewis.  '05,  Arthur  P.  L.  Turner,  '05, 
Sidney  J.  Watts,  OS,  Charlm  W.  Wilder,  'OS,  Ar- 
thur G.  Deane,  '08,  Robert  J.  Summers,  LLJI.  W, 
Ju.l-on  \.  Crane.  LI..B.  09.  Charles  H.  Wolf,-. 
10,  Uavid  S.  Hays,  'II,  Clifton  Taylor,  '11,  Wil- 


liam £.  Allen,  '12,  George  J.  Thompson,  LL.B. 
'12,  William  J.  Aakin.  Jr..  Law  *12,  Levi  B.  Duff. 
'13,  H.  Raymond  Milliard,  '14,  James  M.  Graham. 
'l.S,  (ieorge  H.  lJunn.  16,  (Chester  W.  Holmes, '16, 
Henry  K.  Holmes,  '16,  Samuel  A.  Hartwell,  Jr.. 
'16k  Ralph  Saners,  '16,  Toland  K.  Nicholson, 
*I8,  Richard  Rimbaeh,  '18,  Frederie  R.  WUt- 
ney.  '18.  John  R.  LeOleie,  Crad.  Bos.  <h- 
car  G.  Peterson,  '21. 

HARVARD  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 

The  wcond  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Kn- 
ginetTing  Society  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  City  on  Jan.  20;  about  12.5  members 
and  guests  were  present  John  P.  H.  Perry.  '03, 
first  vice-president  of  the  society,  was  toastmaster. 
Tlie  'speakers  were:  Rodney  I'..  Hardy,  .3  Fng., 
president  oi  the  undergraduate  section  of  the  so- 
ciety; Professor  Hector  J.  Hughes,  Dean  of  the 
Engineering  .School;  George  Mc.Aneny,  chair- 
man of  the  Transit  Commission  of  New  \ork 
City;  Robert  Ridgeway,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Traaait  Commissioiii  and  Howard  Elliott,  '81, 
chairman  of  the  -Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

1902  TWENTIETH  CELEBRATION 
The  following  prugrani  for  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  class  of  1902^  Har> 
vard  College,  has  been  laid  out  by  a  general 
committee  consisting  of  these  Boston  meml>ers  of 
the  claM,  Frank  M.  Sawtell,  chairman,  Channing 
Frothingham,  Morris  R.  Brownell,  Arthur  H. 
Morse,  Edward  Motley,  W.  Marriott  Welch,  Guy 
Bancroft,  .Arthur  L.  Devcns,  and  Paul  E.  Fitz- 
Patrick,  together  with  other  special  committees: 
On  Monday,  June  19,  the  Bwmbers  of  the  class 
will  gather  in  the  forenoon  at  one  of  the  club- 
houses in  Boston  and  take  automobiles  for 
Plymouth,  where  the  class  will  stay  for  two  days 
at  a  summer  hotd.  Darinf  that  period  tbs  class 
dinner  and  businesa  meeting  wfll  be  held  and 
facilitir-.  r,i:  >(M»rts  of  all  kinds  will  be  provided. 
On  Wednctday  morning,  June  21,  the  members  of 
the  class  will  go  fron  nymeuth  to  Camiiridge  and 
participate  that  afternoon  in  the  reunion  at  the 
Vale  baseball  game,  Thursday,  June  22,  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  Commenccm- rit  Day  ai  Cam- 
bridge. Friday,  June  23,  is  the  date  of  the  boat 
races  with  Yale  at  New  London,  and  provision 

for  lickelji  on  llie  observation  train  will  be  made 
for  members  of  the  class  who  desire  them. 

1906  DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  annual  New  York  dinner  of  the  rla'<<<  of 
1906  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  10,  at  the 
New  York  Harvard  Club.  All  members  of  the 
class  are  welcome,  whether  or  not  they  ate  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 

Niili<e~  .ire  Ix  in^:  -.int  this  >ear  milv  lo  thoac 
men  wiuist-  names  are  on  the  "New  York  Litt** 
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of  the  lyW)  .New  York  Dinner  Committee.  Men 
who  life  near  New  York  who  do  not  receive 
notices  or  who  deoire  to  have  their  name*  fkloced 
on  this  mailing  list  should  communicite  with  the 
committee. 

It  will  be  a  great  convenience  il  the  men  who 
intend  to  come  will  signify  their  intention  of  so 

(Iriing  a-i  -^loii  .1-  [Hi^-iM'  .  uiil  ^ii'tid  a  check  for 
|5  to  rover  the  ro-<t  ol  the  dinn«-r.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  Robert  Wheelwright,  and  let* 
lers  ihoiili!  lir  uddrfs-'fd  to  the  1906  Dinner  Com- 
mittee, lfar>ard  Clul>.  27  West  44th  Street,  New 
Yorit  City. 

1912  DECENNIAL 

The  program  for  the  Jeceanini  oddmitioB  of 
of  the  class  <>f  1912,  Haivard  Gollefe,  hat  been 
arranged  as  follnw<>: 

Soaday,  June  18—2.30  P.  M.,  Memorial  S  r- 
vice  in  Xfiplefnn  Chapel.  \l  3,30  the  member'* 
will  go  by  automobile  to  the  Hotel  Pilgrim,  Ply- 
Bomb,  when  tihe  clasa  dinner  will  be  bdd  in 
ibe  evening. 

Monday.  Jtme  19 — Swimming,  golf,  tennii,  and 
other  sports,  with  a  clambaki-  >in  ihr  *hore  tt 
noon.  2  P.  M.,  baadiaU  game  between  1902  and 
1912,  motion  iricturra  of  the  data,  and  band  eon* 
•  ert.  .\n  entertainment  will  be  provided  in  the 
fveiiinir. 

Tuenda),  J  line  2()  Thr  class  will  go  by  motor 
from  Plymouth  to  the  Bruokline  G>untry  Club 
where  luncheon  will  l>e  served  at  noon.  Thence 
lo  Cambridge  for  lln-  ••\<  rcis«*s  in  the  Stadium. 

Wedne«day,  June  21 — In  the  morning,  atiiletica 
on  Soldiera  Fidd.  Lwneheon  in  the  Sttditnt  at 
noon.   Yale  baaeball  game  in  the  altenMMB. 

CLASS  OP  1920 

The  Boston  members  of  the  class  of  1020,  Ifar 
vard  College,  held  their  monthly  luncheon  at  the 
Boa  ton  City  Clob  on  Friday,  Feb.  17.   About  45 

aunilier<'  were  present.  I'mfrs-or  W'allaie  B. 
Donham.  Dean  of  the  (.railuate  .School  of  Business 
Administration,  talked  on  "Econamic  Tlwoiy  At 
Applied  To  Busines«," 

Members  of  the  riass  residing  in  Greater  Boa- 
ton  who  have  not  received  notices  of  the  class 
luncheons  and  other  activities  are  requested  to 
get  in  eommnnioation  with  Donald  Hdlbrook, 
i  hairnian,  31  60  State  St.,  Boston;  telephone, 
(Jongre^s  2800. 

PUDDING  PLAY  CHOSEN 

The  play  manuscript  prepared  by  W.  C  Jack- 
tea.  *22,  of  Darien,  Cisnn.,  and  It  C.  Rogers, 

af  Cambridge,  has  been  selected  for  the  Masi\ 
Ptodding  play,  the  iirst  performance  of  which 
will  lie  given  on  April  13  in  Cambridge.  The 
play  requires  a  cast  of  about  fifty  players,  eight 
of  whom  are  principala. 


LECTUIU^  FOR  RADCLIFFE 

The  Cambridge  oommittee  of  the  Raddlffe  En« 

dowment  ha*  arranijed  a  cour*e  of  lectures  for 
the  beneht  ol  tlie  Kiinii  hy  Harvard  College  pro- 
fessors. The  ture^i  will  be  given  in  Sanders 
Theatre  at  4  P.  .M.  Dean  Briggs  delivered  the 
first  lecture  last  Monday;  his  subject  was  "The 
Ring  and  The  Book,"  Tlie  dates,  speakeit»  and 
subjects  of  the  remaining  lectures  are: 

Feb.  27.— "The  Ethics  of  Spying  on  our  Neigh- 
bors in  Time  of  Peace."  Ptofeaaor  Richard  C. 
Cabot 

March  6.— Teaching  the  Bible.**  Prafesaor 

Kirsopp  Lake. 

March  13. — '  The  Ktnperor  Frederick  the  Sec- 
ond."   ProfesMtr  Charles  H.  Haskins. 

March  20.— "Our  Drama  Today."  Profesaor 
Ceorge  P.  Baker. 

.Nfarch  27. — "\  French  Teacher's  Impressions 
oC  American  Education."  Professor  Andrfi 
Morixe. 

April  3.— '*Walt  Whitman."    Professor  Blias 

Perry. 

April  10.— The  American  Empife.**  Profetior 

Albert  B.  Hart. 

Tickets  for  the  course  cost  |i0  each. 

LECTURES  BY  PROFESSOR  GAUTIER 

Pkofeasor  Emile  F.  Gautier  of  the  Univcrtity 
of  Algiers,  who  is  serving  as  French  Eielwnge 

Profes..,ir  .il  H:ir\:ir(!  iliiriiiu  ;!ic  -iccond  hsif  of 
the  academic  year,  will  give  !*even  public  lectures 
in  French  on  Wednesday  afternoons  during 
March  and  the  early  part  of  \pril.  The  lectuiea 
will  be  on  "The  Near  East,"  and  will  be  illus' 
trated  with  lantern  slides  brought  to  this  country 
by  Pnrfesaor  Gautier.  The  lecturet  will  be 
given  in  the  Lecture  Room  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum at  Iliivarrl.  <in  \1  cdnesdav  aftrtiuxins  at 
4.30,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The  dales 
and  subjects  of  the  individual  lectures  follow: 

March    1-  "What  is  the  Near  East?" 

March  8. — "The  Near  East,  Native  Country 
^  alt  ReHgiena." 

March  ]n. — "The  Near  East  and  Islam." 

March  22. — "The  Historic  Place  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  Near  East." 

March  29.— Xuttoms  and  Dnily  Life  of  the 
Near  East." 

April    .S. — "The  Family  iti  the  Near  East." 

April  12.— The  Sute  and  Nation  in  the  Near 
East** 

47  WORICSHOP  STAGE  COMPETITION 

The  five  ttage  settings  submitted  by  D.  M. 

O-  ri'-I jpcr,  '23,  of  Harrisliurp,  Pa.,  for  tli'-  forth- 
■  oriiing  17  Workshop  production  of  '"(^rucUile" 
by  J.  J.  Uaiy,  Sp.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  been 
selected  aa  the  best  in  the  competition.  The 
production  will  be  given  on  March  16  and  17. 
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Bv  Charlis  W.  Killam.  Acting  Dean  of  thf.  Fkca  i.ty  of  Architkcti  bt. 


THE  accompanying  illustrations  of  fa- 
miliar \ifws  in  the  Yard  are  from 
drawings  by  studenU  in  the  School 
of  Architecture,  made  as  a  part  of  their 
work  in  freehand  draHring. 

Sliident^  ill  ai t  hitci Hire  at  Harvard  are 
fortunate  in  tiieir  i>urroundings — in  Rob- 
inson Hall,  in  the  University,  and  in  the 
City  of  Cambridge.  Robin.soti  Hall,  de- 
signed bv  archittt  ts  who  were  leaders  in 
the  profession,  is  one  of  the  best  buildings 
in  tlie  University  and  its  lofty  and  hand- 
some Hall  of  Casts,  HI  led  with  works  of 
art.  iiives  unusual  digiiilx  to  the  interior. 
Tito  other  buildiiig>  and  gates  of  the  Yard 
give  many  sketchable  views,  and  some  of 
the  old  buildings  like  Massai  husetts,  Hoi- 
lis.  Stoii;.ditnn.  and  Holworthy,  are  murh 
appreciated  by  the  students  as  well  as  by 
older  architects  on  account  of  their  sim- 
pie,  straightforward  design  and  the  good 
color  and  texture  of  their  brickwork.  Then 
Cambridge  has  many  old  houses  of  inter- 
est und,  in  some  cases,  of  considerable 
dignity.  A  student  consciously  hnd  un- 
consciously absorlis  much  from  such  en- 
vironment, far  more  than  would  be  pos- 
.<»ible  in  newer  parts  of  the  country  where 
Afen  has  not  mellowed  the  older  work,  or 
where,  perhaps,  the  older  work  was  not 
worth  intd lowing.  Anv  community  whose 
oldest  buildings  date  from  the  \ears  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  lacks  a  very  im- 
portant clcinen*  in  the  training  of  the 
young  an  liitri  t.  Harvard  has  same  build- 
ings of  that  uniortunate  time,  but  the 
buildings  erected  before  and  after  that 
l>eriod  have  done  much  to  reib^em  it. 

The  -i<iht  of  students  comfortably  en- 
M:on*  cd  in  the  shade  on  pleasant  days  and 
making  more  or  less  successful  sketrhes 
may  gi\e  the  idc.i  ilut  architecture  is 
larpelv  a  matter  of  piodufinp  pretty  pict- 
ures under  pleasant  conditions.  An  own- 
er ofter  thinks  it  is  quite  easy  to  work  out 


rough  sketches  of  hb  ideas  and  then  go  to 
an  artbitecl  to  "put  them  into  shape", 
meanwhile  believing  himself  to  be  the 
real  architect  On  the  other  hand,  many 
laymen  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
profession  are  quite  surprised  to  learn  that 
an  architect  occasionally  makes  a  mistake 
in  carrying  through  the  operatimia  neoea- 
sary  to  produce  a  moilern  building.  The 
layman  who  has  had  no  experience  with 
architei'ts  is  likely  to  have  a  very  indefi- 
nite idea  of  their  function.  The  architect's 
knowledge  must  cover  a  wide  range,  even 
for  the  smalle:*!  Israel i(  e  with  the  simplest 
types  of  buildings,  fie,  or  his  organiza- 
tion, must  know  many  more  things  to  de- 
sign the  many  types  of  buildings  which 
come  to  the  dice  with  a  large  general 
practice. 

Some  architects  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  die  architectural  service  and 

perhaps  almost  altogelher  to  a  particular 
type  of  building  like  hospitals  or  resi- 
tiences  or  theatres.  They  make  prelimin- 
ary sketches  to  crystalliae  the  owner*s 
ideas,  then  working  drawings  and  ^leci- 
ficaliims  which  show  and  descrilx*  every 
feature  of  the  building,  including  its  con- 
struction, plumbing,  heating,  and  the  de- 
tailing of  every  moulding  and  ornament. 
Then  they  arrange  all  contracts  with  the 
builders  and  supervise  the  construction 
and  payments  to  see  that  the  plans  and 
•specifications  are  carried  out  properly. 
In  manv  ••ases  they  control  the  whole  in- 
terior decoration  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing furniture,  rugs,  and  curtains.  In 
«-hurch  work,  they  may  design  or  direct  the 
de>i<in  of  stained  glass,  paintings,  and  sac- 
ramental vessels.  Some  architects  can 
make  helpful  suggestions  for  the  use  of  a 
building,  even  advising  as  to  modifications 
of  previous  nielliods  or  processes.  Oilier 
.irchitccts  are  the  trusted  financial  advisers 
of  their  clients,  helping  them  to  decide 
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how  to  invest  their  money  in  addition  to 
performing  the  more  usual  professional 
**rvices  after  the  decision  as  to  location 
and  kind  of  building  has  been  settled. 
Some  architects  act  as  promoters,  bringing 
together  investors  and  landowners  and 
launciiing  the  enterprise.  Others  are  or- 
ganized to  act  more  or  less  as  contractors. 
Some  in  the  profession  are  known  as 
great  artists  and  although  in  some  cases 
the  volume  of  their  practice  may  be  small, 
their  works  are  apprei-iated  by  their  col- 
leagues and  by  the  cultivated  laiety.  Oth- 
er? are  primarily  successful  business  men. 
rible  to  weld  together  all  the  agencies  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  large  and  complicated 
structure.  Some  individuals  or  some  Brms 
combine  artistic  and  business  ability  in 
varying  degrees. 

The  archtect  is  called  upon  to  use  his 
ingenuity  in  planning,  in  construction,  or 
in  overcoming  obstacles  of  different  kinds. 
He  meets  all  kinds  of  people  as  clients,  as 
contractors,  as  workmen.  His  work  is 
never  monotonous.  He  needs  a  great  va- 
riety of  knowletlge. 

The  profession,  in  general,  has  come  to 
believe  that  an  architect  should  have,  if 
possible,  a  liberal  education  as  a  basis  and 
background  for  professional  studies.  The 
School  at  Harvard  is  therefore  a  graduate 
school,  the  first  to  be  established,  and  with 
at  present  only  one  other  competitor  on  the 
same  basis.    The  architect  needs  business 
<»bility  and  integrity  on  account  of  the 
lar^e  sums  of  money  entrusted  to  his  care. 
He  needs  ingenuity  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  plan  buildings  conveniently  and 
to  construct  them  safelv  and  economically. 
-Still  more  does  he  need  artistic  imagina- 
tion, enriched  by  knowledge  of  the  great 
art  of  the  past,  combined  with  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  today  and  of  the  materials 
and  methods  now  available  for  expressing 
those  needs.    Few  fields  of  knowledge  are 
hithout  interest  to  him — art,  .science,  his- 
tory,   languages,   law,   and    finance,  all 
(ouch  his  work.    A  profession  which  re- 
quires or  allows  a  range  of  interest  from 
plumbing  and  heating  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  from  the  niceties  of  craftsman- 
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Drawn  by  K.  J.  Ci.naiii.  LS.  M.  Arch.  19. 
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Thr  Johnston  Gate. 
Drawn  liy  K.  J.  Cunani,  '15,  M.  Arch.  '19. 


ship  in  wood  and  iron  to  the  engineering 
of  a  skyscraper,  has  an  ever  varying  inter- 
est to  any  active  mind.  The  hroadening 
influence  of  holh  hi«  liberal  and  his  pro- 
fe^isional  education  not  only  fit  him  for 
practice  of  the  profession  and  for  associa- 
tion with  clients,  but  they  also  give  him 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  any  beauty 
in  art  in  its  many  manifestations.  Best  of 
all,  he  has  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  buildings  which  he  has  imagined  grow 
-<>  often  into  heaiiliful  and  enduring  form. 

The  architect's  training,  generally  sup- 
plemented by  travel  in  Kurope,  and  his  re- 
lations with  engineers,  landscape  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  decorators,  and  worker;* 
in  many  arts  and  industries,  fit  him  for 
useful  and  interesting  public  services  of 
many  kinds,  in  relation  to  housing,  streets, 
parks,  bridges,  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments; in  fact,  he  can  be  helpful  in  all  that 
affects  the  physical  environment  which 
may  do  no  much  to  make  for  convenience, 
for  beauty,  and  for  enjoyment  for  us  all. 

The  School  aims  to  give  a  tliorough  pro- 
fessional training  in  architecture  to  men 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
education  as  preparation.  This  Irainiii'j, 
while  it  prepares  a  man  for  efficient  ser- 
vice in  an  architect's  office  as  draughtsman, 
aims  especially  to  lay  the  ne<essary  foun- 
dation for  ultimate  independent  practice. 
Practical  experience  in  an  architect's  office 
is  an  essential  part  of  m  architect's  train- 
ing, and  several  years  of  such  experience 
are  usually  necp^sary  before  assuming  the 
great  responsibility  of  independent  prac- 
tice. No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  in- 
numerable details  which  can  be  mu«  h  l>el- 
ter  learned  in  an  office,  but  the  courses 
are  so  related  and  the  instructors  so  co- 
operate, that  the  student  thinks  of  his  de- 
signs as  buildings  possible  to  construct, 
not  as  mere  pictures. 

Two  options  are  offered:  Option  1, 
leading  to  the  decree  of  Master  in  .\rchi- 
terture.  emphasizes  the  artistic  side  of  the 
work,  but  includes  also  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  construction:  Option  2,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  in  Architecture  in 
Architectural  Engineering,  emphasizes  tKe 
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enginrrring  branches,  but  gives  enough 
training  in  the  artbtic  subjects  M  thftt  Ae 
Student  will  appreciate  the  point  of  view 
of  the  designer  end  work  more  easily  iHth 
him. 

Students  who  have  followed  a  college 
course  without  taking  any  technical  sub- 
jects normally  require  a  period  of  three 
vears'  rcsidfiu**  and  study  to  win  the  mas- 
ter's degree.    Men  who  in  college  have 
antidpatod  cerUin  necessary  subjects  may 
shortra  the  period  of  residence  required 
for  a  degree,  or  gain  time  for  further  spec- 
ialization.   Graduates  in  architecture  of 
scientific  schools,  or  those  who  show 
equivalent  attainment,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  complete  the  work  for  the 
degree  in  one  year  or  one  year  and  a  half. 
Progress  is  by  completion  of  a  curriculum 
and  depends  upon  accompKshmentt  not 
upon  time  elapsed.    This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  courses  in  design  where  pro- 
motion depends  upon  a  point  system,  thus 
allowing  a  brilliant  man  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  he  deserves.   For  the  same  rea- 
son, a  student  may  finish  his  work  for  the 
degree  at  any  time  m  the  year  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  a  semester. 

SjiPt-ial  students,  not  candidates  for  the 
degree,  are  admitted  to  Option  1  when  ade- 
quately prepared.  They  must  have  had  a 
hl^  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  at 
least  three  vears*  experience  as  draiipht*- 
men  in  architects'  offices  or  its  equivalent, 
and  be  over  21  years  of  age.  A  certifi- 
cate is  granted  to  those  who  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements, involvinp  ordinarilv  not  less 
than  two  years  of  residence  and  study. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  regular  term, 
the  School  offers  instruction  in  architect* 
oral  design  during  the  summer,  open  to 
any  men  who  are  properly  qualified  to 
profit  by  that  instruction. 

The  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
is  unclfr  the  sime  faculty  [he  School  of 
Architecture  and  shares  in  the  use  of  Rob- 
inson Hall.  Students  in  architecture  can 
dwrefore  oonveniently  take  landscape 
coarses  in  addition  to  their  required  archi- 
tectural courses  and  without  additional  ex- 
pense. 


The  School  has  several  scholarships  and 
also  two  travelling  fellowships  which  send 
two  students  to  Europe  for  eighteen 
months  eadi. 

GLEE  CLUBS  COMFETinON 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  Intercol* 

legiatc  (]lee  Club  contest,  to  be  held  in 
(larnegie  Hall.  New  York  City,  on  March 
4,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  applications  for 
admisMon  have  been  received  from  the 
glee  clubs  of  Bowdoin  College,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  I'niversity  of 
.Michigan  Institute  of  Technology,  Lafay- 
ette College,  Cornell  University,  Stanford 
University,  Tulane  Utiiversity  of  Louisana. 
Union  College,  and  Wabash  College, 
probably  these  contests  will  soon  iiave  to 
be  sectionalized  geographically  in  order  to 
give  all  of  the  colleges  an  opportimity  to 
compete  who  desire  to  do  so. 

The  glee  clubs  already  entered  in  the 
contest  for  March  4  are  from  Amherst, 
Columbia,  Dartnnmtli.  \ew  York  l^niver- 
sity.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Prince- 
ton,  Pennsylvania  State,  Wesleyan,  Yale, 
and  Harvard. 

The  University  Glee  Club  of  New  York 
Citv  has  furnished  a  new  challenge  cup, 
which  must  be  won  three  times  before  it 
becomes  the  p^manent  property  of  the 
winner. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

John  Hanard  Fellowships  "or  certificates  of 
<-i|uul  merit"  have  been  awarded  on  the  l>asis  of 
academic  records  ap  to  this  year  to  ten  stadents 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  Setiool.  The  winners 
include  the  five  leading  students  of  the  fourth- 
year  class,  the  three  leaders  of  the  third-year 
cIms,  and  the  two  leaders  of  the  second-year 
class.  'I'ht'v  are  as  follow-:  Hallowell  Davis, 
'18,  \  .M,  ,l.,  of  Brookline;  Louis  Wolff,  4  Med., 
S  B.  (  M.  1.  T.)  '18.  Revere;  Howard  B.  Sprague, 
'18,  4  Med.,  of  Swampscott;  Wilfred  Pickles. 
4  Medn  A.B.  (Brown)  of  Edgewood,  R.  L; 
Grantley  W.  Taylor,  '18,  4  Med.,  of  Patcraon, 
N.  J.;  Williun  L.  McQure,  3  Med,  A3.  (Dnury 
College)  *I<S,  of  Liwton,  OUa.;  W.  S.  Mcaellin, 
3  .Med.,  .\.B.  (Colgate)  '16.  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.: 
James  C.  White,  *17,  3  Med.,  of  Boston;  Jacob 
Fine,  '20,  2  Med.,  of  Roxbury;  and  Paul  A. 
Chandler.  2  Med..  A.B.  (Uaitillgt  CollCfO)  '20. 
of  Hastings,  Neb. 
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HOCKEY  TEAM  KEEPS  ON  WINNING 

The  hockey  team  won  I  wo  import  a  lU 
victories  last  week,  and  neither  of  its  op- 
ponents scored  a  goal.  On  Wednesday, 
Kfl).  15.  Harvard  dcfcitcd  narttnoiith,  3 
goals  to  U,  and  on  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  it 
lH>at  Princeton,  9  goals  to  0.  Both  <!anies 
were  played  in  the  Boston  Arena. 

As  the  iicorfs  show,  \\\r  Harvard  df- 
fense  in  Itoth  jiames  was  cjuitr  as.  notable 
as  llie  offense.  Hall,  the  Dartnioutli 
centre,  was  a  very  fast  and  brilliant 
skater,  but  he  could  not  penetrate  the 
Harvard  defciis*-,  which  ron^-tantly  pushed 
him  towards  the  side  uf  the  rink,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  lake  long  tries  at  the  Har- 
vard ca;;e  or  else  abandon  the  shots  al- 
toiiriher.  The  Dartmouth  team  had  play- 
ed only  three  games  before  it  met  Har- 
vard, and  the  visitors  consequently  did 
not  have  much  team  work.  Harvard 
showed  cM'clIitit  team  play  and  would 
have  scored  many  more  goals  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Tobin,  the  Dartmouth  goal4end; 
he  pushed  the  pudc  8W«y  many  times. 

The  PriiK  fton  game  was  «»e-sided.  In 
spite  of  the  brilliant  individual  playing 
of  Maxwell,  Van  Gerbig,  and  Norrie^  the 
visitors  were  unable  to  make  much  impres- 
sion on  the  Harvard  defense  or  to  keep 
Captain  Owen  and  his  team-mates  from 
scoring.  Harvard  made  one  goal  in  the 
first  period,  five  in  the  second,  and  three 
in  the  last.  Ti  ani  work  did  it.  It  was  the 
best  exhibition  Harvard  has  given  during 
the  season  of  1922. 

The  summaries  of  the  two  games  foU 
low: 

tfMiVAHii.  Dabtmovth. 
'%'alker.  Hill,  Lmr.  r.w.,  Osbom*',  Fletcher 

Martin,  Larncque,  c.  c.  Hall,  Shcehy 

Baker,  Lsrocquf.  r.w. 

I.W.,  Caldrr,  Sheehy,  W.  Perry,  Sands 
Owen,  Gratwiek,  l.d. . 

r.d,  W.  Perry,  D.  Prrrv.  HjII 
LrosJjy,  r.d.  l.d.,  Foster 

Higgina,  g.  g.,  Tobin 

Goals  lliikt-r,  I.arocqup,  Walkt-r.  Referees — 
Rocque  and  Sands.  Time — Three  IS-minute 
periods.  Penalties— Third  period,  Cnwiiy,  board 
<  licrk.  two  minutes;  Foster,  tripping,  two  min- 
utes. 


Harvakik  Prixcktov. 

Walker.  Hill,  l.w.  r.w>,  Corcoran.  Tallinan 

Martin,  Larocqur.  c.  c,  Norrie,  Jackson 

Baker,  Larocque,  r.w.  Lw.,  Jewett 

Crosbr,  l.d.  tA»  Morritt 

Owen,  r.d.  Ld,  Van  Cjrbip 

Higgins,  g.  g..  Maxwell 

Goals-^sby.  Baker  3.  Martin  2.  Hill,  Owen 

2.  Score — Harvart!  Ri'ffrres    Rocque  and 

Sands.  Penalty,  si-eond  period,  Norrie,  tripping, 
2  minutes.  Tine— Three  IS-minute  periods. 

THE  OXFORD-HARVAIU)  RACE  IN  1869 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Vour  excellent  article  in  the  number  of 

I'cluiiai  v  2  on  "How  tlie  Oxfords  Beat  the 
llarvards  in  69"  reminds  me  of  how  well 
our  l>oys  took  it.  J.  S.  Kay  of  the  Har- 
vard crew  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
the  first  lime  we  met  in  the  atiltitnn.  I 
said.  "Joe.  of  course  you  are  tired  to  death 
of  talking;  about  this  thing.  Tell  me  in 
one  word;  why  did  they  beat?**  To  which 
he  answered,  "Why,  damn  it,  because  they 
were  the  better  men.** 

W.  S.  Bn.ELow.  71. 

Boston. 

SPRING  ROWING  BEGINS 
The  candidates  for  the  university  and  fresh- 
nun  criw-i  met  at  the  Nrwcll  Bnalli.niM'  on 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  16,  and 
heard  the  rowing  plans  for  the  season  dis- 
cussed by  Captain  MrCapp,  Dr.  R.  Heher  Howe. 
Jr..  '01,  recently  appointed  director  of  rowinjr. 
and  Dr.  J<i-*eph  Garland,  '15,  who  will  look  .ifi<  r 
the  health  of  the  rowing  men  this  year.  By 
Thursday  afternoon  162  men  had  reported  for 
ihe  university  crew  and  141  for  the  fre*hman 
eight — the  largest  crew  squad  Harvard  ha«  ever 
had. 

Five  men  who  row*'?!  ncnin't  Yale  last  year. 
(Japtain  McCagg,  G.  M.  Appleton,  '22,  A.  H. 
Ladd,  *23,  md  H.  S.  Morgan.  '23,  are  candidates 
this  season,  and  most  of  those  who  rowed  on 
last  year's  second  and  freshman  eights  will  try 
this  •iea'»on  for  the  first  eight. 

The  candidates  will  work  in  the  boathouse  un- 
til the  Charies  is  free  from  ice. 

YALE  FRESHMEN  WIN 
The  Harvard  freshmen  were  defeated  by  the 
Yale  fieshmen  at  hockey,  7  goals  to  4^  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  New  Haven.  Both  teams  were 
weak  on  the  defense,  but  the  Yale  forward  line 
was  supertui  to  Harvarfl's.  Biirpes?  made  three 
goals  for  Harvard,  and  Gibb  made  the  other. 
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BASKETBALL  TEAM  WINS  TWICE 
Harvard  defeated  Boston  University  at  basket- 
ball, 46  points  to  II.  at  the  Hemcnway  Cym- 
nasium  on  Felmianr  IS,  and  defeated  Williams 
College,  40  point!  to  35,  at  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
na^ium  on  February  17,  Tin-  Rimtmi  1  "iiiviT>iitv 
game  was  listless  throughout;  the  visiting  team 
•eofcd  only  one  point  from  scrimmage  during  the 
pame.  Xpainst  Williams.  Harvard  I'hm'ii  ;i  par- 
ticularly fast  game.  Although  llafvaul  \va<'  al- 
ways ahead,  the  Williams  team  was  runstanlly 
disputing  the  lead,  and  once  towards  the  end  of 
the  game  was  within  one  point  of  tieing  the 
-l  ort-.  (laptain  Mcl.4'ish  .«.c<)rf<l  eightr»-n  of  Har- 
vard's forty  points.  The  summary  of  the  Wil- 
liams game  followt; 

H\HV*Hn.  WlI.I.lAMS. 

McLeish,  r.f.  l.g.,  Wilson 

Lowenthal,  l.f.  r.g.,  Boynton 

Low.  Sipp,  c.  c,  Fargo 

Black,  Miller,  r.g.  l.f.,  Wightman 

Radofsicy,  I.g.  r.f.,  Balckmer 

Score:  Harvard  40.  William*  Si.  Coals  fn'in 
floor:  Lowenthal  S,  McLeish  3,  Love  2,  Black  2, 
Miller,  Rodofiky,  Bladtmer  8*  Wighlmaii  3,  Wil- 
son 3,  Fargo.  Goal*  from  foula:  AloLeiah  12, 
Blackmer  5. 

WRESTLING  TEAM  DEFEATED 
Harvard  was  dft<  u      hy  Springfield  Y'.  M.  C, 
A.  cnllrge  at  wrestliMK.  2\  points  to 8,  last  Saliir> 
day  at  Springfifhl.     Ilie  most  c lom-Iy-cintested 
match  was  in  the  I1.5-pounds  class  hptvsten  Wal- 
ker of  Harvard  and  Anderson  of  SpringhelH.  An- 
deraon  won  a  fall  in  the  second  overtime  period. 
Nelson  mn  the  only  fall  for  Harvard  against  Ma- 
zeski  in  a  trying  match.    Harvard's  other  three 
points  came  when  Lockwood  received  a  decision 
over  hia  npfNment  in  the  unlimited  dua  after  a 
BMlch  which  ran  into  one  overtime  period. 

FRESHMEN  WIN  AT  BASKETBALL 

The  Harvard  freshmen  di-f<atid  Dean  Arademy 
at  basketball,  37  poinU  to  28,  in  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  on  Wedesday,  Feb.  15;  and  dt- 
f»"ated  Phillips  Andnv.  r.  30  points  to  29,  in  the 
Freshman  Gymnasium  on  Saturday. 

192S  TRACK  TEAM  DEFEATED 

Worcester  .Academy  deffate.l  the  Harvard 
freshmen,  .36  points  to  32.  in  a  track  meet  at 
Worcester  last  Saturday  afternoon.  Harvard  won 
6rst  place  in  the  relay  and  hurdles,  and  first  and 
third  places  in  the  high  jump  and  the  shDt  put. 

Caiptain  of  Froahman  Wrestling  Team 
E.   C.  Lowry,  Jr.,  of  Wailibgloii,  D.  C,  has 
been   elected  captain  of  the  freshman  wiestling 
team. 


HARVARD  FENCING  TEAM  WINS 

The  Harvard  fencing  team  defeated  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ft-nnsyUariia  team  last  .Saturday  after- 
noon. 9  points  to  0,  at  Weightman  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. Hettinger,  the  Pennsylvania  captain, 
was  ill,  and  fought  only  two  houts.  In  a  special 
match  with  duelling  swords.  Carvers  of  PennsyK 
vania  defeated  J.  S.  Barss,  ^22.  The  summary 
follows: 

First  Knund  K.  H.  I. am-.  "24,  defeated  Car- 
vers, T-S;  E.  L.  Lane,  "24.  defeated  Thomson,  74; 
Burke  Boyce,  '22,  defeated  Hettinger,  7-5. 

Second  Round— E.  H.  Lane,  "24,  defeated 
riinmson.  7.3;  F..  I..  I.ane,  ^24,  defeated  Hettin- 
ger, 7-2;  Burke  Boyce,  '22,  defeated  Carvers, 
7<. 

Third  Roiinil  V  H.  I.ane,  "24.  d.-feated  Rcr- 
nr  r  <  suhstiluling  lor  Hettingei  ),  7-0;  E.  L.  Lane, 

"24.  dffeate.l  Carvers.  74;  Burke  Boyoe,  *22,  de- 
feated Thomson,  7-3. 

FRESHMEN  DISCUSS  FOOTBALL 

Tlif  freshman  d-'liatin;;  i  hih  dis<  iis-i-d  ihe  sub- 
ject "Resolved:  Tliat  the  present  tendency  in 
football  is  for  the  beat  interest  of  college  actlvi- 
ties  and  spirit,"  at  an  informal  meeting  in  the 
Smith  Halls  Common  Room  on  the  evening  of 
Feb.  1.').  The  diaeuiaion  included  consideration 
of  professionaliin,  commercialism,  and  intercol- 
legiate contests. 

BROOKS  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  have  been  nominated  for  offi- 
cers of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association  to 
be  elected  on  February  28:  For  president;  Vinten 
Chapin,  '23.  of  Boston,  and  Charles  K.  Cum- 
Jr.  '2.1  f)f  Boston;  for  vin- -prr-sid'-nt. 
Sitcridan  Logan.  '23,  of  Sl  Joseph,  .Mo.,  and 
Bradley  DeL.  Nash,  '23,  of  Brooldlne;  for  aec> 
retarv.  Sianl.  v  N  Brown.  '24.  of  New  York  City, 
anrl  Uaiklif-  McK.  llmry.  '24,  of  Rosrmont,  Pa.; 
fi  i  In  a-urcr,  Francis  1.  Baldwin,  '24,  of  Boston, 
and  James  J.  Lee.  '24,  of  Westwood;  for  libra- 
rian, Albert  C  Bickford,  ^24^  of  Pelham,  N.  Y., 
and  Frederick  Schwan,  "24^  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

PASTEUR  PRIZE  DEBATE 

H.  \\'.  Hardy,  *22,  of  Cambridge,  won  the 
Pasteur  .Medal  debate,  which  was  held  in  the 
Music  Building  on  the  evening  of  February  16. 
The  subject  for  debate  was.  "Resolved:  That  the 
Army  Program  of  France  as  Proposed  at  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  ia 
Justifiable."     Honorable  mention   was  given  to 

H.  J.  Friendly.  '23.  of  tlmira,  .N.  Y.  Professor 

I.  L.  Winter  of  the  Poblie  Speaking  Department 
presided.  The  judges  were:  Professor  J.  T. 
Murray  and  Dr.  G.  R  Maynadier  of  the  English 
Dei>artm' ti!,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Raiehe  of  the 
French  Department. 
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LINCOLN  EXHIBITION  AT  WIDENER 

A  collection  of  Lincoln  memorabilia  was  placed 
on  view  in  the  Tieasure  Room  of  the  Harvard 
Coll^p*"  Library  last  wpek.  It  includrs  pboto- 
grapbs,  cartoons,  manuscript,  a  life  ma^k  o( 
Lincoln  made  by  Leonard  W.  Volk.  the  sculptor. 
facaimilM  of  a  tettor  to  Mrs.  Bixby  and  of  the 
orii^il  draft  of  the  Thanksgiving  proclamation 
for  186^  and  a  letter  written  by  Lincoln's  son, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  '64,  then  a  senior  at  Har- 
vard. The  exhibit hm  inelnded  also  the  laat  vol- 
ume nf  Nii  hnlny  and  Hay'-;  "Life  of  Lincoln"  in 
the  maniiM  ript  of  John  Hay,  and  playbills  and 
programs  of  Ford's  Theatre  in  Waafaillfton  OO  the 
night  of  Lincoln's  aesawinatlon. 

WILSON  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 

The  following  students  and  membcr-i  of  tlir 
Faculty  have  been  appointed  to  commitleea  by 
the  WwMfaow  Wilson  Foundation  for  the  pmpose 
of  organizing  a  Harvard  campaign: 

Faculty  Committee — Professor  W.  E.  Hocking 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  chairman; 
Pfofeaaor  Blias  Peiry  of  the  English  Department ; 
and  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  of  the  Department 

of  Ec/»nomic*. 

Student  Committee — F.  S.  Pollak,  '23,  of  New 
York  Citf,  chainoaa;  F.  T.  Haaunend,  Jr,,  "22, 

of  Cambridge;  D.  S.  Holder,  '24,  of  New  Or- 
leans; C.  W.  Eliot,  2d,  2  S.L.A.,  of  Cambridge; 
T.  E.  OX^allaghan,  2  Law,  of  Og.l.  nsburg.  \.  Y.; 
A.  W.  Wright,  3  Med^  of  Ridgefidd  Park.  H.  J. 

COPY  OF  OLD  DANTE  MANUSCRIPT 

A  facsimile  in  color  of  the  "Codex  Trivulzian- 
us,"  the  oldest  dated  Tuscan  manuscript  of 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  has  recently  been  pre- 
sen  ted  to  the  Harvard  College  Library  by  the 
Italians  of  America,  on  the  initiative  of  Luig! 
Cam  ovale  of  Cliii  ago.  Tlie  "Codex  Trivulzianus" 
was  execurtcd  in  1337,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  famoua  poi^  of  Floientiae  manuscripts 
known  aa  the  "Dantea  of  the  Randi«d.** 

ACTING  DEAN  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Professor  William  F.  Osgood  of  the  Mathe* 
matics  Department  has  been  appointed  Acting 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ce for  the  SI  idud  half  year.  Dean  Ilaskins 
on  leave  of  absence  for  that  period  so  that  he 
may  reenperate  after  an  attaek  of  infloenza. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  TUITION  FEE 
"  The  tuition  fee  for  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
has  been  re(  ently  set  at  $230.  Formerly  the  fee 
was  1200  with  additional  charges  for  laboratory 
fees.  The  laboratory  charges  otdlnasfly  were 
more  than  $30.  The  change  has  been  made  to 
simplify  the  booUieeping. 


SENIOR  CLASS  ELECTIONS 

In  the  second  senior  class  elections,  in  which 
234  members  of  the  class  voted,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Class  Secretary,  Mylcs  P. 
Baker  of  Caahridjft;  class  committee.  C  C 
Macomber  of  Newtonvflle  and  E.  F.  Coode  of 

Boston:  album  committee,  Harold  Cabot  of  Con- 
cord, Mass^  F.  S.  Whiteside  of  Portland,  Ore^ 
and  R.  A.  Cutter  of  Salem,  Mass.;  class  day 

committee,  ^fitchelI  Cratwick  of  Linwood,  \.  Y  . 
A.  J.  Conlon  of  Winchester,  John  Crocker  of 
Fitchburg,  C.  A.  Tierney  of  Dorchester,  F.  H. 
Hovey,  Jr,.  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  L  B.  McCagg, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Melville  P.  Baker  of 
Wellealey  Hills. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS 

Leading  articles  in  the  QuarUrly  Joumti  of 

Fronomirs  for  February  are:  "Agriculture  in 
Ka.stern  Europe,"  by  E.  Dana  Durand,  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce;  "An  Extension  of 
Value  Theory,"  by  David- Friday,  of  New  York 
University:  "Intemationsl  Trade  Under  Depre- 
ciated Paper:  The  United  States.  1862  7'),"  !,y  F, 
D.  Graiiam,  AM.  '17;  "Enforced  Par  Remittance 
Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Systenv"  by  Colsian 

F  ^  nrne.  of  the  rniversity  of  Pittsburpb ;  "The 
Kent  of  Mineral  Lands,"  by  John  E.  Orchard,  of 
Columbia  University;  "A  Crisis  in  Deposit  Guar- 
anty in  the  State  of  Washington,"  by  Howard  H. 
Preston,  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

THE  COLLEGE  BOARD  OF  PREACHERS 

The  Board  of  Harvard  College  Preachers  for 
next  year  will  include  as  new  members  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Brent,  S.T.D.  (Hon.)  '13,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  \^'estern  New  York  and  Overseer  of 
Harvard  I  ni\ersity,  and  Rev.  Professor  Theodore 
Gerald  Soares  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
other  members  will  be  Professor  Edward  C. 
Moore,  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  .School,  who  will 
continue  as  chairman;  Kev.  I'aul  Kcvere  Froth- 
ingham,  Minister  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church,  Boston;  Rev.  Charles  L.  Slattcry.  '91, 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York;  and  Rev. 
Willard  L  Spern*,  Minister  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church,  Boston. 

STUDENTS  VISIT  WHITE  HOUSE 

Hobert  Vl'nrni*er,  '22,  of  San  Francisco,  pres- 
ident of  the  Student  Liberal  Club,  represented 
the  Haryard  Clnb  on  a  committee  from  Ameri- 
can in-ilitutions  of  learning  which  met  at  the 

bite  House  on  Fob.  20,  and  pledged  its  support 
to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  reducing 
armaments.  The  deputation  oflbcially  represented 
the  National  Student  Committee  for  the  Umltae 
tion  of  Armaments,  organized  last  autumn  dwins 
a  conference  at  Princeton  University. 
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H.  W.  WILLIS.  '12,  ON  WAR  EXPf3UENCES 

At  a  m-'f-tinf:  of  the  Jamps  A.  Shannon  post 
:hr  American  Legion  held  in  the  living  room 
the  Varsity  Gob  on  Feb.  15,  H.  B.  Willi*,  12, 
il''-cril.''.J  hi^  expf-ricncfs  in  a  German  prison 
rainp  during  the  war.  Willis  was  an  ambulance 
dmw  with  the  Frenoh  Amy  from  Fdiroary, 
1915.  fn  June.  1916,  when  lie  enlisted  «f  •  pdvate 
in  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  was  a<«sipned  at 
Tirioos  tines  to  different  aero  schools,  and 
firully,  a  corp*»ral,  to  the  Lafa\  ft.  Squadron, 
Croupr  de  Combat  13.  He  was  -hoi  ilown  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Dun  sur-Meuse  on  Aug,  18, 
1918.  and  escaped  from  prison  on  Oct  4,  1918. 
He  received  several  French  and  American  cita* 
lionSb 

WESTERN  EXCHANGE  PROFESSORS 

ProfrsMjr  W.  E.  n.«  king  of  tlv  D.  p.irtnu  nt  of 
Phi'o*ophy  and  Professor  Alfred  W.  Tozzer  of 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  have  been  ap- 
f-.;n[r,f  H.irkaril  txr!ian>:e  Professors  to  the 
Western  colleges  for  1923.  Professor  Hocking 
wai  lecture  at  Carleton,  Beloit,  and  Grinnell 
Coll^-p,!,:  ?u^f,■^Mn  Toaaer,  at  Knox«  Colorado, 
and  Pomona  Colleges. 

THE  WIRELESS  CLUB 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Har- 
vard Wireless  Club  the  following  officers  were 
•■iected:  President,  K.  B.  Rowell,  Eng.  S..  of 
Wahbam:  manager,  E.  F.  Harden,  ocC,  of 
^.ijth  Brewrr.  Me.;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  M, 
tteUa.  25,  of  Southbridge.  The  club  has  in- 
stalled ito  apparatus  in  a  special  room  in  West- 
Borely  Court 

FOSSIL  TREES  GIVEN  TO  MUSEUM 
fragments  of  two  fossil  trees  discovered  in  the 
IVv«Bi«n  rocks  at  Gilboa,  N.  Y..  bv  members  of 
the  Hugh  N'awn  Otntracting  Co.  of  Roxbury, 
while  working  on  the  New  York  City  water-sup- 
Illy  system,  have  been  presented  to  the  Harvard 
Gfolofical  Museum  by  Hugh  Nawn,  '10. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAMPOON 
OBcers  of  the  Harvard  Lampoon  have  recently 
been  chosen  as  follows:  President,  W.  P.  Scott, 
'22.  of  La  nsdownf,  Pa. ;  Ibis,  C.  B.  Monro,  '23, 
of  PlttsJjurgh.  Pa.;  treasurer,  B.  DeL.  Nash,  '23, 
•f  BrfK.klin'-:  secretary,  J.  McK.  Kimball,  "IM,  of 
Portland,  Me. 

CALENDAR 

Friday,  Feb.  24. 
Basketball.  Harvard  vs.  Tufts,  a(  Cambridge. 
Wrestling.  Harvard  freshmen  v«.  M.  L  T.  fresh- 
9ktn,  at  Cambridge. 


Sa  j  i  luiAY,  Feb.  25. 

Hockey,  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Track.  Cornell-Dartmouth-Harvard  triangular 
meet  at  Mechanics  Hall,  Beaton. 

Fencing.  Harvar<l  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Cambridge. 

Gymnastic  meet.  Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth,  at 
Cambridge. 

Basketball,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Exeter,  at 

Exeter. 

Slnd.w,  Feb.  26. 

Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher, 
K'  v.  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.D..  President  of 
Kocheater  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lecture  on  "What  Becomes  of  the  Food  We 
Eat,**  Dr.  Thorne  M.  Carp,  nier.  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  Longwood  Ave  ,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 

Monday,  Fku.  27. 
Lecture  on  *The  Ethics  of  Spying  on  our 
Neighbors  in  Time  of  Peace,"  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot.  'HO.  Profe>*or  of  Social  Fthir*.  Sanders 
Theatre,  8  P.  .\I.,  for  the  Radcliffc  Fndmment 
Fund. 

Ti'isiuv,  Feb.  28. 

Basketball,  Harvard  vs.  Brown,  at  Cambridge; 
Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Cambridge. 

Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  ElshttCO  Trio, 
Music  Building.  8.15  P.  M. 

V\  FDNKsnAY,  March  1. 

Wrestling,  Harvard  vs.  M.  I.  T.,  at  Caniltridge. 

Lecture  on  "Ce  que  c'est  que  Orient''  by  Pro* 
fessor  F.milc  F.  Gautier.  lecture  room.  Fogg  .\rt 
Museum,  4.30  P.  M.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  "Near  East"  to  be  given  by 
Professor  Gaiitier.  Profe-snr  of  Geography  at  the 
L  niversity  of  .Algiers  and  Exchange  Professor 
from  France  to  Harvard.  The  lectures  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  sUdea. 

Tm  nsn^v.  March  2. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  Sanders 
Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

FknoAY,  March  3. 
Basketball,  Harvard  vs.  M.  I.  T.,  at  M.  L  T.  * 

<  \Ti  f^l>^^ .  M  khch  \ 
Wrestling,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton; 
Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Worcester  Academy,  at 

\l'orcest«'r. 

Basketball,  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Andover,  at 
Andover. 

Fern  iiif.'.  Harvard  vs.  (!oIiinil)ia,  at  Cambridge. 
Debate,  Harvard  vs.  Ohio  Weslyan,  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Sr\!iAv.  March  .r 

.\ppIeton  Chapel  service',  11  .\.  M  .  preacher. 
Rev.  Oscar  F.  Maurer.  Minister  of  the  First 
Church  df  Christ.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lecture  on  "Vt  ater."  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Hender- 
son. Hatvar<l  Medical  School,  Longwood  Ave., 
Boston,  4  P.  M. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Tbe  Alumni  Association  on  request  will  give  the  addre&ses  of  Harvard  men. 


*71 — A  portrait  of  the  late  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
LLB.  74,  lias  been  hang  in  the  new  Navy  De- 
par  tin  m  1  Building  in  \\  a-.liinst<in.  D.  C.  The 
portrait  depicts  Mr.  iionaparte  as  he  appeared 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

74-^:harlw  M.  Green.  M.D.  77,  78  Marlboro 
St.,  Boston,  has  been  elected  8ecretar>-  of  the 
class.  Dr.  Green  succeeds  Dr.  William  C.  Ma- 
son, of  Bangor,  Me.,  who  died  recently. 

7^— Charles  C  Burlingham  is  one  of  the  syn- 
dicate whii  h  rec  ently  bought  a  controlling  inter* 
est  in  the  New  York  Evening  Ptat, 

'87— Elis  L  Dresel,  LLB.  "92,  fotnier  American 

COniniissinniT  in  Bi'rlin.  who  rfCfnlly  ri^roviTci] 
from  an  attack  of  lironcliilis  whiif  at  Cannc?, 
will  Mion  leave  for  Paris.  After  a  short  stay 
tliere  he  will  come  back  to  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years. 

'90 — Raymond  Weeks,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  at  Columbia  University,  has  published, 
in  coUaiioratioa  witli  L.  Cardon,  "A  la  Maiaon 
Frangaise,**  a  4iort  text  book  Issued  by  Silver, 
BurdeU. 

^SI2— Alfred  R.  Hnssey  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Fir«t  Unitarian  Church  of 
Hingham,  Ma»s.  tic  has  liad  charge  of  churches 
in  West  Roidiury,  Taunton,  Baltimore,  and 
Lowell. 

E.  A.  Knudsen's  addrew  is  Koloa.  Kauai, 

Hawaii. 

•94  -l^eorge  B.  .Magrath.  .M.D.  "98,  has  been 
reappointed    Medical    Examiner   for  Suffolk 

Coiintv.  M.1SS.  ;in  <if!icf  lif  has  hcM  sincp  1907. 
■''7  William  E.  Dowty.  B.D.  (Epi^rnpal  Thf... 
al  School)  ^02.  rector  of  St.  Paiil^  (  iiutch. 
Maiden,  was  married,  Feb.  6,  to  Mrs.  Jean  L. 
Lincoln. 

•97-  Davi.l  D,  S.anii.  ll.  M  1).  "00.  !ia>  h.-.-n 
elected  chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
for  the  current  year.  Dr.  Scannell  was  chair* 
man  of  the  Committee  duting  his  previous  term 

of  ^rrvicc  on  it. 

'(H)  \  <ion,  Charles  Moscley  Clark,  wa-  luirn. 
Oct.  4.  1921.  to  George  O.  Oark,  M.D.  03.  and 
Carnzu  (.\bbot>  Clark. 

'01  Mtvandcr  J.  Harper,  architect,  has  re- 
turned from  Italy,  where  he  has  been  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  He  is  living  at  6  Craw* 
ford  fjrclr.  VVihiiinjitim,  Pt-l. 

XIl — William  B.  Wheelwright  is  the  author  of 
•^OiM  Humlred  Years  in  Greenfield."  The  book 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Walton  Adver- 
tising &  Printing  Tn .  of  Boston,  with  which 
company  \Mii-clwri};hl  i-  a--o.  j.drd.  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Greenfield,  Mass. 


'01— Rev.  Frederick  C  Williams  has  moved 
from  Fairhaven  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  is  at 

St.  Andrew's  Rnctnry,  3.3  Flfventh  St. 

'02  The  ih'coralion  of  Clirvalifr  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  lia«  \wn  bestowed  posthumou*ly  on 
Major  Kilwar<l  B.  Cole  for  the  conspicuolu  and 
gallant  part  he  took  in  the  capture  of  Belleau 
Wood,  lit  June.  1918.  Major  Cole  wa^  fatally 
wounded  while  leading  an  impromptu  flank  atuck 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  several  German 
machine-gun  nests  ami  thirty  five  puns.  Major 
Cole's  courageous  conduct  was  outside  his  regu- 
lar duly,  and  he  was  not  called  on  to  Wd  the 
attack  on  the  machine-gun  rests;  leaving  his 
rc>;ular  post,  he  look  command  of  a  group  of  en- 
listfil  men  who  had  lui-n  ■-fparalcil  from  llit-ir 
officers,  and  carried  them  with  liim  in  the  flank 
attack. 

'02 — The  engagement  of  William  W.  Hoffman, 
LLB.  05^  to  Miss  Katherine  G.  Miller  of  New 
York  City  has  been  annonneed.   Hoffman  is  in 

tlif  tni~l  ilrpartmcnl  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  City.  B-  forc  tiie  war  he  was  in  a 
law  office  in  that  city,  lie  was  •  major  of  artil- 
lery in  the  war.  Then  he  was  made  military 
attache  of  the  United  Stales  Legation  at  Rrus* 
sel.s.  and.  when  the  King  and  Queen  of  B«'Ipium 
visited  the  United  Slates,  Hoffman,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  King,  was  detailed  to  accompany 
I  hem. 

'04 — .\  third  s<m,  Kennard  Brewster  \^alker, 
was  bom  Oct.  11,  1921.  to  Clarence  S.  Walker 

and  H'-len  'Hanson*  Walker. 

■0:>  Dr.  Lro  Ma)er  s  address  is  140  West  79tli 
St.,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Mayer,  who  is  a  special* 
ist  in  orthopedic  surgery,  has  recently  bisen  ap- 
pointed professor  of  that  specialty  at  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Hospital  and  Medical 
School.  He  is  also  attending  surgeon  to  several 
smaller  hospitals  devoted  to-  the  care  of  crippled 
children.  Dr.  Mayi-r  is  the  jf)int  author  of  a 
nioiio;iiapii  on  "'rcndon  Surgery  "  and  lias  writ- 
t'-n  a  \olume  on  "The  Orthopedic  Treatment  of 
Gunshot  Injuries." 

'O-S  Frank  D.  McEnleer.  president  of  the  Con- 
crete Steel  Bridge  Co.,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va  .  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

'06  -Arthur  M.  Hurlin.  not  \rthur  M.  Hurtin. 
as  rhe  Bi  i.i-KTiN  said  last  week,  is  teaching  in 
the  Ma!»<>n  .School  of  Music,  Kanawha  St,  Char* 
leston,  W.  Va. 

"07  Till-  address  of  Samuel  I..  Ahraham*  is  in 
care  ot  ihi  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Ma*s. 

'07— The  engagement  of  Samuel  P.  Fay  to 
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Mms  Hr»ler  Dickey  of  New  York  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

'07 — B.  Lorin^  Youn(t.  IX.B.  '11,  Speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  has 
iiecn  elected  president  of  the  Episcopalian  Club, 
an  organiution  of  laymen  in  the  ProtesUnt 
Episcopal  Church  in  Maaaachusetta. 

'08— C.eorgB  Mixier't  iddreM  it  Woodmere, 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

'OB— The  tddreM  of  €.  'Bertrand  Thompaon, 
A.M.  *09.  is  21  ruf  d<*  Prony.  Pari^,  France. 

W — Maurice  Adelslicim"*  adilress  is  1521  West 
26th  St..  Minneapoli-i.  Minn.  He  is  with  S. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  jewellers,  of  Minneapolis. 

"09 — \  son,  Hermann  Alexander  Allen,  was 
I«irn.  S.'i)t.  16.  1919.  to  Edward  S.  Allen.  Ph.D. 
'14,  and  Mrs.  Allen.  Allen  is  Asaociate  Profea- 
aor  of  Mathematics  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
la 

"09-  \i!hur  G.  Brodeur,  A..M.  11,  Ph.D.  16, 
is  engajseil  in  research  work  in  Norway.  Mail 
sent  t  >  8  Mill  St,  Westfield,  Mass,  will  be  for- 
warclnl  ti>  him. 

'(]'> — Piiillips  N.  Caw  is  adverlisinf;  manager 
of  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  of  Mew  Britain, 
Conn.  His  permanent  address  is  Round  Hill, 
Springfield.  Ma^^. 

'09 — John  F.  Crocker  was  married  June  25, 
'  1921.  to  Miss  Anna  J.  Davis.  Crockery's  honM  Is 
at  226  Clifton  .St .  Maiden.  Mas<i  He  is  with  the 
Boston  Kuhiier  Shoe  Co.  >f,il(lfn 

*09— \  <l.iiigiiii  r.  Marjorii'  I  l.i  '  Evarts,  was 
born,  Sept.  28,  1920,  to  Edward  M.  Evarts  and 
.Anna  f  Monossowitch)  Evarts.  Evarts  is  practis- 
iii?  offices  in  the  Woolworth  Bnjlding, 

New  York  City. 

^09— Edwsrd  L  Fsrrell  is  with  the  Sehnmalcer 
Santry  Co..  engineer*.  Ill  Milk  .St.  Roslon.  His 
permanent  addres^t  is>  .^.17  California  .St.,  Newton- 
ville.  Mass. 

'<W— .\  son,  Crosvenor  Farwcll,  Jr.,  was  born. 
April  9.  1921,  to  CrO"ivrnor  Farwell  and  Maud 

(Cnlwll.  1  V.ny>,]]. 

'09 — Christopher  A.  Fitzgerald  was  married 
July  6i.  1921,  to  Miss  Mary  Clare  McNamara  of 
Milford.  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  are  liv- 
ing at  46  .Arlington  St .  Chicopee  Falitt,  Mass. 

'10— Forest  H.  Cooke  spent  la^t  year  travelling 
and  teaching  in  Cliina  an<l  India,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Thaclier  .Scliool,  Cal.,  where  he 
has  been  a  master  evtr  !«ince  leaving  Harvard. 
He  taught  and  lived  for  several  months  each  in 
Yall,  China,  and  in  Rabindrsnath  Tagore's  school, 
"Shanlinikelan."  in  India. 

'11 — A  daughter,  Grace  Nina  Simons,  was 
horn.  Feb.  17,  1922,  to  Seward  C  Simons  and 
K^elvn  (Cunningham)  Simons.  Sinmnx  js  prr-i- 
dent  of  ihe  .Anhydrou!!  Foo*l  Pnxlucts  Co..  3~ 
Ue.it  \  an  Boren  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

'12— The  eogsgement  of  Philip  K.  Houston  to 
Miss  Margaret  Houghton  of  New  York  City  has 


been  announced.  Houston  served  as  lieutenant 
with  the  Fifth  Maehine  Gun  Battalion,  Second 

Division,  in  the  world  war. 

*13 — -A  daughter,  Jane  Almy  Cliapin,  and  a  son, 
Giles  I^onani  (^hapin,  were  born,  June  22,  1921, 
to  Ernest  W.  Chapin  and  Helen  (.Almy)  Chapin, 
(Simmons)  '13.  Chapin.  who  has  been  since 
1919  librarian  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  is  president  of  the  Special  IJbraries  As* 
sociation  of  Boston.  His  home  sddress  is  125 
Hopkins  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

'13  The  engagement  of  Bradford  B.  Locke, 
son  of  the  late  Warren  A.  Locke,  '69.  to  Miss 
Philena  Fine,  daughter  of  Dean  Henry  B.  Fine 
of  Princeton  University,  lias  been  announced. 

'1.3-  Criswold  Webb's  addKss  is  479  State  St., 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

*I4--Msarice  Friedberg  is  teaching  French  at 
the  American  Srlioiil  in  Tiik\o,  T^i^  present  ad- 
dri'ss  is:  General  Deliven-.  Tokyo,  japan. 

'14  George  P.  Harrington,  who  has  been  with 
the  General  Motor*  F.xport  Co..  in  \<-w  York, 
has  gone  to  Ru^i'^ia  to  take  up  American  Relief 
Administration  work.  His  permanent  address 
remains  1  Dana  Terrace,  Watertown,  Mass. 

*14 — .A  second  son,  William  Isaac  Within,  wa« 
lioiii,  Dec.  1.').  1921,  to  l-saac  Witkin  and  Miii m; 
(Newman)  Witkin.  Witkin  is  a  vice-president 
of  I.  Aron  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  95  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'l-S — A  fon.  Melvin  Metcalf  Butler,  was  born, 
June  n.  1921.  to  Arthur  L.  Butler  and  Ramona 
(Metcalf)  Butler. 

*IS— The  address  of  Edward  Reynolds,  Jr.,  is 
39  East  lOih  St..  N-  w  York  City. 

*lS-^obert  Winternilz,  A.M.  '16  was  married 
at  .Appleton  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Feb.  3,  to 
Mi*^  Siln!  Bingham,  (Radcliflfe)  '16.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W  internit/  will  live  in  New  York  City. 

'16 — \  son,  Robert  Heywood  Hoskins,  was 
iHirn,  Jan.  1.5.  1922,  to  James  E.  Hoskins  and 
Mrs.  Hoskins,  of  Hartford.  Conn. 

'16 — Guy  H.  I.ee  wa*  married.  F>-b.  2.i.  1922, 
at  the  rectory  pi  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  Boston,  to  Miss  Stmone  Pailley  of 
Crenobte.  Fr.ini  e. 

"16  l.i\inp-loiir-  PorterV  address  is  .3  rue 
General  Dufour.  (ieneva,  Switzerland. 

'17  (ieorge  F.  Baker  is  with  tlie  New  York 
Oil  .Storage  &  Transfer  (^o ,  a  subsidiary  t  cwn- 
pany  of  Balfour.  V^illiamson  &  C.i^..  rotnniission 
merchants.  67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  His 
home  address  is  26  Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

'17— Noel  Chadwick  is  with  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
Sons,  bankers.  111  West  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

'17  Frank  H.  Copeland's  address  is  35  South 
St.,  Campello,  .Mass. 

'17 — Alan  G.  Paine  of  Spokane  has  been  ap* 
pointed  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Washington.  Paine  has  been 
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at>sislant  secretary  uf  tlic  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  adjutant  of  the  Spokane  Post 
of  the  American  Legion. 
18— Georf^e  N.  Whiting  i»  in  business  with 


his  hrotlicr,  Dwight  \^"liilinp,  uii<lrr  tin 


of 


IRrhiting  iirothers,  financing  service,  California 
BniMiog',  Los  Angeles,  Cai.  His  homo  addrew 
is  542  Lorraine  B-itilrvard,  Los  Anpclea. 

Dent.  '18 — The  engagement  of  Joseph  W.  Nev- 
ins  to  Mi.s«  Jnlia  Theresa  Cacnef  of  Melrose, 
Mass.,  has  bom  announced. 

'19— Laurence  H.  Boyd  is  tutor  and  compan> 
ion  to  the  son  of  Judge  ltoi>ert  W.  Binghan,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  Boyd's  address  is  Glenview,  Ky. 
His  permanent  address  remains  Wareham.  Mass. 

"19  The  en^vitrenienf  'if  George  S.  Mowbray  t  ■ 
Miss  Dora  S.  Faulkner  ot  Keenc,  N.  H.,  lias  lieen 
announced.  Mowbray  is  manager  of  the  burglary 
department  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.,  of 
Maryland.  92  State  St.,  Boston. 

*19 — Mayo  A.  Slialtuik  ha?  lie<n  admitted  to 
the  Cumberland  County  bar  and  is  practising  law 
with  Woodman,  Whitehouse  A  Uttlefield,  Port- 
land, Me. 

'ly — Edwin  C.  Whittcmore,  wlio  ha«  lieen  in 
the  advertising  department  of  tiu-  Lever  Brothers 
Co ,  soap  manufacturers,  Cambridge,  is  now  as- 
sistant to  the  manager  of  the  company.  His 
home  address  is  36  Linnaean  St ,  Cambridge. 

Crad.  '19-20 — Wendell  M.  Coates's  address  is 
1824  Geddes  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

'21  Heoiv  S.  \  illard,  chairman  of  la«t  year's 
Crimson  board  of  editors,  is  teaching  in  the 
Tbaeher  School.  Ojai,  Cal. 

"22— Jenme  (Greene,  viho  is  a  student  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambri<lge  L'niversily,  has  just 
made  a  good  recovery  from  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. Afler  rowing  all  the  firttt  term  with 
the  first  Trinity  Boat  Club,  he  had  just  begun 
training  for  Lint  bumping  rat  -^.  His  new 
address  is  27  Trinity  St.,  Cambridge,  England. 


OBITUARIES 

LL.B.  "71— Hknry  \i  <  I  -Ti  >  Hahma.v,  A.B. 
(U  illiama)  '67.— Died  at  Rutland,  \L,  Feb.  9, 
1922. 

LLB.  75-  Fk\>k  WooiiBi  KY  RoBi>so\.  Died 
at  Portland.  Me.,  Feb.  16,  1922.— tie  was  mayor 
of  Portland  for  two  terms,  had  been  a  municipal 

( iiiirt  jinlgc,  and  was  a  well  known  lawyer  in 
Portland  for  forty  years.  He  retired  from  court 
practice  several  years  ago. 

"85 — Royal  Phrlps  Carholl.  Died  at  New 
York  City.  Feb.  7,  1922.— Afler  his  graduation 
from  College  he  travelled  extensively,  especially 
in  the  Orient.  Then  and  afterwards  he  spent 
some  time  in  hunting  big  game.  In  1898  he 
lii-ranic  interesti-d  in  yachting.  As  the  own<T 
of  the  ".Navahoe"  he  brought  back  from  England 
tlie  Brenton  Reef  Cup  by  defeating  the  "Britan- 
nia,"  the  cutler  of  the  Prince  of  Wale*.  Carroll 
wa^  at  one  time  rear  commfldore  of  the  New- 
York  Yacht  C.lul).  In  the  .Spanish  War  he  was 
GommissioDed  and  served  as  lieutenant  on  the 
"Newark**  of  Admiral  Sampson's  Heet  in  and 
nlioul  -Sanliapo.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
who  was  .Miss  Marion  Langdon  of  New  York 
City,  a  daughter,  and  also  a  Iwother,  Charles 
Carroll,  '87. 

*9y"Josi:PH  DiMiEKOALE  FoiiBES.  Law  "98-99. — 
Died  at  St.  Moril;,  Switxerlind,  Feb.  13,  1922. 

'OS— Karl  DeWitt  Schwcndensb.  Died  at  Glen- 
dale,  Cal.,  Jan.  22,  1922.— From  the  autumn 
of  1908  to  Januarv',  1911.  lie  was  a  draftsman 
for  building  and  railroad  companies  in  L.os 
Angelet.  From  January,  1911,  to  April  of  the 
following  year  be  wa*  an  inspector,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  chief  enjjineer,  of  the  build- 
ing department  of  Los  Angeles.  During  the  war 
he  was  captain  in  the  Engineers  Corps.  U.  S. 
Army,  and  was  overseas  from  August,  1918,  to 
June^  1919.  He  ia  smrived  by  his  widow  tpd 
three  children. 
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News  and  Views 

t  m.  ,  On  Fp}»riiarv  24  the  Boston 
In  Honor  or 

J«dg«  Graat.    Authors'  Club  held  a  dinner 
at  the    Hotel  Vendonie  in 
that  city  in  honor  of  Robert  Grant,  73, 

who  had  jut<t  one  month  earlier  celebrated 
hia  seventieth  birthday.  William  Dana 
Orrult.  '92,  presided.  Amoiij;  the  speak- 
ers were  Robert  Bridges,  editor  of  Scrib- 
ner^s  Magazine,  to  which  Judge  Grant  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  for  forty 
years;  Professor  Bliss  Perry;  William 
K.  Thayer,  "81  ;  and  Arthur  S.  Pier,  '95. 

Judge  Grant  has  had  a  distinguished 
uiid  broadening  career  as  a  man  of  letters. 
From  the  shrewd  satirist  of  thirt  early  and 
entertaining  work,  **The  Confessions  of  a 
Frivolous  Girl,"  to  the  philosopher  reveal- 
ed in  *'The  Convictions  of  a  Grandfather." 
his  devel«)pment  has  been  steady  and  i  on- 
sistent.  As  president  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters  and  as  a'  mem* 
ber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  he  has  re<'eived  the  most  flattering 
rerofmition  that  his  fellnw  craftsmen  can 
bestow.  In  replyinji  to  tlie  speefhes  at  the 
Boston  Authors'  Club  dinner  he  said  that 
his  pen  was  a  sardMiic  one;  yet  most  of 
his  readers  will  feel  that  in  thus  defining 
it  lie  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  kindly 
humor  and  sympathetic  spirit.  His  satire 
has  been,  we  think,  bright  and  keen  rather 
than  sardonic;  and  the  warmth  of  his  in- 
terest in  human  nature  has  iniereaaed  in- 
stead of  cooling  with  the  years. 


Few  men  iuve  so  successfully  or  so 

faithfully  maintained  a  douUe  all^iance 
as  Judge  Grant  has  done  in  serving  both 
the  law  and  literature.  Vet  these  by  no 
means  represent  the  whole  measure  oi  his 
service;  to  Harvard  University  he  has 
been  one  of  the  moat  devoted  and  useful 
of  sons.  His  recent  retirement  from  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  of  whi(  h  he  had  Infn 
president  for  four  years,  does  not  mark, 
we  may  be  sure,  the  end  of  hia  active,  help- 
ful interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  University. 
As  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Boston  Au- 
thors' (^luh  dinner  said  of  him:  "Ju»lge 
(Jrant  is  a  living  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
seventy  isn't  even  the  shank  of  the  even- 
ing— that  it's  the  pleasant,  sunny  after* 


noon.** 

•   *  • 

_.  ,    Two  recent  items   of  news 

1  he  Harvard 

GIm  Club.  bring  the  Harvard  (ilee  Club 
notably  to  mind.  The  first 
is  that  early  in  the  spring  it  will  publish 
a  new  Harvard  Song  Bode,  containing 
fo'k  <i>np'-  and  other  favorites,  including 
all  tlie  }|.u\ard  foutball  songs.  A  simple 
arrangement  of  the  melodies,  a  low 
price,  and  an  attractive  form  are  prom- 
ised. If  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
announcement  are  justified,  as  we  douI>t 
not  they  will  be,  the  Glee  Club  will  have 
added  another  to  the  list  of  pood  things  it 
has  done  in  recent  years  for  the  musical 
portion  of  the  Harvard  public. 

The  second  item  is  the  announcement  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  Contest  to  be 
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hdd  in  New  Yoik  on  Saturday  evening 
next.  The  Harvard  GIf*  Club  has  been 
the  subject  of  no  little  rritirisni  from 
alumni  and  others  on  the  score  of  its 
tendency  towards  the  severely  classic.  Tlie 
anti<*'high-browB'*  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
clamor  for  programs  entirely  of  the 
"Bulldog  on  the  Bank"  variety,  hut  they 
make  no  l»onps  of  eonfessin;^  themselve;* 
a  little  overfed  with  Bach  and  Palestrina, 
and  they  entertain  no  resentment  towards 
Ae  Boston  musical  critic  who  recently 
complained  of  die  lack  of  a  spirit  of  joy 
in  a  Glee  Club  concert  of  the  present  sea- 
son. Tliese  objectors  will  find  comfort 
in  the  program  for  the  Intercollegiate 
Contest.  In  the  first  group  of  numbers 
each  of  the  ten  dubs  represented  will 
sing  a  "lighter  song.**  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  turns  to  Prat'lorius.  New- 
York  University  to  Haydn.  Harvard  to 
Thomas  Morley's  "Dainty,  Fine  Sweet 
Nymph.**  All  die  other  songs  are  modem 
— «nd  li^t.  Hie  Prise  Song,  sung  in 
turn  by  all  the  clubst  i>  Bantock*s  **Give 
a  Rouse."  "Hie  third  ?rnnp  of  numbers 
is  made  up  of  college  sonp"*.  siirli  as  "Lord 
Jeffrey  Amherst,"  "Old  IS'assau,"  and,  for 
Harvard,  "Up  the  Street**  At  the  end  of 
the  concert  all  the  clubs  will  unite  in  sing- 
ing the  Netherlands  **Prayer  of  Thanks- 

These  particulars  are  given  for  what 
they  suggest.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clear 
that  music  of  a  grade  above  the  merely 
trivial  has  become  the  staple  of  college 
glee  club  singing  in  general.  For  this 
change  it  is  not  vain-glorious  to  lav  some 
claim  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  suc- 
cess of  dn  Harvard  dee  Club  in  its  de- 
votion under  Dr.  Davison  to  music  of  the 
highest  type.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Harv'ard  singers  have  not  herome  so  irre- 
t^ie^'ably  "highbrow"  that  ihev  raninit 
join  on  equal  terms  with  the  singers  from 
Other  inatitudoos  in  the  average  musical 
e]q»resBion  of  ooll^ate  youdi. 


The  Bulletin  yields  to  none  in  ap- 
preciation of  what  Dr.  Davison  has  ac- 
complished for  the  general  cause  of  cho- 
ral music  at  Harvard.  It  has  amounted  to 
an  extraordinary  contribution  to  the  ar- 
dstic  and  spiritual  life  of  the  University. 
It  is  reported,  moreover,  to  be  affecting 
the  musical  standards  of  other  colleges. 
At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  the  In- 
tercollegiate Contest,  involving  the  pre- 
sentadon  of  songs  of  a  disdncdvely  college 
flavor,  may  well  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  in  remind- 
in  l'  it  that  the  h<»st  of  college  son;;s.  sung 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  hold  a  per- 
fectly  appropriate  place  in  a  glee  club 
concert. 

•   •  • 

The  Amy  In  pr^Huration  for  the  Army 
?f4*^V.  appropriation  bill  which 
will  come  up  tor  dis(  ussion 
in  Congress  within  a  few  weeks,  Senator 
Wadsworth  of  New  Yoifc,  Chairman  of 
die  Senate  Committee  on  Military  AflTairs, 
has  sent  tu  the  presidents  of  forty  institu- 
tions of  learning  thronghnnt  the  country 
a  (juestionnaire  as  to  the  value  ol  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  col- 
leges and  univeraidca.  As  reported  in  die 
New  York  rimes.  Senator  Wadsworth 
aaked,  among  other  questions:  "Is  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  an  asset 
to  your  institution  in  the  development  of 
your  students  physically  and  morally?"; 
**Does  this  training  contribute  somethuig 
important  and  unique  in  the  education  of 
your  students?";  "Is  the  influence  of  the 
Armv  officers  on  your  students  snlularv?'* 
The  nature  of  tlie  replies  to  these  ques- 
tions suggests  that,  even  in  faratitntionB 
where  military  training  ia  compulsory,'  it 
is  highly  esteemed  fB  a  form  of  edncadon. 
Its  disciplinary  value  and  its  advantages 
in  the  physical  di  velopinent  of  students 
may  be  taken  as  matters  of  course.  Like- 
wise, it  may  be  expected  to  foster  a  sense 
of  aadonal   reapoosibility  among  die 
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young  men  subject  to  its  traininj^.  The 
officers  detailed  lor  instruction  in  liie  uni- 
venitics  in  mmj  instances,  as  at  Harvard, 
have  been  appointed  to  the  faculty  where 
they  take  rank  with  the  other  professors. 
President  Farrand  of  Cornell  considers 
the  presence  of  a  hi^ih  type  of  Army  officer 
essential  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fac- 
ulty respect  to  the  general  ediieati<m 
of  young  men  in  the  university.**  Ghan- 
cellor  Avery  of  the  University  of  Ndiraska 
wrhes:  "The  work  itself  given  i«  on  a 
sound  peda<^o^ical  hasis  and  of  excellent 
mental,  disciplinary  value." 

Without  wishing  to  seem  presumptuous, 
we  wonder  what  effect  the  assignment  of 
Army  officers  to  institutions  of  learning 
may  have  upon  llic  Array  itself.  Ma\  not 
this  association  of  military  men  and  of 
coll^  teachers  and  students  mitigate  the 
social  and  intellectual  Isolation  of  the 
Army — a  criticism  which  has  long  bcr^n 
flung  at  the  heads  of  I'nited  States  military 
officers  by  educated  men  of  this  country? 
Especially  before  the  Great  War  the 
United  States  Army  w«  the  football  of 
politicians  when  it  came  to  Congress  for 
appropriations;  aiK],  indeed,  it  was  but 
fefhiy  understood  anywhere.  Its  failing? 
are  even  now  more  advertised  than  its 
virtues.  Yet  when  it  is  represented  in  in- 
stitutions of  leanung,  as  it  is  at  Harvard, 
by  men  of  attractive  personality,  mental 
alerineas,  and  sound  judgment,  the  Army 
cannot  go  friendless.  Pn-^iflcnt  Baih^y  of 
ihe  I'niversilv  of  Vermont  n  ports  that  the 
Army  instruction  tliere  "appeals  tu  the 
students,  and  enrollments  in  the  advanced 
courses  at  this  institution  are  annually  in- 
creasing." The  enrollment  in  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Militarv  Science  and  Tactics  at 
Har\ar(l  has  nearly  doubled  this  year. 
From  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  Army  as 
well  as  of  die  univmities  these  may  be 
regarded  as  wholesome  signs.  If  the 
Federal  Government  sees  fit  to  continue 
this  military  work  in  the  universities,  the 


Reserve  Corps  will  include  some  day  a 
large  number  of  educated  men.  Their 
understanding  of  Army  problems  and  in* 
terest  in  Army  matters  will  serve  for  more 
intelligent  discussion  of  military  affairs 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past 
•    •  • 

Th«  Senior    The  Crimson  recently  gave 

^Twrnlu.        ^  senior  class  some  ex* 
cellent     editorial     advice. , 

"Everyone,"  it  said,  "has  a  vague  idea  of 
flic  business  or  profession  he  wishes  to 
follow,  but  few  make  their  preparations 
until  the  last  minute.  ...  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  .  .  .  shut  out  the  fact  that  the 
day  is  approaching  when  we  shall  have 
to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  Yard,  but  that 
will  not  help  any  when  the  day  finally 
arrive;-..  The  choice  of  a  career  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  l^e  postponed  until  the 
nervous  rush  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Now, 
during  the  aftermath  of  examinations, 
while  there  is  ample  time  for  planning  and 
negotiation,  is  the  senior's  opportunity." 
We  trust  that  those  who  need  this  word 
of  warning  will  see  it  and  give  heed. 

Such  advice^  sensible  as  it  is,  presents 
a  somewhat  ingenuous  view  of  the  prob« 
lem  of  choosing  a  career.  Not  even  the 
comparative  leisure  of  the  early  weeks  of 
the  second  half-year  gives  quite  the  op- 
portunity required  for  translating  "vague 
ideas"  on  such  a  subject  into  definite 
plans  of  action.  The  Crimson,  we  sup* 
pose,  is  urging  the  senior  to  take  this  time 
for  getting  himself  placed  in  a  specific 
job,  and  doubtless  it  is  often  impossible  to 
take  that  particular  step  any  earlier.  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  it  may  be  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  postpone  actual 
placement  until  after  graduation.  But  the 
process  of  defining  a  field  of  work  and 
preparing  for  it  ought  to  begin  loi^  be- 
fore the  senior  year  and  the  GoU^e  ought 
to  play  a  definite  and  helpful  part  in  it. 

The  College  is  not  an  institution  for  vo- 
cational training.  It  is  generally  assumed 
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that  a  college  education  "disciplines  the 
mind**;  and  tltlukygli  ^at  notion,  as  it  is 
commonly  held,  it  psychologically  and 

practically  unsound,  it  does  at  least  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  a  college  education 
has  a  lil>eral  or  non-vocational  aim.  What 
a  college  education  really  does  is  to  re- 
veal and  interpret  the  world.  Aa  William 
James,  in  his  vivid  way,  declared,  a  liber- 
al educati<m  hdpa  us  *Ho  know  a  good 
man  when  wp  s«»p  him."  Il  sifts  human 
insijilils.  realizes  human  values,  and  gives 
us  u  hroader  perspective.  It  ullcrs  no 
specific  training  for  work  because  it  is 
fully  occupied  with  the  more  important 
taak  of  clarifying  the  ideas  which  guide 
all  human  activity,  whether  of  work,  of 
citizensliip,  or  of  leisure. 

For  that  very  reason,  however,  the  Col- 
lege ought  to  be  concerned  with  the  slu- 
dent's  choice  of  a  career.  It  ought  to  be 
helping  him  to  know  himself  and  to  find 
himself  in  the  world,  quite  as  much  with 
respect  to  the  centrally  important  relation- 
ship which  he  bears  to  the  economic  order 
as  with  respect  to  his  odier  relationahipB. 
We  become  men  only  as  we  dehne  and 
fulfill  our  duties  and  interests  in  the  real 
world  of  varied  sotial  contacts.  Nolan, 
in  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,  "  waji  hut 
half  a  man,  and  die  man  without  a  jc^  is 
equally  but  half  a  man.  One  of  the  great 
duties  of  the  College  is  the  duty  of  guid- 
ance. 

The  teehni<jue  of  jiuidam  e  is  dilfK  nit 
and  is  still  largely  to  l>e  worked  out.  it 
will  doubtless  always  involve  much  per- 
sonal discussion,  much  hesitation,  and 

much  trial  and  error.  It  can  hardly  he 
mechanized.  But  it  can  and  will  he  ren- 
dered more  exact  and  more  fruitful  of 
timely  and  correct  rhoiies.  both  of  careers 
and  of  curricula  preparatory  to  careers. 
Harvard  College  will  not  rush  into  cheap 
and  easy  methods  of  psychological  test- 
ing, "personal  ratings,"  or  quirk  place- 
ment.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  make  sensible 


use  of  such  resources  fur  guidance  as  are 
already  available.  These  are  many,  rang- 
ing from  the  personal  counsel  of  advisers 

and  tutors  to  the  several  appointment  ser- 
vires  of  the  Collefie  and  the  Professional 
Schools.  In  the  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance (an  organiiation  for  l3ae  study  of 
guidance^  especially  as  a  function  of  the 
lower  schools)  has  a  fine  collection  of  ma- 
terials on  oeeiipations,  including  the  pro- 
fessions, which  will  doubtless  l)e  increas- 
ingly helpful.  Perhaps  in  time  a  survey 
of  vocational  opportunities  and  education- 
al offerings  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
program  of  instruction.  The  need  at 
present  is  for  careful  but  resolute  hand- 
ling of  the  problem,  as  a  problem  of  co- 
ordinating and  amplifying  tlie  means  and 
agencies  now  at  hand.  The  senior  ought  to 
look  at  the  world  through  glasses  which 
have  at  least  been  roughly  adjusted  to  his 
vision  and  to  (he  objects  at  wlii(  h  he  is  to 
diretrt  his  attention.  Among  these  is  his 
work. 

•   •  • 

Athletic  It  is  interesting,  while  inter* 
foi^iuir  athletics   are  under 

attack,  to  read  what  Mr.  Geer, 
Director  of  Physical  Education  at  Har- 
vard, has  to  say  in  ihlB  number  of  the 
Bulletin  in  regard  to  the  paiticipatimi  in 
athletic  exercise  by  Harvard  students  gen- 
erally. For,  althouph  most  of  us  would 
Ite  exceedinply  sorry  if  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics were  abandoned — we  assume  there 
is  not  ihe  slightest  likelihood  of  such  an 
event— it  must  be  admitted  that  thooe  con- 
tests, after  all,  benefit  only  a  small  num- 
IxT  of  undergraduates.  The  remainder 
merely  sit  on  the  bleachers  or  in  the 
Stadium  and  see  their  associates  perform. 
But  the  alUetics  whidi  come  under  Mr. 
Geer's  observation  are  die  kind  in  which 
every  student  can  take  part,  not  only  while 
he  is  in  College,  but  also  in  later  life  to 
his  lasting  advantage. 
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Participation  in  Exercise  by  Harvard  Students 


I HAVE  been  asked  to  wrile  about  the 
operation  of  the  prescribed  phys- 
ical training  program  for  freshnien, 
and  the  participation  in  general  exercise 
on  the  part  of  other  men  in  the  Univer- 
sity. In  romplvinfr  with  that  request  I 
want,  hrst  of  all,  to  answer  the  question 
that  18  often  raised  as  to  whether  there  b 
any  evidence  that  the  freshmen  are  acquir- 
ing an  exerci*;*'  habit  that  carries  over  into 
the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years. 
In  doing  so,  let  me  point  out  the  great  in* 
crease  in  the  number  of  men  taking  r^* 
lar  exerr  i>c  a*  rcveab-d  in  a  recent  sur\'ey 
of  the  use  of  the  facilities  at  the  Hemen- 
way  Gymnasium,  University  Squash 
Courts,  Big  Tree  Swimming  Pool,  and  the 
Freshman  Athletic  Buildinp.  The  average 
daily  atieiuiaiufi  obtained  from  a  record 
kept  on  three  successive  days  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  400  men  over  the  cor- 
responding figures  obtained  la^t  vear. 

The  number  of  lockers  let  at  the  various 
buildings  still  further  emphasizes  tlie  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  appre- 
ciate the  need,  as  well  as  the  value,  of 
physical  exercise.    Previous  to  the  war, 
the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  the  only 
exercise  building  in  Cambridge  owned  by 
the  University.    The  figure  950  represents 
the  larpest  number  of  lockers  rented  at  that 
building  in  any  one  year  during  the  twelve 
years  previous  to  1919.   Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a. steady  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  exercise  equipment  at  the  Hemen- 
way Gymnasium.  During  the  same  period, 
the  additional  facilities  made  available  at 
the    University  S(iuash  Courts,  Big  Tree 
.Swimming  Pof.l.   and   Frc^hrnan  Alhb-tii- 
Building  to  provide  for  tlie  introduction  of 
the  prescribed  exercise  program  for  fresh- 
men were  all  being  used  to  capacity.  Early 
in  December  of  the  present  college  year 
1,208  lockers  had  been  rented  at  the  Hem- 
enway Gymnasium.     This  exhausted  die 


supply  of  lockers,  and  it  w  as  necessary  to 
^-^tablish  a  waiting  list,  pendinpr  the  instal- 
lation of  150  additional  lockers.  At  the 
same  time  627  lockers  had  been  rented  at 
the  other  buildings.  The  looker  statistics, 
broufiht  up  to  date,  show  that  1,910  are 
being  used  at  the  four  buildings  in  contrast 
to  9^  used  during  the  pre-war  period. 

To  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  men  takiiitr  regular 
exercise  there  must  be  added  to  the  1,910 
students  using  lockers  at  tiw  indoor  taasr- 
ciae  buildings  the  freshmen  and  upper* 
class  men  on  the  hockey,  track,  and  crew 
squads,  and  the  very  considerable  number 
of  men  who  either  dress  in  their  rooms 
before  going  to  an  exercise  building,  or 
else  share  a  locker  with  a  friend.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  over  2,500  Harvard 
Students  either  have  acquired,  or  are  rap- 
idly acquiring,  the  habit  of  regular  physi- 
cal exercise.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  would  be  still  further  partici- 
pation in  exercise  if  more  adequate  facil- 
ities were  available. 

The  increased  demand  on  the  part  of 
rollepe  men  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
regular  physical  e.xerciae  is  probably  due 
to  several  factors.  Th»  war  experience^ 
with  the  great  emphasis  placed  on  physi- 
cal preparedness,  has  helped  to  focus  the 
attention  of  thinking  people  on  the  need 
of  some  thought  for  the  care  and  training 
of  the  body.  Health  workers  are  constant- 
ly strc>i«in2  the  beneficial  results  to  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  set  aside  some  time 
each  day  for  recreation  that  provides  for 
wholesome  physical  activity  and  a  relief 
from  the  mental  and  nervous  strain  s  > 
common  with  individuals  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations.  Over  twenty-five 
states  in  the  Union  have  enacted  laws  dur* 
ing  the  last  five  years  that  make  some  ref- 
erence to  physical  education  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  public  school  curriculum. 
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Many  uf  the  leading  industries,  through 
welfare  organixadon,  are  making  adequate 

provision  for  the  health  examination  of 
employees,  and  pfimiilatinu'  recreation 
programs  tiiat  include  uU  nu-nibers  of  the 
worker's  family,  as  well  as  the  employees 
themselves. 

As  a  result  of  sinli  action  and  propa- 
ganda it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  more 
general  participation  in  exercise  by  col- 
lege students,  as  \sell  as  hy  men  and 
women  in  all  walk<  of  life.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  exercise  and  recreation 
facilities  were  in  such  demand  as  they  are 
today.  Public  playgrounds,  athletic 
fields,  trnnis  roiirts,  swiniminjr  pools,  golf 
courses,  beaches,  outing  clubs'  facilities, 
and  skating  rinks  are  all  being  used  to 
capacity. 

The  action  of  the  Haiviud  Facultv  nf 
Arts  and  Sciences,  providinj;  for  the  in- 
auguration of  a  prescribed  physical  train* 
ing  program  for  freshmen,  was  in  line 
with  the  general  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  some  definite  provision  for 
physical  education  in  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

At  Hai\at<l.  such  action  was  needed  to 
supplement  the  service  already  being 
rendered  in  the  nature  of  thorough  medi- 
cal and  physical  examinations.  The 
course  in  physical  training  consists  of  par- 
ticipation in  some  form  of  approved 
physical  activity  for  at  least  three  periods 
(one  hour  each)  weekly,  and  instruction 
by  lecture  in  hygiene. 

The  program  in  operation  at  Harvard 
differs  from  most  college  physical  educa- 
tion pr<^anis  in  at  least  two  particulars: 
first,  in  the  wide  range  of  activities  from 
which  students  niav  elect  their  exercise 
during  each  season  of  the  year;  and  sec- 
ond, in  the  very  definite  provision  that  is 
made  for  advice,  instruction,  and  trainin;: 
for  men  who  secure  a  poor  rating  in  bodi- 
ly mechanics  when  they  are  medically  and 
physically  examined.  Mr.  Norman  W. 
Fradd  meets  the  men  graded  D  in  bodily 
mwhanics  in  a  special  exercise  room  at 
the  Freshman  Athletic  Building  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  during  the  indoor 


season.  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
this  part  of  the  program  was  shown  re- 

cently  by  the  members  of  the  special  ex- 
ercise groups.  Over  one  third  of  the  men 
who  completed  their  special  training  just 
previous  to  the  Christmas  recess  asked  for 
permission  to  repeat  the  work  with  the 
sections  scheduled  to  meet  immediately 
after  the  recess. 

The  wide  range  of  exercise  aotivkies 
open  to  freshmen  and  the  number  of  men 
who  reported  for  each  activity  in  the 
spring  of  1921  and  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1921-22  are  given  below: 

SratNc^lSSl 


Rowing          .  . 

178 

Tennis  , 

163 

Corrective  Exercise  . 

104 

Traclc  . 

8S 

Sqassli  .         .  . 

80 

Bawhall           .  . 

55 

Handball 

5S 

Swimming 

46 

Lacrosse 

25 

Equitation       .  . 

17 

Golf 

13 

Cyoina«iuin  cisu 

10 

Soccer 

2 

Faix~1921 

Rowinc 

169 

Football 

113 

AAV 

Tennis             .  , 

124 

Handball         .  < 

58 

Equitation 

52 

Swimming; 

SS 

Track 

45 

Crose-Countty  . 

35 

Soccer 

26 

Squash 

30 

Cymnar^ium  cIlSS  . 

13 

Lacrosse          .  , 

S 

WiNTES— 1921-22 

Skating 

157 

Squash           .  , 

146 

Corrective  Exercise 

119 

Boxing            ,  , 

90 

Track              .  , 

82 

Itc-kelball 

80 

Rowing 

78 

Hockey           .  . 

72 

Equitation       .  . 

57 

Swimming 

55 

Indoor  baseball 

34 

C.ymnasium  class 

27 

Wrestling         .  . 

26 

Fencing 

19 

Handball 

14 

Gymnaisium  Team 

7 
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One  of  the  Sparring  Squads 


Skalinfr  on  the  Charles  River  was  re- 
cently added  lo  the  lisl  of  elective  exer- 
cise activities.    This  action  is  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  <»f  the  department  to  ac- 
cept participation  in  any  exercise  where  a 
fairly  accurate  record  of  attendance  can 
be  kept.    Freshmen  are  not    allowed  to 
sign    up    for   skating  as  a  regular  ac- 
tivity, because  the  condition  of  the  ice 
from   day  to  day  is  such  an  uncertain 
factor.    A  "Skating  Today"  sign  is  posted 
al   the  Freshman  Athletic  Building  each 
day  the  ice  is  in  good  condition.    On  such 
days  men  have  the  privilt^e  of  suhsituting 
skating  for  their  regular  indoor  exercise 
activity.     One  day  during  the  week  of 
January  16,  ninety-five  freshmen  enjoyed 
skatinji  on  the  Charles  River,  while  sixty 
of  their  classmates  were  playing  hockey 
on  the  Charlesbank  rinks. 

The  j-hecking  of  attendance  for  this  ac- 
tivity,  and  the  subsequent  cancellation  of 
the  cuts  received  by  the  men  who  tempor- 
arily drop  out  of  their  regular  sections 
to  lake  advantage  of  the  skating  privilege 


add  to  the  many  administrative  details  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  a  program 
where  there  are  so  many  electives.  The 
fact  that  such  a  procedure  can  be  incor- 
porated into  the  general  schedule  shows 
the  elastic  nature  of  the  fresliman  pro- 
gram. It  also  further  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  program  exists  for  the  boy  and 
not  the  boy  for  the  program. 

It  lias  lx*en  encouraging  to  note  the  very 
great  interest  taken  in  tennis  and  squash 
racquets.  These  two  sports  are  mentioned 
because  they  are  games  that  will  have  a 
strong  appeal  as  a  desirable  form  of  ex- 
ercise long  after  the  student  has  finished 
his  college  course.  Harvard  probably 
has  as  good  an  equipment  of  tennis  and 
squash  courts  as  any  other  college  in  the 
country.  Still,  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  this  kind  of  exercise  has  so  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  available  facilities  that 
men  have  to  sign  up  in  the  niorning  hours 
on  the  days  they  wish  to  play.  Tlie  sipiash 
courts  are  open  each  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  additional  provision  does  not  seem  to 
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have  fully  taken  care  of  the  demand  for 
an  opportunity  to  pla)^  squash.  On  at 
least  three  difTerent  occasions  there  have 
hron  pvident  OS  of  attempts  to  "break  and 
enter"'  the  Squash  Court  Building  on  the 
part  of  men  who  wanted  to  have  a  Sunday 
morning  game. 

The  number  reporting  for  swimmuig 
represents  the  men  in  the  freshman  class 
who  are  learning  to  swim.  Until  some- 
thing like  adequate  swimming  pool  facili- 
ties are  made  available,  swimming  cannot 
be  one  of  the  elective  artivitirs.  A  preat 
many  students,  upon  entering  Harvard, 
are  keenly  disappointed  when  they  view 
the  facilities  for  swimming.  Most  of  the 
good  preparatory  sthools,  and  a  great 
many  high  sdiools,  have  long  since  made 
ample  provision  for  this  very  desirable 
type  of  exercise.  U'ith  this  condition  pre* 
vailing  in  «o  manv  srhools.  it  is  a  <iad 
commentary  on  the  facilities  at  Harvard 
that  swimming  has  been  dropped  «s  an  in* 
tercollegiate  sport  until  an  adequate 
swimming  pool  is  made  availahle.  With- 
out doubt,  a  swimming  pool  is  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  University  as  far  as  the 
freshman  and  the  general  exercise  pro- 
gram is  concerned. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Kelly,  dormitory  competition  is  ma^  a 
feature  of  most  of  the  freshman  exercise 
activities.  Men  who  do  not  make  the  first 
teams  in  the  various  sports  are  organized 
into  dormitory  squads.  There  are  as  many 
competitimis  in  each  sport  as  diere  are 
dormitory  (earns.  The  winning  teams  score 
points  toward  an  all-round  seasonal  cham- 
pionship. A  winning  second  or  third 
dormitory  team,  in  its  particular  compe- 
tition, scores  as  many  points  toward 
the  final  championship  as  a  winning  first 
team.  Men  who  make  their  numerals  on 
regular  freshman  teams  also  score  points 
toward  the  dormitory  competition. 

The  freshman  hall  winning  the  all- 
round  athletic  championship  during  any 
season  has  the  honor  of  having  its  name 
inscribed  on  each  f>f  the  Straus  record 
trophies  that  hang  in  the  conitnon  rooms, 
in  the  seven  seasonal  championships  con- 


ducted since  the  fall  of  1919,  Standish 
Hall  has  won  three.  Smith  Hall,  two,  and 
Gore  Hall,  two.  At  the  present  time  com- 
petition between  dormitory  teams  is  be* 
ing  conducted  in  hockey,  basket-ball,  in- 
door baseball,  squash,  and  wrestling. 

Some  of  the  results  that  have  attended 
the  operation  of  the  freshman  exercise 
program  are  worthy  of  special  nienlion. 
The  work  at  Harvard  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  also  high- 
ly desirable,  that  college  students  be  per- 
mitted to  satisfy  ihcii  exercise  requirement 
by  electing  freely  from  a  wide  range  of 
play,  game,  and  athletic  activities.  Hie 
successful  operation  of  such  a  plan  is 
limited  only  by  the  available  exercise  fa- 
cilities. The  establishroent  of  a  habit  of 
taking  regular  exercise  is  more  apt  to  fol- 
low when  studento  can  and  are  encouraged 
to  indulge  in  recreative  activities  where 
there  is  an  element  of  fun,  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  competition.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  desirable  also  to  enc  ourage 

college  men  to  acquire  some  familiaritv 
with  types  of  exercise  that  have  an  appeal 
beyond  student  days. 

Special  exercise  designed  to  correct  ob- 
vious phvsiral  liaiidicaps  and  pnor  Ixulilv 
mechanics,  including  foot  troubles,  should 
be  a  part  of  any  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Until  college  men  can  show  at 
tlif  lime  thev  are  medically  and  physically 
examined  that  they  are  free  from  defects 
that  can  be  partially  or  wholly  removed 
by  corrective  exercise,  this  type  of  work 
will  be  needed.  That  time  will  not  come 
until  responsible  indi\"iduals,  including 
parents,  and  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secmidary  echools,  put  more  emphasis 
upon,  and  the  individual  concerned  puts 
into  practice,  the  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  good  hygiene.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  experience  at  Harvaid  that  men 
in  need  of  corrective  exercise  derive  the 
most  benefit  fri»m  such  exercise  when  they 
arc  organized  into  small  groups  to  meet 
for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

Prescribed  exercise  for  freshmen,  prop* 
erly  conducted,  meets  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  individual  allected  by  the 
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program  and,  in  addition,  eatablishes  the 
very  desirable  habit  of  participation  in 
regular  exercise.  The  fact  that  ail  the 
eaarcise  facQtties  at  the  Univeifitjr  are  be> 
ing  used  to  capacity  w  ample  pro^  of  tfak 
statement. 

The  increased  demand,  on  the  part  of 
upperdaw  men  and  graduate  studenta, 

for  an  opportunity  to  get  wholesome 
physical  exercise  emphasizes  the  need  of 
additional  indoor  exercise  facilities.  The 
oooatmction  of  the  Freshman  Athletic 
Building,  the  building  of  eleven  squash 
courts  in  the  old  Randolph  Gymnasium, 
and  alterations  made  at  the  Big  Tree 
Swimming  Pool  building  during  the  sum* 
mer  and  fall  of  1919  added  materially  to 
the  exercise  equipment.  Since  the  first 
year  of  the  freshman  program  these  add- 
ed faeilitMB,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Hem- 
enway  Gymnasium,  have  all  been  used  to 
raparity.  One  of  the  problems  of  the 
future  will  he  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
oonstruction  of  a  large  plant  with  ample 
facilities  for  indoor  ettreise  and  winter 
sports.  The  most  pressing;  need  at  the 
present  time  is  a  satisfactorv  swimming 
pool.  The  expenditure  of  about  $5,000 
at  the  Squash  Courts  would  provide  six 
additional  courts  in  the  little-used  old 
racquet  court,  and  help  take  cate  of  the 
cungestiun  at  that  building. 

Finally,  prescribed  exercise  has  acted  as 
a  very  wholesome  stimulus  for  participa- 
tion in  orpranized  athletir?.    Thr  fis^urt^s  of 
the  last  three  years  show  that  a  majority 
of  the  freshmen  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  iastnictibn  and  train* 
inp  with  the  athletic  squads.    Such  men 
have  tlic  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they 
are  making  a  reel  contribution  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  Harvard  athletics.    They  also  de- 
rive lienpfifs  from  the  social  and  moral 
values  always  present  in  rationally  con- 
ducted competkive   athletic}.  Widiout 
the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  Harvard 
Athletic  As.<»ociation  in  the  matter  of  tak- 
ing care  of  large  numbers  of  freshmen  in 
ao^Ued  organiied  sports,  this  phase 
of  the  program  could  not  have  been 
poanUe. 


HARVARD  SECOND  IN  TRACK  MEET 

Harvard  took  second  place  in  Uie  Cor- 
nell-Dartmouth-Harvard triangular  track 
and  field  meet  whidi  was  held  in  the  Har> 
vard  baseball  cage  and  in  Mechanics  Hall, 
Boston.  last  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  scores  were:  Cornell,  48  1-2 
points;  Harvard,  38  1-2  points;  Dart- 
mouth, 29  points.  The  me»  i  was  one  of 
the  most  interest in'»  ever  held  bv  these 
colleges;  one  new  world's  record  was  set, 
and  several  new  records  for  the  triangu- 
lar meets. 

Har%'ard  came  off  much  belter  than  was 
generally  anticipated.  J.  W.  Burke,  '23, 
made  a  new  record  for  die  annual  tri- 
angular meet  in  the  mile  run — 4  minutes, 
27  1-5  seconds;  and  the  Harvard  relay 
team  also  set  a  new  triangular  me^ 
record  of  3  minutes,  12  seconds.  In  the 
field  events,  which  were  held  in  the  base- 
ball rage  in  the  afternoon,  Fiske  Brown. 
'22,  won  the  35  pound  weight  throw,  and 
Harvard  won  places  also  in  the  pole  vault 
and  broad  jump. 

Captain  Brown  of  Dartmouth  made  a 
new  world's  re«^ord  of  6  feet.  4  ^-l  inches, 
for  the  indoor  high  jump.  Libbey  of 
Dartmouth  made  12  feet,  3  5-8  inchn,  in 
the  pole  vault,  which  is  higher  than  any 
previous  vault  in  the  triangular  meet. 
And  Brown  of  Cornell  made  a  new  tri- 
angular record  in  the  two-mile  run — 
9  minutes,  53  1-5  seconds. 

The  summary  of  the  meet  follows: 

40-yar4i9  dash — Won  by  Wansker  (H) ;  sec- 
ood,  Righter  (€);  third,  Nilet  <€).   Tine,  S 

seconds. 

IS-Yards  Hurdlca — \^on  by  Kimball  (C)  ;  sec- 
ond, Whitney  (H) ;  third,  Ttenao  (C).  Time, 
6  1-5  aecoada. 

300-Yards  Rim-'Wmi  by  HsUett  (D) ;  seoond, 
Jenkins  (H) ;  third.  MfictiU  (H).  Tim^  36  1-5 
seconds. 

fiOO-Tards  ran— Won  hf  Cbspaua  (C);  see- 

ond,  Quinn  (H);  third.  F«|>ler  (D).  Tint,  1 
minute,  20  4-.")  st-conds. 

lOOO-yards  run  Won  by  Carter  (C)  ;  second, 
McCarthy  (H);  third,  Letteney  (D).  Time,  2 
minutes,  23  seconds. 

Mile  run — Won  by  Burke  (H)  ;  second,  Kirby 
(C) ;  third,  Strickler  (C) .  Time,  4  minutes,  27 
1<5  teconds. 

TwiMBile  nm— Won  hf  tL  E.  Brown  <C); 
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spcoikJ.  \.  p.  Brown  (C)  ;  third,  YoUDC  (D)*. 
Time.  9  minules,  53  1-5  seconds. 

I  niversity  relay  race,  ^  on  by  Harvard 
(Chute.  Jenkiits,  Sicrrill,  Burke) ;  second,  G>r- 
nell  (Righter,  Crozier,  Bemat,  John) ;  third,  Dart- 
mouth (Stearns,  Swoboda,  Foster,  Butt).  Time, 
3  minutes,  12  seconds^ 

Pole>vaiilt— Won  hy  Ubbey  (D);  aecond,  tie 
between  Davis  (H)  and  Goubilode  (C).  Height, 
12  feet.  3  5-8  inches. 

Broad  jum|> — AXdn  by  Kimball  (C)  ;  second, 
Harris  (D) ;  third,  Jenkins  (H).  DiaUnce,  21 
feet,  6  34  inches. 

35-pound  weight— Won  by  J.  F.  Brown  (H); 
second,  Wagar  (C) ;  third,  Andrews  (H).  Dis- 
tance, 46  feet,  8  S-4  Inches. 

High-jump— Won  by  I..  T.  Bmwn  (D)  :  second, 
Lathrop  <C);  third,  tie  between  Stane  (C)  and 
Morse  (H).  Height.  6  feet,  4  34  inehet.  New 
world  indoor  record. 

Shot  put— Won  by  Lee  (D) ;  second,  Tnunbull 
<Di ;  third,  J.  F.  Brown  (H).  Distance,  42  feet, 
7  1-2  inches. 

Freshman  40  yards  dash— Won  by  Wieaign 
(D);  serond.  BI.Ml<irtt  (D) ;  third,  Goykendall 
(C).    Time,  5  seconds. 

fVeshman  relay  race — Won  by  Dartmouth 
(Bates.  Blodpett,  Hill.  Rlakel  ;  seronrl.  Harvard 
(Murphy,  Cutcheon.  Hull.  Blake)  ;  third,  Cor- 
nell (Severance.  Kay.  Dryden,  Coylcenddl). 
Time,  3  minutes,  13  4-5  seconds. 

TWO  BASKETBALL  VICTORIES 

Harvard  dcfealed  Rhode  Islan  l  Slatt  Cuilege 
at  basketball,  44  points  to  33,  on  the  evening  of 
Feb.  21;  and  defeated  Tufts,  38  points  to  17,  on 
Friday  afternoon.  Both  games  were  played  at 
the  Heroenway  (>\mnasium.  Rhode  Island 
scored  first  in  tiie  game  on  Tuesday  but  Har- 
vard soon  pulled  ahead.  In  the  Tufts  game 
Harvard  was  in  the  lead  from  tlie  beginning. 
In  both  games  Captain  McLeish  of  the  Harvard 
team  distinguished  himself  in  shooting  from  the 
fouMine.  Against  Rhode  Island  State  be  scored 
fourteen  of  nineteen  chanrrs-,  and  against  Tufts 
scored  nine  of  ten.  Lowentlial  was  a  consistent 
point  winner  from  scrimmage  in  both  games. 
The  <%ummary  tA  the  Tufts  game  follows: 

Harvard.  Turrs. 
McLeish,  Hartley,  Fitts,  Sipp,  r.f.    1.g.,  Hopkins 
Lowenthal,  Egan,  l.f. 

r.g.,  Etelman.  Dali  y.  Sti-\ens 
Fill-,  Ts-on,  c.  c.  Hound*.,  Rogers 

Black,  Feiring.  r.g.  i.f.,  Mahoney,  Upton 

Rudofsky.  Miller,  I.g.  r.f..  Evans,  Ravitch 

Score.  Harvard  38.  Tufts  17.  Coals  from  play: 
Lowenlhal  4,  McLeish  3,  Black  2,  Miller  2,  Fitts, 
Hartley,  Ravitch  2,  Mahoney,  Upton,  Rogers. 
Goals  from  fouls:  McLeish  9,  Lowenthal  2,  Hart- 
ley, Evans  5,  Mahoney  2. 


YALE  BEATEN  AT  HOCKEY 
The  Harvard  hockey  team  brought  its 
season  to  an  end  by  defeating  the  Yale 
team,  3  goals  to  1,  at  the  New  Haven 
rink  \iist  .Saturday  evetiinp.  This  game 
uas  the  second  this  year  between  the  two 
teams.  Harvard  was  victorious  also  in  the 
earlier  game,  whidi  was  played  in  the 
Boston  .\rena  on  February  11,  by  the 
score  of  6  to  2. 

Captain  Owen  and  his  associates  had  by 
no  means  an  easy  time  last  Saturday.  The 
Yale  players  had  improved  very  much 
since  the  game  in  the  Boston  Arena  and 
for  a  long  time  tliey  were  able  to  hold  off 
the  Harvard  forwards.  The  New  Haven 
men  skated  brilliantly  utul  had  devised  an 
effettive  defense  apainsl  tlie  Harvard  at- 
tack. Towards  the  end,  however,  Har- 
vard's team  work  prevailed  over  the  ex* 
cellent  individual  play  of  the  Yale  men. 

Vale  assumed  the  offense,  and  a  <5iir- 
pri.singly  strong  one,  at  the  opening  of 
the  game,  and  Higgins,  the  Harvard  goal 
tend,  had  quite  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
the  puck  out  of  the  m-t :  he  succeeded, 
however,  and  Harvard  then  forced  the 
fighting  down  towards  the  Yale  goal 
where,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  period, 
Owen  made  the  first  goal  of  the  game.  At 
the  opening  of  the  second  period  Bulkley 
tied  the  score  for  Yale.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  that  period  Harvard  made  an 
almost  continuous  attack  on  the  Yale  net 
and  would  have  scored  more  than  once  if 
it  had  not  been  for  VogePs  remailcable 
giial-teiiding;  he  made  thirty  stops  during 
the  game.  Fiiiallv,  towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  Owen  managed  to  score  a  second 
goal. 

V.\rt\  llicri  there  waS  the  chance  that 
^'ale  iniglil  lie  the  score,  and  the  Harvard 
supporters  were  anxious.  But  the  Yale 
men  could  not  quite  break  through,  es- 
pecially as  the  Harvard  men  were  "play- 
ing safe"  and  running  as  few  ri^k*  a« 
possible.  About  half  a  ntinute  iH-fore  the 
end  of  the  game,  Crosby  got  the  putk, 
and  sent  it  crashing  into  the  Yale  net  for 
the  final  score  of  the  game.  The  sum- 
mary follows: 
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Harvard. 

W'jlkcr.  Angicr.  I.w. 
Martin.  Laroniur.  c. 
Baker,  r.w. 

Crotbjr,  Cratwick.  Ld. 
Otren,  r.4L 
Higgiiit,  g. 


Yai-e. 

r.w.,  Chisholm,  Palmer 
c,  Bulkley 
I.W.,  Reid 
r.d,  Speiden,  Buahnell 
].d.,  Griacen 

p.,  Vogel 


Score,  Harvard  3,  Yale  1.  Coals,  Owen  2, 
Crosby,  BuIUey.  Refcreea,  Sinda  and  McKin* 
non.  Time,  three  lS*ininute  periods. 

WRESTLING  TEAM  DEFEATED 

Harvard  was  defeated  at  wrestling,  20  points 
to  9,  l>y  Norwich  linivcrsity  last  Saturday  after- 
ntHjn  in  a  meet  held  in  Northfield,  Vt.  In  the 
lighter  weight  events  the  Norwich  tram  had  no 
difficulty  in  winning,  bat  most  of  the  heavier 
weight  events  ran  for  several  ninates  before  a  fall 
or  decision.    The  'summary  follows: 

125-pounds  class — Crawford  <N)  defeated 
Whitman  (H>.  Fall  In  3  minutes. 

nS-pounds  class — Richards  (N)  defeated 
Mirhelson  fH).    Fall  in  3  minutes. 

145-pnunds  claiis— Nelson  (H)  defeated  Mer> 
chant  (N).   Fall  in  5  minutes,  4  seconds. 

150-pounds  clans — DagKett  (H)  defeated  Lea- 
hey  (N).    Decision,  1  minute,  47  seconds. 

175-pottnds  class — Elias  (N)  defeated  Sanders 
(H).  Fall  in  7  mfamtea,  SO  seconds. 

Tnlimifed  class — Flanders  (N)  dpfeated 
Lc»ckwood  (H).    Fall  in  7  minutes,  10  seconds. 

FENCING  TEAM  WINS  AGAIN 

The  Harvard  feneiag  tean  defeated  DaitniMitli, 
6  points  to  3,  In  the  -Hemenway  Gymnasium  last 
Satnrdajr  afternoon.  In  a  special  match  with 
dodUag  swords  J.  S.  Barss,  '22,  defeated  Cooke 
of  Dartaaootli,  3  tonchet  to  1.  This  is  the  fifth 
mert  in  succession  which  the  Harvard  fencing 
has  won.    The  summary  follows: 

First  round — Hert/berg  (D>  defeated  E.  H. 
Lane  (H),  7  4;  Boyce  (H)  defeated  Liao  (0), 
7-5;  E.  L  Lane  (H)  defeated  Cooke  (D),  7-3. 

Second  round — Hertzberg  defeated  Boyce,  7-5; 
E.  L,  Lane  defeated  Liao,  7-3;  E.  H.  Lane  de- 
feated Cooke;  7-1. 

Third  rounil  Tlertzbrrg  defeated  E.  I.  I  arif, 
7-6;  Boyce  defeated  Cooke,  7-2;  EL  H.  Lane  de- 
feated Uao,  7*1. 

DARTMOUTH  WINS  GYM  MEET 
The  Harvard  gymnasium  team  was  defeated 
by  the  Dartmouth  Ii-atii.  30  points  to  2i,  la*t 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
Dartmouth  won  all  three  places  in  the  tumbling. 
IIar\ard  took  first  place  in  the  Indian  clubs  and 
the  flying  lings;  and  second  in  the  horizontal  bar, 
the  aide-horae,  the  flying  rings,  and  the  parallel 
bora. 


THE  BOXING  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The  petition  signed  by  the  captains  of  all  the 
major  sports  at  Harvard  and  many  other  under' 

graduates  in  favor  of  aditptinp:  hnxinp  a  minor 
intercollegiate  sport  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Athletic  Committee.  The  unhwroity  chanpion- 
"hip  houts  will  he  held  this  year  as  usual,  on  the 
evening  of  .March  17,  probably  at  the  Hemen- 
way Gymnasium. 

Among  the  experienced  boxers  in  the  Univer- 
sity this  year  are:  Edward  Eagan,  1  Law,  PIlB. 
(Val'  i  '21.  iif  Drtuer,  Colo.,  captain  of  the  Yale 
boxing  team  last  year,  Howard  Townsend,  Jr., 
'23,  of  New  York  City,  and  Benoni  Lodcwood, 

Jr..  '22,  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  light  heavyweight  class  (LS8  to  175 
pounds)  thf  following  may  spar:  I).  H.  Court- 
ney, Jr.,  '24,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Horatio 
Bigelow,  Jr.,  '24,  of  Charleston,  S.  C;  E.  W. 
Love,  '23.  of  (Cambridge;  and  W.  MacN.  Rode- 
wald,  '20,  Law  Unc,  of  Tuxedo  Park.  N.  Y., 
all  of  whom  have  boxed  at  Harvard  before. 

1924  CREW  INSIGNIA 

The  Student  Council  has  voted  to  award  num- 
erals to  the  followlsg  five  members  of  the  1921 

fre«hman  crew  squad  who  went  to  Red  Top  last 
June  as  substitutes  but  did  not  row  in  the  Y^ale 
race:  Horatio  ni};,-low,  Jr.,  '24,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C;  Standish  Bradford,  '24,  of  Brookline;  S. 
N.  Brown,  '24,  of  New  York  City:  E.  N.  Carson, 
"24,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  and  J.  I).  Jameson, 
"241,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  Council  voted  also 
to  recommend  to  the  Athletie  Committee  that 
five  freshman  substitutes  !>«•  taken  each  year  to 
Red  Top  and  that  their  numerals  be  given  to 
them.  It  has  been  the  eualom  to  award  numerala 
to  only  two  auch  men. 

IN  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  GAMES 

Two  Harvard  runners  won  places  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Legion  games  held  at  the  East  Armory,  Bos- 
ton, on  Feb.  22.  J.  W.  Burke,  "23,  was  de- 
feated by  a  narrow  margin  in  the  "Colonel  Gas- 
ton 600-yarda  qtecial"  by  Captain  DriacoU  of 
Boston  College,  who  thereby  won  the  third  and 
final  I'  f:  on  tlir  cup.  Rurt,'  and  Driscoll  were 
almost  neck  and  neck  throughout  the  race.  J.  A. 
McCarthy,  '22,  was  aecoad  In  the  handicap  half- 
mile  race. 

THE  FRESHMAN  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

The  Harvard  frcuhnir-n  drfi-atr-i!  the  Massaclui- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  frcsluncn  at  basket- 
ball, 24  polnia  to  22,  in  an  extra<period  game 
played  in  the  Henn  nway  f^ymnn-iium  on  Tuesday 
eveninp,  Feb.  21.  Tlic  freshmen  were  defeated  by 
Phillips  Kx'  t<  r  Academy,  30  pointa  to  21,  at  Ex> 
eler,  N.  H.,  last  Saturday  aftemoon. 
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ROLUyS  JOURNEY  TO  CAMBRIDGE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

May  I  point  out  that  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  any  reader  of  the  Bulletin 
who  possesses  a  copy  of  "Rollo's  Journey 
to  Cambridge,"'  of  the  fourtli,  fiftli,  or 
sixth  edition,  to  acquiie  merit  by  pre- 
senting it  to  the  College  Library? 

The  Library's  interest  in  Rollo,  at  this 
moment,  is  due  to  the  fart  that  it  has  just 
received  the  third  edition,  in  which  those 
in  charge  have  made  the,  to  them,  dis- 
covery that  this  edition  contained  a  front- 
ispiece which  is  not  in  the  first  or  second 
edition  and  also  not  in  thr  seventh,  the 
only  other  edition  as  yet  in  the  I,ii)rary. 
Any  later  editions  than  the  seventh  would 
likewise  be  gratefully  welcomed. 

George  P.  Winship,  '93. 

Cambridge. 

ENGUSH  SPORTSMANSHIP 

To. the  Editor  of  tlie  BULLETIN: 

Mr.  Bumham*8  recoit  letter  to  the 
Bulletin  prompts  me  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  reception  accorded  the  Har- 
vard and  I'nion  Boat  Club  crews  of  1914 
at  Hcnlrv.  Whatcv<'r  may  have  been  the 
attitude  of  llie  British  press  and  public  in 
1869,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  whole-hearted  hospitality  than  that 
which  welcomed  us  to  England,  or  a  Gner 
example  of  ■sportsmanship  than  the  im- 
grudjiinp  acknowledf^ment  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  American  crews.  Surely,  if 
the  British  sportunan  of  1869  has  been 
truly  pictured,  he  has  changed  with  the 
times. 

ClIARLF.S  T.  AbF.I  F-i.  ']  '^. 
Coxswain  of  the  Lnion  Boat  Club 
Crew  of  1914. 

NorfoUc,  Va. 

MR.  FAY  WAS  IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Bulletin: 

J.  S.  Fay  who  rowed  in  the  Harvard 
boat  in  die  race  against  Oxford  in  1869 

was  a  Law  student,  not  a  member  of  the 
College  clas<  of  V^f^O. 

Willi AU  Caleb  Lori.ng,  72. 

Boston. 


HARVARD  cum  OF  BOSTON 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Bottm  auoMeOi  ||r 

following  entertainments: 
Friday,  March  3.  at  8.30  P.  M.-B.  F.  Criio. 
aSMCiate  editor  of  the  Boston  .Vnrs  fiureoB. 
an  address  on  '*The  Economic  RebibiliUtiflB  c( 

Europe." 

Wednesday,  March  8.  at  &30  P.  M.— Dr. 
Jonathan  C.  Day,  illustrated  lerturf  on  "The  Keu- 
tucky  Mountaineer — His  Traditions  and  Futiue." 

Friday,  Mareh  10,  «t  SJO  P.  IL-CmoM  If 

the  Harvard  l'niver«ity  Band,  Psol  K.  MAor. 
2  Crad.,  director. 

Wednesday.  Mareb  IS,  at  9  P.  M.— N.  Otf 
Envin,  Legion  cTHonncur.  M.  Nf  ,  C.  de  I 
Law,  an  address  on  '"The  Master  of  Fate." 

Friday.  Maich  17,  at  8J0  P.  IL-PkufcsMf 
George  G.  Wilson,  addrew  on  *Tlie  Wadngkn 
Conference." 

Sunday,  .March  19,  at  4  P.  M.— Conceit  by 
the  Footlight  Orchestra.  Charles  F.  Mauwy,  «SS> 
ductor.  assiated  by  Gertrude  Tia^ey,  is 
prano. 

Wednesday,  March  22.  at  8.30  P.  M.— Dbl- 
trated  lecture  by  Captain    J.  Milton  SUlB  SB  i 
'Trailing  the  Hudson  Bay  Posts."  I 

Wednesday,  March  29,  at  830  P.  M.>4lbf 
trated  lecture  by  Eiipcnp  P.  Jones  on  "New  Em- 
land  as  a  Playground — Winter  and  Sonuner." 

Stinday,  April  2,  at  4  P.  M.— Concert  hf  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  A.  C.  Davison,  dirrrt  .r 

Ladies  will  be  admitted  to  the  Sondaj  after- 
noon concerts  wliea  acoompaniwl  by  a  mfulMT 
of  the  club  or  on  piesentatiott  of  a  card  bm  j 
a  member. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  U< 
at  8J0  P.  M.  on  Wednesday.  March  13.  At 
'that  meeting  Mr.  J.  C.  J.  Flamand,  French  Coa- 
sul  in  Boston,  will  present  the  Medaille  it  k 
Rfrnnnaissam  e  Frant^aise  which  th'-  I're«ident  nrf 
the  French  Republic  has  granted  to  the  ebb. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  LOWELL 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Loweli,  Mass.,  held  iti 
annual  dinner  at  the  Yoridc  Chdi  hi  that  dty  | 

on  the  evening  of  Fcbniary  IS.  Richird  B 
Walsh,  '05,  president  of  the  club,  was  toattmasta. 
and  the  speakers  were:  Henry  PennypadEn;  W 
ehainnan  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Msii^ 
sion;  Professor  A.  T.  Davison,  '06,  of  the  Difit- 
ion  of  Music;  R.  Kdth  Kane,  '22,  captain  sT 
the  1021  fiM.thall  eleven. 

Cliarles  S.  Proctor,  "87,  read  a  memorial  of  ik 
late  Frederic  Coffin  Weld,  '86,  who  was  pnrito 
of  the  cluh  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  Jaly- 

The  following  members  of  the  club  were  st  tht 
dinner:  Thomas  Nesmith,  71.  Charles  S. 
Proctor,  "87,  Henry  H.  Harris  "91,  Albeit  i 
Howard,  "96,  Edwin  J.  Hylan.  '97.  Arthur  t 
Hatch,  '96.  Arthur  C.  Spalding,  "99,  Enwtf  C 
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Buttrick,  00,  Howard  C.  Bfan.  0'),  Richard  B. 
Walsh,  '05.  Thomaa  T.  Qark,  08,  Herbert  W. 
Horne,  '08.  Benjamin  S.  Pounner,  W,  H.  A.  A. 
Jewctt,  '10,  Allan  M.  Dumas,  '11,  Ross  A.  Hatch, 
Evk  R.  Kimball,  11.  George  T.  Trull,  '13. 
James  F.  Conway,  IS^  John  D.  MeKinley,  *15^ 
Ernest  W.  Soucy,  '16,  Gardner  D.  Dumas,  '17. 
Arthur  C  Sullivan,  '17,  Frederic  C  Church,  Jr., 
"20,  WiHiam  R.  Pepin,  DJf .D. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  MINNESOTA 
The  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  tlinneapolis  on  Feb.  16.  The 
foHowinp  offirer*  wprr  elected:  President,  Ed- 
ward B.  Voung,  "85,  of  St.  Paul;  vice-president, 
Bergmann  Richards,  ^09,  of  Minneapolis;  secre- 
Ury,  Richard  M.  Hersey,  '15,  care  of  fiemia  Brot. 
Bag  Co.,  Minneapolis;  treasurer,  William  C 
Koch.  'U.  of  St.  Paul. 

The  club  haa  been  more  active  during  the  past 
year  tlun  at  any  other  time  tinee  tlie  war  and 
has  made  plans  for  s»"Vf»riil  meetings  as  well  as 
work  by  the  schools  and  scholarships  committees 
daring  the  coining  year. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  DES  MOINES 

I'he  Harvard  Club  of  Des  Moines,  la.^  bad  a 
meeting  at  the  Dea  Moinea  dub  on  the  evening 
of  February  7.  Eighteen  members  were  present. 
Tiie  ofioeiB  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
Ptesident,  Harley  H.  Stipp.  LL.B.  01 ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Hiram  S.  Hunn,  '21,  4015  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Des  Moines. 

.\ssistant  Dran  David  of  t!ie  Ctraduate  S<iio(>l 
of  Business  Administration  was  the  guest  of  the 
Harvard  dab.  He  gave  an  intereating  address 
on  that  department  (rf  the  Univerrity. 

CLASS  OF  1879 

The  members  of  the  clasa  «f  1879,  Harvard 
College,  who  live  in  or  near  Boston  have  an 
informal  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston 
at  6.30  P.  M.  on  the  third  Monday  of  each 
month. 

SENIOR  DORMITORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Senior  Dormitory  committee,  which  has 
charge  of  the  allotment  of  rooms  to  members  of 
the  class  of  1923  in  the  Yard  next  year,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Student  Council  as  follows: 
Runaell  Rofaii^  Jr.,  of  Concord,  chaiiman;  R.  £. 
BSradford,  of  Beaton;  B.  S.  Cogan,  of  Stoneham; 
C.  IC  Cuminings,  Jr.,  of  Boston;  Duncan  Duns- 
combe,  of  New  Yoric,  N.  Y.;  C.  H.  Hawes,  of 
FaU  River;  C.  C.  Lee.  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H. 
L.  Pratt,  Jr.,  of  Glen  Cove,  L  I..  N.  Y.;  L  W. 
Ratlabun,  of  Woonaocket,  R.  L;  O.  J.  Wister,  of 


PROFESSOR  BAILEY  SAILS  FOR  PERU 

Proffsicir  Solon  I.  Bailey  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory sailed  from  New  York  on  Tuesday, 
February  28,  for  Peru  to  take  charge  of  the 
Harvard  Southern  Aatronomkal  Station  at  Are- 
qnipa.  He  was  aceompanlad  by  Mra.  Bailey  and 
by  Mlas  Annie  J.  Cannon  of  the  Obaerratoiy 
staff. 

The  work  of  the  Arequlpa  station,  which  baa 

lif^n  somewhat  reduced  in  scope  in  recent  year*, 
is  ex|>ected  to  take  on  a  new  importance  with 
the  return  of  Professor  Bailey,  who  waa  instCtt* 
mental  in  its  establishment  over  thirty  years  ago 
and  served  for  a  lung  time  as  its  director.  He 
plans  to  spend  the  next  tw<j  \i  ars  in  Peru.  In 
addition  to  supervising  the  routine  affairs  of  the 
Station  he  will  contbiue  hia  ttndiea  of  riw  i^b* 
nlar  star-clusters. 

Miss  Cannon,  whose  achievements  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  stellar  spectra  recently  won  for  her 
an  honorary  degree  from  Groningen  University 
in  Holland,  will  remain  at  .\requipa  for  several 
months,  and  will  be  occupied  largely  in  photo- 
graphing the  faint  stars  in  the  Southern  Milky 
Way  in  order  to  claadfy  their  apecira. 

OR.  SHAPLET  IS  PAINB  PROFESSOR 

Dr.  Harlow  Shaplry.  wlio  wa-i  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  last 
fall,  has  been  elected  to  the  Paine  Profesaoidiip 

of  Prartiral  Astronomy,  which  has  hf-n  vacant 
sin<  f  '!>>■  ill  atii  of  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering, 
in  1''  ' 

The  Paine  professorship  waa  established  in 
1887  under  the  will  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  of 

the  class  of  1822,  and  wa^^  lifid  Ijv  Profi-s^or 
Pickering  from  lli87  untU  1919.  Dr.  Shap- 
ley,  its  second  incumbent,  is  thirty-five  yearo  old. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  at 
Princeton.  v*herf  he  worked  under  Professor  H. 
N.  Russell,  and  in  1914  became  S  member  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  in  Califor^ 
nia. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1924 

The  officers  of  the  class  of  1924  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Walter  Amory,  of 
Walpole;  vice-president,  Percy  Jenkins,  of 
Quincy:  secretary-treasurer,  R.  P.  Bnllard,  of 
Melrose  Highlands;  member  of  the  Student 
Council,  Kaoul  Pantaleoni,  of  St.  Louis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  class  constitutions,  60  per  cent, 
of  the  clasa  must  vote  at  an  electum  Id  indkn 
the  choice  of  officers  valid.  The  TOta  of  the 
class  of  1924  was  eighty-six  votes  below  dM 
minimum  of  408  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
election.  The  poDs  were  accordingly  opened  on 
a  second  day,  when  ninety-two  additional  votes 
were  cast  and  the  ofieei*  dnly  deeled. 
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Kwakiutl  Indian  House-Posts  in  the  Museum 


The  Totem  Hou»e-Po«ti  Now  in  ihe  Peabody  Museum. 

As  they  stood  last  summer  in  Tumour  Island  after 
the  house  which  they  eupported  had 
been  torn  away. 


AMONG  the  recent  acquisitions  at  the 
Pt^abody  Museum  arc  two  totem 
hotise-posts  which  were  purchased 
la?t  summer  for  ihc  Museum  from  Kwaki- 
utl Indians  in  British  Columbia.  The  posts, 
now  set  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Museum,  are 
sonic  seveiileen  feet  in  height,  and  weigh 
more  lhan  a  ton  and  a  half  each.  They 
were  secured  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Newrombe,  of 
\  icloria.  B.  C.  after  the  house  in  which 
they  stood  had  l)een  lorn  down.  In  the 
accompanying  photograph  the  posts  are 
shown  in  their  original  position,  support- 


ing the  roof-beams.  They  were  trans- 
ported by  launch  to  a  neighboring  can- 
ning factory,  where  they  were  sent  by 
steamer  to  Vancouver,  and  thence  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Boston.  They  are 
supposed  lo  be  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
old,  and  are  considered  valuable  acquisi- 
tions; such  relics  of  primitive  life  become 
more  rare  cverv  vcar. 

Kwakiutl  Indians  still  live  in  reserva- 
lions  along  (^)ueen  Charlotte  Sound,  and 
are  one  of  the  tribes  which  cling  more  or 
less  lo  old  customs  of  living   At  the  pres- 
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ent  lime  ihey  support  iheniselves  largely  by 
fishing  and  by  working  in  canning  factor- 
ies. Missionaries  and  government  agents 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  them  to  abandon 
most  of  their  dances  and  festivals.  Yet  they 
live  together,  and  have  resisted  the  influ- 
ences of  white  civilization  more  than  most 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  consequence,  they 
have  taught  antliropologisls  much  about 
Indian  civilization.  The  Peabody  Museum 
has  a  remarkable  collection  of  their  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  hats,  baskets,  dance  masks, 
fishing  equipment,  cooking  utensils,  and 
weapons.  From  various  descriptions  of 
Kwakiutl  settlements,  experts  at  the  Muse- 
um have  fashioned  a  model  of  a  Kwakiutl 
village,  a  photograph  of  which  is  repro- 
duced with  this  article. 

Totem  house-posts  differ  from  ordinary 
totem  poles  in  many  ways,  and  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  fact  that  they  are  set  up 
inside  the  house  to  support  the  framework. 
The  figures  on  them  represent  ancestors 
and  guardian-spirits  of  the  family,  and  are 
carved  from  cedar  with  an  adze  and  then 
painted.  The  house  from  which  these  posts 
were  taken  was  built  by  a  chief  of  the 
Nunumasukaulis  family  of  the  TIaoitsis, 
Turnour  Island,  B.  C,  and  were  sold  to  the 
Museum  by  the  son-in-law,  IS'egei,  who  is 
principal  chief  of  the  neighboring  village, 
Mamalilikulla.    The  top  figures  represent 


the  "speakers"  of  the  ihief,  and  give  the 
name  to  su<  h  poles — "iakunpeq"  or  "talk- 
ing-slick." One  stands  for  chief  lakuntai 
and  the  other  for  Qumakaulis,  who  were 
descendants  of  a  famous  Indian  named 
Haiugwis.  The  Iwttom  figures  represent 
the  ancestral  grizzly  [tear  who  was  friendly 
to  the  founder  of  the  family  and  aided  him 
in  niany  ways,  giving  him  rights  to  certain 
dances,  and  teaching  him  how  to  use  cer- 
tain masks.  The  power  to  use  these  figures 
rame  through  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
the  iNakwakto  people  of  Blunden  Harbor, 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Kwakiutl  villages  consist  of  several 
houses  built  in  a  row  and  facing  a  beach. 
The  houses  are  forty  to  sixty  feet  long,  with 
the  door  always  towards  the  beach. 
Kwakiutl  Indians  normally  measure  dis- 
tances by  the  space  of  parts  of  the  body, 
as,  for  instance,  the  so-called  fathom, 
which  is  the  distance  between  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  on  the  left  and  right  hands  when 
stretched  out  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Most  of  the  "truing"  in  setting  up  the 
framework  is  done  by  the  eye.  The  sides 
of  the  door  are  formed  by  two  posts,  set 
some  four  feet  apart,  and  connected  by  a 
cross-bar  over  the  door.  One  or  two  heavy 
ridge-poles  are  set  in  place  on  the  cross- 
bar, and  run  back  the  full  length  of  the 
house  to  a  single  pole  or  two  poles  in  the 


Model  of  a  Kwakiutl  Indian  Village  in  the  Muaeum, 
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rear.  The  two  poles  by  the  door  are 
totem  Itoiise  posts  on  which  the  figures  are 
.  carved  and  painted. 

The  fraiiie>woilc  of  front  and  rear  of 
thehotise  is  made  of  poles  set  up  vertically, 
4Uld  stiffened  with  poles  running  horizon- 
tally, and  nailed  or  tied  in  place  with 
cedar  ropes.  The  sides,  which  support  tiie 
weight  of  the  roof,  are  more  solidly  con- 
structed. When  the  frame  is  in  place  an 
embankment  of  planks  and  dirt  is  run  all 
around  the  house»  inside  and  out.  The 
relative  depth  of  the  embankment  can  be 
seen  in  the  arcompanying  photoj^raph.  Tht- 
eidewalls  of  heavy  planks  are  then  set  up 
-vertically.  Tlie  roof  is  made  of  curved 
boards,  set  in  place  Ifto  tiles.  The  lower 
boards  with  the  concave  sides  up  are  placed 
on  the  roof  three  finger-widths  apart,  and 
the  top  boards  with  convex  sides  up  fill  up 
the  cracks  between  the  lower  boards.  The 
front  of  the  chiefs  house  is  painted  with 
.ancestral  designs  in  striking  colors. 

There  are  no  wooden  floors,  but  in  die 
winter  the  walls  are  sometimes  hun<;  with 
mats  to  keep  the  snow  from  driftiiii;  in. 
Fires  are  built  on  the  dirt  floor  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  big  room,  and  vent 
for  the  smoke  is  m.ide  by  pushin;^  aside 
some  of  the  roof  boards  with  a  long  pole. 
Sijice  the  roof  frequently  needs  attention 
a  stationary  ladder  is  set  in  place  on  one 
side  of  the  house.  Several  families  live  in 
a  hoiisf^.  f.ii  !i  with  a  separate  fireplace  and 
a  eorncr  divided  olf  from  the  main  room 
by  a  rough  framework  of  poles,  the  top  of 
which  is  used  for  drying  fish.  Bedrooms 
are  built  nil  around  the  sides  of  the  big 
room  on  the  platform,  like  small  houses. 
They  are  walled  in  and  have  a  pitched 
roof.  The  fireplaces  consist  of  a  few  st<Hies 
to  hold  the  wood  in  plare  and  to  provide 
draught  for  the  fire.  Settees,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  entire  family  and  dec- 
orated with  traditional,  symbolic  figures, 
are  put  beside  the  fire,  and  covered  with 
mats  on  festival  ocra.sions.  The  house  wife 
has  a  small  food-box  handy,  in  which  she 
keeps  berries,  clover-roots,  and  dried  sal- 
mon for  cooking. 

The  Kwakiull  Indians  subsut  today 


chiefly  on  sea  food,  and  they  have  always 
been  fishermen.  They  catch  salmon  in  nets 
from  canoes  or  harpoon  them.  They  also 
shoot  deer,  bears,  and  elks  in  tiie  forests 
behind  the  villages,  and  at  one  time  caught 
them  in  traps  and  deadfalls.  Most  of  them 
still  go  about  barelegged,  and  their  prin- 
cipal clothing  is  a  blanket,  with  shirts  un* 
demeath  for  the  men  and  skirts  for  the 
women.  Blankets  are  the  svmbol  of 
wealth,  towards  which  kwakiull  Indians 
aspire.  They  are  nativdy  made  of  moun- 
tain-goat wool,  dog*s  hair,  or  down,  fas- 
tened together  with  cedar-bark,  hammered 
and  worked  until  it  is  pliable.  They  have 
an  edianstive  body  of  l^end  and  lore, 
dances,  festivals,  potlatches.  and  within  the 
memory  of  one  Indian  who  was  alive  a  few 
years  ago,  have  eaten  human  ilesh.  He 
gave  as  his  experience  that  fresh  human 
flesh  \\a^  hard  to  chew. 

The  Peahodv  Museum  has  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  Indian  relics,  representing 
tribes  which  have  been  long  extinct  and 
tribes  which  are  now  disappearing.  Some 
of  the  specimens  were  brought  from  the 
West  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
and  some  of  them  are  tiie  only  ones  In  ex* 
istence.  The  Museum  has  recently  acquired 
a  SI)  r  ;dl(Ml  "thunder-bird."  which  is  now 
on  tlie  way  to  Cambridge.  "Thunder-birds** 
are  set  on  top  of  totem  poles  in  Kwakiuti 
villages. 

THE  FRESHMAN  JUBILEE 
A.  W.  Wright,  '17,  3  Med.,  of  Kiiigcfield  Park, 
N.  J.,  is  in  charge  of  the  Frcshntan  Jubilee  this 
year.  The  first  SMetiog  was  held  in  the  Snilh 
Halls  Common  Room  en  Thnrsday  erenlng.  Feb. 
23.  when  Professor  R.  C.  Cabot  of  the  P!iil«i>>.)!)hy 
Department,  AMistant  Dean  P.  P.  CbaM  of  Har- 
vard Coflefe,  Profeaaor  A.  C.  Dvrfson  of  the 
Music  Departmrnt.  and  Mr.  "Wright  described 
the  Freshman  Jiil>ilee  as  it  has  been  held  in  past 
years,  and  it*  musical  advantages.  The  choruses 
of  the  various  Freshman  Halls  as  well  as  the 
freshman  plee  club  and  instrumental  club  have 
alriMilv  Ill-nun  !o  meet.  On  the  day  of  the  Jubilee 
the  Hall  choruses  will  compete  for  a  silver  lov- 
ing-cup. The  number  of  men  in  the  dwm*  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  music  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  judges.  The  choruses  will  sing 
as  one  nonrfier  of  their  programs  a  priM  fnuliilioii 
long,  written  by  meoabm  of  the  diM. 
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Glimpses  of  Intellectual  France 

By  Eowaw  B.  Hill,  "91 


THE  part  played  in  the  fostering  of 
CoHial  intellectual  sympathies  be- 
tween France  and  the  Tnited  Stale*, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  James  Hazen 
Hyde,  '96,  and  others,  by  means  of  uni- 
venity  exchange  professorships  has  l>e(>n 
too  often  demfni<itraff>fl  tn  require  further 
emphasis.  The  experiences  of  visiting 
professors  have  fumislied  the  pretext  for 
many  delightful  articles^  and  not  a  few 
books  of  prrniancnt  value 

In  the  past,  however,  these  professor- 
ships have  been  virtually  confined  to  liter- 
ature, history,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
or  science.  Of  late,  discriminating  recog- 
nition of  the  work  done  bv  Professor  W. 
R.  Spalding,  '87,  in  training  the  unteclini- 
eal  music  student  to  become  an  intelligent 
listener,  resulted  in  his  being,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  .\merican  university  pro- 
fessor to  lecture  on  musical  kopics  in 
France.  A  short  time  ago.  Professor 
'  Spalding  outlined  his  experiences  in  the 
Al.l'MM  Bi  i.i.KTiN.  fho'iL'li  lu-  could  scarce- 
ly realize  the  definite  accomplishment  and 
the  lasting  result  of  these  lectures.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  some  interest  may  at* 
tach  to  the  impressions  <>f  the  present 
writer  obtained  during  a  far  shorter  and 
less  formal  tour  during  last  autumn. 

Assuredly  the  most  comprclifusivc  evi« 
dencp  of  the  methods  nf  F  rctu  h  s'  holar- 
ship,  their  intelligent  sympathy  towards 
research,  and  above  all  their  pervading 
and  in.stint-tive  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  aesthelic  <ul>je<  fs  was  to  be 
seen  at  a  Congres  de  I'llistoire  de  TArt 
held  at  the  Sorboime  during  die  last  wedcs 
ci  September  and  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober. 1021.  Of  inlei  national  sidp*'.  it 
numbered  representatives  fr<»n>  every 
European  country  except  Germany  and 
Russia,  including  even  far  oif  Finland, 
Rumania,  and  Portugal.  Among  many 
names    of    distinguished    scholars,  Sir 


Charles  Hercules  Read,  president  of  the 

British  Antiquarian  Society,  Messrs.  L. 
Pinvon.  Fuller-Maitland,  and  Barclay- 
Squire  of  the  British  Musetmi,  Professor 
Adolpho  Venturi  and  Signer  Luigi  Torsi 
from  Italy,  Messrs.  Vianna  da  Motta  and 
Luis  de  Freitas  Branco  from  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Lisbon,  Professor  Karl 
Nef  from  the  University  of  Bale,  Messrs. 
Theodore  Reinach,  director  of  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts.  Paul  Vilry,  curator  of  the 
Louvre  Museum,  Raymond  Koechlin, 
member  of  the  council  of  (French)  nation- 
al museums.  Dr.  Henry  Prunieres,  di- 
rector of  La  Revue  Musicale.  Profe*;snr 
Andre  Pirro  of  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  were  a  few  of  those 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Cmigress. 
Since  its  dale  was  incompatible  with  the 
pursuit  of  professional  duties  at  home. 
Miss  Edith  Abbot  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York,  Mr.  John  Cotton 
Dana.  (liici  lor  of  the  Musetim  .Association 
of  Newark,  and  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux,  the 
well-known  painter,  were  the  only  Ameri- 
can delegates.  American  universities  were 
totally  unrepresented.  The  writer  was 
present  at  the  invitation  of  a  meniher  of 
the  French  committee  on  organization. 

The  Congress,  divided  into  sections  de- 
voted to  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
museum  management,  and  music,  fulfilled 
its  critical  mission  by  holding  sessions 
twice  daily  in  each  section,  at  which  the 
number  and  variety  of  subjects  treated  was 
extremely  striking.  In  general  the  ten- 
dency of  European  scholarsliip  seemed  to 
lean  toward  tl^  minute  illumination  of  a 
limited  topic  rather  than  in  discursive 
generalities  or  the  "tabloid"  tvpe  of  in- 
formation so  dear  to  the  American  mind. 

But  aside  from  a  singularly  interesting 
program  of  critical  dissertation,  Paris 
naturallv  served  as  a  misr  rn  sirnr  for  .m 
extraordinary  coordination  of  hospitality 
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and  instructive  trips,  wliich  illu&Uated  the 
liberality  and  enlightenment  of  a  gover- 
ment  which  seeks  to  stimulate  and  does 

not  ipnorp  flevolopmrnt  in  tlie-  fine  arts. 
An  afternoon  rec-eplion  at  tin-  Hotel  de 
Ville,  with  the  Garde  Kepublitaine  band 
for  music,  an  evening  reception  at  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  with  a  program  of 
distinguished  artists  from  the  Opera  and 
the  Comedie'Fran^aise,  were  points  of  de- 
parture for  esECunions  of  more  specific 
purpose.  A  visit  to  the  palace  at  Versail- 
les, with  a  memorable  concert  of  ancient 
and  modern  music  in  the  Galerie  des 
Glaces,  of  present-day  Peace  Treaty  as- 
sociation, and  remoter  memories  of  Liilly. 
Gretry.  and  Gluck:  similar  visits  to  tlic 
chateaux  of  Chantilly,  Fontainehleau, 
Courrance,  and  Vauxole^Vicomte;  all-day 
trips  to  Reims  and  Chart  res  were  signifi- 
cant features  of  the  (Gallic  coii'-cplion  of 
hospitality.  A  gala  performance  at  the 
Opera,  with  portions  of  operas  by  Rameau 
and  Berlioz,  and  Kavd's  ballet,  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe".  was  a  l>rilliant  synthesis  of 
French  dramatic  achievement  in  three  cen- 
turies. 

Nor  were  individuals  ,  -liarinz  in 
their  fn<irls  to  surpass  oflicial  hospitality. 
M.  Theodore  lieinach  gave  a  tea  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  their  families. 
Prince  Czartoyski  opened  his  seventeenth 
ccnfut  v  house  on  the  He  St.  Louis.  Messrs. 
Durand-Kuel,  Baron  Maurice  de  Roths- 
child, Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  and 
M.  de  Camondo  exhibited  their  priceless 
collections,  veritable  jirivate  museums, 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  touri&l,  and 
even  to  the  individual  scholar. 

In  the  musical  section,  the  contributions 
of  Messrs.  Fiiller-Maitland  and  Barclav- 
Squire.  of  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska,  with 
inimitable  performances  on  the  harpsi- 
chord,  Dr.  Henry  Prunieres,  M.  Vienna  da 
Motta.  a  pu|)il  of  Liszt.  Professor  Andre 
Pirro.  and  others  served  as  ilhiininatin;i 
instances  of  the  th<»roughness  with  which 
the  European  scholar  knows  periods  that 
even  the  best-informed  American  is 
tempted  In  "summarize."  The  writer  en- 
deavored to  present  a  sketch  of  American 


music  from  tlie  time  of  John  Knowles 
Paine  to  the  present  day,  laying  especial 
stress  on  the  activities  of  American  uni- 
versity departmet)ls  of  nuisie,  and  flic  in- 
ter-acting national  influences  in  American 
musical  life.  Miss  Natalie  Curtis  (Mrs. 
Burlin),  whose  death  by  accident  a  few 
weeks  later  was  a  severe  loss  to  American 
archaeolofiv.  produt  iHl  a  vivid  impression 
by  a  talk,  illustrated  by  herself,  on  Indian 
songs,  whose  qualities  were  indubitably 
exotic  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sorbonne. 

While  visitors  were  naturally  in  the 
majority  as  to  number  of  "communica- 
tions**, French  scholars  were  sulSciaitly 
in  evidence  to  impress  one  indelibly  with 
tlu'ir  infallibly  accurate  erudition,  present- 
ed w  ith  consideration  for  the  listener,  with 
their  charactCTistic  clarity  of  mediod,  and 
their  genius  for  criticism.  It  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  so  sane  a  faculty  for  con- 
structive analysis  could  have  for  so  long 
been  obscured  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
pompous  German  pedantry. 

This  Cona'rei'i  was  a  model  of  organiza- 
tion, critical  discussion,  and  most  inform- 
ing and  pleasurable  hospitality.  The  pro* 
ceedings  may  be  collected  and  read  over 
in  one's  study,  but  they  cannot  reconstruct 
the  background,  the  sights  and  sounds 
whidi  enrich  the  active  memory.  Such  a 
totality  of  impression  will  stimulate  for 
Ion?,  especially  if  the  receiver  be  of  a 
nation  in  which  aesthetic  advance  is  re- 
pressed, without  an  adequate  sense  of  its 
value  as  a  national  asset.  ■ 

\  visit  to  Strasbourg  and  Lvon  to 
lecture  under  the  auspices  of  their  respec- 
tive universities  was  again  due  to  the  en- 
couragement of  James  Hazen  Hyde  with 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  M.  Fimiin  Roz 
of  the  National  ofliie  of  French  tniversi- 
ties  and  Schools.  These  occasions  were 
doubtless  not  dissimilar  to  other  visits  by 
.\mericans:  there  was  the  same  friendly 
effort  to  assist  in  practit  al  arrangements, 
the  same  spontaneous  hospitality,  and  a 
genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  the  an* 
diences. 

The  writer  deliberately  chose  as  his 
topic  for  the  three  lectures  presented  in 
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each  city,  the  development  of  modern 
French  music,  partly  through  personal 
sympathy  and  study  extending  over  twaity 
year*,  and  parti  v  Iwrause  a  half  course 
in  this  subject  given  in  the  Harvard  Di- 
vmm  of  Mosic  has  steadily  attracted  stu- 
dents for  more  than  ten  years.  This  fact 
niav  be  ronsidcri^d  nn  iinronscious  testi- 
mony to  the  periiianence  of  desire  among 
students  to  inform  themselves  concerning 
French  music.  Moreover,  sinre  a  portion, 
and  not  the  least  enliirhttMied  in  many 
American  cities,  is  justitiably  tin  tlie 
^writer's  opinion .»  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
French  music,  it  was  the  more  appropriate 
to  voice  this  sentiment. 

Strasbourg,  a  centre  of  dramatic  ron- 
flict  for  centuries,  is  even  now  a  jj;iapliic 
symbol  of  changing  conditions.  With  a 
Conservatoire  de  Musique  situated  in  the 
former  German  Parliament  buildinu.  with 
symphony  concerts  held  in  what  was  so 
latdy  the  Imperial  German  Palace,  with  a 
'  mvnicipal  theatre  now  giving  Frendh  dra* 
matic  and  oprratic  classirs.  with  new 
signs  at  street  corners  and  upon  the  shops, 
one  was  obviously  in  the  presence  of  his- 
tory in  the  making.  As  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Spaldin?;,  the  writer's  lectures 
were  given  in  the  ancient  parliament 
building.  The  director  of  the  Consenra- 
tory,  M.  Guy  Roparit,  formerly  occupying 
a  similar  position  at  the  Conservatory  at 
Nancy,  one  of  the  few  living  pupils  of 
Cesar  Franck,  and  himself  a  composer  of 
note,  supervised  the  musical  illu-^trations 
for  these  iertures  L'iven  bv  teacijcrs  in  the 
Conservatory,  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, a  devotion  to  detail,  and  an  unfail- 
ing patience  all  too  rare.  At  Strasbourg 
one  srets  altogether  delightful  glimp-e*  of 
that  vie  de  province,  which  has  nothing 
provincial  in  the  stigmatizing  sense,  where 
an  extraordinary  cultivation  and  ripe 
?( hnlai'^hip  does  not  inhiliit  outgoing 
human  relations  and  the  gracious  hospital- 
ity of  the  man  of  the  world. 

Lyon,  perhaps  less  the  city  of  a 
province,  and  more  the  independent 
centre,  possesses  remarkable  musical  vi- 
tality in  addition  to  its  many  intellectual 


and  commercial  activities.  Two  conserva- 
tories of  music,  one  in  reality  a  branch  of 

the  Schola  Cantorum  at  Paris,  founded  by 
d'Indy,  (luilnianl.  ami  ('harb^i  Border,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  concerts,  re- 
citals in  profusion  are  maintained  in  a  city 
usually  associated  in  a  casual  thought  with 
the  silk  induslrv.  Professor  Paul  Huve- 
lin,  professor  of  Koman  law  in  the  I  ni- 
versity  of  Lyon,  but  an  excellent  musician 
anjd  a  critic  of  distinguished  capacity,  ar- 
ranged the  illustrations  for  lectures  here, 
given  in  the  liall  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
with  the  same  scrupulous  regard  for  tlie 
lecturer's  wishes  and  the  same  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  in  carrying  them  out,  as 
was  exhibited  by  M.  Ropart/  at  Stras- 
bourg. As  at  Strasbourg,  theije  illustra- 
tions were  given  by  teachers  from  the 
Lyon  Conservatory  with  the  same  pains- 
taking enthusiasm  as  their  colleauues  at 
Strasbourg.  At  Lyon  also  there  »as  the 
same  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
diences, naturally  not  unmingled  with 
curiositv.  to  learn  what  an  American 
lecturer  would  say  about  French  contem- 
porary music,  whose  significance  diey  are 
perhaps  too  modest  to  grasp  fully. 

In  an  experience  that  was  wholly  de- 
lightful from  various  angles,  no  feature 
remains  more  pleasurable  in  retrospect 
than  the  courtesies  of  individuals.  Thus 
the  cordial  hospitalities  ofTered  bv  James 
Hazen  Hyde  in  Versailles,  by  M.  Theodore 
Reinach,  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska,  Mile. 
Nadia  Boulanger.  M.  Henri  Rabaud,  Dr. 
Henrv  Pruni«''res  in  Paris,  bv  Professor 
Baldensperger  of  the  Lniversiiy  of  Stras- 
bourg, well-remembered  in  Cambridge 
where  he  was  exchange  professor  in  1913, 
bv  M.  Charletv.  rector  of  the  same  univer- 
sity, by  Professor  Huvelin  of  the  Lniver- 
sity  of  Lyon,  M.  Joubin,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lyon,  and  by  M.  Leon  Vallas, 
professor  of  musical  historv  at  the  ('onser- 
vatorv  of  Lvon,  are  not  of  transient  but 
permanent  memory. 

In  Paris  and  at  both  universities  it  was 
gratifving  to  note  the  respect  called  forth 
by  the  mention  of  Harvard;  despite  the 
distance  which  separates  France  and  the 
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United  States,  the  standards,  ideals,  and 
attainments  of  Harvard  have  concrete  rec- 
ognition and  sympathy.  Moreover,  visiting 
Americans  are  regarded  as  in  a  sense  am- 
bassadors to  aid  in  securing  a  continuance 
of  intellectual  and  friendly  relations  not 
only  bet>veen  French  and  American  univer- 
sities but  also  between  their  respective 
countries. 


DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  BOUTON 


Charles  Leonard  Bouton,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Harvard, 
died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge  on  Mon- 
day. Feb.  20,  after  a  long  illness  caused 
bv  an  affection  of  the  spine.  He  was  on 
leave  of  alienee  during  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

Professor  Bouton  received  the  degree  of 
M.Sc,  from  Washington  I  niversity,  St. 
Louis,  in  1891.  that  of  A.M.  from  Har- 
vard in  18%,  and  Ph.D.  from  Leipzig  in 
1898.  He  began  his  teaching  career  as 
an  instructor  in  Smith  Academy,  St. 
Louis,  in  1891.  In  1893-94  he  was  an  in- 
structor at  Washington  University.  He 
joined  the  teaching  staff  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity as  an  instructor  in  1898.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American    Mathematical    Society  from 


19D0  to  1902,  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Mathemati' 
cat  Society  from  1902  to  19IL  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  the  Deutsche  Mathematiker  Ver- 
einigimg,  the  Berliner  Mathematiker  Ges- 
ellschaft,  the  Circolo  Matematico  di  Pal- 
ermo, and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1907 
he  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Spencer,  of 
Baltimore,  who,  with  three  young  daugh* 
ters,  survives  him. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 
Two  prizes  have  l)een  offered  by  the 
All  America  Cables,  Inc.,  to  students  of 
Harvard  University  for  the  best  essays  on 
"The  Value  of  American-Owned  Cables  to 
the  American  Government  and  Merchant." 
The  first  prize  will  be  S2.S0;  the  second 
prize,  $100. 

The  essays,  not  more  than  5,000  words 
in  length,  must  be  submitted  on  or  before 
May  1,  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  contest.  Assistant  Dean 
Clinton  P.  Biddle  of  tlie  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

LINCOLN  EXHIBITION 

The  Harvard  College  Library  has  re- 
cently brought  together  in  the  Treasure 
Room  a  collection  of  original  manu- 
s'Tipts,  documents,  and  memorials  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  All  the  items  shown 
are  from  the  Library's  shelves  or  closets. 
Many  were  received  in  Evert  Wendell's 
vast  and  varied  collection,  Lincoln  having 
l>een  one  of  the  many  special  interests  to 
which  Vlf  endell  was  devoted.  A  few  choice 
manuscripts  were  deposited  in  the  Library 
some  years  ago  by  Clarence  L.  Hay,  '08, 
John  Hay's  son.  and  have  never  been  on 
c\)iibition  before.  Others  are  found  in 
Professor  Norton's  rich  autograph  collec- 
tion. Some  are  drawn  from  the  great 
Lincoln  collection  of  Alonzo  Rothschild, 
which  was  given  to  the  Library  in  1916, 
though  this  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
completeness  in  books  and  excerpts  from 
periodicals  than  for  manuscripts  or  arti- 
cles of  personal  association. 
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The  original  letters  shown  are:  A  letter 
to  his  partner,  W.  H.  Hemdon,  in  1848, 
while  Lini'oln  was  in  Con{?n'ss.  expound- 
inn  vig«»rousiIy  liis  opinions  in  regard  lo 
the  war  powers  of  the  President  in  case 
of  approaching  war:  four  letters  to  B.  F. 
James  on  political  affairs;  a  riiort  letter 
lo  111-  son  HoIktI.  llifti  an  iinder<xradiiale 
in  Harvard;  and  a  note  to  (lharles  Sum- 
ner, requesting  his  company  at  the  in- 
auguration ball  in  1865.  The  cases  also 
show  facsimiles  of  the  famous  letter  tn 
Mrs,  Bixby,  and  ttf  the  not  lejw  admiralde 
letter  to  the  parents  of  Colonel  Ells- 
wordi,  also  of  a  letter  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Nnrlh  American  Revieir.  connnenting 
on  an  article  in  the  niiinlxT  for  January, 
1864,  by  Jauie^  Kussell  Lowell. 

Other  items  are:  The  text  of  Liiicoln*s 
inaugural  address  of  1861.  being  the 
printed  proof  sheets  received  from  the 
printer  in  Springtield  in  advance,  and  then 
extensively  modified  and  added  to  in  man- 
uscript after  eonstihation  with  friends  and 
advisers  in  Washington;  a  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  of  Dec.  7,  1863,  for  a  Union 
victory,  hastily  scribbled  in  pencil;  a  vol- 
ume of  Pope's  Works  given  to  Lincoln  in 
early  days  by  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  given 
by  Lincoln  to  Herndon  in  1861,  and  by 
ffemdoo  to  James  T.  Fields  with  die  Hem- 
don  letter  menUoned  a) -  x.  :  a  facsimile  of 
a  little  memorandum  lM»ok  in  which  Lin- 
coln had  pasted  various  newspaper  scraps 
reporting  what  he  had  said  in  speeches  re- 
lating to  negro  equality,  with  manuscript 
additions;  and  the  manuscript  of  the  last 
volume  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  s  Life  in  tlie 
neat  and  legible  hand  of  John  Hay. 

Among  the  documents  connected  with 
the  assassination  are  a  photograph  of 
Ford  s  Theatre,  of  the  box  occupied  by 
the  President  and  his  party,  of  the  house 
in  which  he  died,  and  specimens  of  the 
play  bills  which  were  in  use  on  the  fatal 
night. 

One  of  the  play-bills  is  framed  and 
surrounded  by  the  phoio>.M.iphs  of  all 
the  actors  who  were  on  the  hoards:  the 
other  is  in  a  volume  containing  a  full  set 
of  the  play-bills  of  Ford's  Theatre  for  the 


season  of  1864^5  (both  received  in  the 
Wendell  bequest). 

Two  rase>  contain  a  selection  from  the 
Library's  ((d  lection  of  Lincoln  jthoto- 
graphs  (the  old-fashioned  carte-de-visUe 
sise),  and  other  engraved  portraits,  with 
a  few  cartoons,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cover  this  part  of  the  field.  Por- 
traits and  cartoons  may  make  up  another 
exhibition  at  some  future  time. 

CALENDAR 
Fmuay,  March  3. 
Batketbalt,  Hsnrard  vs.  M.  L  T.,  at  If.  I.  T. 

Saturday,  Mabch  4 
Baskeibull,  Harvard  frethmea  vai  Andover,  at 

Andover. 

Debate,  Harvard  vs.  Ohio  Weileinn,  at  Dela- 
ware^ 0. 

Feneinir,  Haivanl  vs.  GoliUBbia,  at  Cambridge. 

WK  stling,  Harvard  vs.  Princrton,  at  Princr- 
ton;  Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Worcester  Academy, 
at  Woreeiter. 

SoMDAY,  March  5. 
Appleton  Chapel  lervice,  11  A.  M.,  preacher, 
Rev.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  minister   of   the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lecture  on  "Water,"  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Heaiiaf 
son.  Harvard  Medical  School.  Longwood  Ava., 
Boston,  4  P.  M. 

Monday,  Mahch  6. 
Lecture  on  'Teaching    the   Bible,"  Professor 
Kirsopp  Lake,  Sandeis  Theatre,  430  P.  M.,  for 
ihe  Radcliffe  Endowment  Fond. 

TuwoAv,  Mabch  7. 
Basketball,  Harvard  vs.  Knox  Collcfe,  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

WeoNESUAY,  March  8. 
Wrestlini,  Harvard  n.  Dartmoulh,  at  Cam- 

itridge. 

I.t-cturc  on  "L'Orit'nt  patrie  originelle  de  toutes 
les  religions,"  by  Professor  Emile  F.  Oaotier, 
lecture  room,  Fogg  Art  Maaeom,  4.90  P.  M.  Tliio 
is  the  second  of  his  series  on  "The  Near  Eiak*' 
Sawrmy,  March  11. 

Basketball.  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  Caaibridte; 
Harvard  freshmen  vs.  Yale  freshawn,  at  New 
Haven. 

Wrestltnf,  Harvard  vs.  Brown,  at  Cambridge. 

Si  m>\v,  M  ^hch  12. 
Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Sherrard  BillhigB,  of  Groton  School,  Groton, 

Mas*. 

l.fi  tuff  nil  '  VrtiHcial  Teeth,  Mouth  (Condition* 
j;(iverriiii(j    the    u>e     of     Plates,     Crowns,  and 

Bridges"  Dr.  F.  A.  Beckford,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  lu>ngwood  Ave.,  Booton,  4  P.  M. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Almni  AwodilMn  ««  faqoait  will  give  the  addraewe  of  Harvard  men. 


'63 — William  H.  Palmer  has  been  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  New  York  Conunandery,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
Sutea. 

74— Richard  H.  Dana  was  married  at  Emman- 
uel Church,  Boetoa,  Feb.  2S,  1922,  to  Mn.  Hden 

Mumford  of  New  York. 

77-^ardner  W.  Allen,  M.D.,  '82,  has  been 
choMn  to  be  aecretary  of  his  College  class  in 
place  of  Lindsay  Swift,  who  died  recently.  Dr. 
Allen's  present  addrcs!>  is  the  Harvard  Club, 
Boston. 

'81— 41oward  Elliott  made  the  principle  ad- 
dreaa  at  the  imveiliag  of  a  etatae  of  Jay  Gooke 

at  Dululh,  Minn.,  Oct.  15,  1921     Elliott  is  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern 
PlBcifie  RtSliwwr  Ok,  which  enterpiiae  waa  in 
large  me.i^iire  promoted  by  Cooke. 

'8.3 — .\lbcrt  Matthews,  who  formerly  lived  at 
Hotel  Oxford,  Boston,  baa  moved  to  19  St.  Bo* 
tolph  St,  Boston  17,  Masa. 

"90— Raymond  Weeks,  Profetaor  of  Itomanee 
Pliilology  at  Columbia  I Inivr-rsity,  New  York 
City,  has  translated  a  book  by  the  French  mili- 
tary critie.  Veat,  entitled  **A  Little  Hiatoiy  of 
the  Crf-at  War,"  whidi  waa  roooDtly  pahliabad  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A.M.  and  Ph.D.  "92— Dr.  Henry  B.  Ward,  A.B. 
(Williama)  '85,  bead  of  the  Department  of  Zo- 
ology at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  national  scientific  so 
ciety,  Sigma  Xi,  which  met  with  the  American 
Aaioeiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
TofOnto  last  Decrnilxr.  Dr  Ward  has  a  dis- 
tinguishcH  rerord  in  research  work  and  as  a 
mentor  tn  many  of  the  younger  research  work- 
ers and  teachers  in  the  field  of  zoology.  His 
election  comes  after  a  quarter-century  of  scr\'ice 
as  secretary  to  Sigma  Xi,  for  whose  national  de- 
velopment he  "ha«  been  in  a  large  moaeure  re- 
aponaible,**  (aa  slated  in  Science.  December, 
1921). 

*93 — Ptiilip  B.  Goetz  writi-s  a  column  every 
Saturday  entitled  '^Conunent,*'  for  tlw  Buffalo 
Evening  IVews. 

'94— Albert  E.  Bailey,  \.M.  '16,  formerly  di 
rector    of    religious    education    at  Worcester 
Academy,  ia  Profeaaor  of  Religious  Art  and 
Archaeology  at  the  School  of  Religious  Edneation. 
Boston  University. 

'94~Professor  b.  K.  Hand  lias  contributed  a 
paper  entitled  '^Pnideotiua  and  Chriatian  Human- 
i^m"  to  (lie  Transaction*  of  the  American  PUlo- 
togical  Association. 


*97 — ^James  Duncan  Phillips  baa  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, of  Boston. 

•97— Harry  E.  SafTord  will  leave  Rangoon. 
India,  this  month,  to  return  to  this  country.  He 
will  apend  aome  tine  in  Europe  en  route  and 
will  arrive  in  ihr  United  States  in  time  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  class. 
His  addreaa  will  be  120  Butler  St,  LawienM^ 
Mass. 

'97 — Roger  L  Scaife  has  been  elected  clerk  of 
the  Houghton  .Mifflin  Co.,  publishers,  of  Boston. 

Law  '98-99— George  V.  Smith's  addresa  ia  530 
Boston  Peat  Road.  Rye,  N.  Y. 

"99  -Charles  \V .  Blood  han  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  of 
Boaton. 

"99— Francis  R,  Stoddard,  Jr ,  h;i'»  recently 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Insurance  by 
Governor  Miller  of  New  York.  Stoddard  wa* 
fmrmerly  deputy  superintendent, 

"00— William  M.  Chadboume,  A.M.  t)l,  baa  re- 

renlly  published  a  paper  entitled,  "Granting  9i 
Foreign  Credits  to  the  United  States." 
1N>— Owen  D.  Evana,  A.!!  VI,  b  an  aiaiataiit 

director  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  FHiication 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  charge  of 
all  the  continuation  schools  in  the  State.  Hia 
address  is  State  Department  of  Public  Inatmc- 
lion,  Harrisliurg,  Pa. 

'03— Peter  B.  OIney.  Jr  .  I.I..B.  "Oe,  has  been 
appointed  referee  in  bankruptcy  in  New  York 
City  to  succeed  hia  father,  Peter  B.  Olny,  who 
died  recently.  The  younger  Olnt  y  has  been  for 
several  years  an  assistant  federal  attorney. 

103 — Walter  M.  Whitehill  is  treasurer  and  man- 
ager of  the  Brookside  Laundry,  Inc,  at  47  Col- 
tajie  .St.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

'05— A  son.  Alan,  bom  March  24,  1920,  has 
been  adopted  by  William  U.  Davia  and  Caroline 
(Edgerly)  Davis.  Davis  is  Profeiaor  of  En^lah 
and  Puiilic  Speaking  at  Bowdnin  College,  Hia 
home  is  at  4  Page  St.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

'05— C  R.  D.  Meier  has  purchased  the  control- 
ling interest  in  the  Heine  Boiler  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
For  a  number  ol  years  Meier  has  been  president 
of  the  company,  the  control  of  which  was  tied 
op  in  an  accounting  suit  between  five  eatatea. 
By  purchaaing  the  claims  of  twenty-three  heir* 
to  these  estates.  In-  wiis  able  to  srtilc  the  suit  and 
secure  the  assets  involved  in  the  tranaaclion.  In 
addition  to  a  conaiderable  sum  of  cash  that  had 

a('<  unuilat>-il  in  tlie  liand<  of  the  trustees,  Meier 
secures  approximately  70  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
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oi  the  company.  I'be  Heine  Boiler  Co.  has  two 
ptaats,  one  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  in  Phoenix- 

vil.V.  Pa.,  and  maintains  sales  offices  in  the  prin 
cipaJ  citie*  in  the  United  States  and  a  number 
•f  fofcifii  coimtries. 

15— FrcJeric  L.  ^'<>oii-  in  thr  nfw-buBiii'ss 
drpartmeo*.  of  the  Commonwealth    Trust  Co., 

BofttNL 

06  Paul  Bellamy's  addroM  u  12SS  Carlyoii 
RomI,  East  Qeveland,  0. 
ttf— ProfeMor  Theodore  F.  Jones,  Ph.D.  *10, 

'^f  New  York  University,  has  been  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  xhc  Royal  Hisrorical  Society  of  London. 

"07— John  Benbow  has  left  the  Plimpton  PrcM, 
NsnHMld,  Mass ,  and  is  now  a  director  and  vice- 
pfsidpTit  of  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  wrds  and 
izriiultural  supplies,  51  North  Market  St.,  Bos- 
''<n.  Mass^  and  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
Brfxk-Robinson  Nursery  Co  ,  T.exinpton.  Mass. 

07— Augustas  S.  Cobb  has  been  appointed  as- 
«iilttt  to  tbe  president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
Nrw  York  City. 

119— David  F.  Butler  is  in  the  insurance  busi- 
s«M  St  40  Central  St,  Boston.  His  residence  is 
at  4  Central   \ve..  Cambridse. 

09— Frederick  L  Farrell,  not  Edward  L  Far- 
tvfl.  as  die  Buuxm  said  last  week,  is  intli  the 
Nrhamaker  Santry  Co.,  engineers.  141  Milk  St., 
Boston.  His  permanent  address  is  537  Cali- 
fornia St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

W— A  son,  John  Mansfield  Groton.  Jr.,  was 
recently  at  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  to  John  M. 
•iroton,  and  .Anngenelte  (Cottrell)  Groton. 

"O^— Qifton  S.  Hadley,  LL.B.  '12,  is  practising 
•sw  with  Cadwalader,   Wickersham  &  Taft,  40 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  His  permanent  address 
ii  30  West  44th  St 

09 — Rislcy  G.  Haines  is  in  tite  sucar  !Mi'=ine«io 
il  Bajramo,  Cuba.  His  permanent  address  is  141 
Main  St,  Weotharen,  Conn. 

*00  -Warren  .\.  Hanson  is  superintendent  of 
schools  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Oliver  B.  Harriman  is  attached  to  the 
I'nited  Slates  Embassy  at  London. 

X)9— Carroll  B.  Huntress  is  director  of  Earl 
Godwin,  Inc.,  912  Munsey  Building,  Washington. 
DlC 

George  J.  Levy  is  in  the  leather  bnsineas 

If  207  Essex  St..  Boston. 

09 — k  son,  Vlilliam  Judson  Lyon,  was  born, 
^'P)  14.  1921.  to  Georfo  N.  Lyon  and  Ethel 
'  Titzpatrick )  Lyon. 

"09— Laurence  M.  Pitnan*s  address  is  120 
Broadway,  Everett,  Mass. 

X)9— Edmund  M.  B.  Roche,  an  Irish  Peer,  who 
tocceeded  to  Ao  tide  of  Lord  Fermo  in  Oetol>er, 

I*^.        !)ren  iinrinimously  selcrted  a.s  the  Cnn 
Krrative  candidate  for  Parliament   from  the 
Hsraeasde  Division  of  Lineolnshire,  England,  in 
tf'.''  flection  snon  to  be  held.    Roche  has  spent  a 
peat  jMrt  of  his  life  in  the  United  States. 


"09 — George  G.  Stearns's  address  is  Sumner, 
Wash. 

'09 — .\  son.  Holmes  Hinkley  Welch,  was  born, 
Oct.  22,  1921,  to  Edward  Sohier  Welch  and  Bar- 
bara (Hinkley)  Wdeh. 

*10— Charles  J  Cale  is  treasurer  of  the  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  Granite  City,  111. 
His  address  is  Box  964,  Granite  Gty. 

'12  Paul  R.  Withinpton.  M  D  '16,  has  been 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
For  the  Feeble  Minded,  Waverley,  Mass. 

— Alfred  T.  Abcles  was  married  Dec.  7, 
1921,  at  New  York  City,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Beecher. 

'1.3 — J.  Donald  Adams  was  married  Dec.  24, 
1921,  at  New  York  City,  to  Miss  Elaine  G. 
.Simeon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Adams  are  living  at  43 
West  .S2d  St.,  New  York  City. 

'1.1  Thom.is  ('opijeshall  is  in  the  department  of 
personnel  and  organization  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  Paris. 

'13 — \  dau;:h!er.  Barbara  Kathryn  Fahvs,  was 
born  Feb.  23,  1922,  to  George  E.  Fahys,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Fahys.  of  Forest  Hills,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

'14 — Charlrs  Crombie  has  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Henry  F.  Stanton  under  the  firm  name 
of  Crombie  A  Stanton,  for  the  practice  of  aidil- 
t<  ( ture,  with  offioea  at  1460  East  Jefferson  Ave, 
Detroit. 

'14 — Philip  W.  Thayer,  who  has  been  in  Singa- 
pore for  the  past  two  years  as  managing  director 
of  Miiller  and  Phipps  fMalaya)  Ltd.,  has  re- 
signed in  order  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
the  Wm.  Wrigtey,  Jr.,  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Thayer 
will  return  to  Singapore  in  March. 

'15 — \  son,  Henry  Edgarton  Allen,  2d.,  was 
bom,  Jan.  1,  1922,  at  Buenos  Aires,  to  Roland 
F  \lVn  an -I  Mildred  (Foster)  Mien.  AUott** 
address  is  Companfa  Swift  de  La  Plata,  Sociedad 
Andnima,  25  de  Mayo  No.  19S,  Buenos  Aires, 

South  Xnif^rira. 

*1S — Hugo  Francke  is  with  the  International 
Coal  Ptoducta  Corporation,  soft  coal  and  eool 

briquettes.  New  York  City. 

'15 — Hugh  Gallaher  is  with  the  Swan  St  Finch 
Co.,  of  New  York  City.  His  address  ia  the  Har- 
vard Club.  27  \^>st  44th  St 

'15 — John  C.  Talbdt's  address  is  in  care  of 
MeF^lwain,  Holmes  &  Talbot  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass. 

A.M.  '16  — \  son  was  born  Feb.  11,  1922,  at 
(reneva,  .Switzerland,  to  Huntington  Gilchrist  and 
Mrs.  Gilchrist.  Gilchrist  is  a  member  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

'17 — A  son,  Frederick  Rogers  Tihheti*,  was 
born,  Feb.  23,  1922,  to  Walter  I.  Tibbetts  and 
Ethel  (Rogers)  Tibbetts. 

'20 — The  enpaccmeii!  of  Frederick  K.  BuHard 
to  Miss  Adelaide  Brainard  of  Pittsburgh,  Fk, 
has  been  announced. 

'20— ^Hcnry  DeC.  Ward  is  with  Moors  &  Cabot, 
brokers.  111  Devonshire  St,  Boston.   His  home 
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address  is  37  Fayerweather  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*21 — Bartlett  W.  Boyden  is  tr-aching  in  the 
Baguio  School,  ■  private  preparatory  school  for 
the  sons  of  Americans  in  the  Philippine  I»lanH« 
Tlw  achool  is  in  Baguio,  in  the  mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  167 
miles  niirllieast  of  ^fanila.  It  is  the  summer 
capital  of  the  island.  Boyden  expects  to  be  there 
for  two  yean. 

OBiTUARIES 
'57— Shki  ioj<i>  Bhouks.  A.M.  72.  Died  ai 
Boston,  Feb.  21.  1922.— He  was  one  of  the  laat 
survivors  of  his  class;  only  two  others  are  itflt 
living.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in  or  near 
RiiHion.  and  had  a  country  home  at  \Xe)it  Med 
ford  where  he  fanned  extensively.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Helen  M. 
Gardner  of  Boston;  a  •^nn.  Corliam  RrfM«k«,  "nS. 
Deputy  Treasurer  of  Harvard  I  niver«ity;  and 
two  daufchlers.  one  of  whom  h  the  wife  of  Rob- 
crt  W.  Emmons,  2d,  "QS,  and  the  other  of  James 
Jaclison.  '04. 

Sc.  '63-64— EixERY  Onmm  Appletoh.  Died 
November.  1919. 
*74— Edward  HtcciNsoir,  LLB.  (UnKr.  of  Chi' 

I  innati^  76.  Died  at  sea,  February,  1922.  lie 
left  New  York  on  the  "Empress  of  France"  on 
Feb.  11,  faennd  for  an  extended  trip  thnmgh  the 
Mediterranean,  and  died  after  the  oteamer  had 
been  at  sea  a  few  days.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  law  school  af  Cincinnati  College  in 
1876  be  iwaa  admitted  to  the  Clnefamati  bar  and 
practised  theire  for  two  years.  Since  1881  he  had 

followed  [iriifc^'-iiin  iti  F.i!I  Rivf>r,  Mass.  He 
was  active  there  in  local  politics;  had  been  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  Common  Couneil. 
wf-relary  of  the  Republican  city  committee,  and 
often  a  delegate  to  party  conventions.  He  had 
been  also  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  board  of 
rivil   service  examiners,  city  solicitor  for  Fall 


River,  and  sinking  fund  commissioner.  He  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Chib  «f  Fall  River.  His 
wife,  who  was  Mi»s  Kate  Strong,  of  Erie,  Pa., 
dieil  less  than  a  year  ago. 

76 — .Auci  sTi  s  Rkynolim  DilIjON.  Died  at 
Chicago,  111..  F(ib.  14.  1922. 

M.D.  7a— WiLUAM  Towuc  Souther,  A3. 
(Vale)  73.  Died  at  Weroeater,  Maai.,  Feb.  21. 
1922. 

^B2-Cram.es  Swift  Khowlck,  LLB.  fBoaton 

I  'niv.)  '86.  Died  at  Boston,  Ma-« .  Feb  22, 
1922. — He  had  alwayji  praeti^etl  law  in  Boston 
where  he  was  well  known.  For  a  time  he  was 
a  mem()er  of  the  law  firm  of  Dickson  A  Knowles, 
but  more  recently  he  had  practiaed  alone. 

89  91— Harky  Jf_s$op  STEViiiBON.-^Dled  at  Al* 
ienhurst.  N.  J.,  Feb.  11,  1982. 
^1 — ^RoccR  Ttte.<m>f«.    Died  at  Providence, 

R    1..  Feb,  IR.  I">22.    II.  prominent  in  the 

paper  manufacturing  business,  .\fter  his  gradu- 
ation from  College  he  worked  first  in  the  mills  and 
then  in  the  office  of  a  paper-manufacturing  com- 
pany; and  afterwards  he  was  in  the  wholesale 
]»aper  business  in  the  firm  of  Tileston  &  Livi  r- 
moie.  Later  he  started  the  National  Coated 
Paper  Corporation  of  Pawtveket.  R.  T.,  to  menu- 
facturi-  (il.iv'ci!  iininp  pap<  r>-.  Hi-  was  the 
author  of  the  article  on  "Paper"  in  .Vpplelon's 
New  International  Encyclopedia. 

•97— RtCHAiin  Whohiskf.y.  Cr.  '97-99.  Died  at 
Durham,  N.  H.,  Feb.  21.  1922.  He  was  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  New 
Hampahire  State  College  where  he  had  been 
ever  since  his  graduation  from  Harvard.  At  one 

time  !i'  "1-  pi'-iil'  tit  of  tlir'  New  Hamp^liirc 
Modern  Language  Association,  and  also  vice- 
president  and  preatdent  of  the  New  Hampshire 
.'Nrhoolmasters'  Dub  He  gave  many  extension 
lei'iLires  in  .New  Hampshire,  and  was  always  ac> 
tive  in  the  administrative  and  social  life  at  New 
Hampshire  State  College. 
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J.  llMks  AliliMaa,  "t?,  JitfUu  EditT.  Joka  D.  Merrill,  'S9,  Bilitr.  Rob«rt  Hum,  'oo,  Advrtiii»t  Msmaf tr 

P«MkM«««ftlra«nagtteOM«g»y«ari*m  OcMMrM  Jsly)  to  ife*  HsmM  BsllMis,tM.,lbr«a«  Hurrmt  Alaml  AttocMaa. 
PostRAVOii  Opfics,  fo  Statb  St.,  BosToif,  Mass.         iDrroaiAL  Omca.  li  Plvmsvon  St.,  CAMMnMS,  Mass. 

tnitrtd  ai  Sntii  C\*ii  Mtttf,  Otfif  7,  roro.  ti  lilt  ftiiOfin  tt  ••((•If,  M«<i.,  unitT  (At  At!  tf  Mmrtk  J, 


ABBual  Sabtcription,  f4;  Sici|le  Copiei.  11  Ccnj;  (orci|n  po,Ugc,  40  cent,  a  vcit.  Remitttncc  iboald  be  m»4a  bj  rcgiMttetf 
IMWI,  ar  br  check  or  poMel  er4«r  10  ikc  order  of  Ibe  Harvard  BaUetin,  Inc.  A  aubicnbrr  who  wiibci  ta  diMoStlSae  Ut  ISkSCtlUloa 
•b«aM  fl*e  OMlce  10  ikal  eSict  bcfare  lit  csplrstion;  olbcrwiM  il  vill  be  aHuaed  ibai  he  wiahei  ii  10  cobubm. 


OrvtcsMS  A«t  OiitteTeii*  or  Tns  Maavana  ■vllstim.  Inc. 

Henrr  M  WHIlami, fmiitmi.  M.  A  DeWoIfr  Hnwr.'tT.  j«hn  W.  Hallowell, '01. 

Wslliim  T.  RrM.  If.. 'ci,  7V«MirCT  lebn  t)   Metrill,  Ei,  John  Ricbardion, 'oS. 

).  W.  U.  Srrmour, '17,  ( i'rri.  Charlei  JackMD, Robert  P.  Oiiocbb. 'IS. 

C.  Cook  Kimball, 'oe. 


Orrici*,  »ND  DmccTOH*  or  tmi  hkkakd  Aiumni  »»«:;^'«tion 
WittlSM  C.  Boyden,  M).  i>r»<i»i, Chicago.  FraakUnS.  BaiiBn,'S{,WoodMeck,  Vi.  Uncdon  P.  Mairio,  '9S,  New  Yoek. 

W«lia|lM  W«Ut,'90,Klc«.Pr*<M«ai.a«M.        J,  t.  LMW,  PS.O. 'o|,CaabiM(i.  W. PNSII»,<il,lta«  Twfc. 

PisMck  R.  MaftlD,<9|.  *  kt-rrttUtt^  Naw  Tm*.  J«ha  D.  MerriU,  '19,  Caaibrldp.         Natbaalcl  P.  Aver,  'm.  toMa. 
WlUiaai  T.  Raia,lr.,*M,  Y>f«mr«r,  BlMkliat.      Joeepb  W.  Lund.'go,  Bo>ton.  Simael  S.  Drvrr.'ei  Concord, N.  R. 

J,W.D.iayMar'l7«0i"«M'*«'M«7,Gaail«M|t.  WetliaKton  Wrll>.  -90,  Notion.  William  T.  ReU,  Jr., '01,  Brookliac. 

JeriJBJahSailtk,Jr.,'u,Caaibrldte.      RIclMrd  Dcfbv,'01,  New  York. 

».  M.  Owiiaiu,^»l.  twrth.  l.««kr«rWlitta|lM,'M,BMsUlw. 
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News  and  Views 


Tkm  Vote 


The  balloting  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Ovcrseors  of 
Harvard  College  is  pro- 
oeeding  at  a  gratifying  rate;  never  before, 
apparently,  has  there  been  such  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  election.  Already, 
with  almost  a  month  to  run  before  the  pre- 
liminary ballot  (•lo'*e>i.  5.97(J  votes  ha>e 
been  cast,  an  against  a  total  preliminary 
vote  of  5346  last  year.  For  this  marked 
increase  we  are  unable  to  account  except 
on  the  theory  that  the  agitation  for  the 
postal  ballot  has  somehow  aroused  a  de- 
sire to  vole  for  Overseers  anump  alumni 
who  have  not  hitherto  thought  it  worth 
wUle  to  avail  themselves  of  die  privilege. 

Although  the  promptness  with  which  the 
ballots  are  coming  in  is  commendable, 
some  of  the  voters  seem  to  liavf  Ixvn  too 
hasty  in  making  their  returns.  A  surpris- 
ing number  of  unsigned  ballots  has  been 
received;  there  have  also  come  in  several 
ballots  that  have  been  signed  but  that  have 
otherwise  been  iirunarked  one  of  these,  it 
may  l>e  said,  from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  professors  emeriti.  Some  alumni 
have  been  under  the  impression  diat  the 
purpose  of  the  vote  was  to  nominate  not 
five  candidates  but  ten.  It  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  in  Boston  muni- 
cipal elections  a  greater  proportion  of  de- 
fective ballots  is  invariably  cast  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Back  Bay  than  in  those  of 
a  ward  inhabited  by  a  supposedly  less  in> 


telligent  electorate  but  controlled  by  a 
highly  intelligent  boss;  voting,  not  neces- 
sarily right  but  effectively,  seems  to  require 
intensive  training  rather  than  a  general 
education.  Those  alumni  who  have  not 
yet  voted  are  urged  to  mark  crosses  «)p- 
posite  the  names  of  not  more  than  five 
candidates  for  Overseers  and  three  can* 
didates  for  Direr-tors  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  to  sign  their  ballots. 

For  many  years  the  Bulletin  let  it  be 
known  that  it  would  not  print  letters  ad- 
vocating the  election  of  any  particular  can- 
didate for  Overseer.  Three  years  ago  it 
alfenvl  its  polirv  in  this  respeti  and  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  glad  to  receive 
and  print  letters  from  supporters  of  the 
various  candidates.  The  result  of  that  an- 
nouncement of  change  in  policy  has  been 
one  letter  in  three  years.  From  now  until 
April  I  si  is  the  open  season  on  candidates; 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  their 
friends. 

•    •  • 

Lord  Acton  ^  ''^n  the  editor  of  the 
at  Harvard.  t Ortnifihlly  Rvvit'w  began 
the  pultlication  of  "Lord 
At  ton's  American  Diaries"  in  the  issue  of 
his  magazine  for  November,  1921,  he  re- 
marked, '*It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
much  will  lie  taken  out  of  it  [the  Diary] 
into  American  histories  of  the  future.'' 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  draw  upon,  lor 
the  publication  was  continued  in  the  De- 
cember and  January  Fortnii^Ues,  and  the 
records  of  the  young  traveller's  observa- 
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lions  arc  abundant  and  frank.  Il  was  not 
as  anything  resembling  a  Kegius  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  History  at  Gambrid^  Uni* 
versity  that  Lord  Acton  came  to  America 
in  ]853t  but  merely  as  a  youdi  of  nineteen, 
accompanying  Lord  Ellcsmere  on  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  the  New  York  Exhibition  of 
that  year.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  a  time 
before  the  English  miiversities  were  open 
to  all  comers,  he  had  received,  partly  in 
Cf'rmanv,  an  education  unlike  that  of  most 
of  his  British  rontemporaries.  It  had 
qualified  him  well  to  move  about  with 
open  eyes  and  ears,  and,  quite  unterrified 
1^  local  reputations,  to  put  his  own  ap> 
praiaala  upon  the  American  scholars  he 
encountered.  These  he  found  if  his  diary 
accounts  for  them  all — chiefly  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  After  nearly  seventy 
years  no  fadings  are  likely  to  be  hurt  by 
giving  totih  Ae  record  of  the  astute  young 
traveller's  impressions. 

"Agassiz."  he  s.ivp,  "was  hrilnul  to  stay 
at  Harvard  College  when  he  came  over" — 
a  statement  which,  for  all  the  years  since 
18S3»  has  a  flavor  of  novdty.  George 
Tidmor,  found  by  Acton  in  his  library 
•  coatless.  asked  the  young  man  so  many 
questions  about  European  literary  men 
that  he  could  learn  very  little.  Boston 
Common,  on  which  one  looked  from  TidE- 
nor*8  library  windows,  was  described  as 
**a  land  of  small  park  where  the  Puritans 
used  to  put  heretics  to  deatli."  Child — 
"a  little,  fair  man.  with  spectacles,  and  a 
very  German  look" — to  whom  Ticknor  in- 
troduced Sir  John  Acton,  as  he  then  was, 
seemed  to  him  **good-natured,  popular, 
and  agreeable,  hut,  I  think,  neither  a  genius 
nor  a  preat  scholar."  T.ongfellow  struck 
the  young  visitor  as  "very  vain.  I  noticed 
that  he  spoke  of  Bryant  to  Lowell  with  a 
mild  aneer,  widi  a  cmuciousness  of  im- 
measurable superiority,  lliere  is  no  rich- 
ness in  his  conversation.  I  think  him  dis- 
agreeable: certainly  not  equal  to  his  rep- 
utation abroad,  which,  however,  is  mucli 


greater  than  that  which  he  enjoys  at 
home."  Lowell,  on  the  contrary,  appeared 
'*very  clever  and  amusing,**  and  of  Preacott 
the  diarist  wrote  with  positive  enthuuaam, 
'*He  is  the  most  agreeable  man  I  have  met 
with  in  America." 

At  Harvard  College  he  found  tlie  rev- 
enues "not  enough  to  collect  a  fine  library, 
nor  to  reward  the  prt^essors  well,  nor  to 
make  literature  a  profitable  pursuit" — a 
trilogy  of  shortcomings  two-thirds  of 
which  still  have  a  familiar  ring.  The  stu- 
dents, he  remarks,  "pass  for  the  most  dis- 
sipated set  of  students  in  the  Uni<m.**  The 
whole  system  of  education  w  **a  croos  be- 
tween that  of  England  and  Germany.** 
Those  who  lament  the  passing  of  that 
lil>eral  culture  which  was  l)elieved  to 
characterize  the  Harvard  of  our  grand- 
fathers may  ponder  on  these  dicta:  "Noth- 
ing is  studied  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
as  it -will  be  useful  in  making  a  practical 
man;  thus  rhetoric  is  cultivated,  as  each 
man  may  be  called  upon  to  speak  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  indeed  he  is  very 
likdy  to  speak  often  without  being  called 
upon.  Mathematics  and  certain  of  ihe 
sciences  are  pursued,  because  they  corre- 
spond to  the  ulilitiiriaii  ( bara<  ter  of  the 
country.  There  ib  nu  demand  for  learn- 
ing. 

Thus  the  University,  so  often  seeming  to 
those  within  bound  straight  for  perdition, 

appears  to  have  excited  the  slenderest 
hopes  iti  the  l)rea.st  of  the  future  historian. 
He  showed  himself,  however,  even  an  his- 
torian of  the  future  when  he  wrote  of  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York:  "It  b  a  little  dis- 
figured by  the  building  that  is  always  go- 
ing nn";  and  he  pla\ed  the  part  of  the 
skillful  narrator  who  lea\es  untold  what 
particularly  whets  your  curiosity  when  he 
touched  upon  an  evening  passed  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  with  some  youths  who  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  him: 

It  was  getting  on  for  11  wln-n  y.c  ha<i  some 
supper.  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  champsfne  up  to 
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the  boya'  room.  We  were  to  separate  the  next 
daj,  «ad  i*e  lud  hem  veiy  good  frietutt. 

It  is  perhaps  whcr  not  to  record  the  scrno 
that  paased  that  night.  It  was  aomethiiig  quite 
unespeeted  by  me,  and  idiieh  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  uf  a n> thing  that  has  occurred 
for  a  long  time.  I  shall  now  ooiM  to  look  back 
to  it  with  delight. 

Thus  we  lose  the  very   best  of  Lord 
Acton's  American  Nights!  And  so  history 
Is  written— even  by  an  historian. 
•    »  • 

Tho  Profoaaor  Time  was,  we  are  told. 
y^^JI^  when  the  scliolar   was  an 

alien  figure  in  the  world  of 
men  and  affairs.  He  knew  a  great  many 
things.  I)ut  nothing  that  counted.  He  was 
arrordfd  a  respect  which  savored  some- 
what of  that  reverence  in  which  the  In- 
dians are  said  to  have  held  tiie  insane.  He 
was  industrious,  bat  tmhurried.  Because 
Ilia  affairs  were  those  of  a  higher  order,  re- 
mole  from  die  hot  Issues  of  politics  or 
commerce,  he  was  imder  no  pressure  to 
bring  them  to  a  conclusion.  His  days 
could  be  passed  in  a  sort  of  leisure,  digni- 
fied although  not  sustained  by  suflicleni 
wealth  to  be  elegant,  busy  but  not  dis- 
tracted. His  was  an  ordered  and  sheltered 
existence,  productive  without  the  strain  of 
contact  with  the  contentious  and  exciting 
life  outside  the  academic  walls. 

The  picture  is  doubtless  a  caricature 
rather  than  a  true  character;  but  wc  may 
be  sure  it  portrays  more  fai^fully  the 
professor  of  another  era  [haii  the  profes- 
sor of  today.  Scholarship  nowadays  is 
called  upon  for  guidance  in  the  common 
conduct  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  longer  predomi- 
nantly literary  or  philological.  The  natu- 
ral sciences  and  the  social  sciences  ha\f 
taken  their  places  beside  the  classics  as 
great  kingdoms  of  learning,  and  we  have 
still  newer  "diagonals  across  the  field 
knowledge"- -psycholofiy.  for  example — 
together  with  astounding  developments  in 
such  ancient  subjects  as  matiiematics.  The 


institutions  and  the  activities  of  men — 
government,  business,  education,  phil- 
anthropy— are  made  the  objects  of  study, 
until  the  modem  world  of  scholarship 
covers  every  important  aspect  of  life.  The 
scholar  has  therefore  become  in  large 
measure  a  leader.  His  ieadersliip  is  not 
die  smne  as  iho  lendmhip  of  reapoiiBl- 
hie  oficers  ol  government  or  of  business 
executives,  but  it  is  nevertheless  leader- 
ship. And  with  th(!  taking  on  of  his  mod- 
ern role  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  the  man  of  action,  tiie  professor  has 
given  up  his  prerogative  4^  leisure. 

It  w<Nrks  out  differently,  to  be  sure,  in 
different  fields.  The  professor  of  litera- 
ture is  not  so  likely  to  be  called  on  for 
technical  service  as  the  professor  of  eco- 
nomics; but  the  modern  world  takes  seri- 
ously even  its  cultivated  enjoyment  and 
wants  guidance  for  its  taste  as  well  as  for 
its  taxation.  No  proft^sor  need  lack  for 
chances  to  plav  the  part  of  reformer,  to 
serve  on  connnittees,  to  a,ttend  conven- 
tions, or  to  take  part  in  "movements."  The 
professor  may  be  a  man  of  constant  en- 
gagements. 

Loss  of  leisure  has  advantages  and  dis- 
advantage's; tlie  professor  had  better  guide 
his  conduct  not  to  gain  (or  r^ain)  leis- 
ure, nor  to  become  in  a  futile  or  factitious 
sense  a  man  of  affairs,  but  radiw  to  serve 
in  fullest  measure  the  true  aims  of  his 
profession.  These  he  must  think  out  for 
himself.  He  iTiay  well  beware,  however, 
of  what  Ur.  Crothers  called,  in  a  delight- 
ful and  penetrating  essay,  "protective  col- 
oring  in  education.**  Science  once  had 
to  ape  literature  in  order  to  gain  academic 
>*tan<ling.  Then  literature  had  to  ape 
sriciKc.  \ou  it  seems  likely  that  all 
scholarship  may  have  to  become  "prac- 
tical** or  at  least  pragmatic,  in  order  to  be 
in  vogue.  The  younger  scholars,  and  es* 
pecially  those  who  are  entering  on  careers 
of  siholarship,  mav  well  spend  some 
thought  on  this  problem.      The  scholar 
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faces  a  real  duty  to  make  his  holarship 
productive  in  a  human  and  a  social  sense; 
he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  woric  to 
keep  in  another  sense  **unspotted  from  the 
world.**  He  must  ka-p  some  of  his  leis- 
ure, not  merely  to  live  long  and  to  enjoy 
living,  but  lo  work  fruitfully  and  in  the 
spirit  of  truth. 

•    *  • 

■  ^    II  ■  .    Ihe  discussion  about  the 

IntercoUaauito 
'  Athletics.         excesses  and  abuses  in  in* 

tercollpfiiale  athletics,  es- 
{)(•(  iaily  in  football,  continues  in  the  news- 
papers and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  ex- 
perts and  some  college  oiScials  have  sug* 
gested  leforms  vrhidi  have  attracted  oon> 
siderablc  attention. 

Mr.  Moaklcy,  the  c-oarli  of  the  Cornell 
track  team,  places  on  the  college  profes- 
sors and  other  teachers  the  blame  for  ex- 
isting conditions,  which,  he  admits,  are 
not  satisfactory.  He  says  that  studies  take 
too  much  of  the  students'  time  with  die 
result  that  some  nf  thr  practice  and  train- 
ing of  athletic  tean):j  must  be  carried  on 
ai  night.  Perhaps  Mr.  Moaldey  and' 
President  Farrand  might  confer  on  diat 
matter. 

President  Meiklejohii  of  Amherst  would 
do  awiiv  with  iMufcs>ional  coaches  and 
graduate  managers  and  give  the  adminis- 
tration and  conduct  of  intncoUegiale  ath- 
letics to  the  undergraduates.  It  Is  de* 
sirable,  we  agn-c.  that  the  students  who 
trv  fi)r  the  team>  slimild  have  a  share  in 
the  responsiliilily  for  them,  but  we  can- 
not believe  that,  under  existing  conditions, 
the  undergraduates  should  be  called  on  to 
handle  the  whole  industry,  so  to  speak.  A 
r(Ment  investigaftion  at  Harvard  showed 
that  the  undergraduate  football  managers 
now  devote  so  much  time  to  their  duties 
that  they  fall  below  the  average  in  their 
college  work;  diey  would  be  even  worse 
off  if  they  undertook  also  the  innumerable 
important  tasks  which  Mr.  Moore,  the 
Graduate  Treasurer,  performs,    if  Mr. 


Meiklejohn  urges  this  change  on  the 
ground  that  athletics  would  lose  their  ex- 
aggerated importance  when  the  under* 
graduates  took  them  over,  something  can 
be  said  for  it  OS  an  Indirect  and  circuitous 
method  of  approaching  the  end  in  view, 
but  it  seems  to  us  quite  impracticable 
while  sports  maintain  anything  like  their 
present  magnitude. 

President  Mmklejohn  believes,  further, 
that  the  public  Concern  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  is  a  good  thing  and  should  not 
be  diminished.  We  are  confident  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  who  are  familiar 
wiA  inlcacollegiate  football  differ  from 
him  on  that  point;  they  feel  that  the  in> 
terest  and  excitement  which  prevail  out- 
side the  colleges  during  the  fodlhiill  sea- 
son have  an  unfavorable  reaction  on  the 
players  and  on  the  undergraduates  gen- 
erally. Tliat  condition  certainly  exists  in 
those  colleges  which  are  in  or  near  large 
cities. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hale, 
who  says  in  his  letter  published  elsewhere 
in  the  Bullbiin  that  die  fundamsntal 
trouble  with  Inleroollegiate  athletics  is  not 

professional  coaching  hut  the  desire  to  win 
at  almost  any  cost.  Those  who  think  the 
professional  coaches  are  at  fault  should 
remember  that  tliere  are  coaches  and 
coodies.  We  know  some  professionals 
who  have  the  hlfj^iest  Ideab  of  sport;  we 
know  some  amateurs  to  whom  we  would 
not  trust  boys  for  a  minute.  No  blanket 
definition  of  "good"  and  "had"  can  l>e 
made  under  which  all  professionals  can 
be  put  in  one  class  and  all  amateurs  in 
another. 

Kverybody  who  wants  to  have  inter- 
collegiate athletics  continue  will  welcome 
the  discussion  and  controversy  now  going 
on.  Similar  outbreaks  of  criticism  and 
censure  have  occurred  at  Irregular  inter- 

vals  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  and 
each  one  of  them  has  had  good  results. 
We  look  for  a  like  outcome  now. 
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The  £tliics  of  Spying  on  Our  Neighbors  in  Time  of  Peace 

By  Dr.  Ricbaw  C  Cmot. 


Dr.  Cabot  gave  this  lecture  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  Monday,  February  27. 
It  WM  «M  «f  a  series  arranged  in  aid  of  the  endowment  fund  for  RadcIi£Fe 
CoUege.   Profenor  Charles  H.  Haskins,  who  was  to  lecture  on  Monday,  March 

13,  can  not  do  so;  Jiis  place  will  be  taken  by  Professor  R.  B.  Merrimao, 
of  the  History  Department,  whose  subject  will  be  "Queen  EiiMbeth.** 


1HAVE  been  for  years  interested  in  an 
amateur  wav  in  the  siil)jef  t  of  spies 
and  spying  as  it  comes  up  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  social  work.  But  1  did  not  feel 
acutely  upon  the  subject  until  I  learned 
about  two  years  ago,  through  an  article 
in  the  New  Republic,  of  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial spies  throughout  this  cuuntry  in 
industry  of  all  types.  Hie  particular  case 
in  which  I  first  learned  of  industrial  spy- 
ing occurred  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  general  plan  of  this  talk, 
which  is  to  give  first  the  facts  and  then  the 
principles  as  they  seem  to  me,  I  will  tell 
first  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  spy 
system  in  the  woolen  mills  of  Passaic. 
I  don*t  know  whether  it  ever  would 
have  come  to  light  if  it  had  nut  been  for 
a  curious  coUbioo  of  two  bodies  of 
people. 

llie  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

was  asked  to  send  an  agent  down  to  Pas- 
saic to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
forward  their  system  of  adult  education, 
that  is,  evening  schools,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education  sent  down  a  Mrs.  Fernandez, 
who  l)egan  to  look  into  this  situation.  She 
found  many  interesting  defects  in  their 
system  of  evening  schools,  of  which  I  can- 
not stop  to  speak  now,  but  in  the  course 
of  this  investignlion  she  discovered  that 
she  was  being  spied  upon.  She  discovered 
that  she  had  fallen  into  the  net  of  a  sys- 
tern  which  had  not  intended,  as  it  turned 
out,  to  catch  her,  but  had  caught  her  along 
with  other  perhaps  more  or  lc!>s  important 
fry.  She  found  that  her  doings  had  been 
reported  to  the  council  of  the  woolen 
mills,  and  bv  them  reported  bat  k  lo  the 
school  committee.   Through  the  superin- 


tendent of  schools  she  was  handed  an  ac- 
count ol  her  doings,  including  an  account 
of  an  interview  which  she  held  at  the 
oflBce  of  the  local  labor  union. 

The  fact  that  that  interview  was  know 
became  interesting  when  she  realized  that 
no  one  was  present  at  that  interview  (at 
which  she  had  been  talking  over  with  the 
oflicers  of  the  labor  union  die  qiiesti<ni  of 
how  adult  education  in  Passaic  could  go 
fonvard  more  efficiently)  except  herself 
and  the  officers  of  the  union.  Realizing 
that,  she  realised  diat  one  of  tiiosa  <rffeBBs 
must  have  been  a  hired  spy,  hired  by  the 
woolen  mills,  because  the  report  had  gone 
to  the  woolen  mills.  This  seemed  to  her 
an  outrage*  because  she,  an  oiicer  of  the 
United  States  Government,  upon  no  crimi- 
nal business,  no  business  more  criminal 
than  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions of  her  superior  in  the  Ubited  States 
Government,  had  been  watched  and 
tracked  by  a  spy.  Through  that  she  found 
that  her  misfortune  was  only  part  of  the 
practice,  which  we  now  know  to  be  com- 
mon, of  hiring  the  olners  of  labor  unions, 
or  rather  insinuating  men  as  hired  spies 
into  those  ofiices,  in  order  to  report  their 
proceedings. 

Hiis  interested  me  so  much  that  I  want- 
ed to  know  more  about  it.  I  had  the  good 
f  ortime  to  meet  the  man  who  v.  roiu  these 
articles,  Mr.  William  Hard,  and  through 
him  to  meet  Mr.  Robert  Dunn,  a  Yale 
graduate,  who  had  been  one  of  ihc  labor 
leaders  in  Passaic,  concerned  in  this 
particular  case  of  industrial  spying.  I 
had  the  good  fortiuir  .ilso  to  come  to  know 
Mr.  Dtmn.  and  through  him  others  of 
those  interested  in  tliis  question  of  labor 
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spyin"*,  and  I  learned  how  enormously 
extensive  it  was  and  how  long  it  had  been 
going  on.  And  yet  at  that  time,  about 
two  years  ago,  there  was  extraordinarily 
little  ahoiit  it  in  print.  At  that  time  Mr. 
John  Graham  Brooks^s  last  book,  ''Labor's 
Challenge  to  the  Social  Order,**  which 
contains  an  account  of  this  business,  had 
not  vet  come  out.  Mr.  Robert  Hunter's 
book,  "Violence  in  the  Labor  Problem,** 
had  not  long  been  out.  Judge  AnderM>n*s 
decision  in  the  ease  of  some  of  those  de- 
ported as  radicals  from  this  country  had 
not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  the  second 
volume  of  the  Interchurch  Report  on  the 
V.  S.  Sted  strike,  which  contains  one  of 
the  best  arrouiits  of  this  particular  thing 
that  1  know  of  in  print,  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. All  of  them  had  yet  to  come. 
There  was  practically  no  literature  on  the 
subject.  It  seemed  to  me.  therefore,  that 
an  investigation  might  be  well,  and  I  en- 
gaged a  young  Harvard  graduate,  Mr. 
Sidney  Howard,  to  spend  his  summer,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Robert  Dunn,  in  looking 
into  this  matter  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  under  a  grant  from  a  fund 
for  labor  research  established  at  the  time 
of  his  death  by  my  brother,  Charles  M. 
Cabot. 

Data  on  Industrial  Spying. 

Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  Howard,  as  the  re* 

stilt  of  this  summer's  work,  brought  back 
to  me  a  trunk  full  of  manuscript,  over 
2,000  pages  of  manuscript  reports  and  data 
of  one  kind  and  another,  which  later  was 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  artic  les,  first  jnib- 
lished  in  the  Vex  Rrpuhlir  and  afterwards 
in  pamphlet  form,  which  embodied  Mr. 
Howard's  research.  In  the  course  of  this 
investigation  perhaps  the  most  remark* 
able  single  document  to  be  found  was  an 
advertisement.  Our  best  evidence  on  the 
whole  of  this  matter  was  through  adver- 
tisements, the  advertisements  of  the  spy 
companies,  the  industrial  defective  com- 
panies who  do  the  work.  ^  ou  hardly 
could  say  that  the  man  was  being  sland> 
ered  when  you  quote  from  his  own  ad< 
vertisemenls.  in  whii  h  lie  tri(^  to  spread 
the  busings  of  his  own  work.  The  worst 


things  that  1  have  ever  known  about  in- 
dustrial spying  are  contained  in  these  ad- 
vertisonento,  one  of  wiiidi  I  have  in  my 
hand  and  from  which  I  shall  read  some 
extracts  in  a  moment.  No  one  need  feel 
that  one  is  making  any  reckless  charges; 
one  is  making  no  charges  except  those  that 
are  made  by  those  men  concerned,  the  em* 
plovers  of  the  spv. 

Thb  document  is  called  ^'Industrial  So- 
ciety and  the  Human  Element.**  It  is  a 
highly  moral  document,  as  I  shall  show 
you  in  a  moment,  "\t1iat  i«  this  com* 
pany?  Why  does  the  world  need  it?" 
"Because,**  as  they  say,  *'it  is  the  best  pre* 
pared,  the  safest,  the  most  productive  c!( 
tective  servii  c  in  the  country.  Its  whole 
work  consists  in  promoting  harmonious 
relations  in  the  industrial  and  social  world 
and  preventing  the  rise  of  discordant  con- 
ditions. Why  does  the  world  need  us? 
Because  we  work  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  in  general.**  I  don*t  see  how  one 
could  have  a  better  motive  for  work.  But 
I  think  you  will  be  somewhat  surprised, 
as  I  was,  to  see  just  how  this  betterment 
of  mankind  in  general  is  to  be  carried 
out. 

This  book  is  sent  to  employers  to  ex- 
plain to  lliem  the  advantages  of  employ- 
ing this  detective  agency,  this  spy  system, 
in  their  plants  and,  in  order  to  attract 
employers,  naturally  enough  they  pave 
examples  of  their  own  best  successes. 
It  is  from  those  that  I  shall  read  you  next. 
This  is  the  case  of  a  strike— It  does  not 
mention  the  place  or  firm— and  of  the  w  ay 
in  which  that  was  checked  within  eight 
days: 

We  sent  immediately  t%ro  Italian  operatives  and 

nnr  Piili^fi  (ii»  rativc  ti»  the  Inralitjr,  MM  tO  CUlU* 

val«-  till-  sc(Tclar\  <>f  tli»*  union 

— a  cautious  phrase.  It  would  not  have 
soimded  so  well  to  say,  **make  friends 
with  him**— 

.  .  .  to  riiltivatf  tlif  s>"<Tctary  of  tlic  luiion  and 
oiu>  III  i  iiltivatf  an  Italian  i-mployce  who  had  a 
greai  ainiuint  of  influtfncr  over  his  fellow  cottntry- 
meo.  Lnknowo  to  each  other,  these  two  pmp1o^  • 
ees  have  pursued  their  work.  The  Italian  <iim  i- 
alivr  a*'-ipnril  to  ciilli\al«'  llic  srcrclarv  wa>(  suc- 
cessful in  getting  that  official  to  resign  his  posi- 
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lion  and  seek  pmpltiyment  elsewhere.  A  litlle 
later,  piurauing  their  labors,  they  were  succeMfuI 
in  aplitting  the  uniog  into  thrce  faetiona, 

— in  punamce  of  the  betterment  oi  man* 

kind-- 

.  .  ,  one  controlled  hy  the  committee,  one  by  a 
Poliah  leader,  one  by  the  former  president.  The 

st^rrtary  drmanHi-i!  that  hp  be  given  hU  focmor 
job  and  reinsLated  in  his  old  position. 

— from  whidi,  you  rememA)ert  the  spy  had 
persuaded  him  to  resign — 

A  mi.-<-linp  w.-i'*  cal!c(!,  and  the  Italian  em- 
ployee whom  our  (i)>'-rativi-  had  been  cultivating 
and  influencing  fought  against  the  secretary.  His 
action  resulted  in  the  Polinh  president  of  the 
union  resigning  hi;*  position,  as  he  was  too  in- 
dignant against  the  secretary  on  account  of  the 
arguments  wliich  our  operative  had  used  upon 
him.  A  neetiiif  waa  held  for  tHe  ptnpoae  of 
•"'■itling  these  natten,  and  retolted  in  a  general 
fight. 

We  detailed  a  numlier  of  guards  under  the 

command  of  recognized  officers  from  our  regular 
staif,  and  they  were  immediately  deputized 

— ^made  oflicial  policemen — 
.  .  .  and  kept  the  strikers  from  congregating  in 
the  vicinity  qf  the  mills.  Ejectment  papers  were 
served  upon  the  committee,  who  were  from  anoth- 
er town,  and  they  were  ordered  to  leave  town, 
which  they  did.  Our  secret  operatives  in  the 
meantime  were  using  such  arguments  as  would 
tend  til  cause  furtli<^r  disscn^inn  in  t\u-  ranks. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  Italians  had  given 
up  the  fight.  Our  Polish  operatives  succeeded  in 
having  all  the  Poles  employed  call  a  secret  meet- 
ing, in  which  they  agreed  to  return  to  work. 
W  hen  the  Italians  heard  of  this  fact  they  called 
the  »trilie  off  and  returned,  and  as  they  entered 
the  factory  they  threw  their  tabor  union  l>ooks 
and  button>i  into  a  rubbisli  ran  which  we  placed 
near  the  entrance  for  that  purpose. 

Of  another  strike  the  same  writer  says: 

Arrangements  were  also  made  with  some  of 

the  leaders  to  einpl<iv  panjisters  to  beat  up  those 
of  tlie  -Irike  breakers  who  returned,  and  a  litlle 
later  through  their  deputized  agents  we  were 
able  to  have  arrests  nade  which  resulted  in  the 
proper  convictions. 

At  another  strike: 

I  As    the  aieelings    were    arranged    we  made 

further  special  effort  to  have  tliem  declared 
monthly  instead  of  semi-monthly,  as  they  had 

been  befnri'.  and  llu  n  it  va-  comparatively  easy 
to  start  dissension  among  the  leaders,  which  in- 
creased to  the  extent  that  each  gathering  resnlled 
in  a  fight. 

One  does  all  this  why?  Why,  of  course, 


to  hreak  up  labor  unions.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  anyone  has  a  perfect  right  to 
the  opinion  that  labor  unions  are  a  bad 
thing,  but  no  one  has  yet  even  claimed  that 
they  are  a  criminal  thing,  and  the  question 
arises,  therefore,  whether  one  haa  anv 
right  to  use  this  sort  of  method  in 
breaking  up  that  whidi  is  not  in  any  way 
criminal. 

How  the  Spies  Woric 

As  these  and  other  advertisements  show, 
the  spy  gets  his  job  in  the  first  place  by 
going  to  the  employer  and  playing  upon 
his  fears  and  suspicions,  telling  him  what 
has  happened  in  other  plants  in  the  way 
of  disastrous  strikes  and  so  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  his  plant,  asking  him  whether 
he  knows  what  his  oppraJivp^  are  doing, 
(which  of  course  he  cannot  in  the  way  that 
the  spy  can)  and  in  that  way  persuading 
him  to  hire  a  man  or  men.  who  than  go  in- 
to the  works,  pretending  that  they  are  reg- 
ular labor  unionists,  holding  labor  union 
cards,  becoming  members  of  the  union, 
getting  themselves  elected  into  positions 
of  responsibility,  and  then  breaking  up  the 
union. 

In  general,  there  are  two  big  dasaes  of 

'  these  industrial  spies,  what  they  call  the 
inside  men  and  flie  outside  men.  The  in- 
side men  work  in  the  factory  in  tlie  way  I 
have  suggested,  getting  to  know  men  in 
that  way  and  then  following  up  these  ac- 
fjiiaiiil;in((><  into  tlic  labor  unions  them- 
selves, which  tliey  are  enabled  to  break  up. 
The  outside  men  operate  in  the  homes  of 
the  strikers  under  various  disguises,  some- 
tinti"-^  |)h\ sicians.  sometimes  as  drum- 
mers who  have  this  or  that  to  sell  and  who 
thereby  get  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
wives  of  tliH  strikers  when  there  Is  a  strike 
on.  to  shi)W  them  how  expensive  it  is.  tn 
say  how  loo  bad  it  is,  of  course,  that  the 
article  which  they  go  there  to  sell  cannot 
be  sold  because  there  is  no  money,  because 
there  is  a  strike.  These  same  "outside 
men"  work  with  the  stones  in  the  vicinitv. 
showing  them  how  unprofitable  the  strike 
is  to  them,  because  there  u  not  the  same 
amount  of  trade  when  men  are  on  strike. 
These  two  groups,  influencing  different 
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^ets  (if  people,  accomplish  their  end  in 
efficient  ways. 
TTiere  are  many  other  ways  of  breaking 

up  lalxn  unions  besides  those  that  I  have 
just  (If'M  ribod.  Thf*  president  of  a  well 
known  detective  agency  listed  in  our  tele- 
phone hooks  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  in 
the  local  iceman's  union  here  they  had 
nnionir  their  employees  the  president,  the 
secretary,  and  the  treasurer.  All  those 
three  were  hired  spies.  Quite  recently  when 
there  had  been  danger  of  a  strike  they  suc- 
teeded  in  u?infr  up  all  the  strike  benefit 
money  and  emptying  the  treasury  by  per- 
suading the  union  to  have  a  dance,  an  ex- 
pensive dance,  which  used  up  all  their 
money  and  put  them  in  the  hole,  l>esides. 

Of  course  when  one  is  in  the  business,  as 
these  detectives  are,  for  money,  one  culti- 
vates business  by  sudi  devices  as  occur  to 
one's  imagination.  Mr.  Coach  of  Cleve- 
land, for  instance,  who  talked  quite  freely 
with  Mr.  Howard,  told  him  how  he  owned 
the  labor  paper  in  his  city,  and  how  in 
that  paper  he  advocated  a  strike  in  order 
to  pet  the  chanfe  to  he  employed  to  break 
that  strike.  Y  ou  see  tliere  are  ways  of  get- 
tiQg  them  both  coming  and  going. 

In  Minneapolis  Mr.  Howard  found  one 
company  which  was  serving  Iwlh  sides,  the 
strikers  and  the  employers  both,  each  try- 
ing to  spy  upon  ihe  other. 

One  of  the  minor  reasons  against  this 
practice  which  has  been  shown  up  a  num- 
ber of  times  is  the  futility,  and  often  the 
usalesaMes,  of  lepofls  sent  in  by  diese 
spies  who  are  supposed  to  watch  various 
people.  At  the  time  the  Interchurch  Re- 
port on  the  Steel  strike  was  being  written, 
Mr.  George  W.  Coleman,  well  known  to 
most  of  you.  I  suppose,  as  one  of  our  best 
citizens  in  Boston,  one  of  those  who  wrote 
this  report,  found  out  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  doing  as  the  result  of 
the  reports  of  the  spies  on  him.  Among 
other  thinus  the  spies  reported  that  he  had 
never  been  near  tlie  seat  of  the  trouble, 
— ^when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  spent 
considerable  time  there — and  other  facts 
as  far  from  the  realities  as  that. 

I  have  not  said  anything  of  the  employ- 


er's point  of  \  lew  in  this.  It  is  not  easv 
to  get  as  much  as  one  would  like  to  get  in 
the  way  of  evidence  on  that  point.  The 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  for  instance,  bravelv  said  that  it  was 
nasty  business,  "but  what  else  can  we  do?" 
Mr.  Atterbury  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail* 
road  described  in  detail  how  they  used 
spies,  and  made  no  bones  of  it  at  all.  An 
official  of  an  oil  company  told  me  very 
frankly  that  they  had  employed  spies 
there,  and  one  night  he  perceived  liow  use- 
less and  wicked  the  tiling  wn^  and  kicked 
them  all  out.  At  that  time  the  oil  com- 
pany began  its  plan  of  industrial  repre- 
sentation, which,  according  to  what  seems 
to  have  come  out  of  it  since,  made  the  OSe 
of  spies  obviously  unncccssarv. 

Spyinc  Does  Not  Pay  the  Employer. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Dennison,  of  the  Denni- 

son  Manufacturing  Company  of  Fram- 
ingham,  who  has  spoken  a  number 
of  times  on  thb,  takes  pains  always 
to  point  out  that  it  is  poor  buahMse. 
As  a  manufacturer.  )\f  does  not  want  tO 
speak  primarily  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view,  which  is  what  I  do  want  to  speak 
from,  but  he  points  out  that  the  thing  is 
poor  business,  that  it  is  sure  to  be  found 
out  bv  the  employees,  and  when  it  is 
found  out  by  the  employees  it  rouses  in 
them  the  kind  of  Inttemess,  Ae  kind  of 
fierce  hate,  that  cannot  be  ^'ood  business. 
"Moreover,"  Mr.  Dennison  said  in  an  ad- 
dress that  I  heard,  "we  cannot  watch  all 
the  men  all  the  time.  If  they  really  are 
against  us,  if  thev  really  want  to  do  harm, 
thev  will  do  it;  heticc  ilu-  woi>l  business 
investment  we  can  make  is  to  make  them 
our  enemies.**  The  Kuppenheimer  clothes 
people,  who  used  to  employ  spies,  ga^e 
them  up  because  thev  found  that  tliey 
furnished  very  little  information  at  a  very 
high  price  and  helped  to  make  ill  feelmg. 
I  can't  say  for  a  moment  that  these  are 
representative  opinions  of  eniplovers: 
they  are  individual  opinions,  that  is  all. 

I  should  he  very  sorry  if  anybody  car* 
ried  awav  from  this  meeting  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  trvitit;  to  altatk  emjdoyers. 
I  am  trying  to  attack  spying  in  peace. 
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whoever  does  it.  One  of  the  things  that 
came  out  by  Mr.  Howard's  investigation 
was  that  •pying  is  done  iby  the  labor 
uiuoii8»  so'  far  as  Aey  can,  against  their 
employerf- — not  very  ^ucressfully.  Nat- 
urally you  can  see  how  much  harder  it  is 
to  hire  somebody  to  spy  on  a  directors* 
meeting  than  it  is  to  hire  somebody  to 
spy  on  a  labor  union  meeting.  Nobodv 
pretends  that  it  is  very  successful.  When 
I  talked  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Muste,  a  labor 
union  leader,  on  ttiis  subject  he  had  no 
ethical  doubts  whatever.  He  felt  clear 
that  it  was  a  thinp  that  they  had  to  do,  and 
used  the  same  phrases  that  the  employer 
uses  about  'Srar*'  and  unfortunate  neces> 
sity  pressed  upon  him.  I  am  not,  then, 
making  any  attack  upon  any  particular 
class  of  persons;  1  am  making  an  attack 
upon  a  pradloe  of  which  I  venture  to  say 
in  some  form  or  other,  to  some  degree  or 
other,  pretty  much  all  o£  US  havc  been 
guilty  at  some  time. 

Now  I  want  to  go  bade  to  ibe  origin 
of  this  idea  of  spying,  ils  origin,  of 
course,  in  war.  We  cannot  trace  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spy  systems.  You  find  them 
in  the  Old  Testament,  you  find  them  in 
Egyptian  history,  and  I  have  not  any 
doubt  that  as  long  as  there  has  l>een  war 
on  this  planet  there  have  been  spy  sys- 
tems. On  the  whole,  I  thinlc  we  can  fairly 
say  diat  Hut  spy  system  in  war  is  as  good 
the  war.  If  we  are  clear  that  all  war^ 
are  bad,  then  we  are,  fortunately  for  us, 
clear  that  spies  in  war  are  bad.  If  we  re- 
gard war  as  sometimes  die  les^n  nf  two 
evils,  as  1  do,  then  we  regard  spies  as 
part,  a  horrible  part,  of  that  lesser  evil. 
Spiei  are  perfectly  recognized,  of  coarse, 
in  war.  lliere  is  international  law  upon 
the  subject,  making  clear  exactly  under 
what  conditions  a  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  spy  and  what  punisfament  is 
proper  uider  international  law  for  a  spy. 

When  we  get  l>eyond  spies  in  war  we 
come  to  the  system  of  spies  in  peace, 
worked  out  so  thoroughly  by  Germany  be- 
fore tlie  Franoo^Pntssian  war,  spies  in« 
filtrating  a  country  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  future  wars.   It  seems  to  be 


clear  tliat  the  extraordinarily  rapid  success 
of  Germany  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
was  due  largely  to  the  extraordinary  ef- 
iieiency  of  dieir  army  of  spies  in  France^ 
as  was  the  case  in  dteir  rictory  over 

Austria. 

The  CrimiMl  PstoctiT*  Sfttuu. 

Then  one  comes  naturally  to  the  crinii* 

nal  detective  system,  the  system  employ- 
ing what  we  ordinarily  call  detectives, 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  admiring  in 
die  detedive  stories,  •Aoae  who  delect 
crinae  in  peace.  Personally,  as  long  as  we 
are  to  try  any  such  methods  as  we  can  to 
follow  up  and  to  catch  criminals,  I  don't 
see  how  we  are  going  to  avoid  the  use  of 
criminal  detectives.  To  me  ethically  this 
is  justified  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  use 
of  spies  in  war,  namely,  that  we  have  de- 
clared beforehand  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  and  that  therefore  no  one  has 
any  r^ht  to  think  or  to  say  that  he  has 
been  spied  on  without  having  given  by 
his  actions  ground  for  the  action  tliat  yon 
take  against  him.  The  criminal  is  at  war 
against  society,  and  to  that  extmt  is  in 
the  position  of  the  belligerent  in  war. 

It  is  clear,  as  I  see  it,  then,  that  spies 
are  aa  justifiable  as  war;  it  is  not  clear  by 
any  reasoning  that  has  ever  been  adduced, 
so  far  as  I  know,  thai  ihey  are  justihed  in 
peace.  Whether  tlieir  use  justified 
against  those  whom  we  have  no  right  to 
call  or  to  think  of  as  criminals — that  is 
where  I  first  fell  foul  of  some  of  my  best 
friends  in  argumenls  against  what  seems 
to  me  essentially  Out  same  diing  in  social 
work. 

When  one  brings  to  any  employer  of 
labor  the  question  of  the  indnrtrial  spy, 
one  of  the  commonest  answers  is  a  per- 
fectly sincere  indignation  that  you  should 
call  this  thing  spying,  at  all.  This  is 
information,  they  say,  under-cover  Infor* 
mation,  luit  necessary  informatioii.  As 
one  needs  information  about  every  part 
of  one's  business,  one  does  not  want  to 
have  it  called  spying.  Of  course  in  the 
Army  we  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
word;  information  is  secret  information, 
and  information  is  got  by  spies.    It  does 
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not  make  any  very  great  difference  wheth* 
cr  we  uae  one  word  or  the  other  there.  But 

when  we  come  to  discuss  what  seems  to  me 
rssentiallv  the  game  practice  of  spying;  in 
social  work,  we  meet  at  first  the  same  sort 
of  indignant  denial,  and  of  course  we  find 
ourselves  sometimes  at  loggerheads  with 
some  people  whom  we  most  admire. 

\X1iat  cl»)  I  mean  hy  the  spv  system  in 
social  work?  I  mean  something  like  this, 
which  I  venture  to  say  still  occurs  fre- 
quently today,  though  I  think  somewhat 
less  frequently  than  it  did  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  An  individual  comes  to  a 
charitable  agency  for  aid.  makes  certain 
statements  about  himself,  among  others 
certain  statements  about  his  financial  con* 
dition.  Later  somebody  has  reason,  or 
thinks  he  has  reason,  to  doubt  those  state- 
menLs.  and  lo  tliink  that  this  person  is  bet- 
ter off  lhan  he  represented  himself  lo  be. 
Then  it  certainly  has  been  the  practice  to 
make  an  investigation,  a  carrfut  investiga- 
tion, including  the  interrogation  of  per> 
sons  whmn  tl^  original  clioit  would  be 
very  sorry,  or  even  very  indignant,  to  have 
us  interrogate  behind  his  back,  without 
his  knowledge,  contrary  to  his  wish.  If 
you  were  hiring  a  room,  or  trying  to  let 
a  room,  naturally  references  would  be 
given  and  received.  So  it  seenw  to  me 
perfectly  ri<.'ht  and  natural,  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  believe  in  in  many 
other  iields,  to  give  and  receive  references 
in  social  work.  If  a  person  represents 
himself  as  having  a  certain  financial  status, 
having  a  certain  amount  of  cash,  we  may 
perfe<  tlv  well  ask  him  for  references.  We 
may  perfectly  well  say,  as  anyone  might 
say  in  taking  a  lodger,  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  before.  You 
must  give  me^  therefore,  some  opportunity 
of  looking  vou  up  a  little.  Can  vmi  give 
the  names  of  persons  who  can  tell  nie  any- 
thing about  you?''  So,  "Can  I  go  to  your 
landlord,  your  grocer,  your  priest,  your 
employer?'*  we  might  well  say  to  clients 
in  social  work. 

Of  cour-e  the  trouble  with  that  s\-;lfm  is 
just  the  same  trouble  as  there  is  in  any  sys- 
tem of  refermce— that  the  person  gives  as 


references  those  who  are  friendly  to  him- 
self and  whose  view  of  him  and  his  wsfs 

• 

is  likely  to  be  such  as  he  himself  approws 
of;  but  what  one  wants  often  is  thf  vi**w 
of  others  not  perhaps  quite  so  friendly.  .\s 
soon  as  one  begins  going  without  per- 
mission to  those  who  are  neutral,  or  not 
friaidly,  to  those  who  would  not  be  given 
as  references,  one  l»egins  to  do  that  which 
is  more  or  less  Ivehirid  the  back  of  the 
person  concerned,  more  or  less  in  secret. 
If  we  were  caught  in  the  process  of  niak* 
ing  such  visits  we  certainly,  I  think*  shooM 
feel  embarrassed.    If  we  were  caught  go- 
ing to  sf»me  one  whom  we  knew  the  indi- 
vidual who  first  came  to  us  did  not  want 
us  to  go  to-— which  is  what  we  do  in  social 
work,  what  we  have  thought  we  had  to  do— 
I  don't  see  then  that  the  situation  is  CS- 
sentiallv  difTerent  from  the  spv  svstem  '"x- 
lept  in  one  important  particular- -that  we 
think  we  are  doing  it  for  the  individual'^ 
good.  We  have  no  hostile  intentioii.  We 
are  trying  only  to  help. 

The  Spy  System  in  SocUl  Work. 

But  so  the  employer  will  often  feel  in 
his  relation  to  the  individual  workman: 
he  wants  the  workman's  good;  he  "kno^s" 
that  the  labor  union  is  an  evil  to  the  woik- 
man,  therefore  he  wants  to  break  up  the 
labor  union.  But  isn't  it  laid  upon  us 
as  a  moral  necessitv  to  consult  the  inHi- 
vidual  himself  about  his  own  good.' 
Aren't  we  taking  the  moral  law  into  our 
hands  a  little  too  much  when  we  assume 
that  we  know  a  person's  good  SO  moch 
I)eltcr  tlian  he  does  that  we  may  disregard 
his  wishes  and  work  behind  his  l>ack? 
That  seems  to  me  lo  be  the  case.  I  be- 
lieve myself  that  a  good  deal  of  the  hos> 
tility  against  social  work  arises  from  this 
wliolly  philanthropic,  wholly  well-in- 
tentioned, whollv  well  motived  (  ustom. 
and  from  other  customs  somewhat  Rke  it 

Some  years  ago,  1  became  quite  inlinia:* . 
in  the  course  of  committee  woilc,  widi  a 
Roman  Catholic  social  woricer  who,  when- 
ever we  had  a  little  time  to  spare,  would 
denounce  lo  nic  in  the  rierc»^i.t  terms  the 
work  of  all  my  friends  in  soc  ial  worL  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Charities,  and  all 
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of  tlu>&e  in  whom  I  ihen  iH-lieved  aiul  >till 
believe.  The  grounds  uf  his  attack  were 
lar'if  ly  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  have  just 
been  detailing,  that  the  CharHIca  treat 
people  as  criininals  and  pursuf»  .ifiainst 
them  detective  methods  when  they  have 
committed  no  greater  crime  than  the 
**crime**  of  being  poor  or  the  crime  of 
coming  to  a  charitahle  !;<Mielv:  tliat  we 
failed  to  distinguish  between  those  crimi- 
nals on  whose  trail  we  could  perfectly 
ri<!htly  set  detectives  and  those  whom  we 
fiiid  no  riglil  to  treat  in  this  manner  l)c- 
cause  ihey  were  inn»)eent  of  any  crime.  I 
could  not  answer  his  arguments.  A  great 
deal  else  that  he  said  was  wholly  un- 
founded. He  attributed  to  many  of  us 
motives  which  I  think  we  should  be  very 
much  surprised  to  hear,  conspiracies  that 
he  saw  looming  up.  But  still,  this  par* 
ticolar  practit-e.  which  I  think  made  him 
the  most  bitter,  I  really  could  not  defend. 
I  had  often  attacked  it  myself,  and  I  be- 
lieve from  what  I  have  seen  of  social  work 
in  the  last  ten  years  that  it  is  going  out 
of  fashion,  that  we  are  l>eginning  to  Ite- 
have  in  a  more  open  and  above-board  way 
towards  those  whom  we  call  our  clients  in 
social  work,  ready  to  do  nothing  to  them 
that  we  should  not  be  perfeitlv  ready  and 
willing  to  have  done  to  ourselves,  and  to 
use  towards  them  no  methods  which  would 
surprise  or  affront  us  if  they  were  used  in 
relation  to  ourselves. 

Spying  in  Education. 
I  was  speaking  on  this  matter  some 

years  ap:o  to  a  colleague  of  mine  here  at 
Harvard,  who  told  me.  in  return,  of  an  ex- 
perience of  his  in  relation  to  the  spy  sys- 
tem in  education.  I  have  spoken  of  it  so 
far  in  war»  in  in<lustry.  in  i^wial  work. 
1  know  a  good  dfiil  less  about  it  in  fdu- 
cation,  but  I  have  seen  a  little  of  it  there. 
This  colleague  years  ago,  before  coming 
to  Harvard  as  a  stud«-nt,  liad  been  ap- 
pointed the  head  of  a  high  s*  hooI.  and  a« 
the  head  of  that  high  school  he  had 
naturally  wanted  to  know  about  the  teach* 
ing  of  those  under  his  superintendence. 
He  wanted  to  go  about  frmn  room  to  room, 
of  course,  and  to  see  how  the  teachers 


were  doin^;  their  work.  But  he  did  not 
want  to  interrupt  them,  and  so  he  got  in 
the  habit  of  going  as  softly  as  he  could 
on  tiptoe.  One  day  at  a  tcaehers'  meeting 
*)ne  of  th»»  tea(  brrs  said, "I  wish  you  w<)uld 
not  do  that.  We  have  bad  associations 
with  ptople  who  go  about  on  tiptoe.  Your 
predecessor  used  to  go  about  on  tiptoe  and 
then  listen  throtiph  transoms."  In  con- 
trast to  that  1  think  of  an  English  lady, 
prim  ipal  of  a  prls*  sdiooL  In  order  to 
avoid  what  I  have  just  hinted  at,  to  make 
it  perfectly  certain  that  everyone  should 
know  when  she  was  e<mjing,  that  she 
sliould  never  be  thought  to  steal  up  upon 
anyone  unawares,  she  told  me  that  it  was 
always  her  practice  to  carry  in  her  belt 
a  heavy,  noisy  bunch  of  jingling  keys,  so 
that  when  she  came  up  anybody  would 
know,  and  know  a  good  while  beforehand, 
that  she  was  coming.  Of  course  anybody 
who  adopts  such  tactics  as  that  is  giving 
up  the  possibility  of.  getting  certain  valu- 
able information — there  is  not  any  quc8« 
lion  about  that. 

The  defense  of  s[)ying  that  I  have  heard 
most  often  is  thai  it  is  "necessary."  "We 
don*t  like  it,  it  is  a  horrible  business,  but 
it  is  necessary.*'  All  right,  what  do  you 
mean  bv  its  being  "necessary"?  Y«m  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  in- 
formation which  you  think  you  need? 
Well,  just  so  there  is  information  that  w© 
cannot  get  without  breaking  and  entering. 
But  we  don't  think,  therefore,  that  we  are 
quite  right  in  breaking  and  entering  in 
order  to  get  that  information.  So  I  don't 
that  we  ar»*  right  in  breaking  rcmfi- 
dence  and  forcibly  entering  into  people  s 
serrets  in  this  way,  any  more  dian  we  are 
in  tbr  more  familiar  and  illegal  form  of 
breaking  and  entering.  We  must  admit 
that  there  is  certain  information  which  we 
must  go  without;  that  rather  than  start  the 
train  of  distrust  and  hostility  that  comes 
nut  of  spying  we  will  get  along  as  best  we 
can  without  certain  information. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  you  cannot 
know  %irhat  school  bovs  are  doing  unless 
you  can  get  other  school  bovs  to  "peach" 
on  them.   And  it  is  equally  true  today,  I 
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belifve.  that  hoohnasters  in  this  part  of 
the  world  never  ask  a  boy  to  "peach"  upon 
a  comrade,  or  to  violate  die  ediics  of  die 
boys  themselves.  Their  ethics  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
spoke  of  here  two  years  ago  in  describing 
a  group  of  prisoners  whom  he  had  been 
familiar  with.  Said  a  burglar  to  him: 
"Mr.  Osborne,  the  ethics  of  my  profession 
forbids  me  to  squeal  on  a  pal."  So  the 
etbios  vt  the  sdiool  boy  prevents  him  from 
squealing  on  a  pal,  and  I  think  that  of 
late  yoars  iho  rthics  of  school  teachers  has 
come  to  acquiesce  in  that.  They  will  never 
again  try  to  nuke  a  sdiool  boy  squeal 
upon  a  pal. 

But  now  note  this  point.  In  aprceing  to 
this  rule  they  give  up  once  for  all  the 
poesibilhy  of  Iraowing  some  of  the  facts 
wbldh  diejr  most  wam  and  need  to  know. 
For  Chey  know  that  ever>ihin{r  will  look 
smooth  and  easy  when  they  come  into  the 
room  and  that  nothing  will  happen  vdien 
thejr  are  looking.  Without  spies  they 
sometimes  can't  fiiul  the  culprits. 

I  have  faced  this  difficulty  myself  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  the  at- 
tempt to  supervise  some  of  the  medical 
work  done  there.  I  have  hccn  trvinp  for 
a  good  many  years  there  to  help  in  bring- 
ing up  that  medical  worlc  to  a  higher 
standwd,  both  tedmically  and  from  a  hu- 
man point  of  view.  But  T  know  perfertly 
that  we  slip,  and  slip  badly,  a  good  many 
times.  When  I  am  round  there,  trying  to 
see  what  is  going  on,  I  am  sure  not  to  see 
what  I  nctnl  to  see.  I  am  ?ure  lliat  thintrs 
go  wrong  and  that  I  can't  find  when  or 
where.  I  have  been  tempted  a  hundred 
times  to  ask  some  friend  of  mine  to  dis- 
puise  himself  as  a  patient  and  to  po 
ihroufih  the  mill  and  tell  me  what  really 
happens  when  there  is  nobody  round  to 
wMch  and  criticise.  I  know  that  t  should 
get  evidence  that  way  which  would  he  of 
great  value  in  the  attempt  to  make  that 
institution  better.  But  I  don't  think  I 
have  any  right  to  get  those  facto  in  that 
way.  I  should  be  acting  as  a  spy  upon 
people  who  have  committed  no  crime,  and 
Khom  I  have  no  right  therefore  to  treat 


as  criminals.  I  must  go  without  that  in- 
formation which  I  need,  because  to  get  it 
in  this  way  would  be  worse  than  not  to 
get  it  at  all. 

One  comes  to  a  more  difficult  field  still 
when  one  enters  upon  the  field  of  do- 
mestic espionage,  the  spy  in  the  home.  A 
very  close  friend  of  mine  was  talking  one 
day— in  Aupust.  1917 — of  a  boy  who  was 
very  hot  and  eager  to  get  into  the  war, 
vdiile  his  mother  was  equally  hot  and  eager 
that  he  should  not  get  into  the  war.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  make  a 
confidant  of  somebody  else,  of  the  friend 
to  whom  I  have  referred.  They  were  once 
in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  intimate  and  in- 
tense ronversation  on  this  point,  when  the 
boy  stopped  and  said,  "I  cannot  go  on.  I 
believe  mother  is  listening  to  us  now,** — 
and  so  she  was,  hiding  behind  the  door, 
as  in  fact  she  had  done  before. 

A  clergyman  Mice  came  to  vimt  me.  I 
don%  know  why  he  picked  me  out  I  have 

all  sort*  of  «trange  visitors.  He  came  to 
visit  me  about  his  troubles  about  his  son. 
He  had  m  son  In  college,  and  his  son*s  hsl*' 
its  ware  not  all  that  they  should  be.  The 

clergyman  was  a  poor  man,  naturally 
enough,  and  it  was  at  a  great  sacrifice  that 
he  was  keeping  this  boy  in  college.  He 
needed  to  know  whether  that  boy  was  get- 
ting good  rather  than  harm  out  of  col- 
lege education.  As  he  went  on  to  tell  me 
about  this  boy's  halnts  I  said.  **When  did 
you  see  him?"  "Well,  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  six  we^ks."  Tlicn  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  in  detail,  so  minutely,  what  the 
boy  had  done  at  such  and  such  a  date,  that 
I  finally  said,  "How  do  you  know  all  these 
things?"  He  said,  "Of  course  I  had  to 
know  what  my  boy  was  doing  in  college. 
You  would  not  have  me  as  a  father  resign 
my  parental  responsibilities  and  not  know 
what  he  is  doing?  So  I  arranged  with 
his  room  male  to  write  me  once  in  so  often 
what  my  boy  was  doing."  I  suppose  he 
saw  smnedihig  in  my  face,  for  be  said, 
"You  don't  think  that  is  wrong,  do  you? 
How  else  would  you  have  me  carrv  out 
my   responsibilities   as  a  father?"  Of 
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cnijr?#*  there  was  no  answer  except  the 
one  that  I  have  previously  given — that  he 
Hould  have  to  go  without  certain  very  es- 
sential infonnatioii,  or  ebe  take  a  step 
more  or  less  in  the  dark,  as  we  all  have 
to:  either  leave  his  boy  there  and  trust 
him,  or  else  take  him  out. 

These  illustrations  may  bring  thi? 
general  subject  before  you  in  the  field  of 
war,  of  industry,  of  social  work,  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  home.  Before  going 
further,  I  want  to  guard  against  certain 
natural  misunderstandings.  People  say, 
"Well,  but  where  do  you  draw  the  line? 
Do  yon  cdl  n  policeman  a  spy?**  Cer- 
tainly not  A  policeman  is  in  uniform. 
He  giires  warning,  as  the  lady  I  spoke  of 
gave  warning  bv  the  jingling  kevs  at  her 
belt  Men  n^ed  never  feel  that  they  will 
be  spied  upon  by  a  policeman  unless  they 
do  something  wrong.  A  policeman  gives 
definite  notice.  So  it  is  with  the  night 
wMdunan,  the  day  watchman,  the  cash 
rpgi-?tpr.  and  other  devices  which  safe- 
guard property.  I  believe  that  we  should 
saf^uard  property  by  all  reasonable 
ueans.  But  there  18  a  wide  difference  be* 
twsai  aaf^arding  property  and  spying. 

I  want  to  give  one  more  instance,  a  lit- 
tle different  from  the  group  that  I  have 
p?en — on  the  border  line,  as  it  seems  to 
ae,  between  what  is  justiiiable  and  what 
B  not — ^in  order  to  define  our  principles 
more  clearly.  I  learned  through  my 
friend,  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  the  system 
of  bank  t'>'pionape  a>  it  is  carried  out  in 
New  York,  and  with  his  assistance  I  in- 
terviewed some  of  die  bank  oflicials  to  find 
out  exactly  how  this  espionage  was  carried 
•  lit.  We  all  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
tiiat  there  have  to  he  various  methods  of 
keeping  track  of  employees  in  the  bank 
itself.  Naturally  we  have  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  safeguard  the  money  of  the 
depositors  there.  But  the  system  that  Mr. 
Brnoks  described  to  me  was  one  of  watch- 
ing bank  employees  outside  the  bank.  ' 

1  found  that  the  guaranty  company 
wluch  bonded  these  individuals  for  the 
bank  employed  spies  who  did  nothing  but 
vatch  employees  of  banks.  Tliey  watched 


them  when  they  were  first  employed,  and 
then  they  watched  them  at  regular  inter- 
vals, three  months,  six  months,  or  a  year, 
later.  Hiese  spies  nosited  the  employee's 
neighborhood.  Tliey  inquired  of  the  land* 
lord,  of  the  comer  grocer,  and  of  anybody 
else  from  whom  they  could  get  evidence, 
as  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  man; 
and  then  for  a  period  of  tweiUy-four  hours 
they  shadowed  him  and  saw  exactly  vdiere 
he  went  from  morning  till  ni^bt  and  after 
nightfall.  So  long  as  the  employee  was 
not  wasting  money  in  reckless  or  immoral 
ways,  the  bank  and  its  spies  interfered  not 
at  all.  But  gambling,  draddng,  sex  im- 
morality in  an  employee  mean  danger  that 
to  recoup  himsdf  he  will  steal  from  the 
hank.  Hence  such  behaviour  is  ground 
for  warning  or  for  dismissal. 

I  was  talking  of  this  practice  with  the 
president  of  a  bank  and  with  a  mudi 
younger  man  whom  the  president  called 
in  to  tell  me  more  of  the  details.  This 
younger  man,  howe^•cr.  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  bank  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  president  got  up  for  a  moment,  and 
the  younger  man  and  I  went  on  talking.  I 
said  to  him:  **Do  all  the  people  here  in 
the  bank  know  about  this  system?"  He 
said,  "Why.  of  course  we  all  know  about 
it.  We  are  all  like  one  big  family,  anyway, 
and  everyhody  in  Ais  bank  knows  about 
our  system."  "Well,"  I  said,  "why  then 
wouldn't  it  be  all  right  to  tell  them  all 
this  when  you  employ  them,  to  explain 
that  this  system  will  act  against  them  only 
when  they  are  where  they  should  not  be, 
only  when  a  man  is  spending  too  much 
nioncv,  spending  it  on  things  which  he  has 
no  rii:ht  to?  V<ni  (  ould  make  it  clear  that 
the  hank's  onlv  interest  is  to  gee  that  the 
employee  is  behaving  himself  properly  and 
that  no  one  will  interfere  with  him  in  Ae 
leaat  when  he  behaves  himself.  It  is  for 
his  interest,  therefore,  as  much  as  the 
bank's.  Why  don't  you  tell  nil  that  at  the 
outset  to  everybody  who  is  employed,  and 
thereby  have  the  whole  system  open  and 
above  board?**  **0h,  no,**  he  said,  "that 
would  never  do."  But  I  could  not  find  out 
why  it  would  not  do. 
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As  far  a>  1  <;ni  see,  that  5v«tpni  woiilr! 
be  perfectly  justihabie  and  right  provided 
it  were  all  open  and  above-board,  all  the 
rards  face  up  on  the  table,  as  might  well 
be  the  case.  If  everybody  knew  it  in  the 
bank,  anyway,  why  shouldn't  everybody  be 
told  it  in  the  beginning?  That  was  a  dif* 
ference  which  I  did  not  perceive,  though 
douhtlcs^i  there  was  .some  difference  there. 
1  don't  feel  clear,  therefore,  about  this 
business.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
right  if  it  can  be  done  in  an  open  way.  Ap* 
parently  it  must  be  kept  secret  and  yet  if 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  se<-'ret  so  long  as 
everybody  knows  all  about  it. 

TIm  Ediica]  Priaciplw  Innrehvd. 

The  ethical  principles  which  seem  to  me 
to  apply  to  this  whole  matter  are  these: 
We  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
through  confidence,  confidence  human  and 
divine,  confidence  in  each  other,  con- 
fidence in  inanimate  things.  We  do  not 
live,  think,  or  act,  save  by  virtue  of  as 
much  confidence  as  we  manage  to  main- 
tain. Therefore  nothing  can  strike  more 
fundamentally  at  the  root  of  society  and 
its  interests  than  what  tends  unnecessarily 
to  break  down  confidence. 

I  admit  that  espionage  in  war  and  es* 
pionape  after  crime  does  breed  suspicion, 
but  1  don't  see  any  way  of  escaping  those 
particular  poisons  to  confidence.  But 
surely  atiythinfi  else  that  still  further 
break*  down  confidence  strikes  near  the 
root  of  the  life  of  our  society.  War,  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  war  is  some* 
times  necessary,  justifies  spying  tliere. 
But  let  us  draw  the  line  clearly.  Let  us 
localize  it.  Let  us  keep  spying  confined  to 
war.  Else  we  get  what  seems  now  to  ob- 
tain— the  infiltration  of  war  into  peace. 

There  were  time«  during  this  last  war 
when  1  really  fell  as  if  peace  was  worse 
than  war,  because  the  same  sort  of  hos- 
tility and  hate  went  <>n  in  peace  stealthily 
and  im.TknowIed^jcd.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  those  same  things  in  the  open  were  a 
trifle  less  demoralirinp.  In  so  far  as 
peace  tolerates  sui  h  |iraclices  as  I  have 
1m  ett  d»^cril)inir  today.  I  do  feel  that  peace 
is  worse  than  war.    Of  course  peace  does 


not  mean  only  thai;  it  means  a  hundred 
better  things.  But  in  so  far  as  it  does 
mean  spying,  so  far  we  have  wiped  out 
the  di?tincti»)n  between  what  has  l)een 
rightly  called  hell  and  what  we  don't  want 
to  call  such. 

I  don't  want  to  see  social  workers  do 
police  duty.  I  acknowledge  that  we  have 
to  have  |>()lice,  but  I  want  to  limit  police 
duty  to  the  police,  and  not  get  it  mixed  up 
with  relations  that  ought  to  be  those  of 
closest  friendship.  The  policeman  is  not 
supposed  to  he  friendly  with  the  people 
he  is  looking  after;  he  is  supposed  to  be 
neutral.  But  the  social  worker  in  his  re- 
lation to  his  clients  receives  a  kind  of 
rnnfidence  and  a  degree  of  confidence  that 
are  cruelly  or  stupidlv  violated  bv  spy- 
ing or  by  anytiiing  even  as  near  to  spy- 
ing as  the  practices  which  I  have  described. 

The  root,  the  principle,  then,  seems  to 
nie  to  be  that  one  should  not  break  one's 
promises,  and  especially  should  not  break 
those  promises  that  one  never  speaks — the 
tacit  agreements  on  which  all  the  finer, 
more  intimate,  more  beautiful  relations  of 
life  depend.  ISobody  goes  with  his  friend 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  holds  up 
his  right  hand,  and  solemnly  swears  that 
he  will  not  backbite,  that  he  will  nt>t  he- 
tray  his  friend.  Those  pledges  are  silent- 
ly but  deeply  understood.  But  they  are, 
as  1  see  it,  not  less  sacred,  if  anything  they 
are  more  sacred,  than  the  oaths  that  we 
openly  swear  or  the  contracts  which  are 
on  record.  Spying  is  a  case  of  being  un- 
faithful to  unspoken  prmnises.  Lying 
and  all  forms  of  deception  are  essentially 
the  same  rupture  of  faith  tacitly  sworn. 
This  is  a  special  case  of  the  most  general 
of  all  moral  principles — that  we  shldl 
al>ide  by  the  promise  \^hich  we  have  given 
in  word  or  impliedly. 

The  structure  of  confidence  by  which 
we  live  has  been  slowly  and  painfullv 
built  up.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get 
where  we  have  got.  But  it  takes  but  a  mo- 
ment to  pull  it  down.  You  can  puncture 
it  as  you  puncture  a  bubble  or  a  balloon, 
and  it  collapsf's.  We  see  this  in  the  panif « 
that  wo  rttcently  shared  over  the  super- 
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stition  of  ayties  iti  this  country.  German 
spies,  radicals,  and  so  on.  We  sec  it  in 
such  a  phenomenon  as  the  Salem  witch- 
craft epidemic  of  1692,  when  everybody 
pot  distrustful  of  everything  and  every- 
body else.  We  see  it  in  die  attacks  on 
public  men  now  and  then.  The  public  man 
is  assailed  by  such  a  blast  of  suspicion 
that  whatever  he  does  proves  that  he  is 
bad.  If  he  sta\s  at  home  with  his  family, 
and  behave:)  u  man  should,  tliat  proves 
he  is  a  hypocrite,  and  is  trying  to  capital^ 
ize  the  reputation  of  a  family  man.  What- 
ever he  does  proves  he  is  wrong.  That  ex- 
emplifies an  epidemic  of  boundless  and 
fanatical  suspicion,  to  which  tendencies  in 
our  natures  make  us  all  prone  to  fall  a 
victim  wlienever  we  are  smitten  with  the 
infet'tion. 

The  business  of  the  spy  is  essentially, 

as  I  see  it,  a  hostile  one,  and  especially 
detestable  when  we  enter  into  relations  of 
friendship,  relations  like  those  of  the 
social  worker  to  his  client.  But  it  is  also 
especially  detestable  in  another  way.  The 
labor  unionist "x  Ixnul  [o  his  union  is  some- 
times more  intimate  than  to  his  family. 
When  we  hire  people  to  debaudi  him  into 
betraying  his  own  people,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  industrial  espionage,  we  blast 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations. 
It  is  not  as  if  one  sent  tn  an  outsider.  The 
spy  is  trusted  in  the  unmn^  themselves,  is 
elected  to  office.  When  he  falls,  suspicion 
blights  everybody. 

1  suppose  everyone  who  knows  the 
word  hates  **sabotage,**  hates  the  hidden, 
secret  destruction  of  an  emplovcr's  prop- 
erty by  an  employee.  But,  as  1  see  it,  spy- 
ing is  sabotage  committed  by  the  em- 
ployer upon  the  employee,  because  the 
unionist's  ronfidenre  in  his  fellow-;  i--  the 
best  property  that  he  has  got.  \\  iien  wc 
secretly  destroy  that,  we  dntroy  his  most 
valuable  property.  It  is  simply  sabotage 
reversed. 

Vou  remember  the  ancient  Roman 
worthy  who  use  to  end  his  letters  with  the 
remark    Delenda  est  Carthago — Carthage 

nni'^t  he  destroyed.  I  ran  put  the  thin:.' 
that  I  am  trying  to  say  in  these  terms: 


Delenda  esl  suspicio.  Suspicion  is  to  be 
destroyed  either  by  proving  what  you 
suspect  is  true  or  proving  that  it  is  false, 
in  any  case  by  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Anything  that  tends  to  chronic 
suspicion,  to  suspicion  that  cannot  be 
stopped,  is  let  loose  to  spread  like  tlie 
germs  of  a  disease.  That  strikes  a  danger* 
ous  blow  at  society.  Worse  than  any 
particular  evil  is  that  which  tends  to  con- 
fuse good  and  evil.  Worse  than  any  par- 
ticular war  is  that  which  tends  to  blur 
the  distinction  between  war  and  peace. 
The  [loisoning  of  peace  with  traitorous 
war,  the  poisoning  of  friendship  witJi  acts 
of  hostility  that  are  really  hate  while  still 
we  keep  the  false  face  of  friendship,  that 
seems  to  me  as  bad  as  anything. 

I  feel  hopeful,  in  spite  of  ail  that  I  have 
been  saying,  of  the  «id  of  this  black  day. 
1  feel  as  if  merely  turning  on  the  light,  as 
it  has  surf  Iv  l>een  turned  in  the  last  few 
years  on  this  spy  business,  is  going  to  do 
something  to  make  spying  impossible.  I 
have  found  nobody  that  wants  to  see  it 
aired.  I  have  found  nobody  that  wants 
to  see  the  light  turned  on.  I  believe  that 
we  need  nothing  more  expensive  than  light 
to  begin  the  end  of  its  days. 

GLEE  CLUB  AGAIN  WINS  IN  NEW  YORK 
The  Harvard  Glee  Club  won  the  seventh 

interi  nllegiaie  competition,  held  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  New  York  City,  last  Saturday 
evening.  Last  year  Harvard  won  final 
possession  <tf  the  first  trophy  offered  by 
the  University  Glee  Club  of  New  York 
City. 

Ten  colleges  competed  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  Saturday.  Each  glee  club  was 
composed  of  thirty  singers.  Harvard's 
program  consisted  of  Morley's  "Dainty, 
Fine,  Sweet  Nymph";  "I'p  the  Stre<>t"; 
and  Bantock's  "Give  a  Rouse,"  which 
every  contestant  sang.  The  judges  were 
Waller  Danirosch,  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Onhestra;  Henry  Had- 
ley,  associate  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra;  and  George  W. 
Chadwick,  director  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
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ABOUT  PitOPBSSIONAL  COACHING 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buixetin: 

Th**  supppstion  of  a  prominent  educator 
that  professional  coaching  in  athletics 
■should  be  abolished  at  the  colleges  prob* 
ably  does  not  mean  what  it  says. 

Professional  coaching  has  proved  most 
satisfactory  in  tlie  teaching  of  golf,  tennis, 
baaeball,  music,  dancing,  and  also  in  die 
iaadiing  of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
physics.  One  of  my  regrets  is  that  when 
at  College  I  took  so  little  advantage  of  the 
professional  coaching  available.  I 
learned,  I  won  honors  in  the  examinatioa, 
but  I  studied  in  an  amateur  way;  profes- 
sional coaching  would  have  made  my 
work  more  efident  and  more  valuable  to 
me  in  -after  life. 

There  is  no  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  professional  coach  for  mathe- 
matics or  music  and  the  professional 
•coach  for  baseball  or  golf. 

The  real  objection  is  only  to  the  so- 
called  professional  spirit;  but  again,  pro- 
fessional, in  die  sense  diat  a  piofetsiMMiI 
js  a  man  who  works  for  money,  b  not  the 
right  word. 

The  real  objection  is  to  the  making  the 
-victory  more  important  than  die  game. 

A  college  student  who  plays  a  <;ame  he 
dislikes  merely  because  it  will  help  him 
to  social  honors,  a  student  who  desires  his 
college  letter  nerdjr  because  it  Is  going 
to  affect  his  success  and  his  salary  as  a 
bond  salesman  or  as  an  instructor  at  a 
preparatory  school,  is  not  technically  a 
professional,  but  is  eves  more  objection- 
able than  the  man  who  has  been  a  pro* 

fessional  in  the  pn^t  but  continues  tO  play 
the  game  for  the  fun  of  it. 

We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  evil  merely  by 
making  rules  about  professionalbm.  It 
is  the  spirit  we  are  after,  and  that  cannot 
be  controlled  by  rules. 

An  amateur  championship  is  a  mis- 
nomer. An  amateur,  a  man  or  coU^ 
\vhich  plays  the  jrame  for  the  game's  sake 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  winning,  cannot  be 
a  champion.  Rules  against  professional- 
ism may  diminate  some  of  the  ranker 
forma,  but  no  rules  can  eliminate  the  pro- 


fessional spirit;  and  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
fessional  athletic  coach  wUl  hnit  the 
games,  not  help  them.  The  golfer  or 
tennis  player  who  cannot  get  professional 
coaching  will  stiffer  as  much  as  die  music 
pupil  or  student  of  mathematics  who  can- 
not get  professionals  to  leach  him. 

The  answer  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
victory  is  more  important  than  die  game. 
Let  each  college  set  its  own  standards  and 
live  up  to  them.  If  another  college  has 
different  standards,  let  us  nevertheless 
play  the  game  for  the  gmne's  sake  and  play 
those  colleges  which  give  us  good  gamea, 
games  which  we  enjoy,  whether  or  not 
they  have  exactly  the  same  rules  as  to 
eligibility  diat  we  have,  whether  they  em- 
ploy one  man  or  a  hundred  men  to  teach 
their  students  the  things  they  want  to 
learn. 

And  for  ourselves,  let  us  employ  pro- 
fessional coaches  so  long  as  their  teadi- 

ing  adds  to  our  enjoyment,  but  let  us 
preach  to  ourselves,  and  let  others  see, 
that  it  is  die  game  and  die  sport  that  we 
want  rather  than  the  victory  or  the  cham- 
pionship. 

R.  S.  Hale,  '91. 

Boston. 

HARVARD  RELAY  TEAM  WINS 

The  Harvard  relay  team  defeated  the  Dart- 
mouth team,  and  the  Harvard  freshman  relay  de- 
feated the  Ma».sachu.<(ett9  Institute  of  Tcchnolog>* 
freshman  team  in  the  Knights  «f  G>luflibiu  track 
BMSt  WM  in  Meehanict  Hdl,  Boitoii,  on  Sstntdsf 
evening.  The  university  team  was  composed  of 
W.  F.  Eaton,  "22,  J.  W.  Quinn.  '2.X  J.  A.  McCar- 
thy, '22.  and  J.  W.  Burke,  '23.  Harmd  took 
the  lead  in  the  first  lap.  and  won  by  ten  yards, 
although  Dartmouth  led  for  two  laps.  J.  D. 
Chase.  '22,  was  second  in  the  100-yards  dash, 
and  C  R.  Haueia,  "23,  waa  third  in  the  45-7ard8 
httrdles. 

WRESTLING  TEAM  WINS  AND  LOSES 
The  Harvard  wrestling  team  waa  defeated  by 
the  MatMehatelts  InsHtntv  «f  Teehnoloff  team. 
18  points  to  8,  at  the  Hemenway  C>-mna9ium 
on  March  2,  and  defeated  Princeton,  16  points 
to  ISk  ia  a  clooe  match  held  last  Satnidsf  after- 
noon at  Princeton.  Captain  Walker  was  unable 
to  wrestle  in  either  match  becanae  of  an  injury 
snitained  die  week  before. 
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BASKETBALL  TEAM  WINS  AND  LOSES 

Harvard  defeated  Brown  at  basketball,  31 
points  to  13,  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  on 
March  1 ;  and  was  defeated  by  the  Mas^sachusetls 
Institute  of  Technology,  19  points  to  18,  at  the 
Walker  Memorial,  Cambridge,  on  March  3.  Cap- 
tain McLeish  sprained  his  ankle  in  the  Brown 
game,  and  did  not  play  against  M.  I.  T. 

In  the  game  on  Friday  Harvard  led  through- 
out the  first  period  and  the  score  at  the  end 
of  the  period  was  14  to  7.  With  the  opening  of 
the  second  half  M.  I.  T.  began  to  score  fre- 
quently, and  within  a  few  minutes  both  teams 
had  fifteen  points.  Coleman  then  dropped  a  bas- 
ket for  M.  I.  T.  and  Tonen  scored  from  the 
fouMine.  Lowenthal  did  the  same  for  Harvard. 
Less  than  a  minute  was  left  to  play  when  Tonen 
won  the  game  for  M.  I.  T.  by  scoring  again 
from  the  foul-line.  The  summary  follows: 


Harvard. 
Pallo,  Hartley,  r.f. 
Lowenthal,  l.f. 
Sipp,  Miller,  c. 
Black,  r.g. 
Rudofsky,  l.g. 


M.  I.  T. 

l.g.,  Cook 
r.g.,  Hubbard 
c,  Coleman,  Bretting 
l.f.,  Storb,  Davidson 
r.f.,  Tonen 


Score:  M.  I.  T.  19,  Harvard  18.  Goals  from 
floor:  Cook  2,  Coleman,  Davison,  Tonen,  Low- 
enthal 4.  Pallo,  Rudofsky.  Goal  from  fouls: 
Tonen  9,  Lowenthal  6.  Referee:  Sonders.  Time: 
20-minute  halves. 


LACROSSE  SEASON  BEGINS 

Candidates  for  the  university  lacrosse  team» 
met  for  the  first  time  this  season  at  the  Varsity 
i'Auh  on  the  evening  of  March  3.  The  speakers 
were:  Coach  Percy  Catton,  '15,  and  Paul  Gus- 
lafson,  '12,  of  the  graduate  advisory  committee 
and  a  former  captain  of  the  Harvard  lacrosse 
team,  and  other  former  players.  The  captain  of 
this  year's  tram  is  T.  C.  Pratt,  '22,  of  Richmond, 
\'a.  The  first  practice  was  held  in  the  baseball 
cage  on  Monday  evening.  The  schedule  for  the 
university  team  includes  games  with  Princeton, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  U.  S. 
Militar>-  .Academy,  and  the  usual  league  games 
with  Cornell,  Hobart,  Syracuse,  and  Yale. 

FENCING  TEAM  WINS  AGAIN 

The  Harvard  fencing  team  defeated  the  Col- 
umbia team,  7  points  to  2,  last  Saturday  after- 
noon in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  Barsa  of 
Harvard  won  the  epeo  match.  The  Harvard 
fencing  team  has  not  been  defeated  this  season. 
It  will  meet  Yale  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium 
on  March  18. 

UNIVERSITY  SQUASH  CHAMPION 

D.  McK.  Key,  '22,  won  the  squash  champion- 
ship of  the  University  last  Saturday  by  defeating, 
W.  P.  Dixon,  '2.S.  the  runner-up,  15-6,  15-10,  and 
15-11. 


Harvard  Hall,  Shining  with  White  Paint. 


Two  Harvard  Stage  and  Costume  Designers 


OK  the  manv  Harvard  men  who  arc 
connected  Hitl)  tiie  American  stage 
— authors,  acton,  and  producers — 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  are  scene 
and  costume  desifrners — I.ee  Simonson. 
'09,  and  Robert  Edmund  Jones,  '10.  In- 
deed, they  are  among  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  of  the  many  Americans  who  work  in 
this  deparlnienl  of  the  theatre;  only  two 
or  three  others  may  be  considered  so  es- 
sential to  the  good  health  of  this  work. 
In  quite  individual  ways,  and  without 
afrreeinp  with  one  another  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  art»  they  have  contributed 
to  the  lore  of  scene-d<-> inning  in  America 
.H|)onianeou8  originality,  daring,  and  many 
fresh  ideas.  Thev  have  done  as  much  as. 
if  not  actually  more  than,  anyone  eliie  in 
this  country  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  scene  designing  and  color 
eflferts  in  a  theatre  which  has  lafzged  he- 
hind  the  Continental  sta^e  in  its  visual 
development. 

In  Harvard  College  Simonson  was 
ktidwn  priiicipailv  as  a  writer.  Hi-  hi>l> 
by  was  art;  and  he  wrote  about  it  in  tiie 
undergraduate  magazines  with  as  imuch 
dash  and  color  and  radicalism  as  his 
stage  scenery  now  portravs.  Atul  when  he 
sailed  for  Europe  after  graduation  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  pursuing  the  study 
of  art.  it  was  jienerally  considered  that  a 
good  writer  had  been  spoiled,  aif  urdinii 
to  H.  K.  Moderwell,  '12,  who  once  dis- 
cussed Simonson's  career  in  the  ThetUre 
Arts  Magazine.  Simonson  did  not  as- 
sociate himself  definilelv  with  anv  atelier 
in  Paris,  but  worked  at  various  times  in 
several  of  them  according  to  the  subjects 
in  which  he  was  especially  interested.  He 
went  also  to  Italy  and  other  countries; 
but  perhaps  the  most  impressionistic  mo- 
ments were  spent  at  Corsica  and  the  Midi 
where  his  eyes,  always  adiirst  for  color, 
were  nearly  drenche»l.  When  he  came 
back  to  the  United  States,  although  with 


no  intentinii  of  working  in  the  theatre,  he 
was  convinced  ihut  stabbing,  ilaring,  glow- 
ing colors  were  what  we  need. 

He  was  a  painter  in  New  York  City  at 
the  time  when  the  Washington  Square 
Players  were  organizing  for  the  experi- 
mental producing  of  plays  on  a  more  or 
less  amateur  stage.  Sunomson  responded 
to  an  invitation  to  design  srenerv  for  these 
pla)s,  few  of  which  were  of  the  humdrum 
sort  and  most  of  which  gave  him  scope  for 
original  work  in  design  and  coloring.  As 
the  \\  ashin^jton  Square  Flavers  progressed 
and  ventured  on  to  Broadway,  Simonson 
went  with  them.  During  the  war  the  or* 
ganisation  fell  apart.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Theatre  Guild,  and  produces  many 
notable  plays  quite  as  notably  as  they  are 
written.  Simonson  is  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  organization,  and  designs  moat  of 
the  scenerv.  Some  of  his  best  scenery 
has  Wen  for  "The  Faithful,"  "Iphigenia 
in  Taurus,"  *The  Power  of  Darkness,** 
•  Jane  Clegg."  "Pierre  Patelin."  "The 
Maiiiral  (.it\."  "Overtones."  "Sisters  of 
busannali,"  "The  Sea  Cull,"  "Sganarelle," 
and  **Liliom.*' 

Jones  was  a  graduate  student  and  as- 
sistant in  Fine  Arts  during:  the  first  vear 
after  his  graduation  from  Har>'ard  Col- 
lege; and  withal  somewhat  of  a  deraltory 
worker.  Moderwell  recalls  that  Jones  had 
in  his  room  a  picture  thai  he  wa«^  sup- 
posed to  be  painting  as  part  of  his  college 
work;  that  he  splashed  a  daub  or  two  of 
color  on  it  occasionally,  but  that  it  seemed 
to  '_'et  steadily  worse,  and  that  after  six 
months  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  des- 
paired of  him.  He  was,  however,  inter- 
ested in  costuming  and  scene  designing, 
haunted  the  theatres  in  Boston  wherever 
good  work  was  to  be  seen,  and  designed 
costumes  for  the  Hasty  Pudding  plays  and 
a  Dramatic  Club  performance.  He  then 
drifted  into  the  workrooms  of  Comstock 
&  Gest  in  New  York,  but  was  still  as 
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desultory  a  Hoikinun  as  he  had  l^n  be* 
fure.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  dU- 
ckarged. 

At  length  he  mailed  for  Europe,  remain- 
ed in  Florence  a  long  time,  and  finally 
went  to  Reinhardt's  famous  Deutsches 
Theatre  in  Berlin,  where  the  most  indi* 
vidual  things  were  then  being  done  for  the 
stage:  and  his  interest  was  piqued.  For 
several  months  he  was  in  and  out  of  that 
theatre,  studying  methods  used,  and 
experimenting.  He  finally  got  a  commis- 
sion for  a  forthcoming  play,  but  just  then 
he  was  forced  by  the  war  to  leave  Berlin 
and  retam  to  xScte  United  States.  In  New 
York  he  did  the  scenery  for  Granville 
Barker's  prodiirtion  of  France's  "The 
jMan  ^lio  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  new, 
bold,  and  quite  extraordinary.  He  then 
joined  the  staff  of  .Arthur  Hopkins,  and 
with  several  noted  actor<  and  playwrights, 
this  producer  and  Jones  have  put  on  some 
of  the  best  productions  which  have  ever 
appeared  on  the  American  stage. 

In  1016  Jones  wa«  commissioned  to  dft 
the  inner  scenes  and  interlude  costumes 
for  the  New  York  Shaksperian  Tercen- 
tenary "Caliban,"  ni  !  orK  hulcd  bv  do- 
ing nin<;t  of  the  work.  He  designed  some 
30U  costumes  with  amazing  speed;  and 
according  to  the  critics  his  part  of  the 
production  was  on  the  whole  the  best  of 
the  work.  Another  noted  work  of  his  was 
fur  the  Russian  Ballet  in  "Til  Eulen- 
spiegcl.** 

Jones  has  what  are  known  as  "advanced 

ideas"  about  the  future  course  of  the 
stage  which  are  applauded  by  some  work- 
ers in  the  theatre  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  condemned  by  others.  In  tlii>- 
new  manner  he  did  settings  for  I.ionil 
Barrymore*8  *'Mac  beth"  which  had  a  mixed 
reception.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
designs  for  ''Ri<liard  III."  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothinji."  "'Tlic  f}ir!lnla\  of  i!ic  In- 
fanta." "Good  Gracious  Annabelle,"  '"The 
Happy  Ending,"  •The  Devil's  Garden,** 
**A  Succe.ssful  Calamity,"  "The  Jest,"  and 
Percy  MacKayeV  "Washington."  In 
Jones's  work,  as  in  that  of  Simonson,  there 
is  no  touch  of  the  deadly  routine. 


DEGREES  AT  THE  MID-YEARS 
Harvard  University  awarded  149  de- 
grees at  the  mid-year  period.    Of  these, 

Iwentveipbt  were  posthumous  degrees 
granted  to  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
war. 

Hie  men  to  whom  the  posthumous  de- 
gree of  A.B.  "for  honorable  service  in  the 

war"  was  granted  were: 

Edward  B.  Cole,  '02,  Allen  M.  Sunmer, 
*04,  Robert  R.  Borden,  *06,  Aobert  H. 

Hogg,  '06,  Archibald  H.  Ramsay.  '07, 
Dillwyn  F.  Starr.  "08.  Charles  P.  Mc- 
Michael,  09,  Nathaniel  5.  Simpkins,  Jr., 
'OQ,  Henry  A.  Colt,  '10,  Harold  Marion- 
Crawford,  '11.  Carl  A.  Dudley.  '11.  Ed- 
ward  C.  Sortwell.  "11.  John  Whitall.  '11, 
Richard  M.  Dwyer,  12,  Charles  Fry,  '13, 
Addison  L.  Bliss,  *14,  Morton  C.  King,  *14, 
Arthur  J.  Brickley.  '16,  Oakley  0.  Over- 
ton. '16.  W  illiam  B.  Hinman,  '17,  and 
Herbert  W.  W  indeler,  '19. 

The  following  men  received  the  post- 
humous war  degree  of  S.B.:  Braxton  Bige- 
low.  '09.  Harold  C.  Kimball.  '12.  Harry 
G.  Byng,  '13,  Kol>erl  L.  Forbush,  13,  John 
C.  Cleave,  *14,  Philip  C.  Starr,  *14,  and 
Herbert  F.  Dickson.  '22. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-seven  post- 
humous war  degr^'s,  -iH  men  received  the 
A.B.  degree  and  ten  the  S.B.  degree. 
TWeniy-t  \rn  Masters  of  Arts  were 
created,  ele\en  Doilor-  of  Medicine,  six 
Doctors  of  Philosophy,  seven  Masters  of 
Education,  four  Doctors  of  Dental  Medi- 
cine, two  Doctors  of  Science,  two  Mastera 
in  An  liitci  tiir<-.  two  Masters  of  Business 
Administration,  one  Master  of  Science  and 
one  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LIBRARY  MATERIAL  BURNED 

Har\ard  L  nivfi>itv  lo-t  -<n<  ral  iii<f<i  of  lihrar)' 
material  in  a  fire  vtliicli  (le-ir<>\i-il  tin-  McNamee 
building  on  the  .South  »icle  ol  Brattle  St.,  just 
otttfifde  Ifanrartl  S(|uare.  on  March  1,  where  the 
McNiiiiii-'-  H<n>kl)it\iiin^  Co.  uji  111' at<'ii.  Tin* 
cases  conUincd  play*,  programs,  and  buoks  Khioh 
had  to  do  with  the  theatre  and  were  a  part  of 
tlif  K>>Tt  Jan-^rn  WenHell  Collection,  'llf  i>In;t 
of  the  Caustic-Claflin  ("<i,.  \*hi>  )>rint  tin-  Harvard 
Lmnpoon,  was  aUi*  <  iMii|il<-t>'K  (lr->!riiy<*il ;  the 
next  two  iiBues  of  the  Lampoon  will  be  delayed, 
at  the  printers  had  the  copy  for  them. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  HARVARD  CLUB 
One  of  the  most  saccetsful  of  the  thirty-nine 

annual  dinners  of  tin-  ^'a'.hinpton,  D.  C,  Har- 
vard Club  WM  held  at  the  Racquet  Qub  in  that 
city  on  FthnMxr  22.  One  hundied  and  four 
menben  and  guf-st*  wotp  prfsfnt. 

Walter  I.  McCdv,  '82,  Chief  Justice  of  tlw 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
presided  and  introduced  the  folbwing  tpeakata: 
E.  M.  Crotsman,  *96,  tit  St  Louis,  Pterident  of 

the  A;->i^>ciatcfl  Harvard  Clubs;  Mark  Sullivan. 
'00,  the  well'known  newspaper  writer;  and  Pro- 
fesMur  Austin  Wakenan  Scott,  LLA.,  W^,  of  the 

Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  Sullivan  discu&sed  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
He  said  that  the  most  important  thing  of  the 
Washington  Conference  was  the  Tolantary  snr- 
render  by  (".rcat  Britain  of  dominance  of  the  st-a. 
Tliis  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tiie 
world  when  a  nation  having  dominance  of  the 
^ea  paNp  it  up  e\<-f-pt  thrnuph  l>.ittle.  In  this 
sense  the  \\a*hinpton  (.'t>nference  was  ilie  equiv- 
alent of  nn\  (if  the  great  naval  l>aitl>'s  or  waia 
in  history.  Great  Britain  surrendered  not  to  an 
enemy  but  to  a  group  of  friends,  to  a  partner- 
ship of  which  she  remain*  one.  Dominance  on 
the  sea  is  now,  so  to  speak,  in  the  custody  of 
trustees. 

Mr.  Gro^s^man  spoke  of  tVir  activities  of  the  As- 
.»<>ciated  Har%ard  Clubs  and  outlined  the  plans 
for  the  coming  meeting  at  Cambridge  in  June, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be,  he  said,  the  largeat 
gathering  of  Hartard  graduates  ever  held. 

Professor  Scott  emphasized  the  growth  of  the 
Law  School  and  the  spread  of  its  influence  to 
all  English-spealcing  eounlries  as  well  as  to 
\arious  other  countries  kIio'-i'  language  is  not 
c>ur«.  He  attributed  thii*  growing  influence  fund- 
amentally to  the  genius  of  Langdell  in  establish- 
ing the  scientific  case-metliod  of  the  study  of 
law. 

Charles  T.  Tittmann,  IJ.B.  HIB,  aang  aeveral 
songs. 

Those  who  attended  the  dinner  were: 

B.  P  Mann.  70:  A  J  G.  Kan.-.  LL  B.  71: 
S.  B.  Ladd,  73;  Pickering  Dodge,  79;  C.  N. 
Osgood.  79;  W.  W.  Foster.  M.D.  82:  W.  I.  Mc- 
Coy. '82:  Harrv  Billings.  Kl:  F  A.  Delano.  '85; 

D.  I..  Ha/ard.  "8.5;  Arthur  K.-itii,  ■«'>:  S.  E.  Wins- 
low.  'H?>:  Waller  Graham,  '86;  F.  \  Harriinan. 
'88;  P.  J.  O'Callaghan.  '88;  Edmund  Piatt.  '88; 

E.  W.  Spalding,  'SB;  Charles  Warren,  119:  C.  H. 
Stone.  '91;  Percival  Hall.  '92;  F.  W.  Dallinper. 
'93:  R.  E.  Kline,  '93;  F.  E.  Farrington.  '94;  J. 
L.  Hyde,  'W;  H.  C  Marshall,  "94;  G.  T.  Weittel, 
"94;  Truman  Abbe.  W.  DuB.  Brookinc«.  '9^: 
W.  D.  Colling  K.  H.  Goodwin,  '9.'>;  E.  B. 
Kimball.  I.I..B.  '9.'',;  K.  M.  Grossman,  '96;  Wirt 
Howe,  '96;  Lynch  Luquer,  'S^;  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr., 
'00;  Marlborough  Chnrebill,  '00;  H.  D.  B.  Moore, 


"00;  Mark  Sullivan.  '00;  Crattan  Colvin,  LLB. 
•00:  J.  W.  Davi.lv'.  .  02;  \.  H.  Qark,  '03;  D.  D. 
I-.  McGrew.  '03;  W.  R.  Tuclterman,  "OS;  George 
Gibbs,  Jr..  '04;  Sidnev  Gunn,  "O*;  R.  H.  Hallelt, 
'04;  L.  S.  Hill.  Jr.,  '04;  W.  W.  Farnum.  '04; 
Carl  Kolb.  D.M.D.  05;  William  Sabine.  '06;  C 
V.  Imlay,  W;  C.  T.  Tittmann,  IL.B.  W;  C.  W. 
OfTut,  Jr.  IX.B  '09:  \ustin  W.  Scott,  LI.  B.  '09; 
J.  L  Barr.  '10;  Frederick  Moore,  '10;  Ward 
Shepard.  '10;  H.  G.  Dovle.  11;  C.  E.  McGuire, 
'11;  E.  D.  Rand,  11;  W.  R.  Vallancr,  Uw  '11-12: 
G.  C.  Henderson,  12:  H.  H.  Tryon,  '12;  E.  W. 
Bradford.  LL.B.  12;  J.  F.  Couch,  13;  M.  T. 
Fisher,  '13;  Monte  Appel,  LL.B.  '13;  A.  M.  Boal, 
•14;  W.  G.  Rice.  Jr.,  '14;  C.  H.  Weston.  *\4x  M. 
A.  Smith,  Grad.  '14-17;  R.  W.  Chubb,  '1.S:  Con- 
stant Southworth,  15;  T.  W.  Swctt.  '15;  H.  K. 
Urion,  LL.B.  '15;  Laurence  Curtis,  2d.  '16;  L.  R. 
Edminister.  '16;  R.  H.  Norweb.  '16;  D.  H.  Stan- 
lev,  '16;  Charles  Drechsler,  Ph.D.  '17;  Grcgory 
Hankin,  A.M.  '17;  M.  A.  Black,  '18;  Robert  Lit- 
tell,  '18;  J.  S.  Taylor,  '18;  J.  A.  Uanna.  LL.B. 
*18:  H.  S.  LeRoy,  LLB.  R.  E.  Dine,  Jr., 
LLB.  '21;  K  C  Lovett.  -21;  W.  C.  Van  Vleck. 
S.T.D.  ^21;  and  the  following  guests:  L  C.  At- 
water,  J.  K.  Clark,  Neyle  Colquitt,  A.  R.  John* 
son.  R.  H  T  'Avett,  N.  W.  MacClieMiey,  Sadin 
Saburi,  K.  bhinzaki. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  AMES,  la. 

At  a  dinner  Iteld  at  the  Slieldon-Munn  Hotel 
on  Febraary  4,  1993,  the  Harrard  Qnb  of  Amea, 
la.,  was  organized.  Henr>-  Gilman,  '15,  and  Ed- 
ward S.  Allen,  "09,  arere  chosen  president  and 
secretary,  respectively.  Eight  were  at  the  Matter; 
five  other  Harvard  men  wlio  live  in  Amfls  were 
unable  to  attend. 

HARVARD  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 

The  Harvard  Engineering  Society  had  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Yale  and  Princeton  Engineer- 

5ng  A-f^oriationx  in  \ew  York  on  Februarj*  9 
at  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City.  About 
eighty  men  were  present.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  '05, 
executive  vi(  r  |ire«ident  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone tt  Tek-grapii  Co.,  spoke  On  The  Telephone 
Business." 

ALL  SENIOR  DORMITORIES  FILLED 

.\11  the  rooms  in  the  senior  dormitories  were 
needed  to  fill  tlie  324  applications  recently  made 
by  members  of  the  junior  class  in  College;  the 
ap|)lications  of  thirty  otlu-rs  could  not  be  filled 
because  of  lack  of  space.  The  senior  dormitories 
and  the  number  of  men  assigned  to  them  fol- 
low: Grays.  61;  Hollis.  40;  Holworthy,  49; 
.Sloughton.  4.'>;  Tliaycr.  129.  The  thirty  men 
whose  applications  could  not  bo  filled  will  prob- 
ably be  assigned  to  rooms  in  one  of  the  other 
dormitories  in  the  Yard. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FEDERATION 
By  invitation  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Worcester,  the  midyear  meeting  of  the  New 
EDgland  Federation  of  Harvard  CIuIm  will 
he  held  b  that  city  on  Saturday,  March 
18. 

The  program  will  be  m  follows:  9 
A.  M.  to  10  A.  M.,  assembly  and  r^istra- 
tion  at  the  Worcester  Club,  1  Oak  St.;  10 
lo  11  A.  .M.,  business  nieetinji;  12  to  1  P. 
M.,  visit  to  one  or  two  uf  the  leading  in- 
dustrial plants  of  Worcester;  1  P.  M., 
luncheon  at  die  Tatnuck  Country  Club. 
The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  recrea- 
tion. 

The  formal  dinner  will  be  at  the 
Worcester  Club  at  6.30  P.  M.  The  speak- 
ers will  inclucje  President  Lowell  and  Pres- 
ident NeiUon  of  Smith  College.  Among 
other  matters  of  importance  to  be  dis* 
russed  will  be  the  participation  of  the 
New  England  Clulis  in  the  nieetinp  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  just  before 
Commencement. 

A  larpe  delegation  from  every  New  Eng- 
land Club  to  this  meeting  is  urgently  de- 
sired. Hie  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Qub 
of  Woroerter  it  H.  H.  Hartwell,  390  Main 
St.,  Worcester.  Mass..  and  those  who  ex- 
pect to  be  present  at  this  meeting  are 
urged  to  notify  him  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible.  He  will  be  glad  to  engage  hotel 
accommodations  if  desired. 

DISTINGUISHED  SWISS  VISITOR 
M.  GuIIIaame  Fatio  of  Geneva,  Smtzerland, 

will  speak  in  tlu-  Faculty  R<Mini  in  the  Harvard 
Union  on  Monday  evening  March  13,  at  8 
o'clock.  M.  Fatio  it  the  preaident  of  the  Comptoir 

frF!-ciini|ilr  jii'l  nri'-  i)f  tin-  forcnKmt  citizfns  of 
liie  hwiM  Ktrpulilic.    He  has  hi  rn  a  leading  man 

in  Geneva  In  shasil  every  pha»<-  of  its  life  He  . 
cornea  to  this  country  aa  the  official  repreM>nta- 
tive  of  the  IJniveraity  of  Geneva,  and  will  speak 
to  Harvard  mrn  and  at  other  American  colleges 
and  univeraities  on  the  special  advantages  whkh 
the  Unhrsnky  of  Geneva  will  offer  in  thie  coming 
summer  term  to  studrnts  of  politic'*  and  inti-ma 
tional  law.  He  will  speak  in  Knglish  and  his 
addnas  will  he  illiialrated  M.  Fatio  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  entertainment  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  in  Geneva  la»l  sunimm. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  announcea 
the  pablieation,  sinraltaneoiialy  in  New  York  and 

Ixindon.  of  "Trupiiayans  of  To-day."  This  is 
the  seventh  book  in  the  series  planned  by  the 
Soeiety  to  make  better  known  to  English  readers 
tlie  representative  living  men  of  South  America. 
The  earlier  votumes  are  "Argenthtea  of  To-Dsy," 
'"Hiili\ ian!<  of  To-Day."  "(Chileans  of  To  Day," 
•  Cubans  of  To-Day,"  "Paraguayans  o£  To-Day," 
"Penriana  of  To-Doy."  Ewh  book  contains  from 
TOO  !o  brief  biographies  of  the  leading  moD 
atid  women  of  the  country  and  forms  an  amplf. 
iied  IK'ho's  Who  of  the  republic. 

The  books  are  the  woi^  of  a  single  editor, 
William  B.  Parker.  *97.  are  illuotraled  by  numer- 
ous portraits,  and  ar>-  based  upon  authentic  data 
usually  derived  at  first  hand  and  collated  upon 
tlie  apot.  With  the  exception  of  *X]ab«ns  of  To- 
Day," whirh  was  published  in  New  York,  and 
"Uruguayans  of  To-Day,"  which  was  issued  in 
London,  the  books  first  sppeared  in  South  Amei^ 
ica,  as  s  rule  la  the  coontrr  of  their  origia. 

CALENDAR 

Satohday,  March  11. 
Basketball,  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  Cambridte; 
Harvard  fteahmen  vs.  Yale  freshmen,  at  New 

Haven.  . 

Wrestling,  Harvard  vs.  Brown,  at  Cambridge. 
THtA,  Lidoor  InterooNegiate  aieel,  at  New 
York. 

Sunday,  March  12. 
Appbton  Cbspol  servlee,  11  A.  M.,  pfssdwr, 
Rev.  SheiTsid  Billings,  of  Gmm  Sdmol,  Grotoo, 
Maaa. 

Lectnre  on  ■'AHlficial  Teeth,  Mouth  Coodillona 
governing  the  use  of  Plates,  Crowns,  and 
Bridges."  Dr.  F.  A.  Beckford,  Harvard  Medical 
Sehool,  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  IL 
Monday,  March  1.^. 
Lecture  by  Professor  R.  B.  Merriman  on 
"Queen  Elizabeth,"  Sanders  Theatre.  130  P.  M., 
(or  the  RadclifTe  Endowment  Fund. 

Friday,  Makch  17. 
Boxing,  nnlveraitjr  dumpioMlilp  finsls. 

S ATI  HI) AY,  March  18. 
Gymnastic   te^m.    Harvard   vn.    Princeton,  at 
Cambridge. 

Wrestling,  Harvard  vs.  Yale^  st  Cambridte; 
Harvard  Ireahmen  vs.  Yale  freshaien,  st  Cam> 
bridge. 

Sunday,  Masch  19. 

Appleton  Chapel  aorvioe,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Profei^.aor  Theodore  Gerald  Soarcs,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Lecture  on  "Phases  of  Water-metabolism  ia  in- 
fants," r>r.  Oscar  M.  Schloss  Harvard  Medioal 
School,  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 
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ALUMJNI  NOTES 

The  Alnnni  AHociatiOD  on  raqoest  wUl  give  the  addreiMs  of  Hazvaid  men. 


*7S— The  Boaton  Authors'  (Hub  gave  ;i  (  ouipli- 
mentary  dinner  to  Hon.  Robert  Grant  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  Boaton,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  24. 
Among  the  apeakera  were:  William  R.  Thayer, 
'81,  Profaaaor  Blka  Perry,  and  Arthur  S  Pier, 
*9S,  of  die  Youth's  Compmiion. 

'77 — Joan  Cany,  a  granii-daiightfr  of  Josiali 
B.  Millet  and  daughter  of  Arthur  G.  Carey,  '14, 
was  bom,  Feb.  23,  1922. 

77 — John  du  Pais  is  a  mrmbfr  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Harvard  Cilubs  on  War 

Memorial  and  the  Fature  Phjnical  Oevelopment 
of  the  Unimaity. 

W— George  B.  de  Gendorff,  who  drew  the 
plans  for  the  llai  vard  Stadilun,  ha-^  trcr'nlly  been 
called  to  Baltimore  aa  a  conaulting  architect  in 
regard  to  the  aile  and  fonn  of  a  propoaed  muni* 
cipal  stadium  in  that  citf. 

"92 — Richard  W.  Ha!e  haa  been  elected  vice- 
preaident  and  treasurer  of  the  Maaaachuaetta 
Cremation  Society.  He  ia  alao  a  diroetoir  of  that 
aocietr. 

*93— Jam(.-s  A  w  :]J.  I  's  addiaaa  ia  the  Hawaiian 
Thut,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

*M--Bhnr)r  C  Greene  haa  been  ekeled  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Massachusotta  Cremation  Society. 

"96 — ^Anoa  A.  Lawrence,  who  haa  been  travel- 
ling abroad  for  some  time,  is  at  present  in  India. 

'97_Wllliani  £.  Dowty.  B.D.  (Epia.  Theol. 
School)  '02,  who  has  been  since  1905  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Maldoo,  Nfass.,  \m»  accepted  a 
call  to  l)ecotne  Dean  of  All  Sainta'  Cathedral, 
Spokaoe,  Waah.  He  will  talce  up  hia  dniiea  early 
In  May.  Whm  lir  --nc^  to  Spokuehe  will  find  in 
that  city  the  following  Harvard  men  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Church:  Her- 
man Page,  "88,  Biahop  of  Spokane;  Leonard  K. 
.Smith,  "97;  and  I.  H.  Miller.  '14 

"99 — Francis  R.  .Stoddard,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel, Ordnance  O.  R.  C,  has  been  appointed  Div- 
ision Onbiance  Officer  of  the  98th  dllHaion  of  thei 
organizfd  re-icrvc?,  V.  S.  Vrmy.  Hr  has  also 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Pen-iion  (Commis- 
sion of  thf  State  of  New  York. 

'01— 'Roger  D.  Swaim  has  been  elected  clerk 
of  the  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society,  of  which 
aociety  he  is  also  a  director. 

'04— A  daughter,  Priacilla,  waa  born,  Jan.  26, 
1922,  to  Arthur  H.  Damon,  LLB.  'OT,  and  Mar- 
gery (Spicer)  Damon,  at  Brooklim-,  Ma»s. 

'05 — Fitch  H.  Haskell  is  on.-  of  the  Jury  of 
Design  selected  by  the  Allied  .\rchitecta  Associa- 
tion of  Los  .\ngelcs  to  design  the  New  Hall  of 
Justice  and  County  Jail. 


LL3.  "OS— Benjamin  R.  C.  Low.  A.B.  (Yale) 
'02,  was  married  at  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  15.  1922,  to  Miss  Virginia  Wagner. 
Low  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Low,  Miller 
&  Co.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Low  will 
live  at  103  Eaat  96th  St 

'06 — Saul  S.  Gordon  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent-treasurer of  Harry  Gordon  &  Co.,  insurance, 
with  offices  at  79  Milk  St.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 

'07 — Edward  FJallantini"  has  written  two  songs, 
"Palazzo  Pagani"  and  "Love's  Creed,"  which 
have  recently  been  published  by  G.  Schinner, 
New  York  City. 

W— Raymond  O.  Brackett  haa  been  made  a 

Chevalier  de  la  Legion  J'llonnwr.  He  waa  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  naval  aamoe  during 
the  war,  and  ia  now  aanior  vioe<caamander  of 

the  .Am-rirjm  Legion.  Hc  waa  personal  guide 
to  Marshal  l  och  during  the  latter's  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

'07— DiuUey  U.  Dorr  haa  been  elected  a  direo' 
tor  af  llw  Maaaaehttietta  Cremation  Society. 

W— Robert  D.  Thomson,  formerly  with  L.  V. 
Eatea,  Inc.,  indoatrial  engineers,  of  Chicago^  has 
become  a  conaulting  engbMar  for  the  Hoiilton 

Beach  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wia.  Hia 
address  is  113  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Racine. 

'07 — .\  daughter,  Catherine  Emily  Welch,  waa 
bom,  Nov.  27,  1921,  at  Bemis,  Tenn.,  to  George 
C.  Welch  and  Lois  (Jackson)  Welch.  Welch  ia 
superintendent  of  tltc  Bemis  CottOP  tfUlt  a 
branch  of  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

'07-^ynia  Woodman  baa  realgned  aa  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lowell  division  of  the  Bay 
State  Cotton  Corporation,  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  since  1908.  Hia  home  addreaa  ia  73 
Mansur  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

'06 — William  H.  Cliff  has  been  elected  secretary 
■  f  the  Home  Market  Club,  of  Boston,  to  succeed 
Thomas  O.  Marvin,  now  chairman  of  the  United 
Statea  Tariff  Conunlaaion. 

"08  -R.  ^fereditb  Langstaff  is  secretary  to 
(Chairman  William  \.  Prendergast  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  die  State  of  New  York. 
Langataff  ia  alao  assistant  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mission. Its  offices  are  at  30  Church  St.,  Borough 
of  Manhattan. 

'09— Robert  Swaaey  baa  written  a  novel  en- 
rided  '^KendalPa  Sister,**  which  waa  pnbliahed 

through  Little,  Rrowri  &  Co.,  Feb,  2.''>.  1922. 

'10— Francis  W.  Davis  haa  retired  from  the 
Pierce- Arrow  Car  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  in  various  capaci- 
ties since  1910,  for  the  past  six  montlis  as  con- 
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•lilting  engineer  in  charge  of  truck  design,  test- 
ing, and  quality.  He  plans  to  enter  Ihe  automo- 
tire  field  as  an  independent  consulting  engineer. 

'11 — A  collection  of  portrait  sketches  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Washington,  drawn  from  lifn 
by  Gluyas  Williuu,  are  on  exhibition  at  the  new 
print  roomt  in  Geodepeed*a  Bookslmp,  9  A  Aah- 
burton  place,  Boston.  In  the  collertion  ar^ 
•ketches  of  President  Harding,  Vice  President 
Coolidge,  Sccrrtarics  Weeks,  Hoovi  r,  Hughes, 
and  Mellon,  r\  Postmaster-General  Hays,  Sena- 
tors Lodge,  Borah,  Hale,  Johnson,  and  Smoot. 
Williams  Is  working  on  Life. 

'12 — The  engagement  of  Arnold  W.  HunneweU 
to  Mias  Mary  Copley  Amory,  a  attter  of  Robert 
Amory,  '(Vi.  has  hfon  announrrd. 

'12— William  H.  Mansfield  is  district  plant  en- 
gineer for  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone- &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ca 
His  home  address  is  207  .\very  St.,  Decatur,  C.a. 

T^—Rohinson  Murray  is  secretary  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Pennaylvaaui  Chocoltte  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Hfs  addreaa  it  747  So.  Linden  Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

'12 — John  Simpkins,  formerly  with  Bond  & 
Goodwin,  lMidcei%  la  trfth  Blake  Bros.  A  Co,, 
hnnkfT*.  Boston.  He  Is  in  charge  of  the  tradfaig 

department.  • 

^2— Menry  0.  Wellman  is  teaching  history  In 
the  High  School  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

*1S— A  son,  Henry  Warder  Carey,  wss  bom, 
Feb.  11,  1922.  to  Heniv  I!.  Cai.v  and  Margaret 
(Bacon)  Carey,  of  617  West  113th  St,  New  York 
CItf. 

*IS— Watson  W.  Lee  is  an  advertisinc  solicitor 
'with  the  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  ^\  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  He  is  selling  adverlisins 
space  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  in 
Western  PHtnsylvanla,  West  Virginia,  and  New 
York  City,  l.e^^  (handed  his  name  from  Leon- 
hauaer  over  a  year  ago.  His  bone  address  is  35 
Msmnie  Ave:,  Larchmont;  N.  Y. 

14— Thomas  G.  Brennan*s  addiess  Is  117  Wall 
St..  New  York  City. 

'14 — A  daughter,  Joan  Carry,  was  horn,  Feb 
23.  1922,  to  Arthur  C.  Carry  and  Mrs.  Carey. 

'14 — ^Talbot  O.  Freeman  is  manager  of  the 
Hartford  Home  Co..  Travelers  Building.  700  Main 
Sl,  Hartford,  Conn.  His  Itome  address  is  37 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

14— .\va  W.  Poole  is  president  and  ^rene.ral 
manager  of  th»«  Poole  Piano  Co.,  ('amhridge. 
Mass. 

•14— Pitman  B.  Potter,  \  M.  'Uk  Ph.D.  18. 
who  is  .Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Wisron«in,  will  give  courses  on 
*njitaniational  Law"  and  "International  Orgaoisa- 
tkm"  at  the  Univer^ty  of  Chleago  during  the 
coming  '■iinitncr  rjuarter. 

'14— Jo»eph  D.  Taylor.  LL.B.  '17,  changed  his 
addreas  fron  39  Goiut  St.,  to  16  A.  AsUnuton 


Place  when  the  Boston  Legal  .\id  Society,  of 
which  he  is  general  counsel,  moved  into  its  new 
quarters  at  the  latter  address.  On  the  staff  of 
the  Society  are  the  following  Harvard  men: 
Richard  S.  McCabe,  I.I  H.  'IT.  \rthur  M  Reed, 
16.  LLB.  '21,  William  C.  Plunkett,  18,  LLB.'21. 
and  P.  Nichoiss  PetrocelB,  Law  *n.  The  eon- 
nectiOQ  between  the  Ijiw  School  and  the  Boston 
Society  has  grown  closer  since  the  organization 
of  a  group  of  fifteen  men  in  the  School  who  call 
themselves  "the  Harvard  Associates"  end  give 
part  of  their  time  to  the  Society.  They  are  also 
members  of  the  Harvard  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

15— Paul  L  Rahenold  is  with  the  Sagna 
Sugar  Co.  His  addreaa  is  P.  O.  Box  2SQB.  Ha* 
vana,  Cuba. 

'16 — William  Dillon  &  Son.  accountants,  audi- 
tors, etc,  of  wilich  firm  Schuyler  Dillon  is  a 
member,  have  moved  their  ofBces  frmn  67  Milk 
St..  to  177  State  St.,  Boston. 

'16 — A  daughter.  Edith  Forbes  I.yman,  was 
bom.  Feb.  7.  1922,  to  Arthur  T.  Lyman  and  Mar- 
j^aret  (Riee)  Lyman. 

'17-  Nnrm.nn  B  \rnes  was  married  at  Gren- 
ada, Miss.,  June  9,  1921,  to  Miss  Mary  Olive  Jen- 
nings.  Norman  is  in  charge  of  die  department 
of  El'^ctriral  Fnfrin<-.Tinc  .it  George  Washinptnn 
University.  His  address  is  1409  2l8t  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'17— Francia  B.  Dean  is  associated  with  Wm. 
Elliott  Graves,  financial  publicity,  221  Ellsworth 
Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

*17 — Walter  S.  Mack,  Jr..  has  been  elected 
vioe-preddent  of  the  Bedford  Mills,  Ine.,  of 

New  York  City. 

'17 — The  engagement  of  Francis  T.  Spaulding 
to  Miss  Snsaa  Thompson,  (RadcUfe)  '70,  has 
been  annotuwed. 

1ft— James  Coggeshall,  Jr.,  is  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  First  National  Corporation 
of  Boston,  with  offices  at  111  West  Monroe  St., 
Chicago. 

'18 — Raljih  Ilnrween  and'  Charles  Blount,  Jr^ 
'18.  both  rif  whom  are  attending  technical  schools 
in  Europe,  spent  their  Christmas  vacation  togetlnr 
in  St.  Moritz. 

Grad.  '18-21— Chen-Peng  Chin  is  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  China.  His  address  is  .An  Kc 
Chuang,  Lan  Hsien.  Chih  Li  Province,  China. 

19— The  engagement  of  Fanenil  .Adams,  Lsw 
'22.  to  Miss  Rose  A.  Bradley  ha-s  hern  announce*!. 

'19  -Charles  J.  Coulter  was  married,  Feb.  15, 
1922,  at  New  York  City,  to  Miss  Helen  L.  S. 
Trevor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coulter  will  go  to  Tvxedo 
Park  on  their  return  from  Europe.  ' 

'19 — .\rthur  L  Pitman  is  at  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per mill  of  the  Eastern  Msnufacturing  Co.,  South 
Brewer,  Me.  He  is  assistant  director  of  the  Ban- 
gor station.  School  of  Chi*mii\i!  Fnpint'erins 
Practice,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  lechnology. 
His  address  Is  903  Hammond  St,  Bangor,  Me. 
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*19— Celian  Ufford  is  a  "scholar  in  theology'' 
at  the  Meadvillp  Theological  School,  Mfadville, 
Pa.  From  April  to  Novemher  next  he  will  siudv 
at  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
ChioAgOk  and  urill  then  return  to  Meadville. 

*19— iPhfllp  Zieh  wu  married  at  Baltimore, 
Oct,  29,  ]'>2].  to  Miss  Kathervn  McGee. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zach's  addrcM  is  530  East  22nd 
Brootclyn«  N.  Y. 

'20 — The  enpafjement  of  T.cland  B.  Evans  to 
Misfl  Marjory  Parsons  of  Syracnsev  N.  Y,,  has 
been  announced. 

*20— Eliot  C  French  is  businesa  manager  of 
the  ChrUtian  Register,  16  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Hia  hooM  addreaa  ia  €04  PletMDt  St,  Camon, 
Mats. 

"aiMR.  E.  Kinhall  is  with  the  bank  of  Bishop 

&  Co..  Ltd.,  Honolulu.  T.  H.  His  address  is  in 
care  of  £.  C.  Molt-Smith,  Box  395,  Honolulu. 

'20— William  F.  Manley  la  irfth  Utde.  Brown 
.&  Co.,  publishers,  Boston.  His  pvesent  address 
is  39  Irving  St.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"20 — ^William  h.  Nolan  was  among  the  »ucces»- 
fnl  candidates  in  the  recent  examination  for  ad- 
nisrion  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Nolan  b  irith 
the  bankin<!  .>n'!  hrnkerag)-  hniiAc  of  Homblower 
ft  WeekH,  60  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

*20— 'Henry  W.  Patterson  was  married,  Oct.  24, 
1921,  at  the  First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Nichols.  Patterson  i«  on  the 
Youth's  Companion,  881  Commonwralth  Ave., 
Boston.   His  home  address  is  Wayland,  Mass. 

*20^T.  S.  Randall's  address  is  9  Sontfa  Saint 
Albans  St..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

'20 — Benjamin  Ulin  is  with  Iiis  father  in  the 
American  Clothing  Syndicate»  Inc.,  Hanover  and 
Union  Sts.,  Boston.  His  hmne  addreia  ia  190 
Ruthvrn  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

'20  The  engagement  of  Francis  W.  Willett  to 
Miss  Katberine  Teny  Thornton  of  New  York 
Gtjr  haa  been  annomioed. 


LLB.  '20— Bartletl  A.  E.  Emery  is  practiring 
law  with  Mir^li      &  Fraser.  Toledo,  0. 

A.M.  '20  Clark  li.  Slover  is  an  instructor  at 
Oregon  .Agricultural  College.  His  addreaa  ia  406 
N.  13th  Sl,  Comvallis,  Ore. 

M.D.  "SO— The  engagenent  of  Wmthrop  D. 
Scudder  to  Mi!'^  Marion  Doten,  (SiBumna)  *17, 
has  been  announced. 

Bus.  Sflh.  '2(K-1tobert  C  Toare.  A3.  (Ifon- 
mouth)  '16,  is  assistant  to  the  auditor  of  the 
Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  His 
home  addreas  la  1187  Creenleaf  Ave,  Chioago^ 
lU. 

*ZI— Franeis  M.  Bacon,  3d,  is  a  student  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  England. 

'21 — William  R.  Baldwin  ia  a  first-year  student 
at  di0  Harvard  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Busineia  Ad* 

ministration.  He  is  living  at  46-')  Bro.idw.iy. 
Cambridge.  His  permanent  address  is  144  Main 
St..  Hyannis,  Mass. 

'21— toward  W.  Conover  is  a  firsl-year  student 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  His  address  in  Cam> 
bridp*'  R  Plympton  .St  His  home  address  is 
122  Morgan  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

OBITUARIES 

Grad.  "81-84 — .Abram  Van  Eps  Youmc,  Ph.B, 
Ph  C.  <Univ.  of  Mich.)  '7.S.  Died  at  Henderson- 
ville,  N.  C.  Dec  23,  1921— Since  188S  he  had 
been  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Northwestern 
University.  He  was  an  assistant  in  chemistry  at 
the  Univeraity  of  Michigan  in  1875-77,  and  at 
Harvard  in  1084415.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Amrriciin  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Chemistry  Society,  and  auth- 
or of  "The  Elementarr  Principle*  of  Cliemistry.'' 

S.T.B.  "81-^  Arthur  M^rki.ey  Ji  nv,  \  B.  f  \n- 
tioch)  77.-^  Died  at  Davenport,  la.,  Jan.  2,  1<*22. 

S.T.B.  '09 — DoivALn  <:ampbk.i.i.  McCallum, 
AJ3.  (Kentucky  Coll.)  '07.     Died  September, 
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fakliihcd  weekir  <turin|  the  CoUe|te  tmt  (trom  October  le  Jaly)  bjr  the  Himra  Bolletln.  Inc.,  for  the  Himril  Alumni  AHoeiailU. 
Pi»LicATifiN  OFFici,  50  State  St.,  Bi.ston,  Ma»».  Bditoiiial  OrpicB.  it  PLVMrroN  St.,  CAMai(ii>oa,  Mass. 

MnttTsd  ti  SutnJ  CUii  Mminr,  Ckiiiir  7.  /g/o,  at  iht  Pm-Ofit  at  Bttun,  M»lt,,»»dT  «*«  Att  %f  Utrih  J,  /Sjt). 

Aonsal •■btcriptioa, f4i  Sinflc  Copies,  tl  Ctnm  f»rci(B  mmu(c.  40  eeau  •  ycsr.  aentlUacc  tbovM  ht  m»dt  br  i«ti«l«r«4 
Isnar,  w  k>y  chsck  or  pMiaJ  ••Set  m  ik*  artef  of  ifcc  Hamni  •■Itatm,  lac.  A  Mkseriksr  who  wtakas  t*  ahasHsM  Ms  MkscrtMiM 
•feMMgIra  sMiMMtkMaftetksftnltsraslntiMi  o(bcrw{NitwlUbcMMnM4tkstk««WMtlt«pCMihiM. 


OPVMBMS  AMD  0.I.ICTOK*  or  Thi  Ma««..o  SVUSTIN.  INS. 
Hnry  M-  WlllUmt,  t$,  rrtiUmU.  M.  a.  DeWolfc  Howe,  'I7.  John  W.  Hillowfll,  "ot. 

WllUaai  T.  Reid,  Jr., '01,  Tr««iam*  )ebn  D.  Merrill,  (r^.  John  R  ichirdioo  , 'r*. 

J.  W.  D.  Sejrmomr,  '17,  Cltk.  CktrUe  Jackmn,  °ot,  Robert  F.  Daacaa, 

C.  CMk  KlHfcall/so. 


Orvmaas  *n»  OmMTOita  «r  thb  MAavAao  alvmni  AaaeciaTioN. 
Wmtaa  C.  B*y<M,  "16,  PruUtnt, CUn|*-  rrtaklto $.  BilliBM.  tj. Wo<»d««ck, Vl.  Uat<os     ManrJo,  •91,  Hew  Yvtk.  * 

WaUlagloo  Weill,  90,  yut-Prnidm  ,t<Mon.         J.  L.  L«»et,  Ph.D.  o; , CamkfUfl*.      John  W.  Prentlu.'qS,  New  York. 
rndtHckR  Martin,  91 ,  f  l«-i>r<wWni(,  New  York.  John  D.  Merrill,  'tq,  CimbfMfr.  NaibaolelP.  Aver, -oo.  Boelon. 

WMBsaT.  Rei4,Jr.,'ei,  rrMiarer, BlookUae.       jaecph  W   Lund.  90,  Boeten.  Samuel  S.  Onirr.'oi  Concord, N.  H. 

J.W.0.larsW«r'l7,0Mir«rt«irtt«y,GaBlk«U(e.  WelliB|tton  WrII..  go.SeetOB.  WUIIarn  T.  ReU,Jr.,'oi,  BraeUlBC 

Janoilab  Smith ,  J  r. .  '9*,  CBmbri4gB.      Ricbart  Oerb* ,  'o|.  New  YMk. 

■.M.<iliiiiBH,'<6,iul«ib.  tetknf  WMla|Mi.>u,aiMMlM. 
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News  and  Views 

Th*  UnaoiM  ^  convention  of  the  As- 
ia forfwf .  sociation  of  College  and 
University  Unions  was 
held  at  the  Harvard  Union  last  week. 
Fifteen  delegates,  ineluding  two  from 
Canadian  iiniversities,  were  in  attendance. 
It  is  rehiteil  ihat  a  dele<ratt'  from  an 
Anurican  university  in  the  Middle  West 
Ha«>  ftiled  with  astonishment  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  student  waiters  in  the  Harvard 
UiuoB,  for  be  had  come  East  with  the  idea 
dut  nobody  at  Harvard  ever  had  to  work 
for  his  living.  Another  spectacle  that  at- 
tracted attention  was  of  the  horn  rimmed 
variety — a  decoration  of  the  human  face 
apparently  quite  unknown  at  one  of  the 
colleses  repref^'nted  in  the  {-onvenlion.  If 
it  v\a>  rie<  fssary  to  come  to  ('arid>ridj:e  to 
receive  enli'ihlenment  on  aspe<'ts  of  Har- 
vard life  so  familiar  as  these,  it  would  be 
idle  to  ask  how  many  things  the  Harvard 
representatives  at  the  convention  learned 
from  the  visitors.  In  this  matter  of  recip- 
rocal enlightenment  it  happens  with  a 
somewhat  discouraging  frequency  that 
Harvard  has  more  to  learn  about  her  sis- 
ter institution"-  than  they  about  her. 

Besides  learning  about  them,  thf-rc  is 
much  to  learn  from  them.  For  tlli^^  k  a-nii 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  Har- 
vard is  taking  part  in  such  a  convention 
as  that  of  last  week.  If  our  own  Union — 
a  pioneer  in  its  field — has  not  consistently 
realtied  the  expectations  with  which  its 


work  was  begun,  if  it  has  developed  in 
directions  which  may  not  be  precisely 
paralleled  elsewhere,  it  must  have  aocum* 
ulated,  through  its  many  years,  a  wealth 
of  suggestive  experience.  In  "swapping" 
thb  for  the  experience  of  others,  to  what- 
ever extent  they  may  be  the  g;ainers,  we 
are  confident  that  points  of  great  value 
to  Harvard  are  surr  to  come  to  light.  The 
Lnion  lias  notoriously  taken  on  new  vi- 
tality under  the  recent  changes  in  its  con- 
duct. It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  the 
interchange  of  ideas  within  its  walls  last 
week  will  lead  to  still  farther  improve- 
ments. 

To  this  end  there  is  no  surer  road  than 
a  true  understanding  of  the  purposes  to 

which  a  college  or  university  union  of 
the  higheist  tvpe  niav  Ih*  devoted.  These 
havp  been  admirably  stated  with  respe<^t 
to  Hart  House  at  Toronto  University,  a 
memorial  union  of  rare  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness, which  was  represented  at  the 
convention  by  its  Warden,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bickersteth,  a  graduate  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  The  Founders  of  die  House  de- 
clare it  to  be  their  prayer  that  it  "may 
serve,  in  the  generations  to  come,  the  high- 
est interests  of  this  university  bv  drawing 
into  a  common  icUowship  the  mendn-rs 
of  the  scM-ral  rol leges  and  faculties,  and 
by  gathering  into  a  true  society,  the  teach- 
er and  the  student,  the  graduate  and  the 
undergraduate;  further  that  the  members 
of  Hart  House  may  discover  within  its 
walls  the  true  education  that  is  to  be 
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found  in  good  fellowaliip,  in  friendly  dis- 

putati>)ii  and  ddbate,  in  the  conversation 
<if  wiNT'  and  earnest  men. in  music, pictures, 
and  the  play,  in  the  casual  hook,  in  sports 
and  gam<»i  and  the  niaistery  of  llie  bod)/' 
Nor  ifi  this  all,  for  as  the  home  wn  used 
in  wartime  for  the  training  of  soldiers,  it 
is  dedicated  henceforth  to  *'arniing  youth 
with  sirenplh  and  supph-nes?  of  limb,  with 
daritv  of  mind  and  depth  of  understand- 
ing and  with  a  spirit  of  true  religion  and 
high  endeavor.** 

Here  is  a  program  for  Unions  in  gen* 
eral    which    Har\'ard    with  whatever 
changes  in  detail  the  local  conditions  may 
demand— would  do  well  to  make  its  own. 
•    •  • 

Two  The  Supreme  Court  of  Maasa- 
T*""**      chusetts  has  recently  removed, 

Attorney*.  •       «•  i_ 

for  malfeasance  m  omce,  the 

District  Attorneys  of  Middlesex  and  Suf- 
folk Counties,  respectively,  the  most  im- 
portant counties  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Hiereupon  the  duty  devolved  on  Governor 
Cojt  to  select  men  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and 
he  appointed  E.  P.  Saltonstall,  '94,  LL.B. 
'97,  of  Ne^slon,  for  Middlesex  County,  and 
T.  C  O  lirien,  '08,  Law  08-11,  of  Boston, 
for  Suffolk  County. 

In  many  ways  these  two  Harvard  men 
are  about  as  unlike  as  they  could  be. 
There  was  a  Saltonstall  in  the  cla-s  of 
1612.  the  first  class  which  jiradnated 
from  Harvard  College,  and  the  family 
name  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the 
Harvard  Catalogue  ever  since.  The 
O'Briens  came  al<mg.  as  far  as  Harvard 
(.ollege  is  concerned.  alnio.>it  exacllv  250 
vears  after  the  Saltonstalls.  The  Saltt>n- 
stall  who  is  now  District  Attorney  for 
Middlesex  County  prepared  for  Harvard 
College  at  Hopkinson's  School,  then  the 
most  **selecl,"  and  very  likely  the  best, 
private  school  in  the  roninnmilv:  while 
he  was  at  nar\ai<I  he  i>elon;:ed  to  the  "ex- 
clusive" clubs  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  athletics.    0*Brien  graduated  from 


the  Boston  Latin  School,  a  public  school. 

He  earned  his  way  through  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  Law  School  by  working  as  a 
ticket  clerk  and  trainman  for  the  Boston 
J!k  Albany  Railroad;  he  was  not  a  member 
of  any  Harvard  eluhs  and  was  never  heard 
of  in  the  social  or  athletic  life  of  the  Col* 
lege.  Saltonstall,  now  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  bar,  made  a  great  financial  sacrifice 
when,  contrary  to  his  own  desire-s  and 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  he  accepted 
the  appointment  from  Governor  Cox. 
O'Brioi,  possessing  a  sense  of  public  duty 
no  less  than  Saltonstairs,  was,  doubtless, 
glad  to  receive  the  salary  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  Suffolk  County. 

We  du  not  want  to  be  boastful  about 
these  appointments.  Other  colleges  have 
bimed  out  men  like  Saltonstall  and 
0*Brien.  Nevertheless,  we  may  be  for- 
given if  we  "point  with  pride"'  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
was  called  on  to  fill  two  important  oflices 
under  unusual  and  trying  ccmditions,  after 
searching  the  bar  of  each  county  for  law* 
yers  of  good  repute,  ability,  and  integrity, 
he  chose  two  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege whose  environment  has  been  so  dis- 
similar. 

•    •  • 

The  Tamed  To  listen  to  Dr.  Alljert 
Collate  Student  \[.,„s,l,ridge's  description 
of  earlv  student  davs  ui 
Europe,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute  in  Boston,  is  to  conclude  that  the 
modem  college  student  has  been  fairly 
well  tamed.  '^Wherever  clerks  meet  to- 
gether," said  Friar  Bacon,  "as  happen?  at 
Paris  and  Oxford,  they  shake  the  world 
with  their  feuds,  their  contentions,  and 
their  vices.**  In  his  report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  of  1920-21,  as  Dean  of  Har- 
vard College.  Prf)frs'ior  Veomans  says  that 
he  rin(l>  the  sliidenis  at  Harvard  of  the 
present  day  "serious  and  responsible." 
Between  those  two  statements  lie  centuries 
of  development  and  change. 
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Discussing  collf-rc  discipline  in  the 
Dartmouth  Alumni  Magazine,  Professor 
F^dwin  J.  Bartlftt.  Emeritus,  one  of  the 
rn(i->!  rniinenl  of  Darlmmilli  tea*  Iiers.  re- 
counts some  of  the  ten-r  innincnts  of  stu- 
dent life  in  that  inslitulion  as  he  knew 
them  years  ago:**.  .  .  removing  «n  offend- 
inj:  stcyve  from  a  recitation  room  and 
throwing  if  into  the  river;  firing  a  gun  so 
lieavily  loaded  as  to  brealc  320  panes  of 
glass,  in  front  of  tlie  buildings,  in  retalia- 
tion for  offensive  discipline;  turning  the 
orrupants  out  of  a  dilapidated  building 
and  razing  it  to  the  ground:  tarring  and 
featliering  a  bad  man;  blowing  a  horn  in 
recitation;  wrecking  a  bookstore." 

Such  disorders  were  by  no  means* 
peculiar  to  Dartmouth.  At  Harvard  the 
students  often  resorted  to  similar  methods 
of  direct  and  no  less  effective  action — 
^tiing  off  a  bomb  in  the  Chapel*  leaving 
the  Commons  in  a  body  as  protest  against 
the  sort  of  food  served  llirrr.  throwing 
■•tones  through  the  \Nindows  at  an  olf end- 
ing tutor,  and  the  like.  No  one  cduld  take 
the  college  student  seriously  then  as  a 
man  of  the  world.  Even  today  it  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  anyone  except  college  alumni 
and  college  officers  takes  the  college  stu- 
dent seriously.    As  represented  on  the 

vaudeville  stage  thr  student  is  given  to 
p^-top  trousers,  huge  football  insignia, 
large  cur%'pd-stemmed  pipes,  and  assinine 
songs.  So  he  appears  in  the  weeklv 
comics,  in  novels,  e»ssays.  and  very  large- 
ly in  the  newspapers.  Even  the  young 
novelists,  fresh  from  the  universities,  do 
not  take  the  coU^  student  seriously.  In 
the  books  of  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  John 
Farrar,  recent  Princeton  and  Yale  gradu- 
ates, respectively,  he  appears  as  a  tippling 
and  **pctting"  hybrid,  or  as  a  fatuous 
dreamv.  cynical  philosopher,  standing  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  world  but  never 
venturing  through.  Indeed,  informal  gos- 
sip of  Harvard  Square  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  even  the  men^bers  of  the  Faculty  here 


do  not  always  take  the  student  seriously. 

The  studentV  seriousness  and  responsi- 
bility, uhich  Professor  \  ef»mans  discussed 
in  his  report,  may  be  a  reflection  of  the 
so-t  ailed  "■prafl i«  al""  courses  of  the  current 
period  in  education.  The  average  voung 
man  who  must  earn  his  living  when  Class 
Day  is  over  is  more  easily  tamed  by  eco- 
nomics and  government  than  by  a  diet  of 
Latin  and  higher  mathematics.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  not  ai  rustomed  today  to  the 
riots  and  brawls  which  were  common  in 
student  life  even  no  longer  ago  than  fifty 
or  sixty  vears.  I'rofessor  Bartlett  l)elieve8 
the  change  may  be  due  to  the  development 
of  athletic  sports  both  inside  and  outside 
the  college  walls.  No  doubt  this  is  large- 
ly true.  But  for  his  own  good  we  hope 
the  college  student  will  never  be  too 
thoroughly  tamed,  nor  too  consistently 
serious  and  responsible. 

•    «  « 

S««  Although  the  plans    for  the 

It  r-  I 

Tbroufhl  t*f    t^i*"  Associated 

Harxard  Clubs  in  Boston  on 
June  16  and  17  ha\e  nut  yet  been  an- 
nounced in  detail,  committees  are  busily 
at  work  upon  preparations.  It  is  expected 
that  this  meeting  will  bring  together  more 
Harvard  alumni  than  were  ever  before  as- 
sembled at  one  time.  Most  of  the  return- 
ing graduates  ^^ill  sin-rul  I'riday  in  revisit- 
ing Cambridge;  the  annual  dinner  will  he 
h«'ld  that  »veiiin;j  in  Svmphonv  Hall  in 
Boston.  The  plan  to  have  a  c  buidiake  and 
other  festivities  on  Soldiers  Field  has  been 
abandoned;  instead,  on  Saturday,  June  17, 
the  guests  will  proceed  to  Nantasket  and 
will  there  disport  themselves  upon  the 
sand  or  in  the  surf, — after  which  diver- 
sion, the  clambake  will  take  place  in  ap- 
propriate surroundings. 

There  is  some  question  of  the  staving 
power  of  the  guests,  of  their  ability,  after 
pa.ssing  through  two  days  of  such  varied 
activity  and  excitement,  to  carry  on 
through  Omnaenoment  week.   No  one» 
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however,  has  any  apprefaensioii  of  the 
staying  power  of  the  hoats.  It  is  a  well  re* 

marked  peculiarity  of  the  Bostonian  that 
he  begins  to  have  a  good  time  at  the  point 
where  nio?t  other  persons  arc  ready  to 
leave  off.  Climate  and  the  Puritan  strain 
have  combined  to  give  him  ruggedneas 
and  also  to  imprison  his  spirit  of  mirth. 
Before,  as  well  as  since,  tlie  passing  of  the 
18th  amendment  it  always  took  Bostonians 
longer  to  linilxi  at  festive  occasions 
thaii  it  took  llieir  brethren  from  the  sun- 
ny South  or  the  warm-hearted  West;  but 
when  they  were  onoe  limbered  up  their  ca* 
pacity  for  continuous,  sustained  enjoy- 
ment was  enormous.  We  hope  that  the 
guests  at  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
meeting  this  year  will  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  dqtart  just  when  the  Bostonians  have 
b^gun  to  enjoy  themselves.  A  host  always 
likes  to  have  his  guests  see  him  at  his 
best;  tlir  Boston  hosts  are  likely  to  be  at 
their  best  by  Commencement  or  the  day  of 
the  boat  race. 

•   •  • 

American  Time  and  again  the  diffi- 

Aftiitfci*''***     '"^''^  recoonize  in 

our    athletic  procedure 

have  been  traced  to  the  "spirit^  in  whidi 
we  play  our  intocoUegiate  and  inter* 
scholastic  games.  We  make  a  business  of 

it.  We  organize,  purchase  equipment  out 
of  gate  receipts,  hire  coaches,  and  ( all  on 
players  to  "work  for  the  honor  of  the 
college."  We  squeeie  die  fun  out  of  play. 
Only  the  excitement  of  competition  ia  left 
The  players  get  no  recreation  from  the 
games  or  from  the  practice;  managers  are 
overworked;  fellow-students  are  much  ton 
anxious  over  the  outcome;  and  the  whole 
enterprise  asaumes  an  importance  it  does 
not  deserve. 

The  English  attitude  has  often  been 
contrasted  with  ours,  and  to  onr  disparage- 
ment. English  players  play  for  the  fun  of 
it,  train  only  incidentally,  and  lake  the 
whole  thing,  even  to  the  provision  of  equip- 


ment and  the  general  meeting  of  costs, 
as  a  matter  of  individual  dioice,  mudi  as 
one  takes  membership  in  a  club.  Our  spirit 

is  in  one  sense  not  less  the  amateur  spirit 
than  is  the  English;  we  frown  severely  on 
any  hint  of  professionalism:  yet  so  elabo- 
rately do  we  organise  for  victory  and  so 
much  do  we  mix  compulsion  with  pleasure 
for  the  athlete,  thai  the  genuine  amateur— 
the  lover  of  sport  for  sport's  sake — is  per- 
haps not  so  conspicuous  among  us  as  he 
is  in  England.  If  our  college  athletes  slip 
over  the  line  into  the  rank  of  the  profes- 
sionals, it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at; 
for  there  is  little  reason  why  our  athletes 
should  not  consider  athletics  the  main 
business  of  life.  This  over-seriousn^  of 
ours  is  the  great  dilFerenoe  between  adi* 
letics  here  and  athletics  in  England.  We 
are  "good  losers"  and  we  ar<^  ii  .E  "in  ath- 
letics for  money";  but  we  take  the  game 
too  hard. 

T.  S.  Lamont,  '21,  writing  from  Cam- 
bridge to  the  Crimson,  diinka  our  pre- 
paratory schools  (and  even  our  elmien- 
tary  schools)  responsible  for  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  in  athletics.  The  reform,  he 
says,  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  In  this 
we  believe  him  to  be  mistaken,  for  in  adi* 
letics  the  schools  ape  the  collies,  and  die 
colleges  began  our  present  regime  of 
management,  with  stadiums,  cross-conti- 
nent trips,  and  the  whole  train  of  results 
consequent  upon  organization  of  athletics 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  **evib**  began  in 
college  and  must  be  attadced  there. 

One  suggestion  is  that  we  develop  our 
organization  in  a  new  direction — a  direc- 
tion we  have  already  begun  to  take,  name- 
ly, the  consolidation  of  athletics  into  the 
educational  enterprise  as  a  recogniaed  de- 
partment of  training  and  InstruotioD.  To 
make  all  athletics  a  part  of  our  system  of 
education  and  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  athletics  members  of 
our  teaching  staff  might  have  a  funda- 
mental influence  of  the  lif^l  sort. 
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IT  is  a  very  interertiiig  fact,  I  think,  that 
Harvard  College  was  created  by  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  Churuh — the 
Congregational  Church,  the  Church  of 
Cromwe}r8  Independents,  the  Chtiroh 
which  was  most  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Cromwell's  views  of  govern- 
ment into  New  England,  the  Church  which 
hung  with  intense  interest  on  the  issues 
of  the  fighting  in  Europe  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  the  Church 
which  issued  a  call  for  a  public  thanks- 
giviqg  every  time  thef  heard,  months  af> 
ter  the  event,  that  the  Protestants  had  won 
something  over  the  Catholics  in  the 
fluctuating  fighting  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

You  can  read  on  the  gate  dose  l.y.  the 
gate  opposite  the  Unitarian  Church,  what 
the  motive  was  for  tiie  estaiblishment  of 
Harvard  C<^ege.  Yon  read  there  that 
this  Congr^gadoiial  Church  desired  to 
breed,  bring  up.  create  here  in  the  little 
College,  successors  for  the  educated 
ministers  who  had  come  over  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  and 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Puritan  settle- 
ment established  in  Boston  in  1630.  It 
was  only  six  years  aftffir  that  date  diat  the 
careful  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
company  undertook  to  establish  a  (College 
on  diis  spot,  that  ministers  might  be 
trained  for  the  service  of  the  people  when, 
as  it  says  on  the  gate,  "our  present  minis* 
ters  shall  lie  in  the  dust." 

Now,  that  Congregational  Church,  the 
Established  Church  of  Massachusetts,  gov* 
erned  Harvard  College  for  nearly  a  hun* 
dred  years  with  little  change  of  purpose. 
Every  Pr«ident  of  Harvard  College  for  a 
hundred  years  and  more  was  a  minister, 
except  John  Leverett,  who  had  received  a 
theological  education,  and  wns  ordained 
a  minister  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  Presi- 


dent. The  first  real  layman  was  appinnt* 
ed  President  in  1829,  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Josiah  Quincy 
was  a  genuine  layman,  who  started  as  a 
lavryer  in  Boston  in  1793,  but  soon  turned 
to  public  service.  In  politics  he  was  a  de- 
cided Federalist.  He  served  as  State 
Senator  and  Representative,  and  as  a  mem- 
'ber  of  Congress,  throuf^  «  very  critical 
period  for  the  Federal  party  and  for  the 
country,  and  hy  his  speeches  and  writings 
and  tlirough  his  personal  energy  and  up- 
rightness hecame  a  trusted  leader  among 
his  contemporaries,  although  too  in- 
dependent by  nature  to  l>e  always  an 
approved  member  of  any  party.  He  was 
also  the  second  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  in 
that  oflTii  e  tn  which  he  was  five  times  re- 
elef'tpd  he  showed  large  capacity  for  deal- 
ing with  real  estate  and  building  opera- 
tions, and  with  public  finance.  When  he 
ceased  to  be  M  ivitr  of  Boston,  the  Fellows 
of  tlie  Harvard  Corporation  immediately 
and  unanimously  chose  him  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College;*  because  they 
knew  that  a  man  of  his  quality  was  need- 
ed in  that  ofTice.  In  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers there  was  naturally  some  clerical  ob- 
jection to  this  choice;  but  the  oppontion 
was  not  strong.  Thence  dales  a  new  era 
for  Harvard  I  niversity. 

But  besides  breeding  ministers  for  the 
service  of  the  Congregational  Church,  the 
oScial  Church,  the  Established  Church  of 
Massachusetts,  Harvard  College  l>egan 
early  to  breed,  and  prepare  for  public 
functions,  men  duit  served  as  magistrates, 
teachers,  social  and  military  leaders,  and 
heads  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived.  Down  to  1772,  inclusive,  the 
official  lists  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
Coll^  were  arranged,  like  the  lists  of 
undergraduates,  in  an  order  determined  by 
the  social  and  occupational  standing  of 
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their  parents;  tlu'reaftcr  the  names  were 
arranpeH  in  al|)}uil>etiral  order.  TIir  po- 
litical ferment  of  the  times  accounts  for 
this  change.  The  lists  of  graduates 
periodically  puhlished  gave  the  reader, 
down  to  nuK  h  information  about 

the  occupation^;  and  services  of  the  gradu- 
ates. Thus  italics  indicated  ministers, 
capitals  governors,  judges,  senators,  and 
otiier  puMif  servants,  and  i!;ilic  mpilals 
declared  that  the  graduate  had  been  both 
a  minister  and  president  of  a  coll^.  The 
(  \panding  service  of  Harvard  College  to 
the  Commonwealth  can  he  seen  in  these 
lists.  From  1777  to  1887  the  first  ten 
scholars  in  rank  had  thnr  several  stand- 
ings at  graduation  published  in  the  of- 
ficial catalogues.  Tlii«  practice  CCased  in 
1887,  probably  because  the  record  kept 
by  the  College  for  each  student  no  longer 
showed  his  exact  place  in  the  list  of  his 
class.  In  the  (^)uinquennia!  Catalogue 
for  191.)  llierc  appeared  for  the  first  lime 
the  distinctions  summa  cum  laude,  magna 
cum  laude,  and  cum  laude  printed  by  the 
initials  against  the  names  of  the  respec- 
tive recipients. 

But  now,  what  was  the  predominant 
Spirit  of  Harvard  College  while  it  was 
subject  to  the  influence  and  government  of 
a  chnrch — the  Congregational  Cbiinh? 
Always  on  the  so-called  "liberal"'  side;  al- 
though Harvard-trained  ministers  differed 
strongly  among  themselves  as  to  theolo- 
gical and  ecclesiastical  opinions.  This 
temper  among  Harvard  graduates  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  and  is  likely  to 
last.  They  difTer  Strongly  on  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  religious  questions.  l>iit  have 
a  common,  unifying  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  public  welfare.  Here  is  a  Har- 
vard tradition. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  renturv 
there  appeared  a  new  sort  of  Harvard 
graduate,  namely,  the  citizen  who,  during 
the  period  of  discussion  which  preceded 
the  Rrvnluiionary  War.  l>ecame  an  advo- 
cate of  independence  and  was  called  a 
"patriot."  Samuel  Adams,  who  took  his 
d^ree  of  Bachelor  nf  \its  in  1740,  de- 
livered in  1743  a  notable  address,  as  can> 


didate  for  the  Master's  degree,  on  the  Com- 
mencement platform  before  all  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  College  and  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  question,  '^Whether  it  be 
lawful  to  resist  the  Supreme  Magistrate, 
if  the  Conmionwealth  cannot  otherwise  l)e 
preserved."  It  prophesied  his  own  po- 
litical career  and  the  a p|) roach  of  the 
Revolution.  As  the  years  passed,  the 
years  before  llie  Hevnhitionarv  W  ar  broke 
out,  more  and  more  Harvard  graduates 
appeared  as  leaders  of  the  patriot  party. 
Several  of  them  became  conspicuous  in 
advoratinL'  resistaiire  to  the  orders  of  the 
English  (jovernmenl.  Samuel  Adams, 
Joseph  Warren,  and  James  Otis  spoke  of- 
ten in  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse  in  de> 
fense  of  the  r  ause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. And  this  quality  in  Harvard 
graduates  is  recognizable  from  that  time 
on — liberal,  free,  independent  thinking  in 
politi(  s.  society,  and  religion.  A  Harvard 
tradition! 

When  the  patriot  militia  gathered  in 
Cambridge  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 

and  proceeded  to  shut  in  the  British  gar- 
rison of  Boston,  the  headcpiarters  of  thi  ir 
Commander,  General  Ward,  were  in  a 
house  just  across  the  way  here,  now  gone. 
The  investment  was  eflfective  from  Smncr- 
ville,  through  Cambridge  by  Muddy  i\i\er 
to  Boston  Neck;  but  was  ineffective  on  the 
northerly  side.  By  June,  General  Ward 
felt  strong  enough  to  attempt  to  occupy 
one  of  the  hills  in  ("liarlestown:  and  ac- 
cordingly a  detachment  of  the  militia  pa- 
raded in  front  of  headquarters  on  die  tri- 
angle of  ground,  just  acro.ss  the  street 
here,  which  is  still  free  from  buildings. 
Before  they  started  on  the  evening  of  June 
16d)  down  the  road  to  Charlestown,  (now 
Kirkland  Street)  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon, 
then  President  of  Harvard  College,  stood 
before  the  detachment,  and  offered  prayer 
on  thnr  behalf;  he  prayed  for  the  in«t- 
perienced  soldiers  who  were  going  to  en- 
counter veteran  British  regiments  on 
Bunker's  Hill  the  next  day.  This  was 
pubtie  testimony  to  the  fact  that  die  Har- 
vard College  of  that  day  was  enlisted  on 
the  patriot  side.  Not  that  there  were  no 
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Turies  among  the  graduates  uf  llurvard  at 
this  crisis — there  were;  hvit  as  an  institu- 
tion the  College  was  enlisted  on  the 
patriot  )-iilc. 

In  the  Kcvulutiunary  period  i»uine  fam- 
ous graduates  of  Harvard  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Itult  piDdence,  many  fought 
in  the  r.«)ntinental  Army,  and  served  as 
delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  College  was  commttted  on  the  side  of 
freedom  in  politl>  .il  <  ondiu-t,  and  it  has 
remained  so  to  this  day.  Another  Har- 
vard tradition! 

In  the  meantime,  the  studies  pursued  at 
Harvard  down  to  the  close  of  the  Kevo- 
lutionarv  War  had  remained  of  the  Clas- 
sical type  which  had  prevailed  in  tlie  Eng- 
lish Colleges  for  centuries.  The  students 
had  no  choice  of  studies,  and  the  discip- 
line was  what  we  should  now  call  strii  l. 
All  the  tutors  -who  were  the  chief  teach- 
ers, there  heing  in  Harvard  College  at  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  only  four 
professors,  of  whom  one  taught  Divinitv. 
one  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Langu- 
ages, one  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, and  the  fourth  was  just  beginning 
to  teach  Anatomy  and  Surgery — were 
comparatively  young  men  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  clerical  and  Classical 
tradition.  The'  whole  College  course  was 
prescribed.  This  condition  would  look 
strange  to  von  in  these  days,  when  choice 
of  studies  is  ample;  but  to  show  you  how 
recently  freedom  in  the  selection  of  stud* 
ies  came  into  Harvard,  I  can  tell  you 
ahout  the  condition  of  my  own  genera- 
tion in  Harvard  College  between  1849  and 
1853.  I  was  able  to  make  a  choice  of 
mathematics  instead  of  Creek  in  my  junior 
vear.  and  to  carrv  out  thai  preference  for 
mathematics  through  my  senior  year;  but 
that  was  the  only  real  option  I  had  while 
I  was  an  undergraduate  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege about  seventv  vear'-  ajjo.  In  my 
junior  year,  however,  1  might  have  re- 
ceived elementary  instruction  in  German 
or  Spani>^h.  if  I  had  been  willing  to  give 
up  mathematics  or  I  atin:  and  in  my 
senior  year  there  was  a  similar  elusive 
opti(m  in  Spanish,  German,  or  Italian. 


V»  ithin  the  hrst  tiiird  of  the  nineteentli 
century  a  break  occurred  in  this  rigid 
system  of  prescribed  studies  in  Harvard 
College.  It  r»^ulted  from  a  series  of 
fortunate  events,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
resort  to  Europe  of  a  snocession  of  young 
American  Badhelors  of  Arts  filled  with 
ambition  In  carry  their  favorite  studies 
quite  beyond  tlie  range  then  accessible  in 
Harvard  or  any  other  American  coll^ie. 
They  mostly  went  to  Germany,  and  there 
acquired  a  new  conception  of  sdiolarship 
by  witnessing  attainments  in  both  teach- 
ers and  students  which  far  exceeded  any- 
thing they  had  seen  at  home.  They 
fornifd  ttic  iipinion  that  selection  of  stud- 
ies to  sonic  extent  in  youtli  was  necessary 
to  the  gratification  of  die  spirit  of  schol- 
arship, necessary  to  it  because  otherwise 
the  studies  of  youth  remained  wholly  ele- 
mentary. A  second  fortunate  event  was 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  new  pro- 
fessorships in  Harvard  College,  the  first 
appointments  to  which  were  made  in 
President  kirkland's  time.  1810-28.  A 
third  event  of  great  significance  was  the 
advent  to  the  Corporation,  or  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows,  of  thirteen  men  of  mark 
and  power  in  Massachusetts,  who  came 
into  the  Board,  in  succession  and  most  of 
them  for  rather  diort  terms,  during  Presi- 
dent Kirkland's  administration,  five  of 
whon.i  went  on  into  President  Quincy's. 
These  men  were  all  liberal-minded  and 
far<«ighted  peiwMis  of  large  influence  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  A  Divinity  School 
and  a  Law  School  were  added  to  the 
University  in  their  lime,  and  by  their  help. 
Under  these  favoring  circumstances  a 
limited  hut  significant  choice  of  studies 
was  iiitioduced  into  Harvard  College,  ac- 
companied by  improvement  in  both  the 
volume  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction. 
President  Quincy  steadily  promoted  Ais 
movement. 

President  Quincy,  however,  was  follow- 
ed in  the  presidency  by  three  ministers, 
men  brought  up  in  Classical  and  theologi- 
cal studies:  and  flic  <  on<i'<pienre  was  that 
the  rudimentary  elective  system  which  was 
introduced  under  Presidents  Kirkland  and 
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QoJncy  had  almost  disappeared  before 

1849,  the  year  I  came  to  Collide;  I  have 
already  told  you  how  very  narrow  the 
limit  of  choice  among  studies  was  when 
I  was  a  Harvard  undergraduate. 

In  1860,  Cornelius  Conway  Felton, 
Tutor  and  Professor  of  Greek  from  1829 
to  1860,  a  layman,  was  chosen  President 
of  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  genial, 
open-minded  man,  whose  natural  gifts 
and  prartical  experience  lav  in  the  direc- 
tion of  language  and  literature,  but  whose 
views  of  education  and  of  the  functions  of 
a  university  had  been  much  influeneed  by 
liniu;  inliniarv  with  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor, Benjamin  Peirce  the  mathematician, 
and  with  Louis  Agassis,  his  brotlier*in*1aw 
and  close  friend.  Professor  Felton  was 
the  first  layman  to  be  President  of  the 
College  since  1845.  Unfortunately  his 
regime  lasted  but  two  years;  for  he  died 
suddenly  in  office.  Then  came  another 
cloriral  appointee,  but  again  a  man  of 
open  mind  and  large  nature,  a  man  ad- 
dk^ed  to  scientific  pursuits  In  natural  his- 
tory  and  in  mathematics — the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hill.  He  effeeted  various  ad- 
vances while  he  was  President  in  respect 
to  enlargement  of  the  opportunities  for 
scholarship,  and  he  greatly  encouraged  in 
both  teailiint'  nn<\  research  a  t!r()iip  of 
scientific  men  who  had  been  planted  here, 
by  the  best  of  chances,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  I  must  name  these  men; 
l)ccau?e  their  work  lay  at  the  roots  of  the 
subsequent  enlargement  of  the  choice  of 
Studies  here,  and  of  research  as  a  Univer- 
sity object.  They  were  Asa  Gray,  botan- 
ist —a  botanist  with  innumerable  corre- 
spondents all  over  the  world,  many  of 
whom  he  had  greatly  obliged  by  sending 
than  samples  of  American  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants;  Jeffries  Wyman, 
anatomist  and  phvsiologist  for  he  com- 
bined both  these  fields — a  man  of  extra- 
Ordinary  sdoitlfiG  attainments  and  of  the 
utmost  freedom  of  mind  and  desire  for 
frei^lom  in  scientific  work;  and  lastlv, 
Louis  Agassiz,  a  young  Swiss  savant  who 
was  brought  over  to  this  country  by  the 
Lowell  Institute,  and  soon  decided  to  stay 


here.  He  brought  with  him  from  Europe 
a  great  love  of  research  iuul  ientific  ad- 
venture; and  a  preat  love  oi  teaching.  He 
could  lecture  eflectively  to  a  large  au- 
dioice;  but  his  strong  preference  was  for 
laboratory  teaching  of  individuals.  Un« 
der  President  Hill  these  three  eminent 
men  were  advunc'ed  in  university  standing 
and  in  power  throuf^out  the  Harvard 
community. 

President  Hill's  connection  with  the 
University  was  but  short,  only  seven 
years;  for  he  met  vridi  fearful  domestic- 
misfortunes  while  here,  and  became  him- 
self the  victim  of  a  serious  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  often  referred  to  nowa* 
days  as  neurasthenia.  That  put  an  end  to 
his  career  as  President  of  Harvard.  I 
have  al^ass  !>een  thankful  that  it  was  he 
who  had  charge  of  the  I  niversity  for  the 
seven  years  preceding  my  election  to  the 
presidency.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  his 
quality  as  a  student  of  natural  history— 
after  be  left  Harvard  and  was  established 
as  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Portland,  Maine,  he  took  up  eagerly  the 
observation  of  pests  that  dt^slrrived  or  im- 
paired the  plants  in  his  precious  garden. 
One  morning  at  dawn  he  established  him- 
self in  a  chair  on  one  of  the  garden  walks, 
and  set  himself  to  cmint  how  many  in» 
sects  a  particular  toad,  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  would  swallow  before  dusk. 
There  he  remained  till  dusk,  counting  the 
prodigious  number  of  insects  which  that 
one  toad  swallowed.  That  all-day  count- 
ing was  very  useful  in  subsequent  in- 
quiries into  the  value  of  a  toad  as  pre- 
server of  a  garden.  Dr.  Hill  advocated 
the  enlargement  thriuighout  of  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  the  University.  He  also 
advocated  enlargement  of  its  teaching  for 
the  professions.  By  that  time  (1862) 
Harvard  had  undertaken  not  only  a  Medi- 
cal School  but  a  Theological  School,  a 
Law  School,  and  a  Scientific  School,  and 
all  these  professional  schools  had  made 
sub'^tanlial  beginninu'^.  Dr.  Hill  to<^  a 
strong  interest  in  them  all. 

When  I  was  a  young  tutor  here  (18S4* 
58)  the  then  President,  Dr.  James  Walkter, 
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asked  we  to  take  supper  with  him  every 
Friday  erenin^.  After  supper  Dr.  Walker 
would  ask  nif  what  I  was  about,  and  then 
would  tell  me  wlial  his  work  was  to  be  the 
next  day;  and  it  was  apt  to  be  attending  a 
Corporadim  meeting  in  Boston  on  Sstnr* 
day  moming.  The  mertings  of  the  Cor- 
poration were  then  held  ou  Saturday 
mornings;  because  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Massaefauaetts  Supreme 
Court,  was  an  important  memlier  of  the 
Board,  and  nn  Saturday  morninjjs  that 
Court  did  not  sit.  Before  long  Dr.  Walker 
wanted  to  read  to  me  votes  that  he  had 
written  out  with  his  own  hand  to  put  he- 
fore  the  President  and  Fellows  the  next 
day.  These  votes  often  related  to  the 
Theological  School  or  the  Medical  School 
or  the  Law  School,  Preaident  Walker  hav* 
ing  put  them  into  shape  after  conversation 
with  some  representative  of  the  pr<»fe*- 
sional  school  concerned.  He  hud  abso- 
lutely no  interest  in  any  of  these  profes- 
sional deparlnients  of  the  University,  not 
even  in  tlie  Theoloj;i<  al  School  where  he 
had  himself  graduated.  His  entire  inter- 
est was  in  Harvard  College,  the  under- 
graduate department.  He  was,  I  think, the 
last  President  that  held  tliat  view  of  the 
function  of  wiiat  is  now  called  Harvard 
University.  All  those  professional  depart- 
ments were  in  his  view  outlying  things,  not 
of  the  real  sulvstanre  of  Harvard  College, 
not  for  culture  but  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. They  were  remote  in  interest,  and 
did  not  deserve  much  attention  from 
either  ihe  President  and  Fellows  or  the 
Overseers,  much  less  from  the  Faculty  of 
Harvard  CoU^.  In  that  respect  Preai- 
dent Walker's  regime  was  the  last  of  the 

sort. 

Dr.  Hill  brought  in  another  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  to  this  day  there  are  many 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  hold  that 
graduates  of  Harvard  professional  s<  hools 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  genuine  sons 
of  Harvard,  and  do  not  yet  see  that  the 
service  Harvard  University  renders  to  the 
country  through  it?  graduate  professional 
sfhools  is  greater  than  that  it  renders 
through  Harvard  College  proper.   A  Har- 


vard tradition  that  is  still  an  obstacle  to 
progress! 

1  must  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
diffii  iiltics  which  attended  the  introduc- 
tion in  ilie  187()s  and  1880s  of  advanced 
studies  and  richer  programs,  and  ^e 
development  of  the  "Elective  System.** 
There  were  some  members  of  tlie  College 
Faculty  who  thought  that  the  President 
was  adventuring  too  muoh  in  .an  unex- 
plored field  of  liberty  for  students,  and  on 
insufficient  peruniarv  rt^ourees.  They 
knew  that  if  the  body  of  instruction  in  arts 
and  sciences  was  to  be  much  increased,  it 
would  have  to  be  given  by  younger  men 
than  the  professors,  because  the  number 
of  professors  could  not  be  quickly  in- 
creased. They  saw  with  alarm  the  in- 
creasing number  of  instructors  and  assis- 
tant professors  in  the  College  Faculty. 
Were  they  equal  to  the  new  work  asked 
of  them?  Were  not  young  men  coming 
to  Harvard  for  *'a  good  time**  or  for  social 
objects,  or  for  athletics,  and  not  for  hard 
inlelleelual  work  of  any  sort?  How  can 
a  young  man  uf  eighteen  know  what  he 
had  better  study? 

Tlie  professor  of  surgery  who  at  that 
time  had  complete  charge  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  went  round  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers — ^he 
was  a  man  of  quidk  wit,  picturesque 
language,  and  great  personal  influence — 
and  told  them  that  this  young  President 
was  going  to  wreck  the  Harvard  Medical 
School;  it  would  cease  to  exist  in  a  year 
or  two,  if  his  revolutionary  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  School  were  allowed.  "He 
actually  proposes,**  said  this  Professor, 
"to  have  written  examinations  for  the  de- 
gree of  do<ior  of  medicine.  I  had  to  tell 
him  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  quali- 
ty of  the  Harvard  medical  students;  more 
tlian  half  of  them  can  barely  write.  Of 
course  thev  can't  pass  written  examina- 
tions.'' Dr.  tiigelow's  observation  of  the 
quality  of  the  then  medical  student  was 
somewhat  exaggerated,  hut  not  grossly  so. 
Nevertheles-i.  the  Board  of  Overseers  ulti- 
mately adopted  the  proposition  for  reform 
in  the  Medical  School  which  came  to  them 
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from  the  I'rebideiU  and  Fellows.  And  yet 
that  adoption  was  due  at  the  moment  to 
one  unfnrcsfi'n  happening.  I  like  to  tell 
you  this  kind  of  story;  for  it  illustrates 
the  often  unpredictable  ternis  and  condi- 
tions of  progress  in  educational  matters 
and  in  human  society. 

The  Overseers  h;ul  drlnUfd  for  thref 
meetings  this  proposed  conversion  of  the 
Medical  School  into  a  school  in  which  the 
instruction  should  be  progressive  through 
pa<'h  vear  of  ihf  fcnifir.  and  sliould  run 
through  nine  months  of  each  year,  instead 
of  through  four  only.  It  was  further  pro* 
posed  that  no  candidate  should  obtain  his 
degref  iinles*  he  had  passoil  a  r-trirt  ex- 
amination in  all  the  chief  departments  of 
/  instruction,  instead  of  five  out  of  nine  as 

had  pr«\i()iisl\  l»«'«>n  the  rt-tpiirement. 

The  hour  of  taking  the  final  vote  on  the 
acceptance  of  thb  plan  by  the  Board  of 
Oveneem  approached,  when  suddenly  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  rendering  a  very  great  ser- 
vice as  Minister  to  England  from  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  said 
to  roe,  **Whom  shall  I  put  into  the  Chair?** 
— he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers— "I  wish  to  speak."  1  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  on  which  side  of  the  hot  de- 
bate Mr.  Adams  was  going  to  speak.  He 
had  littered  no  word  diirinp:  the  three  meet- 
ings  which  had  already  been  devoted  to 
it.  But  he  soon  stepped  out  on  tlie  floor, 
and  as  he  began  to  speak  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  much  stirred.  There  was  a 
fierce  glare  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  grew 
red  as  he  told  this  story: 

**I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  should  be  fundamentally 
changed.  A  voung  graduate  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  established  himself 
in  my  town  of  Quincy  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  was  getting  along  quite  well  in  prac- 
tice. But  one  day  it  was  ol>served  that 
an  Irish  laborer,  to  whom  he  had  been 
called,  died  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly 
to  his  faniilv.  Nothing  was  done  about 
it;  for  the  family  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. Then  another  laborer,  a  granite 
cutter  in  Quincy,  suddenly  died  under  this 


young  man's  care;  but  again  nothing  came 
of  it.  One  day  the  wife  of  an  American 
mechanic  saw  her  husband,  who  had  not 
appeared  to  her  to  be  very  sick,  suddenly 
l>ecome  comatose;  and  in  great  alarm  she 
told  the  young  doctor  that  she  wanted  an 
older  physician.  The  oldest  physician  in  ' 
Quincv  was  called  in;  and  when  he  looked 
at  the  patient  he  said  to  the  young  physi- 
cian, *What  have  you  done  for  him?*  To  *■ 
which  ihe  young  physician  replied  fiank- 
Iv.  'I  have  given  him  SO  much  sulphate  of 
morphia.'  'Well,  Doctor,*  the  older  man 
replied,  *you  have  killed  him' — which 
turned  out  to  be  the  case.** 

Mr.  Adam-  told  thi-  storv  and  added. 
"Mow,  I  suppose  this  young  doctor  was 
one  of  those  graduates  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  who  were  required  to  pass 
onlv  five  examinations  out  of  nine  to  ob- 
tain the  degree.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  which  has  come  to  us  from 
the  Corporation."  The  vote  was  taken  al> 
most  immediatelv  after,  and  there  was  a 
strong  majority  in  favor  of  refornj  in  the 
Medical  School.  Till  that  moment  I  had 
not  felt  sure  that  there  would  be  any  ma- 
joritv  for  it. 

1  have  told  you  this  story  l)ecause  it  il- 
luiitrates  perfectly  the  uncertainties  which 
attend  all  reform  movements,  no  matter 
whether  in  education  or  in  government. 
Sometimes  it  sei-ms  as  if  tlie  achievement 
«if  a  great  reform  had  been,  afteor  all,  a 
matter  of  chance  or  accident.  Yon  will 
find  many  people  saying  so  at  this  mo- 
ment  about  the  reform  in  our  country 
called  prohibition;  whereas  prohibition 
has  been  more  than  twenty-five  years  in 
coming,  and  the  steps  have  been  gradual, 
until  tlic  \X  ar  prohibition  law.  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  the  encampments  of  our 
soldiers  who  were  preparing  to  go  to  the 
l>attlefields  of  France,  caused  a  sudden 
l>urst  of  piildic  opinion  in  its  favor. 

Lovers  of  the  "good  old  limes,"  and  be-  f 
lievers  in  driving  children  and  youth 
rather  than  leading  them,  and  in  mental 
"dis(  ipline.*'  parti<  iilarlv  if  disagreeable, 
rather  than  in  mental  delights,  sometimes 
ask  me — ^^How  in  the  world  did  Harvard 
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College  turn  out  such  reiiiurkuble  ijchul- 
an,  poets,  and  historians  in  the  old  days, 

when  there  was  no  elective  system  at  all, 
no  opportunity  in  the  Collct'c  for  any  ad- 
vanced studies?"  The  answer  is  simple 
and  it  is  illustrated  by  many  of  the  his- 
torians, poets,  authors,  and  scientists  of 
the  older  time,  particularly  from  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  it.  The  scholarly  young  man 
who  really  wanted  to  read  and  study  could 
easily  discharge  all  his  official  duties,  so 
to  speak,  in  Harvard  College  by  giving  to 
them  an  hour  a  day  plus  the  required  at- 
tendance at  recitations.  That  left  him 
perhaps  four  of  five  hour-^  a  day  to  pur- 
sue studies  on  his  own  account  and  at  his 
own  will;  and  that  is  how  George  Ban- 
croft, John  G.  Palfrey,  and  Francis  Park- 
man  the  historians.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
the  seer,  Thaddeus  William  Harris  the 
entomologist,  George  B.  Emerson,  who 
wrote  the  "Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts," and  1)  Humphreys  Stnrer,  who 
wrote  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  and  scores  of 
other  scholars  and  authors  were  produced 
under  the  old  rcfrime  in  Harvard  Collc-re. 
The  old  regime  <rave  tliem  a  great  deal  of 
leisure,  and  that  leisure  they  used  in  their 
own  way,  in  following  whatever  studies 
they  loved.  Hence  life-long  scholarship 
and  author»hip. 

The  original  Harvard  College  was  won> 
derfully  small — a  lllfle  group  of  tutors 
and  students.  If  you  look  over  the  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue  in  which  the  succes- 
sive classes  of  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege are  recorded,  you  will  find  that  no 
class  numbered  10  until  16r)9;  that  no 
class  reached  20  until  1690  and  1 60S,  each 
of  which  numbered  22;  and  that  the  Col- 
lege was  over  eighty  years  old  before  it 
graduated  a  class  numbering  forty  or 
more,  and  then  only  twice  down  to  1762. 
The  class  which  contained  Samuel  Adams 
and  Samuel  Langdon  numbered  only  22 
at  graduation.  The  class  that  I  joined  as 
a  freshman  in  the  fall  of  wa"  the 

largest  the  College  had  ever  had,  number- 
ing 87.    IKsnilseals  being  rare,  and  ad- 


missions to  advanced  atandin<j  more  num- 
erous, the  class  numbered  90  at  gradua- 
tion- a  number  fint  attained  213  years 
after  the  first  class  graduated  with  nine 
membcis.  The  profes«ional  schools  were 
also  very  small. 

One  striking  phenomenon  of  the  last 
fifty  years  has  l>een  the  large  growth 
in  the  number  of  students  of  this  institu- 
tion, graduate  and  undergraduate.  But 
nobods  wis  I  has  been  much  interested  in 
the  condui  t  of  H;it\ard  I  niversitv  lias 
ever  paid  much  attention  to  numbers.  In- 
deed, to  effect  the  necessary  reforms  of 
1870  to  1890  repeatedly  required  taking 
large  risks  as  to  numbers.  Dr.  Bigelow 
said  in  itt7U  that  this  young  President 
would  kill  off  the  MetKcal  School  in  a  few 
years;  and  indeed  the  Medical  School  did 
have  a  serious  decrease  in  the  nund»er  of 
students  in  the  first  years  of  the  reform. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the  Law 
School.  Dean  Langdell  and  I  watched 
anxiously  tlic  dci  lining  numliers  of  law 
Students  when  the  Case  System  was 
adopted  by  the  School.  It  took  several 
years  to  recover  from  that  decline;  but 
when  the  early  iiraduates  of  the  Law 
School  under  the  Langdell  system  got  out 
into  the  world  and  made  a  name  for 
themselves,  so  that  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem began  to  be  recognized  by  the  Bar, 
the  nund)er  of  law  students  began  gradu- 
ally to  increase;  and  in  spite  of  higher 
standards  of  admission,  longer  residence, 
and  stricter  requirements  for  the  degree, 
the  School  has  had  ft)r  many  years  quite 
as  many  students  as  it  wants. 

Nobody  now  accepts  numbers  as  con- 
Iii-ive  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  any 
111  till-  several  divisicms  of  an  American 
university.  It  all  depends  on  what  kinds 
of  students  are  admitted  to  the  university. 

Columbia  University,  for  example,  has  an 
enormous  number  of  student-*  that  arc  ad- 
mitted to  the  summer  schools,  and  other 
thousands  that  come  in  for  short  courses. 
Any  university  whioli  desires  to  increase 
the  number  of  stu»lents  on  itv  rolls  can 
easily  do  so  under  the  title  L  niversily  Ex- 
tension.  Never  be  guided  by  the  number 
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of  students  in  a  school  or  university  in 

judging  its  quality. 

Now  for  I  nltl^t  stop — wliat  is  the 
traditional  spirit  of  Harvard  University? 
I  should  describe  it  as  a  spirit  of  service 
not  necessarily  in  what  we  call  public  ser- 
vice, hill  a  spirit  of  service  in  all  the  pro- 
fess-ions  i)oth  learned  and  scientific,  in« 
eluding  business;  a  desire,  a  firm  purpose 
to  l>e  of  use  to  fellow-nim.  And  that 
spirit  of  servite  governs  in  all  fields  of 
human  activity.  It  is  just  the  same  in  the 
Law  School  and  the  lifedical  School  diat 

it  is  in  tlie  College  proper;  and  I  may 
add,  it  is  jtisi  the  same  today  that  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  I  see  no 
diflerenoe  between  then  and  now  in  the 
spirit  of  the  young  men — in  the  nature  of 
their  resolutions  ronrerning  their  life 
careers.  I  do  sec  some  dilTerence  in  their 
reflections  about  what  they  call  socializa- 
tion. 1  sec  some  difference  in  their  views 

ahout  the  lialting  progress  of  demorrarv. 
hot  me  democracy  simply  means  freedom 
for  each  individual  to  arrange  his  train- 
ing and  his  life-career  so  that  he  can  do 
his  best  for  the  common  welfare.  You  all 
understand  that  the  variety  of  human 
nature  is  such  tijal  one  man's  best  is  very 
different  from  another^s,  just  as  one  num's 
mental  habits  and  powers  are  different 
from  every  other's.  With  these  varieties 
in  human  nature  democracy  has  to  deal; 
and  the  hopes  of  democraey  depend  <mi 
whether  all  these  varieties  be  developed 
and  made  serviceable.  Jam(>s  Russell 
Lowell  said  in  his  noble  address  at  the 
230th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Harvard  College — ^"Democracy  must  show 
its  rapacity  for  producing  not  a  higher 
average  man,  but  the  highest  possible 
types  of  manhood  in  all  its  manifold  va* 
rieties.  or  it  is  a  failure."  I  am  sorry  he 
added  "or  it  is  a  failure";  for  that  failure 
should  never  be  contemplated.  Doubtless 
Lowdl  meant  to  intimate  diat  very  hi^ 
types  of  human  nature  had  appeared  un- 
der earlier  forms  of  government  and  so- 
ciety, and  that  democracy  must  equal  and, 
indeed,  surpass  the  older  forms  in  this 
respect.    I  think  that  is  the  general 


belief  of  Harvard  men;  and  to  me  it 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  their 

beliefs.  But  if  1  were  to  Im*  called  on  to 
define  in  a  single  p)irase  the  traditional 
and  the  present  spirit  uf  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, I  should  say  it  was  and  is  the  spirit 
of  service. 

UNIVERSITY  UNIONS  CONVENTION 

Fifteen  managers  and  secretaries  of  uni* 

yeisity  unions  attended  the  second  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  College  and 
University  Unions,  held  in  Cambridge  on 
March  8,  9,  and  10.  They  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  8  and  were  entertain- 
ed that  evening  at  dinner  at  the  Harvard 
Union.  On  March  9  tliey  visited  various 
parts  of  the  University,  and  had  lunchecm 
at  the  Union.  President  Lowell,  George 
Wigglcsworth,  '71,  President  of  the  Union 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, Dean  Donham  of  the  {Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
H.  K.  Kane.  '22,  captain  of  the  football 
team  last  autumn,  spoke  briefly  at  the 
luncheon.  The  speakers  at  the  dinner 
were  Dean  Creenough  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  discussed  "The  Union  and  Col- 
lege Administration";  Frederick  L.  Allen. 
*12,  Secretary  of  the  CorpMadon,  "Pu- 
blicity for  Unions  and  Universities**;  and 
J.  W.  D.  Seymour.  '17.  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Alunuii  Association,  "The  Union 
and  the  Graduate.** 

The  Harvard  Union  was  represented  by 
F.  B.  Foster,  '17,  graduate  secretary,  who 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  conven- 
tion. The  other  institutions  represented 
were:  Case  .School  of  Applied  Science. 
University  of  Chicago,  Indiana  University, 
McCill  University,  University  of  Maine, 
Michigan  'Agricultural  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Ohio  State  University,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Toronto,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Wiscoiufin. 

Mark  SulliTut,  '00,  at  Um  Uaioa 

Mark  SnDhran,  flO,  diteoMed  "The  WaaUng* 

Ion  (IrinfiToncr"  bcforp  a  large  gathering  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Living  Room  of  the  Union  on  Fri- 
day eveaiag,  Ifsreh  10. 
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The  Fascination  and  Difficulty  of  the  Good  Life 

A  SeRMON  BY  Rev.  AlKR  PAUCn  FklCH,  'W 


Dr.  Fitch  delivered  this  sermon  to  the  students  in  Yale  University  on  Sunday. 
January  22.  Immediately  afterwards  the  newspapers  said,  under  glaring  head- 
lines,  that  Dr.  Fitch  had  called  the  Yale  imdersnuiuatM  "eoniilicated  aaaet." 
The  finLumii  thereupon  aaked  Dr.  Fiteh  for  the  mannacript  of  ma  sermon,  and 
he  complied.  A  reading  of  the  address  will  show  that  tne  newspaper  articles, 
bjr  taking  one  phrase  away  from  its  context,  greatly  misrepreaented  Dr.  Fitch. 


THV.  sense  of  moral  obligation  is 
strung  and  relatively  constant  in 
human  being*.  Calvinism  had  a  doc- 
trine known  as  the  **Per8everaiice  of  the 
Saints."  The  perseveranee  of  sinners  in 
the  struggle  towards  goodness  is  a  more 
significant  and  a  more  easily  observable 
phenomenon.  At  every  atafjpe  of  a  man*s 
life  you  may  see  it.  It  is  strong,  with 
varying  degrees  of  consciousness,  but  al- 
ways strong,  in  normal  youth.  Your 
acute  eye  for  the  simulations  of  goodness, 
your  dislike  of  religious  and  moral  con- 
ventions as  such,  and  your  scorn  of  hv- 
pocrisy  prove  it.  Hypocrisy  is  rarer  than 
you  imagine,  but  the  joyous  cruelty  with 
which  you  expose  the  pretentious  and 
ridiculous  is  born  of  your  deep  -ense  of 
the  value  of  sincerity  and  simplicity. 
There  hangs  in  Warren  House,  under- 
neath the  picture  of  a  lad  who  died  in  the 
Great  War.  an  excerpt  from  one  of  his 
freshman  themes.    It  runs  as  follows: 

"Three  years  later,  however,  I  began  to 
live.  This  was  brought  about  through  a 
great  sorrow  which  entered  my  life.  Mv 
father  died,  leaving  me  with  a  wonderful 
modier,  who  didn't  understand  me,  and 

a  great  responsibility.  I  did  not  realize 
how  niutli  1  should  ini-^'^  lliis  man  until 
later  when  problems  that  my  motlier  did 
not,  and  could  not,  understand  came  up, 
and  it  was  left  all  to  my  own  judgment  to 
deride  them.  It  \vn'i  up  to  me  to  make 
good  and  do  it  all  by  ntyself.  Whether  or 
not  I  will  succeed  remains  to  he  seen,  but 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  so  far  I  Uiink 
my  mnlher  has  been  pleased." 

There  speaks  the  spirit  of  youth;  this 
particular  testimony  is  holy  becattse  of 


the  heroic  deeds  and   death   of  the  boy 
who  penned  it,  but  it  is  even  more  valuable  , 
because  it  is  typical.    This  is  the  way 
youth,  most  properly  not  given  to  pro- 
chiiniiiii:  it.  reallv  strives  and  feels. 

The  love  of  goodness  is  strong  too  in 
middle  age.  You  were  taught  by  your 
parents  the  bed-side  prayer  and  other 
simple  ofFices  of  devotion,  You  may  see 
them  no  longer  exercising  any  of  these 
things,  and  perhaps  may  never  hear  them 
talking  about  the  higher  life.  But  the 
sanity  and  health  of  civilization  r<"sts  on 
the  fact  that  a  great  group  of  middle- 
aged  men  and  women,  a  group  large 
enough  in  each  generation  to  be  a  sitf- 
ficient  leaven  for  the  over-prosperous 
lump,  proposes  to  itself  each  day  to  do 
justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  with 
humility.  We  call  it  professional  ethics, 
business  integrity,  civic  virtue.  These 
tilings  are.  however,  merelv  appropriate, 
characteristic  expressions  of  men's  love  of 
goodness. 

But  if  the  good  life  h  fascinating  it  js 
also  difficult,  partiv  because  nowhere  does 
the  average  man  find  ctTort  more  painful 
than  in  the  moral  sphere,  because  here  he 
is  coTislantly  imposing  upon  natural  law 
a  higher  law  that  negates  it.  Moral  in- 
dolence is  as  universal  an  experience,  I 
fancy,  as  is  the  sense  of  moral  obligation. 
But  besides  this,  the  good  life  is  difficult 
because  it  is  hard  to  know  just  what,  at 
any  given  point  in  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  the  race  or  any  given  point  in  the 
development  of  the  individual,  the  con- 
tent of  goodness  in  terms  nf  action  really 
is.  Right  and  wrong  arc  lixed  principles, 
most  of  us  believe;  there  is  an  etemnl 
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iii^titution  between  guod  and  bad;  but 
wktU  today,  for  me,  is  good  or  bad — that 
is  another  qneition !  T}u>  puHHiit  of  good- 
ness then  is  complii  att'tl  by  at  least  two 
factors:  the  nature  of  the  time  yuu  live 
in,  and  the  age  among  the  many  **dan* 
gerous  ages**  to  which  you  happen  to  have 
come. 

For  instance,  when  Ignatius,  Bisiiup  ut 
Antioch  in  the  primitive  church,  was  on 
his  way  to  Rome  to  hi.s  martyrdom  in  the 
Arena  bet  ainir  he  wouUl  confess  the  nanif 
of  Christ  and  would  not  worship  at  the 
Emperor*s  statue,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Roman  church  in  which  \»  this  well-known 
sentence:  "r>rl  fire  and  the  cross,  let  the 
crowds  of  wild  beasts,  let  breakings,  tear- 
ings,  separations  of  bones,  let  bruising  to 
pieces  of  the  whole  body,  let  the  very  tor- 
ment of  the  Devil  roiiie  upon  nie,  onlv  U't 
me  attain  to  Jesus  Christ.  '  He  was  a  brave 
and  a  good  man,  and  he  showed  that 
goodness  by  confessing  even  imto  death 
the  name  of  Jesus.  But  no  one  would 
martyr  you  today  for  doing  that;  it  is 
more  conceivable  that  they  might  martyr 
you  if  you  didn't;  goodness  today  means 
loyalty  to  the  leachin-j  of  Jesus,  a  more 
difficult  and  a  quite  dangerous  undertak- 
ing. 

Again  in  the  twelfth  century  there  was 

a  man  named  Thomas  a  Beoket.  The 
Europe  of  his  day  was  divided  into 
counties,  duchies,  little  kingdoms,  as  the 
result  4^  a  turbulent  and  decentralized 
feudalism.  The  situation  was  not  wholly 
unlike  what  Europt*  appears  to  he  sinking 
into  at  this  moment.  The  only  inter- 
national organisation  capable  of  transmit- 
ting what  was  left  of  pagan  culture  and 
i»f  what  could  he  received  of  Christian 
truth,  and  of  exercising  some  unifying  and 
pacifying  control,  was  theCatholic  Church. 
A  Be<  ket  saw  this;  he  was  an  ardent  and 
resolute  churchman  opposing  the  en- 
eroachments,  as  he  understood  them,  of 
English  nationalism  upon  Papal  authori- 
ty.  Finally  Henry  H  permitted  him  to  be 
«Iain  before  the  high  altar  in  Cantcrhury 
Cathedral.  Then  he  was  sainted,  and 
quite  justly.  Goodness  to  him,  in  his  time, 


was  found  in  terms  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutionalism.  But  few  things  are  more 
dangerous  and  less  beneficent  today. 

Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventtvrilh 
century,  Bunyan  wrote  the  Pilgrims 
Progress.  It  was  the  story  of  a  man  who, 
firidint;  himself  living  in  the  City  of 
l)(>f ruction,  fled  from  it.  leaving  wife  and 
diildien  behind.  Alone  he  passed  tlirough 
the  Narrow  Gate  and  by  the  Interpreter's 
House  and  the  Lions  and  tlu  House  Beauti- 
ful. For  his  own  sake  In*  fought  Ap- 
pol)on  and  skirted  Pope  and  Pagan  in 
their  den  and  escaped  from  Giant  Despair 
and  Doubting  Castle.  All  alone  he  came 
to  and  enjoved  the  sight  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains.  And  then  his  feet  were  wetted 
in  the  cold  River  of  Death  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
side.  This  was  flie  allegor\  of  the  life 
of  a  good  man;  we  should  not  call  such 
a  man  good  today.  Good  men,  at  this 
moment,  who  live  in  a  City  of  Destruc- 
tion ( annot  desert  it;  they  must  live  for 
it  or  die  with  it. 

Finally,  in  die  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  John  Wesley  founded  the 
Methodist  communion.  Knglish  sociclv 
was  in  the  back-wash  of  the  Restoration 
with  its  licentious  dances,  its  lascivious 
comedies.  Methodism,  preaching  to  a 
<h'inorali/«'d  and  drink-sodden  England, 
declared  that  a  good  man  may  not  dance 
and  may  not  go  to  the  theatre.  The  dance 
and  drama  developed  out  of  the  ritual  of 
religion.  They  express  integral  and  valu- 
able elements  of  human  nature.  Yet  for 
that  day  and  its  problems  such  prohibi- 
tions were  a  necessary  part  of  goodness. 
It  is  not  the  least  serious  aspect  of  the 
open  <4ex  lure  of  many  of  our  modern  plavs 
and  the  etherealized  sensuality  of  much  of 
the  present  dancing,  that  it  may  induce  a 
new  puritanism  which  will  again  lay  these 
prohibitions  on  the  next  generation.  For 
these  too  are  among  the  ways  in  which 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
tin  rliildn  ti.  in  which  the  innocent  atone 

for  the  •ruiltv. 

The  changing  content  of  goodness,  then, 
must  be  determined  with  reference  to  a 
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changing  society,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 

cannot  be  determined  apart  from  the  par- 
ticular aire  and  plac«'  of  the  good  man. 
The  cliild  li\cn  in  an  isulated  and  artificial 
world  made  for  him  by  parents,  teachers, 
friends.  A  boy,  l>ecause  he  is  a  boy,  is 
nnder  authority;  hence,  obedience  always 
has  been  and  always  must  be  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  youthful  goodness.  Other  ele* 
ments  of  boyish  virtue  follow  from  it  but 
cannot  ho  produced  wilhoul  it.  Tfironnh 
obedience  the  boy  learns  self-tonlrol; 
through  self*control,  how  (o  control  oth- 
ers. The  "flood"  boy  is  com  rnicd  large* 
ly,  thrrefore.  with  an  individual  problem. 
Docility,  industry,  modesty,  courage,  are 
his  prime  virtues. 

But  the  grown  man  muM  express  his 
goodness  in  terms  of  his  relationships.  He 
is  out  of  tile  arlilicial  shelter  of  youth 
and  in  the  world;  he  has  become  a  pro* 
ducer,  a  citizen,  a  husband,  a  father.  It 
is  not  enough  for  liini.  tlien,  to  remain  in 
the  realm  of  the  child's  virtues,  to  say  "1 
do  not  steal,  lie,  murder,  or  rebel.**  The 
"i-'ood"  man  carries  honor  into  business, 
loyallv  into  politics,  justice  into  his  home, 
unselfishness  into  parenthood.  Moreover, 
being  grown  and,  therefore,  tempered, 
subdued  by  life,  he  must  add  kindness  to 
his  justice,  mercifulness  to  hi-  achie\e- 
ments,  charity  to  all  his  dealings.  Here 
goodness  must  he  adiieved  in  more  diffi- 
cult, more  ddiataUe,  more  precioua  fields. 
And  in  old  age  goodness  takes  on  a  mysti- 
cal quality.  The  things  of  this  world  are 
passing  away;  other  worldly  values  take 
their  place;  the  spirit  searches  for  a  city 
which  has  foundations  whose  maker  and 
builder  is  God.  Hence,  the  frequenting  of 
the  house  of  prayer,  the  reading  of  the 
book  of  devoti<m,  the  various  offices  of 
worship  are  natural  consummations  of 
goodness  then.  Yet  how  often  age  ex- 
pects youth  to  accept  by  command  what 
has  been  etched  into  it  by  experience! 

So  we  come  now  to  our  own  problem. 
What  is  goodness  for  you?  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  "good"  in  the  terms  of  your 
time  of  life  and  your  immediate  aitnation, 
and  in  die  terms  of  your  age?  (Mnviously, 


since  you  are  young  it  means  the  indis* 

pensable  foundation  of  personal  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
private  virtue  is  the  foundation  of  public 
usefulness  and  the  preliminary  condition 
of  inward  happiness  and  self  respect. 
Most  college  men  strive  for  it;  their  de- 
fects come  usually  as  perversions  of  their 
excellencies,  lapses  from  pursued  and 
desired  virtues;  d(  f.  .  ,  virtue  is  com- 
mon enough  with  all  of  us,  but  vice  is  not 
common,  its  followers  are  relatively  a 
small  and  diminishing  group  in  our  com- 
munities. But  we  are  not  only  young 
men,  we  are  undergraduates,  young  men 
in  a  college.  Hence,  to  be  a  "good** 
youth  here  means  intellectual  integrity, 
mental  character.  Our  danger  is  to  thiidc 
of  character  in  the  terms  of  action  rather 
than  in  the  preliminary  terms  of  the 
mind.  What  does  one  do  in  a  place  of 
learning?  Why,  he  learns.  WTiat  is  the 
primary  moral  obligation  here?  It  is  to 
get  one  s  lessons. 

Now  I  think  we  have  touched  a  serious 
moral  situation.  What  is  the  basic  weak* 
ness  of  undergraduate  life;  is  it  not  that 
we  come  to  this  place  ostensibly  for  one 
thing  but  actually  for  another?  Ostensi- 
bly we  are  here  to  become  educated,  well- 
informed,  clear-thinking  men;  actually 
we  are  here  for  social  and  economic  rea- 
sons, and  pretty  largely  supported  in  this 
by  the  community  and  periiape  by  our 
families.  Yet  the  vast  treasure  of  nionev 
and  books  and  human  lives  which  goes 
into  the  making  of  a  college  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  us  sodal  sophiatica- 
tion  or  pleasant  acquaintances  primarily, 
but  for  something  else.  The  college  says 
in  official  statement  and  in  theory  that  we 
put  learning  first.  We  pay  to  ^t  state- 
ment more  lip-service  than  we  do  inward 
allegiance.  There  is  something.  T  do  not 
say  how  much,  but  something  disingenu- 
ous in  this  rituation.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  disingenuousness  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  our  communal  life  weakens 
its  moral  fiber  more  than  any  of  the  con* 
veoiional  and  spectacular  wrong-doings 
are  given  a  publicity  out  of  all  pro* 
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portion  tu  iheir  number  or  to  their  sig- 
nificance. 

So  I  alunild  say  a  "good"'  youth  in  col- 
Ift^e  was  a  young  man  of  intellectual  ron- 
^»ciencc,  who  strives  for  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, soberacM  and  fairnew  of  judgment, 
\slt<>  scorns  substitutes  for  intellectual 
discipline  in  thp  sliapc  nf  "trots''  and  keys 
and  tutoring  schools,  who  determines  to 
put  first  things  first,  and  not  to  do  second 
things  well  in  order  to  avoid  doing  first 
fliinps  as  lonp  as  poesible.  Yet  how  many 
young  men  there  are  in  college  who  will 
do  anything  rather  than  dieir  work  and 
hence  who  work  miserably  at  anytlung 

thev  do!  And  then  therf  are  the  vounfr 
sentimentalists  who  substitute  facile  feel- 
ing and  an  unrestrained  expressiveness  for 
lntellt"<  tual  and  moral  stability.  They 
spend  tlieir  time  in  discarding  prejudices 
in  order  to  avoid  acquiring  virtues.  We 
know  these  young  sentimentalists,  phrase 
makers,  damners  with  faint  praise,  the 
bovs  who  know  how  fo  tnrn  an  ideal  into 
a  bon  mot,  a  conviction  into  an  epigram. 
Very  often,  with  their  sophisticated  man- 
ner and  flippant  speech  and  unplumbed 
self-as»5nranre  thev  appear  fascinating, 
able.  But  they  are  intellectually  frivol- 
ous, morally  irresponsible,  nothing  really 
but  very  complicated  asses. 

No,  goodnes*  cannot  he  sinnmed  np  for 
you  merely  in  clean  and  amiable  living, 
nor  in  a  devout  and  pietistic  life;  it  does 
not  begin  with  social  ser\'ice,  but  with  in- 
tellectual industry.  We  all  remember  the 
story  related  in  the  biography  uf  Phillips 
Brooks  of  what  happened  when  he  first 
went  down  to  Alexandria  in  Virginia  to 
begin  his  theological  training.  He  arrived 
in  the  evening,  after  the  courses  of  the 
day  were  over,  and  found  his  fellow  stu- 
dents engaged  in  a  prayer  meeting.  He 
was  naturally  a  shy  man,  with  no  great 
facility  of  superficial  religious  expression, 
and  he  was  both  embarrassed  and  dis- 
couraged as  he  saw  the  ease  and  eloquence 
with  which  the  sludents  praved  and  testi* 
fied.  Brooks  felt  himself  humlde  and 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  these  young 
apostles.  But  in  the  following  days  when 


he  bau  ihe^c  young  men  in  the  class-room, 
heard  them  fail  in  their  various  courses, 
realized  the  intellectual  laziness  and  fail- 
ure in  academic  duties  which  they  dis- 
played, he  then  felt  for  them  a  healthy 
and  well-merited  contempt.  Just  so  with 
us;  the  natural  place  to  look  for  diarac* 
ter  in  this  eommunity  is  in  the  class-room, 
the  laboratory,  the  study,  the  library. 

Moreover,  I  should  say  the  characteris- 
tic type  of  goodness  needed  in  our  age 
would  lie  along  the  same  line.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  no  moral  obliga- 
tion more  pressing  on  the  American  peo- 
ple at  this  moment  than  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  he  intelligent.  We  are  a 
democracy,  a  self-governing  people.  The 
level  of  our  intelligence  and  tie  depth 
of  its  moral  oonsecration  will  determine 
the  efficiency  and  the  well-being  of  our 
State.  Moreover,  we  arc  a  democracy 
tmder  peculiarly  dilBcult  circumstances, 
made  up  of  mixed  peoples  with  their  in- 
heritances of  contrasting  racial  psycholo- 
gies, moral  and  religious  scales  of  value. 
And  we  are  a  sentimental  people.  One 
has  only  to  see  what  is  oflTered  t6  us  and 
taken  by  us  in  the  movies  to  be  sure  of 
that.  Such  titles  as  "The  Woman  God 
Forgot"  indicate  the  depth  of  vulgar  sen- 
timentality to  whidi  the  popular  eonseious- 
ne«s  can  fall.  One  has  only  to  remeniher 
how  feeling  divorced  from  justice  and  un- 
regulated by  intelligence  ran  riot  during 
the  war,  and  has  more  or  less  run  riot 
since  the  war.  to  set>  how  perilous  it  is  to 
be  a  great  nation  governed  by  caprice, 
mob  feeling,  inherited  or  attractive  preju- 
dices. How  many  of  us  between  1914  and 
1018  substituted  for  thinking  on  the  issues 
of  the  war  the  excoriation  of  the  Kaiser; 
how  many  of  us  in  the  period  immediate- 
ly following  the  Armislnoe  substituted  for 
thinking  on  the  problems  of  a  disorgan- 
ized industrv.  an  inflated  eiirrencv,  the 
excoriation  of  Bolshevism;  how  many  of 
us  more  recently  have  accepted  without 
protest  such  legislation  as  the  Lusk  Bills 
in  the  New  York  Assembly  or  the  attempt- 
ed control  of  the  content  of  teacliing  by 
the  Kentucky  Legislature.   We  have  not 
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looked  into  these  matten  very  carefully, 
but  we  have  known  more  about,  and 

thi)u;;ht  more  about,  and  cnjoved  nmrp, 
the  campaign  against  the  Jew.  All  these 
are  pitiable  facia.  They  indicate  the  low 
level  of  thinking,  and  the  small  measure 
of  intellectual  responsibility  exercised  in 
the  American  stale.  What  letter  thing  is 
there  for  you  to  do  as  you  leave  college 
than  to  put  on  the  inquirer's  holy  robe? 
Than  to  cultivate  the  purged,  conaiderate 
mind? 

NEW  ENGLAND  FEDERATION 

The  niid  vear  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Fedeiatiftn  of  Harvard  (!liil>'*  will  he 
held  in  Worcester  next  Saturday.  The 
Harvard  Club  of  Worcester  will  he  the 
host. 

The  program  is  as  follows:  10  to  11 
A.  M.,  business  meeting  at  the  Worcester 
Club,  1  Oak  St;  11  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M., 
visits  to  leading  Worcester  industrial 
plants:  1  P.  M.,  luncheon  at  the  Tatnuck 
Country  Club;  6.30  P.  M.,  dinner  at  the 
Worcester  Club,  when  President  Lowell 
and  President  Neilson  of  Smith  College 
will  speak.  1  lie  aflernoon  will  be  given 
up  to  recreation. 

The  registration  fee  of  15  will  cover  all 
expenses  cMfpt  ttattsportation  and  lodg* 
ins.  Trains  leave  Bi»ston  for  Worcester  at 
8.30,  9.15,  and  10  A.  M.,  12  noon,  12.30, 
1,  2,  2.30,  4,  4.15,  4.57,  and  5  P.  M. 
Trains  leave  Worcester  for  Boston  at  8^ 
9.10,  and  10. in  P.  M. 

Howard  Corning,  "90,  president  of  the 
New  England  Federatitm,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  following  committees: 

llook  Pri/f  William  D.  Orcutt.  '92,  chairman. 
Frederick  O.  Bartlctt,  '00.  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre, 

w. 

Secondary  Schools — rorninc  Benton,  '07, 
chairman,  Frederick  L  Alli  n,  12,  N.  11.  Batch- 
elder,  "01,  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  '9,3,  .Mien  H. 
Knapjit  '97,  Charles  Wifciju,  'OB,  Stacey  B. 
Soittltwortli,  'W, 

Meeting  of  the  .Associated  Tl  irvanl  (  lubs — 
Robert  F.  Dnaesii,  '12,  chairman,  Richard  B. 
Wigglesworth,  *I2,  James  W.  D.  Seyawttr,  *17, 
N.  H.  Batchelder.  '01,  David  M.  Little.  Jr .  "18. 

Scholarship— Luther  Atwood,  '83,  chairman, 
W.  B.  C  Stkkner.  KiS,  Leon  M.  Uttle,  *10. 


OrganiMtioii— Janet  C.  TrnmlMin,  *12,  ehair* 

man.  n;iviil  M,  I.ittlr.  Jr..  '18. 

Noiriinalion  of  Overseers — Henry  M.  Williams, 
'85,  chairman,  IfsTtia  A«  Taylor,  W,  A.  E. 
Chaae,  'OS. 

ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

The  Harvard  Cliil)  nf  Boston  is  about  to 
send  out  the  formal  announcement  that 
the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  will  be  held  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  June  16  and  17. 

Friday  will  be  given  up  to  the  business 
of  the  organiaation  and  to  meetings  which 
the  University  authorities  will  arrange. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Associated  Clubs 
will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday 
evening. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  an  ottting 
and  clam  bake  at  Nantasket  Beaeh. 

As  the  meeting  will  come  at  the  end  of 
die  week  immediately  preceding  Class  Day 
and  Commencement  and  be  the  first 
which  the  .'Xssix^iated  Cluih-  have  held 
practically  at  the  University,  it  is  expected 
that  the  attendance  will  be  much  larger 
than  ever  l)efore. 

Nathaniel  F.  Aver.  "00.  cbairuian  of 
the  iktston  Harvard  Club  committee  in 
charge  of  the  meeting. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  ARIZONA 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Arizona  was  held  at  the  Old  Pueblo  Club,  Tuc- 
soa,  OB  Saturday,  February  18,  1922.  Seventeen 
members  were  present,  indnding  Mr.  J.  B.  Wright 

of  Tus4:i>n,  I  nivrr>^!ty  of  Michigan  *94.  who  acted 

as  proxy  for  lii.s  tion,  C.  M.  Wright.  *22. 

The  C\ah  voted  to  raise  a    portion    of  the 

8ch<)lar*hip  which  the  Associated  Harvard  TUihs 
have   TtiHinlaint'il    in    Arizona    for    years,  and 

I(>^^.lnls  which  the  Club  liss  aemr  hetelofoie 
iieen  able  to  contribute. 
James  M.  Lawton,  *99,  of  Tucson,  was  elected 

president,  and  William  L.  Na-ih,  '05,  of  Phoenix, 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Qub. 

1913  DINNER 

Tli>'  ( Ids^  of  1913,  Harvar<l  College,  will  have 
a  dinner  and  smoker  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Bos> 
ton  at  6  JO  P.  M.  on  FViday,  April  7.  The  price 
nf  tlie  dinner  will  be  $2. .SO.  All  membrrs  of  the 
class,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
Hamird  Club,  sre  niged  to  be  preisnt. 
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WHAT  THE  CLASS  OF  1908  DOES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

One  of  the  most  universal  siil)jecl9  of 
diiHU.xsion  among  orpanizalions  of  gradu- 
ates turns  around  the  problem  of  getting 
men  together.  As  Secretary  of  the  class 
of  1908,  it  occurs  to  me  your  readers 
might  be  interested  in  what  we  have  grad* 
iia!l\  workfd  out  in  New  York  ('ilv. 

hr»t  decided  that  the  plan  pursued 
here  1^  the  class  of  1901  was  useful  for 
our  purposes.  It  involved  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  New  York  Association  of  Har- 
vard KH^in.  uith  an  annual  meeting  to  he 
hi'\(\  I oinridi-nt  with  our  class  dinner  in 
the  spring.  At  the  hrst  meeting  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  six  was  chosen,  this 
comaiittee  in  turn  dioosing  a  chairman 
and  secretary.  At  each  successive  class 
dinner  three  members  of  the  executive 
<  omniiitee  go  out  and  three  new  ones  are 
chosen. 

In  addition  to  the  dass  dinner,  we  made 
efforts  to  have  smdcers,  informal  lundi- 
eons  at  the  Harvard  Club  at  the  time  of 

the  ftiothali  games,  and  similar  effort?  to 
get  a  siiLtstantial  group  of  our  [ifoplr  to- 
gether. Finally  we  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
informal  luncheons,  and  the  way  it  has 
now  worked  out  with  complete  success  is 
as  follo\\>:  W  e  have  found  a  pla("e  in  the 
financial  (li-lii(  t  whcrt'  a  first-class  lunth- 
wn  can  be  obtained  for  sixty-five  fcnts. 
We  have  reserved  without  guarantee  one 
tmd  of  this  restaurant,  and  during  seven 
consecutive  weeks  we  have  had  an  average 
of  ten  men  at  lunch  each  week.  Different 
faces  appear  everv  time,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  iiave  been  able  to  get  more  men 
together  at  these  luncheons  regularly  each 
wscIe  than  %ire  were  ever  able  to  gadier  at 
a  smoker  twice  a  year. 

Postal  r  ard*i  have  been  sent  out  from 
tittif  to  limr  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain 
maximum  attention,  giving  llie  dates  of 
the  Thursdays  from  month  to  month. 
These  cards  have  been  kept  in  the  comers 
of  desks  as  reminders.  The  atmosphere  is 
ttitirely  informal  and  manv  pleasant 
friendships  of  college  davs  have  Inn-n  re- 
'WKcd.    The  plan  has  been   received  so 


enthusiastically  by  our  class  that  we  have 
had  calls  from  Yale,  Princeton.  Columliia. 
New  ^  ork  I  niversitv.  and  other  lot  al  col- 
lege graduates  who  were  facing  llic  sanje 
problem  and  who  are  now  organizing  in- 
formal luncheons  on  the  same  basis. 

Guy  Emerson,  *08. 

New  York  City. 

1883  DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK 

Forty-four  members  of  the  class  of  1883  dined 

ut  lilt'  apartment  of  Charles  Page  Perin,  640 
Park  Ave,  New  York,  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  25.  Once  every  five  years  the  New 
York  members  entertain  many  of  the  class 
as  ran  !>»•  )?oUen  top«*th(>r  at  a  dinnfr  in 
New  Yiitk.  This  time  twenty-four  nun  went 
over  from  Boston;  two  came  on  from  C1ii<  apu. 
nne  from  Dt-troit.  one  from  Pittsliurpli.  Thr 
others  present  were  tliose  resident  in  and  near 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  was  toastmasfer.  Freder- 
ick Nichols,  secretar)-  of  the  cla&s,  was  unablcr 
to  be  present  beeanse  of  a  leeent  aceident,  and 
so  a  poem  that  he  had  written  for  the  occasion 
was  read  by  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett.  While  almost 
everyone  present  was  called  npon  by  the  toast- 
master  to  say  a  word,  a  few  spoke  at  some 
length,  notably  Horace  Binncy,  Palmer  Coolidge, 
J.  R.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton  of  Pittsburgh, 
Professor  Edward  E.  Hale  of  Union  College.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Knipht  of  Detroit,  William  H.  Page,  Pro- 
fessor H.  L.  Smyth,  and  John  H.  Wigmore,  Dean 
of  Northwestern  Law  School,  Chicago. 

Tl»<i<e  present  were:  G.  H.  H.  \llin.  T.  C. 
Batciieider,  Horace  Uinney,  J.  K.  Brackett,  Wil- 
liam Bryant,  G.  D.  Burrage,  Robert  Coil,  Charles 
D.  M.  Cole,  R.  S.  Codman.  Palmer  Cooli.lsie,  J.  R. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Charles  P.  Cur- 
tis, J.  E.  Davis,  A.  C.  Denniston,  G.  B.  Dewson, 
Morris  Earle.  P.  J.  Eaton.  R.  B.  Ennis,  Percy  .S. 
Grant,  £.  £.  Hale,  A.  L.  Hodges,  K.  H.  Hooper, 
C.  J.  Hubbard.  G.  P.  Keith,  S.  H.  Knight.  Al* 
fret!  C.  l.iine.  Howard  Lilientfaal,  E.  G.  Mclnnes. 
Samuel  Norria,  William  H.  Page,  W.  E.  Paul, 
Charles  P.  Perin.  S.  B.  Pearmain,  C.  R.  Rock* 
well.  Saliin  P.  Sanger.  O.  G.  Smith.  H.  L.  Smyth, 
.\.  K.  Stone,  VI.  I).  Sullivan,  George  H.  Tread- 
well.  J.  H.  Wigmore,  W.  C.  Winslow,  and  G.  S. 
Winslow. 

DEBATING  TEAM  AGAIN  DEFEATED 

The  Harvard  debating  team  was  defeated  by 
the  Ohio  Wenhan  team  on  .March  4  in  a  de- 
bale  held  at  Delaware.  O.  Harvard  had  the  nep- 
live  of  the  quest i<in.  "Resolved:  That  the  I  niled 
Staler  Should  Demand  Full  Payment  of  the  \Ilied 
D»  bt."  riic  Harvard  speakers  were  C.  W.  Phelps, 
"22,  R.  S.  Fanning,  '23,  and  M.  P.  Lichauco,  '23. 
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McCagg  Resigns,  Appleton  Chosen  Crew  Captain 


L.   B.   McCagg.   Jr..  "22 

JUST  as  the  candidates  for  the  univer- 
sily  rrew  were  preparing  to  begin  row- 
in*.'  on  the  ("harles,  (iaptain  l.ouis  B. 
McCagg,  Jr. ,'22.  of  New  York  City,  resign- 
ed, and  (leorge  M,  Appleton,  '22,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  v.,  was  elet-ted  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. The  retiring  captain  said  that  his 
college  work  would  demand  so  much  at- 
tention this  spring  that  he  could  not  af- 
ford the  time  needed  for  the  duties  of  the 
crew  captain.  It  is  said  also  that  Law- 
rence Terry.  '22,  of  New  York  City,  R.  K. 
Kane,  '22,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  A.  H. 
I.add,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Milton,  all  of  whom 
rowed  in  the  university  eight  last  year, 
may  not  be  candidates  this  year. 

McCagg,  Terry,  and  Kane  have  taken 
a  pnmiincnt  place  in  Harvard  rowing  dur- 
ing their  undergraduate  days.  \h-Cagg 
rowed  6  in,  and  was  captain  of,  his  vic- 
torious freshman  crew  in  1919;  and  Terry 
was  5,  Kane  was       and  Appleton  was 


C.  M.  Appleton,  '22 

bow  in  that  crew.  The  next  year  McCagg, 
Terry,  and  Kane  rowed  in  the  university 
crew  which  beat  Yale  at  New  London,  and 
last  June  they  were  in  the  eight  which  lost 
to  Yale  after  one  of  the  closest  races  ever 
rowed  on  the  Thames.  McCagg  was  cap- 
tain last  year.  He  and  Terry  are  two  of 
the  largest  men  who  ever  rowed  in  a  Har- 
vard crew  ;  Terry  is  6  feet  and  3  inches 
tall  and  weighs  about  187  pounds  when 
in  condition;  McCagg  is  6  feet  and  4 
inches  tall  and  weighs  about  19.5  pounds. 
Kane,  who  was  captain  of  the  football 
eleven  last  fall,  is  no  pigmy;  he  is  6  feet 
and  1  inch  tall  and  weighs  about  178 
pounds. 

Appleton,  the  new  captain  of  the  uni* 
versity  crew,  did  not  succeed  in  his  sopho* 
more  vear  in  winning  a  seat  in  that  eight, 
but  rowed  in  the  second  eight.  Last 
season  (>)ach  Haynes  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  finding  a  satisfactory  stroke 
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oar;  after  tryin;:  almost  csery  man  in  the 
university  squad,  he  finally  picked  out 
Appleton,  and  the  latter  stroked  the  crew 
in  the  Yale  raCe.  He  rowed  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  boat:  only  once  before 
in  the  history  of  Harvard  rowing  has  the 
Stroke  oar  been  on  .  that  side.  Appleton 
gave  a  good  account  of  himself,  but  the 
crew  was  Waten  l)v  a  few  feet. 

Ladd  rowed  on  iiis  freshman  erew  in 
1920  and  was  4  in  the  university  eight 
last  year.  He  was  generally  rejrarded  as 
one  of  the  best  oars  in  the  boat.  He  played 
on  the  football  eleven  last  fall. 

It  looks  now  as  though  Captain  Ap> 
pleton  and  H.  S.  Morgan,  *23,  of  New- 
York  Citv.  who  rowed  bow.  would  be  the 
only  members  of  last  year's  eight  who 
will  be  candidates  thb  spring,  although 
it  is  possible  that  Kane  may  come  out 
later,  as  lie  did  last  vear.  Fortimately 
last  year's  freshman  squa<l  liad  pU^ity  of 
excellent  material,  and  the  prospects  for 

the  nni\.  r-ity  crt-u  arc  not  quite  SO  Un- 
favi>ral)le  as  tin-  iireceding  paragraphs 
might  seem  to  indicate. 

The  ice  went  out  of  the  Charles  last 
veek  and  the  river  near  the  boat  houses 
is  almost  crowded  w'lXh  8-oar  shells  every 
afternoon.  There  are  thirty-six  class 
crews  alone.  R.  Heber  Howe,  *01,  the 
recently-appointed  director  of  rowin«;,  and 
his  associate  coaches  are,  therefore,  very 
busy  men. 

Howe  recently  tried  an  interesting  ex- 
periment with  some  of  the  rowing  men 
Avhile  thev  were  working  indoors  on  tlie 
machines  and  in  the  tank.  In  order  to 
develop  a  beat  and  sense  of  time  in  the 
candidates  he  installed  in  the  boat  house 
a  phonograph  which  plaved  whib^  the 
crew  wa.s  rowing.  The  plan  attracted  a 
lot  of  newspaper  attention,  but  was  soon 
abandoned. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  even  a  good 
guess  about  the  arran^zement  of  the  uni- 
versity crew  this  year.  The  chances  seem 
to  be  that  Amory,  who  was  stroke  of  the 
freshman  eight  last  spring,  will  fill  the 
corresponding  seat  in  the  university  shell 
this  season,  and  that  Captain  Appleton 


will  nu)ve  back,  perhaps  to  number  3,  in 
the  boat.  Everything  depends  on  the 
showing  which  the  men  make.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  crew  which  rows  against 
Yale  next  June  will  be  far  different  from 
the  one  which  represents  Harvard  in  the 
earlier  races  of  the  season. 

YALE  DEFEATED  AT  BASKETBALL 
Harvard  defeated  Yale  at  basketball. 
33  points  to  30,  last  Saturday  evening  in 

the  llemenway  Gymnasium  in  a  game 
whirh  kept  the  supporters  of  both  teams 
anxious  to  the  end.  Although  Harvard 
made  the  first  score  and  was  ahead,  18 
points  to  15,  at  the  close  of  the  first  half, 
Yale  took  the  lead  several  times.  Ten 
times  during  the  game  the  lead  changed 
from  one  team  to  the  other.  Harvard^s 
success  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  de- 
fensive work  of  Black  and  Rudofskv.  who 
kept  the  Yale  players  shooting  from  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Captain  McLeish 
scored  thirteen  points  from  the  foul-line 
in  fifteen  tries,  and  shot  two  basket'*  as 
well.  Lowenthal  made  five  baskets. 
Cooper,  for  Yale,  made  ten  points  from 
the  foul-line  and  shot  four  baskets.  Three 
minutes  Iwfore  the  game  was  over  the 
score  was  tied  at  30  points  each,  but,  be- 
fore the  whistle  blew,  Gordon  scored  a 
basket  and  Captain  McLeish  made  a  suc- 
cessful .shot  from  the  foid-line. 

The  Yale  team  was  much  stronger  last 
Saturday  than  it  was  on  February  7,  when 
Harvard  won,  26  points  to  13,  at  New 
Haven.  Saturday's  game  was  the  final 
one  of  the  season  for  the  Harvard  team; 
it  ha>  won  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two 
l^unes  on  its  schedule. 

The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 

HARVAiin.  Ymt 

McLeish.  r.L  l.g.,  Kernan 

Lowenthal,  Gordon,  li.  r.g..  Hut 

Fill*.  Miller,  c.  f  ,  Coopfr 

Black,  r.g.  l.l.,  Haitlur.  Olilcy 

Radofsky,  Miller,  Fiering.  l.g. 

r.f..  Cnnklin.  I.3rn»"r 

Score:  ilar>aTd  33,  Yal<>  30.  (ioals  from  floor: 
Loirenthal  5,  Cooper  4.  Larner  McLeish  2. 
Fills  2,  KfTtian  2.  Conklin,  Cortlon.  (ioals  from 
fouls:  Mclxish  13,  Coo|>er  10.    Kefcree:  Hoyt. 
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ENGUSH  AND  AMERICAN  SPORTS 
ihe  Crimsun  printed  on  Marih  9  an 
article  by  Thomas  S.  Lamont,  *21,  now  a 
student  at  Cambridge  I'nivcrsity.  on  Eng- 
lis-h  and  American  univer«»itv  alliletics. 
After  a  tiiudebt  statement  that  his  observa- 
tions in  Elngland  cover  a  period  of  only 
a  few  montlis  and  should  not,  therefore, 
have  too  much  weight,  Lamont  goes  on  to 
say: 

To  my  mind  athletics  in  the  English  univer- 
ttities  arp  run  on  a  much  better  ba^is  than  in 
the  American.  The  entire  apirit  is  different  over 
here— and,  I  think,  healthier.  From  what  1  have 

smi  in  liolli  riiiinlrics  I  have  b«"en  Ird  tn  the 
conclusion  that  the  Englisiunan  loves  sport  more 
than  the  American.  He  will  go  out  to  play  (otf 
in  tlif  midilN-  "f  a  raping  stidw-torm  with  the 
thermometer  down  to  ten.  And  ^^lu•n  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ground  and  weather  preclude 
any  po«ssibiIily  of  the  hound«  beinp  able  to  follow 
the  M-ent.  he  will  go  hunting  ju»t  the  same. 
Everyone  goes  in  for  some  sport.  There  are 
practically  no  "grinds."  in  our  sense  of  that 
word,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  type  of 
flat-chested,  sallow,  bespectacled  student  one  sees 
laboring  in  the  stacks  of  Widener  do  not  exist 
here. 

At  the  same  tiitu-  the  Knglish  do  not  take 
their  athletics  as  seriously  as  we  do  in  America. 
Of  eottrse  eveiTone  at  GMibridge  wants  to  best 
Oxforil.  Imt  in  their  eyes  no  victory  is  worth 
the  while  if  they  cannot  have  fun  in  attaining  it. 
And  the  EngHshmsn  asiislly  refuses  to  be  both- 
err<l  bv  strict  training  rules.  \  ]i!avrT  <>n  th»- 
rugby  team  is  «|uite  unlikely  to  lay  aside  his 
Dunhill  and  give  up  his  mug  of  ale  till  a  week 
or  9o  before  the  Oxford  game,  if  at  all.  If  rugby 
developed  into  a  game  where  the  strictest  of 
training  was  necessary,  where  the  player  bad  to 
learn  signals,  listen  to  long  talks  on  how  to  play, 
and  practise  day  after  day  withoat  scrimmage, 
be  would  not  consider  it  fun  or  spOrt  in  ibe 
true  sense  of  the  word.  He  would  consider  it 
a-  drudge,  would  give  up  the  whole  thing,  and 

(JO  (lul  for  ■-oni"'  ntlii  T  'ipiirt.  Ttic  track  an<l  rrt  w 
men,  of  couri^e,  have  to  keep  fairly  strict  train- 
ing, but  even  «o  they  have  not  yet  found  the  need 

of  training  tables  where  re«l  meat  is  Served  Up 
ad  Itb.  lliey  live  a  natural  life. 

With  tlie  notable  exception  of  the  dark-skinned 
East  incUan,  the  yellow  men  from  the  Orient, 
and  some  of  the  .Americans,  the  members  of  the 
English  untversilies,  one  and  all.  indul^^e  in  sport. 
There  are  many  more  athletic  fields  than  at 
Harvard.  .And  all  are  crowded.  What  is  the 

system  which  brings  this  about?  It  i«  based  on 
intramural  sports,  on  inler-collcge  rivalry.  Each 
one  of  the  eighteen  colleges  at  Cambridge  has 


its  own  rugby  teams.  Every  man,  be  he  good  or 
had.  is  given  a  chance  to  play  at  least  three 

times  a  week — the  best  players  in  every  college 
on  tlieir  first  or  second  collei^  teams  every  day. 
Elaborate  inter-college  football  aehedules  «re  ar- 
raiifieil.  \-  ■vvitli  fcKiiIiall,  s<>  with  evr-ry  oilier 
tiport.  I'he  great  difficulty  of  arranging  intra- 
mural spofts  At  Harvard  is  the  lack  of  convenient 
units,  such  «s  these  cdleges,  for  keeping  up  the 
interest. 

The  university  foolbsll  team  at  Cambridge 
is  made  up  of  the  best  men  from  the  college 
combinations.  They  are  tried  out  in  actual  games 
with  outside  teams,  and  as  a  result  through  the 
season  the  football  team  cbsnges  somewhat  from 
game  to  game,  until,  by  the  time  the  Oxford 
c  imtest  is  near,  the  best  fifteen  men  are  s.i  li  (  r 
ed.  During  most  of  the  week  these  players  slay 
with  their  regular  college  teams,  only  playing 

together  in  the  iini\ersit\  games  on  V^'ednes<la\ s 
and  Saturdays.  Contests  often  take  place  away 
from  home,  but  «s  distances  are  negUi^ble  here, 
there  is  no  csuae  for  worry  on  the  ptrt  of  the 

faculty. 

Who  coaches  and  selects  the  football  team? 
There  is  no  "coaching  system"  at  Cambridge. 
The  captain  picks  his  men,  shows  them  a  little 
now  and  then  when  needed,  and  every  so  often 
gets  advice  on  his  team  from  old  "Blues,"  who 
correspond  to  our  "letter**  men.  Such  profeaaion- 
al  coaehing  as  exists  in  England  is  done  at  the 
schools.  By  the  time  the  men  come  up  to  college 
they  are  supposed  to  know  themselves  how  to 
play. 

As  in  America  there  Is  a  widespread  public 
intereat  in  the  college  teams,  and  also,  to  a 
eert.Tin  extent,  the  hero-worship  of  the  players, 
which  we  see  at  iHxne.  Hut  a  sensible  and  intel- 
ligent press  has  per<  eived  the  dangers  to  college 
sport  of  loo  much  publicity.  The  sporting  pages 
present  facts  in  a  terse  and  dignified  manner, 
and  seldom  dwell  on  the  personalKies  of  the 
phiyers. 

As  regards  one  feature  the  English  system  is 

inferior  to  the  American.  \o  Englishman  ha» 
felt  the  pride  and  honor  an  American  feels  in 
representing  his  college  on  the  \nrsity;  no  Eng- 
lishman h.T-  felt  the  thrill  the  Harvard  under- 
graduate feels  when  the  team  comes  running  on 
the  field  and  the  referee  says,  "Ready  Harvard? 
Keadv  Yale?"  N'ti  Knglishman  will  yell  himself 
boarso  fur  anybody,  let  alone  eleven  men  whom 
perhaps  be  scarcely  knsws. 

The  system  in  our  own  country  can  never 
he  changed  until  the  spirit  is  changed,  until 
the  un«lergradiiaii  aiiiiude  has  been  altered; 
and  that  will  not  take  place  for  «  long  time.  I 
believe  that  it  will  do  little  good  for  HMrvsrd, 
Yale,  or  one  or  I\m>  of  mir  other  grest  aniversi- 
ties,  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  movement.  The 
real  start  must  be  made  back  in  the  gnmunar 
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schools.  In  the  high  schools,  and  In  the  prepara* 
tory  <%rhools;  for  athletics  in  the  colleges  are 
based  upon  the  same  methods,  ideas,  and  states 
of  mind  a«  «t  the  schoola,  thongh  of  coane  oit 
a  BBueh  larger  acale. 

HARVARD  WAS  SEVENTH 

Har\aril  was  sevcnili  in  the  indoor  intercol* 
legiale  track  meet  held  in  New  York  last  Satur* 
day  evening.  Cornell  won  the  meet  with  the 
SCorr  of  35  1-2  points.  The  other  teams  finished 
in  the  following  order:  Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,  Penn.  State,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 
Fiske  Brown,  '22,  won  the  3.S-pounds  weight  throw 
for  Harvard.  J.  W.  Burlte,  '23,  was  fourth  in 
the  mile  ran,  Malcolm  Morse,  tied  for  fifth 
jilarr  in  ihr  hiph  jump,  and  the  frcohman  relay 
team  won  one  point  for  Harvard  by  taking  fifth 
place  in  an  event  in  which  only  five  colleges 
were  represNkted.  Harvard's  total  score  was  8  1-2 
points. 

INFORMAL  TRACK  AND  HELD  MEET 
About  150  undergraduates  took  part  in  the  an- 
nual "winter  camivaP  of  track  and  field  events 
held  on  Soldiers  Field  on  We<lnrsday,  March  8. 
The  seniors  won  the  seven-man  interclass  relay. 
The  Crimson  team  won  the  relay  wJth  the  ^dvo- 

ratr  .Tin!  the  Lampoon:  l\\r  foothall  manaprr* 
won  the  major  sport  managers'  relay;  since  the 
football  managers  were  one  man  dioit,  C.  W. 
Baker,  '22,  ran  first  and  last  in  that  event  for  lii<i 
team.  H.  R.  Davis,  '23,  won  the  pole  vault  and 
the  shotput 

TRACK  MEET  IN  THE  STADIUM 

The  annual  iiitircolltfriatc  track  and  field  meet 
will  be  held  in  the  Stadium  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, May  26  and  27.  H.  S.  P.  Rowe,  '22,  of 
Brookline,  manager  of  the  Harvard  team,  will 
manage  the  intercollegiate  meet.  The  di!>cus  and 
javelin  throws  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  events 
Ihia  year. 

WRESTLERS  TWICE  DEFEATED 
The  Harvard  wrestling  team  was  defeated 
twice  last  week:  by  Dartmouth,  13  points  to  9, 
on  Wednesday;  and  by  Brown,  16  points  to  11, 
flo  Satorday.  Both  matches  were  held  m  the 
Ifenienway  Cymnasitun.  r!a[>tain  Walker  WM 
forced  to  forfeit  his  bout  in  Saturday'a  match 
because  of  illness.  In  the  unlimited  daas  Benoni 
Lockwood.  *22.  won  by  a  decision,  after  two  extra 
periods  of  lliree  minutes  each. 

Yale  Freshmen  Win  at  Basketball 
Tiic  Ilarvanl  freshmen  were  defeated  at  iMisket- 
ball  by  the  Yale  freshmen,  26  points  to  IS,  last 
Saturday  evening  at  New  Haven. 


HIRKE  BOYCE  WINS  AT  FENCING 

Burke  Boyce,  '22,  captain  of  the  Harvard  fenc- 
ing team,  won  the  invitation  "round-robin"  fenc- 
ing tonmament  held  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium 
last  Saturday  afternoou.  Twenty  men  took  part 
in  the  tournament;  tmoag  them  were  members 
of  the  Harvard  team.  Harvard  graduates,  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  Ma-is-achu'.elts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  the  Boston  Athletic  Association.  Five 
of  the  six  men  who  took  part  in  the  finals  were 
members  of  the  Harvard  fencing  squad.  In  the 
foils  tciurnament,  Boyce  was  first;  W.  R.  Brew- 
ster, '22,  second;  E.  H.  Lane,  "24,  third;  and  J. 
S.  Barss,  '22,  fourth.  In  tlie  duelling  swords 
tournament.  Captain  Taylor  of  M.  I.  T.  and  J.  S. 
Barss,  '22,  tied  for  first  place. 

"COPEY" 

Speaking  of  college  profcsMrs,  every  large  uni- 
versity ought  to  have  fan  Its  faculty  some  man  to 
take  the  curse  off  literature.  C.  T.  ("oiieland  is 
al  Harvard  and  William  Lyon  Phelps  at  Yale. 
There  must  be  many  others,  but  it  is  a  function 
which  haa  to  grow  naturally.  Premeditation  will 
not  do  the  trick.  Of  late  some  of  the  forward- 
looking  Middle  Western  universities  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  tradition  by  an  act  of 
will.  One  or  two  places  have  hired  men  to  sit  in 
front  of  the  fire.  A  well  known  American  poet 
has  been  engaged  by  a  university  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  need  give  no  leettirea  and  that 
his  duties  shall  consist  merely  of  remaining  at 
home  and  allowing  young  versifiers  to  come  and 
try  out  their  experiments  upon  him. 

In  the  end  we  fear  he  will  jump  hack  a<rain 
into  the  fninp  pan.  \^'e  understanil  that  the 
poets  keep  tr.nijin  ''  in  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day  and  that  the  hired  listener  has  learned  to 
loathe  the  younger  generation,  iu  ambitions,  its 
hopes  and,  most  of  all,  its  articulate  expresston. 

Copcland  was  quite  different.  His  evenings 
were  occasional.  He  used  to  announce  quite 
firmly,  "Ndbfxly  comes  much  before  10  and  no- 
body stays  much  after  II."  Nor  was  this  service 
in  the  bond.  It  ^mply  sprang  up  spontaneously 
around  the  personality  of  a  preat  teacher. 

Many  persons  have  gone  on  record  as  believing 
that  nobody  can  teach  English  composition.  Pos- 
sibly the  business  of  writing  is  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  laying  on  of  laws  or  even  of  hands. 
Neither  belonged  in  Copeland  s  method.  HU  was 
more  emotional.  Students  in  his  classes  oame 
and  read  their  pieces  aloud  to  him  while  he  sat 
in  a  rocking  chair  in  a  little  room  high  up  in 
Hoilis.  When  he  bated  the  manner  and  the  sub- 
stance he  would  rock  violently  and  groan. 
American  literature  would  be  much  more  senti- 
mental than  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  the  persuasive 
quality  of  Gopelaiidl't  moanfag. 

Bade  In  1909  Uie  aMnlwra  of  tha  daaa  in- 
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Mriably  wrote  sad  poCOtt  about  the  ocean  and 
tliiiifs  like  that  TliBjr  nid  that  it  was  going  to 
Ko  on  and  tliat  they  «««ild  not,  and  Gopdand  liad 

to  grumble  like  a  heavy  swell  on  a  rockbound 
«oaat  to  get  them  out  of  it.  AU  the  stories  ended 
with  anicide  and  sudden  madness  and  grisly, 
mocking  laughter,  Lut  nobody  could  make  it 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  against  the  mocking 
wriaei  of  Copetead.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
aeveral  persons  in  each  class  would  be  writing 
readily  about  things  which  they  knew  and  many 
a  jaded  junior  decided  to  give  life  another  trial 
liofoie  finaly  committing  himself  to  an  attitude. 
Every  other  term  or  m  some  really  fine  writing 

person  shot  "up  from  tlu-  rrowd.  We  had  the 
privilege  of  watching  the  sparks  and  the  stars  as 
John  Reed  anddenly  made  Wa  elaaimaiea  ei«ne 

thrir  nerks  to  watch  him.  Copcland  had  a  greiat 
deal  to  do  with  the  making  of  John  Reed,  and  yet 
■when  the  job  was  wdl  atartedT  he  must  have 

realized  tliat  this  was  a  yonng  man  who  was 
going  to  grow  into  a  person  far  removed  from 
his  heart's  desire.  He  had  encouraged  his  pupil 
In  write  only  of  those  things  which  he  felt  and 
believed.  In  the  end  it  turned  out  that  the  two 
gnen  shared  hardly  a  -single  opinion  in  common. 

Gopey  did  not  know,  and  none  of  us  knew,  that 
this  hnmorans,  light-hearted  youngster  would 
burn  111— —If  up  in  a  fervor  for  revolution.  Such 
m»  eeftainly  not  within  the  intent  of  Copeland 
when  he  told  iReed  to  look  Into  hia  heart  and 
write.  Perhaps  the  little  man  from  Hollis  felt 
that  Reed,  his  most  brilliant  pupil,  was  also  his 
hittereat  failare  in  die  day*  when  Harvard  men 
were  goinp  to  the  war  and  Reed  was  lighting 
-with  all  his  strength  against  it. 

We  believe  only  a  few  tilings  which  Reed  be- 
lieved. .\s  a  political  economist  he  did  not  in- 
spire our  admiration,  but  he  stuck  as  closely  to 
the  creed  which  an  artist  ought  to  have  as  any 
man  we  have  ever  known.  He  wrote  what  he 
felt.  Copey  did  not  groan  In  vain  for  his  pupfL 

Among  the  regrets  of  most  of  us  who  came, 
once  upon  a  time,  from  this  daaa  is  the  feeling 
that  we  have  not  lived  or  written  altogether  in  a 
manner  to  increase  CnprlanrrH  hope  of  a  com- 
fortable old  age.  Even  eloquent  groaning  is 
drowned  ont  by  all  the  tUnga  which  rattle. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  pood  deal  of  fairly  repu- 
lar  moaning  by  correspondent.**.  "You  nauseate 
me,"  writes  Don  Wray  in  this  morning's  mail. 
That  doe<«  not  lirlp  us  miirli.  The  regrettable 
state  Mr.  \^  ray's  liralth  fails  lamentably  to 
inspire  us.  He  can  il<>  us  no  good  even  by  grow- 
ing sicker.  We  need  and  long  for  the  stimulat- 
ing disapproval  of  the  little  man  in  Hollis. 
Others,  some  fif  tln  tn  persons  in  authority,  have 
roared  at  us,  but  just  a  squeak  from  Copeland 
could  sttll  make  us  jump  higher.  CHeywood 
Broun,  '10.  in  lii-^  column.  It  Seem*  to  Me,"  in 
the  New  York  »  orld.] 


PROFESSOR  COOLIDGE  RETURNS 

Profeaior  A.  C.  Coolidge,  who  haa  been  in  Rna> 
sia  sfnee  the  anttnnn  of  1991,  retnmed  to  Cam- 

liridne  this  week  and  resumed  his  work  in  the 
University.  He  arrived  in  this  country  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  8,  and  immediately  thereafter 

went  to  WashinglOB  fOT  «  COBiOUttioil  with  Sec- 
retary Hoover. 
Professor  Coolidge  saded  for  Europe  early  last 

September  and  went  to  Russia  where    he  has 
been  the  chief  liaison  officer  between  the  Ameri-  * 
can  Relief  Expedition  in  Moscow  and  the  Soviet 
government, 

CALENDAR 

Frioav,  M\rch  17. 
Boxing,  university  championship  finals. 

Saturday,  March  18. 
Gymnastic  meet,  Harvaid  va.  Plrinoeton,  at 
Cambridge. 

Wnatyng,  Harvard  vs.  Yale^  al  Camhridgf; 
Harvard  freshmen  va.  Yale  fredimcn,  at  Cam- 
bridgflu 

Sunday,  March  19. 
.\ppleton  Chapel  service,  11  .\.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Theodore  Gerald  Scares^  O.D„  Profeaaor  of 
Homtletica  at  the  University  of  CIncago. 

Lecture  on  "Phases  of  Waler-metabolism  in  In- 
fants," Dr.  Oscar  M.  Scfadoas,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 
Mo>o\Y,  March  20. 

Lecture  on  "Our  Drama  Today,"  by  Profeaaor 
George  P.  Baker,  Sanders  Theatre,  4J0  P.  M,, 

for  the  RadclifTe  Endowment  Fund. 

WeoNESOAY,  March  22. 
Arthar  Whiting  concert,  Mnaie  Building,  ft.15 

P.  M. 

Lecture  on  "Les  .\rabes,  leur  place  historique 
en  Orient,"  by  Professor  Emile  F.  Gautier,  Ex- 
change Pirofes-or  from  the  University  of  Alglen. 

Thursday,  March  23. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  Sanders 
Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

Friday,  March  24. 
Triangular  Debate,  Harvard-Yale-FrinoetoB; 
Harvard  v^  Princaton,  at  Cambridge}  Harvard 
vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Saturday,  Maaca  25. 
Gymnastic  meet.  Harvard  va.  Yale,  at  New 
Haven. 

SiTNDAV,  March  26. 

.Apl'!rti)n  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Professor  Terrot  Rcaveley  Glover,  DJ)., 
LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  at  St.  John's 
College.  Cambridge.  Kngland. 

Lecture  on  "Some  Cmnmon  Diseases  and  Ac- 
cidents affecting  the  Noae  and  ThraBt,**  Dr.  D. 

Crnsby  Grern,  Harvard  Medical  Sohool,  LoBg- 
wood,  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alwnni  Ataoelation  «n  leqoMt  will  give  the  addreaaet  of  Hanraxd  nen. 


71— Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  S.  T.  D. 
(Hon.)  '93^  Bishop  of  MasMchusetU,  who  bat 
leeently  been  in  the  South,  on  liis  return  trip 
preached  at  Grace  Gluttebi  New  Yolfc  Ckf,  an 
Suadajt  March  S. 

'74— Riclianl  H.  Dum  and  Mn.  Dana,  who 
l.avf  iprently  been  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Milcd 
from  New  Yorlc,  March  8,  on  a  voyage  through 
the  Mediterianeaii. 

'90 — Raymond  Ca!kirii,  D  D.,  gave  a  scries  of 
lectures  on  "Fundamental  Beliefs,"  before  the 
students  in  Oberlin  College,  froa  Febmaiy  27 
to  March  2. 

'93— Halph  L.  Stevens  s  address  is  the  Stevens 
Yarn  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Tliomas  St.,  New  York  City. 

"93 — ^Rufua  K.  Thomas  has  recently  moved  from 
Tela,  Hondnraa,  to  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala. 
HI*  addreee  ihete  is  in  oere  of  the  United  Fknit 
Co. 

BoMey  *9S-94— Percival  Gallagher  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  recently  by  Mayor 
Peters  of  Boston  to  suggest  plans  for  the  ex* 
penditure  of  the  Parkman  IVnid,  whidi  was  be- 

qticathod  to  the  city  of  BeStOtt  foT  «"*in*4|fning 
and  improving  its  parks. 
'97— William  F.  SkerryeV  address  is  Belfast, 

Me. 

'01 — Maurice  Caro,  LL.B.  '01,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  di-trict  attorney  of  Suffolk 
Covnty,  Mass.  T.  C  O'Brien.  "08,  is  district  at- 
tofney. 

"01 — William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
Unitarian  Qub  of  Boston,  spoke  on  "Playing  the 
Game"  al  a  ''Boys*  Night"  of  the  Gab  on  March 
8. 

lOlZ— Clifford  G.  Wells  is  with  the  Brookdale 
KfillSt  Tne.,  textile  weaving.  Franklin,  Mass. 

'03 — K.  Baumgarten  is  a  mining  engineer  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  His  addraaa 
is  In  ears  of  the  San  Diego  Savings  Bank,  San 

Diego,  Tal. 

rancis  Peabody,  M.D.  '07.  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Thorndike  laboratory  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Dr.  Peabo.lv  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

X)5— 'Reginald  R.  Leaycraft's  new  address  is 
the  Oateriiridge-Leaycraft  Co..  Inc.,  10  East  44th 

St.  New  York  City. 

"06— Harold  S.  Famham  is  with  the  American 
Tdephoae  A  Tdegntph  Coi,  New  York  Cty. 
His  address  la  199  Hollywood  Ave.,  East  Orange. 

N.  J. 

W— C  Ptstt  Hacringtoa  is  manager  of  the 


Sanford  Spinning  Co.  (which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Passaic  Cotton  Mills  of  New  Bedford),  206 
Globe  MHIs  Ave„  FaU  River,  Hm.  His  kone 
address  remains  2&  Mapleview  Terrsce,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

D6— Barton  K.  Stephenson,  who  has  been  an 

agent  in  Iktston  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  opened  an  office  for 
general  insurance  serviee. 

'07 — S.  Prescolt  Fay  was  married,  Feb  28,  at 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  to  Miss  Hester  M.  Davey. 

V7 — Philip  L  Gile  is  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  SoiN.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  His  address 
is  3801  Keokuk  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

08— Thomas  C  O'Brien.  Law  '08-11,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  appointed  district  attorney  of  Suf- 
folk County,  Mass.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  removal  of  District  Attorney  Pelletier  by  tlie 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  Oltrien  has  been 
for  the  past  four  years  penal  cDtTuiiissioner  of 
Boston.  He  was  previously  State  deputy  director 
of  prisons  nnd  a  member  of  the  Stale  Board  of 

Parole  and  Advisory  Board  of  Pardons.  He  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.   O'Brien's  term 

as  district  attorney  extends  to  the  election  tteit 
fall.     He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Cox. 

'08 — The  engagement  of  Lawrence  A.  G.  Mil- 
ler of  Cambridge  to  Mi.<«9  F.  Irene  Chandler  of 
Brookline  has  been  announced. 

'09 — ^Hcnry  C.  Drown  is  assistant  treasurer  of 
tiie  C  B.  Roberts  Engineering  Co.,  designing  and 
constmction  engineers,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

'09— Oliver  B.  Harriman  is  First  Secretary  of 
the  American  Embassy,  London,  England. 

*10— John  Grimes  Bntler  is  farming  at  Willow- 

mead  Farm,  Roxbury,  Conn. 

'10— Charles  H.  Livingston,  A.M.  '16,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  at  Bowdoin  Col> 
lege,  Brun-^wii  V  Me. 

PLD.  '10  Kuy  G.  Huskins  is  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physiology  at  the  College  of  lfedi> 
'  in<\  Ohio  State  I'niversity,  Columbus,  O.  He 
Is  al.so  ediior-in  cliicf  of  Endoermology. 

LLB.  ll^Peter  F.  McCarty,  A.B.  (Dart- 
mouth) '06,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Suffolk  County,  Mass.  T.  C. 
O'Brien,  '08,  is  the  district  attorney. 

'12— Henry  Holt,  Jr.,  is  in  the  land  and  lum> 
ber  business,  Sonthport,  N.  C  His  address  is 
S3  East  66th  St ,  New  York  City. 

'12— Thomas  C  Stowell,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  New  Yoric  Sute  IfilitaiT  Training  Coounis* 
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§ion,  is  chirf  of  publicity  with  tlie  State  Tax 

Department  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

'12-4>onald  N.  Tweedy,  AM.  U7.  had  an  ar- 
ticle, **The  Apinvaeh  to  Mnme",  in  the  Musiad 

Qitartfrlv  for  Janii.ir%.  l'*22 

A.M.  12^.  Adelbert  White.  A.B.  (Wesleyan, 
Coan.,)  '04^  ProfcMor  of  Rhetorie  and  Pnblie 
Speaking  at  Waehinpfon  and  JefTrrson  (lollege, 
Wa§hingt<>n,  I'a.,  has  recently  published  "Eng- 
lish Study  and  English  Writing''  through  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

•I3--William  11.  Capen,  M.  E.  E.  "14,  is  a  tfjc- 
phone  engineer  in  the  engineerinu  department  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.  His  address  is 
463  West  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 

'1.1  -kelson  H.  Smith  is  vice-president  of  the 
Smith  Patterson  Co.,  jewelers,  52  Siwuner  St, 
Boston.  He  is  studying  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Art"-  and  .Scienres. 

'13 — George  T.  Trull  was  married  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Febnunry  2S,  1922,  to  Miss  Alice  Russell 
Er-ikine. 

LL.B.  '14— Roy  E.  Curray  is  a<*sistant  secretary 
of  the  Inter-Ocean  Reinsurance  Co.,  fire  rein- 
•"urance.  His  address  is  Box  1040  Cedar  Raitids, 

la. 

'l.T  tJharles  F.  Brush,  Jr.,  Theodore  C. 
Browne.  '15,  and  C  Baldwin  Sawyer,  A.B.  (Yale) 
'l.S,  have  formed  the  Brush  Laboratories  Co.,  with 
telling  offites  and  laboratories  at  3701  Euclid 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

US— Frederick  G.  Harriman  is  in  the  power 
sales  department  of  the  Kdi'ion  Electric  Illumin- 
ating Co.  of  Broclcton.  His  address  is  156 
Spring  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

'\r>  Havin  McClure  will  publish  this  month 
through  tlie  Gorham  Press.  Boston,  a  book  en- 
titled 'The  Modem  -Reader's  Hamlet,"  in  which 
\hp  text  of  .Shakspere  has  been  turned  Into 
modern  English. 

LL.B.  'I'y — The  cnfiaj-'einrnt  of  Alrin  Dev- 
ereux,  Litt.B.  (Princeton)  '12,  to  Miss  Virginia 
W.  Hagen  of  New  York  City  has  been  announced. 

Grad.  Bus.  '15-16— A.  Eliot  Payson.  A  B  (Bo- 
ton  University)  '15,  is  with  C.  M.  P.  Murphy  & 
Co .  52  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

']()  Mr  rvin  \\ .  Bliss  is  tlir  assjst.int  manager 
of  the  municipal  lighting  plant,  Taunton,  Mass. 
His  address  is  16  Bamura  St.,  Taunton. 

'16 — A  sun.  Eric  I  arrahee,  was  born,  March  6, 
1922.  at  .M(lrosi%  to  Harold  A.  Larrabee  and 
Doris  (Kennard)  Larrabee. 

"16  Kenneth  MeDougall  Is  secretary  for  the 
Unitarian  Layman's  League  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States.  Ills  p<  rmanent  address  is  104 
East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'16 — Robert  G.  Richards  is  a  student  in  the 
Harvard  Gra<luate  School  of  .\rts  and  Sciences. 
His  home  address  is  44  Day  $L,  SomenriUe^ 

*16— Thomas  M.  Whiddea  baa  icoendj  leoeifad 
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the  degree  of  A.M.  in  rural  economics  at  the 
L'niversity  of  California.  He  specialized  on  land 
settlement,  cooperative  narkeiing,  and  farm 
management. 

'17  —Douglas  r.Ttnpli'll'~  .ulilnss  is  Hacienda 
Cartairo,  Trujillo,  Peru,  where  be  is  accountant 
of  a  large  sugar  plantation  and  mill. 

*17 — Edward  A.  Te<rhner  is  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  bnsiness.  His  address  is  in  care  of 
Francis  H.  Ivt  ggett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

'17 — \^  illiani  P.  \^  liitehouse.  2d,  is  with  W  ood- 
man, \\  iiitchuuse  &  I.iltlefield,  lawyers,  85  Ex- 
change Si.,  Portland,  Me. 

'18 — ^Arthur  C.  Gilligan  is  an  instructor  in  Ro- 
mance Languages  and  a  student  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  address  is 
378  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge. 

nS— Ralph  Horween  is  in  Freiberg,  Saebaen, 

Germany,  where  lu-  is  siudying  leat]Nl4aillling  at 
the  Ueutscher  Gerberechule. 

'18— Morris  L  Lerine,  LL.B.  '21  is  practldng 
law  with  Pitkin.  Rosensohn  A  Hendetsoii,  16S 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

18— 'liw  engagement  of  Robert  D.  Longyear, 
American  vice  consul  at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti, 
to  Miss  Isabel  Rudston-Read,  daughter  of  Mr. 
anil  Mrs.  Rudston-Reftd,  17  Brook  Green,  Lon- 
don, has  been  announced 

'IH  Herbert  I.  Wilkins  is  doing  advertising 
work  with  the  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. His  liome  address  is  9  Raymond  Ave.,  West 
Somerville,  Mass. 

'19— Harry  A.  Cohen  is  salesman  with  the 
Brown  Durrell  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  Boston. 
His  home  address  is  49  Hollander  St.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

'19 — Olney  F.  FI>nn  is  in  the  oil  business.  His 
address  is  705  Kennedy  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

"19— Harnl.I  H  Hollid.iv  is  a  first-year  student 
in  the  Har\uril  Medical  .ScliooL    His  address  is 

29  Folien  St..  Cambridge.  Hia  home  address  is 
R.  F.  0.  1,  Hingham,  Mass. 

'19-^W.  Hamilton  LiUie  is  with  the  Felters 
(:.>ni|>any.  Inc.,  felts,  Boston.  Hia  home  address 
is  329  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

*19— J.  H.  Quirin  Is  with  the  Paris  branch  of 

the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  has 
recently  taken  over  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
Famers*  Loan  A  Trust  Co. 

'19 — E.  Sheldon  Sherman  was  married  recently 
at  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  to  Miss  .\nna  Gordon  Winchester 
of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sbennan  will  live 
in  New  York. 

'19— Frederick  H.  Tumbull  is  with  the  Har- 
vard Trust  Co.,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge.  His 
home  address  is  21  Chauncy  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

'19— Thomas  G.  Wilder  is  with  the  Paris 
branch  of  the  Bankers  T^st  Co.,  sf  New  York 
City. 
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'21 — ^MicliMl  S.  Alexander  U  a  second-year 
«tudent  at  the  Harrard  Law  School.  He  ii  room* 

ing  al  48  Th;ivr  r  !!all,  Cambridge. 

'21— 'Howard  F.  Daugherly  is  in  the  bond  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Gevdand.  His 
address  is  1827  F.i^t  mh  S!,,  CL-vrland.  0. 

'21— J.  Fiiward  I)a\id-.on  is  a  student  in  the 
Haivard  r.raduate  Scliool  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. His  address  is  30  Dunster  Hall,  Cam- 
bridgf^. 

'21— \^illiam  A.  Defler,  Jr.,  formerly  a  master 
at  the  De  Veaux  School,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  with  the  National  Aniline  ft  Chemical  Co  , 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  addieti  it  20?  E.  North  St, 
Buffalo. 

*21— Harold  M.  Flinn  is  with  the  sUtlstical  de- 
partment of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  Yorlc  City.  His 
hone  address  ii  SS  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"21  -Fstill  I.  Green  is  in  the  department  of  de- 
velopment and  research  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co..  195  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  His  home  address  is  102  North  Arlington 
Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

*2I — Earl  K.  Harlow  is  salesman  with  tlx- 
Sleuman,  Ditchett  Co.,  cotton  goods,  Goddard 
linings.  77  Bedford  St.,  Boston.  His  home  ad- 
dres«i  is  M6  Saint  Botolph  St.,  Boston. 

'21— Elector  Lazo  is  in  the  merchandise  depart- 
ment of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  His  addrrse  is  P. 
O.  Box  .180.  City  Hall  Station,  New  Y  .rk.  N  Y 

'21— M.  Edgar  Olmsled  is  a  student  at  .Mas 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  England. 

*21 — Hyman  A.  Parne«  i-  a  !ialf»>man  for  t!u' 
Ideal  Interchangeable  Tooth  Co.  of  Can^ridge. 
His  home  address  Is  4  Benson  St.,  Brighton, 
Mas?. 

'21 — (^harllon  H<nnder!i's  address  is  970  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

*21 — George  D.  Rosi^yn  is  a  salesman  with  tlie 
H.  J.  Dowd  Co.,  wholesale  paper,  twine,  etc.,  34 
\a  Market  St..  Bo!<ii'in.  His  home  address  is  49 
Stearns  Su,  Maiden.  Mass. 

*21 — ^Emil  J.  Schneider  is  in  the  foreign  depart* 
ment  of  the  A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co.,  Boston. 
His  home  address  is  828  Centra  Sl,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.' 

•21  Ch.irl.'.  \.  Spoerl  U 'with  the  Hnn,--  Title 
In^uraiu  f  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  address 
is  874.S  Ninety^th  St..  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

'21  Kmery  J.  Trott  i^  with  the  D.  W.  Pinfirre 
LiimlxT  Co.,  of  I.awrtn<'t'.  \{\<  m\ih<^<^<  i*  \h 
Salem  St..  .\nilover.  \faj'>. 

A.M.  '21— Willard  Connely.  S.B.  (Dartmouth* 
*1I.  is  an  assistant  in  Englii^h  and  Comparative 
Litf-ratuf  al  Harvard  and  also  a  third-year  fliv* 
dent  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
His  address  is  7  Craigie  Circle,  Cambridge.  38. 

D.M.D.  '21 — Solomon  I.  Fein  is  practising  den- 
tistry at  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


D.\LD.  '21— Chccver  S.  Smith  is  practii^ing 
dentistry  at  Westbrook,  Me. 

LL.B.  '21— Wilford  Booher.  A.B.  (University 
of  W.  Virginia)  'l.S,  is  practising  law  with  Harry 
S.  Irons.  LL.B.  (Yale)  '12.  in  the  Rob«m-Prie. 
hard  Bldg.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

'22 — The  engagement  of  Robb  H.  Sagendorph 
to  Miss  Helen  F.  Mann,  (Radcliffe)  '23,  has 
been  announced 

OBITUARIES 

'66 — William  Pay.ve  Blake,  LL.B.  and  A.2^ 
'69.  Died  at  Boston,  March  7,  1922.— He  fell 
from  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Wadsworth  where 
he  lived  and  was  instantly  killed.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1869,  and  had  practised  his 
jirofession  in  B«»ton  ever  since,  latterly  with  his 
nephew.  Dehon  Blake.  He  never  married.  He  is 
avrrived  hy  a  brother. 

'68 — ^MosF-s  JoNF.s  Wentwortii,  .\.M.  '72, 
LL.B.  (Chicago)  '71.  Died  at  Chicago,  March 
12,  1922. — He  had  been  a  resident  of  Chicago 
sinre  hi*  pradiiaf ion  from  College,  and  was 
proniini-nt  in  political  and  business  affairs  of  that 
city.  He  wa-  admitted  to  the  htt  in  1871.  From 
1871  to  1882  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Il- 
linois House  of  Representatives,  and  was  unani- 
BOOily  nmnlnated  again  in  1882  but  refused  to 
serve  longer.  In  1888  he  waa  a  Presidential 
Elector  for  the  First  Dtatrici  of  Illinois.  He  was 
a  director  of  tlie  Merchants  Loia  tt  Tru-I  Co..  of 
the  State  Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, director  of  the  Metropolitan  Elevated 
Railroad.  tru*tt'f  and  president  of  tlic  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  vire  prejiiiient  of  the 
lames  C.  King  Home  for  Old  Men.  He  had  two 
sons.  John  Wentworth,  'H  wxi  Hunt  Went- 
worth,  "17. 

"78— William  .\mos  Ba-ncrom.  I  aw  78  70.  "SO. 
81.  Died  at  Cambridge,  March  11. — General  Ban- 
croft, as  he  was  commonly  known,  had  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  and  promi- 
nent of  Harvard  graduates.  His  reputation  was 
based  in  part  on  his  career  in  College  where  he 
became  the  l)f«l-known  oarsman  Harvard  lia» 
ever  had,  but  also  on  what  he  accomplished  in 
later  years  «s  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Militia,  as  Mumt  of  his  city,  and  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Boston  Kievated  Railway.  He  was  born 
in  Croton,  Mass.,  April  26,  1855,  of  a  family 
which  had  been  in  .\merica  since  about  1640. 
lie  studied  at  Lawrence  .Academy  in  (>rotoii  and 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  In  the  fall  of  18S1 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  as  he  used  to  say, 
'"a  green  country  youlh."  In  two  years  he  be- 
came ca|itain  of  the  Harvard  crew  and  for  the 
next  three  years  waa  its  stroke  oar  and  leader  in 
a  notable  series  of  victorien  over  many  opponents; 
aft<T  lie  left  ("ollfpe  he  on  a^ion.illy  took  part  in 
coaching  the  eight.  In  1881  he  l>egan  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Boston,  but  in  1885  he  became 
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stiperintfndent  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Railway 

and  thus  rntered  on  wluit  liccamc  liis  lifi^  wnrk. 
In  1888  be  was  made  roadmaster  of  the  West 
End  Street  Railway  Co.,  which  had  abaorbed  all 
of  the  sfrp'-t  railway  companies  in  Boston.  In 
189U  and  1891  he  was  a  ineinb<>r  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermpn  of  Cambridge,  where  he  always 
lived,  and  then  for  four  vcar*  via*  \Ia\or  «f  the 
city.  When  he  retired  from  that  office  he  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Kh-vated 
Railway  Co.,  and  in  1899  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  He  remained  in  that  post 
for  seventeen  years,  during  which  period  the  cor- 
poration grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  progressive,  in  the  country.  In 
1916  he  resigned  as  pre«i<lenl  and  hei  anip  chair- 
man of  the  board  u(  directors  of  the  company, 
and  in  1917  he  gave  up  his  connection  with  it. 
He  was  greatly  interestt-d  in  t!ie  Stale  Militia 
and  retired  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  .\t 
the  oulhrcak  of  tlie  Spanish  war  he  was  com* 
missioned  a  brigadier-general  and  later  took 
command  of  a  hrigade,  Init  did  not  go  to  Cuha. 
At  the  end  of  his  service  at*  Mayor  of  Cambridge 
it  was  generally  expected  that  he  was  destined 
for  higher  poliiical  honors,  but  he  abandoned 
that  ambition — if  he  ever  had  it — when  he 
toolt  his  post  with  the  Boston  Elevated  Co.  He 
w«s  cUef  marshal  at  Commencement  in  1908, 

the  twenty-fifth  annivers^ary  of  hi?  pradualion 
from  College,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  from  1898  to  190Sk.  He  had  been  a 
tru-^lee  of  Norwich  .\cademy,  of  LawiCBce  .Acad- 
emy, and  of  Phillips  Exeter  .\oBdemy,  and  an 
ofBcer  of  many  corporations,  cludis,  societies, 
and  other  organi/atinns.  His  last  illness  contin- 
ued for  many  ni<iiiths.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wifr.  who  wa*  Mi**  Nfary  Shaw,  by  two  sons, 
Hugh  Bancroft,  '97.  and  Guy  Bancroft,  '02,  end 
by  a  daughter  who  is  the  wife  of  William  D. 
Haviiand,  fXi,  of  LinM>ges,  France: 


"82— Iames  Woods  Babcock,  M.D.  "W.  Died 

at  Colnml)in,  S.  C,  March  3,  1922.— He  was  an 
assistant  physician  at  the  McLean  Hospital, 
Waverly,  Mass.,  until  1891  when  he  was  ap- 
p.iinl<-i|  pliysirian  and  -iuprrintendent  of  the 
Soutli  (Carolina  Hospital  (or  the  Insane  at  Co- 
lumbia. S.  C.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Board  of  Health,  chairman  of  the 
Columbia  Sewerage  Commission,  chairman  of 
the  Columbia  Commission  on  Water  and  Water- 
works, and  in  1907  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  medical  mh  ieties,  and  [iiilili>!u^d  sesi-ral 
mongraphs  on  insanity.  In  1905  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  South  Carolina  College. 

M.n.  '88  Ndhman  Fitch  Chandi.kr.  Died  at 
Mcdford,  Mass.,  .March  6,  1922. — He  had  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Medford  for  thirty  years. 
He  is  Mirvived  by  his  widow,  a  daofhter,  aod  a 
son,  Norman  B.  Chandler,  '17. 

'00— Homer  Brandel  Smith,  M.D.  '03.  Died 
at  Lancaster.  N.  H.,  March  12,  192'2.— He  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Lancaster  where  he  had 
always  lived.  He  was  commissioned  captain  in 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  in  January,  1918,  and 
was  in  active  sen'ice  with  the  rank  of  major  in 
France  from  August,  1918,  to  February,  1919. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  lieatenant-colonel.  Med- 
ical Corps.  For  two  noaths  be  was  assigned  as 

assistant  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
A.  General  Hospital  No.  10,  in  Boston.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Certrude  Day  Jerome  of  Boston  in 

1909. 

'19— J<)H.N  Lam.son  GLoviJi.  Died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  February  20,  1922. — ^He  was  a 
fourth-year  Student  in  the  Harvard  Medical 

School. 

1''  Jii-KiH  DaMEL  Shef-HAN.  Died  at  Dor- 
chester, .Mass.,  February  17,  1922. — During  the 
war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Marine 
Unit. 
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John  D.  MtrrUl,  'tt),  MiU,r. 


Robrri  Hunt,  'cx>~AdvrHilmf  Mtnsf 
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Henry  M  Williamt,  'tj,  Pruidtnl. 
WUUm  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  'of,  Tnttartr 
J.  W.  D.  ScyaoBr,'l7,  U«rl, 


M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.'S?. 
Joka  O.  Merrill,  '«<i. 
CbaflM  JacktoD,  al. 
O.  CMk  KtMbaU,W 


joka  W.  HaUovell,  ot. 
|ataaichwiM«m 
Kotot  r.  nnncMt  'IS. 


WiUtea  C.  a«ydra,  '16,  Fr«iii«ai,CUca|o. 

WcUtagton  Well*. '90,  J'<f*-fr«M(af  ,BoMoa.        J.  L.  Lowta,  Pb.1>.  .Carabridgc. 
Frederick  R.  Martin, *9|,  f  h»-Prt$U*»tyVtm  York.  John  D.  Merrill,  '89.  Cambridge. 
William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  'ei,  TVMjnrer,  BMoUiac.      joaeob  W.  Lund,  'qo.  Botion. 
J.  W.D.iarBMf 't7,6M«r«f  t«mt«r/, CmklMft.  Wclliaglon  We'li,  V,  Boxan. 

JereiaiBb  Smilb,  Jr., '9a, Cambridge. 

1.  M.  GfMiaaa,'96,St.  Lmtii. 


PfukllaS.  ■tma|i,'Ss,Woodn<>ck,Vt.  UBgdea  P.  MarTia,'9t,  N«v  r«rk. 

■  ■    "  —  -  •  .     .  Uba  W.  Vrenliat.'vS,  New  York. 

Naikaaiel  F.  Arn,  '00.  BoMon. 
Samael  $.  Drurr  , '01  Concord,  N.H. 
William  T.  Reid.  J  r, , '01,  Brooklinc. 
Richard  t>erby,  'oj.  New  York. 
Utkt«r  WhkijigtoDt'tit  BiMkUM. 
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News  and  Views 

^  ,^  On  Maich  20  President  Eliot 
was  eighty-eig^t  yeais  old.  On 
March  16  the  Bulletin  pub- 
Ii>hed  a  stenographic  report  of  a  talk  on 
The  Traditions  of  Harvard  College" 
which  he  gave  without  notes  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  foreign  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity. A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to 
him  for  correction  or  emendation  and  was 
returned  with  an  almost  negligible  number 
of  changes.  Can  anyone  read  that  article 
without  marvelling  at  the  clearness,  ac- 
curacy, and  felicity  of  expression,  the 
sense  of  form  revealed  in  the  address,-  and 
the  entire  absence  of  garriilousness — the 
most  common  failing  of  reminiscent  old 
ape? 

It  is  of  course  not  necessary  for  any 
Hanard  graduate  to  read  that  particular 
address  in  order  to  realise  what  a  wonder- 
ful man  President  Eliot  is.  He  has  been 
supplying  evidence  of  the  fact  in  ever  in- 
cressiQg  quantity  with  each  year  that 
pa«ses.  There  is  no  movement  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  welfare  to  which  he 
dij^  nut  pive  active  support.  There  are 
few  questions  of  public  policy  on  wliich 
he  docs  not  contribute  wise  counsel  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  Even  those  who  do  not 
accept  his  views  respect  and  admire  the 
sfurit  in  which  he  speaks — so  free  is  it 
always  from  captiousness,  harshness,  and 
contentiousness. 

In  the  address  to  which  we  have  already 


referred  he  asks,  **What  is  the  traditional 
spirit  of  Harvard  University?**  And  he 
answers,  **A  spirit  of  service  ...  a  desire, 
a  finn  purpose  to  be  of  use  to  fellow-men.** 
Surely  no  graduate  of  Harvard  has  ever 
more  worthily  exemplified  in  his  own  life 
that  traditional  spirit. 

•    •  • 

Another    Harvard  worthy 

1j^°H**PiJinT  birthday  came  thb 

week  is  Professor  George 
Heri»ert  Palmer,  fib  wn  eighty  years  old 
last  Sunday.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1864,  and  m  1870,  the  year 
after  President  Eliot  became  the  head  of 
the  University,  Mr.  Palmer  joined  the 
staff  as  a  tutor  in  Greek.  Two  years  later 
he  took  lip  the  teaching  of  philosophy  and 
he  continued  active  work  in  that  depart- 
ment of  instruction  until  1913,  when  he 
retired  and  was  appointed  Alford  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  GvU  Polity,  Emeritus, 

Professor  Palmer  is  one  of  the  best  be- 
loved, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
men  connected  with  the  University.  His 
pupils  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  liis  health  seems  to  be  as  good  as 
ever.  He  "^till  lives  in  the  house  at  the 
soutli-cast  corner  of  the  (ioilcge  \  ard.  di- 
reelly  across  Quincy  Street  from  the  Har- 
vard Union. 

Hie  passer-by  may  see  Professor 
Palmer,  and  hb  brother  Rev.  Frederidc 
Palmer,  *69,  struggling  with  their  ash 
barrel  once  a  week,  or  starting  out  in  their 
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RadicalitiB 
•I 


Ford  car.  For  even  renowned  philosophers 
are  like  ordinary  men  in  divers  ways. 
Professor  Hocking,  who  has  succeeded 
Professor  Palmer  as  the  active  Alford 
Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,  and  whoso 
house  is  almost  opposite  Professor 
Palmer's,  spent  many  an  hour  last  winter 
choppinj^;  vigorously,  and  apparently  witli 
good  results,  at  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree 
which  had  been  felled  in  his  back  yard. 
We  have  a  fleeting  fellow-feeling  for  fa- 
mova  philosophers  and  other  scholars 
when  we  see  them  swinging  the  axe  or 

lugging  up  the  ash  barrel. 

•    •  • 

Student  Nothitii'  luis  upset  the  poise 

of  Harvard  University  these 
past  few  weeks  so  seriously 
as  the  use  of  a  split  infinitive  by  the  cap- 
lain  of  the  university  crew.  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  newspapers  in  explanation  of 
his  resignation  L.  B.  McCagg,  Jr.,  '22, 
said:  '*^Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  my  col- 
lege work  I  find  it  impossible  to  properly 
carry  on  the  duties  of  the  captain  of  the 
university  crew."  It  does  not  help  mat* 
ters  in  the  least  to  remember  that  James 
Russell  Lowell  did  not  eschew  the  split 
in(inili\<".  nor  that  (>olonel  House  went 
into  a  wild  abandon  of  split  infinitives  in 
his  secret  correspondence  to  President 
Wilson,  which  has  just  been  published. 
The  split  infinitive,  no  matter  how  warmly 
applauded  by  the  radicals,  is  not  the 
Harvard  manner.  Did  not  our  President's 
recent  report  adiieve  what  oiu^  correspon- 
dent of  the  Bulletin  termed  "the  perilous 
pinnacle  of  pink  perfection"  in  an  incon- 
seqiiciitial  subhead  in  the  back  pages  - 
*'Whence  the  SUidenls  (lonie"?  By  many 
signs,  undergraduate  discipline  is  lax  at 
Harvard  these  days.  Commas  are  fre- 
quently misplaced  in  the  Crimson*  and  the 
Advocate  runs  boldly  to  sentences  without 
verl)9.  Such  things  may  be  condoned  for 
short  periods  of  time;  but  they  must  be 


taken  in  hand  before  the  disciplinary 
structure  wholly  crumbles.  We  dread  the 
day  when  Harvard  students  not  osdy 
split  infinitives  as  matters  of  coarse,  bat 
also  use  the  colon  as  radically  as  Bernard 
Shaw  or  ellipsis  points  as  indiscriminate- 
ly as  Dorothy  Canfield. 

•    •  • 

The  postal  balloting  for  the 

goes  merrily  forward.  In 
previous  years  the  total  ballot  used  to 
amount  to  approximately  5,000.  Two 
wedcs  before  the  closing  of  the  polls  on 
April  1  it  was  reported  to  have  paaaed 
7,000— an  excellent  indication  of  tile  re- 
sults of  enlarging  the  electorate  and  of 
increasing  the  responsibility  of  voters  hv 
providing  that  thev  shall  not  only  nomi- 
nate but  may  also  elect  by  mailing  their 
votes. 

From  the  Alumni  OflBce  we  learn  that 
the  monotony  of  counting  ballots  is  clieer- 
fully  relieved  by  reading  the  notes  that 
accompany  some  of  them,  and  we  feel  that 
no  confidence  is  violated  by  reporting  the 
substance  of  some  of  these  notes  without 
indication  of  their  source. 

One  voter  writes  to  argue  that  none  hut 
Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  elitrible  a* 
candidates  for  Overseers,  and  specifically 
objects  to  several  of  this  year's  candidates 
because  they  do  not  possess  the  **rodc- 
bottom  and  indispensaUe  pre-requisite^  of 
an  A.B.  d^ree.   Under  this  Toter*s  em- 
tention  the  Board  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  valuable  services  of  siu  h  an 
Overseer  as   Howard   Klliott.  S.B.  '81.  a 
former  president  of  The  Har\  ard  Alumni 
A><o(  iaiion.    Another  voter  ohjocts  to  the 
j)reponderance  of  candidates  from  Ma-<a- 
chusetls    and    New  York  and  ext  laim*. 
**Wa]ce  up!  What  Harvard  College  needs 
is  to  get  away  from  the  snobs  in  Boston, 
and  the  wealth  of  New  York,  and  get  9ome 
up-to-date,    red-blooded,   democratic  men 
from  the  West  and  Middle  West.''  Still 
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another,  voting  exclusively  for  the  candi* 
fijte*  who  live  at  the  greatest  distances 
iu<m  (Cambridge,  writes,  "Go  ahead,  and 
keep  it  an  eastern  monopoly  if  vou  want 
tu,  but  don't  expect  us  out  here  to  >rct  very 
enthusiastic  over  it."  Such  a  comment  is 
rertainly  to  be  heeded;  yet  we  cannot  help 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  the  im- 
portant conunittee^work,  which  must  be 
done  **on  the  spot/*  if  this  voter's  views 
were  to  be  adopted  m  toto. 

But  the  Harvard  community  should  be 
rhe  last  to  objer t  to  individual  views.  Wil- 
liam Watson's  line. 

Momentous  to  himsplf  as  I  to  me 
is  a  good  watc  h  word  for  the  indi\  idualist, 
and  in  the  spirit  it  expresses  it  ought  to 
be  easy  to  understand  why  a  deittist  In 
Harvard's  electorate  regards  it  as  a  mis* 
take  that  no  graduate  of  the  Dental  School 
b  fonnd  in  the  list  of  candidates;  why  an- 
other voter  returns  his  ballot  unsigned  be- 
cause Harvard  l^niversity  permits  vivi- 
>t^ction:  whv  still  annther  votes  onlv  for 
'hitse  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  the 
I  nited  States  and  l  annot  pos>il»ly  be 
suspected  of  upholding  the  Eighteenth 
Ameo^nent  and  the  Volstead  Act. 

bi  every  one  of  the  communications  to 
which  we  have  referred  there  is  food  for 
thought.  The  best  thing  about  them  is 
their  clear  revelation  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
^">ters  themselves  are  thinking — -though 
irt-i^uently  in  dircrtions  in  which  we  are 
unable  to  accompany  ilu-tn. 

In  this  issue  of  the  BuL* 

On  the  Choie*  ,  »  „ 

of  «  SehooL  appear*   a  letter 

from  a  well-known  head* 
nmler  concerning  the  important  and  prac- 
tical business  of  choosin^r  a  school  for 
one's  son.  So  sagacious  is  the  advice  it 
eontains  that  it  might  well  be  reprinted  fur 
wider  distribution.  For  the  nio-t  part  it 
avoids  soaring  on  the  winds  ot  doctrine 
md  presents  so  incontestably  sensible  a 
point  of  view  on  the  few  issues  of  theory 


with  which  it  deals  that  the  layman  will 
find  it  a  safe  and  profitable  guide  for 
actual  conduct. 

We  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make 
in  connection  witii  the  letter — it  docs  not 
mention  tlie  possibility  of  sending  a  boy 
to  the  public  hi|^  adiool.  Surely  there 
are  communities  in  which  the  public  pro- 
vision for  secondary  sdiools  is  good 
enough  to  make  the  high  school  worth 
looking  into.  And  is  there  not  something 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  keeping  a  boy  in  the 
public  schools  on  the  score  of  democracy? 
«    *  • 

jllj^^j^^  Something  more  than  a  year  ago 
AtiilcfeM.  ^6  BlLLKTl.N  printed  a  letter 
from  George  M.  R.  Holmes,  '98, 
who  argued  that  Harvard  and  other  col- 
leges should  adopt  a  rule  making  it  im- 
posaible  for  a  student  ever  to  play  on  an 
athletic  team  of  more  than  one  College; 
that  is,  the  rule  would  prevent  the  trans- 
fer of  atldetes  from  one  institution  to  an- 
other. The  suggestion  is  a  sound  one. 
So  far  as  ue  can  sec,  nf)thing  can  be  said 
against  it.  The  evil  which  it  would  meet 
is  recognized  in  the  rule — generally 
adopted — that  no  one  who  has  played  on 
an  athletic  teain  of  one  college  can  rep- 
resent another  college  until  he  has  beoi 
a  year  at  the  second  institution.  That 
rule,  although  good,  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  regidati(»n  proposed  bv  Mr. 
Holmes  wiiiilfl  end  not  only  the  evil  itself 
but  also  the  suspicion  of  evil,  and 
suspicion  runs  far  in  these  days. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Confer- 
ence, which  had  trouble  last  year  with  at 
least  one  very  flagrant  case,  has  adopted 
a  rule  providing  that  no  student  who  has 
played  on  a  team  of  any  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Conference  can  ever  take  part 
in  inlenollegiate  athletics  in  Whalf  of 
anotht-r  im  iiihcr  of  the  Confereru  e.  That 
rule  wilj  (iculitlrs-^  accomplish  something 
in  the  South,  but  Harvard  and  its  friendly 
rivals  should  go  further. 
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Letter  to  a  Father  Al)out  to  Choose  a  School  for  His  Son 

By  Shirley  k.  Ker>s,  '98,  HtAo  Master  of  Tue  Country  Day  School  for  Bovs  ok  Boston. 


YOU  ask  me  to  help  you  in  a  matior  of 
vilal  importance.  Your  son  has 
iinished  his  primary  education.  He 
must  now  be  transferred  to  a  aecondary 
school  which  will  prepare  Idm  for  col- 
lege. Since  l»al)vho(>d  his  name  has  been 
on  the  waiting  lists  of  several  private 
sdiools,  placed  there  without  much 
thought.  Still  other  schools  recently  have 
claimed  yf)ur  consideration. 

Tlie  impending  decision  troubles  you. 
You  are  not  clear  as  to  tlie  proper  method 
•f  investigation,  so  yon  aric  me  for  some 
practical  suggestions.  The  usual  course 
does  not  satisfy  you.  The  policy  and 
practice  of  schools,  their  character,  aims, 
and  ideals  are  as  subject  to  gossip  and 
misinformation  as  ^  motives  of  public 
men.  To  make  your  decision  on  the  basis 
of  desultory  inquiries — chance  conversa- 
tions with  a  few  neighbors,  friends,  and 
acquaintances — aeons  like  gaotbling  with 
your  son's  future.  Much  less  do  you  feel 
rfiat  it  would  be  right  to  leave  such  a  grave 
decision  entirely  to  your  wife.  That  would 
not  be  fair  to  her  and  she  herself  shrinks 
from  the  responsibility.  Anyway,  it  ia  a 
man's  job.  No  financial  investment  you 
have  ever  made  required  more  careful  in- 
vestigation or  ripened  judgment. 

The  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  You 
arc  not  only  troubled  but  despondent. 
Educational  unre^st  is  rampant.  Speakers 
before  women's  clubs,  writers  in  maga- 
sino,  and  self-made  business  men  demand* 
ing  experienced  business  efficiency  in  boys 
just  out  of  college  find  attentive  auditors 
who  listen  and  believe.  Only  two  types 
<tf  education  mre  heard  of.  tn  the  one, 
uninterested  children,  passively  submitting 
to  the  tedious,  mechanical  methods  of  un- 
inspiring teachers,  wearily  pursue  rigid 
curricula  totally  unrelated  to  human  ac- 
tiviliea  and  out  of  touch  with  life.  The 
oAer  type,  recently  originated,  has  grown 


out  of  the  necessity  for  relief  from  such 
a  deplorable  situation.  "It  is,"  as  one 
advocate  states,  "only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
discontent  that  revolutions  are  bom."  So 
revolution  is  the  word.  lAberte,  egalite, 
fraternite!  Everything  old  is  to  be  dis- 
carded.  The  experience  of  the  past  is 
worthless.  **'Where  the  Pupil  is  his  ovm 
Master,"  shoUts  one  newspaper  headline. 
Discipline  is  wrong;  restraint,  brutal. 
Wisely  guided  by  natural  instincts,  un- 
thwarted  by  the  arbitrary  laws  and  un- 
natural restnunis  of  teachers,  the  inborn 
capacities  of  children  are  sure  to  flower 
into  beautiful  forms!  Text  books  and 
formal  recitations  must  in  tlie  main  besu- 
poseded  by  lessons  from  the  factory,  the 
mine,  the  bank,  railroad  guides,  govern- 
ment bulletins,  and  consular  reports,  sup- 
plemented by  speeches  from  the  mayor, 
the  local  congressman,  and  the  chief  of 
the  fire  department.  It  is  true  that  inflex- 
ible college  entrance  requirements  largely 
limit  such  methods  of  instruction  to  chil- 
dren under  jourteen.  Still,  an  absorbing 
Study,  covering  these  early  years,  of  trans- 
portation pamphlets,  indlWtrial  reports, 
and  cluimber  of  commerce  publications 
will  have  so  roused  their  interests,  sharp- 
ened their  wits,  and  cultivated  their  taste 
that  the  thought  and  style  of  the  great 
Fnp-lish  writers — essayists  like  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle,  poets  like  Wordsworth,  Ten- 
nyson, Milton,  and  Shakspere — will  pre- 
sent few  difficulties  either  of  understanding 
or  of  appreciation!  A  thorough  founda- 
tion, doubtless,  will  also  have  been  laid 
for  that  preparation  in  mathematics,  his- 
tory, physical  scienoe,  end  foreign 
languages  which  colleges  still  require. 

You  have  listened,  read,  and  tried  to 
understand.  Apparently  your  choice  is 
limited  to  those  bland  head-masters  of 
«*JoaD  and  Pelei^  who  wave  dieir  hands 
and  smile,  totally  unable  to  e^ldn  cur* 
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ricula  singularly  hare  of  vital  interests:  tion  and  appreciation  of  llie  value  of  their 

or  these  "revolutionists"  whose  pedagogy  work  which  as  individuals  they  can  never 

and  psychology  are  both  at  fault;  who  fail  receive. 

to  uaderatand  that  the  fii^lth^  detemuna*  I  shall  touch  on  many  details  in  diis 

tion  of  man  still  demands  expression  in  letter,  but  let  me  state  at  the  outset  the 

sturdy  boyhood,  answering  with  eagerness  most  important,  fundamental,  and  valu- 

the  summons  to  ftern  endeavor;  who  do  able  piece  oj  advice  I  can  give  you.  Keep 

not  perceive  that  the  avoidance  of  every-  your  head.    Apply  the  test  of  common 

dling  irksome,  the  pursuit  of  none  but  sense  to  every  theory  and  plan  of  ednca< 

easy,  interesting  tasks  atrophies  the  will  tion  which  is  presented  to  you.    Two  il- 

and  in  grown-up  years  leads  to  unmanly  lustrations:  If  you  are  told  of  a  school  in 

evasion  of  life's  duties  and  responsibili-  which  every  room  has  a  carpentry  bench 

ties.  equipped  with  tools  and  materials,  to 

No  one,  in  public  speech  or  print,  ad-  which  a  child  may  repair  when  tired  of 

mits  the  possibility  of  any  other  kind  of  mental  work,  consider  the  practical  effect 

school.  The  cause  of  real  education  needs  on  other  children  in  that  room  who  wish 

a  dumpkm.   "AugtiB  are  brii^  still,  to   emuinue  mental  work — unless  ^ 

thouf^  the  brightest  fell."    The  best  in  school  building  has  as  many  rooms  as 

any  profession    must  needs    be  a  small  children;  if  you  are  told  of  another  school 

minority.  But  why  talk  always  as  if  tliere  in  which  the  formal  recitation  has  been 

were  no  best  at  all?    Parents  are  made  abandoned  in  favor  of  die  '^socialiaed*'  re* 

despondent  and  good  teachers  discouraged  citation,  in  which  the  pupils  do  all  the 

hy  the  recent  tmd  of  educational  discus-  work,  the  teacher  absenting  himself  or 

sion.    We  need  to  stop  talking  in  terms  of  remaining  "as  umpire,"  shift  the  situation 

automatic  systems  and  fool-proof  devices,  .  to  a  profession  calling  for  less  delicacy  of 

as  if  schools  were  factories  turning  out  discernment,  human  sympathy,  and  in* 

standardized  parts.    Education  is,  funda-  stinctive  perception  of  the  needs  of  child* 

mental Iv,  the  result  produred  hy  the  char-  hood — dentistry,   for  instance — and  im- 

acters  and  personalities  of  teachers  on  the  agine  with  what  interest,  eagerness,  and 

characters   and    personalities    of  their  sidll  the  children  would  pnnue  the  oo> 

pupils.  cupation  of  stral^itening  each  others* 

A  third  tvpe  of  school  does  exist,  guided  teeth! 

neither  by  fools  nor   by   visionaries,  in  There  is  a  striking  rescniblance  between 

which  resourceful  teachers  work  with  in-  the  selection  of  a  good  investment  and  the 

terested  children  to  produce  successful  re*  selectimi  of  a  good  school.  On  the  one 

suits.    Brains  and  common  sense  appear  hand  there  are  the  broker  and  the  kind  of 

in  their  methods  of  teaching,  courses  of  securities  he  sells;  on  the  other,  the  edu- 

study,  and  the  adaptation   of   workable  cator  and  the  results  he  obtains.    In  both 

means  to  worthy  ends.  The  whole  force  cases  you  have  nothing  but  your  own 

of  dieir  organization  is  concentrated  on  sound  judgment,  knowledge  of  human 

their  task,  with  no  beating  of  tom-toms  to  nature,  and  common  sense  to  identify  the 

aggrandize  tiieir  importance  or  attract  a  real  expert  worthy  uf  your  conlidence,  and 

greater  ^ieiUele.   To  get  His  work  done,  to  protect  you  from  the  well-meaning  man 

in  the  w<Hrld,  God  endows  His  creatures  of   unwise    practice    and  unwtndcable 

with  many  and  diverse  gifts.     And   to  theories. 

many  men  and  women  all  over  this  broad  For,  strange  and  siartlinp:  as  it  is,  edu- 

land  of  ours  lie  has  given  an  ixUuitive  cation  is  not,  like  health  and  property, 

power  for  good  ovor  die  lives  of  diildreii  protected  by  die  State.     Lawyers  and 

which  they  exercise  with  delight.  Aye,  and  physicians  may  not  practise  their  profes- 

with  extraordinary  skill.    Let  us  not  with-  sions  without  the  sanction  of  law.  The 

hold  from  them  in  the  mass  that  recogni*  training  of  a  life  would  seem  as  important 
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as  the  restoration  of  health  or  the  preser- 
vation of  property  rights,  but  any  man 
nay  open  a  private  sdiool  as  easily  as  a 
grocery  store.  He  may  have  no  profes* 
sional  qtinlifirations  whatsoever;  hut  a 
genial  personality,  shrewd  business  in- 
stinct, and  the  persuasive  ability  of  a  good 
bond  salesman  will  get  him  pupils.  All 
head-masters  of  good  schools  and  all  chair- 
men of  rollrpc  ronimittco?  on  admission 
could  name  you  several  such  fellows.  But 
if  you  venture  to  make  direct  inquiries, 
they  grow  en^rrassed  and  diange  the 
suhjecJ. 

You  must  be  on  your  guard  against 
such  men.  The  world  is  loath  to  admit 
that  education  is  a  profession  and  a  hig|i> 

ly  technical  one.  Ask  a  layman  to  tl»^i<rn 
a  bridge  to  span  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
would  readily  admit  his  inability  either 
to  draw  the  designs  or  to  calculate  the 
stresses,  tensions,  and  strains.  Offer  him 
a  corp?  of  trained  engineers  to  do  these 
things  for  him,  and  ask  him  to  build,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas,  sndi  a  bridge  as 
was  never  built  before.  -  He  would  still 
refuse  to  accept  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. Yet  there  arc  men  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  technique  and  practice  of  ed- 
ucation no  greater  than  that  of  bridge- 
building,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  living,  are 
quite  ready  to  construct  an  entirely  new 
system  of  education  and  put  it  into  effect. 

Second  only  to  the  problem  of  your 
daily  bread  is  the  problem  of  your  child- 
ren's education.  Having  reared  them  to 
'School  age,  you  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  tihe  world  is  neither  a  soft  n<Hr 
an  easy  place — ^that  in  it  genuine  success 
is  rare  and  positive  happiness  rarer.  Life 
cannot  be  cheated  or  (iniinufntcd.  You 
know  that  your  children  must  learn  to 
live  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  to  meet  the 
problems  of  life  as  they  inexorably  are. 

You  would  have  them  trained  to  solve 
life's  dilFicuities  better  than  you  have 
solved  diem,  or  at  any  rale  with  less  dis- 
appointment, discouragement,  and  nervous 
strain.  .As  vmi  look  back  over  vour  own 
youth,  vou  arc  aware  of  time  wasted,  en- 
ergy misapplied,  and  opportunities  lost. 


You  recall  heart-breaking  emotions  and 
mental  agonies  which  have  left  their  in- 
delible impress  on  your  life  You  re- 
member how  little  was  needed  to  stir  your 
breast  with  pure  emotion.  Strains  of 
music,  a  passage  in  a  good  book,  the  quiet 
beauty  of  a  lonely  summer  evening,  some- 
times merely  the  gentle  melanGlioly  <^ 
your  own  thoughts,  would  set  your  being 
aglow  with  high  resolves  and  noble  aspira- 
tions. What  a  wonderful  opportunity  lay 
open!  Any  grown  person  4^  evident 
friendliness  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing could  have  shaped  you  as  \\c  would. 

As  you  think  now,  many  of  your  dif- 
ficulties mif^  have  been  lessened  or 
averted.  Those  older  people  who  so  in- 
fluenced and  controlled  ynur  life  that  they 
might  be  said  to  have  held  it  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hand — those  parents  and  teachers 
whose  business  it  was  to  onnprdiend  yoiur 
nature,  study  your  Deeds,  anticipate  your 
temptations,  lidp  you  discover  your  par- 
ticular aptitudes,  and  win  your  confidence 
— ^might  have  been  more  successful.  You 
arc  not  sure.  You  know  now  how  hard  it 
is  for  grown  people  to  understand  each 
other,  thougli  the  need  be  agonizing  and 
the  capacity  for  self -revelation  complete. 
You  realise  how  tronendously  more  dif« 
ficult  it  is  for  an  adult  to  understand  a 
(  hild  with  no  conscious  need  of  being  un- 
derstood, or  a  youth  with  the  fear  in  his 
heart  of  letting  too  mudi  be  known. 

Thinking  ihese  thoug'hts,  you  resolve 
that  your  own  children  sliall  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  your  own  indif- 
ference, the  mistakes  of  teachers  who  have 
not  the  capacity  to  understand,  and  the  ex- 
periments of  ambitiniis  radicals  so  en- 
grossed in  blazing  new  educational  trails 
that  they  forget  the  rights  of  children.  For 
it  is  the  right  of  all  human  beh^  in  every 
matter  vitally  affecting  their  welfare,  to 
have  the  testrd  Ix'-t :  and  vou  know  well 
that  there  is  no  system  of  knowledge  bene- 
fically  influencing  the  lives  of  men,  wheth- 
er of  law,  medicine,  science,  or  education, 
wlii(  li  has  not  Ih-cii  built  up  coral-like  by 
ihp  aiTiimulated  experience  of  many  gen- 
erations.  Of  course,  each  new  expert,  un« 
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less  he  be  intellectually  dead,  makes,  year 

by  year,  his  careful  improvements  and 
adds  hh  well-worked-out  bit.  But  he  who 
would  tiirow  away  the  common  heritage 
and  begin  anew  should  make  his  experi* 
ments  on  guinea  pi^s. 

You  have  readied  the  ape  of  romnion 
sense.  It  has  been  your  custom,  in  solv- 
ing your  problems,  first  to  formulate 
clearly  and  definitely  the  objeet  sou^t 
You  have  then  worked  out  the  means  for 
attaining  this  object  by  applyinfr  reason- 
ing powers  and  judgment  seasoned  by  ex- 
perience. You  have  learned,  however, 
that,  in  the  complexity  of  modern  affairs, 
experience  in  living  and  native  intelligence 
alone  will  not  settle  every  question.  Many 
cannot  be  settled  at  all  without  the  assis* 
tance  of  experts.  Sooner  or  later  in  all 
of  our  lives  the  doctor,  the  lawvcr.  the 
Hr(  hit»*(  t.  the  chemist,  and  the  enjiineer 
must  be  heard  from.  Yet  here,  also,  since 
the  final  decision  rests  with  you,  common 
sense  must  nilct.  In  most  cases  your  do* 
cisions  have  proved  right  or  wrong  quick- 
ly  enou^  to  enable  you  to  make  correc- 
tions and  rectify  mistakes.  You  have 
found  others,  however,  in  which  the  re- 
sult must  be  \owz  deferred.  One  dentist, 
for  instance,  tells  you  that  your  daughter's 
upper  jaw  must  be  widened  immediately 
or  she  will  grow  up  into  a  hatched-faced 
fright.  Another  points  out  that  she  is  only 
twelve  vears  (»ld,  that  her  face  is  now  as 
round  and  full  as  other  girls  of  her  age, 
and  states  that  Nature  will  give  her  a 
normal  jaw  by  the  time  she  is  twenty.  You 
must,  perforce,  make  vmir  (Ift  ision.  Your 
object  is  clear  and  dehnitc,  but  you  must 
wait  eight  years  for  the  result — and  that 
result  is  irremediable. 

Dcr  i«;ions  in  education  are  like  that. 
Now  that  your  son  has  finished  his  pri- 
mary schooling  and  you  face  the  choice 
of  a  school  where  he  will  prepare  for  col- 
lege, you  should  realize  that  you  must 
wait  until  the  end  of  his  college  sopho- 
more year  or  longer  before  you  can  form 
a  sure  and  final  opinitm  as  to  die  wisdom 
of  your  choice — and  again,  the  result  is 
irremediable. 


In  taking  the  first  step — the  formula- 
tion of  your  object,  the  kind  of  man  m  i 

wisli  vour  hoy  to  become— vou  and  1  have 
had  frequent  midnight  conversations  on 
the  meaning  of  success.  We  have  often 
named  over  many  men  we  both  know,  of 
fine  character  and  achievement.  <We 
have  omitted  the  geniuses.  We  were  try- 
ing to  plan  for  an  ordinary  boy,  and 
genius  is  incalculable.)  Thou^  these  men 
differ  much  in  disposition,  temperament, 
and  special  abilities,  we  have  always  come 
back  to  certain  conimon  characteristics. 
(1)  They  all  have  initiative.  Whatever 
their  calling,  some  valuable  changes  or 
additions  they  have  worked  out  '  which 
never  occurred  to  other  men.  (2)  They 
have  tremendous  determinatioa,  t  Msoliite 
persistence  in  the  face  of  ohstiiebs.  Dili- 
culties  which  daunt  other  men  act  on  them 
like  a  challenge.  (3)  Putting  things 
tlirough  has  bred  in  tiiem  a  confidence  of 
power  to  do  whatever  good  judf^ent  bids 
them  attempt.  (4)  They  have  developed 
a  high  standard  of  achievement  and  this 
has  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  thorough  performance.  (S) 
Thorough  performance  has  broo^lt  the 
inevitalilf  rcali/at  ion  that  everv  worth- 
while job,  however  interesting  in  its  main 
aspects,  is  likely  to  include  uninteresting 
details  whidi  must  also  be  drarougbly  dis- 
charged.  "I  pride  myself,**  said  William 
M.  Kvarts,  "on  my  success  in  doing,  not 
the  things  I  like  to  do,  but  the  things  I 
don*t  like  to  do.**  (6)  Fur^iermorev  these 
men  have  great  mental  control,  a  formid- 
al»le  power  of  fixing  tlieir  attention  and 
concentrating  all  their  energies  on  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  (7)  They  have  the  ability  to 
think  straight,  and  to  say  what  they  think 
unmistakably.  (8i  Finally,  a  strong 
■>ense  of  duly  and  higli  standards  of 
achievement  have  resulted  in  good  habits 
of  work. 

Initiative,  determination,  confidence  of 
pi>wer.  supreme  courage  in  the  face  of  dif- 
hculties,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  high 
Standards  of  achievement,  thorough  per- 
formance (whether  the  task  is  interesting 
or  not)  capacity  for  concentration,  strai^t 
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thinking,  dear  expreaalonf  and  good  habilB 
of  work — these*  we  have  concluded,  must 

be  among  the  essential  qualities  of  success. 

These  are  qualities  of  energy,  intellect, 
and  will.  Taien  alone^  ihey  are  not  suf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  estimation  in 
which  these  men  are  held.  What  other 
gifts,  then,  does  a  man  of  fine  character 
value?  (1)  First  of  all,  probably,  a  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  in  his  present  life; 
(2)  a  clean  record,  with  no  trail  of  broken 
promises,  no  uiirminly  trirkcries.  no  dark 
closets  of  memory  which  he  dare  not 
open;  (3)  an  inflexibility  of  soul  which 
allows  no  man  to  abridge  his  indepen- 
dence of  thought  or  action:  (-1)  a  c'heer- 
ful  conviction  that  it  is  good  to  live,  to 
meet  the  ever<hanging  conditions  of  ex- 
istence with  resourorfulness  and  courage, 
— trusting  and  constantly  following  the 
quick  admonitions  of  his  own  soul— cer- 
tain that  there  is  "no  such  radical  vice 
in  the  constitution  of  things  as  an  eternal 
war  sel  between  our  intellectual  fwmlties 
and  our  moral  oMipations;"  (5)  a  regard 
for  the  rights  and  necessities  of  others, 
bom  of  an  active  realisation  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  man  is  his  less  fortunate 
brother's  keeper;  (6)  resources  within 
himself  for  sober  enjoyment — a  love  for 
elevated  thought  and  conversation,  the 
quiet  companioudiip  of  good  books,  the 
uplifting  influence  of  music,  any  hobby 
which  is  the  choice  of  refined  instincts  and 
cultivated  tastes.  Honor,  plain  dealing, 
and  personal  purity;  stout-bearted  optim- 
ism and  independence;  charitableness  and 
refinement:  a  man  thus  armored  niav 
cheerfully  withstand  the  bulTets  of  Fate. 

Platitudes,  some  will  say — platitudes 
not  worth  the  setting  down.  I  grant  the 
charge — but  let  t.'s  remember  that  a  lot  of 
«nlifl.  endnrin^r  truth  must  be  packed  into 
a  sluleraenl  before  it  can  become  a  plati- 
tude. Let  us  remnnber,  too,  that  we  are 
setting  up  standards  for  a  child.  Daily  he 
confronts  questions  of  truthfulness  and 
decent  living,  questions  of  honor  in  his 
dealings  with  others, — problems  of  con* 
du(  t  an(  icnt  as  the  sun,  yet  to  him,  unarm- 
ed with  the  experience  of  manhood,  unac- 


quainted widi  the  wisdom  of  books,  fresh 

and  new  as  to  Adam. 

To  vou  these  qualities  are  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  education.  You  will  be 
satisfied  widi  any  teaching  staff  which 
strives  to  realise  them   with  constant 

patienre.  some  dcfrree  of  wisdom,  and  a 
high  perceiUage  of  success.  Observe  that 
I  have  said  little  about  courses  of  study 
or  methods  of  teaching.  The  air  Is  full  of 

these  subjects  nowadays, — and  poor  par- 
ents, listenintr  to  expositions  of  education- 
al froth,  struggle  to  comprehend,  never 
reaching  the  point  where 

Nuw  they  know  they  never  did  know. 
And  never  could  understand. 

Before  you  get  through,  if  you  will  fol- 
low my  suggestions,  you  will  see  some  ac- 
tual teaching  according  to  intelligent  meth- 
ods, anc]  hear  some  sensible  talk  from  the 
rif^ht  men  about  courses  of  study.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  these  will  be  determin- 
ing factors  in  your  decision.  If  you  are 
satisfied  on  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions. But  you  will  not  make  the  mistake 
of  til  inking  that  methods  and  machinery 
are  more  important  than  men.  Educati<ni 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  profession,  and  the 
most  valuable  thint:  professional  men  have 
to  sell  is  service, ^ — keenness  in  diagnosing 
cases  to  be  dealt  with,  luiowledge  of  -  the 
results  roost  needed,  and  professioaal  skill 
in  bringing  these  results  to  fruition.  All 
professions  are  nine-tenths  men  and  only 
a  small  part  methods  and  machinery.  Any 
school  management  which  has  brains 
enough  to  cultivate  the  fundamental  qual- 
ities; of  fine  manhood  will  prohablv  1h? 
sulficiently  wide  awake  to  keep  pace  with 
the  tested  best  in  educational  methods.  It 
will  be  wise  enough  to  make  a  sensible 
course  of  study  properly  related  In  the  in- 
terests of  livinj:  men.  and  suited  to  the  jiar- 
licular  needs  and  purposes  of  its  pupils. 
Its  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  care- 
fullv  selected  from  universal  fields  of 
kno\\led<ie  and  human  activities.  It  will 
not  clutter  up  its  curriculum  with  a  smat- 
tering of  too  many  crafts  and  industries. 
It  will  not  attempt  to  give  boys,  before 
they  are  eighteen,  that  which  their  fathers 
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and  the  grown  men  on  the  teathinp  staff 
have  not  yet  lived  l<mg  enough  to  acquire 
— a  mastery  of  all  the  practical  arts  of  life. 

"Yes,  yes,"  you  will  say,  perhaps  a  bit 
impatiently,  "all  this  is  true;  1  agree 
with  everything  you  have  written.  But 
how  am  I  to  find  such  a  school?  How  shall 
I  know  when  I  find  it,  and  how  ran  I  be 
sure  that  I  am  not  makinp  a  mi^fake?" 
My  answer  will  be  as  pracljcal  and 
manner-of-fact  as  I  can  make  it.  You,  on 
your  part,  must  be  willing  to  take  all  the 
time  and  trouble  that  a  diorough  investi- 
gation requires. 

First,  get  the  catalogues  of  all  schools 
which  interest  you.  To  these  add  half-a- 
dozen  others,  representing  the  most  favor- 
ably known  schools  in  the  countrv.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  vou  are  consider- 

*   

ing  the  latter  seriously  or  not.  They  will 
help  you  in  judging  Others.  Read  them 

all  <  an-fiillv,  from  rover  to  rover,  applv- 
ing  your  common  sense  to  every  state- 
mart.  Throw  out  those  which  do  not  j^rint 
the  names  of  the  teac  hing  staff.  The 
•  luirju  ter  of  the  faculty  is  as  important  as 
tlie  ( liaracter  of  the  headmaster  in  determ- 
ining the  nature  and  tone  of  the  school. 
The  omission  prohahly  indicates  one  of  two 
situations  which  you  had  better  avoid. 

Throw  out  those  ^shi(■h  do  not  print  the 
names  of  the  pupib.  You  are  entitled  to 
know  who  Acy  are.  An  informal  educa- 
tioti  of  great  importance  goes  <m  outside 
the  class-room.  Your  son  leams  a  great 
deal  from  the  people  he  associates  with 
and  the  influences  which  surround  him. 
He  has,  from  early  childhood,  exercised  a 
certain  selective  tendency  to  adopt  man- 
ners, prartices,  and  heliefs  whicli  a|)peal 
to  his  instincts,  and  to  reject  those  which 
do  not.  It  is  because  this  tendency  is  not 
alwavs  excn  isi  d  with  good  judgment  that 
the  kind  of  |)ov-  and  men  he  i-.  to  live 
with  for  several  years  is  so  important. 

View  with  suspicion  extravagant  claims 
as  to  methods  luiown  only  to  the  school 
concerned  (and  not  too  carefully  ex- 
plained); methods,  for  inslanre.  hv  \sliii  h 
all  pupils  in  a  given  school  Icain  nmch 
more  quickly  than  mendiers  of  other 


sdiools;  methods  through  which  whole 
classes  of  children,  representing  the 
average  intelli-;t  n(  e  of  the  conuiuinity.  be- 
come the  iutt'llcrtual  equals  of  children 
two  or  three  yeais  older.  Smile,  if  you 
choose,  at  the  long,  imposing  lists  of 
prominent  medical  and  collie  education- 
al experts,  serviiiu  in  an  advisory  capaci- 
ty, which  inla>  the  pages  of  some  cata- 
logues. You  will  not  find  tiiem  listed  by 
the  great  leading  schoob.  The  mllingness 
of  a  professional  roan  to  accept  a  fee  does 
not  necessarily  carrv  with  it  whole- 
hearted approval  of  his  patient,  and  you 
will  be  likely  to  find  the  children  of  some 
of  these  men  in  other  schools. 

Catalogue  reading  will  eliminate  many 
schools  and  increase  voiir  interest  in  a 
few.  \V  hen  you  visit  them,  do  not  give 
too  much  time  to  inspection  of  plant  and 
equipment.  Make  your  visit  in  the  morn- 
ing and  spend  vonr  time  in  two  wavs. 
First,  talk  to  the  head-master,  or  rather, 
get  him  to  talk.  If  you  let  him  direct  the 
conversation  (and  that  is  what  he  is  ac- 
customed to  do  in  such  interviews)  you 
will  soon  learn  what  educational  inter- 
ests are  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Then  lead 
the  talk  into  your  awn  channels.  Ask 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  those  aims 
and  ideals  which  he  considers  most  im- 
portant. Inquire  particularly  how  his  or- 
ganization operates  practically  to  realize 
them.  If  you  have  any  reason  to  think 
that  essential  topics  ha\c  Ix  en  overlooked 
introduce  them.  At  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view, you  will  have  a  pretty  good  im- 
pression of  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  and 
how  well  his  opinions  on  the  fundamental 
ol)jc(  Is  o(  education  square  with  vours. 

Do  not  leave  the  school  without  seeing 
both  masters  and  boys.  Do  not  be  satis- 
fied with  meeting  the  masters  at  recess 
and  seeing  the  hovs  in  a  general  assemhiy 
hall.  Ask  for  the  privilege  of  stepping 
into  every  class-room  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes. (This  is  win  I  advised  you  to  go 
in  the  morning.)  In  the  course  of  on 
hour  or  two,  vou  can  get  an  iinprosiou 
well  worth  while  of  the  whole  school  in 
action.  You  are  not  a  school  master,  you 
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My,  and,  dicrefore,  no  judge  of  sudi  mat- 
ter?. True,  but  you  are  an  intelligent 
man.  You  will  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  tune  and  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
You  wi|l  eee  for  youiadf  i«4iedier  the 
masters  are  cheerfuU  busineaalike,  and 
pffirienl.  whether  the  hoys  are  alert,  wide- 
awake, and  interested,  and  whether  the  re- 
lalioM  between  them  are  friendly  and 
agreeable.  Do  not  apend  all  of  your  time 
in  two  or  three  classes  only.  The  average 
value  of  the  orchard  cannot  be  gauged  by 
hand-picked  specimens.  If  the  school  has 
a  regulation  forbidding  audi  inapeetion, 
dismiss  it  from  your  thoughts.  It  is  a  safe 
general  rule  not  to  buy  wImI  one  is  not 
permitted  to  see. 

Your  practical  mind  baa  been  aocua- 
tomed  to  judge  by  results.  Favorable  im> 
preaaiona  must  be  ronfimied  hv  ■success- 
ful achievements.  Half  a  dozen  letters  or 
personal  interviews  will  conclude  your 
imrestigMioii.  Get  the  opinions  of  several 
men  idboae  boys  have  been  in  the  school  at 
least  three  or  four  vears.  Ask  the  fathers 
of  a  few  graduates  who  are  more  than  half 
way  through  college  if  they  now  feel  that 
their  sons  were  well  prepared  for  the 

work,  freedom,  and  responsibilitv  of  col- 
lege life.  You  will  wish  particularly  to 
hear  whether  graduates  of  the  school  live 
the  steady,  clean  lives  of  seoaiUe  men. 

Two  more  letters  I  would  advise  vou  to 
write,  to  the  college  which  mosi  of  these 
graduates  enter — one  to  the  dean,  and  one 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ad* 
mission.  Personal  inluTiews  will  be  far 
better,  if  vou  are  near  enough  to  arrange 
for  them.  These  men  know,  better  than 
anyone  else,  the  kind  d  young  men  the 
sdiools  send  up.  Remnnber.  however, 
that  they  are  bound  not  to  (IIm  riminate 
between  schools.  Your  (jueslidii ,  must  be 
framed  carefully.  They  must  be  such  as 
these  oSciab  can  properly  answer.  If 
not,  you  will  get  stereotvped  replies. 

I  can  help  you  no  further.  Su(  h  an  in- 
vestigation as  I  have  outlined  will  give 
you  all  of  die  materials  for  a  safe  de* 
cision.  You  must  draw  your  own  con> 
elusions  and  judge  for  yoursdf. 


THE  HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  session  of  the  Har\'ard  Summer 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Edu- 
cation will  begin  this  year  on  Monday, 
July  10,  and  end  <»  Saturday,  August  19. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  anthropology, 
architecture,  astronomv.  botanv,  chemis- 
try, economics,  education,  engineering 
sciences,  English,  fine  aits,  French,  ge- 
ology, German,  government.  Creek,  his* 
tory.  horticulture,  hygiene.  Italian.  Latin, 
mathematics,  medical  sciences,  music,  phil- 
osophy, physical  education,  physics,  psy- 
chology, public  speaking,  social  ethics, 
and  Spanish.  Most  of  these  courses  are 
accepted  as  half-c-ourses  toward  the  de- 
grees of  A.B.,  A.A.,  and  S.B.,  but  cannot 
be  counted  in  addition  to  the  correspond* 
ing  courses  in  Harvard  College. 

Bv  recent  \iiles  of  the  Facultv  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education,  a  program  con- 
sisting of  summer  school  woik  only  may 
be  presented  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and 
Ed.M. 

Harvard  undergraduates  with  an  aver- 
age of  B  or  belter  during  the  previous 
academic  year  and  men  who,  for  special 

reasons,  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  Harvard  (College,  may,  in  the 
Summer  School  of  1922.  be  allowed  to 
count  toward  the  ^gree  of  A3,  or  S.B. 
two  summer  courses,  btil  no  undergradu- 
ate shall  \*c  permitted  to  obtain  credit  for 
more  than  one  full  course.  Lndergradu- 
ates  not  in  the  above  categories  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  cditain  credit  for  more 
than  one  half-course. 

PRIZE  CONTEST  AT  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  nibj«cU  /or  the  AdiiiMMi  Brown  Priae  at 

tlie  Harvard  Law  School  this  year  arc  as  follows: 
"The  Domicile  of  a  Married  Woman";  "Taxa- 
tion of  the  Corporate  Excess  of  Interstate  Cor- 
|Kirati<in»"" :  "A  Comparison  of  the  British  Marine 
Insurancf  .\ct  with  American  Law";  "When  Docs 
Title  to  «  Prize  Pass?"  The  Addison  Brown 
Prize  WIS  ettablisHed  in  1914  with  a  bequest  of 
$2,500,  "the  net  income  thereof  to  be  awarded 
annually  or  biennially  for  the  best  euay  by  one 
of  the  students  of  the  Law  School  on  aome  desig- 
nated anbject  «f  aiarftiiBe  or  private  inteniational 
law,  under  prescribed  regalalionB.'* 
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TEACHING  THE  BIBLE 

By  Knsorp  Lake,  MA,  DJ>^  Wimn  PfeomsoB  op  Ecclssiasiical  Histoby. 


ProfeMor  Lake  gave  this  Iccturr  iii  Sand»  rs  Theatre  on  Monday,  March  6. 
It  WM  one  of  the  series  in  aid  of  tlie  Enduwmt-nt  Fund  for  Radcliffe  College. 
The  next  lecture  will  be  gntn  on  March  27  by  Profes-ior  An<lre  Morizc,  of  the 
French  Department;  his  aobject  will  be:  "A  French  leaclicr's  Impressions  of 
Amricu  Edncttioii.'' 


THt  leaching  of  the  Bible  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  fallen  upon  evil  days 
in  oar  gcneraticm,  if  one  may  judge 
hj  the  somewlMt  qualified  success  whidi 
attends  most  of  our  efforts.  In  the  past 
teacher*  «;enerally  sucfeeded  in  imbuing 
their  pupils  with  a  fair  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  at  leaal  the  letter  id  the 
Bible.  Today  we  produce  merely  a  hazy 
impression;  otherwise  I  tliink  it  would 
srarcely  have  happened  that  one  of  my 
students  assured  nw  recently  that  "Go  up, 
thou  bald  head,  go  up,'^  were  the  touch- 
ing words  of  farewell  uttered  l»y  Eliaha  as 
hia  Master  vanished  from  him  into  the 
'^kies.  Yet  the  Bible  has  not  been  chan^^. 
Tbf  ability  of  trachers  has,  we  are  as- 
sured. In't'n  greatly  increased  by  modern 
methods,  fur  in  tlie  past  none  of  them 
ever  took  courses  in  religious  education, 
of  whi(^  they  now  have  the  benefit  in 
many  universities.  The  Bible  has  not 
chanir»'(l:  tlu"  tfa<  Ii»t  i.s.  we  hope,  im- 
pri»ved,  and  1  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  student  is  any  different  from  what  he 
was.  The  one  thing  which  has  changed  is 
the  general  attitude,  both  of  teacher  and 
•  f  student,  towards  the  Bilde.  If  is  not  a 
question  «»f  ability,  but  of  attitude  and  of 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  teaching. 

In  teaching,  the  one  thing  which  you 
must  never  do  Is  to  concentrate  your  ef> 
forts  on  putting  questions  to  your  pupils, 
♦•xpeding  them  to  give  you  tbe  ri<:bt  an- 
'ivtcr.  If  you  are  in  any  way  a  successful 
teacher,  what  you  do  is  to  speak  in  such  a 
ivay  that  they  put  the  questions  to  you.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  tbe  question  is 
put  in  words  or  whether  you  merely  see 
k  wrUlen  on  their  faces,  hut  you  are  not 


teaching  well  unless  you  can  make  your 
pupils'  altitude  into  a  living  note  of  in- 
terrogation. That  is  success  in  teaching. 
To  provoke  questions,  to  perceive  what  the 
question  is  which  is  asked,  and  then  to 
answer  it  if  you  can,  and  if  vnu  cannot 
to  say  so,  is  the  whole  duty  of  llie  teacher. 

The  diliculty  with  the  Bible  is  that 
teachers  either  have  been  afraid  of  the 
questions  which  were  being  asked  or  have 
not  perceived  that  they  were  in  llie  mind 
of  the  pupil.  The  result  is  that  what 
ought  to  have  been  an  exercise  provoca- 
tive of  thought  came  to  be  an  enterprise 
for  the  suppression  of  opinion,  and  that 
is  sufficient  to  kill  any  subject.  Of  course 
if  i-*  perfec  tly  easy  for  us  to  understand 
wily  that  was  so.  In  the  past  it  was  held 
that  the  Bible  provided  us  with  u  com* 
plete  outline  of  the  plan  of  salvation 
which  we  had  to  follow,  and  that  it  gave 
us  an  infallible  code  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice. That  view  still  survives,  but  in 
places  of  higher  education  it  is  almost 
dead.  We  teachers  must  try  to  find 
something  which  we  can  put  in  its  place, 
and  which  will  enable  us  to  go  on  teach- 
injr  the  Bible,  and  yet  set  us  free  from  tbe 
diRn  ultic-  of  connci  liti'_'  it  up  with  a  form 
of  thought  \>liich  nciliier  wi-  nor  our 
pupils  are  prepared  to  accept. 

We  have  been  told  lately  by  an  eminent 
>l>cakcr  that  we  must  abandon  our  be- 
li«  f  in  evolution  because  it  is  not  Biblical, 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  evolution  is  not 
Biblical,  but  so  far  from  either  abandon- 
ing it  or  abandoning  the  Bible,  I  am  going 

to  dcfi  in!  by  illustration  the  proposition 
that  the  best  way  of  teaching  the  Bible 
today  is  to  teach  it  as  an  example  of  the 
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evolution  of  human  thought,  of  human 

morals,  and  of  human  life  in  general. 
There  is  nothing  which  ran  equal  the  Old 
Testament — and  I  am  afraid  i  shall  have 
to  confine  myself  to  the  Old  Testament 
this  afternoon— as  an  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  man,  for  there  is  no  other  body 
of  documents  in  which  you  can  so  well 
trace  the  development  of  the  race  from 
nomad  tribes  down  lo  completely  dcvel- 
oped  industrial  civilization.  If  you  will 
teach  it  thus  you  will  find  that  the  mere 
recitation  of  the  stories  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  certain  to  provoke  the  right 
kind  of  questions  from  your  pupils,  even 
though  you  will  not  always  be  able  to 
answer  all  of  them.  * 

The  chapters  Genesis  which  give  the 
story  of  Abraham  illustrate  the  conditiim 
of  man  as  he  was  just  heginniiip  to  evolve 
from  the  state  of  a  nomad  to  a  more  set- 
tled form  of  existence.  Vou  see  the 
picture  of  his  life,  of  his  morals,  and  of 
the  God  whom  he  creates  in  his  oirn  image. 
Let  me,  for  instance,  remind  you  of  one 
short  incident  in  the  story  of  Abraham 
which  reveals  the  way  in  which  Abraham 
and  his  fellows  thought,  the  way  in  which 
thev  judged  rii;ht  and  wrong,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  projected  those  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  on  to  the  figure  of  their 
God. 

Do  you  remember  that  Abraham  at  one 

time  was  driven  by  famine  to  go  down 
into  Egypt?  He  took,  there  with  him  his 
wife.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering into  Egypt  her  extreme  attractive* 
nes*;  ^uddenlv  sfni<  k  him  as  a  possible 
danger,  not,  as  we  might  have  supposed, 
to  herself,  but  to  him;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  according  to  the  code  of  those 
days  no  one  would  take  away  his  wife  so 
long  as  she  was  liis  wife,  hut  they  would 
not  be  so  reluctant  to  force  upon  her  a 
somewhat  sudden  widowhood.  The  situa- 
tion was,  indeed,  a  delicate  one,  but  Ah- 
r.ih  nil  ficalt  with  it  with  decision.  He 
suid  to  his  wife,  "Say  to  all  who  ask  you 
that  you  are  my  sister.**  The  point  was 
that  they  would  then  have  no  more  hesi- 
tation in  their  conduct  towards  Sarah,  and 


that  the  brother  of  an  attractive  woman 

was  more  likciv  to  he  received  hospitably 
than  her  luisliand.  1  he  plan  was  carried 
out.  Sarah  seems  to  have  had  no  reluc- 
tance in  telling  the  story  which  she  was 
asked  to  give,  and  the  King  of  Egypt  fell 
a  victim  to  her  charms,  took  her  to  him- 
self, and  so  incurred  the  wrath  of  God. 

Judged  by  modem  standards,  1  should 
say  that  the  only  one  who  comes  out  of 
that  story  at  all  well  is  Pharaoh,  but 
judged  by  ancient  standards  it  did  not 
matter  what  he  knew  about  it;  Sarali  was 
not  his,  she  was  Abraham's,  and  the  God  ' 
of  Abraham  reflects  .Abraham's  views. 
He  respects  relationships  and  contracts 
and  punishes  the  man  who  breaks  them, 
but  does  not  punish  deception.  Pharaoh 
accordingly  suffered,  and  returned  Swrah 
feeling  that  he  had  a  grievance  against 
Abraham,  but  -and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  of  the  story — not  daring  to  punish 
Abraham  because  he  had  accepted  him  as 
his  guest,  and  if  you  onre  take  a  man  as 
your  guest  even  though  he  may  have  en- 
tered your  house  under  false  pretences  he 
has  eaten  your  salt  and  he  is  safe. 

Do  you  see  what  a  wonderful  example 
that  is  of  tlie  strange  fact  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  ethics  the  sanctity  of  an  agreement 
is  recognized  long  before  the  value  of 
speaking  the  truth?  I  am  not  sure  what 
is  the  moral,  as  it  were,  which  you  can 
draw  from  that  fact,  luit  I  know  that  you 
can  raise  quite  interesting  discussions  as 
to  ethics  and  customs  from  that  story  if 
\nii  :ire  dealing  with  a  not-too-large  class 
of  -tiidcnts.  And  one  of  the  points  which 
I  should  like  to  pass  on  to  you  as  parents 
is  tills:  Is  it  not  true  Uiat  die  history  of 
the  individual  repeats  the  history  of  the 
race?  Ought  we  not  then  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  history 
of  the  race,  speaking  the  truth  is  a  virtue 
developed  later  than  keeping  a  bargain, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  develop  the  moral 
life  of  chiblrerj  do  we  not  sometime*  make 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  we  ought  to 
begin  with  the  -|»  aking  the  trudi?  We 
are  often  shocked  to  find  that  little  chil- 
dren do  not  appreciate  the  wrong  of  say- 
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ing  a  thing  which  is  not  true  with  intent  to 
deceive.  We  should  save  ourselves  a  good 

deal  of  unhappiness,  and  we  should 
prohablv  save  our  children  a  good  deal 
of  bad  education,  if  we  understood  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  you  can  teach 
a  child  to  keep  a  bargain  at  an  earlier 
Bta^e  than  you  can  teach  it  to  speak  the 
exact  truth. 

You  could  go  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  pkk  out  story  after  story  whi<^ 
is  spectacular  and  inlerej^tinf:.  and  il!ii« 
trates  the  growth  of  morals  and  of  thought. 
The  story  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
is  partly  a  confused  record,  which  no  one 
can  fully  understand,  but  it  contain-  ^nnie 
of  the  most  mafrnificfiit  specimens  of  story- 
telling which  are  to  be  found  in  English 
literature.  Among  others  is  the  story  of 
the  struggle  between  Elijah  and  Jezebel, 
which  is,  I  think,  often  spoiled,  hecause, 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Biblical 
narrative,  teachers  so  invariably  try  to  in- 
crease the  virtue  of  Elijah  and  to  paint 
Jezebel  with  a  blackness  which  she  would 
certainly  have  avoided  herself.  Suppose, 
instead  of  trying  to  exaggerate  the  virtue 
of  the  prophet  and  the  vices  of  the  queen, 
we  try  to  state  the  case  fairly  for  each  of 
them.  What  was  the  rase  in  favor  of  Jeze- 
bel? Reading  between  the  lines  I  think 
you  can  put  it  something  in  this  way: 

Jezebel  was  a  princess  of  Tyre,  and  that 
meant  that  she  lielonged  to  on*'  of  the 
centres  of  (  ivili/alion,  of  art,  and  industry, 
of  those  days.  The  one  thing  in  which 
the  Phoenicians  were  weak  was  morals, 
that  must  be  admitted,  but  in  art  and  in- 
dustry and  in  nios)  of  wliat  we  mean  by 
civilization  they  were  considerably  su- 
perior to  the  people  of  Israel.  I  fancy 
that  when  Jezebel  ]«  i  ante  the  bride  of 
tlie  KiiiL'  I  if  Sattiaria  slie  w  as  conscious 
that  she  wa-s  playing  her  part  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  civilization  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  it  was  not  an  accident 
that  the  next  tliinir  which  happened  was 
the  puttinir  up  of  a  prcat  palace  in  Sa- 
maria, with  its  ivory  throne.  She  was 
spreading  Phoenician  art  and  industry, 
and  probably  she  was  perfectly  convinced 


she  was  doing  a  most  righteous  act  in  so 
doing.  If  there  are  any  people  here  who 
think  that  the  spreading  of  art  and  indus- 
try is  a  wicked  thing,  they  have  full  right 
to  throw  stones  at  je/ebel,  but  otherwise 
they  ought  at  least  to  give  her  a  hearing. 

Now,  that  is  the  case,  briefly  put,  for 
Jezebel.  \^  hat  was  the  case  for  Elijah? 
It  was  that  he  did  not  care  in  the  least 
for  art  or  for  industry,  but  only  for  the 
pure  religion  and  the  austere  morals  of 
ancient  Israel,  and  Jezebel  could  no  more 
understand  his  "ancient  Israel"  conscience 
titan  he  could  understand  her  love  of  art 
or  industry.  What  is  the  truth  as  between 
them?  Don't  you  see  there  is  no  truth 
between  them?  It  is  the  eternal  battle, 
which  is  never  settled,  except  by  the  way 
in  which  history  somehow  sieves  out  that 
which  is  good  from  a  man's  \s  ik  and 
keeps  it.  and  forgets  the  l>a(l  things  which 
were  due  to  his  ignorance,  in  the  next 
generation  you  find  an  Israel  which  ac- 
cepted the  policy  of  EHijah  of  keeping  the 
austere  religion  of  ancient  Israel,  but  has 
also  accepted  the  policy  of  Jezebel  of  ex- 
tending art  and  industry.  Thus  neither 
the  prophet  nor  the  queen  was  wholly  sue- 
( cssful  in  the  end,  though  Elijah  was  for 
the  moment  the  more  successftil  of  the  two, 
for  lu^  succeeded  in  killing  450  of  Jezebel's 
prophets  and  in  havhig  her  and  her  son 
assassinated,  but  the  policy  for  which  she 
stood  cr>ntinued  after  both  she  and  he 
were  gone. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  if  you  try  to  teacn 
the  Bible  on  those  lines  you  can  make  even 
comparatively  young  children  understand 
the  extrenic  dlRirully  of  the  prol)lenj  which 
faced  those  two  people,  Elijah  and  Jeze- 
bel. Yon  will  not  make  them  quite  as  un- 
charitable in  their  judgments  as  they  might 
otherwi-r  he.  and  you  will  make  them  see 
something  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  great 
problems  of  life  which  is  not  settled  yet; 
for  the  struggle  between  the  spirit  of  Eli- 
jah and  the  spirit  of  Jezebel  still  con- 
tinues, and  the  victory  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  entirely  on  one  side. 

The  partial  conquest  of  the  policy  of 
Jezebel,  that  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  it  was 
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at  It-ast  recognized  that  Israel  was  to  play 
ita  part  in  the  world  of  industry  and  com- 
mcrce,  gave  rise  in  the  end  to  one  of  the 
finest  expression**  thai  I  know  of  tin-  throry 
of  life  as  it  was  seen  by  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  written  many  centuries  after 
the  time  of  Elijah  and  of  Jeiefael,  but  I 
shall  road  it  to  you  now  because  it  rep- 
resents the  ancient  theory,  and  you  can 
ask  yourselves  whether  you  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  any  modem  theory  is  in  all  re- 
spects superior: 

The  wisdom  of  a  Ifarned  man  rrtmeth  by  op- 
portunity of  leisure:  and  he  that  hath  little  bus- 
iness shall  hetnmi-  wise.  How  can  he  get  wisdom 
that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that  glorieth  in  the 
goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their 
labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bollocks?  Ilr 
giveth  hi*  mind  to  make  furrows;  and  is  diligent 
to  give  the  kloe  fodder.  So  efory  carpenter  and 
workmaster,  that  labourclh  night  and  il.iy:  and 
they  that  cut  and  grave  seals,  and  are  diligent  to 
make  great  variety,  and  giv«  themselves  to  ooim* 
tf-rfrit  imagery,  and  watch  to  finish  a  work:  the 
smith  also  sitting  by  the  anvil,  and  considering 
the  Iron  work,  the  vapour  of  the  fire  wastelh 
his  flesh,  and  he  fighteth  with  the  heat  of  the 
fliraace:  the  noise  of  the  hammc-r  and  the  anvil 
is  ever  in  his  ears,  and  his  eyes  look  still  upon 
the  pattern  of  the  thing  that  he  maketh;  he  set- 
teth  his  mind  to  finish  his  work,  and  watcheth  to 
polish  it  perfectly:  so  doth  the  potter  sittmg  at 
his  work,  and  turning  the  wheel  about  with  his 
feet,  who  is  always  carefally  set  at  his  work, 
and  maketh  all  his  work  !iv  luunhcr;  he  fashion- 
eth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  and  bowetb  down 
his  strength  b«fnre  his  feet;  he  applieth  him- 
self to  lead  it  nvi-r:  and  he  is  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace: 

All  these  trust  to  their  hands:  and  every  one 
in  wisi-  in  hi>*  work.  Without  the?e  oannnt  a  city 
be  inhaliited:  and  they  shall  not  dwell  where 
they  will,  nor  go  up  and  down:  they  shall  not  be 
<>oupht  for  in  public  council,  nor  sit  high  in  the 
congregation:  they  shall  not  sit  on  the  judges' 
S4>at,  nor  understand  the  sentence  of  jud^zim  nt; 
they  cannot  declare  justice  and  judgment;  and 
th^  shall  not  be  found  where  parables  are 
spoken.  Hut  llu  >  will  maintain  the  state  of  the 
worMt  and  (all)  their  desire  is  in  the  work  of 
their  craft. 

But  he  that  pivi'tli  Iii*  mind  to  the  law  of  ihc 
Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation 
thereof,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  an- 
cient, and  be  occupied  in  pro]ibf(!fs.  Tic  will 
k'-rp   (lie   sayings  of   the  renowned  men:  and 

whi-ro  subtile  parables  are,  he  wiQ  be  there  also. 
Ue  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences, 
and  be  conversant  in  dark  parables.  He  shall 


serve  among  gre-at  men,  and  appear  before 
princes;  he  will  travel  through  strange  coiut- 
ries:  for  he  hath  tried  the  good  and  <the  evil 
among  men.  He  will  give  hb  heart  lo  resort  early 
to  the  l  ord  that  madi'  him,  and  will  pray  before 
the  Most  High,  and  will  open  his  mouth  in  pray- 
er, and  make  snpplieation  for  his  nns.  When 
the  great  lord  will,  he  shall  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  understanding:  he  shall  pour  out  wise 
senteneea,  and  give  thanks  onto  the  Lord  in  hia 
prayer. 

That  is  the  case  for  the  theory  of 
ancient  civilization,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  men — the  men  who  sustain  the 
state  of  the  world  by  their  craft,  and  the 
men  who  by  opportunity  of  leisure  be- 
come wise.  Our  theory  is  that  the  two 
can  be  put  together,  and  that  die  manage- 
ment of  the  world  can  be  entrusted  to 
tliosc  whose  desire  is  in  their  craft.  We 
have  not  been  doing  it  quite  as  long  as 
the  ancient  civilizations  did.  It  is  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  we  shall  be  as  successful 
as  they  were,  for  in  the  end  all  civiliza< 
lions  up  lo  the  present  have  fallen  for  a 
reason  which  you  can  find  quite  clearly 
expressed  in  the  prophets  of  Israel. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  pages  of  Isaiah 
or  of  Amos  von  will  find  thnu  hiiriiing 
with  a  sense  of  the  unrighteousness  of  the 
toil  inflicted  on  many  men.  "Why  grind  ye 
the  faces  of  the  poor?  saith  the  Lord*'  is 
the  burden  of  page  after  page  of  the 
writings  of  the  prophets.  Now.  what  was 
the  answer,  >\hich  is  not  given,  but  which 
is  implied,  by  those  who  were  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor?  It  was  that  with- 
out the  toil  of  the  poor  they  could  not 
keep  their  civilization  in  existence.  Men 
have  tried  to  shift  the  burden  by  chang- 
ing the  names  given  to  It.  explaining  that 
-'laxf'-i  are  not  slaves  wheti  thev  arc  piut\ 
wages,  and  so  on,  but  up  to  thr  present 
time  every  civilization  of  which  history 
has  the  record  has  failed  in  the  end  be- 
cause the  majority  is  imwilling  to  tolerate 
the  burden  of  toil  which  civilization  put.^ 
on  it.  Study  the  pages  of  the  prophets, 
and  you  will  understand  the  moral  issue 
which  is  the  case  against  the  civilisation  to 
which  thev  bclon<r.  Study  the  monuments 
which  they  have  left,  and  you  will  under* 
stand  the  artistic  argument  in  favor  of  con* 
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tiiiuing  that  civilizulioii,  and  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  decide  between  the  two. 

As  you  go  on  through  the  pages  of 
history — the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
I  mean — ^jrou  come  across  one  extra> 
ordinary  fact*  and  that  is  that  the  ten 
tribes  were  taken  into  exile  and  stayed 
there.  They  never  came  back.  They 
ceased  to  exist.  The  other  two  tribes  went 
into  exile,  came  bark.  sufTercd  persecu- 
tion, lost  their  land,  lo^-t  their  language, 
lost  everything  except  their  national 
identity,  which  nothing  has  been  able  to 
take  from  them  yet.  Now,  what  was  it 
whirh  happened  between  the  rapli\ity  of 
the  onp  and  the  captivitv  of  the  other 
which  can  explain  that  territic  tenacity  of 
life  which  the  Jewish  nation  has  shown? 
I  thinlc  you  ran  find  it  in  two  of  tlie  great 
prophets,  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the  last  chap- 
ters of  Isaiah.  In  Ezekiel  you  have  the 
moet  eloquent  presentation  which  the 
world,  I  suppose,  lias  ever  read  of  the  case 
in  favor  of  individual  responsibility.  I 
cannot  read  it  all,  it  is  too  long  a  chapter, 
but  if  you  take  Chapter  XVIII  of  the 
prophet  Exekiel  you  have  the  classic  state- 
ment of  the  case  for  individual  responsi- 
bilitv.  You  will  remember  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  it,  periiaps: 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  again, 

sayinp,  What  mean  yc,  that  ye  use  lliis  proverb 
concerning  the  bouse  of  Israel,  saying.  The 
father*  have  eaten  soar  grapes,  and  the  cMIdrai's 

teeth  arc  on  rdge?  As  I  li'"',  -:iitli  the  Lord 
God,  yc  shall  not  have  occasiun  any  mure  to  use 
this  proverb  in  Israel.  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine; 

a-^  ihc  -ioiil  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the 
sun  is  mine;  the  >^ouI  that  sinnelh,  it  shall  die. 
The  son  shall  not  (li>-  for  tlie  sins  of  the  father, 

nor  the  father  for  the  sins  of  the  son. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet  ye  say.  The  way  of  th.-  lord  equal. 
Hear  now,  0  house  of  Israel;  Is  not  my  way 
equal?  are  not  yonr  ways  unequal?    When  a 

righleOttS  man  turneth  away  from  his  riplitcou^- 
ness  and  committetb  iniquity,  and  dieth  in  them; 
for  his  iniquity  that  be  hath  done  shall  he  die. 
Again,  when  the  wicked  man  riirneth  away  from 
his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and 
doeth  that  which  is  laivful  and  right,  he  shell 
save  his  soul  alive. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet  saith  the  house  of  Isnd,  The  way  of  the 


Lord  is  not  equal.  0  house  of  Israel,  arc  not 
iny  ways  equal?  are  not  your  ways  unequal? 
Therefore  I  will,  judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel, 
every  one  according  to  his  ways,  saith  the  Lord 
Gorl.  K-  iirn;,  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your 
transgressions;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your 
rulB.  For  I  have  no  pleasure  la  the  death  of 
him  that  dii  th.  sailh  the  Lord  God;  wherefoie 
turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  tho.se  words 
that  they  pass  us  by  and  leave  us  cold. 
Think  what  they  must  have  meant  to  a 
pen*' rat  ion  which  heard  them*  for  the  first 
time.  Atid  there  comes  the  insistent 
question  for  our  generation:  Is  it  true? 
Fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes.  Axe  not 
the  children's  teeth  set  on  edge?  I  do 
not  know — or  rather  I  know  too  well. 
But  i  know  this  also,  that  in  history  it 
seems  almost  as  though  there  were  some 
truths  which  it  were  better  for  men  to 
forget,  and  the  fact  that  if  we  eat  sour 
grapes  our  children 's  teeth  will  be  set 
on  edge  is  a  thing  for  us  to  remember  and 
for  our  children  to  forget. 

I  remember  an  old  rolleapue  of  mine  in 
Holland,  Professor  Lorentz,  holding  forth 
to  the  students  on  determinism.  He  ex- 
plained how  as  a  man  of  science  he  was 
conviitced  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
choire.  but,  nevertheless,  he  added  that 
speaking  not  as  a  man  of  science,  but  as  a 
man  nearly  seventy  years  old,  who  had 
seen  somediing  of  life,  he  would  warn 
them  to  act  as  though  they  could  choose. 
And  so  it  is  with  Ezekiel.  I  do  not  know, 
or  rather,  as  I  said,  I  do  know,  that 
Earidel  was  not  wholly  and  scientifically 
right  in  his  description  of  the  relation  be- 
tween fafber  and  son.  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  a  generation  of  Jews  which  took  him 
at  his  word,  believed  him,  and  accepted 
the  burden  of  personal  responsibility,  sur- 
vived: whereas  the  ten  tribes,  who  had  not 
heard  thai  message,  perished. 

But  I  doubt  if  that  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient by  itself.  It  is  not  enou^  to  tell 
men  that  they  are  respoittiUe;  you  must 
tell  them  also  what  thev  are  to  do  with 
their  responsibility,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
Jews  was  that,  besides  Egeidel,  there  was 
another  prophet,  whose  name  we  do  not 
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know,  who  wrote  the  last  (hupters  of  the 
Hook  of  baiah,  and  he  told  them  what 
the  message  had  been  to  him  as  to  the 
mission  of  the  people  of  Israel.  They  had 
thought  that  it  was  to  dominate  the  world, 
to  extend  their  empire  from  the  great  river 
to  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  he  told  them 
that  it  was  rather  to  educate  than  to  rule, 
to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  they  could  not  fulfill  that  mission  of 
educati\.'  salvation  except  hy  reason  of 
their  ^uilcrinps.  which  were  undeserved. 

Onie  in<tre,  I  cannot  explain  how  that 
can  be,  but  I  do  know  that  history  seems 
to  show  that  theie  is  nothing  which  so 
secures  progress  as  the  undeserved  but 
accepted  sufferinp  of  the  innocent.  Israel 
accepted  that  nus<apc.  applied  it  to  its^-ll. 
and  tried,  though  with  human  fallibilil). 
to  become  a  light  to  lighten  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  to  formulate  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  all  nation>,  so  that  the  house  of 
their  (iod  nii;_'lil  in-  a  hou-c  nf  pravrr  for 
all  nations,  they  had  h-ained.  and 

they  did  so  in  that  wonderful  monument 
which  we  call  the  Law.  From  that  day 
to  this  it  has  been  the  source  of  strength 
and  the  source  of  weakness  for  that 
nation. 

Let  me  (lose  hy  trying  to  explain  what 
I  mean  by  that.  If  you  turn  back  to  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  you  find  a  state* 
ment  of  the  law  in  epitome.  Let  me  read 
you  a  few  words  of  it: 

K'.ir  therefore,  O  Isra'^l,  and  obsen.'r  to  <!<j 
it:  that  it  may  hf  wt-U  with  thee,  and  that  ye 
may  iiunasr  mitjlitily,  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy 
fathers  hath  promised  thee,  in  tlu-  laiul  tliat 
flowelh  Willi  milk  and  honey.  H'ar.  O  Israel: 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lonl:  and  ihou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
•with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thv  niiplu.  And 
these  words,  which  I  command  thee  ihis  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou  shall  teach 
lln-m  dilijrt-ntly  untn  thy  children.  And  thou  shall 
bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  liand,  and  they 
shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And 
thou  shall  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  on  thy  gates. 

For  the  eommandment  which  I  command  thee 
this  day.  it  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is 
it  far  off.  It  i^  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shall 
say,  who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  fetch 
it  onto  us  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it?  Neither 


is  it  beyond  the  seas,  tliat  thou  may  say,  ¥ha 
shall  go  over  the  seas  for  lu  and  f«tdi  te  lo  as 

that  we  may  dn  it?  Hut  the  word  is  Tcry  nigh 
unto  you,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thine  heart,  that 
thou  mtyest  do  It. 

Strength  and  weakness!  Where  is  the 
weakness?  In  the  interpretation  which 
was  given  of  one  of  those  ver«ie5,  ""Thou 
shalt  bind  it  for  a  frontlet  upon  thine 
arm.**  Go  into  the  synagogue  today. 
There  you  can  see  some  of  their  words 
written  out  on  parchment,  on  the  fore- 
head, and  on  the  forearni  of  tht»se  who 
prav.  Vihen  the  Law  l»eionies  merelv  a 
code  of  outward  observance  and  precise 
conduct  it  becomes  a  source  of  weduwK. 
When  it  remains,  as  it  has  remained,  in 
the  minds  of  the  be*t.  both  of  the  Syna- 
trof-Mie  and  of  the  Church,  (for  the  Old 
lOt anient  is  the  ixiok  of  the  (.hurch  as 
well  as  of  the  Synagogue,)  when  it  ^^ 
mains  written  on  the  heart  and  not  on  the 
forehead,  it  is  strength.  What  it  meam 
when  it  says  "the  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
von.  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thine  heart."* 
is  that  this  is  not  merely  a  code  of  meti- 
culous conduct,  precise  observance,  but  is 
something  which  represents  the  idesl  of 
human  life,  the  vision  which  men  have 
seen  and  would  fain  folhiw  if  the\  <o\\\A. 

It  uas  that  uhirh  was  the  meaning  of  a 
(urious  and,  1  think,  half-mad  trolley 
drivet  whom  I  met  one  day  on  the  road 
to  Dorchester.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  in  a 
moment  of  indiscretion  the  friend  who 
was  with  me  told  him  that  I  was  a  tbe- 
olouian.  whereupon  this  curious  trulle) 
driver  stood  in  front  of  me  and  began 
raising  his  hand  to  repeat  some  Hebrcv. 
I  knew  just  enough  to  know  what  was  the 
passage  that  he  was  bcEinninsi  to  quote, 
and  I  went  on  with  it  in  Knulish.  "Hear. 
(J  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Urd  l« 
one  God."  I  shall  never  forget  the  way 
in  which  that  strange  man  turned  to  roe 
and  said,  "You,  then,  can  understand  wh\ 
I  do  not  mind  when  the  little  l»oys  in  the 
street  throw  stones  at  mo  .nid  rail  me  a 
'shceney,'  for  I  know  thai  I  am  an  Israelite, 
a  Ben  Israel,  and  they  are  Goirim— Geo* 
tiles.**  That  is  the  pride,  and  the  righteous 
pride,  of  the  Law. 
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You  will  find  it  also  in  a  grander  form 
in  the  story  of  the  death  of  Akiba,  one  of 

the  preatpst  of  the  rabbis.  wln>  u  as  put  to 
death  by  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  the 
great  rebellion.  As  he  was  dying,  the  time 
came  round  for  the  repetition  of  the 
Shema,  the  passage  which  I  have  just 
read.  He  hepan.  in  >])hr  of  his  pain,  to 
repeat  it.  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God,  The  Lord  is  one  God.  And  thou 
shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart."  Then  he  stopped  and  smiled,  and 
they  asked  iiitn  ^^hv.  He  said,  "What  fol- 
lows is,  'Thou  shall  love  tlie  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  life.*  Throu^  the  days  of 
niv  pilgrimage  I  liavr  been  able  to  say 
that  1  loved  the  Lord  my  God  'with  all 
my  strength  and  with  all  my  mind,'  but 
who  can  say  Vith  all  his  life*  *till  the  day 
of  his  death  is  near?  But  now  the  dnv  of 
death  has  ronie.  and  with  it  llu'  hour  lUr 
repeating  the  Shema  has  returned.  1  can 
say  'with  all  my  life,*  and  I  can  smile.'* 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  and  if 
you  can  make  men  and  women  under- 
stand something  of  that  spirit  it  is  worth 
uiiile  trying  to  teach  the  Bible. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  OVERSEERS 

To  thr  Fditor  of  the  Bl  LLKTlN: 

Please  allow  me  to  take  you  up  on  your 
{lenerous  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  sup- 
port of  candidates  for  Overseers. 

The  list  of  names  this  year  is  a  splendid 
one.  and  includes,  as  usual,  several  of  great 
distinction  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  in 
professional  and  public  life.  It  is  of 
course  well  for  Harvard  and  for  the 
cduntrv  that  men  of  tliis  stamp  should  be 
meml)ers  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  But 
I  think  it  is  even  more  important  that 
there  should  be  several  members  of  that 
body  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
mainlv  l»v  devoted  and  effertive  servire  to 
the  University — men  who  like  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  have  familiarized  them- 
selves intensively  and  comprehensively 
with  llu"  hnsiness  anil  ai  adrniir  aflairs  of 
the  University  and  with  the  articulation  of 
its  various  units. 

There  is  one  candidate  this  year  who  is 


extremely  well  equipped  in  this  particular 
— ^Roger  Pierce,  "04.  Many  years  of  loyal 
service  lo  the  University  in  various  official 
capacities,  often  at  material  sacrifice  of  his 
own  interests,  have  given  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  Harvard  possessed  by  few  gradu- 
ates. He  is  therefore  the  one  candidate 
that  many  of  us  hope  most  to  see  elected. 

Norton  Perkins,  '98. 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

In  the  statemrnts  in  regard  to  the  can- 
didates for  election  to  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, no  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  '81,  was  the  ar^ 
chitect  who  designed  the  Freshman  Dormi- 
tories and  the  Harvard  Medii  al  School. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  of  exceptional 
interest  and  has  direct  bearing  on  his 
qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 

G.  PtABODY  Gardner,  Jr.,  '10. 
Boston. 

ABOUT  THE  GLEE  CLUB 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 
The  recent  victory  of  the  Glee  Club  in 

the  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  Contest 
should  Iw  a  source  of  gratification  to  all 
Harvard  men  and  their  friends.  It  gives 
the  University  a  publicity  to  which  even 
President  Meiklejohn  of  Amherst  could 
raise  no  objection,  and  proves  that  Har- 
vard certainly  is  not  negle<-ting  her  other 
activities  in  favor  of  athletics.  This  vic- 
tory gives  evidence  of  the  sound  judgment 
of  the  French  when  they  selected  the  Har- 
vard Glee  (!luh.  as  the  pre-eminent  or- 
ganization of  that  sort  in  America,  to  show 
the  French  people  what  we  were  doing 
toward  the  encouragement  of  singing. 

All  honor  to  Dr.  Davison,  through  whose 
earnest,  never  cca'iing  efforts  these  re- 
sults were  achieved ! 

I  have  one  suggestion  and  request  to 
niak'-  to  Harvard  men  in  general  and  to 
Dr.  Davison  in  particular,  and  thi'-  is  lhal 
the  Glee  Club  does  nut  neglect  the  old 
collie  songs,  which  they  have  sung  for 
years,  for  their  new  love  of  the  more  classi- 
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cal  music.  Last  June  at  Class  Day,  when 
the  Glee  Club  was  on  their  way  to  France, 
the  Alunuii  Chorus  stopped  in  to  fill  the 
breach  witli  some  very  admirable  sinpinp. 
The  members  of  the  Alumni  Ciiorus,  all 
busy  roeOt  must  have  given  generously  of 
their  illy*spared  timr  in  order  to  produce 
siirh  remarkablv  fiup  rhorus  sinprinfr. 
Nevertheless,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
lacicing, — ^where  were  the  **Little  Alabama 
Coon,*'  **We*re  oflf  for  Australia."  the  foot- 
ball  songs,  the  "Harvard  Mrdby."  etr.. 
etc.?  I  heard  many  people  comment  on 
the  absence  of  these  old  songs,  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  Alumni  Chorus  would  at 
least  sing  the  Medley.  In  other  words,  it 
was  wonderful  singing,  but  the  wrong 
^ongs  for  the  time  and  place.  When  a  man 
cones  back  for  a  reunion,  he  wants  Ae 
old«time  thingi, — he  does  not  want  to  hear 
modern  popular  songs  sung  in  the  Yard 
on  the  night  of  Class  Day,  nor  yet  does  he 
wish  to  listen  to  classical  music.  He  does 
want  to  have  sung  agahn  the  old  songs 
which  he  lieard  on  Class  Day  when  he  was 
in  College. 

Because  of  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Dubs  on  June  16  and  17  next, 
there  will  be  a  record  number  of  alumni 
ri'tiirning  for  ('onimenrement  Week.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Glee  Club  will  sing  on 
Class  Day,  not  the  fine  clawical  music  that 
one  can  hear  in  other  places,  but  rather  the 
songs  that  we  knew  in  College  and  -hail  be 
hankering  to  hear  because  it  is  only  around 
College  that  we  can  hear  them, — the  songs 
which  we  did  not  hear  lost  June. 

DucALD  C.  Jackson,  Jr.,  '18. 

Cambridge. 

CREDIT  TO  A  HARVARD  MAN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuLLBTHV: 

I  noticed  that  the  press  acconnts  of  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Football  KuU^s  Com- 
mittee in  New  York  failed  to  give  credit  to 
H.  R.  CoSn,  "di,  and  Harvard  for  sug- 
gesting  the  apparently  very  beneficial 
chnnr-e  in  the  rule  which  takes  awav  from 
the  winner  of  the  toss  the  unfair  advantage 
whidi  he  has  always  hitherto  had. 

Fonnerly  the  winner  chose  the  goal  and 


the  loser  had  to  Icick  off;  now,  if  the  win- 
ner  of  the  toss  selects  the  goal,  the  loser 

may  either  kick  off  or  receive  the  kick-off. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  the 
winner  of  the  toss  has  almost  invariably 
won  the  game,  this  change  promises  to  add 
to  the  fairness  of  the  battle  and  the  sport< 
ing  excitement  of  future  football  events. 

Carl  T.  Keller,  '94. 

Boston. 

THE  HARVARD  WAR  MEMORIAL 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi  lletin: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  discussion  of 
the  form  which  a  Harvard  Memorial  of 
the  War  shall  take  is  I)eginning  again,  and 
that  the  subject  has  l)een  entrusted  to  ac- 
tive committees.  I  want  to  endorse  hearti- 
ly the  suggestion  made  by  my  classmate, 
George  Markham,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Graduates'  Magazine — a  suggestion 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  worth  further 
study  in  detail.  Like  Markliam,  1  have 
been  thinking  for  some  months  dmt  the 
ideal  permanent  memorial  of  the  Harvard 
men  who  took  part  in  the  great  War  would 
be  a  bell-tower — a  tower  of  real  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  bearing  a  ring  of  bells 
as  perfei-t  in  quality  and  range  of  tone  as 
it  is  possible  to  produce. 

Such  a  tower  has  no  utilitarian  object. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  honor  and  com- 
memorate for  generations  to  come  the 
part  which  Harvard  men  took  in  a  [zreat 
world  movement,  and  once  a  dav  to  stir 
the  heart  with  the  inspiration  and  appeal 
that  belongs  to  music.  I  would  not  have 
t!ii-  imsi-i  I)ear  even  a  (  li n  k-f.irc.  nor 
-liould  it<  licli^  mark  the  Imuilv  routine 
of  College  work  and  lectures,  though  one 
of  them  might  appropriately  call  to  pray- 
ers in  the  morning  and  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, while  the  full  chime  should  be  rung 
once  daily  at  some  staled  hour,  and  on 
.Memorial  Day  and  Commencement  Day 
should  express  mightily  the  spirit  of  dime 
days.  It  should  also  summon  our  College 
world  to  the  recurring  services  in  Apple- 
tun  Chapel  which  mark  the  passing  of 
one  more  College  dficer. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  he  de- 
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cided  to  erect  m  a  memoruil  of  the  War 
a  chapel  or  a  dormitory,  a  hall  for  great 

gatherings  or  a  gymnasium.  I  would  urge 
the  addition  of  a  hcll-t«i\ver  as  part  of 
such  a  plan.  The  tower  could  be  made 
the  outstanding  ardiitectural  feature  of  dte 
building,  concentrating  in  itself  the 
memorial  character  of  the  whole.  It  is, 
therefore,  worth  keeping  in  mind,  even 
iS  a  utilitarian  form  of  memorial  be 
adopted. 

Of  the  enjoyment  to  he  derived  from 
bell-ringing  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One 
has  only  to  read  Dr.  A.  H.  Nichols's  arti- 
cle in  the  Graduates*  Magadne  for  Sep- 
tember,  1895,  to  catch  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  art,  and  to  realize  its  moral  and 
aesthetic  value.  That  it  would  always  be 
poanble  to  find  among  the  undei^radu- 
ales  of  the  College  young  men  who  could 
be  trained  in  the  intricacies  and  refine- 
ments of  bell-ringing  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  such  training  is  now 
given  at  Groton,  and  boys  from  that 
school  could  be  depended  upon  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  guild  of  bell-ringers  at 
Harvard,  such  as  has  long  existed  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 

In  gathering  subscriptions  for  a  cam- 
panile and  ring  of  bells,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  encourage  the  various  col- 
lege societies  each  to  give  one  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  bells  that  would  form  the 
chime,  thus  giving  special  significance  and 
association  to  each  bell. 

Without  settling  in  advance  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  tower,  or  taking  it 
for  granted  that  it  should  follow  the  lines 
of  French  or  Bclfriati  towers,  one  niav  sav 
that  if  the  architect  should  surround  its 
lower  portion  with  a  colonnade,  the 
natural  place  for  inscriptioas  and  f«>r  the 
names  of  the  Harvard  dead  would  be  on 
the  outside  wall.  If,  however,  a  coloiuuide 
formed  no  part  of  the  plan,  then  the  same 
purpose  would  be  served  by  a  dignified 
room  covering  the  ground  floor  of  the 
tower,  the  walls  of  which  would  bear  the 
long  roll  of  names  and  appropriate  in- 
scriptioM;  here^  poesibly,  portraits  and 
other  memorials  would  be  brought  to- 


gether, and  the  room  would  be  always 
open  to  visitors. 

Several  good  sites  could  be  suggested. 
One  would  be  at  the  southeast  corticr  of 
the  "1  ard,  behind  the  rounding  runiparl  of 
the  class  of  1880  and  opposite  to  the  Har- 
vard  Union,  the  highest  point  of  land  in 
the  Yard,  where  the  tower  would  be  in 
plain  sight  all  the  way  up  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Anodier  good  position  would  be 
the  now  unoccupied  area  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Yard,  where  Dane  Hall  once 
stood,  next  to  Harvard  Square,  where  it 
would  be  tlie  first  College  building  to 
meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  coming  pp  from 
the  subway.  The  centre  of  the  Library 
quadraii^'le  would  perhaps  })e  a  still  bet- 
ter place,  midway  between  the  Library  and 
the  Chapel  in  one  direction,  and  between 
I'jiiversity  and  Sever  in  the  other.  The 
Quincy  Street  quadrangle,  the  space  in 
front  of  Austin  Hall  by  the  side  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Holmes  Field,  Soldiers  Field, 
or  the  river  bank  near  die  Freshman 
Dormitories  might  well  be  considered,  but 
probably  would  not  be  found  so  suitable 
as  one  of  the  three  situations  first 
mentioned. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  up  to 
the  present  the  only  tan'^ible  memorial  of 
the  War,  besides  Mr.  Howes  admirable 
series  of  biographies,  is  the  group  of 
photographs  in  the  Memorial  Room  of  the 
Widener  Library,  and  the  Roll  of  Honor 
lieariufz  the  nanv's  and  service  of  those 
who  died,  which  stands  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Library.  These  were  gathered 
and  installed  by  the  Memorial  Society, 
and.  so  far  as  they  go.  are  worthv  of  their 
object,  but  they  are  not  permanent — at 
least,  in  their  present  place  and  form. 
They  simplv  hold  the  ground  until  the 
lar^'cr  nietmuial  supersedes  or,  possibly, 
includes  them. 

Let  us  keep  tlie  bell-tower  in  mind  and 
consider  it  seriously.  One  thing  may  be 
-aid  for  it— that  it  may  prove  acceptable 
l»olh  to  those  who  desire  a  monument  pure 
and  simple,  and  to  those  who  favor  a 
building  devoted  to  some  practical  use. 

WiLUAM  C.  Lane,  *81. 
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The  1922  University  Hockey  Team. 

Back  row — J.  J.  Kennedy.  '22,  manager;  Milchell  Cratwick,  '22;  Joseph  Larocquc,  Jr.,  '23; 
Donald  Angier,  '22. 

Middle  row— W.  E.  Crosby,  Jr.,  "24;  C.  W.  Baker,  '22;  George  Owen,  "2.3,  captain;  R.  R. 
Higgin*.  22:  J.  .M.  Martin.  "22. 

In  fronl-(;.  G.  Walker.  "24:  F.  S.  Hill,  '24. 


THK  Harvard  hockey  team  which  has 
just  ended  its  season  is  looked  on  a.« 
about  the  best,  perhaps  the  very  best, 
team  which  has  ever  represented  the  Col- 
lege. Some  of  the  hockey  enthusiasts, 
knowing  that  Harvard's  successes  on  the 
k'tr  in  previous  years  had  l)een  due  much 
more  lo  team  play  than  to  brilliant  indiv- 
idual work,  feared  that  the  chatige  from 
seven-men  to  six-men  teams  might  work 
against  Harvard  and  place  more  value  on 
individual  skating.  But  the  rc -ord  of  the 
seasnn  just  past  shows  that  ihf*  principles 
of  team  play  cslalilislicd  at  Harvard  by 
Alfred  Winsor,  Jr..  *(I2.  and  maintained 
during  the  past  few  years  by  \V  illiam  H. 


(Ilatlin.  Jr..  '1.5,  are  as  sound  and  effective 
in  the  new  game  as  they  were  in  the  old. 

The  scores  of  the  team  for  the  past  sea- 
son follow: 

Hanard.  8;  St.  Paul  s  School.  1. 
Harvard.  1 ;  Toronto  I.  niversity,  6. 
Harvard,  4;  Dalliou^^ie  I  niver«ity.  1. 
Harvard.  3;  Princeton.  0. 
Harvard,  9:  M.  I.  T..  0. 
Harvard.  3;  B.  A.  A.,  3. 
Harvard.  1;  We*iminsi|er.  1. 
Harvard.  6;  Yale.  2. 
Harvard.  3;  Dartmniitli,  0. 
Harvard.  9;  Printelon.  0. 
Harvard.  3;  Yale.  1. 

As  the  record  shows.  Harvard  was  l)eat- 
en  only  once  during  the  season.    That  de- 
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feat  was  administered  by  Toronto  Lniver- 
sily  in  Boston  early  in  the  season — the 
game  was  played  on  January  3 — several 
weeks  before  the  home  team  had  had 
lime  to  develop  its  concerted  game.  The 
tie  games,  against  B.  A.  A.  and  Westmin- 
ster, respectively,  were  played  against  two 
of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  country. 

Harvard  was  strong  on  both  offense  and 
defense.  The  team  made  a  total  of  49 
goals  against  its  opponents,  and  only  17 
goals  were  scored  against  it.  In  the  five 
games  against  Yale.  Princeton,  and  Dart- 
mouth only  three  poals  ucro  made  a;iainst 
Harvard,  while  Harvard  scored  21. 

The  season  was  all  the  more  creditable 
to  Coach  Clafliii.  (laptain  Owen,  and  the 
team  as  a  whole,  because  so  many  new 
men.  who  had  hardly  been  heard  of  before, 
developed  into  first-class  hockey  players. 
Owen,  although  more  widely  known  as  n 
football  and  baseball  player  than  as  a 
skater,  is  one  of  the  best  hockey  players 
in  the  country.  He  has  been  reelected  cap- 
tain of  the  team  for  next  vear. 


FENCING  TEAM  DEFEATS  YALE 

Harvard  defeated  Yale  at  fencing,  7  matches 
to  2,  last  Saturday  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
Captain  Boyce.  '22,  and  W.  R.  Brewster,  "22,  de- 
feaied  all  their  opponents,  and  E.  H.  Lane,  *24, 
and  E.  L.  Lane,  *24,  lost  only  one  match  each. 
The  >iummary  follows: 

Foils— Brewster  (H)  defeated  Walker  (Y), 
7-4;  Boyce  (H>  defeated  Davenport  (Y),  7-4; 
Huntington  (Yl  defeated  E.  L.  Lane  (H)  74; 
Brewster  (H>  defeated  Huntington  (Y),  7-6; 
Boyce  (H>  defeated  Walker  (Y),  7-3;  E.  L. 
Lane  (H»  defeated  Davenport  (Y),  7-4;  Boyce 
(Ht  dffeated  Huntington  (Y).  7-6;  Walker  (Y) 
defeated  E.  H.  Lane  (H),  7-6.  Score,  Harvard 
7.  Yale  2. 

Duelling  Swords— 'McKenzic  (Y)  defeated 
Bars«  (H>.  2-1;  Watson  (H)  defeated  Mcken- 
zie ( Y  > .  2-0. 

The  Harvard  team  has  won  every  match  this 
season,  and  *>ill  doulttle<!.$  compete  for  the  inter- 
collegiate championship  in  New  York  on  March 
30  and  31. 

Yai*  Frcahmen  Win  Wre»Uing  Match 

The  Yale  freshmen  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
their  wrestling  match  with  the  Harvard  fresh- 
men last  .Saturday  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnas- 
ium. The  score  was  29  points  to  0. 


Watching  the  Crew«  on  the  Charles. 
Captain  .Appleton  is  the  man  with  the  fur  c<iat.  William  Haines  and  R.  H.  Howr,  Jr..  "01.  art- 
sitting.    Behind  Howe  is  (Joach  Brown. 
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YALE  WINS  WRESTLING  MATCH 

Yale  defeated  Harvard  at  wrcstlirij:.  ](>  points 
to  11,  last  Saturday  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnas- 
inm.  The  Yate  team,  which  has  not  been  de- 
feated this  year,  wa--  tin-  f.i\oritr.  hut  the  Har- 
vard- team  made  an  excellent  showing.  Two  of 
the  uaiehes  ran  faito  overtime  periods;  and 
only  two  were  won  hy  a  fall.  The  most  spectac- 
ular match  was  between  Captain  Benjamin  of 
the  Yale  team  and  J.  F.  De  Wolf,  "22,  in  the 
l.SB  pound  cla*'';  the  latter  won  by  decision  after 
8  minutes  and  18  .seconds.  The  summary  follows: 

llS-pounds  Class — Thompson  of  Yale  defeat- 
ed F.  S.  Collins,  '22,  by  a  decision  in  8  minutes, 
34  seconds. 

1 2.'>-poailds  Class — H.  J.  Frredman,  '23,  de- 
feated Young  of  Yale  by  a  fall  in  2  mioatea, 
32  seconds. 

135-poiinds  Class — Wallace  nf  Yale  defeated 
L.  F.  Holmes,  '24^  by  a  decision  in  1  minute,  8 
seconds. 

I'^i-jMuinds  Class — Brown  of  Yale  defeated 
Curtis  Nelson,  '24,  by  a  fall  in  7  minutes,  32 
seconds. 

lS8-poun.l<  Cla--  J.  De  Wolf,  '22.  defeated 
Captain  Binjamin  of  Yale  by  a  decision  in  8 
minutes,  18  8econ<ls. 

ITS-pounds  Class — Francis  Rouillard,  '23,  de- 
feated Deaver  of  Yale  in  an  overtime  decision 
in  3  minutes,  8  sicconds. 

Unlimited  class — MacKaye  of  Yale  defeated 
Benoni  Lodtirood,  *22,  in  an  overtone  deeiaioD 
in  1  minute,  3S  seconds. 

SPRING  FOOTBALL  PRACTICE 

More  than  forty  undergraduates  have  sigtled 

the  spring  practice  fodtball  li'-t  a(  the  Harvard 
.Athletic  .Association,  and  wiii  report  at  Soldiers 
Field  on  March  27.  Spring  practice  will  consist 
principally  of  signal  drill,  stratepy,  and  some  con- 
ditioning. .Si  rimniatirs  will  be  confined  to  the 
last  few  djy*  ol  practice  in  April.  Amonp  the 
men  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  spring  work 
are  several  players  on  the  university  squad  of 
last  autumn,  five  members  of  the  freshman  team, 
and  several  new  candidates  who  for  various 
reasons  have  not  played  football  before  this  year. 
Practice  will  be  diseontinued  after  the  April 
recess. 

BOXING  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The  final-i  in  tin-  nnivcr'-itv  liovinp:  tmirnanient. 
held  in  the  Hemenway  (gymnasium  on  Friday 
evening.  March  17.  resulted  as  follows: 

ll^-|»oiind*  clas*  F.  X.  Collins,  '22.  of  Dan- 
vers,  defeated  \.  H.  Kiij!<ll.  "2,^,  of  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

12.S-potinds  clas* — ^Harry  Brenner.  '23,  of  Lynn, 
defeated  C.  G.  Tunell,  Jr.,  4  Eng.  S.,  of  Chicago. 
135-pounds  class— C  P.  Hnlbert,  1  Grad,  of 


Brookline.  defeated  W.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  "22,  of  Don- 

ora.  Pa. 

irj  pounds  class— R.  Ix-B.  Daggett,  '23,  of 
l.ar(  hmont,  N.  Y..  defeated  C.  R.  McLeod,  Unc. 
Law.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

ir>8- pounds  claw— Thaodere  Strong,  '22,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  defeated  H.  L  Hntley, 
'23,  of  Boston. 

Heavy-weight  claaft— Edward  Eagan,  1  Law,  of 
Dcnvi  r.  Col .  defeated  Howard  Townscvd,  Jr.,. 
23,  of  New  York  City. 

H  BOOK  OF  HARVARD  ATHLETICS 

The  committee  of  the  Varsity  Club  in  charge  of 
the  publicalion  of  ihe  "H  Book  of  Harvard  Ath- 
letics"'- which  will  contain  a  complete  record  of 
Harvard  in  all  the  branches  of  inleroollegiate 
athletics  from  the  time  each  was  established  in 
Cambridge — has  not  succeeded  in  finding  photo- 
graphs of  the  following  teama  for  repcoductioir 
in  the  book: 

Crew  Nine  Kl<\cn 

1855  1872  1878 

18S9  1873 

1864 

1859  (6  oar) 
1872 

1873 

Information  as  to  where  any  of  the  above  pho- 
tographs may  be  seen  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  editor — to  whom 
communications  should  be  sent — ^John  A.  Blan- 
chard.  925  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PRINCETON  WINS  GYM  MEET 

The  Harvard  gymnasium  team  was  defeated 
by  the  Princeton  team,  45  pointa  to  9,  last  Sat- 
urday in  the  Hemenwav  Gymnasium.  Princeton 
won  ail  the  first  places  except  in  the  parallel 
bars,  in  which  W'ood  of  Harvard  and  Spalding 
of  Princeton  were  tied,  and  won  every  point  in 
the  flying  rings. 

HARVARD  WINS  RIFLE  SHOOT 

The  Harvard  rifle  team  defeated  the  Cornell 
team,  492  points  to  488,  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Marc  h  lf>  'I  hi-  Harvard  scores  were  as  follows: 
R.  £.  Wheeler.  '22,  99;  J.  M.  Begg,  '24,  99; 
Robert  Brandt,  '23,  98;  S.  G.  Hoajghton.  "24^ 
98:  J.  B  Paine,  '23.  98;  F.  T.  Potter,  '24,  9a 

GLEE  CLUB  BUFFET  SUPPER 

Bernard  Fay,  who  arranged  the  Freneh  part 

of  the  Trlee  Club's  European  tour  last  SUBMry 
was  the  guest  of  the  Glee  Club  at  a  buffet  supper 
in  the  I  n  ion  on  Saturday  evening.  He  spoke 
on  the  results  of  the  Glee  Club's  trip  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Davison,  leader  of  the  Club,  and  Professor 
E.  C.  Moore  were  the  other  speakers. 
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HARVAU>  TEACHERS  AT  CHICAGO 

Ninety-seven  Harvard  men  fiathered  at 
the  Hotel  LaSalle  in  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day, March  1,  for  the  annual  Harvard 
dinner  at  the  Convention  of  the  Depart* 
nient  (»f  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  John  J.  Mahoney, 
*03,  Director  of  Americanization  for 
Masaaditisetts,  served  as  toastmaster  and 
made  the  dinner  one  of  the  best  this  group 
has  ever  enjoyed.  His  opening  statement 
that  "a  Mahoney  as  toastmaster  at  the  Har- 
vard dinner  of  the  N.  £.  A.  may  be  taken 
as  proof  that  the  Irish— confound  them! — 
are  at  last  free"  brought  down  the  house 
and  set  the  pace  for  the  evening. 

Ayres  Boal,  '00,  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Chicago,  welcomed  the  gath- 
ering to  his  rily  and  < onfe^jieil  his  astOtt* 
ishment  at  the  size  and  notahh'  character 
of  tlie  convention  and  the  number  of  Har- 
vard men  in  attendance.  Ernest  C.  Moore, 
formerly  Professor  of  Education  at  Har- 
vard, now  Director  of  the  Southern  Branch 
of  tlie  l'niver>iilv  of  California,  spoke  in 
terms  of  warm  praise  ol  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  in  the 
development  of  the  university  study  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  training  of  teachers  and 
sdiool  officers.  He  complimented  Dean 
Holmes  on  the  establishment  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education  and  promised  a 
Steadv  stream  of  students  from  the  Wr«t  tn 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  School.  He 
spoke  of  the  romance  and  glory  of  the 
Harvard  atmosphere  and  the  Harvard  tra- 
dition— ^intangible  but  precious  to  all  who 
had  ever  felt  it. 

A.  B.  Meredith,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  Connecticut,  explained  the 
problems  vsliich  face  his  administration 
and  ronvinc(>d  the  companv  that  educa- 
tional progress  in  Connecticut  is  a  reality, 
in  spite  of  the  toastmaster's  allusion  to 
Connecticut  as  the  one  State  in  the  Union 
where  illiteracy  had  increased  duriiiL'  the 
year  and  the  onlv  State  in  the  I  nion  that 
contained  Yale  University.  Payson  .Smith, 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massa- 
chusetts* discussed  the  so-called  dangers  of 
bureaucracy  in  education,  pointing  out  the 


need  of  government  action  to  accomplish 
large  results  in  education  as  in  other 

fields. 

Commissioner  Tiiomas  E.  Finegan  of 
Pennsylvania  (introduced  by  the  toast- 
master  as  "Finegan,  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
man ain't  nature  wonderful"*  spoke  in 
favor  ol  Uie  Towner-Sterling  Bill.  His 
revenge  on  the  chairman  came  in  his  re- 
mark that  the  last  time  he  was  at  Boston, 
Mahonev.  Burke,  (mitIcv.  and  (lallagher  all 
spoke  on  the  same  platform,  the  stated  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  being  *'our  Puritan 
forefathers.**  The  other  speaken  were: 
Dr.  F.  E.  Spaulding.  head  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Education.  Yale  University, 
Dean  W.  P.  Burris  of  Cincinnati,  Dean 
Arthur  H.  Wilde  of  Boston  University, 
President  Arthur  E.  Morgan  of  Antioch 
College,  and  Dean  Holmes  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  George  H. 
Johnson,  73,  the  oldest  Harvard  man  pres- 
ent, closed  the  meeting  by  a  brief  and 
amusing  account  of  his  experience  as  the 
first  man  to  recite  under  Henry  \dams 
when  he  was  Professor  of  History  in  Har- 
vard College. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following: 

(;.  H.  Johnson.'  73;  H.  W.  I.uII.  7t;  F.  W. 
Smith,  77;  James  F.  Butterworlh.  '90;  T.  W. 
Gallowar,  AJkl.  "90;  George  A.  Whipple.  *«; 

Wilfred  H.  Price,  '95;  Frank  N.  Spindler,  '95: 
Oacar  C  Gallagher.  '96;  L.  P.  Slade,  A.M.  ^97; 
Lewi*  A.  Files,  "96;  C.  H.  Keene.  ^96;  I.  C 

Shorilickr,  '98;  Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes,  A.M.  '98; 
Edward  J.  Hall,  "99;  Harry  M.  Shaffer,  '99;  Ayers 
Boal.  W;  Samuel  P.  Capen,  A.M.  '00;  W.  P. 
Rtirris  A-M.  '01;  H.nry  W.  Holm.-*.  '0.^;  John 
J.  .Mahoney.  *03;  Frank  A.  Scolt,  OV.  Lowit  A. 
Bcnnert.  A.M.  04;  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  >»; 
A.  E.  Kraybill,  A.M.  05;  Carroll  R.  Reed,  "06; 
W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  '07;  Frank  W.  Wright,  '07; 
John  J.  Desmond.  Jr..  '08;  Il:,r..l.l  R.  Rla/o.  '00; 
WiUard  M.  WhiUnin,  '09;  Lyda  J.  Hanifan, 
A.M.  W;  C.  J.  Gomey,  '10;  L  O.  CommlBBi. 
•10;  Harvey  S.  Gruver.  A.M.  '10;  Charles  C. 
Peten,  .^.M.  '10;  Ira  A.  Flinner,  '11;  Manson 
G\<mr,  '11;  P.  C.  Narfi,  *11;  Burr  P.  Jonei,  AJ*. 

'12;  David  I.  Malrolm.  *13;  S.  Monroe  Graves, 
Ph.D.  '13;  riioma*  K.  Banner,  'It;  Frank  W. 
Ballou,  Ph.D.  '14;  Bancroft  Beatley,  15;  Eme«t 
R.  Caverlv.  "15;  John  M.  Brewer.  Ph.D.  '16; 
Charles  C.  MtTCrarkm.  Ph.D.  '16;  Henry  J. 
Doi-rmann,  A.M.  17:  I  Leslie  Purdom,  Ph.D. 
'18;  C.  C  Robinaon,  Pb.D.  '18;  Edwin  A.  Shaw, 
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Phn  '18;  C.  E.  DcWolf,  A.M.  '19;  Joseph  J. 
Daviea.  AM.  '20;  Joseph  A.  Ewart,  Ed.M.  '21; 
Neil  C.  Macdonald,  Ed.D.  '21 ;  J.  Harvey  Rodgers, 
Ea.M.  '21;  Arthur  H.  WUde^  PhJ).  '21:  Arthar 
D.  Wright.  EdM.  "22;  Wdter  P.  DetriHMm,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  Harvard;  Alexander  J. 
Inglit,  Professor  of  Education  at  Harvard. 

HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 

A  meeting  of  former  members  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  will  b«  held  in  Langdell  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, at  2  P.  M.,  00  Thvnday,  Jane  IS,  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the 
AjMciated  Harvard  Clubs.  At  that  time  the 
Hmaid  Ltw  School  AaaodatSon  trill  iMreient  to 
the  School  ■  portrait  of  Professor  Samuel  Willis- 
ton,  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
wiU  apeak.  At  7  P.  M.  on  the  same  day  a  dinner 
will  be  held  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston; 
William  Thomas,  LL.B.  It,  of  San  Francisco, 
6rst  vice-president  of  the  Law  School  Associa- 
tion, will  preside.  All  former  students  in  the 
Law  School,  whether  or  not  they  are  memhen 
«f  the  Association,  are  invited  and  offed  to  be 
pteient  on  both  of  these  oocaaiona. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  meeting  of 
former  studf-nts  in  the  I. aw  Sclmnl  was  hr]d 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Awoeiaied  Bumd  Cliiba.  The  ialereai  diapltyed 
.11  ihr  afteiBOOB  meeting  and  at  the  dinner  in 
the  evening  was  so  great  that  the  Council  of  the 
Law  School  decided  to  have  a  aimilar  meeting 
this  year  with  the  view  to  establi^^hinp  jtich 
gatherings  as  annual  events  in  conjunction  with 
the  meetings  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Quba 
at  various  places  in  the  country. 

The  coming  meeting  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  will  be  the  first  that  organization  has 
held  near  the  University  and  a  very  large  atten- 
dance ia  expected.  It  ia  hopti  that  the  meeting 
of  Law  School  men  alao  will  attract  a  large 
company. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

The  following  Harvard  men  who  live  in  or 
near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  met  at  luncheon  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  8,  to  organise  the  Harvard  Gob  of 

Bethlehem; 

Arthur  S.  Cooley,  A.M,  '93,  Ph.D.  ^96,  A.B. 
(Aniberat)  "Vl;  Robert  V.  HaH.       AM.  "98, 

PhD  '01.  Ph.B.  (Yale)  "95;  D.  W.  A  Armi- 
stead.  98;  Charles  H.  Ftiegel.  Law  'm-99; 
Charles  K,  Me^chter.  '00.  B.S.  (Univ.  of  Pa.) 
•96.  NLA.  "07.  Ph.D.  "13;  Charles  S  Fox.  A.M. 
*03,  Ph.D.  '07.  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Rochester)  '91. 
LI>.B.  (Union)  ^93;  Robert  E.  Wilbur,  "04;  Rob- 
ert E.  McMath,  08,  LL.B.  '10;  FUchard  W. 
Wright,  Jr.,  'IS.  GraA  Bus.  'IS-M;  Robert  P. 
More.  AM.  '13,  A.B.  (Lehigh)  lO;  Edward  M 
Roinnaoii,  'IS,  ELM.  (Lehigh)  17;  Newton  P. 


Darling,  '17;  Archibald  B.  Johnaton,  Jr.,  S.B. 
'17,  A.B.  (Yale)  '15;  Jose  A.  Machado,  '17; 
Adams  Dod»on.  M..H.  '19.  A.B.  (Yale)  16; 
Walter  £.  Hess,  LL.B.  '20,  A3.  (Yale)  15. 

No  eiieen  were  elected.  It  ia  the  intentfon 
of  the  members  of  the  club  to  meet  monthly 
at  lunch  or  in  the  evening  and  to  foster  the 
Hairard  q»iril  in  the  LeUgb  Valley. 

HARVAIU>  CLUB  OF  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  held  at  the  University  Qub 
in  that  city  on  the  evening  of  March  11.  Karl 
Young,  A.M.,  '02,  PkD.,  '07,  president  of  tlie 
Harvard  Club,  presided.  The  guests  were:  Pro- 
fessor William  G.  Howard,  '91,  of  the  German 
Department,  one  of  the  Harvard  Exchange  Pro- 
fessors with  the  Western  CoOeges;  Professor 
Charlea  Cestre,  A.M.,  "97,  of  the  Univeraitr  of 
Paiia,  aemethne  Rviieh  Exchange  Profeaser  at 
Harvard  anil  nnw  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; and  George  A.  Moriaon,  '00,  president  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  HflwaidMe  and  aeeretary  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

Each  of  the  guests  spoke,  a  poem  in  honor  of 
Profesaora  Hovmrd  and  Cestre  waa  read  hy  the 
Club's  own  court  poet,  Profes.'ior  William  E. 
Leonard,  A.M.,  '99,  and,  according  to  the  account 
•ent  br  the  aeeretary,  Pitman  B.  Poller,  14^  dm 
membera  and  gueata  indulged  in  conversation 
and  consultation  concerning  Harvard  and  all 
thinga  Harvaidian  lutll  the  boor  of  1  A.  M. 

N.  E.  FEDERATION  AT  WORCESTER 
The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs  wn 

held  last  Saltirday  in  Worcester;  the  Har- 
vard Clul)  of  Worcester  was  host.  Two 
hundred  Hafvard  graduates  attended  the 
dinner  held  at  the  Worcester  Club  in  the 
evening;  and  nearly  as  ni.inv  were  pres- 
ent at  the  various  sos.siuns  held  during  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

The  business  session  was  held  in  the 
morning  at  the  Worcester  Club.  Robert 
K.  Diinran.  '12.  of  Boston,  was  elected  sec* 
retary  of  the  Federation,  to  succeed  F.  A. 
Harding,  '08,  of  Boston,  who  recently  re- 
signed. N.  H.  Batchelder,  'Ol,  headmaster 
of  the  Loomi-  Iii>!itut<-.  \^'indsor,  CoftOt 
was  elected  a  din-r  tut  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  represent  the  Federation,  suc- 
ceeding Wellington  Wells,  "QO,  whose  term 
expires  this  year.  The  Federation  also  ap- 
propriated $350  for  tliirty-five  book  prizes, 
which  will  be  awarded  this  year  to  meritor> 
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ious  students  al  various  New  England 
schools;  and  $500  for  a  Federation  schol* 
arship  for  a  graduate  ci  a  New  England 
high  school. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  TaUiuck 
Country  Club.  In  the  afternoon  the  dele* 
gates  were  variously  entertained,  D.  Wal- 
do Lincoln,  '01,  president  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  delivered  a  special 
lecture  at  the  Museum;  President  Ira  N. 
Mollis.  A.M.  (Hon.)  *09,  of  Woroester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  arranged  a  wireless 
telephone  demonstrafion  at  the  Institute: 
and  President  Wallace  W.  Alwood  of 
Claric  University  delivered  a  special  lect- 
ure on  "Geographic  Psychology**  at  the 
Universitv. 

The  speakers  at  the  dinner  were  Presi- 
dent Neilson  of  Smith  College,  Dean 
Greenougfa  of  Harvard  College,  and  Kmth 
Kane,  '22.  captain  of  the  football  team 
last  autumn.  Howard  Corning.  '90,  of 
Bangur.  Me.,  president  of  the  Federation, 
presided  at  die  meeting. 

FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 

The  Fogg  Art  Masetun  annoonoes  a  special 
loan  exhtbition  of  works  bjr  Rembrandt,  from 

March  30  to  April  12.  Oil  paintings,  ctrhinRS, 
and'  original  drawings  lent  by  prirate  coliec- 
ton  and  by  dealers  will  be  shown,  flhtstratlng 
every  important  phase  of  R'^mbrandt's  work. 

The  Museum  has  recently  received  as  a  gift 
from  Dr.  Ernest  C,  Siillman,  '08,  of  New  Yoffc 
City,  an  oil  painfinsr  !»v  Mnry  Ca^satt.  It  18  • 
I)orlrait  of  a  wntnim  and  two  cliildren. 

Dr.  Stillir.an  lias  al^o  given  the  Musetun  three 
Persian  bowls  of  the  13tb  eentnry.  Two  o(  the 
bowls  have  a  ground  glaze  of  rich  tnrquois  blue 
with  decoration!)  in  black — a  decorative  scheme 
popular  with  Persian  artisu  through  all  the 
eentaries  of  ibdr  pottery  making.  The  odier  Is 
»r  a  cream  colored  glaae  with  deoocatioot  in  Uoe 
and  green. 

DUDLEIAN  LECTURE 

Rrv.  \^'i!l.iri!  ]..  .Sperry,  minister  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  will  give  the 
Dndleian  Leelnre  this  year  on  Monday,  Ktif  1, 
in  the  Harvard  Union.  His  subject  will  be  'The 
Present  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry," 

The  Dndleian  Lecture  was  established  under 
the  will  of  Judge  Paul  Dudley,  who  died  in  1750, 
and  is  given  annually  on  a  Taricty  of  religious 
aabjecISi 


HARVARD  RED  CROSS  DRIVE 

n.  Dc  L.  Nash,  '22,  of  Brookline  is  chairman 
of  the  Harvard  Red  Cross  Committee  which  is 
canvassing  the  University  for  money  to  be  used 
for  disabled  war  veterans  of  tlie  United  States, 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  are  John 
Crocker,  '22  of  Fltebbnrg,  Vinton  Ghapin,  TO, 
of  Boston,  D.  S.  Holder.  '21.  of  New  OrleBni* 
and  J.  H.  Child,  "25,  of  Wcstwood. 

CALENDAR 

FRin\Y,  Marpjc  21. 

Triangular  Debate,  Harvard- Yale-Princeton; 
Harvard  vs.  I'rinceton,  at  Cambridge;  Harvard  vs. 
Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Informal  talk  by  William  J.  Burns,  Chief  of 
til.  United  States  Secret  Sendee,  Harvard  Union, 
8  P.  M. 

Satlhoay,  Mabch  25. 
Cymnaatlc  meet.  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  New 
Haven* 

Sunday,  March  26. 
.Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  AJiL,  preacher. 

Rev.  Profe,ssor  Terrot  Rcaveley  Glover,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  at  St,  John's 
College,  Cambridge^  EnglamL 

Lecture  on  "Some  Common  Diseases  and  Acci- 
dents Affecting  the  Nose  and  Throat,"  by  Dr.  D. 
Crosby  Greene,  Harvard  Medieal  School,  L0Dg« 
weed  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 

Monday,  March  27. 

Lecture  on  "A  French  Teacher's  Impressions 
of  .\merican  Education,"  by  Professor  Andii 
Morize,  Sanders  Theatre,  4.30  P,  M, 

TtnssDAY,  March  28. 
Organ  Recital.  Appleton  Chapel,  5  P.  M. 

Wkonesoay,  March  29. 
Lectare  on  "Le  costume,  les  menus  usages 

sociaux,  et  la  vie  quotidienne  en  Orient,"  hy  Pro- 
fessor Emile  F.  Gaulier,  Professor  of  Geography 
at  the  University  of  Algiers  and  Exchange  Pro- 
fessor at  Harvard,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  4.30  P.  M. 

Arthur  Wliiting  concert.  Music  Building,  8.15 
P.  M, 

Thi  rsoay,  March  .30. 
Fencing,  Intercollegiate  meet  at  New  York. 
FtnoAY,  March  31. 

Social  Service  Dinner  and  Conference,  Harvard 
Union,  6.15  P.  M.;  speaker  Robert  A.  Woods  of 
South  End  House  on  The  Fntute  of  Settlements 
and  the  College  Man." 

SuxDAY,  April  2. 

Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Krntliinpham,  minister  of  the 
Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston. 

Lecture  on  The  Care  ef  the  Skhi  and  Some 
of  its  Common  Disease^**  by  Dr.  E.  Lawrence 
Oliver,  Harvard  Medieal  Sohool,  Longwood  Ave,, 
Boston,  4  P.  M. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alumni  Association  on  request  will  give  the  addresses  of  Harvard  men. 


'Rl  John  H.  Sturpis  is  trpasurer  of  tbe  Cuil' 
bridge  Visiting  Nursing  Association. 

'81 — ^Edward  S.  Wentworth  is  on  a  concert  tour 
in  Southern  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  wound* 
I'll  ami  orphans  of  France. 

M  Fiske  Warren  has  piihlished  a  volume  en- 
titled "Enclaves  of  Single  Tax,  Being  a  Com- 
pendium of  the  Legal  Documents  Involved,  to- 
gether with  a  Historical  Deacription  hy  Charlea 
White  Huntington." 

*85— Profeaaor  Max  Kellner,  D.D.,  of  tbe  Epit- 
copal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  pave  a 
talk  on  Jewiah  and  Cbriatian  Bibliomancy  before 
the  Menorah  Society  of  the  Univenity  on  Mon- 
day, March  13. 

"89 — ^1'he  members  of  the  class  committee  for 
the  meetinft  of  the  Aaaociated  H«mi4  Cluba  in 
Rii^ton  .iikI  Cnniliridge  on  June  16  and  17  are: 
i;.  W.  \V.  Hrowstf-r.  William  F.  Burdett.  AlUion 
Burr,  George  L.  DeBlois,  Carleton  Hunneman, 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  James  H.  Proctor,  Philip  M. 
Re\nolds.  Kdward  C.  Storrow,  R.  E.  Townsend, 
and  Robert  DeC.  W  ard. 

'89— James  W.  Thurber  is  preaident  of  the 
Mavhew  Steel  Products.  Inc ,  291  Broadway,  New 
York  Cilv. 

'90 — ^Richard  )L  Dodge  is  secretary  and  editor 
of  the  Association  of  American  Geographera.  He 
has  mo\eil  tn  Storrs,  Conn, 

"91 — The  reception  committee  from  the  class 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Aaaaehited  Harvard  Qubs 
in  June,  consists  of  .Arthur  J.  Carceau.  Tarrant 
P.  King,  Minot  O.  Simons  George  Tyson,  and 
Maurice  H.  Vl'ildes. 

"91— Daniel  L.  Hunt.  NLD  '94.  has  moved  to 
Room  ;>.V  10  Post  Office  Square.  Bo«iton. 

•91-nenry  .S.  MacFlierx.n.  LI.B.  "93,  hai 
moved  his  law  office  to  26  Central  Su,  Boatoil. 

'9S— John  F.  Crosby  ha«  mo«ed  tmm  Dover, 
N.  H.,  to  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  mnniog  a 
dairy  f am. 

'93— William  G.  IGttredge  haa  moved  from  his 

f«irm<  r  li.Tii'-.  ■"Riilcewav  Plantation,"  in  Clark- 
town,  \  a.,  tu  2jO  Greendale  .\ve.,  Clifton,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

•93-Cainar.l  T.  Lapsley.  AM.  "^X.  Ph.D.  '97. 
has  been  ti-.»rliinp  history  at  Trinity  College, 
Caaabridge,  Encland,  for  seventeen  years. 

"Q^  — \rtliur  I.rRiiy  Hiseley  has  l)e<Mmp  treas- 
urer of  tlif  Ii<>n<-lii- Adams  Co.,  of  which  Edward 
H.  Bonelli.  iV).  i>  preoident.  and  Richard  J.  Sim- 
mon*. Grad.  Bus.  '18.  is  vice-president  and  gen* 
era!  ^les  manager.  Tbe  company  does  a  land  de- 
veloping and  honsiag  baaincts  in  the  subarbs  of 


Bostini.  Ki'^'Iey  still  maintains  his  accounting 
organization,  .\rthur  L.  Kialey  &  Co.,  certified 
public  accountants,  and  the  offices  of  the  two  con> 
cerns  are  consolidated  at  110  Slate  St..  Boston. 

Grad.  '93  94— John  H.  Fordyce.  P.  O.  Box  346. 
Hot  Springs  National  I^ark,  Ark.,  is  a  member  of 
the  film  of  John  R.  Fordyce,  Engineers,  Inc. 

*9t— Charles  H.  Beckwith  was  married  at 
Sprbgfield,  Mass.,  February  27,  1922,  to  Miss 
Nellie  May  Sullivan. 

^94— Edward  B.  HilPs  "Waltzes  for  Orchestra" 
was  given  its  first  pcrfi irin.itircs  <iti  February  24 
and  25  by  tiie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

*94-4Ierbert  C.  ManhaU,  AM.  '95,  PkD.  «1. 

I.L.B.  '02,  ha*  compiled  a  "Survey  of  the  Hetail 
Meat  Trade:  Operating  Expenses  and  Profits, 
Preliminary  Report"  which  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Marlcets  and  Crop  Esti- 
mates of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  .\gri- 
culture. 

"94 — The  address  of  Oscar  L.  Stevens  is  IH  Vslj 
.St.,  Cambridge.  He  is  no  longer  connected  with 
the  Christian  >r/ence  Monitor. 

"96 — George  M.  Busch  is  a  contractor  for  roada, 
streets,  water  works,  and  sewers,  with  Bnsch  9t 
Stewart.  Inc.,  SusquehaiMUi  Tivst  Boildiiig;  Wil* 
liamsport.  Pa. 

'96--Lawrence  Pierpont  is  eSdeney  engaaeer 
for  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.  His  ad" 
dress  is  Box  97,  Kewanec,  111. 

<97— Alfred  P.  Meade  la  wUh  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
lopical  Survey  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'98 — Porter  O.  Robinson  is  construction  and 
s;tlcs  engineer  for  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  the  .^rgus  Manufacturing  Co  . 
Cleveland,  O.  His  address  is  10  Treniont  St., 
Boston,  4. 

"99 — Emanuel  Lissner  is  a  surveyor  with  the 
Pacific  Oil  Co.  His  address  is  Kerto,  Cal. 

00 —  CliflFord  Norton  is  chief  engineer  of  the 
Elevator  Supplies  Co.,  Inc.  His  home  address 
is  64  Scotland  Road,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

"Ol  Chester  G.  Barnes  is  engaged  in  farmil^ 
Hb  address  is  Dudley  Road,  Bedford.  Mats. 

"OI— George  R.  Bedinger,  AM.  ^  is  to  he 
director  of  a  revue  soon  to  be  presented  by  the 
Mondav  Qub  of  New  York.  The  revue  is  en- 
titled "The  Health  Follies  of  1922." 

'01 — Bruce  Borland  is  a  mechanical  engineer 
with  the  (;hi<  aco  Car  Seal  Co.  His  address  is 
10")  .South  La  ."Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

01—  Waddill  Catcbings.  LLB.  '04,  has  written 
an  artiele  entitled  "Our  CoasBon  Enterprise— .\ 
Way  out  for  Labor  and  Capital,"  wUch  was  paii* 
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!i«hfd  in  thr  Atlantic  Monthly  anfl  later  in  pam- 
phlet fonn  by  the  PoUak  Foundation  for  £co- 

— Waltrr  Langstroth  is  a  builder.  His  ad- 
droi  k  1361  Fainnoat  St^  Washington,  D.  C 

1Ofr-4Ve0  C  Ward  ia  a  cbemiat  with  the 
Orange  Cmah  Go.  Hit  address  is  314  Superior 
Sc.  Qucago. 

IK— Joseph  W.  Burden  became  on  March  IS 
ageaeni  i>arlner  in  the  firm  of  Prince  &  Whitely, 
■embers  of  the  New  York  Slock  Exchang'- 
and  dealers  in  investment  securities,  52  Broad- 
war,  New  York  City. 

Natt  S.  Head  is  assistant  rouBger  of  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

A  dasfhter,  Esther  Bsiliara  Lioemis,  was 
U'rn.  March  11,  1922.  at  Ann  Arbor  Mich.,  to 
Charles  D.  Loomis  and  Dorothy  (Aihbot)  Loomis. 

W— EH  lot  Daland  annonnces  that  HdF  Dal- 
and S  Co.  have  recently  received  several  large 
contracts  from  the  Army  and  Navy  for  experimen- 
tal airplanes  and  seaplanes.  The  company  is 
sIsA  building  a  number  of  three-pssseoger  planes 
to  be  told  to  the  public. 

10— A  fourth  son,  Rublee  Clark  Soule,  was 
Ihfrn  recently  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  WiDiam 
L  Soule  and  Annie  L.  (Wood>  Soule. 

13 — .\  second  daughter,  Ruth  Harmar  Smith, 
was  bom.  at  New  Yoric  Gty,  Jan.  31,  1922,  to  H. 
Gordon  Smith,  M  B. \.  '14,  and  Ruth  (Barring- 
loD)  Smith,  of  139  25th  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

15— If ofo  Francke  is  an  instmetor  in  Indus* 
trial  Management  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
Sriiool  of  Business  Administration.  He  has  been 
iImsv  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  The  BtliXBrm 
vi^  in  error  nlien  it  slated  that  he  was  with  the 
huematiooal  Coal  Products  Corporation. 

*1S~A  daughter,  Eleanor  Tnunbull,  was  bom, 
T'-h.  17.  1922,  to  Walter  H.  Trumbull,  Jr^  and 
Mary  P.  Trumbull. 

n6— .4  son.  John  Reed,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
March  9,  tr>  Xrtliur  Minot  Rccd,  LLB.  *21,  and 
Kalherine  (Ta>lor)  Reed. 

'18 — William  J.  Adams  LL.B.  "20,  is  practis- 
ioK  law  in  Caspar,  Wyo..  an  oil  and  stock  town 
"f  l.S.OOO  people  which  .\dams  says  is  the  "]ive«t" 
place  with  a  population  of  less  than  50,000 
iny where  in  the  cottBlry.   His  oliee  is  at  319 

Gwisolidafed  Roy.illy  Building. 

'18— John  M.  Gundry,  Jr.,  has  been  for  over  a 
vesr  with  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland 
Bank.  He  i-  living  at  14  Trevor  Square,  Knights- 
itfidge,  London,  England. 

A.  M.  19 — ^Edward  V.  Brewer  is  an  instructor 
i';  Herman  at  the  l'niver*sity  of  California.  His 
xidreas  is  1531  Arch  St.,  Berlteley,  Cal. 

D.M.D.  '19— The  engagement  of  Roy  Y.  Ray- 
mond to  Mi'^s  Dorothy  R.  Miller  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  has  been  announced. 

'20— Harry  F.  Gibbs.  Jr.,  is  with  E.  A.  Shaw 
I  Co,  cotton  dealers.  Post  Oflke  Square,  Boston. 


His  home  address  is  MO  Otis  St,  West  Newtmi, 
Mass. 

*20— Wendell  Taber  was  maitied  «t  Boatra, 

March  10,  1922,  to  Miss  Frances  Townsend.  His 
address  is  69  West  Cedar  St.,  Boston. 

*20— The  engagement  of  Robert  B.  Williamson 
to  Miss  Mary  L.  Holway,  (Vassar)  ^22,  of  Au* 
gusta.  Me.,  has  been  announced.  Williamson  is 
a  second-year  student  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

M.D.  "20  The  engagement  of  Stuart  Mudd, 
.\.B.  (Princeton)  '16.  A.M.  (Washinglim  Univ.) 
'18,  to  Miss  Emily  B.  Hartsliornc  has  been  an- 
nounced. Mudd  is  an  assistant  research  fellow  in 
bio  physics  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

'21 — Ralph  D.  Joslin  was  married  recently  to 
Miss  Constance  A.  Smith  of  Winchester,  Mass. 

'21  T.  C.  Mott-Smith  is  with  the  bank  of 
Bishop  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  U.  His  address 
is  Box  396,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

'21— Louis  F.  Ranlett  has  been  with  the 
Youth's  Companion,  881  Commonwealth  Ave 
Boston,  as  an  editorial  reader,  sinoa  laat  August. 
His  hMue  address  is  357  Central  St,  Aubumdale, 
Mass. 

D.M.D.  '21 — Thomas  F.  Garvey,  Jr^  is  practis* 
iiig  dentistry.  His  address  is  5S  Fleaaant  St, 
Maiden  48.  Mass. 

LLB.  '21 — Francis  H.  Baldy  is  practising  law 
in  New  Ymk  City.  His  addiesa  there  is  49  WaU 
St. 

LL.B.  '21 — Cyril  M.  Joly  is  practising  law  with 
Andrews,  Nelson  §  Gardiner,  165  Main  St,  Wat- 

er\ille.  Me. 

Law  '21 — Robert  M.  Fisher  la  practising  law 
in  Indiana,  Pa. 

Ph.D.  '21— Brand  Blanshard,  A.B.  (University 
of  Michigan)  i*  Assistant  Professor  of  Phil> 
osophy  at  the  Universitr  of  Michigan.  His  ad- 
dress is  .S48  Thompson  St.,  .\nn  .\rbor,  Mich. 

S.T.B.  '21— Royal  E.  MacGowan,  B.D.  (Au- 
burn Theological  School)  '20,  is  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

*22 — The  address  of  Robert  .\.  Lancaster  is  in 
care  of  the  Geo.  H.  McFadden  Co.,  121  Chestnut 
St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"22  Tlie  engajiemenl  of  I.ouis  B.  McCagg,  Jr.. 
to  .Mi»s  Katherine  Glidden  Winslow,  daughter  of 
George  S.  Winslow,  of  Boston,  haa  been  an- 
nniinced.  MdCagg  is  the  son  of  Louis  B.  Mc- 
Cagg, "84. 

*22— Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  who  received  his  de- 

jirr,-  in  1921.  is  business  manager  of  the  new 
monthly  publication  Antiques,  at  683  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Boston.    His  present  home  address  is  28 

Plymplon  .St..  Cambridge. 

Grad.  '22— ^\  daughter,  Susan  Darling,  was 
bom,  recently,  to  Arthur  B.  Darling,  A.B.  (Yale) 
*16.  and  Susan  (Flahhe)  Darling. 

Dent.  '22 — The  engagement  of  Janscn  K- 
Hoornbeek  to  Miss  Marjorie  Marie  Kuns  of  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kan.,  has  been  announced. 
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OBITUARIES 

'63 — TuAOOEUS  Marshall  Brooks  Cross,  A.M. 
*86,  M.D.  (Bellevne  Hosp.  Med.  CoH)  '68.  Died 
at  Boston.  >Tarch  IS,  1922.— He  died  at  the  Peter 
Bent  firigham  Hospital  whither  he  had  been 
bnwght  from  New  York  for  treatment  He 
practised  his  profession  in  New  York  City  con- 
tinuoualy  until  a  few  years  ago.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  reddent  physician  at  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, but  after  a  year  in  that  position  he  took  up 
private  practice  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  lecturer  upon 
electricity  and  its  medical  usen  at  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  and  delivered  what  was 
probably  the  first  full  course  ef  leetttiea  m  that 
subject  ever  given  in  this  country.  He  WIS  t 
member  of  many  medical  societies. 

76— Hsnnr  Green,  LLB.  78.  Died  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1922.— He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bat  in  1879,  and  afterwards  practised 
law  In  New  York  Citjr.  He  waa  for  some  time 
a  U.  S.  Commiaaioner  f«r  tlie  aottthem  diitriet 
of  New  York. 

IB^-^GONcc  WiLUAM  BcALS.  Died  at  Beaton, 
Marcli  14,  1922. — .\fter  leaving  College  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Craighead  &  Klntz  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  travelled  through  New  England, 
selling  foreign  metal  goods.  He  later  represented 
other  iirms  in  the  same  liusiness,  and  then  estab- 
lished headquarters  in  Boston  as  a  manufactur- 
ers' agent.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  also  served  for 
long  periods  as  secretary  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  that  organintion  daring 
tlie  early  years  of  its  existence.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  interest  in  athletics  while  he  was 
in  College  and  afterwards.  He  is  mrvived  hf  his 
wife,  who  wa--  \f)-^  F.mily  E.  Borie,  and  by 
two  sons,  Lawrence  B.  Beals  and  Beauveau 
Beala. 


'RV  IUrtlky  Fbeoeric  .\twood.  Di*^  i* 
Brookline,  Mass.,  March  11,  1922.— He  wii  » 
well  known  lawyer  in  Boeioa.  During  the  «*; 
he  served  as  assoc  iate  member  of  the  L^fal  .id- 
visory  Board  in  Brookline,  where  he  lived. 

M.D.  "ST— WnuAM  AnMrr  Pmum.  Died 

at  Evanslrm.  111.,  Julv  21.  1016 

'92— Nathaniel  LEAVtrr  Francu.  Died  at 
Newton,  Mass.,  March  fi,  1922.— He  enBsiel  m  a 
private  in  the  Canadian  forces,  Dec.  16,  1915,  ukJ 
served  throughout  the  war.  On  June  3t  1916^  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  ef  lafaMiy, 
and  was  detailed  to  the  Royal  School  of  lafsaliy, 
.Aldershot,  Nova  Scotia.  He  sailed  for  Englaod  ii 
October  and  was  assipned  to  the  18th  Reserw 
Battalion.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the  Ttth 
Battalion,  Canadian  Infantry,  and  served  ia 
France  from  May  1,  1917,  to  Jan.  31.  1918. 

drad.  *92<99— Georcc  VincE^rr  Wexdcu. 
(Mass.  Inst.  Tech."!  '99.  and  Ph  D.  (Vn\\.  of 
Leipzig)  "yS.  Died  at  .New  York  Gty,  Marck 
IS,  1922.— He  waa  Professor  of  Physies  si  Co- 
lumbia Univeitfty.  He  had  previously  taspfct 
at  the  Massachnaetu  Institute  of  Tecfaaokcr. 
Stevena  Inatitnte  of  Teehnology,  Snunsos  Ol- 
lege,  and  Boston  Universitv. 

"98— .Sii  AS  DiNSMooR.  aS.D.  (State  Nond 
School,  Mo.)  'aS;  D.  O.  (Amer.  School  sf  0» 
opathy)  W:  M.I).  (Univ.  of  Kentucky)  DfJ 
Sept.  17,  1921.— He  died  from  injuries  resultiai 
from  a  fall.  He  had  practised  osteopatliy  at 
Sewickley.  Pa.,  for  many  year*. 

M.D.  0.3— Nathamkl  LrANnrR  BcMnr,jR.IM 
at  North  Whitefield,  .Me.,  Feb.  18.  1922. 

'18— Eusha  Whittlesey,  M  B  A.  "20.  Died  at 
Pittsfield.  Mass.,  March  4,  1922.— Durinj^  th^  »j- 
he  served  as  a  camion  driver,  American  Fieiii 
Service,  Meter  Transport  Unit  133,  «hh  lb 
French  ,\nny  on  the  Soissons  front. 

Law  '20-21- Lincoln  Avery.  Jr.  Drowned  it 
Higgina  Lake,  Mich.,  Ang.  7,  1921. 
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News'  and  Views 

r>«dfcl«t—  There  is  one  thing  graduates 
j^^l^^j^^^  can  do  for  the  University  in 
a  fashion  peculiarly  simple, 
personal,  and  free  from  burdensome  re- 
sponsibility. They  can  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  young  men  of  promise  to  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  study  at 
Cambridge,  either  in  the  College  or  in 
one  of  the  graduate  nr  professional 
school's:  and  if  lack  of  funds  appears  to 
be  the  chief  reason  for  turning  to  a  local. 
Slate-supported,  or  otherwise  less  expen- 
sive institution,  ihcy  can  point  out  tlie 
possibility  of  securing  scholarship  aid  at 
Harvard.  It  would  be  worth  while,  of 
course,  for  the  graduate  who  b  suggesting 
Harvard  to  the  senior  in  hig^  school,  or 
to  the  college  senior  considering  further 
Stodv.  to  have  in  mind  the  facts  contained 
in  that  descriptive  pamphlet  recently  is- 
sued, called  "Harvard  I  niversity."  which 
contains  a  wealtfi  of  general  information 
about  all  tie|»artinents.  attracti\ely  prc- 
Mfnted.  It  v\(»uld  be  better  yet  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  at  hand.  But  the 
CMcntial  thing  is  to  remember  that  there 
are  scholarships  a%'ailable  and  that  full 
data  concerning  them  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

Besides  the  scholarships  offered  by  the 

Hars'ard  Clubs,  which  are  numerous  and 
often  availalile  for  freshmen  in  the  College 
and  sonietiiiies  for  the  first-vcar  students 
in  any  department  of  the  University,  there 


are  the  Price  Creenleaf  Fund,  especially 
for  College  freshmen  who  are  candidates 
for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  the  Samuel  C, 
Cobb  Fund  for  freshmen  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  S.B.  There  are  also  the 
Princeton  fellowship  for  graduates  of 
Princeton,  the  Rumrill  scholarsiiip  for 
graduates  of  any  college  in  specified 
southern  states,  the  Perkins  sdiolarship 
for  graduates  of  any  Iowa  coll^e^  the 
Murphy  scholarships  for  men  of  the  name 
of  Murphy,  and  one  or  two  other  general 
fellowships  and  scholarships  which  may 
be  granted  to  new  men  in  any  of  the  gradu- 
ate schools.  Ea(  h  of  the  graduate  schools 
has,  besides,  a  ( ertain  number  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  of  its  own.  The 
total  amount  of  money  expended  each 
year  for  scholarship  aid  in  the  College 
alone  exceeds  $100,000;  and  in  many  of 
the  departments  there  are  loan  fun<b  in 
addition  to  scholarships. 

The  graduate  who  remembers  these 
fa(  ts  mav  more  than  once  have  occasion  to 
til  t  il  toward  Harvard  the  right  sort  of 
student.  He  need  not  seek  the  occasion, 
if  only  he  is  ready  for  it  when  it  presents 
itself.  To  be  ready,  he  ought  to  bear  in 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  general  purport 
of  what  has  already  been  said  in  this  note, 
one  further  thing:  that  Harvard  scholar^ 
ships  and  fellowships  are  meant  for  men 
of  genuine  promise,  attested  by  previous 
aehievenient.  They  are  not  mere  doles  to 
tlie  needv.  irrespective  of  merit.  There 
are  usually  more  applicants  than  there  are 
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awards  to  be  made.  No  hint  of  dbparage- 
ment  attaches  to  the  award  of  a  scholar* 
ship  or  fellowship;  it  is  rather  an  honor 
of  which  the  recipient  may   he  proud. 

The  graduate  who  advises  application 
oupht  to  have  some  assurance  that 
the  applicant  is  a  good  man  and  that  his 
record  shows  it. 

•    •  • 

The  lectures  which  Mr.  Albert 
Mansbridpe,  of  the  recent  foit- 
ish  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ha? 
been  (icli\erinp  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston  on  "  I'he  Older  English  I  niversi- 
ties"  have  fulfilled  one  of  their  missions 
through  the  very  fact  that  they  have  con- 
tained much  that  bears  upon  those  yowiger 
universities  with  which  Americans  are 
familiar.  In  one  of  his  lectures  last  wedk, 
for  example,  Mr,  Maosbridrro  is  quoted,  in 
a  newspaper  report,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: 

Cambridge,  it  is  said,  makes  men,  Oxford, 
movements.  You  will  recall  that  it  was  said  that 
Cnlnidge  edaestad  the  oiartyn  nd  (Word 
burned  diem;  but  saiely  U  is  broadly  true  that 
Oxford  makes  ventures  id  faith,  while  Cambridge 
tries  and  testa  every  opportunity  for  motion  be- 
fore taking  a  step.  Yet  Oxford  has  been  judged 
Tmt  sad  Cunlifidfe'  nMlieaL  Maldiew  Arnold 
paid  Oxford  an  incomparable  eoaplimeat  when 
he  called  it  the  home  of  lost  caqses. 

Such  a  passage  inevitably  sets  one  think- 
ing, not  of  the  likenesses,  hut  of  the  di- 
vergencies l)ctween  Kn^lish  and  American 
universities.  Have  we  here  any  two,  or 
any  ten,  universities  that  can  be  differenti- 
ated in  terms  of  causes  and  men?  If  diere 
were  martyrs  to  be  educated  and  burned, 
might  not  one  university  be  expected  to 
perform  either  or  both  processes  quite  as 
readily  as  another?  It  is  even  hard  to 
discriminate  between  our  universities  on 
the  s'-ore  of  conservatism  or  radicalism. 
In  the  general  esteem  Harvard  is  prohahly 
counted  Tory  as  any  of  them,  hut  from 
colonial  days  tu  those  of  Julin  Reed  it 


cultivated  an  inveterate  habit  of  taming 
out  revolutioiiittl. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  no  Ameri- 
can university  can  hold  the  place  of  an 
older  Knglisli  university  in  the  life  of  the 
countrv.  In  the  compact  civilization  of 
England  a  single  institution,  nith  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  tradition  quite  without  par- 
allel in  diis  newer  land,  must  make  itadf 
felt  after  a  fashion  altogedier  its  own.  The 
very  structure  of  an  English  univetnty, 
with  its  colleges  assembling  their  several 
intimate  bands  of  adult  thinkers,  lends 
itself,  uniquely,  as  Mr.  Manshridiie  has 
sugfiested.  to  the  formation  and  exercise  of 
powerful  influences. 

The    fact    is,  whether    one   sighs  in 


for  the  more  concentrated  inld- 
lectual  and  spiritual  leaven  of  England, 
or  in  England  for  the  infinite  diffusioii  of 
the  corresponding  leaven  here,  esch 
country  must  ever  make  the  most  of  it« 
o^^m  conditions  and  opportunities.  Let 
Oxford  go  on  developing  its  causes,  and 
Cambridge  its  men.  In  the  United  States 
the  primary  concern  of  college  and  uni- 
versity must  be  men — men  of  vision  and 
vigor,  for  whom  most  of  the  causes  will 
be  found  standing  in  wait  outside  the  aca- 
demic doors.  Within  those  doors  the 
process  of  arming  them  to  bear  their  part 
a.'i  men  of  thought  and  action  will  still 
he  the  fiinetinn  of  a  profession  wliicfa  has 
never  \et  rei  eived  its  full  measure  of  ap- 
preciation from  ttie  American  community. 
•    •  • 

We  predicted  several  weeks  ago 
that  the  discussion  then  going 
on  relative  to  refonn  in  dw 
conduct  of  intercoll^ate  athletics  woold 
bear  fruit,  and  that  beli^  is  forti* 
fied  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  and  Harvard  authorities, 
as  set  forth  elsewhere,  and  hv  the  «ui!2e<- 
lions  from  the  editors  of  the  undergradu- 
ate newspapers  of  each  of  the  tiiree  col- 
leges.   It  is  encouraging  to  see  thai  the 
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men  now  in  college  realize  t}ie  need  of 
changes.  We  hope  that  the  graduates 
will  hdp  in  the  movement;  their  amii* 
fence  will  be  of  greet  value. 

Hie  plan  for  cutting  down  the  number 
of  games  on  the  football  schedule  will,  it 
is  expected,  tend  to  diminish  the  public 
interest  roused  during  the  season.  It  is 
possible,  of  comae,  that  the  excitement 
will  he  merely  concentrated  if  the  number 
of  games  is  decreased,  but  the  experiment 
is  worth  trying.  We  have  always  thought 
it  was  absurd  for  the  football  team  to 
play  a  game  before  the  College  term  be- 
gan and  have  never  understood  why  the 
Gkllege  nudiorities  permitted  the  eleven  to 
begin  its  iatocoll^iate  season  so  early. 

In  anticipation  of  what  may  happen,  we 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  no  one 
Mill  say,  either  in  print  or  in  his  own 
mind,  if  Princeton,  Vale,  and  Harvard  de- 
cide to  play  football  games  only  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Haven,  and  Boeton,  that  these 
three  institutions  are  setting  themselves 
"on  a  pedestal"  and  declaring  to  the 
world  that  they  arc  belter  than  the  other 
colleges  in  the  country.  Tradition  based 
on  athletic  relations  covering  many  years 
makes  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Harvard 
**natural  rivala**  in  those  forms  of  mider* 
graduate  activities.  Further,  the  increas* 
ing  requests  that  the  teams  representing 
those  colicfies  go  to  the  Middle  West,  or 
even  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  so-called 
**diampionship**  games,  and  the  embarram- 
ment  of  choosing  between  so  many  invita- 
tions, seem  to  make  it  ne<'essary  to  draw 
a  distinct  line.  These  intersectional 
games  may  have  their  pleasant  features 
but  there  arc  disagreeable  ones  also.  Har- 
vard men,  we  are  sure,  will  be  content'  if 
they  can  win  from  Princeton  and  Yale. 

The  effectivenem  of  the  proposed  re- 
forms will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  carried  out. 
rhe  ideal  thing  would  Ix*  to  do  away  with 
all  rules  and  to  trust  our  opponents  ex- 


actly as  honorable  individuals  trust  one 
another  in  their  athletic  and  other  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  reflectiott  on  Amerlom  col- 
legfi  students  and  graduates  that  such  a 
complicated  set  of  regulations  and  agree* 
ments  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  have 
fair  play  between  college  athletic  teams. 
But  that  greatest  of  all  reforms  can  prob> 
ably  not  be  brought  about  until  the  de-^ 
sire  for  victory  is  less  overwhelming. 
•    •  • 

Thm  Alumni  The  Appointment  Office 
Ai^bMnt  ^hich  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association  maintains  at  50 
Stale  Street,  Boston,  receives  attention  on 
two  pages  of  the  BuLLsmr  this  week.  On 
one  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Wood- 
bridge,  a  wdl-known  Boeton  business  man, 
who  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vice he  had  from  the  Office  and  commends 
it  particularly  because  it  shows  as  much 
interest  in  the  employer  as  in  Ae  man  who 
is  looking  for  a  pontimi.  The  odier 
page— in  the  advertising  section— contains 
a  list  of  sixteen  experienced  Harvard  men 
who  are  now  open  for  engagement. 

The  Appointment  Office  has  no  trouide 
in  finding  men  who  want  work,  but  it 
does  not  receive  as  it  ought  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  alumni  who  have  vacancies  in 
their  factories  or  offices;  they  apparently 
forget  that  if  exists.  It  would  be  of  im- 
mense help  if  all  Harvard  men  who  are 
employers  anywhere  would  notify  tlie  Ap- 
pointmrat  OlEoe  in  Boston,  or  die  com- 
mittee of  their  Harvard  Club,  as  soon  as 
they  have  a  vacant  place  on  their  staff. 
Mr.  W  iKidliridge's  letter  is  convincing  evi- 
dence thai  the  work  of  the  office  is  not  done 
in  a  routine  or  perfunctory  way,  but  that 
every  case  receives  careful,  individual  at- 
tention. 

The  prevailing  impression  seems  to  be 
that  business  in  general  is  improving; 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  Harvard  men 
to  increase  the  volume  of  one  of  their  own 

enterprises. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

A  Lectukc  dy  Professor  R.  B.  Mchkjhan 


ProfeMor  Meniman  gave  this  lecture  in  Sanden  Theatre  on  Monday,  Match 
13.  It  was  one  of  «  series  in  aid  of  the  Endowment  Fond  for  Radcliffe  College. 

Thr  n<  \t  li'ctiirc  will  ht'  given  on  April  3  by  Professor  BUst  PCRy,  of  the  EitgH^l* 

Department;  his  subject  will  be;  "Walt  Whitman." 


THE  re  ijiu  of  (^^ii< cti  Elizabeth  of  Eng« 
land  is,  I  think,  irenprally  <'on- 
ceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  British  na> 
lion,  perhaps  one  of  ihv.  greiitest  periods 
in  all  history.  It  sivs  En<!laiul  rai>t'fl  in 
forty-five  y«^ars  from  a  position  of  deep 
degradation  and  imminent  danger  to  one 
of  unquestioned  primacy  among  the 
states  of  wcsJrrn  Europe.  It  witnesses  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  England's 
naval  supremacy,  and  of  the  British  Em- 
pire as  we  know  it  today.  It  marks  the 
climax  of  the  popular  absolutism  of  the 
Tudor  dyn;i<iv.  ("rown  and  Parliament  m- 
operating  loyally  and  effectively  for  the 
common  good,  with  the  Crown  unques- 
tionably taking  the  lead,  but  shaping  it.s 
policy  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  a-  a  wliolc.  It  sivs  the  lot  of  every 
individual  and  every  class  of  society  bet- 
tered and  improvedi,  and  the  standud  of 
life  raised  all  along  the  line.  Its  glorions 
triunipli*  at  liotne  and  abroad  are  cele- 
brated in  Uu>  works  of  the  greatest  genius 
in  all  die  annals  of  English  literature.  It 
is  to  the  character  and  personality  of  the 
Qutvn  herself,  the  central  fiiitire  of  this 
magnificent  drama,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  that  she  accomplished  for  Eng- 
land, that  I  invite  your  attention  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Queen  ElizaWth  was  born  at  Green- 
wich, on  the  7th  of  September,  I5J3,  the 
offspring  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Bol- 
eyn,  whom  he  had  married  under  circum* 
sLmces  abhorrent  to  the  vast  majority  of 
his  Continental  contemporaries.  In  the 
eyes  of  all  loyal  Catholics,  at  least, 
^^neea  Dtsabelh  was  but  the  offspring  of 
a  proetitute,  the  incamalion  of  heresy 


and  revolution,  a  woman  in  all  respects 

unworthy  to  reiirn.  Spice  and  variety  were 
lent  to  her  young  girlhood  by  the  matri- 
monial tergiversations  of  her  six-times 
married  father.  The  stigma  of  ille^ti> 
maey  was  alternately  imp'i>^f  (l.  retnoved, 
and  discreetly  left  in  abeyance;  her  rijihts 
to  the  succession  in  turn  asserted,  denied, 
and  reluctantly  and  conditionally  recog- 
nized. Between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
nineteen,  dtitiiiL;  the  ultra-Protestant  rei?rn 
of  her  uuforlonate  half-brother,  Edward 
VI,  her  life  was  safe,  though  her  happi- 
ness  was  imperfect,  and  her  royal  rights 
and  (liL'iiitv  not  infrequently  imperilled. 
I  rom  nineteen  to  twenty-five,  while  her 
Catholfe  half'Sister  Mary  wm  on  the 
throne,  she  was  much  of  the  time  in  the 
Tower,  or  other  less  strenuous  places  of 
detention,  and  constantly  threatened  with 
e.\ecution.  On  one  occasion  it  took  all 
her  own  tact  and  ability  to  dissimulate, 
plus  the  natural  tender  heartedness  of  her 
much  maliiziicd  half-sister  Mary,  to  save 
her  from  the  executioner's  block,  to  which 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  on  the  Continent, 
consistently  advised  that  she  be  consigned. 
When  in  15.S8  she  came  to  the  throne,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  two 
months,  she  had  run  the  gamut  of  more 
perils  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  a  lifetime. 

\  word  or  two  in  the  first  place  about 
her  character  and  personality,  both  much 
dbputed  topics.  A  whole  Uleratore  has 
grown  up  around  them.  Hie  traditional 
portraits  represent  her  as  of  more  than 
middle  height,  physically  very  vigorous, 
distinctly  good  looking,  with  a  pale  face, 
reddish  hair,  and  a  harsh,  rather  hi^ 
pitched  voice.    But  portraits,  especially 
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portraits    of    royalty    in    the  sixtcrnth 
century,  don't  always  tell  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth,  and  one  may  be  permitted 
to  make  some   reservations    before  ac- 
roptinpr  tliem  at  thi  ir  face  value.    The  last 
three  characteribtics  that  I  have  mentioned, 
the  pallor,  the  reddish  hair,  and  the  high 
pitched  voice,  have,  as  far  as  I  knuw, 
never  been  questioned.     There  is  niurh 
more  doubt,  however,  about  the  earlier 
ones.    There  is  an  effigy  of  her  in  a  little 
village  church  near  Oxford,  stated  on  ex« 
cellrot  authority  to  be  exactly  life  size, 
which  would  make  her  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  live  feet  tall.    The  theory  that 
she  was  beautiful  b  based  on  reports  and 
pictures  whieh  there  is  evt-rv  reason  to 
Iielieve  to  have  been  i<lt'ali/r(l.    And  as  to 
her  health,  her  medieul  record,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  deduce  it  from  sixteenth 
century  sources,  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  h»'r  life  was  far  from  healthy, 
but   rather  that  of    a    ihronic  invalid. 
There  were  occasional  extraordinary  out- 
bursts of  physical   vigor,  lasting  right 
down  to  the  very  end,  which  bore  testi- 
mony to  her  lion-hearted  muratie  and  in- 
domitable spirit,  but  I  think  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  she  spoke  the  literal 
truth  in  her  famous  speech  to  the  troops 
at  Tilbury,  at  the  time  that  the  Armada 
wa!<  off  the  coast,  when  she  said  that  she 
had  "but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble 
woman,  but  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a 
king  of  England,  too." 

No  person  can  study  the  period  in  de- 
tail williout  having  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  morality  of  her  private  character  and 
questioning  the  validity  of  her  title  of 
Virgin  Queen.  1  hasten,  however,  to  add 
that  the  more  one  studies,  the  less  the 
doubts,  and  after  many  years  the  doubts 
are  likely  to  disappear  altogether.  I  well 
reraeniber  a  conversation  that  I  had  on 
this  subject  just  twenty  years  ago  now 
with  Mr.  James  Ford  Rliodes.  When  I 
told  him  that  I  had  been  unable  to  make 
up  my  mind,  he  promptly  turned  to  me 
and  replied  that  in  course  of  time  I  should 
be  certain  to  do  so,  and  to  make  it  up  un- 
questionably in  favor  of  the  good  name 


of  the  Queen;  and  it  is  needh^ss  to  add 
that  he  was  perfectly  riglit.  And  yet  it  is 
no  wonder  tluit  the  student  who  is  attack- 
ing  the  period  for  the  first  time  finds 
much  to  arouse  his  suspicions.  It  is  an 
historical  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  or- 
dered her  ministers  to  traduce  her  abroad, 
when  a  suspicion  of  unchastity  might  help 
the  political  situation.  What,  after  all. 
was  the  reputation  of  a  single  woman, 
queen  though  she  was,  when  weighed  in 
die  balance  against  the  safety  and  security 
of  England?  She  never  flirted  with  a 
continental  suitor  without  having  some 
definite  political  end  in  view.  When  that 
political  end  had  been  attained,  the  flirta- 
ti<HI  must  somehow  or  other  be  termin- 
ated, and  tlif'  m('thod>  wliii  h  Kli/ahcth 
used  to  secure  those  terminations  were 
sometimes  highly  original. 

Of  her  own  subjects  the  favorite  with 
whose  name  scandal  has  of  course  been 
busiest  is  that  of  Robert  Dudlry.  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  He 
was  the  last,  but  infinitely  the  best,  of  an 
exceedingly  bad  brood, — his  grandfather 
and  father  both  most  deservedly  sent  to 
the  blodc,  his  grandfather  a  parvenu  of 
parvenus,  a  roan  whose  name  has  gone 
flown  in  historv  as  a  byword  for  financial 
extortion  and  oppression;  his  father,  I 
think,  without  exception  the  most  unmiti- 
gated cad  that  ever  walked  the  stage  of 
Tudor  history,  a  desperate  political 
gambler,  who  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
the  transference  of  the  crown  of  England 
to  the  brows  of  his  upstart  family.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  was  a  far  better  sort  than 
liis  father  or  grandfather  before  him.  and 
the  mure  one  studies  the  state  papers  of 
the  period  the  less  one  is  inclined  to  con- 
demn  him.  In  no  sense  great,  not  for  one 
moment  to  be  compared  with  Cecil,  with 
Walsingham,  with  Nicholas  Bacon,  or 
even  with  our  own  Sir  Walter  Mildmay— 
I  call  him  our  own  because  he  founded 
ESnunanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  from 
which  John  Harvard  came — Leicester  was 
a  hard  working  and  generally  faithful  and 
Upright  servant  of  the  Crown.  The  death 
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of  Amy  Rofaeait  is  not  to  be  laid  to  his 

charge.  His  relations  with  the  Queen, 
though  indubitably  intimate,  were,  it  now 
seems  certain,  entirely  free  from  blame. 

Elizabeth's  dharacter  is  a  curfous  blend 
of  femininity  and  mannishness.  No  one 
could  use  woman's  wiles  and  woman's 
blandishments  to  better  effect.  None 
could  demand  or  obtain  wiA  more 
certainty  that  homage  whidi  in  all 
civilized  society  is  the  prerogative  of 
womankind.  Sir  \^'alter  Raleigh  icnew 
very  well  what  he  was  about,  and  did  a 
very  excellent  job  for  himself,  when  he 
laid  his  new  plush  cloak  over  a  muddy 
spot  in  the  road,  in  order  that  Her  Majesty 
might  pass  across  dry  shod.  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  act  of  ostentatious  devoticn 
that  would  delight  Elizabeth's  heart.  And 
yet  the  mannish  side  of  her  is  more  strik- 
ing still.  Let  anyone  suggest  that  .be- 
cause she  was  a  woman  she  was  less  cap- 
able of  discharging  the  funcUons  of  roy- 
alty  than  a  man,  and  she  apprised  him 
of  his  error  in  language  that  often  posi- 
tively reeked  of  Billingsgate.  She  spat  on 
a  courtier  who  had  wounded  her  vanity. 
She  struck  another  across  the  face  with 
her  riding  glove.  \^1ien  that  rasli  Puri- 
tan, John  Stubbes,  came  out  with  that  dar- 
ing broadside  called  'The  diaeovery  of  a 
gaping  gulf»  wherein  England  is  like  to 
he  swallowed  up  by  another  French 
marriage,"  thus  hinting  that  Elizabeth 
was  unable  to  take  care  of  herself  in  a 
political  flirtation,  she  promptly  ordered 
that  the  right  hand  with  which  he  wrote 
the  broadside  be  cut  off.  Nor  wag  her 
wrath  in  the  least  bit  appeased  when  she 
learned  that  after  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  Stubbes  seized  his  hat  with  his  left 
hand,  waved  it  above  his  head,  and  called 
out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "God  save  the 
Queen," — a  striking  proof,  if  ever  there 
was  4me,  of  the  baramg  patriotism  and  en> 
thusiasra  which  Elizabeth  was  able  to 
evoke,  even  from  those  with  whom  she  had 
come  into  roost  violent  collision. 

In  matters  of  educaUon  she  was  firmly 
convinced  that  wonwn  should  be  absolute 
ly  on  a  par  with  men.   Her  cousin  and 


rival,  Mary  Stuart,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 

recited  a  Latin  oration  before  the  French 
Court  in  which  she  defended  the  right  of 
woman  to  be  versed  in  letters  and  in  the 
liberal  arts.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
similar  utterance  of  Elizabeth's,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  other  evidences  that  point  in 
the  same  direction.  We  know  that  she 
once  left  die  royal  council  diamber  in 
order  to  retire  into  the  quiet  of  her  study 
and  read  a  Greek  philosopher  in  the 
original.  The  *  readiness  of  her  Latin 
speeches  and  her  extempore  Latin  replica 
is  such,  I  think,  as  to  preclude  the  posm* 
bility  of  their  having  all  been  gotten  up 
for  her  beforehand.  And  her  joy  and 
satisfaction  during  that  memorable  visit 
to  Oxford  in  die  early  days  of  September, 
1566,  literally  knew  no  bounds.  There  is 
a  touch  of  really  deep  feeling  in  the  words 
that  she  spoke  as  she  looked  back  on  her  i 
way  to  Windsor  from  the  top  of  Shotover  j 
at  the  city*s  diadem  of  towers,  with  the  | 
cawing  rooks  and  the  waving  elms, 
"Farewell,  my  worthy  University  of  Ox- 
ford, farewell,  my  good  subjects  and  dear 
scholars.  May  Crod  prosper  your  studies. 
Farewell.  Farewell."  Had  she  been  liv- 
ing in  Oxford  today  she  would  doubtless  | 
have  accelerated  the  victory  which  has 
recently  been  won  there  by  dw  advocates 
of  woman's  degrees  and  the  right  of  her 
sex  to  all  the  privileges  of  education.  Had 
she  been  one  of  us  here  she  would  doubt- 
less have  contributed,  though  perhaps  not 
voy  liberally,  (for  like  her  grandfather 
and  father  before  her  she  was  exceeding- 
ly parsimonious)  to  the  Radcliffe  En- 
dowment Fund. 

But  it  is  time  diat  we  turned  from  her 
personality  to  her  work.  The  most  dra- 
inatic  of  the  triumphs  that  marked  her 
forty-five  years'  reign  is  of  course  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  158& 
Only  a  very  little  of  the  credit  for  that, 
however,  can  be  directly  given  to  the 
Queen.  It  was  the  Eriirlish  naliim  that 
rose  up  under  her  at  the  last  moment  and 
won  the  great  victory  almost  in  spite  of 
her.  The  heroes  of  the  conflict  are  Sir 
Francis  Dralie  and  his  brother  admirals, 
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who  after  finishing  their  game  of  bowls 

on  Plymouth  Hoe  on  thai  memorahlo  Fri- 
day afternoon,  the  19lh  of  July,  ventured 
to  best  out  into  the  teeth  of  a  soudiwest 
wind  from  Plymouth  Harbor,  thus  au* 
(huioiisly  uncovering'  the  threatened  port 
to  the  on-coming  Spaniards,  hut  in  and  by 
so  doing  gaining  for  themselves  the  price- 
leas  windward  position,  the  weather 
gauge,  which  enabled  them  so  to  man- 
oeuvre  a?  to  insure  victory  in  the  nine  days 
of  running  hght  up  the  channel  that  en- 
sued. The  sovereignty  of  the  seas  was 
transferred  from  Spain  to  Elngland  there 
and  then,  and  w  ith  it  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  modern  British  commerriul  and 
colonial  empire.  All  this,  I  say,  was  ac- 
complished almost  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  who  really  childishly 
sought  to  avoid  war  even  after  it  liad  In- 
come inevitable.  She  even  robbed  her 
admirals  of  the  complete  victory  for  whidi 
they  lf>nped.  by  ordering  the  fleet  home 
after  tlie  battle  of  (fraveline*.  and  forbid- 
ding the  pursuit  up  into  the  North  Sea,  by 
which  Drake,  Howard,  and  Hawkins  be- 
lieved that  the  Spanish  fleet  could  be 
finished  off.  When  it  eame  to  the  actual 
fiphtinir.  Elizalieth  uncjuestionably  was  not 
at  her  best.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
her  wise  temporizing,  her  fruitful  pro- 
crastination, her  watdiful  waiting  during 
the  jirevious  thirty  year?,  that  made  the 
great  victory  possible  when  the  hour  came. 
Had  she  suffered  England  to  be  hurried 
into  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
when  weak,  disrupted,  bankrupt,  and  un- 
prepared, (li>.aster  would  inr\  itably  have 
fuiluwed.  It  was  by  postponing  the  crisis 
that  she  made  possible  the  ultimate  tri< 
umph.  Because  that  long  period  of  thirty 
years,  from  lo-SS  to  1588,  was  undra- 
niatic,  full  of  seemingly  meaningless 
twists  and  turns,  ridiculous  in  fact  in  the 
political  flirtations  which  are  the  index 
of  the  times,  its  si^'iiifirani  e,  its  deep  im- 
port, is  too  often  forgotten.  Like  honest 
John  Stubbes,  a  host  of  modem  historians 
have  seen  in  it  only  degradation.  Had  it 
been  indefinitely  continued  that  verdict 
night  perhaps  have  some  validity.  As  it 


was,  the  nation  rose  up  under  the  Queen 
at  the  psychological  moment,  took  the  bit 
in  its  teeth  at  the  very  time  that  her  fruit- 
ful procrastin^on  was  in  danger  of  de> 
generating  into  harmful  indecision,  and  as 
the  Queen  could  no  longer  control  her 
people,  she  wisely  let  them  f;n.  Tlie  race, 
however,  would  have  been  far  less  glori- 
ously won,  if  the  reins  had  been  loosed 
too  soon. 

And  that  leads  me  on  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  Elizabeth's  relations  to  her 
|)arl laments.  She  inherited  from  her 
father  and  grandfather  the  traditions  of 
an  absolute  monarchy.  She  lived  in  an 
age  of  royal  absolutism  all  over  the  west 
of  Europe.  She  was  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  her  sole  prerogative  to 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  ui  sharp  con- 
trast to  her  continental  contemporaries, 
she  inherited  a  national  assembly  with 
real  powers,  a  Parliament  that  met  fre- 
quently and  exercised  a  large  measure  of 
control  over  the  royal  finances,  a  body, 
consequently,  that  needed  the  most  deli- 
cate handling.  Royal  absolutism,  even  in 
that  absolutist  age,  could  only  be  pre* 
served  in  Enpland  if  its  lines  were  drawn 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  will,  if 
Parliament  was  constantly  consulted,  and 
made  to  fed  that  die  Queen  respected  ita 
views.  If  opposition  arose,  it  must  be 
circumvented  and  not  met  face  to  face. 
It  was  to  that  delicate  task  of  cajoling  and 
circumventing  opposition  that  Elizabeth 
addressed  herself,  and  her  success  is  at* 
tested  by  the  harmonious  cooperation  be- 
tween Crown  and  Parliament  which  she 
succeeded  in  preserving  to  the  very  end. 
Sometimes  towards  the  last  she  found  it 
wise  to  yield  here  and  there,  in  isolated 
cases,  thoiijjh  never  in  principle,  or  to  ac- 
cept a  coniproniise  which  seemed  to  trench 
on  h«-  prerogative.  When  the  outcry 
agamst  her  legally  valid  right  to  grant 
monopolies  reached  its  heit'lit  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1601,  she  decided  to  revoke 
a  few  of  the  most  burdensome  of  them, 
as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  popular 
wrath ;  and  when  she  made  the  concession, 
she  took  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the 
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fullest  possible  credit  for  it.  There  was 
a  carefully  staged  scene  in  the  last  Tudor 

Parliament,  when'  Elizabeth  thanked  the 
House  of  Commons  through  a  deputation 
which  had  been  sent  to  her  for  their  in- 
formation, for  preventing  her  from  fail- 
ing into  grave  error  throug|i  lack  of 
knowledge.  **1%ere  is  no  jewel,**  she  as* 
sured  them,  "be  it  of  never  so  rich  a  price, 
which  1  prefer  to  your  love.  Though  you 
have  had,  and  mav  have,  nianv  prinres 
more  mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  this 
seat,  yet  you  never  have  had  or  shall 
have  one  that  will  be  more  careful  and 
loving.  And  so  I  commit  you  all  to  your 
best  fortunes  and  further  counsels,  and  I 
pray  you,  Mr,  ConiptroUer,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  you  of  my  Council,  that  before  these 
gentlemen  depart  into  their  counties  you 
do  bring  them  al  1  to  kiss  my  hand/*  Tears, 
cheers,  shouts  of  applause,  greeted  this 
gracious  speeth;  and,  what  was  perhaps 
even  more  welcome,  an  exceedingly  liberal 
suhsidy  was  forthwith  v<rted  to  the  Queen. 
The  words  with  which  the  Commons  ac* 
companied  that  grant  are  very  memor- 
able: "We  consider  that  vour  Majesty  ariH 
we  your  subjects  are  but  one  body  politic, 
tliat  your  Highness  is  the  head  and  we  are 
the  members,  and  that  no  good  or  felicity, 
peril  or  adversity,  can  come  to  one,  but 
that  the  other  shall  be  partaker  theretrf.*' 
I  would  not,  however,  for  one  moment 
have  you  think  that  the  triumphs  which 
render  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  so 
glorious  in  English  annals  were  exclusive* 
ly  triumphs  of  haute  politique,  won  sole* 
ly  at  the  expense  of  rival  kings  or  mighty 
parliaments.  Quite  the  reverse.  One  of 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  tremen- 
dous wave  of  endiusiasm,  patriotism,  and 
loyalty  which  characterized  the  age  is  the 
fact  that  the  reign  served  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  every  class  of  society.  The 
humblest  beggar  as  well  as  the  greatest 
lord  found  himself  far  better  off  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  than  he  had  been  at  the 
beginning.  Let  me  illustrate  by  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

Let  us  start  with  tli>'  very  lowest  rla-^s 
of  all,  the  agricultural  serf,  the  semi-free. 


Realizing,  as  her  Continental  contcaipo* 
raries  to  their  cost  failed  to  do,  that  say 

form  of  compulsory  semi-servitude  was 
but  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system  with  which 
England  had  long  since  parted  forever, 
and  that  like  all  relics  of  social  systems 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulnos  it 
was  doubly  irksome  for  that  very  came, 
the  Queen  in  1S74  resolved  to  abolish  it; 
hence  the  famous  commis><ion  for  manu- 
mission of  villein-;  which  liegan  its  work 
in  that  year.  Note  llie  opening  words  of 
the  royal  proclamation  creating  that  cflB- 
mission:  '*Since  in  the  bq;inniiig  God 
created  all  men  free  by  natnre,  and  after- 
wards l)y  human  law  some  of  them  werr 
ensla\ed,  we  hold  that  it  vsill  be  accept- 
able to  Cod  and  Christian  charity  to  en- 
franchise certain  men  now  bound  in  boads 
of  servitude  and  villeinage  to  us,  oor 
heirs  and  successors."  What  statesman- 
like prescience  and  insight,  what  far  see- 
ing liberality,  those  words  display!  For 
lack  of  just  such  insight  on  the  Continat, 
the  evils  which  the  conunission  <^  1S74 
practically  eradicated  in  England,  went  on 
iii'-reasing  for  two  centuries,  and  werf  a 
poll  lU  cause  of  the  Fienrh  Revolution, 

Take  another  instance,  the  Elizabedian 
Poor  Laws,  whidi  survived,  essentially  na- 
changed,  for  another  two  hundred  yeais. 
For  centuries  past  various  efforts  had 
been  made  to  deal  with  the  allied  prnK- 
Icms  of  the  poor  and  the  vagrant,  quite 
as  much,  by  the  way,  for  police  as  for 
charitable  reasons,  for  the  line  between 
the  lusty  beggar  who  roamed  the  raids 
and  the  footpad  who  held    men  up  at 
night  and  rohhed  them  was  very  narrow; 
it  was  distinctly  unsafe  to  be  out  after 
dark.    Not  until   the   reign   of  Qoem 
Eliiabelh  was  any  satisfactory  solotioB 
found.    But  now  the  parish  was  for  dw 
first  time  established  as  the  unit  for  po"r 
relief,    contrihution    to    the    local  alni* 
fund,  hitherto  voluntary,  became  definite- 
ly compulsory,  and  finally,  die  admiais- 
tration  of  the  entire  system  was  placed  io 
the  hands  of  the   local    justices  of  the 
peace.    In  fact,  the  Poor  Laws  of  Qumi 
Elizabeth  have  been  described  as  aflord- 
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ing  "work  for  those  who  could  work,  re- 
lief for  those  who  could  not,  and  punbh- 
ment  for  those  who  would  not.**  That  is 

perhaps  pxcpssive  praise;  it  sooms  to  me 
on  the  whole  an  admirable  description  of 
an  absolutely  ideal  poor  law  system, 
whidi  that  of  Eliaabeth  most  emphatical* 
Iv  was  not.  However,  it  should  he  com- 
pared with  rontemporaneous  and  preced- 
ing syslems  rather  than  with  the  more 
perfect  developments  that  we  know  today. 
Certainly  it  was  vastly  superior  to  any- 
thing eontemporaneously  evident  on  the 
Continent.  It  marks,  in  fact,  about  the 
stage  reached  in  most  of  the  continental 
countries  two  hundred  years  later,  in  the 
«o-ealled  period  of  enlightened  absolut- 
ism, the  quarter  of  a  century  previous  to 
the  French  Revolution,  an  age,  by  the 
way,  to  which  that  of  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 
laiud,  two  centuries  earlier,  presents  many 

verv  interesting  analogies. 

Further  up  the  social  scale  you  will  hnd 
the  same  thing.  The  Statute  of  Artifioeia 
of  1563  is  in  effect  a  national  labor  code, 
whirl)  hists,  in  it-  essential  features  at 
least,  clear  down  to  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. It  provides  various  measures  to 
secure  excellence  of  work.  The  seven 
years*  apprenticeship,  which  you  are  al- 
ways coming  across  in  the  novels  of 
eighteenth  century  England,  goes  back  to 
that  statute.  Advantageous  distribution  of 
work  and  workmen  between  urban  and 
rural  districts,  and  scales  of  wages  vary- 
ing according  to  locality  and  season  are 
other  important  features  of  die  act;  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  point  about  its 
provisions  is  their  elasticity,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  economic  conditions 
are  continually  shifting  and  that  rules  and 
regulations  must  necessarily  shift  in  ac- 
cordance with  them,  a  principle  which  is 
far  from  being  adequatt  Iv  appreciated  by 
many  of  our  legislators  today.  That  it 
should  have  been  grasped  by  the  framers 
of  a  sixteenth-century  statute  is.  I  think, 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  their  sagacity  and 
foresight. 

In  the  higher  realms  of  economic  life 
the  reign  of  the  Queen  will  always  be 


memorable  for  the  great  tracling  com- 
panies, foundation  stones  of  the  com* 
mercial  empire  of  modern  England, — the 
Muscovy  Company,  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade  with  Russia;  the  Eastland 
Company,  whose  field  of  operations  was 
in  the  Baltic  lands;  and  last  and  most 
important  of  all,  of  course,  the  East  India 
Company,  which  received  its  roval  char- 
ter on  the  very  last  day  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  company  throu^  which 
British  rule  was  first  introduced  into 
India,  You  will  find  that  the  bastes  of  the 
organization  of  these  great  companies  in 
their  essential  features  closely  resemble 
those  of  a  modem  capitalistic  enterprise. 
Another  important  economic  feature  of 
the  age  is  the  growth  of  a  comprehension 
of  the  distinction  between  lawful  interest 
and  usury.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  I  think 
you  know,  all  taking  of  interest  was  re* 
garded  as  un-Christian.  You  will  remem- 
ber the  unflattering  things  that  are  said 
about  usurers  in  die  New  Testament  But 
with  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
view  liegan  to  prevail  that  interest  at  a 
moderate  rate  was  not  only  lawful  and 
proper,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  de- 
velopmoit  of  monetary  sdenoe;  that  the 
wickedness  lay  in  charging  an  usurious 
rate.  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  the  de- 
tails of  that  development.  I  would  only 
state  that  it  is  not  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  the  modem  conc^ltioil  gels 
established  in  England.  It  paves  the  way, 
as  you  see,  for  an  inunense  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  economic  science.  It 
makes  poesiUe  something  like  modem 
hanking.  For  the  richer  as  well  as  the 
poorer  classes,  then,  the  reign  marked  a 
notable  advance.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  had  a  share  in  die  general  increase 
of  prosperity  and  good  fortune  which  we 
associate  with  the  Elizabethan  age. 

All  the  contemporary  authorities,  es* 
pecially  the  foreign  visitors  that  flocked 
to  England  in  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  the  Tudor  period,  advert  to  the  great 
and  universal  increase  in  material  pros- 
perity- which  tliese  fortunate  developments 
naturally  broi^ht  about.    Under  Henry 
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VIII  a  sAall  class  of  the  community  had 

rioted  in  a  semi-barbaric  profusion,  but 
the  mass  of  tlic  Conimnn^  hnd  no  other 
idea  of  luxury  than  a  gross  abundance  of 
food  and  drink.  Even  the  houses  of  the 
fientry  in  early  Tudor  days  were  very  in- 
ferior. \'isitinjr  srholars.  likr  the  sensi- 
tive Erasmus,  constantly  complained  that 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  conceal  the 
dirt  that  was  on  the  floors  by  a  covering 
of  rushes,  renewed  only  once  or  twice 
durinir  the  year.  Constant  (■[>idpmirs  bore 
witness  to  the  want  of  sanitation,  and  the 
poor  people  lived  in  wretched  houses 
built  of  mud.  Queen  Mary*8  Spaniards  in 
the  middle  fifties  noted  how  "flip  Enjj- 
lish  have  their  houses  built  of  sticks  and 
dirt»  though  they  fare  like  kings.**  Under 
Elizabeth  the  whole  picture  is  changed. 
"Instead  of  a  pond  round  lop  under  his 
head  the  meanest  man  had  his  bolster  or 
pillow."  Stoves,  chimneys,  glazed  win- 
dows, glass  drinking'Vessels,  ridi  hang- 
ings and  carpets,  solid  oak  furniture  ar- 
tistically carved,  sound  and  clean  bed- 
ding, pewter  platters  instead  of  wooden 
ones,  becanul  common  even  among  the 
fanners  and  townsmen.  Some  people  even 
went  so  far  as  to  use  a  fork  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  food  into  the  mouth, 
though  that  was  an  advance  which  was 
for  the  most  part  reserved  for  an  age  that 
was  to  come.  \n  Italian  observer  notes 
that  there  is  "no  small  innkeeper  who 
does  not  serve  his  table  with  silver  dishes 
and  drinking  cups,  and  no  one  who  has 
not  in  his  house  silver  plate  to  the  \aluc 
of  one  hundred  pounds  is  considered  by 
the  iunglish  to  be  a  person  of  any  con- 
sequenoe.**  Lovers  of  the  old  ways  regret* 
ted  the  march  of  luxury.  "When  our 
houses  were  Iniilded  of  willow,"  wrote 
that  sturdy  old  Puritan.  William  Harrison, 
"then  had  we  oaken  men.  Now  our 
houses  are  come  to  he  made  of  oak,  our 
men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but 
many  through  Persian  delicacy  crept  in 
among  us  are  altogether  of  straw.  Now 
have  we  many  chimneys,  and  yet  our  ten- 
derlings complain  of  rheums .  and 
catarrhs." 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 

nificant  index  of  the  times  is  the  develop- 
ment of  English  literature  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  For  the  student  of  his- 
tory the  most  interesting  feature  of  it  is 
the  way  in  whidl  it  reflects  the  contempor- 
aneous progress  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs.  During  the  early  years, 
while  England  was  feeling  her  way,  truck- 
ling; almost,  to  foreign  courts,  not  yet 
prepared  to  assert  her  independence,  we 
have  the  great  age  of  I.vly  and  the 
Euphuists,  a  style  characterized  by  almost 
slavish  imitation  of  foreign  models,  lack- 
ing in  straightforwardness  and  honesty, 
affected,  pretentious:  hut  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  and  the  assertion  of  En|^and*s 
independence  and  naval  supremacy,  all 
that  is  past.  English  literature  is  gradu- 
ally emancipated  from  these  foreign  mod- 
els, and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the 
reign  vre  have  that  marvellous  series  of 
plays  produced  by  the  group  of  which  the 
central  figure  was  ^  illiam  Shakspere. 

It  is  indeed  primarily  in  the  drama  that 
the  Elizabethan  spirit  of  pride  and  glory 
in  England  and  in  things  English  is 
chieflv  evident,  and  the  reason  for  it,  a 
double  one,  is  not  far  to  seek.  First,  it 
is  due  to  the  tremendous  strength  of  the 
dranutic  tradition  in  England,  stronger 
there  than  anywhere  else,  inherited  from 
the  earlier  days  of  the  miracle  plays  and 
the  mysteries,  the  moralities  and  the  in- 
terludes. Second,  and  more  important 
still,  the  drama  >vas  a  form  of  literature 
which  nil  sorts  and  classes  of  men  could 
appreciate  aiid  understand,  where  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  proud  and  die  humble, 
could  equally  find  something  to  appeal  to 
them;  and  where,  therefore,  the  very  vari- 
ous and  versatih'  triumphs  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  could  most  efl'ectively  be  re- 
produced. The  boundless  vibrant  en- 
thusiasm and  patriotism  characteristic  of 
thp  period  found  its  most  natural  expres- 
sion in  the  form  of  literature  in  which  all 
classes  of  society  had  the  most  intense  and 
burning  interest.  Perhaps  the  very  most 
remarkable  thing  about  William  Shaka- 
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pere  is  the  unhrenality  of  his  genius.  He 

is  equally  at  home  in  tragedy,  in  comedy, 
in  historical  play.  His  nio«t  immortal 
passages  are  found  equally  in  llie  mouths 
of  kings  or  of  queens,  and  in  those  of  in* 
Solent  courtesans  or  drunken  buffoons. 
He  epitomizes  the  vcr«atilifv  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  And  as  the  best  possible 
expression  of  the  enthusiastic  patriotism 
and  prides  of  the  typical  Englishmen  of 
that  day  and  generation,  let  me  repeat  to 
you  in  closing  one  of  the  most  famous 
passages  of  one  of  Shakspere''s  earliest 
plays,  Richard  II,  written  probably  in 
L594-95,  a  very  uneven  play,  but  one 
which  rises  at  its  best  to  heights  sublime. 
It  is  the  passage  in  which  old  John  of 
Gaunt  describes  the  glories  of  the  English 
land,  a  passage  doubtless  familiar  to  all  of 
vou  here;  but  it  is  one  of  those  bits  of 
which  one  can  never  l»e  weary,  and  it 
sums  up  b(;tter,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else  in  the  whole  range  of  English  liter- 
ature the  ideas  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
set  before  you  this  afternoon: 

Tfab  royal  throne  of  kingi,  this  acepter'd  itle. 
Hut  euth  «f  nsjssty,  dds  seat  of  Van, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise. 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  tdis  little  world. 
This  precious  atone  set  in  the  silver  aea. 
Which  sems  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  aoit  defeneive  to  a  hoiue. 
Against  the  envy  of  leas  happier  lands, 
This  blessed  plot,  ibis  earth,  this  leahn,  this  Eng- 
land, 

This  mnee,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renown^  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
For  Christian  serdee  and  true  chivalry. 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Or  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son, 
This  land  of  soeh  dear  souls,  tUs  dear,  dear  Isad, 
•  ■..<•••• 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumpliant  sea. 

THE  MARCH  LAW  REVIEW 

Leading  articles  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
for  March  are:   "Margin  Stocks*  by  E.  InrlBg 

Smith,  LJ..B.  '89,  of  Boston;  'The  Earlv 

English  Statutes'*  by  Joseph  II.  Beale,  Royall 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
and  "Commercial  letters  of  Credit"  by  William 
E.  McCurdy,  '16,  LLii.  '21,  Eua.  iliplcy  Thayer 
Teaehittf  Fellow  at  the  Harvard  Law  Sehooi 


PRINCETON  WINS  THE  DEBATE 

Princetcm  won  the  Princeton-Yale-Har- 
varf?  annual  triangular  debate  wliich  was 
held  last  Friday  evening.  Princeton  de> 
feated  Harvard  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Har- 
vard defeated  ^'alc  in  New  Haven,  and 
Princetori  dcfi  iti  rl  Vale  at  Prinr-fton.  The 
home  team  in  every  case  had  the  negative 
side  of  the  question,  which  was: 

**Resolved,  That  the  United  States  in 
joint  aetion  with  England,  France,  and 
Japan,  should  recognise  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment  of  Russia." 

The  judges  of  the  debate  in  Sanders 
Theatre  were:  Joseph  Walker,  LL.B.  '90, 
former  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives;  Pret^ident  Murlin  of 
Boston  University;  and  George  Fred  Wil- 
liams, former  congressman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Arthur  P.  Stone,  '93,  justice 
of  the  Third  District  Court  of  Eastern 
Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  was  the  presid- 
ing olicer. 

The  Har>ard  debaters  in  Cambridge 
were:  N.  K.  Hinies.  '23,  of  Portland, 
Conn.;  Philip  Walker,  '25,  of  North 
Brookfield;  and  S.  A.  Rosenblatt,  *22,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.  The  Harvard  debaters  at 
New  Haven  were:  P.  W.  Williams.  '23,  of 
New  Bedford:  H.  S.  Fanninij.  '23,  of 
Qiattanooga,  Tenn. ;  and  C.  W.  Phelp8,'22, 
of  Rodcford,  III.  The  alternates  who  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  the  debate  and 
in  the  rebuttals  were:  M.  P.  l-ichauco,  '23, 
of  Manila,  P.  I.,  H.  W.  Hardy,  '22,  of 
Cambridge,  and  W.  B.  MacGregor,  '22,  of 
Fairfield,  Coini. 

After  tlif  (Ifhate  in  Cambridge  Dr.  K. 
V.  Htmtington,  Professor  of  Mechanics, 
awarded  the  Coolidge  Debating  Prize  of 
$100  to  S.  A.  Rosenblatt,  '22,  for  the  best 
woik  in  preparing  for  the  debate. 

SHERWOOD  EDDY  AT  THE  UNION 

Sh'  rwi.o.I  Kddy  spokf'  on  "The  Challenge  of 
the  Present  World  Situation"  in  the  Uarrard 
Union  on  Tbarsday  evening,  March  23,  wider 

tlif  niiipii f  -  of  the  Studrnt  Liberal  Club  and  the 
IMiillips  Brooks  House  Association.  He  was  en- 
tertained al  dinner  at  the  Liberal  Club  before 
till-  niff'ting.  Mr.  Eddy  was  introducrd  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  of  the  Social  Ethics  Depart- 
meat  aad  the  Blfldkal  Facoltr. 
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By  James  Stubcis  Pray,  Chairman  of  the  Schoou 


An  Artificial  Waterfall  in  a  Wild  Garden.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Henry  V.  Hubbard,  S.B.  in  L.A.  '01,  Landscape  Architect. 


IN  1901,  pioneering  as  usual,  Harvard 
granted  the  first  degree  ever  given  for 
the  completion  of  a  separate  desig- 
nated professional  course  in  Landscape 
Architecture.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  set  up  at  other  institutions  at  least 
twelve  underj^raduate  professional  cours- 
es, in  many  instances  taught  by  our  grad- 
uates, with  a  total  enrollment  of  four  or 
five  hundred  students,  to  say  nothing  of 
at  least  fifty  courses  introducing  students 
to  the  subject.  Our  degree,  however,  was 
the  first  collegiate  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  ihrrc  had  arisen  a  new  profession 
sufficiently  in  demand  to  support  its 
skilled  practitioners  and  of  such  public 
l)enefit  as  to  deserve  the  appropriation  of 
college  funds. 


What  is  this  public  benefit? 

President  Eliot  has  said:  "Landscape 
Architecture  is  primarily  a  fine  art,  and 
as  such  its  most  important  function  is  to 
create  and  preserve  beauty  in  the  sur 
roundings  of  human  habitations  and  is 
the  broader  natural  scenery  of  the 
country;  but  it  is  also  concerned  *ilh 
promoting  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
health  of  urban  populations,  which  have 
scanty  access  to  rural  scenery,  and  ur- 
gently need  to  have  their  hurrying,  worka- 
day lives  refreshed  and  calmed  by  tie 
beautiful  and  reposeful  sights  and  sound* 
which  nature,  aided  by  the  landscape  art. 
can  abundantly  provide." 

The  landscape  architect  in  many  of  ^ 
designs  deals  with  materials  which  are 
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A  Garden  in  Brookline,  Maaa. 

Harold  Hill  Blossom,  M.L.A.  X)?,  Landscape  Architect. 


used  also  by  other  practitioners,  though 
from  a  difTerenl  angle.  Thus,  while  like 
the  architect,  he  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
sign of  such  things  as  formal  gardens, 
and  terraces,  unlike  the  architect,  as  such, 
he  brings  to  the  task  a  knowledge  of  grad- 
ing and  of  plants.  While  he  works  as 
does  the  engineer  in  designing  roads, 
grading  of  the  ground  surface,  and  so  on, 
he  must  from  the  first  and  throughout  the 
work  consider  the  beauty  of  the  result, 
which  the  engineer,  as  such,  does  not.  He 
uses  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  common 
with  the  horticulturist,  but  as  elements  in 
a  larger  design,  combined  with  other  ele- 
ments, rather  than  for  their  own  sake,  as 
the  horticulturist  does.  He  is  upon  his 
native  heath  in  the  design  of  informal 
private  places,  parks,  and  reservations, 
and  in  the  planning  of  residential  areas 
of  romniunities.  that  is,  when  using  in 
design  his  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  outdoor  spa«vs.  and  his  fa- 
miliarity with  design  in  these  terms,  a 
power  not  normally  acquired  by  any  other 
proft^ional  designer. 


Having  this  kind  of  equipment  for 
studying  and  planning  outdoor  things,  it 
came  about  that  some  of  the  landscape 
architects  in  this  country  were,  from  the 
first,  leaders  in  the  city-planning  move- 
ment in  this  country,  tliat  many  have  since 
specialized  in  this  field,  and  that  the  pro- 
fession is  now  contributing  its  very  im- 
portant special  service,  cooperating  with 
the  engineers,  the  architects,  the  lawyers, 
and  with  many  others. 

For  a  landscape  architect,  it  is  plain 
that  a  broad  education  is  desirable — some 
knowledge  of  how  people  live  and  think, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  beauti- 
ful things — as  a  background  for  a  special- 
ized technical  training. 

Tlie  instruction  at  Harvard,  alwavs  in- 
deprndently  organized,  but  always  closely 
related  to  the  teaching  in  architecture,  has 
grown  until  we  now  have  a  Harvard 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  co- 
ordinate with  the  School  of  Architecture, 
sharing  quarters  with  it  in  Robinson  Hall, 
requiring  an  acceptable  Bachelor's  De- 
gree, or  its  equivalent,  for  admission,  and 
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Park  Design. 

CharlfS  Downing  Lay,  S.B.  in  L.A.  *02,  Landscape  Architect. 


giving  a  two-and-one-half  or  three  year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  in 
Landscape  Arehitecture.  Through  the 
practical  professional  work  of  members 
of  the  staff  and  their  service  as  officers 
and  on  committees  for  the  American  So- 
ciety* of  Landscape  Architects  attd  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute,  the 
School  keeps  in  close  touch  with  tl)e  pro- 
fession and  with  the  amount  and  kind  of 


demand  for  draftsmen  and  practitioners, so 
that  the  School's  product  shall,  so  to 
speak,  suit  the  market. 

The  instruction  in  landscape  design, 
covering  history,  theory,  and  practice;  in 
landscape  construction;  in  landscape  top- 
ographical sur>'eying;  in  plants  and 
planting;  and  in  city  planning  is  given 
by  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  (four 
men,  not  all  employed  for  full  time,  since 
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In  One  of  the  Drafting  Room*. 

School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Robinson  Hall.  ^ 


funds  are  lacking).  One  required  course 
in  architectural  design  and  three  in  free- 
hand drawing  are  given  by  instructors 
who  also'  teach  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. The  excellent  opportunities  for 
further  study  in  engineering,  architecture, 
geology,  botany,  forestry,  sociology,  gov- 
ernment, and  fine  arts  offered  in  the  Uni- 
versity are  a  very  great  asset  to  the 
School,  as  are  the  opportunities  near 
Boston  for  study  of  all  kinds  of  executed 
work. 

There  are  thirty-one  students  now  in  the 
School,  coming  from  eighteen  different 
colleges.  Of  these,  nine  had  already  studied 
in  other  schools  of  landscape  architecture. 
A  very  considerable  increase  of  this  num- 
ber is  probable,  but  it  is  better  to  turn 
out  a  few  men  each  year,  fitted,  as  far  as  a 
school  can  fit  them,  to  grow  to  be  leaders 
in  their  profession,  than  to  seek  numbers 
at  the  expense  of  quality.  Hence  the  in- 
sistence on  a  college  degree  for  entrance, 
and  hence,  presumably,  the  fact  that  the 
graduates  of  i4ie  School  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  earning  at  least  a  reason- 
able living  from  their  profession.  Of 
these  graduates  about  two-thirds  are  en- 
gaged to  some  extent  in  City  Planning. 


The  Si"hool  is  also  the  recognized  centre 
of  information  on  the  literature  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  City  Planning,  and 
is  well  known  abroad.  The  Library  of  the 
School  on  these  subjects  is  the  best  and 
the  best-organized  in  the  country,  and  the 
teaching  slatf  and  the  librarian  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  pioneer  literary  work, 
both  in  original  writing  and  in  making 
existing  material  generally  available  not 
only  for  use  in  the  class-room  but  for  the 
profession  as  a  whole. 

The  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
has  done  what  it  could  with  what  it  had, 
but  if  it  is  to  slay  in  the  lead,  against  a 
rapidly  increasing  competition,  it  will  re- 
quire continued  and  ever  increasing  en- 
couragement and  support. 

The  training  of  the  present  younger 
generation  of  landscape  architects — 
thanks  largely  to  our  own  exertions — is 
much  better  and  more  exacting  than  it 
used  to  be.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  leader- 
ship we  must  keep  improving  our  own 
instruction.  To  do  this,  we  shall  need 
more  and  more  the  help  of  the  University, 
and  of  all  others  interested  in  furthering 
what  landscape  architecture  can  ac- 
complish. 
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CHARLES  MOOKE,  *78 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction 
your  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Rcprcsenta* 
tivn  on  the  suhject  of  the  Commission  of  Urn 
Arts,  and  of  Mr.  Chades  Aloore,  iu  chainnan. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  commission  and  aa 
a  citizen  interested  in  the  piriilic  wdfare  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  it. 

I  was  one  of  tbe  original  members  of  the  com* 
mission,  and  wa?  appointerl  hy  President  Taft. 
At  tlie  end  of  my  term  1  was  reappointed  by 
President  Wilson,  and  resigned  in  tbe  avtunm  el 
1916,  aftrr  nearly  six  and  a  half  years  of  active 
service.  Since  then  I  have  Icept  in  touch  with  the 
commission,  and  while  I  do  not  Icnow  its  yrork 
in  detail  I  do  know  that  its  general  character  has 
not  changed.  As  Ciiief  Justice  Taft  recently  said 
to  me,  is  tbe  best  commission  in  Washing* 
ton." 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  public  service  in  tbe 
last  25  years,  and  I  never  have  known  a  group 
of  men  mere  tliorougUy  nnseMish  and  more  im- 
bued with  tbe  spirit  cl  devetion  to  the  public 

welfare  than  have  been  An  Ben  constituting  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  liiis  applies  with 
especial  force  to  Mr.  Charles  Mooie,  its  cbair* 
man.  His  services  to  the  government  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  liave  not  only  I>een 
eingnlarlr  unselfish,  but  bare  been  of  the 
est  order,  for  they  Itave  led  to  direct  constructive 
results.  It  was  he  who  started  Senator  McMillan 
upon  the  water  supply  and  filtration  plant  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  followed  this  up  by 
calling  Senator  McMillan's  attention  tu  and  urg- 
ing  upon  him  the  trunk-line  sewSf  system  for  tbe 
city  of  Wasliington.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
bad  n  part  In  securing  the  removal  of  tbe  Penn- 
syivania  railroad  track.s  from  the  Mall.  H--  was 
one  of  the  early  advocates  of  the  saving  of  Hock 
Creek  Valley.  He  has  been  a  hdpf td  advocato 
of  the  devekiiaient  of  the  paric  system  af  Wssli* 
ington. 

Modest,  unselfish,  and  sinoere,  he  has  been 

an  advocate  of  every  pood  cau<;e  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Capital  within  reason- 
able lines  to  my  knowledge  for  more  tlian  twenty 
years,  and  he  is  a  man  of  trained  taste  and 
scholarly  attainment.  His  scholarship  is  recog- 
nized by  his  election  to  membership  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  various 
other  professional  societies.  I  tlunk  Cliarles 
Moore  has  the  confidence  of  those  engaged  in 
arte  and  letters  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
aum  eonnected  with  the  public  SCI  vice,  and  be 
has  earned  it  and  he  1i,t^  rv  vcr  misused  if.  It 
will  be  a  public  calamity  and  an  irreparable  loss 
when  <Mr.  Moore  ceasea  to  he  an  aeUve  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  my  time  on  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Alts  I  think  we  had  to  pass  on  questions  as 
varied  as  the  design  of  a  doUar  bill  to  the  plan- 


ning of  the  city  of  BaUioa  in  the  Panana  canal 

zone. 

I  remenber  a  ringle  instanee  in  whieh  the  com* 

mission  recommended  tbe  omission  of  an  un- 
necessary colonnade  on  one  of  the  proposed 
public  buildings  wbicli,  according  to  my  esti- 
mate, reduced  the  cost  $2,000,000.  I  cite  this 
only  as  evidence  of  the  commission's  attitude 
toirard  sodi  nurtters^  which  has  been  one  of 
economy,  common  sense,  and  good  taste. 

I  note  that  it  has  been  said  in  Congress  that 
the  members  of  the  commission  liave  desired 
snoli  appointments  because  of  social  prastige 
snd  becsnse  Ihey  received  invitations  to  fStes  and 
otli<  r  occasions  in  \\  a^^liinpton.  My  own  ex- 
perience does  not  bear  this  out.  [From  a  letter 
written  by  Cass  f^bert,  ardritaot,  to  Congiess* 
man  Coopfr,  .irid  read  In  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.] 

LECTURES  BY  PROFESSOR  CAVALIER 

Professor  Jacques  Cavalier,  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse  and  Exchange  Professor 
from  France  to  seven  unlveisities  in  the  United 
States  under  artangsnents  for  exchanjie  wiili 
France  of  professors  of  engineering  and  applied 
science,  will  be  in  residence  in  Cambridge  from 
March  2.3  to  May  25,  and  will  divide  his  time 
between  Harvard  University  and  the  Massa- 
chusolts  Institute  of  Technology.  Professor  A. 
E.  Kenaelly  of  the  Harvard  Engineering  School 
is  now  serving  as  the  first  Exchange  Professor 
to  France  under  the  same  arrangement. 

Professor  Cavalier  will  give  the  following  series 
of  lectures  at  the  University: 

1.  A  scries  of  two  lectures  every  week  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  at  5  o'clock,  in 
Pieiee  213,  on  "Les  AUiagea  Hftalliqnea,**  be* 
ginninK  on  Thursday,  March  30.  These  lectures 
will  he  given  in  the  French  language,  but  Eng- 
li^li  svnopses  wil)  be  distrilmted  at  all  meetings. 
These  lectures  wiU  be  open  to  Bembers  of  tbe 

University. 

2.  Three  illustrated  evening  lectone  In 
French  in  Pierce  1 10,  on  datea  to  be  announced, 
on  tbe  following  subjects: 

"Le  Mouvement  KegionalistB.  Lss  Unfarsfrflis 
du  Nord  et  du  Centre." 
*Les  Univerritis  du  Sud-Onest.    La  vie  des 

eliidiiint-  " 

"Lea  Universites  du  Sud-E^t.    L'cvolution  et 
le  devdoppement  dss  Univ«isit£s  Rantslses." 
These  leetmres  wiU  be  cqwn  to  the  public. 

SCOTT  NEARING  AT  THE  LIBERAL  CLUB 

Seott  Nearfng;  fomer  professor  ef  politiCsl 

science  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke 
on  the  choice  of  vocations,  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Student  Libsral  Gnb  held  en  Maich  21  at  the 
clalkteoas. 
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A  LETTER  TO  HAKVARD  CLUBS 

For  the  aradcmir  vear  1921-22  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  was  of  assistance  in  ad* 
niini^terin<;  nine  scholarships.  With  suit- 
able coordination  of  our  work  and  co- 
operation from  the  local  committees  of 
the  various  constituent  clubs,  we  hope  to 
do  as  well  or  better  the  eoauBg  year.  To 
accomplish  thu  it  is  none  too  early  to 
take  active  steps  in  preparation,  as  pros- 
pective candidates  for  the  academic  year 
1922-23  roust,  of  course,  be  prepared  to 
take  the  June  examination?. 

W'c  Ix'Iieve  that  the  first  function  of  the 
local  committee  is  to  find  a  suitable 
scholarship  candidate  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege. We  are  anxious  to  assist  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  in  supgestinjr  ways  of  lo- 
cating such  a  candidate  and  in  partially 
financing  the  scholarship,  if  necessary, 
but  constituent  clubs  calling  on  this  com* 
mittee  for  aid  are  expected  to  raise  at 
least  part  of  the  fund  required  to  finance 
the  local  scholarship.  The  standard 
scholarship  award  is  $^0.  We  have  no 
endowment  fund.  Our  funds  are  secured  hy 
solicitation  of  the  larger  constituent  clul»s 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  ont^  at  >urh 
times  as  tiie  need  for  funds  exists.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  every  state  will 
eventually  be  fidly  sel f -suppmtk^  in 
s  holar'ship  matters  ami  that  we  may  main- 
tain tl)e  position  of  iiaving  a  scholarship 
in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

To  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the 
Siholai-hip  Committee's  activilie-.  the 
following  sections  of  the  constitution  are 
quoted: 

Stmte  Sckalarskip  Flan.   The  AasocUtsd  Har* 

vard  Club*,  with  the  coiip'-ration  of  its  consili- 
ent aemben  and  other  Harwd  men,  plan  to 
establMi  sdaJarJrips  whcfcvcr  they  irill  bo  of 
pri»atf**t  value  to  Harvard,  beliering  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  should  give  a  scholarship  lor 
the  parpow  of  undint  stsdests  to  Harvard  Col* 
lege. 

Dutits  and  Pouers  of  Commiitee.  It  shall  b« 
the  duty  of  the  Scholarship  Committee: 

To  se<-are  pledge*  for  tke  BWabltshmeiit  of 
new  scholarship*. 

To  secure  the  formation  of  a  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee in  each  Slate  wheic  a  ocholarahip  is  to  be 


bestowed,  wlui><-  duty  shall  be  the  piibliJiing, 
within  its  own  State,  of  information  relative  to 
the  scholarship,  the  eomideradoB  of  appUeatfaniS, 
and  the  award  to  the  best  qualified  applicant 

To  gather  and  disseminate  information  as  to 
adiolaiihips  anoag  eoostHaeat  SMOibers  of  the 
association. 

You  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
tliis  Committee  at  once  as  to  any  arrange- 
ments you  desire  to  noalee  for  die  academic 
year  1922-23,  if  our  assistance  is  required. 
If  you  have  any  problem  which  cannot 
be  settled  locally,  we  offer  you  such 
reasonable  cooperation  as  is  in  our  power, 
not  only  with  reference  to  stale  scholw* 
ships  but  also  in  regard  to  other  oppor> 
tunitif^  for  aid  at  Harvard. 

Will  you  please  see  titat  your  report  on 
scholardiip  activities  is  promptly  for- 
warded to  Mr.  George  A.  Morison,  '00, 
102  Wiscoosm  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.? 

J.  1).  Grrene.  '95, 
P.  P.  Chase,  '00, 
F.  A.  BoNNBit,  ^7, 
R.  M.  Nei^sox,  '13, 

W.  O.  BATCnEIJ)ER.  '05. 
Scholarship  Committee 
of  the  AsMteiated  Harvard  Ghba. 

THE  ALUMNI  APPOINTMENT  OFHCE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Blu-etin: 
A  recent  experience  with  the  Appoint* 

ment  Office  of  the  Har^•ard  Alumni  As- 
sociation lead*  me  to  wonder  whether 
Harvard  alumni  realize  the  scope  and 
plan,  and  the  efficiency  of  that  institution 
and  its  usefulne>!>  to  employers. 

I  am  not  a  Harvard  man,  nor  a  college 
man  of  any  sort,  so  1  venture  to  think 
that  I  may  speak  without  prejudice.  My 
experience  has  been  that  institutioaal  cm* 
ployment  ai:en(  it^.  L'cnerally,  work  on  the 
false  theory  that  the  chief  consideration 
is  the  need  of  an  applicant  for  work,  and 
not  the  need  of  the  job  for  the  ri§^  sort 
of  applii  ant. 

I  asked  you  to  L'et  me  a  man  for  an 
important  position.  You  told  roe  that  you 
had  turned  this  over  to  the  Appointment 
Offii  e.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  was  very 
miK  h  disappointed  when  I  heard  this.  I 
expected  that  the  office   would  send  me 
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young  men  who  needed  work,  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  fitted  for  the  work 

ur  nut. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  Miaa 
Morkt  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Appoint- 

men!  OflTice.  sent  me  three  men,  eadl  one 
of  them  individually  fitted  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  do  it  well.  The  first  man  would 
have  been  chosen,  but  for  failure  to  leave 
his  address,  something  for  which  the  Ap* 
pointment  OfTire  was  not  re«!pnnsiM»\  The 
second  man  was  almost  immediately  em- 
ployed, and  is  giving  complete  satisfac- 
tion.  The  third  man,  who  came  too  late 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  upon  me,  and 
seemed  so  well  equipped  for  the  line  of 
wolk,  that  I  recommended  him  to  anoAer 
concern  for  a  similar  position,  and  he  has 
been  inunediately  accepted. 

I  feel  that  you  would  be  justified  in 
pointing  out,  editorially,  to  the  readers  of 
the  Bulletin,  that  the  Appointment  OiBce 
is  exceptional  and  is  a  really  valuable  in- 
strument for  the  service  of  mipldver?- 
and  not  merely  the  customary  eleemosyn- 
ary institution  for  placing  worthy  young 
men. 

Mi.H-^  Mork  seems  to  have  a  rather,  if 
not,  indeed,  an  almost  unique  intuitive  ap- 
preciation of  the  requirements  of  a  posi- 
tion, of  the  men  who  will  meet  these  re- 
quirements, and  of  gauging  the  applicant 
to  fit  the  position. 

I  venture  to  write  this  letter  in  tribute 
to  excellent  work,  and  in  appreciation  of 
valuable  service  from  the  office. 

George  Woodbridce. 

Boston. 

ABOUT  THE  GLEE  CLUB 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  older 
Harvard  ulunmi  should  protest  against  the 
change  of  policy  which  haa  been  adopted 
by  the  Glee  Club,  but  it  seems  slran^'c  that 
so  recrat  a  pradnate  as  a  memlxT  of  the 
class  of  '18  should  voice  in  your  columns 
a  lament  at  the  passing  of  the  '^Harvard 
Medley,'*  as  he  calls  it,  and  its  illustrions 
and  hoary  con/reres,  "Australia,**  and  the 


"Little  Alabama  Coon.*'  If,  as  a  sop  to 
the  Cerberuses  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs,  Dr.  Davison  should  get  the  music 
of  the  **01d  Medley"  and  "Here's  to 
Johnny  Harvard"  out  of  Memorial  Hall 
garret  or  wherever  the  shelf  is  on  which 
thev  now  gather  dust,  it  would  be  a  step 
backward  ui  more  ways  than  one.  Think 
of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  and  then 
consider  "Johnny  Harvard,^'  in  the  chorus 
of  which  the  word  "drink"  is  repeated 
thirty-five  times!  And  as  for  "Australia," 
the  days  are  past  when  tme  can  be  legally 
"as  tight  as  a  new  pair  of  shoes.**  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
old  prads  f  rom  gathering  together  in  odd 
corners  of  the  Yard  on  Class  Day  and 
singing  all  the  sentimental  and  effervescent 
ditties  they  please,  with  or  without  legal 
stimulation.  As  for  the  modern  Harvard 
Glee-man,  he  simply  does  not  drink, — 
much,  and  he  loves  good  music;  and  the 
music  which  he  sings  cannot,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  asseveration,  be  heard  easily 
in  other  places. 

Donald  N.  Tweedy,  *12. 
New  York  City. 

NORTH  SHORE  HARVARD  CLUB 

A  meeting  of  the  North  Shore  Harvard  Club 
was  held  Thursday  evening,  March  23,  in  the 
loomt  of  tiM  Rotary  Qob  of  Sakm,  Msm.  About 
sixty  members  and  guests  were  present.  Dinner 
was  served  at  7  P.  iM.  Henry  Pennypacker, 
Chainnan  of  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Admi»- 
sion,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Ue  described 
the  rooming  and  eating  arrangemenSa  of  iho 
Freshman  Halls  by  which  the  members  of  the 
frafaman  class  at  Harvard  are  thrown  in  each 
other's  company  regardless  of  iheir  religkms 
creeds  or  iheir  material  wealth.  He  contrasled 
College  life  today  with  College  life  of  earlier 
days.  Hionas  E.  Oliver,  '98,  ptofetsor  at  tho 
I'niver'ity  of  Illinois,  spoke  of  the  differences 
between  Western  and  Eastern  colleges  in  the 
United  Stoles.   He  said  also  that  a  great  naay 

pr()f(>s(ir«  in  ASfstpm  colleges  arc  Harvard  men, 
James  Duncan  Phillips,  '97,  of  Topsfield, 
president  of  the  Club,  was  in  the  chair.  He  read 
a  letter  drafted  by  Albert  Boyden,  '94,  of  Bever- 
ly, which  will  be  sent  to  the  boys  who  are  ready 
to  graduate  from  the  high  schools  of  the  district 
covered  by  the  North  Shore  Qub.  The  letter 
ofns  the  avnoes  af  lie  local  Harvard  oomaiit- 
tees  ID  hd^g  boys  la  deeida  Whethar  or  not 
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xhtj  oflffat  to  go  to  coOefe.  and  if  to,  Wiieh  one 

is  ino*t  suitable  to  their  individual  n'''"^'!.  Ernest 
W.  Fellow*,  laperioleiident  of  the  achools  of 
dooeetier,  and  Cmrga  C  Vrtada,  •nperln- 
tendent  of  the  schools  of  ManchMtcr,  *rho  were 
pnaeot  as  guests,  satd  they  were  glad  that  the 
North  Shore  Qab  had  ben  wtiiiMd  haeamm 

it  could  be  of  fcreat  ftTt  ir^  to  yoailg  SMS  ibot 
to  go  to  college.  Ralph  P.  PanODt.  W,  of 
Gloucester,  spoke  of  thr»  (ilouce§ter  High  School 
and  what  the  North  Shore  Qub  might  do  for 
the  boys  there. 

President  Phillips  read  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
retciy  of  the  Harvard  Qah  of  Boston,  oatlining 
the  irfaaa  for  the  neetiitg  of  tfie  AaMdated  Har^ 
▼ard  Clubs  in  Boston  on  June  16  and  17.  The 
North  Shore  Club  adopted  the  model  of  the 
%raiid  Tailc,*'  ao  old  Salen  abip,  aa  Ae  dob 
anUem.    The  following  members  wre  present. 

Salem — L.  O.  Johnson,  '83;  F.  C.  Bobbins, 
M.D.  '92;  S.  H.  Batchelder.  '99;  W.  G.  Phippen, 
•00;  S.  F.  Vlalrotf,  '01;  J.  F-  I.angmaid,  '02; 
Francis  Brown,  04;  D.  L.  Fumess.  '04;  D.  C. 
Fiu,  '05;  W.  F.  Strangman.  D-M.D.  "06;  R.  E. 
Apthorp,  '06;  Samud  Freedman,  '09;  A.  W. 
Chiaholm,  12;  0.  W.  Dawson,  '12;  J.  C.  Tram- 
bull,  '12;  R.  S.  Willtins,  '12;  William  Berman. 
'15;  E.  C  Mack,  Jr^  'IS;  A.  H.  C  Brown,  '16; 
D.  P.  Pmy,  *16;  lain  Weddradge,  16;  W.  J. 
Sir,  D AT  D.  '16;  H.  P.  GoMatein,  IS;  C  F.  Al- 
len, Jr„  '21. 

Beaerly-^  P.  Whttt,  "95;  M.  It  Dadte^  Xfl; 
R.  R.  Davenport,  DJLD.  *20;  R.  E.  Stone,  MJ>. 
'as. 

Peabody— .\.  W.  Sim.  "86 ;  D  C.  Manning,  "06; 
J.  F.  Church.  '09;  J.  E.  Farley,  '16. 

Danvers— F.  "W.  Baldwin.  M.D  "86;  L  E 
.Smith,  '95:  I..  W.  Jenkins,  '%;  J.  Vi .  NichoU. 
'03;  £.  C  Kerana.  '04;  H.  S.  Clark.  D.M.D.  '04. 

Marblehead— Frederidc  Robinson,  Jr.,  '17. 

To|Mfidd-T.  L.  Jenkins  MJ>.  "90;  J.  D.  PhS- 

Wenharo— T.  C  Craig.  "87. 

Manchr.!,-r    W    H.  CooIi.^^;.^  Jr.,  14. 
Gloucester— G.  W.  Woodbury.'a6;  P.  P.  Moore, 
M.I>.  *99i  R.  P.  PaiMii%  "00;  WiUian  Mooie, 

DDINER  TO  HAMFORD  M«MB>EK*  '11 

The  New  York  Department  of  the  .\mcrican 
Legion  will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
arlvanla.  New  Yoriic  City,  on  April  29,  to  Han* 
for'!  MnrNidcr.  '11,  National  flommander  of  the 
Legion.  Provision  will  be  made  for  1,300  people 
at  the  dbmer,  bat  it  loeka  already  aa  thoa^  that 
number  of  places  would  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  A  large  number  of  distinguished 
goeata,  indodiag  Amy  and  Navy  ofieera,  public 
men,  edocators.  etc.,  have  accepted  invitations  to 
be  present.  Charles  Hann,  Jr.,  '11,  is  chairman 
of  tlie  eominittee  in  charge  of  the  dinner. 


HAKVAKD  CLUB  OF  BOSTON 

The  Harvard  Oub  of  BoMaa  ■iuMWmnaa  Aa 
following  enlertainBeola: 
Smdar.  Aprfl  2,  at  4  P.  M.— Coneert  by  the 

Harvard  Glee  Club.  Dr.  A.  T.  Davison,  conduc- 
tor. Ladies  will  be  admitted  wiien  accompanied 
by  meaaben  or  on  presentatkHi  of  apedal  cards 
of  ndmisaion. 

Wednesday,  .April  5,  at  830  P.  .\L-~ William 
Lyman  Underwood  will  give  an  illustrmted  leetoie 
on  "Hunting  with  Canoe  and  Camera  la  the 
BackwooJ*  of  New  Brunswick." 

Fridav.  .\pril  7,  at  830  P.  M.— Ptofeaaor  J. 
L.  Lowes  wiU  give  a  talk  on  "A  Pocn  ia  the 
Making." 

ThufMlay.  .\pril  13,  at  8.30  P.  M.— Concert  by 
the  Pierian  Sodality,  Walter  Piston,  conductor. 
Wednesday,  Aprfl  19,  at  8J0  P.  M.— Herbert 

H.  White.  "93,  will  give  an  account,  illustrated  by 
motion  pictures,  of  his  recent  trip  in  a  ketch  to 
tbe  Sanmvi  Idaada. 

Friday.  April  21,  at  830  P.  M.— Hammond  V. 
Havf*.  "R-l.  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Submarin'-  Signallinf:." 

We-dne»day.  .\pril  26,  at  8.30  P.  M.— Ernest 
Harold  Bayncs  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
«Oiir  Aaimd  Alliea  ia  Ibe  WorM  War." 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  HARVARD  CLUB 

The  Washington.  D  C ,  Harvard  Gub  hdd  its 
regular  monthly  mr^fting  at  the  L'nifcratty  Chb 
in  that  city  on  Tuesday,  March  21. 

Nine  new  members  were  elected,  and  die  eon* 
mittee*.  including  tho5»>  on  sclio]ar>hips  and 
scholarship  funds,  were  appointed.  An  enooorag- 
ing  report  was  made  by  tbe  special  ooraadttea 
which  has  in  r!'..irg**  the  arrangements  for  the 
concert  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  at  the  National 
Tlieatre  en  Unwsday,  April  20.  at  4.45  P.  M. 

An  aMr'-ss  on  "Aftermath  of  the  Washington 
Conference"  was  delivered  by  Frederic  William 
Wile,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  former 
representative  at  Berlin  of  the  London  Daily  Mdl, 
and  author  of  "Men  Around  the  Kaiser."  and 
other  books. 

Sixty-five  moabers  were  at  the  meeting.  A 
boffet  sapper  waa  aemd  wit  Ae  deaa; 

HARVARD  THIRD  IN  WRESTLING 

Harvard  was  third  in  the  New  England  inter- 
collegiate wrestling  championship  held  at  the 

Hrnn-nway  G>nin:!<iimi  l.i>t  Saturday  afternoon. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  first 
with  the  score  of  18  points;  Brvwa  waa  aeeoid 
with  17  point«:  Harvard,  third  with  10;  and 
Dartmouth,  last  with  3.  Benoni  Lockwood,  '22, 
was  the  only  Harvard  wrestler  who  won  in  the 
final«;  he  won  a  fl'X-i^ion  in  the  heavyweight 
class  after  twelve  minutes  of  well-matched  wrest- 
ling with  Imlay  of  Brown. 
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THE  squa&h  gune  that  is  played  in  New 
York  City  between  the  college  dubt 
is  s<|iiash  tennis,  which  is  very  different 
from,  and  an  infinitely  (aster  game  than, 
tqaaA  racquets,  which  is  played  in  and 
around  Bo?ton.  Thr  Han-ard  Club  of  New  York 
hat  alwaya  been  the  leader  in  the  squash  tennis 
warld.  Witli  two  exceptions,  all  die  national 
chjmpions  have  been  Harvard  mpn,  and  with  two, 
or  possibly  three,  exceptions.  Harvard  men  have 
Metropolitmn  Leagne  team  champion* 
»hip.  There  have  always  been  more  Harvard 
men  among  the  first  ten  of  the  national  ranking 
VtU  than  graduates  of  any  other  college.  Har- 
wfa  sopremacj,  however,  b  being  threatened 
nore  serioiMly  every  year.  It  was  in  the  national 
toumament  recently  held  that  the  championship 
I^i^<><^l  out  of  the  Club  for  the  second  time. 
Hirvard  is  not  developing  enough  younp  players. 
Of  the  Harvard  Class  "A"  Metropolitan  League 
tsoa  which  won  the  league  championship  in  the 
'irly  par!  of  Fchniarv,  considering  the  regular 
meoibers,  one  man  was  graduated  in  1904,  one 
in  int,  one  in  1909,  one  in  1911,  and  two  in 
1916;  and  in  the  dfciding  match  if  the  ^'-ric-j, 
in  order  to  put  the  very  best  team  in  the  field,  a 
■cadtei  of  tlie  daaa  of  1905  was  prevailed  upon 

to  play. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  undergraduate 
who  plays  at  all  it  confined  to  squash  racqueu 
1  the  College  courts.  At  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Colanbia  the  college  game  it  aqoash  tennia^  ao 
Ait  the  young  graduate  who  settles  in  New  York 
bis  already  had  four  years*  experience  and  piaiO* 
lice  when  he  reaches  that  city.  The  best  ex- 
tfflple  of  this  is  Thomas  Coward  of  the  Yale 
Oub  who  had  just  defeated  our  F.  van  S.  Hyde, 
"16.  for  the  champion'<hip.  Mr.  Coward  was  in 
the  class  of  1919  at  Yale  where  be  had  played 
(or  fe«r  years.  It  is  mueh  easier  for  a  man  to 
Inquire  profiri«-ncy  in  a  name  such  as  »qua<ih 
tennis  during  the  years  at  college  than  later  on. 

la  erder  to  aid  the  Harravd  Cloli  of  Nevr  York 
City  in  continuing  to  hold  its  leadership  in  the 
*>inaah  world,  it  is  suggested  that  some  of  the 
esarla  in  the  old  Randolph  Tennis  dub  be 
taraed  into  reputation  squash  tennis  court*,  and 
that  aadergraduates  from  New  Y'ork  give  more 
•Iteation  to  this  game,  so  that  they  may  be  itt  a 
position  to  hold  their  own  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Qaas  "A"  players  in  New  York  City. 

The  Yale  men  maintain  a  constant  interest  in 
the  game  by  sending  teama  from  the  New  York 
Yale  Qub  to  play  a  team  composed  of  the  pick 


of  the  undergraduates,  and  during  vacations  the 
undergra<luat<-s  go  to  Now  York  ood  challenge 

the  Yale  Club. 

The  outstanding  Harvard  player  is  Fillmore 
van  S.  Hyde,  '16.  Hyde  baa  twice  won  the 
national  championship  and  was  only  barely  de- 
feated in  the  finals  by  Mr.  Coward.  The  very 
severe  match  in  whicb  Hyde  defeated  Jay  Goidd 
in  tin-  •ir-mi-finals  two  days  before  the  final  round 
tired  him  so  that  he  was  not  at  his  best  when  he 
lost  the  title.  He  haa  never  been  defeated  ia 
competition  in  the  past  two  years  until  this  laat 
match.  A  phenomenally  long  reach  gives  him 
a  great  advantage,  but  his  game  may  best  be 
described  by  saying  that  he  cxcells  in  every  de- 
partment and  aspect  of  the  game.  Perhaps  his 
most  predominating  feature  is  his  control  and 
use  of  a  change  of  pace  and  placement  shots.  In 
these  he  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  Througlwut  the 
year  he  has  played  No.  1  on  the  Harvard  Club, 
Qaaa  *'A"  team,  the  Metropolitan  championa,  and 
was  ranked  No.  1  on  the  national  list. 

The  second  Harvard  Club  player  is  Anderson 
Dana,  *11.  He  hat  been  nitttter>up  in  the  nation- 
al  championship  three  times  without  being  able 
to  pull  off  ibe  main  event.  Lack  of  a  well  de- 
vdoped  offense  is  probably  the  oauae  of  his  fail- 
ure to  Cf)me  throui;li,  as  his  defense  and  "getting** 
ability  are  the  equal  of  any  one's.  During  the 
past  season  Dana  played  No.  2  on  the  Club  team 
and  was  ranked  No.  4  on  the  national  list. 

The  third  man  is  John  W.  Appel,  Jr.,  '06.  Id 
1919  Appel  was  national  champion,  but  business 
haa  prevented  his  playing  much  of  recent  years, 
so  his  game  has  suffered.  He  is  a  very  hard 
hitter,  and  is  remarkable  fast  in  the  court,  par- 
ticularly for  a  man  who  weighs  more  than  200 
pounds.  His  game  used  to  he  noted  for  its  un- 
varying steadiness,  but  be  is  inclined  to  be  a 
little  wild  at  the  present  time,  finding  the  tell 
tale  or  hitting  above  the  line  too  often.  Appel 
played  No.  3  on  the  team  during  most  of  the 
year,  and  was  rated  No.  9  on  the  list. 

Mtliough  he  played  in  only  one  team  match, 
the  next  ranking  player  is  probably  W.  Prentice 
Sanger.  *05.  He  has  been  playing  in  fast  com- 
pany longer  than  any  other  Harvard  man  who  is 
Still  active  in  the  game.  Sanger  is  a  very  ag- 
gressive player  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  game  and  court.  His  game  is  very  well  bal- 
anced, so  that  he  is  always  a  difficult  man  to  beat 
Besides  the  one  team  match  in  which  he  suc- 
c^uUy  participated,  his  only  other  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  national  tournament  in 
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vrhich  he  was  a  semi-finalist,  being  defeated  by 
Mr.  Coward,  the  champion,  after  a  thoroughly 
contested  match. 

Another  man  who  has  played  ver\'  little  during 
the  past  season  but  who  should  he  mentioned 
next  is  Hewitt  Morgan,  '17.  He  is  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  players  and  would 
shortly  become  one  of  the  highest-ranking  men 
in  the  game  if  he  would  restrict  himself  to  it. 
While  at  College,  however,  Morgan  started  play- 
ing squash  racquets  and  continues  with  the  game 
now  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  squash.  His 
style  most  nearly  approaches  Hyde's,  as  his 
racquet  work  is  almost  perfect.  If  he  had 
played  only  squash  at  College  he  would  now  be 
a  very  serious  contender  for  the  championship. 
Morgan  played  in  only  two  or  three  team  matches 
during  the  year  hut  was  successful  in  every  one. 

Then  come  Ralph  G.  Coburn,  "04,  Putnam  M. 
Morrison,  '09,  and  Frederick  S.  Whitlock,  '16. 
The  two  older  men  have  been  playing  Class  "A" 
squash  for  a  number  of  years,  with  varying  suc- 
cess. Coburn  is  much  the  same  type  of  player 
as  .^ppel,  but  lacks  the  latter's  steadiness  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  court.  Morrison  is  a  left-handed 
player,  one  of  the  beet  in  the  game,  but  is  too 
erratic  to  be  ranked  at  the  top.  Whitlock  has 
possibilities  as  a  player.  He  has  excellent  form, 
uses  his  racquet  well,  but  is  inclined  to  be  care- 
less about  his  play.  He  is  improving  and  has 
already  proved  himself  a  valuable  player  on  the 
Club  te^m. 

The  Harvard  Club  "B"  team,  also,   was  the 


champion  of  its  division.  It  went  through  thfr 
season  without  a  defeat,  and  George  Abbott,  '17,. 
who  played  No.  1  and  No.  2,  alternating  with 
W.  F.  Robinson,  '18.  won  the  aational  Clam  "B** 
championship.  Abbot  is  a  promising  player, 
who,  with  a  little  more  experience,  will  do  very 
well  in  Class  "A." 

Another  Class  "B"  roan  is  W.  F.  Robinson,*l£, 
who  is  a  brilliant  court  strategist,  with  good 
control  of  the  ball  and  a  clever  change  of  pace. 
Then  there  are  C.  F.  Fuller,  '18,  who  is  a  rerj 
hard  hitter,  William  Rand,  Jr.,  '17,  R.  C.  Rand, 
'19,  GrDver  O'Neill,  '16.  W.  M.  Carson,  '14,  and 
John  Milholland,  '14,  all  of  whom  have  played  on 
ihf  Class  "B"  team. 

If  all  of  the  men  just  mentioned  had  had  four 
years'  practice  and  instruction  under  a  good 
professional  while  at  College  they  would  not  now 
\>r  Class  "B"  men,  but  would  be  pushing  some 
of  the  highest  ranking  players  out  of  their  poji- 
tions,  and  the  Harvard  Club's  supremacy  in  the 
game  would  not  be  open  to  question. 

SPRING  PRESCRIBED  ATHLETICS 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training  oCTer* 
nine  forms  of  athletics  for  the  freshman  class  for 
the  spring  season:  baseball,  track,  crew,  tennis* 
handball,  lacrosse,  boxing,  fencing,  and  gym- 
nasium work.  Coach  Young  has  charge  of  the 
baseball,  and  practice  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  A  squad  of  about  thirty  players  will 
be  retained  for  the  major  part  of  the  season. 
I'hose  who  are  dropped  from  the  squad  must 
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cllOM  aome  other  form  of  exercise,  for  then  will 
bo  no  interdonnilor)-  baseball  this  spring  for  MM 
wbo  do  not  play  on  the  frc&hmsn  team. 

Fteabauut  etew  practice  has  been  going  on  for 
a  month  or  more  under  the  diieciko  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  Coach  Bert  Hainea.  Freahmen  wbo 
want  to  row  bat  have  no  time  for  regular  crew 
praetiea  may  nae  aini^  abeUa  three  timet  a  week 
from  the  Weld  Boatbooae. 

Freshman  track  practice  under  the  direction  of 
Coaches  Bingham  and  Farrell  began  on  Soldiers 
Fidd  laat  Monday.  The  temda  coiuta  on  Sol* 
diers  Field  will  soon  be  ready  for  nse.  Lacrosse, 
bandbaU,  boxing,  and  fencing  will  continue 
vnlil  late  in  the  spring.  The  regular  five  o*cIock 
pymnasium  clasa  will  be  continues!  at  the  Fresh- 
man Gymnasium.  Inter-dormitory  competitions 
will  be  hold  dlia  ^ifof  kt  tnak,  rowing,  and 
handball. 

SPRING  TRACK  PRACTICE  BBGINS 

Spring  practice  for  the  Harvard  track  teams 
began  laat  Monday  afternoon.  All  tbe  unhreraity 
and  IrealiBun  oaadidatea  met  at  dw  Lodcar 
Building  on  Soldiers  Field  to  hear  Coach  Bfalg* 
ham  outline  the  plans  for  the  season.  Coadi 
Bfaigham  will  be  fai  charge  of  the  mnnen;  Coadt 
Farrell,  of  the  track  event  men ;  and  Coacb  If ik> 
kola,  of  the  discus  and  javelin  throwing. 

The  track  squad  will  leave  Cambridge  on  the 
spring  trip  this  year  on  Saturday,  April  15,  and 
tmll  have  a  meet  with  the  University  of  Virginia 
team  on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  I'ni- 
veraity  of  Virginia,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
and  Harvard  will  then  have  a  triangular  meet 
on  Saturday,  April  22,  at  Annapolis.  Track 
gamea  be  held  every  Saturday  after  tbe 
April  receaa.  Hairard  and  Yde  will  compete  on 
Soldiers  Reld  on  May  13,  and  Harvard  and 
Princeton  at  Princeton  on  May  20.  The  season 
win  end  with  Oa  latmaolki^  meet  ia  the 
Stadiam  on  May  26  and  27. 

LACROSSE  PitACTlCE  OUTDOORS 
Tbe  lacrosse  aqttad,  which  has  been  practis* 

Ing  indoors  in  the  baseball  cage  for  some  time, 
had  its  first  outdoor  practice  for  the  season  on 
Soldiers  fidd  on  Wednesday,  March  22.  About 
forty-five  men  are  candidates  for  the  university 
team,  and  about  twenty-five  for  the  freshman 
team. 

Tbe  following  men  who  won  their  insignia  last 
year  are  available  this  yesr:  Captain  T.  C. 
Pratt.  '22.  W.  S.  Lindaley,  '23.  E.  H.  Wobber, 
*22,  J.  R.  Dallinger,  "22,  R.  P.  Kantor,  '23,  D.  H. 
Treanor,  3  Eng.  S.,  E.  W.  Lord,  '23,  W.  E.  Wert- 
man,  '22,  C.  I,  Nunnecker,  '23.  C.  \  Tierney. 
'22,  tbe  cover-point  on  laat  year's  team,  may  be 
pravanted  frsai  pkqrkig  dds  year  by  his  crew 
work* 


FOR  ATHLETIC  REFORMS 

Two  important  steps  tending  to  correct 

the  excesses  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
were  taken  last  week.  On  Saturday  a  meet* 
ing  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dents  of  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Harvard,  re- 
spectively, was  held  in  New  York  City.  The 
representatives  of  each  institution  were: 

Princeton — Professor  Howard  McClena> 
han,  *9S,  Dean  of  the  Collq^  ehaimum  of 
the  Faculty  Committrr  on  Outdoor  Sports 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  Athletic  Association;  H.  B.  Thomp- 
son,  *77,  Life  Tnwtee  of  the  College  and 
chairman  of  the  Endowment  Committee; 
W.  E.  Hope.  '01,  Alumni  Trustee  and 
chairman  of  the  Graduate  CounciL 

Yale — F.  W.  Allen,  '00,  a  former  cap- 
tain of  the  crew  and  now  chairman  of  the 

Graduate  Rowing  Committee;  G.  G.  Ma- 
son. "88  Shcf.,  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Advisory  Board  and  a  member  of  the 
Corporation;  Profeaaor  C.  W.  Mendall, 
'04,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

Harvaiil — Professor  C.  N.  Greenough, 
''98,  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  mem* 
lier  of  the  Athletic  Committee;  Professor 
Roger  I.  Lee,  '02,  M.D.  '05,  a  member  of 
the  Athletic  Committee;  Stephen  Galatti, 
*10.  Professor  Greenough  was  duMen 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  was  decided  on  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  Presidents  Hibben,  An- 
gell,  and  Lowell.  The  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  it  was  given  out  by  the 
authorities  of  each  collppc: 

"The  men  appointed  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  broader  interests  of  ath- 
letics in  their  relation  to  university  edu* 
cation  quite  as  much  as  the  technical 
problems  connected  with  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  branches  of 
college  sports.  It  ia  hoped  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  a 
new  and  better  spirit  may  be  introduced 
into  the  conduct  of  athletics  and  that  ways 
may  be  found  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
any  abuses  which  may  have  crept  in.  The 
delegates  will  meet  in  New  Yoric  and  will 
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Imld  siilisi'ijiirnf  <-niift'rpnce^  if  necesaary 
until  ihcir  work  is  completed.** 

Moreover^  the  undergraduates  of  the 
three  institutions  have  been  at  work.  Rep- 
resentatives of  till'  DnUy  Princelon'ian,  the 
Yale  A'cus,  ami  tiio  Harvard  Crimson,  tp- 
spetlively,  met  in  New  York  on  March  18, 
and,  independent  of  the  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  colleges,  adopted 
'the  following  program: 

1.  There  shall  he  no  football  practice  organ- 
ized under  the  supervision  of  either  of  the  three 
colleges  before  the  fofiiul  opening  of  oollege  in 
the  fall. 

2.  The  ao-called  interseetional  gaines  shall  be 
;«holi8hed.    No  football  games  shall  hr  played  by 
Yde,  Princeton,  or  Harvard  except  at  New  Hav- 
^  Priacetoo,  or  Caadiridce. 

3.  A  cemmittoe  of  the  three  colleges  on 
eligibllitf  ahall  be  formed,  to  which  all  candi- 
dates for  major  sports  moat  submit  a  signed 
statement  of  their  amateur  standing  and  of  the 
wurcea  of  their  financial  maintenance  at  college. 
This  ooounitlee  shall  draw  up  an  diglbiBtf  code 
and  pass  on  the  standing  of  every  man  before 
he  enters  compotition.  The  one-year  eligibility 
rule  shall  continue  in  effect. 

4.  No  athlete  transferring  from  another  ool- 
lege may  compete  in  -a  major  sport  until  he  shall 
have  passed  the  entrance  examinations  of  Yllo, 
Princeton,  or  Harvard,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  No  coach  shall  sit  on  (he  mdeline  bench  or 
communicatp  >\ith  the  players  on  the  field  or  on 
the  bench  during  the  periods  of  play. 

6.  Orgaaiaed  soouttag  diall  he  abolished. 

In  addition,  the  Yide  News  has  suggested 
that  the  schedule  of  each  of  the  football 
teams  shall  ronsist  of  unlv  six  games,  in- 
stead of  nine  or  ten  as  at  present,  and  the 
Crimson  has  gone  a  step  furdier  by  pro* 
posing  that  imly  five  games  shall  be  play- 
ed each  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OFHCJERS 

James  Gordon  Gilkey,  '12,  minister  of  the  Sec- 

yOn<I  Congregational  Church  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
spoke  on  **A  Rational  Religion  for  the  College 
Man**  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harrnid 
Christian  Association  held  at  Phillips  Brooke 
House  recently.  The  officers  oi  the  Christian 
Associatimi  elected  at  that  meeting  to  serve  for 
one  year  from  April  1  are:  President,  P.  E.  Wil- 
son, '23,  of  East  Gloucester;  vice-president,  K. 
B.  Lucas,  '23.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  seeietary,  W. 
L.  White,  *24,  of  Emporia,  Kan.;  treasurer,  J.  R. 
Flather,  '23,  of  Lowell. 


THE  WIRELESS  CLUB 
The  Harvard  Wireless  Club  is  again  in  active 
operation.  It  now  lus  in  the  basement  of  West- 
morly  Hall  a  transmission  set  which  will  send  400 
or  500  miles,  and  a  receiving  set  which  can  pick 
up  messages  from  any  part  of  the  United  Stales 
east  of  tint  Mississippi  River. 

Flans  were  discussed  last  year  for  a  regular 
system  of  intercollegiate  news  service  by  wire- 
less between  Dartmouth,  Brown,  Princeton,  Yale, 
Tufts,  and  Harvard.  It  is  possible  that  snch  a 
Ser\'ice  may  he  inauguratfil  tlii-^  yf.n. 

The  officers  of  the  Harvard  Wireless  Club  are: 
Piesident.  Professor  G.  W.  Pierce,  Director  of 
the  Criift  High-Ten-*ion  Laboratory;  manacfr,  K. 
B.  Rowell,  2  Eng.  S.,  of  Waltham;  chief  operator, 
A.  M.  Hughes,  1  Eng.  S.,  of  Belmont;  secretarf> 
treasurer,  J.  M.  Wells,  "25,  of  Soaihbridge. 

WILLIAM  RELDEN  NOBLE  LECTURES 

Rev.  John  Kelnian,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City, 
will  give  the  William  Bdden  NoUe  Leetores  tUe 
year.  His  subject  will  he:  "Prophets  of  Yester- 
day and  Their  Message  for  Today;  the  Religious 
Mes^-ige  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Metthew  Arnold,  and 
Robert  Browning."  The  lectures  will  be  given 
on  April  10.  11,  12,  24,  2.i,  and  26. 

Th<  :<e  lectures  wecs  established  in  1898  on  a 
foundation  in  memory  of  William  Bdden  Noble, 
*85.  Among  the  lecturers  have  been  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "80.  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer, 
Bishop  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Dr.  Wilfred  T. 
Greofdl,  and  Biabop  Charles  H.  Brent  No 
lectures  have  been  given  since  1918. 

READING  BY  PROFESSOR  COPELAND 

Professor  C.  T.  Copeland  of  ;hf  Ejigliah  Do» 
partmeat  gave  a  brief  talk  on  Sir  Jamat  IL 

Barrfe  and  a  reading  from  Barrie's  woiIcb  and 

those  of  John  Masefield,  in  the  Dining  Room  of 
the  Harvard  Union  on  the  evening  of  March  23. 
The  reading  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Graduate  School  of  Educition,  and  was  open  OB^ 
to  students  at  that  School  and  their  friends. 

TO  PRODUCE  **BERANGER** 
The  Harvard  Dramatie  Qub  will  prodnoe 
Sacha  Gultry'a  "BAranger^  at  Brattle  Hall,  Cam* 

bridge,  on  May  8,  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  Boston, 
on  May  10,  and  at  Brattle  Hall  again  on  May 
It  Howard  Fliillipe,  "23,  of  Orlrado,  fls..  Is 
translating  the  play. 

CLASS  DAY  TICKET  DESIGNS 

J.  If.  Fames,  '22,  of  Cambridge,  has  deaipnr-,1 
the  Yard,  Stadium,  and  Memorial  Hall  tickeu 
for  Qass  Day.  William  Whitman,  3d.,  "22,  of 
Boston,  has  written  the  words  for  As  baoes' 

laureate  hymn. 
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PREP  ARE  FOR  FRESHMAN  JUBOfE 

About  11~>  frt'^hmen  attended  tll«  fint  meeting 
of  the  frcsiiman  dormitory  choruses  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  15  in  preparation  for  the  Freshman 
Jubilee.  Smith  Halls  were  representeil  liy  sev- 
enty'five  men  and  Gore  and  Sundish  by  thirty 
men  each.  W.  M.  Houghton,  "22,  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  led  the  singing  in  Smith  Halls;  R.  P. 
Bullard,  '24^  of  Melroae  Highlands,  in  Standish; 
and  Dallas  Blair<Sinith,  "24,  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
in  Gore  A.  W.  Wright,  '17,  3  Med.,  is  saper- 
vising  the  work  of  all  the  dormitories. 

HELPt  POUCEI 

O'Brien  and  Saltomstall. 
Insulting  Comparison  of  tiie  Two  District  At- 
torneys by  the  Harvard  Alnmni  Bulletin. 

Our  attention  has  been  call<  J  lo  a  statement 
in  the  Harvaro  Alumni  Bullkhn  in  the  issue 
of  March  16.  It  is  in  an  editorial  diseossing  the 
appointment  of  E.  P.  Saltonstall  ami  T.  C. 
O'Brien  for  the  office  of  district  attorney  for 
Middlesex  and  Suffolk  counties.  After  a  dis- 
sertation upon  Mr.  Saltonstall's  anc-icnt  family, 
which  probably  goes  back  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
and  his  social  conneotions,  the  Bulletin  says: 

"Saltonstall,  now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
bar,  made  a  great  financial  sacrifice  when,  con- 
trary to  his  own  desires  and  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  he  accepted  the  appointment  from 
Covanior  Cox.  O'Brien,  possessing  a  sense  of 
pnblio  duty  no  less  than  Saltonstall's,  was, 
doiditless,  glad  to  receive  the  salary  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Suffolk  County." 

So  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Sait()nstall  is  a  he 
man  and  we  presume,  therefore,  that  if  he  has 
read  this  nauseating  stuff  about  hioiidf,  he  fdt 
when  he  read  it  as  tf  ha  were  takfaig  an 
emetic. 

We  ought  lo  say  that  evidently  there  was  no 
intention  by  the  author  of  the  article  to  insult 
District  Attorney  O'Brien,  in  whom,  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  the  author  took  some  pride.  But 
the  flunky  who  wrote  this  editorial  probably  did 
not  know  that  he  had  made  an  insulting  com- 
parison. Hp  pr(il)ably  wears  a  monaclc;  favors 
the  Four-Party  treaty  pact;  thinks  that  the  British 
•heoM  be  lorgiven  their  debts  to  ns  and  should 

be  allowed  to  protecl  us  ag.itnst  th*-  wicke<l  na- 
tions of  the  world;  would  suppress  the  Doclara- 
tkMi  of  Independenoe,  because  it  recites  British 
atrocities  against  us;  would  alter  the  histor>-  of 
the  revolution,  because  the  British  do  not  like  it, 
and  would  also  revene  the  results  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

They  have  a  lot  of  such  creatures  at  Harvard, 
don't  you  know! 

As  to  the  idea  that  our  alleged  aristocrats  have 
to  be  dragged  into  pnblip  eiioe  by  oxen  and 
dnioa,  we  want  to  asame  a  gnlllila  public  that 


it  is  a  myth.   Our  alleged  aristocrats  get  into 

public  office  by  virtue  of  pulling  and  hauling 
such  as  would  make  an  alleged  plebeian  blush 
.with  shame. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  ?  sltonst  ill  pulled  and 
hauled  to  get  into  his  office,  but  the  idea  that  he 
was  dragged  in  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and 
very  much  against  his  wisli  must  make  even  Mr. 
Saltonstall  himself  smile.    [Boston  American.] 

CALENDAR 

Fnin^Y,  March  31. 

Intercollegiate  gymnastic  meet  at  M.  I.  T. 

Fencing,  Intercollegiates,  at  New  York  City. 

Social  Service  Dinner  and  Conference,  Harvard 
Union,  6.15  P.  M.;  .speaker  Robert  A  Woods  of 
South  End  House  on  "The  Future  of  Setdenenis. 
and  the  College  Man.** 

Concert  (under  the  auspices  of  the  IKvwkm  of 
Music),  the  American  String  Quartet,  a-^i~!i-J  Iiy 
Heinrich  Cebhard,  pianist;  Music  Building,  8 
P.  M.  The  proeeedb  will  go  to  the  Cambridge 
Chapter  of  the  American  Re<l  Cross  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Cambridge  men  who  were  disabled 
in  the  War. 

Sunday,  Apbil  2. 

Appleton  Chapel  service,  11  A.  M.,  preaober 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  FrMliinghara,  minister  of  the 
Arlington  .Street  rhurcb,  Boston. 

Lecture  on  "The  Care  of  the  Skin  and  Some 
of  its  Gemaion  Diseaoea,**  by  Dr.  E.  Lawrence 
Oliver.  Harvard  Medical  Sehool,  Longwood  Ave., 
Boston,  4  P.  M. 

MONOAY,  .\PRJL  3. 
Lecture  on  "Walt  Whitman,"  by  Professor 
Bliss  Perry,  Sanders  Theatre,  4.30  P.  M.,  for  the 
RadcUffe  Endewmeat  Fund.    Tickets  at  $1.S0 
each  win  be  on  sale  at  the  doer. 

WK.nNFSDAY,  .April  5. 
Arthur     biting  concert.  Music  Building.  8.15 
P.  .M. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  As- 
sociation, Harvard  Union,  6.15  P.  M.;  John  F. 
Moors,  "Sa,  will  speak  on  "Puhlic  Service." 

Lecture  on  "La  famille  orientale^**  by  Profes- 
sor Emlle  F.  Gsutier.  Fogg  Art  Museum,  4.30 
P.M. 

Lecture  on  "Les  Universitcs  du  Sud-Ouest 
La  Via  des  Audlants,"  by  Prefesaor  Jacques 

Cavalier,  Exchange  Professor  of  Engineering 
from  France,  Pierce  Hall,  8  P.  M.,  open  to  the 
public 

Thlrsday,  Avril  6. 
Boston,  Symphony  OrdieBtra  Concert,  Sanders 
Theatre,  8  P.  M. 

Sunday,  .April  9. 
.\ppIcton  Chape!  Service,  11  A.  M.,  preache|- 
Rev.  Harold  Edwin  Balme  Speight,  Minister  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boeleii. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


The  Aloiniii  AMoci4tion  on  request  will  give  the  addreMe*  of  Hamrd  men. 


YvV  ^^'illiHtn  M.  Courtis's  new  addsCM  it  620 
Parkview  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

"83— William  H.  Williams  is  rector  of  the 
(Episcopal)  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangeliit 
at  Duxbury.  Mass. 

*88  -Ri.  Key.  Herman  Psfe,  PfOtealant  Episco- 
pal Bithop  of  Spokane,  praached  at  the  week- 
day noon  ierricea  In  St  PanTa  Cathedral,  Botton, 

last  week. 

*94— The  Univereity  of  Toulouae  haa  conferred 
the  honorarr  degree  of  LLD.  on  J.  D.  M.  F«id, 

A.M.  '9S.  Ph.D.  '97.  Smith  Professor  of  (be 
French  and  Spanish  Languages,  and  now  the 
Harvard  Exchange  Piefeasor  with  France. 

'9.'i~FJisr  R.  Pier,  wife  of  Arthur  S.  Pier,  edi- 
tor of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Youth^s  Companion^  died 
at  her  home  in  Milton  on  March  25.  She  is  snr- 
vived  by  her  huaftand  and  a  young  son  and 
daujihter. 

^99— Frank  W.  C  Heieey,  AJd.  '00.  inatmcler 
in  English  at  Harvard,  gave  a  lecture  at  die  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  on  March  26  on  "Mo<lern 
American  Dramatists:  Augustus  Thomas."  The 
lectore  was  one  ef  the  ooune  provided  hy  Uie 
Drama  League. 

*00 — Carl  S.  Oakman  has  moved  from  Detroit 
to  OUeafoi,  vdien  he  b  preddent  and  general 
manager  ef  the  Wilson  Laboratories,  man^aolnr- 
ing  chemista,  4221-S  South  Western  Avr. 

'01 — Henry  W.  Keene  is  living  in  Hingham, 
Mass.    His  mailing  address  there  is  Miles  Road. 

'01— Henry  N.  Sanborn  ia  librarian  of  the 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  PnltUc  Library  and  Reading 


yn — ^Alexander  M.  Stewart  will  be  thia  year 

a  director  of  a  summer  camp  for  boyt  CaUed 
Cantp  Esker,  at  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 
"Ol-^tebert  H.  Wataon,   196  Weet  Grand 

Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich  .  ia  superintendent  of 
the  blaat  furnaces  of  the  Kurd  Motor  Co. 

yU — Clurles  R.  Stevenson  is  president  of  the 
Stevenson  Corponlion»  120  Broadwayt  New  York 

City. 

ya  J.  Frederick  Krokyn  ia  an  arehiteet  at  7 
State  St,  Boston. 

*03 — RuTus  A.  Mcllhenny  ia  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing.   His  address  is  Avery  Island,  La. 

'06— Charles  Putnam  Middleton  represents  S. 
W.  Strans  ft  Co.,  inveetment  bonds,  of  New  York, 
in  .Sf  attlf.  \^ash..  at  71  Madison  .St.  Nfiddleton 
still  retains  his  membership  in  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange.  His  home  addrns  ia  S306  Stone  Way, 
Seattle. 


B..\.S.  "06 — Stanlry  F.  Morse,  consulting  agri- 
cultural engineer,  has  opened  an  oEBce  at  82  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City.  His  Southern  office  will  be 
handled  by  the  Morse  Agricultural  Servioe^  1412 
Hibernia  Building,  New  Orleans. 

Dv.  '06-07 — Allan  W.  Cooke  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston.  He  was  for  seventeen  years  a  mnrion 
priest  and  professor  of  throlopy  in  Japan. 

'07— Philip  C.  Brown  is  president  of  L  B. 
Winiama  ft  Sons,  mannfactnren  of  leather  bdt- 
ing.  Dover.  N.  H. 

'07 — John  F.  Callahan,  Jr.,  is  superintendent  of 
constmetion  with  the  Willede  Co.  His  maiUng 
address  is  120  West  4«th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'07 — Gilbert  L.  Clark  is  a  chemist  with  the 
Smith  Paper  Co.,  I^,  Mass. 

'07 — William  W.  Col  ton  is  general  manager  of 
the  new  Trumbull  Hospital,  Brookline,  Mass., 
wUch  is  conducted  by  the  Hospital  Corporation 
of  Maaaachuaetta.  His  home  addreia  ia  309  Belle- 
vne  St.,  Newton,  Maia. 

"07  \rthur  F.  Conast  la  in  charge  of  the  Re. 
search  Division  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Inati- 
tutc.  Aster  Place,  New  York  Qty. 

'07— George  E.  Doyen.  M.C.E.  '08,  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  chief  engineer  of  the  Old  Colony 
Steamauto  Corporation,  54S  Weet  90th  St,  New 
York  City. 

'07— Bradford  W.  Drake,  Jr.,  is  sales  manager 
for  the  Qoahauf  RnUier  Ce^  North  Broohfield, 
Mass. 

*07— Ralph  H.  Hall,  is  manager  of  the  United 
Paprr  Co.,  East  Braintree.  Maaa. 

"O?— Edward  D.  Kinney  is  Asaociale  Profceaor 
of  Metalhtri^  Chemistry  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kan 

'07— Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Jr.,  LLB.  UO,  of 
Boston,  and  Warren  Modey,  1N>  aailed  from  New 
York,  March  10  on  the  "Olympic,"  to  visit  Ed- 
ward M.  Pickman,  Dudley  Pickman's  brother, 
who  is  studying  abroad. 

"07— John  F.  Ru«sell.  Jr.,  is  in  the  investment 
banking  business  with  Eastman,  Dillon  &  Co., 
71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

'O? — George  A.  Schneider  is  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  of  Illinois.  His  address 
is  139  No.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'07— The  address  of  George  B.  Simmons  ia  in 
care  of  the  Proctor  ft  Gamble  Diatribnting  Co, 
1211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  P«. 

'07— Gordon  W.  Waller  is  now  living  ia  hia 
own  heme,  recently  completed,  at  d08  Gvowa  St,, 
Morrisville,  Pa.  He  ia  asaittant  win  mill  anper- 
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intendent  at  Jollll  A.  Roddilll't  Smm  Co.,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
XIT-^CIutrles  O.  Wellinfton  i*  aa  iaduMritl 

engineer  and  accountant  with  ScofaU,  WeHinglBin 
A  Co.,  110  State  St^  Bo»ton. 
"06  Cuy  Emenon  hu  bc^  appointed  exeeu- 

tive  manager  of  the  Coi\vention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  New 
Yofk  City  next  October.  This  gathering,  it  is 
expected,  will  he  the  most  important  of  its  kind 
ever  held.  Tiie  bankers  meet  in  New  York  about 
once  in  twenty  yearo,  and  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  bankers  in  charge  are  sparing  no  effort 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  occaaion. 

'08 — Cordon  G.  Glasa  is  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
neao  at  2  Rector  St,  New  York  City.  He  ia  liv- 
ing in  Greenwicli,  Conn. 

'08 — Major  William  J  Mack  has  r>>-<'ntly  r-- 
signed  his  position  as  impartial  chairman  of  one 
of  dm  leadBag  trade  organbations  in  Geveland. 
Since  his  return  from  France  he  has  discon- 
tinued his  law  prsoiice  in  Chicago  with  his 
brother,  Robert  T.  Mack,  D8,  aftd  is  devoting 
Ilimself  to  industrial  relations. 

— Richard  Milton  has  recently  been  elected 
s<>cond  vice-president  of  the  Jordan  Manh  Cb^ 
department  store,  Boston. 

XIB — Clarence  C.  Pell  is  with  Strong,  Sturgis 
&  Co.,  brokers,  36  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

'OS-^Wanea  D.  RoUuns  has  been  appointed 
couacinor  of  the  United  States  Enboasy  at  Ber* 
Ijn.  He  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  senice  sue- 
ceasivety  in  Portugal,  the  Argentine,  France, 
Guatemala,  Ciiile,  and  the  Lathi-Amerfean  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Department,  and  more  re- 
cently has  been  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Near 
Eastern  Affairs.  State  Department. 

'11 — Ernest  Angell,  LL.B.  '13,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hardin  &  Hess,  attorneys 
at  law,  50  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Capodnnas  48,  Mt  xioo  City.  D.  F. 

*11— Philip  C.  Nasli.  MX:.E.  '12.  is  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Antioeh  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  0. 

*12— Arnold  W.  Hunnewell  was  natried  at 
Trinity  Church.  Boston,  ^^arch  16.  1922,  to  Miss 
Mary  Copley  Amory,  sister  of  Robert  Amory, 
'96. 

'13— Arthur  B.  Haw'<  addrrss  is  Miehigaa  De- 
partment of  Heallh.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Law  '1.3-14 — The  engagement  of  Robert  Hale 
to  Mi-^  \pncs  Burke  of  Morristown.  N.  J.,  has 
been  announced.  Hale  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Verrin,  Hale,  Booth  ft  Ives,  of  Portland, 
Me. 

'14— Arthur  S.  Hatch**  pt-rmanent  address  is 
Wcstbrook  Hotel.  Knrt  \\.„tli.  T.-i. 

14— J.  Bernard  Miller.  .M.B.A.  '16,  is  in  the 
hond  department  of  Theodore  L.  Bronson  A  Co., 

120  Broadway.  N'-w  York  City. 
'14~Kichard9on  Morris  is  in  the  bond  de- 


partment of  Theodore  L.  Bronion  A  120 
Broadway,  New  York  Qty. 
*14-Char1es  A.  Williams,  Jr..  was  married  at 

Milton,  March  6.  1922,  to  Miss  Florence  Everett 
'15 — The  engagement  of  John  P.  Marquand  to 
Mias  Christina  D.  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge. 
Mass.,  had  been  announced.  Marquand,  who  is 
now  in  Rome,  Italy,  lias  written  several  stories 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  F9St  and  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 

'la — James  J.  Slorrow.  Jr.,  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  with  the  Edison  Electrical  Illuminating 
Co,  of  Boston.  His  address  is  12  Hereford  St.. 
Boatan  17. 

'IS— Albert  Haertlein  is  an  instructor  in  civil 
enginaeriag  at  the  Harvard  Engineering  School, 
312  Pierce  Halt,  Cambridge. 

S  T  B.  '17— Georges  S.  Knhhi,  has  left  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  is  now  at  Jaffa,  Palestine.  He  was 
in  Jerusalem  last  summer,  and  in  the  autunn 
visited  the  '•Tr-mplr-  Colonies."  His  addlCSa  is 
Hotel  Frank,  German  Colony,  Jaffa. 

'18 — ^A  son.  Dean  Bailey  Lewis,  was  born  on 
February  18  to  James  H.  Lewis  and  Alice  (Bail- 
ey) Lewis.  I.ewi.s's  home  address  is  42  Peter- 
borough St.,  Boston. 

'20— William  J.  Hitchcock  ia  a  junior  engineer 
with  the  Western  Eleetric  Co.  His  business  ad* 
dress  is  Room  TSO,  463  Wast  St*  New  York 
City. 

*20— Preston  E.  James  will  lie  married  at 

Stougliton.  Mass..  \pril  13.  to  MisS  Dorothy  T. 
Upham.  James  is  Professor  of  Geography  at 
Clark  University. 

'20 — Richard  L.  Place,  who  has  been  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  with  the  Group  Division  of  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Boston  office  at  SO  Congress  St. 

'20 — The  engagement  of  H.  Glenn  Powning, 
Jrn  to  Miss  Marian  Allen  of  New  Bedford  baa 

been  announced. 

'21  The  engagement  of  C.  George  Krogness, 
Jr.,  of  Burlingame,  Cal.,  to  Miss  Annette  DeVoa, 
(Smith)  "23,  of  Oak  Park,  Hi.,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

LL.B.  '21— William  I.  Aitken,  \  B.  (Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska)  '18,  is  practising  law  with 
Woods,  Woods  &  Aitken,  at  418-20  Bankers  Life 
Building.  Lincoln.  Neh. 

M.B.A.  '21— Frank  H.  Brownell,  Jr.,  A.B. 
(Yale)  19,  is  with  the  Gvavanty  Trust  Go,  144 
East  .36th  St.,  New  York  Citv. 

M.B.A.  '21— Vivian  A.  Fletcher,  S.B.  (Dart- 
month)  *16,  is  with  the  Federal  Beserve  Bank, 
Boston.  His  permanent  mailing  addieao  ia  7 
W^ashington  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'22— The  engagement  of  Jennne  C  Greene  to 
Miss  Mary  C  Cram  has  been  announced. 

"22 — ^John  C  Waage,  Jr.,  who  gradtrated  in 
February,  is  with  the  Brown  Durrell  Co.,  whola* 
sale  dry  goods,  104  Kingston  St.,  Boston. 
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Law  '64-65 — George  Henry  Richards,  B.A. 
(CRmbridge)  '62,  M.A.  (ibU)  "(S.  Died  «t  Bos- 
ton, March  20,  1922. — He  was  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Boston  in  many  walks  of  life.  He  was 
one  of  tlie  best-known  laymen  in  tho  PlWtflltailt 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  active  in  many  duuit* 
able  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

Law  '65-66 — John  Wilkes  Hammond,  LL.D. 
(Hon.)  '11,  A.B.  (Tafu)  '6L  Died  at  Cam- 
Imdge,  March  26,  1922. — He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  in  Massa- 
chuaelta.  He  served  in  the  Legislature  in  1872 
and  1873^  and  was  eitjr  soliehor  of  Cambridge 
from  1873  tO  1886,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court.  In 
1896  he  was  inomoted  lo  the  Supreme  Cevrt  and 
remained  on  that  bench  until  1914.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons.  Franklin  T.  Hammond,  '92, 
Law  "92^  AM.  '93,  a  judge  of  ilu  Massa- 
chusetts Superior  Court,  and  John  W.  liainniond. 
Jr.,  M.D.  '12,  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  and  a 
daughter. 

M.D.  '67— Chaiuxs  Caldwell,  A.B.  (Dart- 
mouth) VS4.    Died  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Febmary 

28.  1921. 

'68 — Otis  LiviNCSTON  Prescott.  Died  at 
Boeton,  March  2S.— He  was  a  native  of  Calais. 
Me.  He  was  prominent  in  athletics  while  in  Col- 
lege. After  his  graduation  he  spent  several 
years  in  Waahington,  and  then  took  np  his  reri- 

dencc  on  Deer  Isle  in  the  Merrimac  River,  near 
Mewburyport  where  his  sister,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  lived.  He  was  a  trustee  of  estates.  He 
is  8ur\ived  by  a  sister  and  a  niece. 

M.I).  '71— Thomas  H.  McKenzie.  Died  at 
Trenton.  N.  J..  October  19,  1920. 

I)v.'74-75 — George  ARTHtni  Vinton.  Died  at 
Chicago,  111..  March,  1922. — ^He  was  a  prominent 
Civil  U  ar  v<  tt  ran  in  Chicago  where  he  had  lived 
since  1857.  At  the  time  of  the  "Monitor"  and 
'^Merrimac'*  engagemento  in  the  Cbfl  Wat  be 


was  on  the  I',  s.  "Minnesota**  and  went  tblM^ 

the  fights  of  both  days. 

*92 — Edward  Brinley  .\dams,  LL.B.  *97.  Died 
at  Cambridge,  Alarch  24. — At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  librarian  of  the  library  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  which  position  he  had  filled 
since  1913.  During  tfae«preceding  five  Toaia  be 
was  librarian  of  the  Social  Law  Library  in  Bos- 
ton. From  1897  to  1908  he  was  a  practising 
lawyer  in  that  city.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

'01— Cl.\bence  Luther  Thuh-ston.  Dif  J  a; 
New  York,  N.  Y..  March  16,  1922.— From  1901 
to  1908  he  was  with  a  U.  S.  Exporition  GooMis- 
sion  in  Paris  and  the  U,  S.  Legation  in  Buenos 
Aires.  From  1906  to  1908  he  was  with  tbr 
American  Exporter,  and  then  for  two  years  be 
was  in  the  export  publishing  business  in  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  Since  1911  he  bad  been,  in  succession,  as- 
sijitjnt  manager  of  the  L.  S.  Motor  Co.,  treasurer 
of  the  Davenport,  Thurston  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  ex- 
port manager  for  the  Briaco  Motor  Corporation. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow*  who  waa  Ids 
Cottex  of  St  Louia. 

'04— GonnoM  Donau.  Died  at  Boston,  Maicli 
24,  1922.— Three  years  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  College  be  became  a  member  of  tk 
firm  of  Hallowell,  Jones  A  Donald,  woolen  mer- 
cliants  of  Boston.  He  travelled  all  over  the  world 
in  the  interests  of  the  business.  Ehiring  the  war 
he  was  in  the  Amy  Supply  Department  in  Wash- 
ington as  an  expert  on  wool,  and  remained  in 
that  office  nine  months  after  the  armistice  wa? 
signed.  He  was  entitled  to  the  grade  of  major, 
but  made  no  use  of  his  rank.  In  Boston  he  wa« 
active  in  charitable  enterprises.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Alice  Garland,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  a  brother,  Maloolm  Donald, 
^99,  and  a  sister  who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  W.  Hil- 
low.-ll.  '93. 

MJ).  '17— James  Scott  Johnston.  Died  at 
Saranac  Lake,  V.      Febroary  20,  192L 
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News  and  Views 

ProfeMor  MoriM  Appreciation  of  the  l«cl- 
on^A^cu  Professor  Monze 

which  we  print  in  this 
issue,  wide-spread  a:;  it  i.s  bound  tu  be  and 
voiced  in  widely  varying  phrase,  will  find 
expraBsion  fint  of  all  in  response  to  a 
quality  which  pervades  the  whole  address, 
the  quality  of  graciousness.  The  charm  of 
flood  manners  is  in  its  every  line.  Inter- 
esting, delighttul,  disarming,  its  form  re- 
flects a  temper  and  an  attitude  before 
which  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  Aings 
American  in  education  can  only  foq^et  to 
be  offended  by  its  c  riticisms  when  they  are 
adverse  and  find  in  its  censure  and  in  its 
praise  alike  an  invitation  to  better  bal- 
aitced  and  mure  broadly  human  views.  It 
exhilnts  in  itsdf  the  fitness  and  the  value 
of  the  doctrine  it  preaches,  the  doctrine 
of  a  reasonable  tott  iint. 

For  the  charm  of  the  address  lies  in  no 
superficial  lij:hlne«s  of  touch  or  tone  of 
idle  coinpliiiicnt.  its  urbanit\  rcllects 
something  deeper  than  the  wish  to  please. 
The  lecture  contrasts  education  in  America 
with  education  in  France,  but  it  brings  to 
bear  on  both  the  light  of  a  jud<rnient  nn 
assuming,  friendlv.  sane,  vet  unafraid. 
Without  prcsuiiiinfl  to  he  final,  it  iiumiis 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter;  and  it 
does,  but  with  full  recognition  of  the  com> 
plenty  and  dilBculty  of  the  problem  and 
with  admirable  precision  in  its  statement 
of  the  contrasting  values  which  must  be 


saved  in  a  sdione  of  education  free  from 
exag^ieration  and  pretense. 

There  is  so  much  to  take  seriously  in 
what  Profes«^or  Morize  says  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  this  brief  note  even  to  restate 
from  tiie  American  standpoint  the  chief 
problems  he  discusses.  We  comment  on 
but  one  of  these,  partly  because  it  is  first 
in  the  address  and  partly  because  it  has 
a  special  importance  at  the  moment.  This 
is  the  problem  of  rentralization  of  au- 
thority in  educational  organization. 

Our  lack  of  uniformity  impresses  all 
European  obaervers,  except  Englishmen,  as 
a  defect  only  partly  compensated  by  the 
vigor  of  our  local  effort.  And  it  is  indeed 
a  defect.  In  one  of  our  larger  cities  the 
children  spend  two  more  vears  of  school 
time,  out  of  eight,  in  learning  to  read  and 
in  studying  literature,  than  do  the  diildren 
in  a  second  city  equally  large  and  not 
notably  different  as  to  educational  con« 
ditions  and  demands.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  such  divergences.  Matthew  Arnold 
kept  urging  England  to  centralize  its  con- 
trol of  schools  and  it  has  at  last  begun  to 
do  so.  Horace  Mann  fought  the  district 
system  in  Massachusetts  and  did  more  for 
cdiiratiiiii  in  that  fi-ihl  than  in  almost  any 
other  single  elToit  lie  undertook.  We  are 
too  anxious  to  preserve  local  anlonomy. 
,We  are  afraid  in  this  Stale  even  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  na- 
tional action  is  opposed  everywhere  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  weaken  local  initiative 
and  remove  education  from  the  reach  of 
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individual  or  community  influence.  We 
are  blind  to  the  fact  that  education  has 

national  effects  and  that  it  is  therefore  an 
piit«Tprise  in  which  the  national  f;oveni> 
merit  mii!*t  plav  an  appointed  part. 

If  the  observations  of  a  teather  so 
sympathetic  as  Profesisor  Morize  can  keep 
before  us  such  a  defect  as  this,  and  bring 
us  at  last  to  a  sense'  of  its  importance,  we 
may  eventually  oewe  tO  repeift  the  shib- 
boleths which  keep  US  from  seeking  well- 
considered  remedies.  The  proper  balance 
of  local,  state,  and  national  responsibility 
in  education  is  a  problem  we  may  well  at- 
tadc  in  the  very  spirit  of  reasonableness 
whieh  the  address  of  Professor  Moriae  so 
admirably  exemplifies. 

•    •  • 

In  the  March   i^sue  of  the 

RTfll^ctilu.  CraduatpT  Maga^ 

zine  Professor  J.  L.  Coolidge, 
deplores 'the  loss  of  public  authority 
and  prestige  in  the  present  body  of  Har- 
vard teachers  in  comparison  with  the  Fac- 
ulties of  earlier  •lencrations.  "1  he  I  w  i- 
light  of  the  Gods"'  he  calls  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
article  he  says  many  things  that  are  true 
and  sn<ij:cstive.  From  his  **concIusion  of 
the  iiiattc!."  however,  we  are  ohlijicd  to 
dissent  at  ica>t  in  so  far  as  it  inulcrlakcs 
to  account  for  any  change  that  has  come 
to  pass.  **As  long,'*  he  says,  '*as  university 
professors  pursue  their  present  ideals,  so 
different  from  what  you  will  call  the  as- 
pi  rati  utis  of  the  common  people  or  the 
idols  of  the  market-place,  accordinjr  to 
our  point  of  view,  so  lonji  will  they  be 
a  class  apart,  of  restricted  influence  in  the 
community  and  recruited  from  a  small 
elienteU.**  Is  it  to  be  inferred  fr<»n  this 
statement  that  "the  giants**  of  an  earlier 
day  were  closer  to  the  common  people 
or  tile  niark<-l  pla(  p  than  the  Harvard 
teucliers  of  the  present  timei*  On  tlie  con- 
trary, we  believe  they  were  considerably 
more  remote. 


No^  the  real  conclusion  of  the  matter  is 
— as  Professor  Coolidge  more  thnn  <Kioe 

suppests  but  does  not  definitely  maintain — 
that  tliere  is  a  considerable  change  in  the 
comniunilv  which  fives  the  standards  bv 
which  the  leaching  profession  and  the  men 
of  all  other  callings  are  measured.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  men  of  the  **good 
old  times**  to  say  that  the  very  achieve- 
ments which  made  them  eminent  would 
make  no  deep  impression  upon  these  new 
tinie-i.  good  or  bad.  Imagine  Longfellow's 
masterpiece  of  popularity,  "A  Psalm  of 
Life,"  appearing  first  in  1922  instead  of 
1838!  Where  would  it  be  in  1924?  The 
world  has  become  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things  that  poems  and  persons  and  per- 
foriiiaiK  es  of  c\erv  kind  must  needs 
possess  a  stupendous  power  to  stamp 
themselves  ineflTaceably  upon  the  general 
consciousness.  The  levelling  up  of  many 
averages  in  human  affairs  has  vastly  com- 
plicated  the  task  of  individual  distinction. 
K\en  a  ereat  personality — that  surest  pass- 
purl  to  etiiiiience  has  to  Ik>  greater  than 
of  old  to  tower  conspicuous  above  the 
crowd. ' 

In  the  matter  of  actual  scholarly  attain- 
ment Professor  Coolldge's  analysis  of  the 
present  resources  of  the  Harvard  teach- 
ing force  is  reas?iiring  enough.  VI  hat  is 
needed  besides  was  well  expressed  by 
Tliomas  Fuller,  Prebendary  of  Sanun, 
when  he  wrote  of  **The  Good  School- 
master,'* "His  genius  inclines  hini  with  de- 
light to  his  profession."  If  the  men  of 
notable  personality  are  rarer,  there  is 
pr<»bablv  nothing  but  the  age  to  blame. 
But  enthusiasm  may  survive,  and  while  the 
quality  of  scholarship  is  ascending  in  ex- 
cellence, we  need  not  wholly  despair. 
•    •  • 

Spring  on  During     the    winter  the 

'^****'^'"^***     rnoyt   ( iinspicuous  pai  l  I'f 
Harvard  University  stands, 
not  behind  iron  fences  and  bride  walk 
to  the  north  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  as 
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the  maps  indicate  but  inside  the  Harvard 
Square  shop  doorwajrs  along  the  south 
aide  of  tin-  Aventte»  clicking  billiard  balls 

in  warm,  dark  rooms  to  the  rear  of  tobac- 
co shops,  testing  the  balance  of  nhite- 
spotted  pipes,  lingering  striking  neckwarc, 
trying  on  tweed  sport  tttils,  munching  egg- 
sandwiches,  sipping  chocolate  in  pretty 
tea-rooms  with  f  resh-cheeked  maidenst  and 
trying  to  cash  <  hf-rks  w  ith  stubborn  pay- 
ing-teUrrs.  Iiulicd,  nf  so  little  conse- 
queni  (>  is  llie  oIIk  lal  rstablishment  on  the 
nortli  side  ot  the  Avenue  that  the  sub- 
Stance  of  much  that  b  taught  there  for  a 
full  half  year  may  be  absorbed  quicitly 
in  hi<:hIy-concentrated  form  by  students  at 
work  in  up-to-date  structures  on  the  s<)Uth 
side.  Is  there  not  a  touch  of  irony  in  the 
hold  manner  with  which  the  tutoring- 
schools  glare  across  Musediusetls  Avenue 
at  the  College  buildings? 

In  the  spring,  however,  this  portion  of 
the  I'niversitv  moves  out  in  mass  forma- 
tion to  the  Itrii  k  sidrwalk.  loafs  with  its 
bands  in  its  pin  kt-ts  before  llie  show- 
windows,  and  the  talk  jiues  on  as  grace- 
fully as  before.  The  health  of  the  Uni- 
versity no  doubt  improves  in  the  open 
air.  One  is  less  certain  about  the  conver- 
siition.  That  luis  lir^-n  poin^i  on  for  so 
niaiiv  years  iiiiiiilt  rriiptediv  lliat  im  nni- 
knous  just  how  often  it  has  relumed 
whence  it  started.  Only  more  remarkable 
than  the  groups  of  students  and  inslruc* 
tors  alon;;  Massachusetts  Avenue  on  these 
warm,  fine  days  are  the  tradesmen  who 
spend  long  hours  in  the  doorways,  always 
talking  with  the  same  neighbors,  and  as 
freshly  as  though  they  did  not  see  one 
another  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 
It  seems  incredible  that  one  small  world, 
'*iiife>ited  with  living  things,**  as  Dr. 
Sha|)ely  piii-^  it.  should  give  rise  to  so 
much  conyersation. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  this 
most  youthful  part  of  the  University 
should  prefer  to  stand  or  loiter  on  the 


south  side  of  the  Avenue.  For  that  is  by 
far  the  morie  interesting  side.     On  the 

north  side,  he.u  v  with  the  solemn  incense 
of  {cdtieinf.  from  I'lvnipton  Street  to  Har- 
vard Sipiare.  stretches  the  broad  back  of 
the  Widener  Library,  the  dingy  walls  of 
Boylston  Hall  (whence  offensive  odors 
often  leak),  and  the  freshly-painted  yel- 
low front  of  Wadsworth  House,  no  longer 
headquarters  of  the  American  ragamufBns 
but  of  the  respec  table  Harvard  Alumni  As- 
sociation. (Consider  how  much  more 
fresh,  nuiw.  varied,  how  kaleidoscopic  is 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  Avenue. 

The  windows  there  do  not  reveal  dusty 
books  and  stained  chemical  instruments, 
but.  to  set  them  down  in  order  from 
PIvmpton  Jstreet  to  the  Square,  young 
men's  clothing  and  shoes,  musical  instru- 
ments, freshly-laundered  dress  wdilcoats, 
dainty  sandwiches,  cigarettes  and  pipes, 
watches,  second-hand  books,  hair  tonic, 
fruit,  bolts  of  suitings,  athletic  equipment, 
more  hair  oils,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
with  voluptuous  sirens  on  the  covers,  can- 
dies, shirts  and  lies,  tobacco,  haberdashery, 
piles  of  dou^nuls  and  coffee-cakes,  piles  of 
fresh  banknotes,  pastries,  drugs,  women*8 
waists,  men's  shirts,  more  books,  more 
drugs,  glass  jars  filled  with  various  sizes 
of  coal,  men's  shirts  and  ties  again,  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  flowers,  pies,  magazines  and 
tobacco  supplies,  and  home-cooked  past- 
ries. 

This  significant  catalogue  explains  why 
the  smttli  side  of  Massachusetts  AvenuC 
is  .dino>t  l)are  while  animated  groups 
crowd  the  sidewalk  on  the  south.  For 
vears  impetuous  commerce  and  somno- 
lent learning  have  thus  faced  one  another 
defiantly.  In  the  spring  the  passers-by 
have  no  difficulty  in  learning  where  the 
students'  svmpatliies  lie.  When  the  bell 
rin;_''  on  Harvard  Hall  some  rehietantly 
cross  the  Avenue  and  disappear  in  the 
Yard.  But  they  are  back  again  within  an 
hour. 
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A  French  Teacher's  Iinjiressions  of  American  Education 

By  Andre  Morize,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 


Professor  Morize  gave  this  lecture  in  Sanders  Tbettre  on  Mondwr,  Mmrch  27. 
It  wtt  one  of  «  series  in  aid  of  the  Endowment  Vimd  for  Raddiffe  College.  The 
next*  and  final,  lecture  will  be  given  on  Monday.  April  10,  by  Professor  A.  B. 
Hart,  of  the  Department  of  History;  his  subject  will  be:  'The  American  Empire." 


SOME  limo  ago  I  read  the  works  of  a 
Frenrhman  who  was  neither  a  peda- 
gogue, an  historian,  nor  a  scholar.  His 
name  was  ftillat-Savarin,  and  his  prbd* 
pal  interest  in  life  was  "gourmandisc" 
and  good  cooking.  The  trapic  days  of  the 
French  Revolution  brought  him  to  Ameri- 
ca; and  in  speaking  of  his  visit  in  this 
country  he  said:  "I  was  always  perfectly 
happv  in  America,  beraiise,  from  the  day 
of  my  arrival,  1  decided  never  to  contra- 
dict the  Americans,  to  dress  lilce  them,  to 
speak  tfieir  language,  to  think  like  them, 
to  approve  and  to  admire  everything  they 
said  and  did.  In  this  way,  I  lived  peace- 
fully among  them,  and  made  nothing  but 
friends.** 

Good  advice; — and  I  assure  you  that, 
had  I  read  it  sooner,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  foolish  a&  to  choose  for  this  talk 
the  sabject  that  I  chose.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded thus  far  in  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  American*,  you  see  that  already, 
— nor  do  I  always  agree  with  them  in 
everything.  Therefore,  you  must  excuse 
my  inexperience  and  my  imprudence.  My 
remarks  are  those  of  a  traveller  who  is  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  express  his  opinion 
on  a  country  and  on  things  that  he  does 
not  yet  know  thoroughly:  necessarily  they 
are  a  combination  of  facts  that  are  ob- 
vious  to  von.  (»f  irite  ol>s('r\  alion*.  of  er- 
rors, of  chance  truths,  often  of  miscon- 
stnictiona  and  ignorance.  You  know  that 
when  a  stranger,  for  the  first  time,  comes 
in  siirlu  of  your  sliore.  when  he  spies 
asain^t  the  distant  horizon  the  outline  of 
tlie  Statue  of  Liberty  and  of  the  tower  on 
the  Woolworth  building,  his  friends,  come 
to  meet  him  on  the  pilot  boat,  greet  him 
imfailingly   with:   "How   do   you  like 


America?"  I  beg  you  to  think  of  me  as 
that  stranger,  with  this  differenee,  that  in- 
stead of  my  saying  frankly:  "'I  don't  know 
yet,"  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer  your 
questi<m. 

To  this  question,  a  Frenchman,— a 
Frendi  teacher,—- cannot  help  replying 
with  a  Frenchman's— «  French  teacher's 
— biased  mind. 

I  mean  that  when  he  coni's  in  contact 
widi  American  education,  his  mind  is 
prejudiced  by  his  French  education  and 
by  the  traditions  of  the  French  educational 
system. 

His  prejudices,  which  force  him  to 
make  comparisons,  and  inevitably  lead 

him  into  many  errors  of  judgment,  are  the 
result  of  three  chief  facts  that  dominate 
the  entire  French  system. 

First,  this  French  teacher  comes  from 
a  country  where  all  education  is  strictly, 
pitilessly  centralized.  From  the  "Ministre 
de  Tinstruction  publique"'  in  Paris  to  the 
humblest  teacher  in  the  smallest  village  in 
the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  everything  holds 
together,  everything  is  unified  and  co- 
ordinated. Thouuli  we  are  no  longer  liv- 
ing in  the  days  when  Victor  Cousin  said 
with  pride  to  the  King:  *'Sire,  it  b  three 
o'clock;  at  this  moment  every  pupil  in 
everv  s'hnnl  in  France  is  translating  a 
page  of  Julius  Caesar,"  it  is  no  less  true 
that  everywhere,  for  the  same  type  of  in> 
struction,  there  are  the  same  programs,  the 
same  requirements,  the  same  examinations. 
A  child  can  leave  his  school  in  Marseilles, 
at  no  matter  what  time  of  year,  and  enter 
a  school  in  Paris,  Lille,  or  Bordeaux;  he 
will  find  the  same  machine  working  at  the 
same  speed,  and,  if  you  will,  in  the  same 
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nits.  A  jroung  Frenchman  who  has  ob- 
tained his  A.B.,  no  matter  in  what  uni- 
versity, has  passed  the  same  examinations, 
is  supposed  to  know  the  same  things  as 
evpry  other  young  man  who  holds  the 
same  dcprep.  The  same  principle  holds 
true  for  everything  else.  I  am  not  discus- 
sing the  questimi;  I  am  neither  blaming 
nor  approving.  I  am  merely  explaining 
the  Itcwildermenf  that  seizes  an  European 
teacher  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
system  where  the  word  "centralization"  is 
meaninglesst-^nd  even  regarded  with 
su'^pirion  by  many, — where  each  town, 
eat  h  school,  each  department,  has  its  own 
methods,  its  programs,  its  catalogues  of 
courses; — ^where  an  infinite  variety  takes 
the  place  of  the  at  least  apparent  unifor- 
mity that  he  is  used  to: — where  the  letters 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  are  algebraic  signs  that, 
in  the  problems  of  education,  express 
quantities  and  qualities  varying  endlessly ; 
—where  liberfv  i«  siil)<titiited  for  official 
discipline,  local  initiative  for  control  from 
higher  up,  and  the  thirst  for  progress  re- 
places the  dread  of  novelty. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Frendi  teacher 
arrives  from  a  country  where  all  educa- 
tion is  founded  on  centuries  of  classical 
and  humanistic  tradition.  He  has  been, 
with  more  or  less  success,  nourished  by  a 
civilization  that  is  the  offsprinf:  of  Rome. 
— and  the  more  distant  descendant  of 
Greece.  He  has  been  brought  up  on  the 
idea,  or  the  Elusion,  that  this  classical 
culture  is  indispensable  to  education. 
Deep  down  in  him  remains  a  little  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  who  worshipped  the  orator's 
art;  a  little  also  <^f  those  ancestors  in  the 
golden  ages  of  literature  and  of  art  who 
thought  more  of  the  love  for  general 
ideas,  the  taste  for  exterior  form,  than  of 
tfie  seardi  for  more  practical  knowledge, 
-knowledge  directly  applicable  to  daily 
life.  He  { annot  separate  the  two  terms 
education  and  (general  culture.  And  when 
he  reaches  a  country  where,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  two  terms  are  sometimes 
separated,  when  he  sees  on  the  odier  Innd 
an  admirable  machine  or«ianized  for  all 
kinds  of  practical,  technical  instruction, 


prepariiiL'  men  and  women  first  of  all  for 
some  trade,  some  vocation,  some  dehnite 
activity,  he  caimot  help  feeling  both  dis- 
appointment and  admiration. 

In  the  third  place,  the  French  teacher 
comes  from  a  country  where  the  curri- 
culum viKie  of  the  student  is  divided  in 
an  entirely  different  way.  This,  you  may 
say,  is  a  mere  detail;  but  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant detail.  If,  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  our  children  fol- 
low a  fairly  similar  career,  after 
that  age  a  great  change  occurs.  Where* 
as  the  American  boy  finishes  high  school 
when  he  is  about  seventeen  years 
old  and  immediately  enters  the  com- 
pletely different  atmosphere  and  r^ime 
of  a  coU^^ — tlie  French  boy  stays  ill 
liis  secondary  sihoul  at  least  two  or 
three  years  longer.  Our  "lycees"  or 
**coU^^**  correspond,  indeed,  to  your 
high  schools,  with  at  least  the  two  first 
years  of  vour  "college"  added,—  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years — a  fact  of 
great  importance.  During  these  two  or 
three  years,  when  the  young  man  m  still 
inronipleieiv  developed,  we  keep  him  un- 
der the  strict  discipline  of  our  secondary 
schools — a  personal  as  well  as  intellectu- 
al discipline.  We  do  not  set  him  free  so 
soon.  We  let  him  ripen  longer, — too 
long,  perhaps—  in  the  greenhouse,  before 
we  let  him  shoot  up  in  the  open  air.  And 
this  fact  explains  many  of  the  impressions, 
the  doubts,  the  fears  of  the  French  pro> 
fessor  who  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
llie  various  divisions  in  the  syste>m  adopted 
in  this  country.  He  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  freshmen,  even  the  sophoraoies, 
are  very  young,  excessively  young,  for  the 
sort  of  life. — intellectual,  moral,  and  ma- 
terial— that  they  are  allowed  to  live.  He 
remembers  that  at  that  age  he  himself  en> 
joyed  less  liberty,  was  sobmitled  to  niii<  h 
^trirter  discipline.  TTiere  may  ^ell  be  a 
little  retrospective  jealousy  in  his  feel- 
ings! He  sometimes  feels  too  that 
many  of  the  **iiien**  in  college  would 
be  better  off  for  a  little  longer  sojourn 
among  the  jolly  crowd  of  school  "boys," 
and  that  the  colleges  arc  obliged  to  un- 
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dertake  a  sort  of  teaching  that  belongs 
rather  to  the  elementary  routine  of  a  high 

school  than  to  the  "higher  learning"  that 
the  words  "college  education"  imply.  If 
there  are  days  when  he  thinks  this,  the 
fault  doubtless  rests  wiUi  the  madiine 
that  formed  him.  und  not  with  the  lIMch* 
ine  that  has  tak<'n  him  in. 

Here  are  at  least  a  few  of  the  prejudices 
that  a  French  teacher  brings  with  him, — 
that  are  part  of  his  hand-luggage— on  the 
day  he  steps  ashore,  together  with  his  hat 
that  looks  too  small,  his  hair  that  needs 
cutting,  und  his  pointed  beard.  But,  easy 
as  it  is  to  alter  these  few  outer  details,  it 
is  far  more  diflkult  for  him  to  shake  oiT 
his  prejudices,  and  to  see  things  straight. 
He  has  alway:,  between  him  and  what  he 
Is  looking  at,  a  colored  lens  diat  is  liable 
to  distort  the  outlines  and  change  the  pro- 
portions. Wliat  then  does  he  see  through 
his  glasses? 

First  he  sees  many  things  that  delight 
him,  and  that  rouse  in  him  a  confused  im- 
pression— partly  admiration,  partly  «ivy, 

partly  regret. 
*  He  admires  the  splendid  and  successful 
material  organization  and  equipment  of 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  edncatiim. 
There  is  nothinji  new  to  say  about  this; 
there  is  not  a  traveller  who  has  not  sung 
of  his  daily  surprise  and  enthusiasm.  You 
must  excuse  me  fur  not  adding  my  voice 
to  the  others,  Ini!  whether  we  look  at  vour 
great  buildings,  your  high  schools,  your 
laboratories  or  your  gymnasiums,  your 
libraries  or  your  stadiums,  we  picture  to 
i»iirselves  the  humble  buildings  and  the 
modest  sanctuaries  where  our  boys  are 
taught  and  where  our  scholars  work.  We 
admire  wiAout  stint,  and  we  are  a  little 
envious.  We  are  a  little  ashamed,  too.  I 
think  of  the  two  tinv  rooms  where  Pasteur 
made  all  his  discoveries,  and  of  the  ridicu- 
lous laboratory  from  which  Mme  Curie 
gave  radium  to  the  world.  1  think  of  the 
dark,  sad  rooms  in  the  C(>lief.'c  dc  Frane  e. 
where,  beneatii  a  dingy  ceiling  and  be- 
fore rickety  benches,  a  Bergson  or  a 
Bedier  leaches.  I  think  of  our  dear,  great 


France,  so  rich  and  so  poor,  so  capable 
of  sacrifioes  and  of  superiiuniaii  dffort, 

and  80  economical,  so  miserly,  sometimw 

so  niggardly,  when  it  is  a  question  of  open- 
ing her  purse-strings.  I  think  that  some 
of  your  high  schools  in  your  small  towns 
would  he  the  envy  of  many  of  our  great 
universities.  When  I  remember  the  build- 
ings of  some  of  our  big  schools,  old  by 
many  a  century,  I  cannot  but  recall  the 
casual  remark  of  some  one  in  a  univer- 
sity in  the  Middle  West:  "You  see  all  these 
buildings y  They  are  going  to  be  torn 
down,  and  something  more  modern  put  in 
their  place.  They  ore  now  ikirty  years 
old!"  Here  is  food  for  thought  to  a 
Frenchman. 

And  this  same  Frenchman  is  also  full 
of  admiration  for  the  way  you  have  con* 
ceived  and  organised  your  technical  and 
practical  instruction.    Doubtless,  this  is 
not  all  new  to  us:  we  have  made  attempts, 
timid  at  first,  then  more  audacious,  and 
their  success  opens  up  a  splendid  future 
to  us.    But  how  far  behind  we  are  still! 
Anil  how  1  admire,  each  time  that  1  ovtend 
my   explorations,  the   ingeniuusness,  the 
skill,  the  generosity,  with  which,  for  each 
new  need,  you  create  new  departments  of 
instruction.    That  word  "applied."  which 
recurs  so  often,  we  have  almost  had  to 
borrow    from    you.     You    realize  that 
modem  society  must  have  not  only  wrft- 
ers,  orators,  and  lawyers,  but  good  work- 
men, good  technicians,  men   capable  of 
producing,  of  administering,  of  trading, 
of  buying  and  selling,  in  the  most  scien- 
tific  and  effective  way.    Your  schools  of 
ap|)lied    art.    of   applied   electricity,  of 
journalism,  of  theatrical  decoration,  of 
business  administration— of  I  know  not 
what  besides — ^have  shown  us  the  way,  and 
enlightened  us  as  to   our    own  duties. 
Doubtless,  in  looking  through  the  cata- 
logues of  some  of  your  universities,  we 
make  discoveries  that  pusile  our  old* 
world  minds;  we  are  not  yet  ready  for 
the  day  when  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Col- 
lege de  France  will  have  professorships 
of  "laundry    management,"  of  "tea-roont 
management,**  or  of  **ice*cream  making.** 
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Bui  when  we  think  of  the  time  \shon.  in  the 
Chambre  des  Deputes,  they  wanted  to  for- 
bid the  development  of  the  railroads  be> 
came  they  would  prevent  the  cows  from 
jrrazing  at  lilx^rty  and  giving  good  milk, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  our  ancient 
prejudices  in  favor  of  general  culture  and 
humanism  have  at  times  made  us  narrow- 
niind»-d.  and  a  hit  out-of-date.  To  speak 
more  seriously,  the  Frenchman,  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  conservatism, 
breathes  in  with  delight  and  profit  a  spirit 
loyally  and  courageously  progressive. 

Thorr  i<  also  in  all  vour  schools  another 
wind  blowing  that  would  do  no  harm  to 
our  French  lungs.  When  I  visit  an  Amen* 
calt  school,  besides  die  desire  to  teach,  to 
cover  a  certain  proirram — be  it  s(  i«'iit!fic 
or  literary — 1  find  the  wish  to  iotm  good 
citiaens  and  good  men.  Things  are  going 
on  here  every  day  whose  significance  is 
perhaps  dimmed  to  vou  hecause  vou  are 
so  used  to  theni:  the  stranger  is  profound- 
ly impressed  by  them.  The  hours  when, 
in  your  immense  halls,  masters  and  pupils 
are  gathered,  sing  together,  speak  together, 
sometimes  pray  together,  always  saluting 
togiether  the  flag  of  their  country, — cele- 
brating together  die  memoraUe  dates,  the 
glory,  the  traditions,  the  great  heroes  of 
your  national  life,  the'se  are  splendid 
hours,  the  benefit  of  which  seems  to  me 
deep  and  far-reaching.  You  develop  in 
a  larger  measure  and  better  than  we  the 
conoeptloo  of  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
the  community's  life,  the  ideas  and  the 
sentiments  indispensable  ti  a  true  citizen. 

In.  the  same  way,  a  French  educator 
studies  at  first  with  curiosity,  then  with 
sympathy  and  admiration,  the  thousand 
organizations,  schemes,  or  devices,  that 
the  life  of  your  schools  contributes  to 
stimulate  and  form  initiative,  responai- 
Inlity,  and  spirit  of  enterprise.  All  these 
forms  of  "student  government."  where 
the  child  or  the  young  man  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  establishing  and  in  en- 
forcing the  very  discipline  which  he  must 
obey;  the  small  clubs  that  he  directs  and 
which  make  him  feel  that  he  is  now  a  man; 
the  school  papers  that  he  edits,  publishes, 


and  sells;  all  these  activities  wherein  he 
acts  by  himself,  succeeds  or  fails,  to  his 
benefit  or  to  his  detriment,  seem  to  me  ex- 
eel  lent  tools  for  the  moulding  of  beautiful 
and  substantial  character. 

For  it  is  personalities  as  harmoniously 
complete  as  possible  that  you  wish  to 
form — body  and  soul,  as  a  whole — and  on 
this  point  again,  the  old  "book  worm" 
(and  every  French  teacher  is  more  or 
less  a  "book  worm")  finds  here  much 
to  admire.  We  are,  however,  awaken- 
ing now — and  without  doubt  the  pow- 
erful blow  from  which  we  are  just 
recovering  will  awaken  us  completely. 
Perhaps  you  know  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  French  football  team,  after  years 
of  humiliating  defeat,  has  at  last  plaved 
a  tie  game  with  the  English  team?  This 
event  was  the  occasion  for  such  national 
rejoicing  as  could  have  been  surpassed 
only  if  Georges  Carpenlier  had  met  here 
with  a  belter  fate.  But  all  this  is  new  in 
France.  Tiiose  of  my  own  generation 
have  not  known  it;  I  have  spent  almost 
twenty  years  as  a  pupil  or  student  in  dif- 
ferent French  schools  an<l  luiiversities, 
and  1  have  never  had  anything  that  would 
even  resemble  what  you  call  here  **physi- 
cal  training."  That  has  not  prevented  my 
frrowing  or  keeping;  in  good  heailh.  But.  in 
fact,  my  only  recollection  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  "gymnastics"  is  that  of  an 
hour  per  week,  so  dull,  so  boring,  that  our 
(iiiK  dream  was  to  get  out  of  it  by  all 
kinds  of  means.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  child's  body  when  it  is  entrusted  to 
the  educator  is  as  sacred  a  trust  as  diat 
of  his  mind  or  of  his  heart  You  take 
care  of  it,  vou  develop  it,  you  make  it 
strong  and  beautiful.  That  fact  strikes 
us  and  we  admire  it. 

And  here  is  something  else  that  impress- 
es me,  perhaps  even  more  deeply. 
"School,"  "games,"  "play"  are  words  here 
which  are  closely  connected.  As  a  young 
Frenchman,  too  often  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  ihey  were  opposed  to  one  an- 
i>ther.  "You  do  not  ^o  to  s<  hool  to  amuse 
yourselves";  it  seems  to  me  my  childish 
ears  were  accustomed  to  hear  such  phrases. 
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Here  the  child  amuses  himself  in  scliool, 
and  the  college  boy  has  a  "real  good  time** 

during  his  rollegc  life.  In  short,  there  is 
evcrvwherc.  in  evcrythinp,  in  your  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  your  family  life,  an 
idea,  a  charming  and  deliglitful  idea, 
which  seems  lo  penetrate  all, — the  care 
and  the  idea  of  makinp  the  rhild  as 
happy  as  possible.  It  can  be  seen  in  the 
clear  light  of  your  classrooms,  which  falls 
on  flowers,  on  pretty  furniture,  on 
pirtures.  on  fresh  colors.  It  is  in  the 
beautiful  gardens,  in  the  parks,  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  which  you  so  often  con- 
sider as  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  sdiool  or  college.  It  is  in 
your  sonp«.  in  your  plays,  in  your  games, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  things  you  know 
how  to  bring  into  the  daily  routine  in 
order  that  the  school  may  be  the  place 
wh»Mr  thr  rhild  mav  be  happy,  cheerful, 
contented.  Surely  Daudet's  "le  Petit 
Chose"  is  not  the  story  of  all  our  French 
children.  But  I  do  not  think  I  slander 
my  country  when  I  say  that  there  are  in 
the  life  nf  a  French  school  a  thousand 
things  which  take  precedence  over  this 
desire  of  happiness, — so  pleasing  to  me 
here.  And  if  I  have  in  my  memories  the 
faces  of  manv  of  the  men  whose  lahor  and 
task  it  was  to  make  us  obey,  keep  quiet, 
remain  silent,  or  to  lay  brfore  us  die 
treasures  of  their  erudition  and  of  dieir 
culture,  I  have  not  the  faintest  recollec- 
tion of  a  single  being  who  ever  stopped  to 
ask  himself  whether  I  was  happy  or  not; 
and  besides  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  stopped 
to  ask  it  of  myself.  Here  the  question  of 
the  joyful  rontentment  of  a  child  is  not 
only  asked,  but  is  solved. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  French  teacher 
of  whom  you  ask  the  familiar  question, 
"How  do  you  like  .America?",  answers  it 
in  a  most  optimistic  way.  There  is  here 
much  to  enchant  his  eyes,  satisfy  his 
mind,  and  stimulate  within  him  the  great- 
est admiration. 

Allow  me  lo  suy,  uithoul  failing  to 
obey  the  wise  advice  of  Brillat-Savarin, 
that  there  are  also  some  things  that  a 


foreigner,  and  particularly  a  Frenchman, 
sees  perhaps  at  first  with  move  astonish 

menl  than  enthusiasm— things  that  go 
somewhat  against  his  habits  of  thought, 
surely  not  because  ihey  are  bad,  but 
simply  because  the  habits  of  thou^t  of  a 
1  r(  III  hman  are  too  deeply  rooted  and  are 
shocked  too  quickly.  There  are  times 
when  I  feel  terribly  "Old  World,"  nar- 
row-minded, old-fa^ioned,  conservative, 
and  everything  you  may  wish.  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  but  today  I  am  in  a  mood 
of  public  confession — and  it  is  now  all 
these  misunderstandings,  misconceptions, 
and  reactions  of  a  barbarian  not  yet  com- 
pletely adapted  to  hb  environment  diat  I 

wish  to  confess  to  vou. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word,  all,  or  almost  all, 
that  I  find  difllcult  to  understand  or  to 
accept, — tendencies,  methods,  practices^ — 

seem  to  me  the  exaggeration,  sometimes 
even  the  deformation,  of  excellent  things, 
of  active  and  progressive  methods,  of  the 
very  ideal  whose  praise  I  have  just  sung. 

"Or-ranization"  and  '*Efficiencv," — these 
two  words  dazzle  at  first.  The  French 
teacher,  accustomed  to  diis  sort  of  Iom* 
ser-faire  and  of  easy-going  ways,  vdiidi, 
during  the  war,  were  at  the  same  time  the 
amusement  and  the  anger  of  your  officers 
and  of  your  soldiers,  notices  quickly  here 
that  your  machinery  works  with  a  perfec- 
tion that  he  had  never  known  nor 
imagined.  But  he  cannot  escape  the  im- 
pression that  the  machine  itself  sometimes 
assumes  an  importance  somewhat  too 
great  and  that  something  of  the  automatic 
and  of  the  mechanical  enters  into  the 
whole  of  education.  "System,"  ''Efficien- 
cy,** are  words  at  the  same  time  admirable 
and  dangerous, — admirable  because  they 
signify  organization  of  human  activity  for 
the  greatest  output;  dangerous  because 
they  risk  arousing  among  some  a  blind 
faidi  in  what  are  in  reality  nothing  but 
external  signs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  feel  something  of 
that  in  diiferent  domains.  I  feel  it  in  the 
almost  limitless  confidence  that  is  willing- 
ly given  to  anythini;  that.  In  pedagogical 
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methods,  has  a  scientific  appearain  r  and 

^wing.  Tests,  statistics,  charts,  standards 
of  different  kinds,  are  the  fashion,  per- 
haps tu  pass,  like  all  fashions.  Intelli- 
gence tests,  psychological  tests  of  all 
descriptiiNtt,  are  nol  only  subjects  of  ex- 
periment in  the  laboratory  but  a  daily 
practire  in  the  schools,  at  times,  a  Pro- 
crustean lx*d  on  which  must  lie  these  young 
beings  nho  deserve  a  better  lot. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  deny  the 
valoe  ni  audi  efforts;  but  <xnce  again  I 
feel  timid,  I  ask  myself  if  all  these  meth- 
ods, all  these  rxperiments.  have  advanced 
far  enough  lK*yond  tlic  stapc  fif  "frroping 
about*'  and  of  laboratory  rcsearcli,  to  jus- 
tify  the  preponderant  r61e  which  they  seem 
to  play  in  our  sdiools.  And  I  thank 
Fale  for  having  passed  the  age  when  they 
mdce  us  go  thronp^h  all  s(>rt>  of  trials  and 
tests — for  having  conic  before  the  day 
tehen  each  lecturer  will  have  lo  undergo 
a  "mental  test**  before  he  is  allowed  to 
speak. 

I  receive  a  similar  impression  from  the 
Irtmcndous  role  played  here,  throughout 
\our  system,  by  numerical  figures,  expres- 
sions of  quantity,  ahd  all  sorts  of  mathe- 
matical values.  A  degree  means  so  many 
co«irses,  a  certain  amount  of  credits,  a 
definite  nunilwr  of  "hours"  devoted  to 
<u'  h  and       li  a  *iul>je!  t.      Doubtless  in 
practical   life,   in   commercial    life,  one 
vottld  nol  wish  to  add  up,  in  the  same 
c(4umn,  four  sheep,  five  locomotives,  and 
Iwo  umbrellas;  one  would  he  rather  mi- 
Karrassed  to  define    the    tola!    thus  oh- 
lained.    In  eduiaticm.  it  appears  that  we 
do  not  suffer  from  any  such  embarrass- 
unit;  so  much  history,  Slavic,  music, 
^*gliiJi,  German,  astronomy,  social  ethics, 
gponietrv.  military  science,  and  psycholo- 
?v.— provided  that  tlic  desired  total  be 
attained — makes    an    excellent  addition 
whose  result  is  labelled  A.B.   And  it  ap- 
parently matters  not  that  each  one  of  the 
terms  to  be  added  b  totally  diilcrcnt  from 
the  others.    Tlie  e^^sential  thing  is  that  the 
numerical  requirem*  nt  l)e  satisfied.  Of 
course,  this  is  nol  true  everywhere,  of 
every  coll^  and  every  school, — ^but  it  i§ 


certainly  the  impression  that  the  French 
visitor,  in  his  rapid  and  superficial  ob- 
servation, receives  and  takes  away.  It 
seems  to  him,  furthermore,  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  excessive  faith  in  marks  and 
grades,  averages  and  standards.  The 
pupil  seems  infinitely  more  pre-occupied 
with  the  mark  obtained  than  with  the  real 
value  of  his  work.  As  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  judge,  in  all  your  schools,  written 
work  is  m«HM  rather  than  carretUed, — 
for  the  reason  that  it  Is  tmly  the  marie 
which  is  really  important.  Hence,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  judge  the  value  of  a  pupil 
less  by  his  effort,  by  the  real  activity  of 
his  mind,  by  the  personality  which  his 
work  reveals,  than  by  the  c<mfomiity  of 
his  work  to  an  exterior  standard* 

Kn  some  cases  the  situation  seems  to  be 
even  more  undesirable;  it  is  not  only  the 
pupil  who  is  judged  only  on  the  basis  of 
"marks," — it  is  also  the  teacher.  The 
value  of  the  class  will  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  the  marks  ob- 
tained; the  value  of  the  school  according 
to  the  general  average.  Unfortunate  is  the 
teacher  who  is  imprudent  enough  to  cause 
this  average  and  the  hi^  standing  of  the 
school  to  be  lowered  at  the  same  time  by 
giving  too  great  a  proportion  of  severe 
marks,  even  though  they  may  be  merited. 
He  will  have  to  choose  lictwrcn  two 
criticisms:  bad  teacliing  or  bad  marking; 
— and  he  will  indeed  need  courage  to  sug- 
gest that  **poor  scholarship**  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  may  l>e  rc*sponsiUc  for  the 
sitnalion.  This  ^tatc  of  affairs — which  I 
perhajis  ilt  line  poorlv  or  judge  too  harsh- 
ly -seems  lo  result  frequently  in  an  ex- 
cessive indulgence  for  the  pupiPs  work, 
and  therefore  in  a  certain  illusion  con- 
cerning his  personal  worth,  in  a  rather 
e\cessi\»'  optimism  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained. I  have  l)een  told  that  "A"  means 
'"perfect";  but  1  have  the  impression  that 
thb  high  mark  is  sometimes  given  to 
things  v\lii(  h  are  not  quite  perfect.  At 
least,  1  plead  t:iiillv,  for  I  have  '.■iven 
"A"  myself  undti  tlirsc  v<rv  (onditiuns! 

Must  one  attribute  to  this  Aumc  tendency 
toward  excessive  organisation,  to  this  same 
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faith  in  nie<'hanical  and  exterior  means, 
the  fact  that  many  examinations, — for  al- 
most all  the  d^rees, — are  cimdiicted  in  a 
manner  which  at  fint  quite  disturbs  our 
French  habits,  narrow  traditions,  and 
peculiarities?  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  answering,  as  students,  and  to  giving, 
as  professors,  questions  in  whidi  pure 
memory  played  only  a  secondary  role,  and 
in  which  personal  intelligence,  insight, 
skill  in  discussion,  composition,  and  ex- 
ppsition  were  die  essential  factors  of  sue* 
oess.  It  seems  to  me  on  the  contrary  that 
here,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  [he  memo- 
ry and  still  more  the  rapid  functioning  of 
litte  memory  form  the  principal  object 
sought.  The  proportion  of  correcl  and 
incorrect  answers  decides  the  "mark."  A 
boy  of  almost  no  intelligence  but  gifted 
with  an  excellent  memory,  or  a  lazy  lad 
well  **tntored**  during  a  few  critical  days, 
has,  after  all,  nearly  as  much  rliance  of 
succeeding  as — and  often  a  belter  chance 
than — the  active-minded,  original,  artis- 
tic 3roung  men,  endowed  widi  a  less  me> 
chanical  and  certain  memory. 

In  some  cases,  this  tendency  assumes  an 
extreme  form  before  which  my  French 
mind  is  absolutely  stupefied:  I  am  thinit- 
ing  of  the  new  type  of  examination 
adopted  in  some  colleges, — a  large  sheet 
on  which  are  written  a  hundred  or  more 
questions.  The  student  is  invited  to  read 
dicae  questions,  and  to  answer  merely  by 
putting  a  plus  (  f  ^  or  minus  ( — )  sign 
in  the  margin.  (  -  I  "if  the  statement  is 
correct" ;( — )"if  the  statement  is  false"; 
— at  the  top  of  the  examination,  a  se* 
vere  warning:  "Do  not  waste  your  time 
writing."  That  is  to  say.  if  In  « han<  c 
you  have  an  idea,  if  vou  have  the  impru- 
dence to  think  tiiat  tliere  are  statements 
wfaidi  are  neither  absolutely  correct  nor 
absolutely  false; — if  (See  the  document 
published  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Times 
of  January  29,  1922),  while  taking  an 
examination  in  the  course  on  contempo- 
rary civilisation,  you  are  not  ready  to  de- 
cide by  f  f  ^  or  (  -  I  whether  "the  chicken 
has  at  tlie  start  the  advantage  over  the 
human,"  or  whether  "all  men  are  created 


eqna!  in  mental  ahilitv."-  vnii  will  risk 
a  complete  lailurc!  Is  there  not  there  a 
slight  exaggeration? 

1;^  there  not  especially  an  exaggeration 
in  the  spirit  i  ailed  "progressive."  which, 
ill  this  country,  is  such  a  productive  force, 
and  through  which  we  may  inject  new 
vigor  into  our  spirits  and.  minds  at  need? 
The  word  "new"  has  a  sort  of  magic 
prestige.  I  have  often  heard  sung  the 
virtues  of  several  "entirely  new  systems  of 
education,*'  which  would  surely  overturn 
all  present  conceptions;  and  in  the  pros- 
pectus of  certain  "progressive  schools." 
where  these  "new  methods"  are  put  into 
practice,  I  took  a  rather  ironic  and  satanic 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  many  phrases 
which  came  from  a  certain  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  who  wrote  about  1762.  This 
passion  for  the  "new"  may  lead,  in  edu* 
cation,  to  hasty  improvking  for  whidi  the 
children,  after  all.  will  have  to  pay  snd 
perhaps  to  suffer.  Certainly,  I  do  not  de- 
sire for  you  the  rigidity  of  the  French 
organization,  where  a  dozen  years  are 
necessary  to  introduce  the  most  harmless 
ncivcltv:  hut  sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
we  seek  in  this  country  to  derive  from  the 
good  old  traditional  methods,  tested  by 
time  and  by  results,  all  possible  profit  be> 
fore  launching  upon  new  adventures. 
Alas!  it  is  again  the  timid  Frenchman 
speaking,  the  stay-ut-hoine  Frenchman, 
who  from  time  to  time  can  produce  a 
Revolution,  but  who,  in  the  interval, 
trembles  at  the  very  idea  of  change,  of 
the  unexpected,  and  of  the  new. 

Yes,  he  feels  a  bit  **oId-fashtoned,**  your 
Frenchman,  in  the  niidsl  of  the  thousand 
activities  which  fill  the  life  df  v«iur  col- 
leges and  schools.  !  have  already  told 
you  all  the  good  qualities  which  I  see  in 
them, — especially  their  excellence  for  the 
development  of  responsibility  and  initia- 
tive among  voung  people.  1  pity  the 
children  of  France  who  do  not  enjoy  these 
privil^es.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  here  we  have  not  only  the  necessary, 
but  the  superfluous.  It  seems  to  me  that 
ihe  "outside  activities"  are  multiplied  for 
the  students  and  school  pupils  to  an  im* 
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reasonable  extent.  Without  «poaking  of 
athletics,  how  many  things  there  are  to 
take  their  time  and  thought  outside  of  the 
plain  buaiiMM  of  learning!  Hours  wasted, 
energy  consumed,  roncentration  rendered 
impossible  on  the  very  subject  of  their 
studies,  the  illusion  sometimes  that  they 
aie  **vam**  more  than  they  really  are, — a 
too  natural  temptation  to  think  that  stud- 
ies can  wait  for  other  more  important  and 
more  interesting  activities — these  are  some 
of  the  things  which  please  me  less  than 
the  eanselloit  institutions  or  practices 
which  may  be  their  cause.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  old  maxim, — ne  quid  niniis, — 
"nothing  in  excess,''  engraved  in  all  places 
where  **0ttl8ide  activities*'  are  performed, 
— everywhere,  except  on  the  walk  of  li- 
braries, where  it  is  not  nei-essary. 

Shall  I  say  that,  in  certain  cases,  the 
man  who  emerges  from  the  FrencSi  nw' 
diine  with  its  too  uniform  programs  loda 
with  some  uneasiness  and  some  surprise 
at  the  unrestricted  application  of  the  elec- 
tive system?  He  recognizes  so  quickly  its 
good  pdiits  that  he  rejoices  to  see  it  gain- 
ing grotmd  in  his  own  pountry:  our  re- 
cent reforms  in  the  most  advanced  examin- 
ations are  a  victory  for  the  system.  In 
this  country  he  accepts  it  without  objec- 
tion when  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
"group  system"  or  by  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain obligatory  courses,  which  he  would 
like  to  see  more  numerous  and  more  ob- 
ligatory. But  when  these  barriers  do  not 
exist,  or  when  they  are  too  weak,  he  does 
not  feel  satisfied;  he  thinks  he  finds  a  lack 
of  coordination  and  of  order;  education 
thus  c<mceived  aeons  to  him  a  mixture  of 
lieler<^|eneoua  products,  incapable  of  blend- 
ing to  advantage.  This  impression  is 
strengthened  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
application  of  the  system  in  your  high 
schools.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  believe  that 
even  young  Americans,  at  that  lender  age, 
have  their  character  sufficiently  formed  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  is  suitable  for 
diem  and  what  is  not.  He  suspects  that 
the  reasons  that  determine  the  choice  of 
the  boy  or  the  student  are  not  :i!ways  the 
noblest,  the  worthiest,  the  most  commend- 


able. He  fears  lest  these  capricious  selec- 
tions tend  toward  a  very  grave  absence  of 
etSmnoce  in  general  instruction,  and 
therefore  toward  a  lessening  of  culture  in  . 
its  true  sense.  He  perceives  that,  after  all, 
the  essential  subjects  may  well  slip  through 
the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  that  a  boy  may 
1^  his  degree  at  college  and  consider  him- 
sdf  "educated"  without  ever  having  taken 
a  course  in  English  literature  or  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Lastly,  he  fears  that  the 
weight  of  the  decision  falls  on  young 
shoulders  that  are  not  strong  enough  to 
support  it,  whereas  it  should  be  carried 
by  older,  more  competent,  more  ex- 
perienced, men.  These  are  tlie  impressions 
that  strike  him  first  of  all; — perhaps  with 
time  and  completer  information  he  will 
revise  this  decision,  and  apologize  to  the 
system  that  he  has  misunderstood. 

I  believe  that  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
difficult  for  the  French  teacher  to  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  entire  organization 
of  athletic  life  in  your  colleges  and 
schools.  On  tliis  point  at  least  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  nfAeld 
by  the  leaders  among  your  own  educators, 
who,  at  this  very  time,  show  that  they  are 
deeply  concerned  with  these  problems.  I 
have  told  you  how  we  admire  the  organisa- 
tion and  iJie  manifestations  of  "sports**  in 
this  countrv:  the  physical  hcnffif  i«  im- 
mense, the  moral  influence  excellent.  The 
word  "sportsmanship"  has  no  equivalent 
in  any  odier  language, — and  it  stands  for 
a  fine  and  noble  quality.  But  is  it  not 
above  all  in  this  field  that  we  should  wel- 
come more  moderation  and  a  truer  sense 
of  proportion? 

Here  tlie  poor  French  teacher  feels 
a  little  bewildered.  He  thinks  that  the 
American  boy,  as  a  rule,  devotes  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  time  to  his  athletic 
exercises,  particularly  in  comparisra  with 
the  number  of  hours  he  gives  to  work.  I 
have  heard  naive  confessions:  the  word 
*'hour"  does  not  have  the  same  value  in 
every  instance.  The  boy  vdio,  between  a 
class  that  ends  at  ten  oVlock  and  another 
that  begins  at  eleven,  turns  the  pages  of  a 
book  in  the  library  does  not  hesitate  to 
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call  this  an  "hour"  of  work;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  lie  has  **coitoentrated,**  if  I  dare  to 
use  the  word  at  all.  for  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Whereas,  when  he  sin- 
cerely avers  that  he  gives  only  "an  hour 
and  a  half"  to  athletics,  for  this  poor, 
miserable  hour  and  a  half  he  leaves  his 
room  immediately  after  his  lunch  and  re- 
turns ahout  half  past  five  or  six.  famished, 
tired  out,  sleepy,  in  no  c-undition  to  sit 
down  at  lu%  table  for  a  long  evening  of 
really  profitable  work.  But,  after  all,  his 
consrienre  is  at  rest:  he  has  jrivcn  only 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  sport.  "What  a 
waste  of  time!'^  thinks  the  poor  French- 
man,  **and  also  what  a  mistaken  perspec* 
tive  it  is  that  puts  study  and  play  on  wrong 
plane*!."  How  (  an  he  help  l>eing  quite  at 
sea  as  to  hia  opinions?  How  can  he  help 
concluding  that  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age American  boy,  sports  and  athletics  en- 
jo  v  a  position  of  esteem  and  dignity  not 
held  by  study  and  success  in  s;  holarship? 

He  takes  up  the  college  papers:  after 
patient  search  he  at  length  finds  a  few  dis* 
(  rcclly  unobtrusive  lines  that  df)  nnt  re- 
latr  to  athletics.  If  there  are  any  photo- 
graphs, they  are  of  the  "stars"  on  the 
various  teams.  If  he  inquires  about  salaries 
he  is  aghast  to  learn  that  such  and  such  a 
coach  for  a  few  weeks  of  work  receives 
as  much  as  three  professors  for  an  entire 
rear.  If  he  asks  which  students  are  the 
most  popular,  the  l)est  known,  the  most 
advertised,  lie  i*^  given  the  names  of  the 
best  football  or  baseball  players,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  different  crews,  the  champions 
in  hockey  or  tennis.  And  if,  investigating 
further,  he  asks  who  are  the  best  students, 
those  who  licad  the  rank  li<l<  Ix'tau^e  of 
their  intellectual  worth  and  attainments  in 
scholarship — he  is  told,  with  a  smile,  that 
they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known.  And 
he  goes  his  way,  deciding,  jierhaps  wrong- 
ly, that  this  splendid  development  of  ath- 
letic life  is  obtained  at  a  high  price  and 
exacts  a  ransom — and  that  this  ransom  at 
times  is  no  less  than  the  loss  of  the  dignity 
of  studv  and  the  respect  for  '*<  hf>larship. 

Finally,  he  decides, —and  1  believe  that 
this  is  the  last  article  in  this  imprudmt 


confession, — that  there  is  another  thing 
that  exacts  its  price:  that  very  **happinesB** 
with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased  at  his 
first  sight  of  American  schools.  Just  now 
I  evoked  for  you  the  rather  gloomy  mem- 
ories of  years  passed  in  French  schools.  I 
contrasted  with  them  the  incessant  effort, 
encountered  everywhere  here,  to  make 
school  attractive  and  pleasant  for  the 
child.  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  if  not  carried 
to  extremes.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  many 
schools  the  children  plav  a  great  deal,  sing 
and  dance  often,  art  in  plays,  get  up  pag- 
eants, and  fetes  of  all  sorts,  and  have  a 
prodigious  number  of  days  of  vacation, — 
up  to  250  out  of  365 — and  yet  sometimes 
they  do  a  little  work.  The  Frenchman  who 
retnemhers  ihe  "hard  labor"  to  which  he 
was  subjected  is  amazed  at  certain  si^ts 
and  certain  doctrines.  As  he  has  aoqoired 
more  familiarity  with  American  children, 
he  does  not  see  that  thev  suffer,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  in  their  families  or  in  the  out- 
side world,  from  an  iron  discipline.  He 
expected,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  schools 
a  corrective,  or  at  least  the  necessary  com- 
plement. Sometimes  il  seems  as  if  just 
the  contrary  were  the  case, — not  always, 
but  frequently.  He  hears  of  doctrines  that 
are  called  "new,"  "modern,"  "progres- 
sive."—and  what  not? — which,  on  the  pre- 
text of  letting  the  child's  natural  abilities 
develop  freely  and  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, of  teaching  him  to  be  happy,  to  use 
his  freedom  and  initiative,  and  to  develop 
self-control — result  in  allowing  him  to  do 
exactly  what  he  chooses. 

First,  he  is  a  little  sceptical  about  that 
theory.  And  then,  when  he  sees  it  in 
pra«"tice.  he  l>ecomps  entirely  so.  When  he 
sees  Latin  taught  like  a  baseball  game, 
arithmetic  made  into  punles,  and  spelling 
made  a  sport,  he  asks  himself  what  this 
all  is.  anywav.  a  kindergarten  for  big 
children — a  playground,  a  nursery — or 
something  serious,  dignified,  organized,  and 
disciplined  as  a  school  oo^t  to  be.  He 
cannot  imagine  nr  admit  a  system  that 
tries  to  prevent  tlic  child  from  feeling  that 
he  is  submitted  to  any  sort  of  discipline. 
It  may  well  be  narrow>raindedne8s,  and 
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attat  hmrnt  to  the  doctrines  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  also  an 
old  F  rench  ponviction  that  in  life  the  best 
lesMO,  in  order  to  learn  to  command  later 
on,  is  to  learn  to  obey  first  of  all, — the 
coovitiion  that  the  child,  if  he  is  wisdy 
direrted,  likes  to  he  directed,  and  respects 
and  loves  those  who  know  how  to  make 
him  obey; — that  discipline  in  the  school  is 
Ae  bat  nmedy  for  ^iwi  and  excemn 
indifidiMliam; — that  there  is  no  advantage 
b  bringing  up  children  with  the  idea  that 
life  is  all  amusement,  and  society  a  play- 
ground;— that  a  child  who  works  is  a  child 
who  learns; — ^and  that  whatever  we  system- 
atically neglect  to  leam  at  adiool  we 
aeier  leam  afterwards.  However,  these 
*^Bew  systems'*  have  staunch  adherents  and 
apoetles;  and  if  a  Frenchman  cannot  adopt 
them  without  some  reluctance,  it  is  evident- 
ly because  he  is  not  clear-sighted  enough, 
has  not  broad  enough  ideas,  and  that  the 
lifjit  of  Grace  does  not  shine  in  him. 

In  any  case,  siieh  impressions  are  the 
exception,  and  the  foreign  traveller  should 
have  enough  sense  not  to  generalize.  As 
he  penetrates  deeper  into  American  aca- 
demic life  he  discovers  more  and  more 
its  infinite  resources,  power,  energy,  limit- 
less possibilities.  He  finds  in  it  a  lield  of 
activity  for  himself  to  which  he  is  greatly 
attached.  He  h  fond  of  his  pupils  and  hk 
atodenls;  he  finds  among  them  human 
types  that  are  extremely  attractive;  and,  as 
aa  educational  system  should  be  judged 
abwe  all  else  by  ils  results,  the  system 
that  turns  out  such  products  must  be  es- 
Mstially  good.  The  doubts,  restrictions, 
reservations  that  I  have  tried  to  express, — 
take  them  for  what  they  are  worth;  mere- 
ly the  reaction  of  a  foreign  mind  and  a 
foreign  education  in  contact  with  a  civiliza- 
tion, an  organization,  an  atmosphere  that 
are  profoundly  different.  Of  all  that  I 
have  said,  remember  only  the  warm  and 
•inrere  appreciation  of  a  man  who  loves 
to  teach,  who  loves  to  teach  here,  in  thi- 
atinusphere,  and  to  teach  just  the  kind  of 
stiidento  he  finds  here. 

Doubtless,  this  appreciation  could  find 


no  better  ground  to  expand  in  than  the 
beautiful,  great  university  to  which  we 
belong.  Beginning  with  the  travellers  of 
long  ago,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  you 
may  read  what  Frenchmen  have  written 
about  Atncrica:  you  will  not  fmd  one  of 
them  who  has  not  said  the  right  thing  about 
Harvard.  And  even  if  the  voice  that  I 
want  to  add  to  their  chorus  has  no  weight 
of  authority,  it  is  none  the  less  sincere  for 
that,  and  none  the  less  grateful.  And  diii 
is  the  best,  the  most  precious,  and  the  last 
impression  of  a  French  teacher  on  Ameri- 
can education. 

THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

In  your  editorial  comment  on  the  "lyCt- 
fer  to  a  Father  About  to  Choose  a  School 
for  his  Son"  which  Mr.  Kerns  contributed 
to  your  issue  of  March  23,  1922,  you  gave 
to  the  general  doctrine  and  the  practical 
advice  offered  by  Mr.  Kerns  praise  whidi 
seems  to  me  well  merited.  You  also  sug- 
gested, however,  that  he  might  have  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  considering  the 
public  high  school;  and  this  suggestion  I 
think  you  put  altogether  too  mildly.  Your 
editorial  seemed  to  indicate  only  that  Mr. 
Kerns  had  omitted  from  his  advice  to 
fathers  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  send  a  boy  to  the  public  high  school  and 
that  such  an  omission  left  his  advice  only 
slightly  incomplete.  It  was  as  if  you  had 
said  that  Mr.  Kerns  did  not  quite  meet  the 
situation  in  view  of  the  fart,  that,  after  all, 
there  are  a  few  places  in  which  it  may  be 
justifiable  to  save  fees  vrithout  any  great 
harm  to  a  boy  by  sending  him  to  a  public 
school  instead  of  to  a  private  school.  Your 
suggestion,  1  believe,  ought  to  have  treated 
the  omission  as  an  indication  of  a  far  more 
serious  defect.  It  revealed  a  blind  spot  in 
Mr.  Kems's  educational  outlook — a  blind 
spot  no  doubt  only  temporary,  but  certain- 
ly present  when  his  letter  was  wriit<  n  and 
certainly  very  close  to  vshat  should  have 
been  the  (cntrc  of  his  vision. 

Public  schools  are  not  schools  for  the 
poor  to  which  no  man  of  means  and  taste 
will  send  his  son  if  he  can  help  it.  I 
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would  not  deny  that  there  are  communities 
in  which  public  provision  for  education  is 
such  that  parents  who  are  seriously  con* 
cemed  for  the  good  of  their  children  will 
enter  them  in  private  schools  if  they  can 
possibly  afford  it.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  in  all  communities,  and  certainly 
no  paroit  who  cares  for  American  ideak 
in  education,  and  understands  them,  will 
fail  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  possihility 
of  the  public  high  school  in  his  own  com- 
munity. He  will  even  go  further.  If  the 
public  school  is  not  all  that  he  would  like 
for  his  son,  he  will  ask  if  it  is  not,  after 
all,  good  enough,  and  if  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages  it  affords  hy  way  of  democratic 
contacts  will  not  offset  such  disadvantages 
as  he  finds  in  it.  He  will  ask,  indeed, 
whf'fhi-r  there  is  not  somethinfr  that  he  can 
do  to  improve  the  school  if  he  finds  it  un- 
Sttitable.  He  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  regret 
the  necessity  for  sending  his  children  to  a 
private  school  rather  than  accept  it  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  thing,  and  least  of 
all  OQ^t  to  rejoice  in  it.  I  object  to 
the  implication  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kerns 
that  any  father  in  a  position  to  choose  a 
school  for  his  son  will,  of  course,  be  choos- 
ing the  private  school. 

At  Eieler,  the  odier  day,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  alumni  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  President  Anpell  set  forth  in 
telling  words  the  importance  of  the  pub- 
lic school  as  compared  widi  the  prhrale 
school.  He  said  in  effect*  alAoui^  I  can 
not  quote  his  exact  words: 

The  private  schools  and  the  endowed  academies 
are  institutions  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  college  and  play  a  part  of  Rreat  importance 
in  secondary  education;  but  you,  who  are  alomni 
of  one  of  New  England's  great  academies,  will 
onderstand  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say  that  the 
vast  majority  of  American  boys  receive  their 
seeondary'Sebool  edneation  and  tlieir  prepara- 
tion for  rollege  the  country  over  in  the  public 
high  schools.  This  is  a  most  significant  (act, 
wMeh  slHndd  net  be  overlooked  m  igaored  by 
Eradiiatr-s  of  private  institutions.  There  Is  Do 
danger,  of  course,  that  men  from  such  a  broadly 
democratic  institution  as  Exeter  Aoademy  have 
any  real  ne<vl  of  this  admonition.  . 

Oupht  the  headmaster  of  a  private  schoid 
advising  fathers  in  general  concerning  the 


education  of  their  sons  to  ignore  the  insti- 
tution which  prepares  the  vast  majority  of 
American  boys  for  college?  . 

If  Mr.  Kerns  had  said  at  the  bef^mung 
of  his  letter,  "I  am  headmaster  of  a 
private  school.  I  assume  that  you  have 
turned  to  me  for  advice  because  you  find 
provision  for  public  educaticm,  whidi  is 
the  true  type  of  education  in  America,  un- 
suitable in  your  community.  I  urpe  you  to 
be  sure  of  this  before  you  deoide  that  it  is 
a  private  school  to  wbidi  you  wish  to  send 
your  son.  When  you  are  sure  of  it,  then 
I  would  urire  you  to  consider  private 
schools  in  the  light  of  my  advice," — then 
this  objection  of  mine  could  not  have  been 
held  against  him.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  the  headmaster  of  a  private  school 
to  think  of  the  situation  in  these  terms;  yet 
the  headmaster  of  an  important  private 
school  ought  certainly  to  be  dear  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  relation  of  private  schools 
to  public  schools,  and  in  writing  a  public 
letter,  so  important  an  element  in  his  edu- 
cadonal  philosophy  ought  not  to  have 
been  overlooked. 

Some  time  ago,  a  student  of  mine  inves- 
tigated the  standing  of  private-school  pu- 
pils and  public-school  pupils  in  the  en- 
trance examinations  to  Harvard  College 
and  in  the  work  of  Harvard  College  itself. 
The  facts  brought  out  hy  that  study  are 
unequivocal.  They  show  that  public- 
school  graduates  do  not  do  quite  as  wdl 
in  entrance  examinations  as  private-school 
graduates,  hut  do  better  in  College.  One 
may  assign  whatever  reasons  seem  good  to 
him  to  explain  these  facts,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  that  so  far  as  success  in  col- 
lege is  concerned  die  public  school  holds 
its  own. 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  '03, 
Deaa  of  the  Harvard  GcadnHs 
Seheol  «f  Edaeatisa. 

WHERE  EXETER  SENIORS  WILL  GO 

Statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  senior  class 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  indicate  tlut  fifty- 
eight  members  of  that  class  will  enter  Hairard 
next  autumn,  thirty-nine  wiU  enter  Yalc^  thirty 
will  enter  Princeton,  twentyHMie  vdll  aalsr  Oni' 

mnutli,  and  twenty  will  enter  ths  MsMBOlllWUl 

Institute  of  Technology. 
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CANIHDATES  FOR  OVERSEERS 

Thv  \)Oii[n\  i>allot  for  the  nominalioii  of 
carulidaU's  for  llir  Board  nf  Ovrrspcrs  of 
Harvard  College  has  rfsuiled  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  following;  graduates,  whose 
names  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
ntimhrr  of  voles  they  rrroivod: 

Wtliimn  Sydney  Th«yer,  '85,  of  Baltimore. 
Charles  Allrrton  Coolidgc,  '81,  of  Boalon. 
William  Allan  Ndlson,  AIL  *96,  of  North- 
.ampton. 

Samuel  Smith  Dniry,  "Ol,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 
Herbert  I'arki^r.  '78,  of  South  Lancaster. 
Roger  Pierce,  '04,  of  Milton. 
Jowph  Lee,  ^  of  Boston.  • 
Henry  Jamrs.  '99,  of  New  York  City. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  '92,  of  Cambridge. 
Benjamin  Loring  Yonng,  tl7,  of  Wesion. 

Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, each  for  a  term  of  six  years,  will  he 
elrrtrd  this  vear  to  sucrord  William 
Thomas,  '79,  of  San  Fraurisco,  Howard 
Elliott,  'ai,  of  New  York  City,  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan,  '89.  of  New  Yorlc  City,  Eliot  Wads- 
worth,  '98.  of  \X'ashinpton.  I).  C  and 
Francis  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  '01,  of  Bo««ton, 
whose  terms  expire  on  Commencement 
Day. 

The  postal  ballot  for  the  nomination  of 
these  ten  eandidates  for  Overseers  resulted 
in  a  total  of  6,491  votes,  of  which  6,368 
were  valid.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
votes  ever  east  in  the  postal  ballot  for 
nomination*..  The  fivr  irradnates  to  be 
c  hosen  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
from  the  list  of  ten,  prinl«l  above,  will 
be  selected  by  postal  ballot,  and  also  by 
the  usual  polling  on  the  morninii  of  Cotn- 
menrrment  Dav  hv  tho^r  whf»  do  not  send 
their  ballots  through  the  mails. 

Hie  following  six  graduatfs  were  nom- 
inated on  the  first  postal  ballot  for  Direc* 
tor<!  of  [hr  Tlarvard  Alumni  Assrx  iation  to 
serve  for  three  years.  Three  will  be  elect- 
ed on  die  second  postal  ballot  combined 
wiA  the  vote  cast  in  Cambrid«e  on  Com* 
nmoement* 

'92,  of  Norwood. 
Rirhard  B.  \\  idgleswnrth,  '12.  of  Milton. 
Henry  S.  Denni»on.  '99,  of  Framingham. 
F.  Roy  Martin.  '9.3,  of  Now  York  dtf. 
Charles  Jackson,  '98,  of  Boston. 
Henry  L.  Shattndc,  W.  of  Boston. 


GENERAL  PINAL  EXAMINATIOIIS 

The  system  of  general  final  examina- 
tions will  «^o(.ii  have  its  first  extended  test 
in  Harvard  College.  The  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  provided  by  vote  that, 
beginning  with  the  class  of  1922,  all  stu- 
dents in  Harvard  College,  except  those 
••onreni rating  in  astronomy,  biology,  chem- 
istry, geolog)',  mathematics,  and  educa- 
tion, natural  history,  and  physics,  must 
pass  an  examination  on  their  field  of  con- 
centration in  the  year  of  their  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  concentration  re- 
quires that  every  student  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
lake  at  least  six  courses  in  one  of  the 
recognized  fields  for  distinction,  of  which 
courses  at  least  four  must  be  in  one  de- 
partment. The  general  final  examinations 
will  envoi  iliat  field  as  a  whole;  they  are 
designed  lu  i>huw,  as  no  examination  in  a 
single  course  could  show,  the  students* 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

F  or  some  years  the  Division  of  History, 
Economics,  and  Government  has  main- 
tained general  final  examinations  for  its 
students,  but  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
those  examinations  are  rcfjuired  of  all 
candidates  for  degrees  except,  as  stated 
above,  those  who  concentrate  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences.  The 
latter  groups  of  subjects  are  excluded  on 
the  theory  that  students  who  are  able  to 
make  satisfactory  records  in  the  advanced 
courses  must  know  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  subject  and  therefore  need 
not  be  compelled  to  take  a  general  ex- 
amination covering  the  field  in  which  they 
have  specialized  while  in  College.  But  a 
student  who  has  taken  courses  in  Amerio 
can  colonial  history,  for  example,  could 
not  demonstrate  in  his  examination  on  that 
subject  that  he  was  familiar  with  Ameri- 
can htelory  as  a  whole. 

The  general  examinations  will  vary, 
but  in  most  cases  they  will  consist  of  one 
or  more  three-hour  written  tests  and  a 
short  oral  test.  Students  who  have  coo- 
rentrated  in  American  history,  for  in- 
stance,  may  have  a  three-hour  written  test 
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on  that  subject,  a  two-hour  written  test  on 
the  entire  field  of  history,  another  two- 
hour  test  on  the  allied  fields  of  govem< 
ment  and  economics,  and  the  oral  ex- 
amination as  well.  Men  who  have  con- 
rentrated  in  English  literature  must  pass 
two  three-hour  written  tests,  one  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  the  other  on  the  Bible, 
the  works  of  Shdupere,  and  those  of 
two  sdected  classical  authors.  The  test 
on  Shakspcre  and  tlie  Bible,  indeed,  will 
be  required  this  year  of  every  man  who 
has  concentrated  in  modern  languages  and 
in  the  classics,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
have  spedaliaed  in  English  literature. 

To  aid  the  students  in  preparing  for  the 
general  examinations,  the  number  of  tu- 
tors in  the  Collc^'c  has  been  gradually  in- 
creased. The  tutors  assist  the  men  in  the 
outside  reading  connected  with  their  sub- 
jects and  the  general  final  examinations 
and  aid  them  in  other  ways.  About  twenty 
students,  of  whom  six  or  eight  are  seniors, 
are  assigned  to  each  tutor.  There  are 
twenty  tutors  in  the  Division  of  History, 
Government,  and  Economics,  several  in 
philosophy  and  psychology,  two  in  history 
and  literature,  one  in  fine  arts;  and  in 
other  branches  teachers,  specially  assigned, 
give  advice  to  the  students. 

About  85  seniors  are  now  preparing  for 
the  general  examination  in  English,  64  in 
economics,  38  in  Romance  languages,  30 
in  government.  28  in  history,  and  smaller 
numbers  in  other  fields. 

PROFESSOR  DAY  RESIGNS 

Dr.  Edmund  Ezra  Day.  Professor  of  Economics 
and  chairman  of  that  Department  at  Harvard, 
has  resigned  and  aooepted  an  afipointnent 

Professor  of  Economics,  chairman  of  thai  de- 
partment, and  director  of  curricula  in  busineaa 
administration  at  the  University  of  Midiigsii.  flo 
will  rontinm-  liin  duties  ai  Hiirvard,  however,  un- 
til February,  1923,  when  hia  Michigan  appoint- 
ment becomes  pffrctivc. 

Professor  D.i>  ;ir,i{Iuated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  \90^  and  took  tbt>  dopree  of  A.M.  at  that 
college  in  1906;  thrcp  ycurs  later  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Harvard,  and  since  1910  he 
has  taupht  in  ("ambridgc,  first  a"*  an  instructor  in 
economics,  thrn  as  assistant  prufessaor,  and 
since  1920  as  profeaaor.  His  chidT  work  is  in  the 
field  of  statistics. 


SHELDON  TRAVELUNG  FELIX)WSH1PS 
Sheldon  Travelling  Fellowshii»9  for  the 
academic  year  1922*23  have  been  awanled 
to  the  men  whose  names,  together  widi 
the  subjects  in  which  they  will  study,  aie 
given  below: 

Clarence  R.  Adain<  AM  '21.  A.B.  (Brown 
L  niv.)  '18,  of  Eiden  Park,  K.  I.,  mathematics. 

Gordon  W.  AUpoit,  *19,  AJf .  "SI,  af  Cn- 
bridge,  p?vcholog)'. 

James  W.  Angcll,  "18,  AM.  '20,  of  New  Havft, 
Conn.,  hiatorjr. 

Ro}>ert  P.  Caaejr.  *19,  3  Hh^  of  DocdMlKr. 
divinity. 

Leo  I.  Dana,  3  Grad.,  SA.  (BL  t  T.)  17,  ol 

Roxbur>-,  phvsirs. 

Hallowell  Davis,  'Id,  4  Med.,  of  BrooUiM; 

physiology. 

Nathan  L.  Drake,  ^20,  KM.  "21,  «C  Watatmn. 

chemistry. 

Marvin  Farber,  *22,  of  BdEalo,  N.  Y.,  ptnl- 
osophy. 

Hpnry  L.  Gerr>.  Ed.  M.  "21,  .\.B.  (Bates  CoU.) 
*09.  of  I/ewston.  Me.,  education. 

Julius  L.  Click.  ^20,  2  Eas.  Sck,  ef  QnOmi 
Heights,  O..  engineering. 

Urban  T.  Holmes.  Jr..  \M  '21.  A.B.  (Univ.  of 
Pa.)  '20.  of  London.  Ont..  philology. 

Rudolph  K  I.nnp.T.  '17.  3  Grad,  AJL  TtK^ 
Cambridge,  mathematics. 

ThoBss  M.  Rayaor,  *17.  S  GisA,  AJL  lOi  «f 
Bryan,  Tex.,  English. 

Rexford  S.  Tucker,  '18,  3  Eng.  ScL,  of  .\rUn|- 
ton,  engineering. 

Daniel  V.  Thompson.  Jr.,  "22,  of  BoStoS,  4» 
chemistry  of  paints  and  pigmenta. 

R.  Louis  Massoa.  4  GnuL,  AS.  (Stale  Uaiv.«f 
la.)  '12,  AM.  (ihid.)  *15.  ef  ▼ssUailea.  la*  » 
ononncs, 

WiUiam  A.  Berridgeb  *14,  AM.  1%  4  Gcad,  d 
Cambridge,  eoonoiiHOS. 

These    fellowships    were  esUblidwd 

about  trn  years  ago  in  memory  of  Fred 
eriek  Sheldon,  of  the  class  of  1842.  and 
the  annual  inronie.  ainoiinlin<r  to  about 
$15,000,  is  applied  '  to  the  further  edu- 
cation of  rtudoits  of  promise  and  stsnd* 
ing  in  the  University  by  providing  them 
with  facilities  for  further  education  by 
travel  or  by  establishing  travelling  fellow- 
ships.** 

All  of  the  men  to  whom  the  felloinliip> 
have  been  awarded  for  next  year  are  nov 
roistered  in  Harvard  University,  but  Bn 
are  not  graduates  of  Harvard  CoII«:^ 
Gerry  is  the  only  one  who  will  remain  in 
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tiii^  country.  Anyell  is  the  son  of  President 
Angell  of  Yale  University.  T1iompson*s 
work  on  the  chemistry  of  painta  and  pig- 
ments has  to  do  with  the  preservafion  of 
old  paintings,  and  he  will  study  with  au- 
thorities on  that  subject  in  Edinbur^  and 
Munich.  AUport  has  already  been  abroad 
as  a  teacher  in  Robert  College,  Contanti* 
nople. 

CHARLES  DEXTER  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Paul  S.  Wood,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  John  L. 
Hotson,  of  Cambridge,  have  been  selected  as  the 
first  holders  of  the  Charles  Dexter  Scholarships, 
recently  established  by  Harvard  University  in 
accordance  with  a  bequest  from  Miss  Ajmie  L. 
Dexter  of  Cincinnati,  who  died  in  1914$.  Her 
will  provided  that  a  fund  should  he  maintained 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Charles  Dexter,  of  the 
class  of  1851,  ''the  income  therefrom  to  be  used 
in  encouraging  young  men  to  study  profoundly 
the  English  language,"  and  Miss  Dexter  express- 
ed the  wiA  that  travelling  scholarships  be  creat- 
ed to  "enable  young  men  to  *isi*  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  England,  or  the  cathedral  towns 
of  England."  The  size  of  the  i^rant  from  the  in- 
eome  of  the  fund  will  depend  upon  the  period  of 
Study  of  the  appointee  and  vary  as  each  case 
may  seem  to  warrant. 

Wood  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chi* 
cago  in  1908,  and  is  now  a  second-year  student 
of  English  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  he  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Unhrersity  of  Sondwm  Califomla, 
where  he  is  Professor  of  English.  Holson  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1920  and  is  studying  Eng- 
Ibh  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sdeoeea. 

HARVARD  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

Richard  D.  Sias  of  Corona,  Cal^  a  second-year 
student  in  the  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 

chitertiir--,  won  t!u^  first  prize,  $100,  offered  re- 
cently by  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Gar- 
den Association  for  the  best  design,  made  hy  a 
student  in  landscape  architecture,  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  a  problem  set  by  the  association.  The 
second  prize.  $.')0,  was  won  by  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
2d,  also  a  student  in  the  Harvard  School  of  l  and 
scape  Architecture  Eliot  is  a  grandson  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot.  The  plans  were  exhibited  and  judg- 
ed in  Chicaga 

There  were  three  other  competltiona.  The  only 
one  of  these  in  which  a  man  trained  in  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Landscape  Architecture  took  part 
was  a  problem  In  formal  garden  derign  for  pro- 
fpssionaU.  ami  it  was  won  by  G.  F.  Inpalls  of 
Cleveland,  who  toolc  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard  last  spring. 


OTMER  SCHOLARSHIPS  ASSIGNED 

The  Princeton  Fellowship,  given  in  1910  by  a 
Princeton  graduate  to  enable  Princeton  men  to 
study  in  the  graduate  departments  of  Harvard, 
has  been  awarded  for  next  year  to  Rollin  M.  War- 
ner, Princeton  '22,  who  will  enter  the  Harvard 
Law  School  next  autumn. 

The  James  A.  Rumrill  scholarship,  established 
to  enable  graduates  of  Southern  universities  to 
do  graduate  work  at  Harvard,  will  go  next  year 
to  William  H.  Gambrell,  who  took  his  degree 
from  Funnan  University,  S.  C.  last  June,  and 
will  enter  the  Lavr  SchooL 

Nfanley  E.  Swrazey,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
"22  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  will  receive 
the  Charles  Elliott  Perkins  scholarship  which  is 
maintained  for  graduates  of  Iowa  universttics.  He 
wiD  enter  the  Harvard  Business  School. 

Other  scholarships  awarded  include:  the  Elkan 
Naumherg  Fellowship  in  music,  aswgned  for  1921* 
22  to  Randall  Thompson,  I  Grad..  of  Rexinirr; 
the  Har\'ard  C.\\i\>  lA  San  Franrisrn  Srliolarship, 
to  G.  A.  Maddox  of  San  Francisco;  an  Associat- 
ed Harvard  Claba  Scholarship^  assigned  for  the 
second  half  of  this  year  to  C  W.  Edwarda,  1 
Grad.,  of  Enterprise,  Ala.;  and  a  firight  Scholar^ 
ship,  to  WHIiam  C  Rogg.  IGA,  of  Watertown. 

IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
Preddent  HanBng  has  nominated  William 

Phillips,  '00,  Law  '00  03.  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Leland  Harrison,  '07,  Law  '06-07, 
to  be  Assistant  Seeretary  of  State. 

Phillips  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  al- 
most all  of  the  time  since  he  left  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  was,  successively,  private  sec- 
retary to  Joseph  H.  Choate,  '^2,  when  the  latter 
was  the  American  .Embassador  in  I^ondon,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  and  secretary  of  the 
Embassy  at  London.  In  1912  he  resigned  end  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Harvard  Corporation.  In 
19H  at  the  request  of  William  J.  Bryan,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Phillips  accepted  a  reappoint* 
ment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and,  al- 
though a  Kepublican,  he  served  in  that  post  until 
1920  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Ne- 

therlands. 

Harrison  a!-o  lias  s|>,-nt  most  of  his  life  in  the 
diplomatic  «ervi(  <■  llr  was  at  first  secretary  to 
Thnmas  J.  O  liricn,  American  Aml)asMdor  to  Ja- 
pan, and  then  was  ^tationtxi  at  Peking,  Ix)ndon. 
and  Bogota,  in  succession.  In  1918  he  was  dip- 
lomatic  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Commis* 
sion  at  Paris.  During  the  past  year  he  has  been 
detailed  to  the  State  Department  for  special  duty. 

The  class  of  \900  has  two  members  besides 
Phillip*  in  the  State  Department;  they  are  Robert 
W.  Bliss,  who  is  councillor  of  t!ie  American  Em- 
bassy at  Paris,  and  William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  spec- 
ial assistant  in  the  Department. 
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The  Hasty  Pudding  Club  Play 


TWK  spvenly-sixth  annual  dramatic  pro- 
duction of  the  Hasly  Pudding  Club, 
which  has  hfcn  in  rehearsal  for  near- 
ly a  month  and  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  next  week,  is  entitled  "It's  Onlv 
Natural."  The  first  three  performances 
will  be  in  Cambridge  at  the  Hasty  Pudding 
Club's  theatre  in  Holyoke  St. — for  gradu- 
ates only  on  Thursday,  April  1,^,  and  for 
the  public  generally  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings,  April  14  and  l.S.  The 
dates  and  places  of  the  other  public  per- 
formances arc  as  follows: 

April  la— Bcllfvuc-Slratford  H«>tel,  Philadel- 
phia. 

April  20  and  21— Hotrl  Plaza.  New  York  City. 
April  26,  27,  and  28— Plymouth  Theatre.  Bos- 
Ion. 

Applications  for  tickets  will  l)e  received 
by  mail  until  April  II.  in  (Cambridge;  they 
should  be  addressed  to  R.  (I.  Polin.  ticket 
manager,  at  the  llaslv  Pudding  (ilubhouse. 
Tickets  for  the  Philadelphia  performance 
will  be  on  sale  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue-Strat- 


ford;  for  the  i\ew  York  performances  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City,  Mc- 
Bride's,  and  Tyson's;  and  for  the  Boston 
performances,  at  Herrick's,  the  Copley- 
Plaza,  and  at  the  ticket  office  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  Little  Building.  Seats  for  the 
(Cambridge  performances  are  82..'iO:  or- 
chestra seats  for  the  other  performances 
arc  S3.  The  Philadelphia  performance  and 
the  Friday  evening  performance  in  New 
York  will  be  followed  by  dancing  at  which 
llie  sul>scriber9  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club. 

"It's  Onlv  Natural."  a  musical  comedy, 
was  written  by  W.  C. -Jackson,  '22,  of 
Daricn.  Conn.,  and  R.  Cameron  Rogers. 
'2'i,  of  Cambridge,  with  the  assistance  of 
Kdgar  Scott.  *2().  of  Philadelphia.  The 
music  was  written  bv  several  undergradu- 
ate*: Joseph  Alger,  Jr.,  '22,  of  Brockton, 
H<.ward  Flliull.  Jr..  '22,  of  New  York 
Citv.  S.  P.  Moorehead,  '22,  of  Andover, 
an<l  A.  I..  Steinerl,  '22,  of  Boston.  In 
wrilin-j  llw  lyrics  Alger  and  Elliott  col- 
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I'hoto  by  Marce»u 

Warner  Banea  at  Evangeline 


laborated  with  I).  T.  W.  McCord,  '21,  1 
Grad.,  of  Cambridge,  and  ('..  B.  Monro,  '23, 
of  Pittsburgh. 

"It's  Only  Natural"  l)e{iins  with  a  house- 
party,  given  in  the  White  Mountains  by 
Mr.  Burroughs,  a  wealthy  American  busi- 
ness-man.  In  the  first  act  Archie  Carr  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  beautiful  Evangeline, 
daughter  of  Burroughs,  but  through  the 
inadvertent  meddling  of  Clive,  a  semi-in- 
sane English  friend  of  the  Burroughs 
family,  the  blacker  side  of  Carr's  past  is 
revealed  and  he  is  ejected  from  the  house- 
party. 

The  second  act  centers  about  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs's  refusal  to  allow  his  Cockney 
gardner  to  go  into  the  moving-picture 
business.  In  spite  of  ihe  refusal.  Kemp, 
the  gardner,  runs  off,  l>ecomes  fabulously 
rich,  and  by  the  time  of  the  next  annual 
house-party  at  the  Burroughs  home,  he  has 
nearly    succeeded    in  accomplishing  the 


financial  ruin  of  his  former  master.  In 
the  final  act,  however,  Clive's  insane  but 
harmless  interferences  succeed  in  bring- 
ing back  the  lost  fortune  and  in  reuniting 
the  separated  lovers.  Carr's  blemished 
character  is  vindicated  and  the  villainous 
gardner  is  hurried  away  under  the  care 
of  two  policemen. 

Manv  rhanrjcs  of  scenerv  and  the  intro- 
duction  of  various  "numbers"  vary  the 
program.  C.  A.  Tierney,  '22,  of  Dorches- 
ter, has  the  leading  role  in  a  pantomime 
representation  of  "The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGrew";  Joseph  Alger,  Jr.,  '22, 
and  F.  B.  Taussig,  '22,  will  give  "The 
Drunken  Sisters,"  a  burlesque  of  the  songs 
and  dances  of  the  Duncan  Sisters  of  "Tip 
Top."  Miss  Virginia  Tanner,  who  had 
charge  of  the  ballet  last  year,  is  coaching 
the  entire  performance  this  year.  Louis 
Silvers,  will  conduct  the  music. 

The  cast  is  given  on  the  next  page: 


rhi»l<>  by  Marctau 
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James  Ulyaees  Figg,  F.  B.  Taussig,  '22.  of  Yonk- 
crt,  N.  Y. 

ClJve,  Huntington  Brown,  "22,  of  Utioa,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Burroughs,  Joseph  Alger,  Jr.,  "22,  of  Brockton 
Mrs.  Burroughs,  C.  B.  Monro,  *23,  of  Pittsburgh 
Evangeline  Burroughs,  W.  J.  Banes,  *22,  of 
Media,  Pa. 

Archie  Carr,  Joseph  Larocque,  Jr.,  "23,  of  B«m- 

ardsvillr,  N.  J. 
Barney,  J.  C.  Allen,  '22,  of  MarMnirough 

Kemp.  W.  C.  Jackson,  '22,  of  Darien,  Conn. 
Simpson,  J.  H.  S.  Moynahan,  *23,  of  Mattapan 
Butler,  D.  D.  MiUer,  "22.  of  .New  York  City 

Female  Chon» — Russell  Robb,  Jr.,  "23,  of 
Concord;  H.  L.  Pratt,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Glen  Core. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  J.  S.  Aroor>-,  "23,  of  Boston;  P.  W. 
Butman,  "23,  of  Brookline;  J.  T.  Bradlee,  "22,  of 
Chestnut  Hill;  Grosvenor  White,  "22,  of  Nutley, 
N.  J.;  Duncan  Dunscombe,  "23,  of  New  York 
City;  E.  S.  Wcfcster.  Jr.,  "23,  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

Male  Chorus— J.  G.  Flint,  '24.  of  Walpole,  N. 
H.;  R.  P.  Field,  '2.3.  of  Milford,  0.;  S.  P.  .Moore- 
head.  '22,  of  Andover;  B.  A.  Hunneman,  '22,  of 
Brookline;  John  .McDuffie,  2d,  "23,  of  New 
York  City;  J.  R.  Reynolds,  '23.  of  Readville; 
G.  L  Paine,  Jr..  "22,  of  Cambridge;  Ridley  Watts. 
Jr.,  '23,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Specialty  Numbers — C.  \.  Tierney.  "22,  of  Dor- 
chester; A.  K.  Train,  '23,  of  New  York  City;  W. 
C.  Bennett,  *23,  of  Somer*ille;  D.  S.  EUsviorth. 
"22,  of  New  York  City;  B.  W.  Currier.  "22,  of 
Brookline;  B.  De  L  Nash,  '23,  of  BrooUine; 
Lou'k  Dejonge,  "23,  of  Fitcfaburg;  J.  T.  Lanman. 
Jr,  '23,  of  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


The  pari  of  Clive  was  originally  as 
signed  to  W.  P.  Scott.  '23,  of  Lansdomie 
Pa.,  who  reheated  in  it  for  some  time 
I^sl  week,  however,  he  was  suddenly 
taken  sick  with  appendicitis,  and  was  com 
pelled  to  resign  his  part  to  Huntington 
Brown. 

The  production  is  managed  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  club:  B.  W.  Cur- 
rier. *22.  of  Brookline.  general  manager; 
R.  (;.  Potter.  '22,  of  Watertown.  ticket 
manager:  E.  G.  Seldon.  '24.  of  Andover, 
a^si.stant  ticket  manager:  A.  T.  Kent,  '22, 
of  Brorklon.  publicity  manager;  G.  H. 
.Shattuik.  '23.  of  Salem,  electrician. 

THE  SUSAN  ANTHONY  POTTER  PRIZES 

Two  Susan  Anthony  Potter  Prizes  in  compara- 
tive literature  and  one  in  Spanish  are  now  open 
for  competition  at  Harvard.  One  of  the  compara- 
tive literatdre  prizes  bears  a  stipend  of  $100.  and 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  thesis  by  any  stu- 
dent in  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  depart- 
ments of  Harvard  or  Radcliffe.  The  other  prize 
is  of  $,50.  and  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay 
written  by  a  Harvard  undergraduate  on  a  sub- 
ject related  to  the  .Middle  Ages  or  the  Renais- 
sance. The  third  prize  is  of  $75  stipend,  and 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  by  a  Harvard 
undergraduate  on  a  subject  dealing  with  Spanish 
literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 


MaMachutetta  Hall  at  It  Looks  Today. 
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**Harvard,  Sovereign  Mother'' 


ANEW  Harvard  song,  ''Harvard,  Sovereign  Mother,"  words  by  M. 
A.  DeWolff  Howe.  '87,  music  hy  V.  S.  Converse,  '93,  has  juat 
been  piihlished  hy  the  New  England  Consiervalorv  Music  Store, 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.     Those  who  have  heard  tlie  song  predict  for 
it  a  great  and  lasting  popularity  among  Harvard  men.  All  of  the  words 
and  the  first  bar  of  music  of  the  chorus  are  reprinted  herewith: 


Our  ancient  brothers  sleep  their  sleep 

Amona  the  storied  dead: 
Their  treasured  names  our  annals  keep. 

Though  centuries  be  sped; 
And  one  great  Mother  of  us  all 

Now  bids  her  children  rise 
And  follow  whore  the  voice  mav  call 
That  leads  the  brave  and  wise. 


For  them  siie  phinis  in  e\ery  soul 

The  truth  that  makes  men  free; 
For  them  she  sets  one  constant  goal — 

The  spirit's  liberty. 
In  dav«  of  war.  in  tranquil  years, 

She  arms  them  for  the  hght 
That  men  must  wage,  in  blood  and  tears, 

Whose  quest  is  towards  the  light. 


Not  in  our  strength  alone  we  boast* 

Nor  in  her  ancient  lore. 
But  likewise  in  that  marching  host 

Of  brothers  seen  no  more. 
In  mystic  union  they  and  ahe 

Now  fire  rai  h  Iirart  and  mind; 
The  qiie>.l  unfinished  calls  -and  we 
.March  on,  to  seek — and  find! 

Chorus  after  each  verse 

Younger  than  the  youngest, 

Older  than  the  sires, 
Priestess  ever  guarding 

Wisdom's  holy  fires — 
Harvard.  si>vercipn  Mother, 

Loved,  obeyed,  and  blessed, 
Sons  of  thine  are  marching 

On  the  endless  quest. 


Ritoluto 


[Copyright,  1932,  bjr  P.  S.  ConTcrw) 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  ATHLETICS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletih: 

A  few  simple  rules  for  the  oootrol  of 
College  athletics: 

1.  Let  the  idealists  and  the  theorists 
keep  their  hands  off. 

2.  Let  the  College  authorities  insist: 

a.  That  all  athletes  must  keep  up 
and  stand  well  in  their  academic 
work. 

b.  That  all  sport  must  he  clean  and 
the  games  fairly  played. 

3.  With  1  and  2  in  force.  let  the  stu* 
dents  manage  their  own  aflairs. 

*«). 

PROFESSIONAL  COACHING 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi  i  i.etin: 

1  am  rather  puzzled  to  understand  tlie 
drive  at  present  being  made  against  the 
paid  professional  coadi,  especially  in  fool- 
ball.  I  think  if,  instead  of  railing  him 
"coath."  we  called  him  a  teacher  we 
would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  this 
feeling;  and,  after  all,  a  teadier  is  %»hal 
he  really  is.  It  i-^  "f  course,  perfectly 
true  that  aiivone  \\\n>  has  umr  Irained  the 
rules  governing  a  game  can  by  playing  it 
long  enough  become  more  or  less  pr<»- 
ficient  in  it,  but  it  is  also  true  that,  in  all 
i>iir  f<irni>;  nf  •^port.  vears  of  actual  plav- 
in*i  have  demonstrated  that  people  who 
perform  tlie  physical  action  called  for 
by  dte  game  in  a  certain  way  play  the 
}iuwr  I  t  tier  and  with  more  ease  and  safety 
to  thcm.sdvcfs  than  those  who  simply  leam 
the  game  entirely  by  rule  of  thumb. 

1  know  this  from  personal  experience 
becaiisf  all  my  lawn  tennis  was  acquired 
purely  hv  |)lavin;i  and  hv  su(  !j  informa- 
tion as  I  could  get  out  of  tiie  early  books, 
and  in  doing  this  I  acquired  the  habit  of 
doing  certain  things  in  an  awkward  and 
inefficient  manner  which  I  found  verv  dif- 
ficult to  break  myself  of  when  in  later 
years  1  came  under  the  instruction  of  a 
professional  teacher.  In  court  tennis,  on 
the  other  hand.  I  l>e;.'an  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  L'ood  professional  teacher,  and 
so  started  to  do  things  right  from  the  be- 
ginning. 


My  friends  who  have  played  football 
have  told  me  that  professional  coaching 
enabled  them  to  pity  die  game  with  mueh 

greater  safety  to  themselves  than  if  left  to 
themselves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  taught  how  to  fall  and  how  to  tackle 
a  man  properly  with  the  least  danger  of 
hurting  themselves.  In  baseball  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  would  take  a  boy  a  long  time 
to  evolve  from  his  Inner  consciousness  the 
proper  way  of  pitching  a  curved  bail  and 
the  way  to  make  his  throw  with  the  least 
exertion  to  himself  and  the  least  chance  of 
straining  his  throwing  arm.  Now,  why 
should  this  information  not  be  given  to 
him  by  a  paid  teacher? 

Scientists  in  the  course  of  years  man- 
aged to  learn  to  read  the  ancient  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  so  that  they  can  now  read 
the  old  inscriptions  as  easily  as  if  writtCB 
in  a  modem  language.  But  u  that  any 
reason  -why  the  modern  Egyptian  scholar 
should  not  be  taught  by  a  trained  man  how 
to  read  this  language?  We  certainly  do 
not  expect  any  child  to  teach  himself  to 
read  or  to  write.  Therefore,  why  should 
we  expect  him  to  teach  himself  baseball, 
lawn  tennis,  football,  golf,  rowing,  or  any 
other  games?  He  can  onquesticmably  do 
it.  but  he  will  spend  so  much  time  learn- 
ing how  to  do  the  riuliments  properly  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever.  l>efore  he 
becomes  able  to  play  the  game  really 
well;  and  one  of  the  keenest  pleasnrei  in 
any  game,  as  it  is  in  everything  else  in  life, 
is  doing  it  well. 

1  surely  agree  that  after  the  football 
team  is  trained  and  developed  it  should  be 
allowed  to  play  its  own  game  widiout 
coaching  from  the  ^-idclines,  except  that 
there  should  lie  a  physician  or  some  other 
older  man  who  would  keep  an  eye  on  the 
men  s  physical  condition  and  take  a  nsn 
Mill  the  minute  he  weis  getting  so  physically 
exhausted  that  it  nught  he  detrimental  to 
him  if  he  continued  on  in  the  game.  The 
same  is  true  in  baseball.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  professional  coach  should  not 
come  near  the  di.uiiond  wlien  the  teams  are 
playing.  Unce  the  game  is  started  it 
should  be  a  contest  of  brains  between  the 
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players  themselves  and  not  hetwern  ihv 
teachers.  It  is  absolutely  against  the 
ethics  of  lawn  tennis,  for  instance,  fur  any 
spectator  to  give  any  contestant  in  a  match 
advi>  r  a~  to  playiiiLz  !<•  his  opponent's 
k  haiiil  or  anything  of  tho  sort,  or  even 
to  advise  him  to  speed  up  his  own  game. 
Once  the  contestants  step  on  the  court 
they  have  got  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation lliernsrjvos,  and  it  seem?  tn  me  that 
this  should  be  true  of  our  oiher  games. 

Ellerton  Jamks,  '9.5. 

Beaton. 

A  "DUB"  DEFENDS  SQUASH  RACQMETS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  in  an- 
swer to  tlu-  suggestion  made  in  the  BuLp 
LETIN  of  Mairh  M)  in  the  article  on 
**Squash  Tennis  in  xNew  York  City,"  to  the 
effect  that  "some  of  the  courts  in  the  old 
Randolph  Tennis  Club  be  turned  into 
regulation  squa)?}i  tennis  courts." 

The  writer  of  thai  article  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  squash  tennis  is  an  in- 
finitely faster  game  than  squash  racquets 
which  popular  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. I  have  lived  in  New  York  and 
have  played  both  games,  and  as  one  of  the 
great  body  of  **dubs**  who  depend  on 
squash  during  the  winter  mootha  for  ex- 
ercise I  have  found  •squash  racquets  a  more 
useful  game  than  s(]uash  tennis.  The  New 
York  game  is  such  that  the  dilTerences  be- 
tween the  skill  of  players  are  much  more 
marked  than  in  die  Boston  game.  I  have 
seldom  found  an  opponent  in  New  York 
with  whom  1  could  play  on  even  terms. 
He  is  either  so  much  better  that,  regard* 
less  of  handicap,  he  does  not  have  to 
stretch  }iim.«elf  to  beat  me.  or  cl^r  he  is 
so  much  poorer  that  1  (annot  get  warm 
enough  in  a  drafty  court  to  justify  taking 
off  my  street  clothes  for  the  contest.  In 
the  Boston  game  the  dis[)arity  is  there,  but 
is  not  so  marked  as  to  prevent  any  man 
finding  plenty  of  others  near  enough  his 
rank  to  make  a  game  worth  while. 

For  exercise  and  fun,  for  us  plain  mor- 
tals. I  l>elirve  the  Boston  i^aine  is  mii<h 
better,  althougli  it  is  doubtless  true  that 


for  the  stars  at  New  York  tlie  speed  of 
squash  tennis  gives  skill  and  agility  a  big 
premium.  However,  even  for  the  stars  of 
both  games  I  am  inclined  to  dUnk  die 
Boston  game  is  better.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  point  in  a  New  York  championship 
game  contested  for  more  than  a  few 
Strokes.  In  Boston  each  point  is  fou|^t 
over  as  in  court  tennis,  bringing  out  en- 
durance as  well  as  agility  and  speed. 

All  this,  however^  is  a  statement  of  my 
belief  based  on  personal  observation  and 
experience.  That  others  agree  with  me 
is  proven:  (1)  by  the  fact  that  scpiash 
rac(]iiels  is  more  popular  in  Boston  than 
squash  tennis  in  New  York;  (2)  tiiat  in 
New  Yod^  thore  is  a  constant  undercurrent 
of  pressure  to  substitute  squash  racquets 
for  squash  tennis,  with  no  apparent  ten- 
dency in  lite  counter  direction  in  Boston; 
(3)  that  the  Boston  CluVs  'court*  are 
used  more  than  the  New  York  Qub*a 
courts  despite  the  fact  that  the  Boston  men 
have  and  use  manv  outside  squash  racquets 
courts  in  addition  to  those  at  the  Harvard 
Club,  whereas  there  are  a  very  limited 
number  of  squash  tennis  courts  in  New 
York;  and  (  VI  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Randolph  Courts  at  Cambridge,  referred 
to  in  the  article,  two  of  the  fourteen  are 
of  the  larger  size  necessary  for  squash 
tennis,  but  they  are  seldom  used  for  that 
game;  they  are  the  last  ones  taken  each 
hour  and  are  frequently  used  to  play  hand- 
ball in  because  no  <me  cares  to  use  them 
for  their  real  purpose. 

The  question  really  boils  down  to  the 
same  one  that  is  before  each  form  of  col- 
lege athletics — should  it  exist  for  the  stars 
and  for  beating  Y'ale,  or  should  it  exist 
for  the  great  bodv  of  "dubs"  \slio  find 
in  it  an  interesting  and  exciting  method  of 
keeping  fit?  So  far  as  squash  is  con- 
cerned, I  brieve  in  emphasising  the  latter 
purpose*  and  to  that  end  suggest  that  the 
two  big  courts  at  Randolph  be  abolished 
and  more  courts  for  the  Boston  game  be 
built,  and  I  further  suggest  to  you  New 
Yorkers  that  you  try  the  Boston  game. 

Gorton  James,  '06. 

Cambridge. 
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WILL  PLAY  TENNIS  IN  ENGLAND 

Thre*"  Harvard  and  xhrrv  Yale  tennis  players 
will  sail  for  EajlMd  on  July  4  to  play  an  Oxford- 
CamltricJp''  tfam  near  I.on<l<>n  on  July  17  and  18. 
The  Harvard  Athletic  Committee  has  voted  "with 
regret  that  the  rommitlee  can  BOt  at  this  time 
break  the  precedent  in  sending  teams  abroad  at 
tile  expense  of  the  Athletic  Association,"  but  has 
eMVMlad  to  the  trip  if  the  money  for  the  expen- 

M*  can  be  Becined  elsewhere.  The  English  uni- 
veraitics  will  famish  a  guarantee  covering  the 
cost  of  the  ocean  voyage,  but  the  H«nrard  playen 
will  bear  the  additional  expense. 

Morrb  Doane,  *23,  of  Philadelphia,  captain  of 
tbe  Harvard  team,  and  L.  E.  Williams,  captain  of 
the  Yale  team,  are  the  only  players  who  are  cer< 
tain  to  be  menbera  of  the  YaltsHarrard  team. 
The  men  will  sail  on  ihi-  "  Vrjuitania."  Thr-  tnurn- 
ament  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  consist 
of  three  doables  nalcbet  on  Jnly  17  and  six  lu* 
plrs  on  July  18.  The  American  team  will  there- 
after meet  various  English  clubs,  and  the  playen 
may  take  part  as  indiridaala  in  varioiM  EaipUb 
tonmaments. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL  TENNIS  TEAM 

The  !iladenls  at  the  Harvard  Cradoate  School 

of  Business  \<lniini-'trati<in  have  organized  a 
lawn  tennis  team  of  whirh  tlie  following  are  mem- 
ber-: K.  T.  Herndon  A  B.  ( Princeton  l  "21.  of 
Potlsville.  I'a.:  K.  M.  Bundy.  A.B.I  Yale •  21.  of 
Norfolk.  \  a  :  J  McM.  Roberts.  A.B.  (Harvard! 
*20,  of  Li>*  Angeles.  Cal.;  R.  R.  Thompson.  A.B. 
(Univ.  of  111.)  '21,  of  Berwyn,  111.;  W.  G.  Bolli- 
more.  A.B. (Emory  and  Henry  Coll.)  '20.  of  Tare- 
well.  Va.;  Teel  Williams,  of  Seattle,  Wask;  J. 
£.  .MoConnanghy,  Pli,B.  (Deniion  Univ.)  '20,  of 
Massillon.  O.;  R.  S.  Wright,  A.B.  CColl.  of  the 
P.if  ifii  '  '19.  of  San  Jo-m'.  ("a!  ;  C.  P.  Tenneson. 
A.B.  iLniv.  of  .Minn.)  20,  of  Fargo,  No.  Dak.; 
D.  a  Billings.  A3.  (Amherst)        of  Amherst. 

TRACK  SQUAD  NUMBERS  264 
During  the  first  week  of  track  practice  on 
Soldiers  Field  the  number  of  candidates  in  the 
freshman  and  university  squads  increased  from 
15.*)  to  264.  Coaches  Bingham  and  Farrell  di- 
vided tlie  men  into  •^mall  proup*  for  training  and 
conditioning.  R.  C.  Foster,  '11,  captain  of  the 
Harvard  track  team  in  his  senior  year,  and  former 
interooUegiate  champion  in  the  100  and  220 
yards  dashes,  is  assisting  Bingham. 

RIFLE  TEAM  DEFEATED 

The  Har\ard  rifle  team  wa»  defeated  by  the 
Ohio  Stale  I  nivernity  tram,  497  points  to  499, 
in  a  shofit  held  last  Saturday.  llie  Harvard 
scows  follow:  J.  M.  Begg.  '24.  99;  W.  H.  Forbes. 
7a,  100;  J.  B.  Paine,  Jr.,  23,  99;  F.  T.  Potter. 
24,  100;  J.  J.  Sack,  ^,  99. 


HARVARD  SECOND  IN  FENCING 
The  U.  S.  Naval  \i  adeniy  team  won  first 
place  in  the  inter<  oUr^iate  fencing  tournament 
held  in  New  York  last  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Harvard  was  second.  In  the  first  day  of  the 
tounaneat  Hanrard  was  a  poor  fourth  among  the 
seven  colleges  represented,  but  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  W.  R.  Brewster,  '22,  who  was  too  ill  to 
finish  his  bouts.  Harvard  drew  up  to  second 
place  on  Saturday.  The  losa  of  Brewster  eeri- 
onsly  handicapped  Harvard.  In  the  indiridnal 
bouts  E.  L.  Lane.  '24.  tied  for  third  place  with 
Captain  Hertxberg  of  Dartmoatb;  and  in  ifae 
dnelling  swords,  J.  S.  Baraa,  "22,  tied  for  eeeond 
place  with  Hunter  of  the  Navy. 

At  tbe  close  of  tbe  tournament,  tbe  Harvard 
fencers  elected  E.  H.  Lane,  *24^  of  Boetoo,  cap- 
tain of  the  team  ne\:  m  mt.  E.  H.  I.ane,  and  his 
twin  brother,  £.  L.  Lane,  were  members  of  the 
freahflMB  fencing  team  laat  year,  and  haw  been 
on  the  UBiverNty  team  ihia  year. 

GORDON  BASKETBALL  CAPTAIN 

Lewis  Gordon.  *24,  has  been  deeted  oaplaio 

of  the  basketball  team  for  next  ye.ir.  Gordon 
was  captain  of  the  basketball  team  at  the 
Gloucester  High  School  where  he  prepared  for 
College,  and  as  a  freshman  at  Hanard  la-it  year 
he  was  captain  and  the  most  versatile  player  on 
the  team.  He  was  left  forward  on  the  nni verity 
team  this  year  and  played  in  every  game  untH 
the  middle  of  February,  when  illness  kept  him 
off  the  floor,  .\ltliough  he  wat  aapposed  to  be 
too  ill  to  play  in  tbe  Yale  game,  he  went  in  in 
tbe  last  two  minutes  of  the  game  and  broke  the 
.10-30  tie  with  a  goal  from  the  floor.  Gordon 
won  his  numerals  last  year  for  playing  on  hi* 
class  baseball  and  football  teama, 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  HOCKEY  MEETING 
B.  De  L.  Nash,  '23,  of  Brookline,  manager  of 
tbe  Harvard  hodcey  team  for  not  year,  haa  been 

elected  president  of  the  IntereoQcgiate  Hod^ey 

.Association. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  in 

New  ^'ork  City  tbe  delrjratee  from  the  various 
colleges  proposed  several  changes  in  the  rules, 
among  them  the  following:  The  offcials  at  every 
game  will  decide  before  it  bejrins  what  consti- 
tutes a  foul;  the  presence  of  two  referees  will  be 
compulsory;  safaslitutions  will  be  limited  lo  four. 

NAVY  WINS  GYMNASIUM  MEET 

The  United  States  Naval  Aeadeaay  wm  the 

intercollegiate  (rvmnasium  meet  held  on  Friday 
at  the  .Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Princeton  was  second.  New  Yoric  University  third, 
and  Massachu.setts  Institute  of  Tedinolop* 
fourth.  .None  of  the  other  teams,  including  Har- 
vard, was  able  to  win  a  place  in  any  event. 
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CLASS  OF  1902.  HARVARD  COLLEGE 

The  class  of  1902  will  have  u  informal  dinner 
at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Friday,  April 
7,  at  6.30  P.M. 

Mail  sent  to  the  latest  known  addiesses  of  the 
foUowing  mraibers  of  the  cTaas  hat  been  returned 
unrlaimpd.  Information  about  them  is  desired 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  class,  Barrett  Wendell, 
Jr.,  44  State  St,  Bofton: 

Floyd  M.  €ronkritc  356  St  Michael  St,  Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

John  A.  MaeDomidlt  HsIjrvlBe,  Mats* 

Frodf  rirk  T.  Tone,  806  ilttni»-lf answ  Bnllding, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Arthnr  W.  Tmmt,  1  East  STth  St,  New  Yoric 
Olf. 

HARVARD  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 
The  Harvard  Engineering  Society  had  a  meeting 

and  rlinnrr  .it  the  Harvard  Club  of  Nt>w  York 
City  on  the  evening  of  March  24.  About  thirty- 
five  menibers  and  gaesta  attended  the  dinner  and 
abont  twPnty  more  wfTc  at  the  mrcting  .1.  P.  H. 
PMfy,  '03,  first  vice-president  of  the  Society, 
presided. 

The  Sf>rrptary  rcportpd  that  fiw  new  mem- 
bers had  been  elected  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  that  the  recent  vecmiting  campaign  had 
added  about  eighty-five  men  to  the  membership. 
The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  cash  on  hand 
amounted  to  $1,328.66. 

Charles  Cilman.  *04,  chairman  of  ihe  commit- 
tee on  student  aid,  a.«ked  for  siibsTripiions  lo  the 
scholarship  fund  so  that  the  scholarship  might 
be  increased  to  $250.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  scholarship  rommiltee.  Oilman 
reported  that  five  memliers  of  the  Society  had 
recently  been  placed  in  good  positions. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to . 
I  liiKice  a  date  and  place  for  a  field  day  sometime 
in  May:  Charles  Gilman.  04,  Ralph  R.  Ramery. 
"99,  WilKam  L.  Hanovan,  03,  T.  R.  Kendafl.  12. 

W.  L.  Hamilton,  of  the  Fairchild  .Serial 
Camera  Corporation,  then  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  aerial  photography,  its  uses  and  technique. 
Sherman  M.  Fairrhild,  '19,  t!i'-  in\rni<ir  nf  tin- 
camera  described  in  the  address,  answered  a 
namber  of  <piestions  in  regard  lo  the  apparatus. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CLEVELAND 
The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the.  Har- 
vard Qvh  of  Cleveland  was  held  at  the  Road- 
side Qub  on  Saturday,  March  25.  About  seventy- 
iive  men  were  present.  The  following:  officers 
were  elecied  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
VUliam  K.  Gunn,  *04;  vice-president,  Joseph 
Foster,  "02:  secretary,  Stanley  H.  Wardwell,  '16, 
110112  Hamilton  Ave.,  Qevielaod;  tfeasorer, 
Charles  F.  Brush,  Jr.,  '15w 
Amoa  N.  Bamn,  *9I,  ohahman  of  the  scholar 


ship  rnmmittee,  reported  that  about  $8,.'500  had 
been  contributed  to  the  scholarship  fund.  The 
Onb  now  sends  three  boys  each  year  to  Harvard, 

and  ha*  «.ent  in  all  twenty  eiRht. 

The  (Hub  expressed  its  desire  to  liavr-  the  an- 
nual mc'-titi};  of  tl(e  AssiK-iate<l  ll.iis.uil  Ouba 
held  in  Cleveland  in  1923  and  refccred  the  matter 
to  the  executive  committee. 

Kenneth  B.  Mudock,  16^  Asmstant  Dean  «f 
Hatvard  College,  waa  the  apeaker  at  the  dinner. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BOSTON 

The  report  of  the  Harvard  dob  of  Boston 
shows  that  for  the  year  ended,  Jamuvy  31,  1922, 
the  etuh  had  revenues  of  $383,918.^  and  ex- 
pended ♦368.643.29.  The  balance,  therefore, 
was  $15,274.99.  Of  that  amount,  |4^  has  been 
reserved  for  repairs  and  replaeementa,  $4,000  haa 
l>een  charfsed  to  depreciation  of  the  club  hcBBS^ 
and  $5,907.50  to  depreciation  of  land  and  other 
bandings. 

.\t  the  lime  of  the  filinj:  cf  tlv  itinual  report 
the  membership  of  the  club  consisted  of:  3,534 
realdeai,  1^11  non-resident,  28  absent,  16  life; 
and  2  honorary;  total  4^991. 

FRESHMAN  TRIANGULAR  DEBATE 

The  Princeton- Yale-Harvard  freshman  triangu* 

lar  debate  will  be  held  in  Princeton,  New  Haven, 
and  Cambridge  on  the  evening  of  April  28. 
This  year  Yale  chose  "Prohibition**  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  debate,  and  Princeton  worded  the 
question  as  follows:  "Resolved:  That  the  Vol- 
stead Act  should  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  greatest  liberality  consistent  with  the 
eighteenth  amendment."  The  Harvard  negative 
team  will  meet  Yale  at  Cambridge;  the  aStna- 
tive  team  will  meet  Princeton  at  Princeton. 

EDITORS  OF  THE  LAW  REVIEW 

The  offirers  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Har- 
yard  Liiu  Heview  for  1922-23  are  as  follows: 
Editor-in-chief,  J.  M.  Nicely,  2  Law,  PkB. 
(Univ.  of  Chicago)  "20,  of  Muncie,  Ind.;  treas- 
urer. C.  S.  Hedden,  2  Law,  A.B.  (Wesleyan 
1  niv.)  '19,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  case  editor.  A.  B. 
Dunne,  2  Law,  (I  niv.  of  Cal.),  of  San  Francisco; 
note  editor,  S.  H.  Maslon,  2  Law,  A.B.  (Univ.  of 
Bfino.)  '20.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  book  review 
editor,  M.  P.  Sharp,  2  Law,  A.B.  (Amherst)  *I8, 
of  Madison,  Wis. 

NEW  CRIMSON  EDITORS 

The  Crimson  has  elected  the  following  editors: 
.News  department— Joe  de  (^anahl,  '2.S,  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  Mc<:.  Roots,  '25,  of  Han- 
kow, China;  photographir  department — R.  R. 
Fiero,  '24,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  business  depart- 
ment—R.  P.  Koenig,  "24,  of  New  York  Q^,  and 
R  N.  Pratt,  '24,  of  West  Newton. 
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"Daniel  H.  Burnham:  Architect:  Planner  of 
Cities/'  by  Cliarles  Moore,  78.  Houghton  Mifflin 
•Gk,  Bofton.  2  VoIumM.   Price;  $20, ' 

The  story  of  Danid  II.  Burnham  as 

Mr.  Moorr  has  told  it  in  the  two  ample 
volumes  of  this  work  is  also  the  story  of 
the  first  far-seeing  period  in  American 
jirchiteclure.  Mr.  Moore,  now  churman 
of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
was  associated  with  Daniel  Burnham  and 
other  architects  in  I9Ui  when  Burnham 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  commisaion 
to  consider  means  of  developing  and  im- 
proving the  District  of  Columhia.  Mr. 
Moore  has  watt  hed  therefore  the  develop- 
ment of  llie  plan,  liie  erection  of  the  Union 
Station  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  as  parts 
of  it,  and  is  now,  as  his  ninth  report  of 
tlu*  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
siiows,  the  most  active  force  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  physical  Wash> 
ington.  With  the  facts  of  Bumham^s  part 
in  this  great  work  at  hand  and  a  Icnowl- 
edge  of  its  national  significanf-e.  Mr. 
Moore  has  told  tiic  story  of  Burnham 
uridiout  intruding  upon  it.  Tlie  rolomes 
are  well  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
men  and  buildings  and  plans.  >-onie  of 
them  in  color.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  city  plamiing  and 
American  architecture  from  the  time  of 
tlie  first  sky-scrapers  and  the  Chicago 
World's  Exposition  to  the  time  nf  Burn- 
hams'  death  in  1912,  as  well  as  those  wlu) 
knew  Burnham  personally,  will  find  Mr. 
Moore*s  volumes  st(Mre*hou8es  of  informa- 
tion presented  in  orderly  and  Hgnificant 
form. 

Burnham  prepared  to  enter  Harvard 
College  in  the  60^s,  but  failed  to  pass  the 
admission  examinations  for  Harvard,  and 
later  for  Yale.  Curiously  enough,  holh 
Harvard  and  Yale  conferred  honorary  de- 
grees upon  him  in  ltW3  in  recognition  of 
-what  he  had  done  for  American  archi* 


tecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  His 
only  other  connection  with  Harvard  came 
in  190S  when  he  served  on  the  Visiting 
Committee  in  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture 
with  Frank  D.  Millet,  '69,  Francis  Bart- 
lett.  "62.  S.  D.  Warren,  "75,  and  Edwarti 
Robinson,  '79.  As  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, Bundiam  and  Millet  prepared  a 
report,  as  brutal  as  thev  dared  make  it, 
in  condemnation  of  the  absence  of  uni- 
form style,  color,  scale,  and  motive  in  the 
buildings  which  had  then  been  recently 
erected  in  the  Harvard  Yard.  They  rec* 
onmiended  that  some  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Harvard  be  airrt-rd  upon  and  re- 
spected. The  report  stirred  up  some  in- 
terest among  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers;  but  nothing  more.  Mr.  Moore 
contributes  this  paragraph  to  the  subject: 

It  is  now  fiflcfn  years  ^ince  these  reports  ■vseri' 
submitted,  and  during  this  period  nMtters  have 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  tidSl  ao 

plan,  and  no  rfftctivt-  fivling  for  nni\  although 
the  Harvard  Departments  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  ere  Iea<Bn8  uiBueacw  ia 
the  promotion  of  city  planning  throughout  th* 
country  and  in  training  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  woilc  elsewhare.  The  disotder  noted  bj  Mr. 
Burnham  and  Mr.  Nfillft  has  bfcn  multiplied  by 
the  erection  of  an  immense  library,  which  throws 
out  of  scale  all  odier  buildings  in  the  Yard.  With 
unconscious  irony  Frank  Millet's  friends  ha»e 
placed  a  small  bronze  bust  of  him  in  one  of  the 
vast  spaces  «f  this  building. — a  voice  cryiaf  ia 
the  wilderness,  as  yet.  Kxrellent  as  is  the  groap 
of  Freshman  Dormitories,  still  this  group  is  oa- 
related  to  the  Yard.  In  his  day  Charles  McKia 
put  forth  his  best  endeavors  to  bring  the  Unt 
varsity  back  to  colonial  "bricks  and  mortar";  but 
he  ^as  unable  to  accomplish  a  general  plan  for 
the  future  development  of  his  Alma  Mattr.  With 
the  death  of  the  men  who  have  felt  the  aecesriiT 
for  a  logical  and  harmonious  development  of  ih^ 
University  on  its  physical  side*  Harvard  now 
stands  almost  alone  among  institutions  of  letm- 
ing  in  adhering  to  lli'-  iiraclice  of  the  American 
dark  ages  by  continuing  to  build  without  either 
a  plan  or  the  sense  of  the  need  of  a  plan. 
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*nic  Friendlv  Arciir."  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
aoo,  Dv.  '03-(M.  Grad  04-06,  Macmillan.  Price, 

Bit  by  bit  the  romantic  figm«its  of  life 
fall  apiirt  For  yean  the  AjtcUc  has  been 
in  story  and  novel  a  frightful*  permanent- 

Iv  frozen,  lifeless  solitude.  Now  Vil- 
hjalninr  Slefanson,  Div.  '03-01.  Grad.  '04- 
06,  setting  down  his  adventures  from  1913 
to  1918  in  **The  Friendly  Arctic/'  avers 
that  in  only  a  few  respects  is  life  in  the 
Arctic  forbiddin;;.  and  in  many,  quite  de> 
sirahle.  "All  of  us  who  have  spent  more 
than  a  vrar  "living:  oH  the  country,'"  he 
$a):>,  "are  quite  ut  tlie  Eskimo  opinion  that 
there  is  no  food  anywhere  better  than  can- 
hon  meat;  and  if  you  have  any  ex- 
perience in  the  life  of  a  hunter  you  will 
realize  that  in  the  winter  when  we  are 
hunting  on  some  such  land  as  Banks  Is- 
Und  and  when  we  sit  in  diese  warm 
[mow]  houses,  feasting  with  keen  appe- 
tites on  unlimited  quantities  of  boiled  cari- 
bou  ribs,  we  have  all  the  rreature  com- 
forts. What  we  lack,  if  we  feel  any  lack 
at  all,  will  be  the  presence  of  friends  far 
away,  or  the  chance  to  hear  good  music. 
At  sny  raic^  it  is  true  that  today  in  the 
novie-infeated  city  I  long  for  more  snow- 
houiM*  eveninfrs  after  rarihou  hunts  as  I 
never  in  the  ISorth  lonjjed  for  clubs  or 
concerts  or  orange  groves." 

As  for  the  cold,  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Canada  endure  lower  winter  temperatures 
than  any  part  of  the  Arctic  surrounded  by 
the  sea.  "More  hardship  is  felt,  more 
complaint  expressed,"  says  Stefansson, 
''and  there  is  more  interference  with  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  when  snow  falls 
in  Paris  than  when  Dawson  is  at  its  cold- 
est." As  for  heat,  "I  s{>ent  the  summer  of 
V)U\  from  fifty  to  seventv-five  miles  north 
of  the  Arctic  circle  in  Canada,  northeast  of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  and  for  six  wedcs  the 
temperature  rose  to  the  vicinity  of  90*^  in 
the  shade  nearly  every  day.  Nether  did 
h  fall  low  at  night,  for  in  that  region  the 
sun  does  not  set  and  there  is  no  respite 
dtfoagh  the  cooling  darluicss.  The  sun 
beat  down  on  us  from  a  cloudless  sky  as 
it  oontimied  its  monotonous  circling,  and 


all  of  my  party  agreed  we  had  never  suf- 
fered as  nuich  from  the  cold  as  we  suf- 
fered from  heat  that  sunmier."  To  make 
that  point  more  vivid  Stefanmon  prints 
pictures  in  his  book  of  his  dogs  splashing 
in  the  water  in  an  effort  to  keep  cool  on  a 
hot  arctic  dav. 

Stefansson  s  (Canadian  expedition,  which 
went  north  in  1913  and  stayed  until  1918, 
withdrew  about  100,000  square  miles  from 
the  unknown  r^ons  of  the  Arctic  by  rea< 
son  of  its  discovery  of  land  and  explora- 
tion of  unknown  portions  of  the  Arctic. 
But  this  was  not  its  only  accomplishment. 
For  Stefansson  demonstrated,  v^at  no  ex* 
plorer  knew  before,  that  man  can  live 
even  on  the  frozen  polar  sea  "off  the  ice.** 
On  Man  h  22.  1914,  he  set  out  with  pro- 
\  isiniis  sufiicicnt  for  ahout  three  weeks  and 
with  three  companions  for  a  long  swing 
around  the  polar  sea.  Recent  newspaper 
stories,  as  well  as  part  of  The  Friendly 
Arctic,*'  show  how  close  this  proposed 
trip  of  his  came  to  mutiny  in  his  party. 
Dr.  Anderson  and  several  of  the  others,  in- 
cluding all  the  trappers  and  Eskimos  of 
the  region,  considered  such  an  adventure 
suicidal  and  mad.  For  a  week  or  so  on 
the  first  leg  of  the  trip  Stefansson  and  his 
companions  were  indeed  on  short  rations. 
But  except  for  those  few  days  they  had 
plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  plenty  of  fuel  to 
warm  their  snow  houses  until  they  met 
their  party  again  in  September.  They 
f<»uud  seals  plenty  in  most  places,  and 
tlieir  meat  good  for  eating  and  the  blubher 
good  for  cooking  and  heating.  Polar  bear 
meat,  also,  was  plenty.  Ovibos  and  cari> 
hou  meat  kept  tfiem  healthy  most  of  the 
summer.  But  SO  little  confidence  did  the 
rest  of  the  expedition  and  the  world  in 
general  have  in  this  scheme  of  living  "off 
the  land"  that  when  Stefansson  did  linally 
see  the  "Mary  Sachs**  moored  at  Banks 
Island  in  Septonber,  and  walked  across 
the  hills  to  the  encampment,  his  gun  in  his 
hand,  the  menihers  of  the  party  merely 
giaiKcd  at  him,  thinking  he  was  one  of 
their  number,  until  suddenly  one  cried 
out:  **My  God!  It*s  Stefansson,  alive!'* 
Only  two  or  three  of  his  f  riemb  had  writ* 
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ten  letters  to  him;  the  reat  had  thou^t 
him  dead. 

"The  Friendly  Arrtii "  is  filled  with  ad- 
venture, science,  and  talk,  about  the  ways 
of  living  comfortably  in  the  North.  More 

than  700  pa  ires  of  clo«;eIy  set  type  and 
many  illiiptrations  from  photoiiraphs  hrin? 
the  experiences  of  the  party  vividly  to  the 
reader. 

"She  Blows!  And  Sparm  at  that!"  by  William 
John  Hopkins,  '85.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. IZSO. 

Althou^  Mr.  Hopkina  has  apparently 

told  this  adventuroi's  tale  of  whaling  out 
of  New  HfdforH  in  the  seventies  for 
youthlul  audiences,  older  people  will  not 
compromise  their  dignity  by  looking  into 
it.  FttlUrigged  ships,  a  hardened  crew  of 
white  men  and  Bravas,  the  excitement  and 
danger  of  ehasing  the  whale,  harpooning 
him  and  boiling  through  the  ^us  as  he 
splashes  away,  cutting  up  the  body  and 
trying  out  the  oil,  an  unscrupulous  rival 
on  the  high  seas  who  disputes  the  owner- 
ship of  several  whales  killed,  a  brush  with 
Chinese  pirates,  a  rough  and  tumble, 
blood-spilling  battle  with  savages  at 
Tahiti,  keep  the  narrative  interesting 
without  making  it  lurid.  Mr.  Hopkins 
tells  his  story  in  the  hrst  person  singular, 
through  the  mouth  of  a  lad  who  ships  on 
the  **CIearchus'*  and  returns  four  or  five 
years  later  a  full-grown  man.  Onre  a 
New  Bedford  boy  himself,  Mr.  Hopkins 
grew  up  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
whale-oil.  Although  in  a  superficial  and 
in  a  technical  way  "She  Blows  I"  owes 
much  tn  "Mobv  Di(  k."  Mr.  Hopkins  is  no 
Herman  Melville.  As  far  as  the  layman 
is  concerned,  "She  Blows  1"  supplies  no 
new  information  about  whaling  in  the 
days  of  the  full-rigged  ship.  It  is  an 
episodic  book,  without  plot,  but  with  a 
narrative  that  never  fails. 

"American  Portraits,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
•86.    Houghton  Mifflin.  Boston.    Price,  13.50. 

The  sort  of  essay  which  Mr.  Bradford 
writes  in  his  "American  Portraits,"'  a  new 
volume  of  which  has  just  been  published. 


is  one  of  the  most  dilicult  and  elusive. 

Many  scribblers  with  a  facile  pen  write 
interesting  and  accurate  biographies.  But 
Mr.  Bradford  breaks  through  the  shell  of 
facts  to  portray  the  inner  life  of  the  men 
whom  he  discusses;  he  knows  the  sort  of 
men  they  were,  how  inadequately  and  in- 
conipelentlv  simple  facts  reveal  them, 
and  shows  them  as  products  of  their  time 
and  environment.  Mark  Twain,  Ifenry 
James,  James  G.  Blaine,  J.  McNeil  Whiat- 
Icr,  Henry  Adams,  Sidney  Lanier,  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  are  the 
subjects  of  his  new  volume.  They  repre- 
sent literary,  artistic,  political,  and  the- 
airical  life  in  America  from  1875  to  1900. 
For  .Mr,  Bradford  throws  light  out  from 
these  men  on  the  America  of  that  time  as 
thoroughly  as  he  tiieir  individual 
faces;  the  study  of  any  period  in  history 
is  neces<»arilv  the  study  of  the  people  who 
were  living  then.  '■American  Portraits*'  is 
a  work  of  art.  The  author  has  lived  in  llie 
company  of  these  eight  men  for  many 
months  at  a  time,  has  been  steeped  in  their 
personalities;  and  he  has  thought  about 
them  in  relation  to  the  events  of  these 
twenty-five  years.  This  volume  must  give 
Mr.  Bradford  as  much  satisfaction  as  it 
gives  the  reader;  and  obviously  he  is  not 
easily  satisfied. 

The  Hands  of  Hara,"  by  Riehanl  Waafabmi 

Child.  '03.  LL3.  XK.  E.  P.  Dtttton,  New  Ynk. 

Price,  $2. 

The  Italian  ambassador's  life  would  be 
a  dreary  one  if  he  did  nothing  but  sign 
papers  and  attend  state  dinners.  Richard 
Washburn  Child,  .'\merican  .Ambassador 
to  Italy,  has  kept  himself  in  touch  with 
the  middle  classes  by  writing  *^e  Hands 
of  Hara.**  A  young  physidan  whose  god 
is  scientific  truth  meets  a  mysterious  Rus- 
sian girl  who  brings  health  and  happiness 
to  sick  people  through  some  occult,  super- 
human touch.  In  tihb  book  the  novelist 
has  relaxed.  "The  Hands  of  Kara** 
swirls  with  the  dramatic  intensity  of  re>o- 
lutionary  Russia,  spiritualism,  high  and 
selfish  society,  and  mystery.    And  love! 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  hatf-doiBd  ejw  of 
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cuc/ul  scrutiny — at  her  eyes,  the  color  of  pools 
oi  ult  wAter  left  in  the  pocket  of  granite  rock«» 
at  the  nua  of  Iwr  dailc  golden  hafar  filled  with 
Ted  copprrv  lif^ht^.  at  her  white  skin  with  the 
cxtraonUnary  translucence  through  whkh  the 
Bihl  flf  Mm  fine  and  oidnring  vitality  and 
pl^aeal  pawtr  iqipeand  to  glow. 

So  diis  scientific  young  physician  looked 

ar  her  .  .  .  anr^  prew  dizzv.  One  hurK^rrd 
and  seventy-live  pages  later,  on  the  last 
page  of  the  book  tu  be  precise,  he  be- 
comes more  articulate: 

"I  love  you.  I  love  yon.  I  love  you,*'  he  Mid 
aiain  and  again  as  if  something  in  him  had  been 
set  free  at  last.  "With  mind  and  soul  and 
bady.  I  want  you  forever.** 

Whereupon  the  American  Ambassador 

10  Italy  squeezes  wearily  into  his  dress  uni> 
fom  again  to  welcome  the  state  guests. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

Law  •01-02— M.  Douglas  Flattery.  "Three 
PUys"  Four  Seas  Co.:  "Annie  Laurie,"  "The 
Subterfuge,"  and  "The  Conspirators,"  a  romantic 
coBMdy,  a  detective  play,  ud  a  **ereok**  play  by 
th^  rice-president  and  managiag  director  of  the 
Lowe  s  Theatres  Co. 

AJi.  tl3— Jared  Sparks  Moore,  Ph.D.  "OS, 
"The  Foundations  of  Psycliology,"  Princeton 
Uaiversity  Press:  A  setting  forth  of  the  founda- 
tiona  of  psychology  as  a  aeienee,  iHth  numerous 
chirts  and  diaprams,  by  the  Associate  Professor 
«f  Psychology  at  Western  Reserve  University. 
Price, ». 

M.B.A.  '20— Donald  Kirk  David,  "Retail  Store 
Maaagement  Problems,'*  Shaw:  The  manage- 
aient  problems  of  a  retail  store,  which 
irlse  in  shaping  its  merchandise  and  non-mer- 
chandise policies,  set  forth  tlirough  the  "r.Ti»-" 
•fttem,  by  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Gradnate  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
A;^istant  Professor  of  Marketing.  Pp.  1,050. 
Price.  16.75. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

R.  R.  Higgins,  '22,  of  Winrhf-ster,  has  been 
steeled  president  of  the  Student  Council  to  take 
'-^  place  of  Richaid  Chute,  *22,  of  Boston,  who 
re«ipned  Haven  Parker,  "22,  of  South  Lan- 
ca)(er,  has  heen  elected  secretary  to  succeed 
HigginSb 

ANDOVER  CLUB  DINNER 

Tile  Andover  Club  of  Harvard  held  its  annua! 
'dinner  at  the  Harvard  I  nion  on  the  evening  of 
March  29.    Dr.  .\lfri'd  Y.  Stearns,  headmaster  of 
PbiiUps  .Andover  Aca<leniy,  and  G.  W.  Hinman, 
alio  of  the  Andover  fscalty,  qMke. 


CALENDAR 

FRinAY.  April  7. 
Lecture  on  "Rembrandt  as  an  Etcher,"  (illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides)  by  Ifiss  Laura  H. 

Dudley,  of  the  Print  Department,  Fogg  Art 
Moseiun,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Museum, 
4J0  P.  M. 

Lecture  on  "Light  and  the  Constitution  of  Mat- 
ter," by  Professor  Hendrik  A.  Lorentz,  Profeaaor 
of  Phonics  at  the  Univenity  of  Leyden,  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  LalNuratory,  4b30 
P.  M. 

Satusoay,  AnuL  8. 

Baseball,  Providence  College  va.  Harvard,  Sol* 
diets  Field,  3  P.  M. 

Sunday,  April  9, 

Appleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher, 
Rev.  Harold  Edwin  Balmc  Speight,  minirtw  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston. 

Lecture  on  **Di8ea8es  of  the  Bladder  and  Pros- 
tate" (to  men  only),  by  Dr.  William  C.  Quinby, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston, 
4  P.  M. 

Monday.  April  10. 
Lecture  on  "The  American  Empire,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  flart.  Senders  llieatre, 
4.30  P.  M.  For  the  Radcliff.-  Endowment  Fund 
Tickets  at  $1.50  each  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
door. 

Second  lecture  in  a  series  of  three  on  "Light 
and  the  Constitution  of  Matter,"  by  Profeaaor 
Hendrik  .\.  Lorentz,  Lecture  Room  of  the  Jeffer* 
son  Physical  Laboratory,  4.30  P.  M. 

TirESDAY,  April  11. 

Organ  Recital,  .\ndover  Chapel,  5  P.  M.,  open 
to  tlic  public. 

Third  lecture  in  the  series  of  three  on  "Light 
and  the  Constitution  of  Matter,"  by  Professor 
Hendrik  A  Lorents,  Lecture  Room  of  the  Jef* 
enon  Piiysical  Lalx>ratory,  4.30  P.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  12. 

Harvard  Glee  Clab  concert,  Signer  Pablo  Cas> 
al«.  violoncellist.  Svmphony  Hall,  Boston,  8  P.  M. 

Lecture  on  "Les  L  niversites  du  Sud-Est.  L'evo- 
lotion  et  le  d^veloppement  des  universit£s  fraa- 
(^aises."  hv  Professor  Jscqoes  CavaKer,  Pierce 
Hall,  8  P.  M. 

TRimsoAY,  April  13. 

Hasiv   Pudding  Show,   "It's  Only  Natural,** 
Pudding  Theatre.  8  P.  M..  (Graduates'  Night). 
Friday,  .\pril  14 

Hasty  Pudding  Show,  Pudding  Theatre,  8  P. 
M.  (Undergraduates'  Night). 

S^ti  rday,  April  15. 

Hasty  Pudding  Show,  Pudding  Theatre,  8  P. 
M.,  (for  the  public). 

St  >DAV.  .April  16. 

Appleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher, 
T?ev.  John  Wallare  Suter,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Liturgies  at  tlie  lipiscopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge. 
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ALUMM  NOTES 

Tlw  Alnnmi  AMOciation  on  request  will  give  the  addieMe*  of  Harvard  men. 


S.B.  '65— William  J.  Seal,  A.B.  (UnirereitT  of 
Micliigan)  '59,  A.M.  (ibid)  '62,  M.S.  (rniv.  of 
Chicago)  75.  Ph.D.  Hon.  (Univ.  of  Mich.)  m 
D.  Sc.  (Mich.  Sute  Agrie.  Coll.)  "OS.  D.Agr. 

^Syracuse  Univ.)  "16.  was  confiratulated  on  his 
ci^ty-ninth  birthday,  on  March  11,  by  scores  of 
prraons.  mostly  fonner  students  of  Mfehignn 
Agricultural  ColN-fr*".  now  nu'mlx-r^  r>f  thf  bo- 
tanical staff  of  the  University  of  Michigan  or 
teachers  at  other  institutions.  Or.  Beal  hM  been 
for  many  wur-  a  prominrnt  teacher  and  srien- 
tisL  He  taugiit  at  the  Friends*  Academy  and 
Howland  Institute,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  from 
18S9  to  1868;  was  Proft  <.M)r  of  Botany  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Chicago,  1W>8  1870;  then  went  to  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  as  lecturer 
on  botany,  1871;  Professor  of  Botain  Mtid  Horti- 
culture, 1871-81;  Professor  of  Botany  and  For- 
estry and  (Curator  of  tl>e  Botanical  MuM-um. 
1882  1903:  Professor  of  Botany  1903  10;  and 
»inre  1910  lia>  hcen  Professor  Fmeritus.  He  was 
the  dit'  i  tor  nf  ihe  Michigan  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, 1889-92.  first  presiflent  of  the  society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  first 
presiderrt  of  the  A.ksnriation  of  Bntani^i*  of  the 
U.  S.  Eaperimrntal  Stations,  first  president  of 
the  Michigan  State  Academy  of  Science,  1894^ 
and  lias  l>een  pre^iiK  nt  of  the  ^fichigan  .State 
Teachers'  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America,  and  of  the  .'Ameri- 
can Pnmolrtgical  Society,  which  ha*  awarded  him 
a  silver  medal,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Among  his 
writings  are:  "The  New  Botany."  1881;  "Gra<-se< 
of  .North  America,  "  V  ol.  1.  1887.  Vol.  2,  1896; 
"Seed  Dispersal,**  189B;  "Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms":  "Ili'torx  nf  Michigan  \gricultural  C»l- 
lege. '  besides  many  contributions  to  horticultural 
ami  botanical  journals.   His  address  is  .Amherst. 

'66 — Under  the  will  of  the  late  James  Emerson 
Carpenter,  the  Harvard  Clnb  of  New  York  City 
is  tlie  lieiieficiary  tn  the  amount  of  $1.?>00  in  sec- 
ond mortgage,  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Club. 

D.M  I)  72-Cecil  P.  Wilson's  address  is  115 
Canton  .Ave..  Milton,  Mas-s. 

77— Mollis  R.  Bailey.  LI..B.  78.  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  International  Law  .\s- 
sociation  and  has  also  been  elected  president  of 
the  American  branch  of  that  association  which 
has  recently  been  organized. 

*9I — Francis  Rogers  gave  a  song  recital  en- 
titled Three  Centuries  of  Songs  by  English  Com* 


posers'*  at  Columbia  University,  on  Febtnaiy  9, 

He  repeated   the  same  program  at  the  Yak 
School  of  Music  on  March  21. 
'M— Alfred  H.  Brooks  contributed  a  paper  en- 

titled  "Tlie  Scientist  in  the  Federal  Service"  to 
tlie  Journal  of  ttie  Washington  Academy  of 
Seleneea,  V«i  XII,  No.  4^  Fejmwry  19,  1922. 

'96 — ^Kalph  S.  Hosmer  has  returned  to  hi< 
work  as  head  of  tlie  Department  of  Forestry  at 
Cornell  University  after  •  aabbatkal  leave  «f 
absence  which  he  spent  largdy  in  a  trip  thiongb 
European  forests. 

'99— Ernest  G.  Adams,  with  T.  L  Hare  Pewcl 
'10,  and  Frederick  A.  Singleton,  is  in  charge  of 
an  ofiice  which  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  bankers, 
«t  Boston,  have  opened  in  the  Grosvenor  Build- 
ing. 10  Weybos.set  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

"99— Henry  S.  Dennison,  president  of  the  Dcn- 
nison  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  FVamingham,  has 
been  appointed  welfare  director  of  the  United 
States  Post  Oflice  Department.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  tile  WOlfc  for  some  time  and  the  formal 
appointment  w«s  made  merely  for  the  sake  of 
giving  him  official  comuxtion  with  the  Depart- 
ment. His  duties  are  similar  t9  those  he  per- 
form(*d  for  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
War.  He  will  divide  his  lime  between  Washing- 
ton and  Framingham. 

'00 — .\yres  Boal,  president  of  the  Harvard  Qub 
of  Chicago,  waa  the  speaker  at  a  luadwon  of 
the  Cornell  men  in  that  city  on  Thursday, 
.March  2. 

"00 — ^Murray  Seasongood  has  been  elected  a 

member  of  the  council  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  .AMOcialion. 

"02 — A  son.  Lewis  Stackpole  Dabney,  was  boro. 
Mar<  li  30.  1922.  to  George  B.  Dabney,  LLB. 
05.  and  .Mrs.  Dabney. 

'OS-Ji'ranciR  R.  Dickinson,  10  S.  La  Salle  St, 
flliira;:o.  b.i-^  brcn  appointed  chairman  nf  \he 
appointment  committee  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Chicago  in  place  of  Edwin  P.  Dewes.  X)2,  who 
has  rc-ipni'fl. 

'03 — Francis  \\ .  Peabody,  M.D.,  "07,  wlio  nas 
recently  appointed  director  of  the  Thomdike  Iil>- 
oratory  at  the  Bosion  City  Hospital,  is  Professor 
of  Mt  (iirine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  SciiooL  The 
Bi  i  t.KTiN  \«as  in  error  when  it  stated  that  be 
was  \ssi«tant  Professor. 

*0.» — <;harles  Lyon  Chandler  spoke  at  the 
monthly  luncheon  of  the  Columbia  Univer«itT 
Club  of  Piiiladelphia  on  February  23.  He  paid 
special  attention  to  the  Colombia  men  be  had 
met  while  he  was  abroad  in  the  diplomatk  ser- 
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vice.  Chandler  is  now  manafer  of  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  Com  ExelMnfe  National  Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

'OS-'Guslavus  H.  Robinson.  LLB.  09.  S.  J.  D. 
*16t  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Law  at 
Boston  University.  While  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  tlie  Law 
Review.  He  is  a  member  of  the  llassachusetts 
and  New  York  bars  and  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Law  School.  He  lias 
taught  also  at  the  law  schools  of  Tulane  Univer- 
aitjr,  the  University  of  Miaaouri,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

'05 — Rusw'll  E.  Sard  has  become  a  general 
partner  in  tlie  firm  of  Prince  &  Whitely,  men- 
bets  of  the  Mew  YetlE  St«ek  Eichange  and 
dealers  in  investment  securities,  52  BroiMlway, 
New  Yoik  City. 

W— The  engagement  of  Clarence  H.  Poor,  Jr., 
LL.B.  '09,  to  Mrs.  Wo1c*tt  W.  Treadway,  (Hazel 
Turner).  Simmons  College,  '12,  has  been  an- 
noanoed  Pbor  is  pracHainx  law  fn  Boston. 

'06 — Arthur  I.r-R.  Ridley  has  become  treavurer 
of  the  Bonelli-.\dams  Co.,  Boston,  of  which  com- 
panr  Edward  H.  BoneUi,  "W,  is  pferident,  and 
Richard  J.  Simmons,  Crad,  Bus.  '18,  is  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager.  The  com- 
pany does  a  land-developing  and  honring  boai- 
npfs  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  Risley  still  main- 
tains his  accounting  organisation,  Arthur  L.  Ris- 
ley A  Co.,  certified  public  accountants,  and  the 
nflirps  of  the  two  conrern?  with  which  he  is 
lonnecleil  are  Cdn^olidaled  at  110  State  St., 
Bostdll. 

"06 — Frederick  D.  Rose's  addres<i  is  in  care  of 
the  Merchants  Trust  Co.,  Muncie.  Ind. 

07  -F'airman  R.  Dick  is  a  member  of  llie  firm 
of  Itoosevelt  &  Sons,  investment  brokers,  30  Pine 
St.  New  York  City. 

"07 — Harold  C.  Elliott  i>  ire.i-urcr  and  Sales 
manager  of  the  £co  Co.,  which  manufactures 
automotive  products.  His  home  addreM  is  324 
Common  St.,  Belmont.  Ma*^. 

'07 — Warren  D.  Thompw.n  is  an  engineer  with 
the  .'Smerican  Writmg  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke, 
Ma-^v  Hi<  home  address  is  57  Leyfred  Terrace, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

'06— Alexander  B.  Comstock's  home  address  is 

Glen  Ridpe  Road,  Di-dh.uii.  Mass. 

08— James  T.  Houghton,  M.D.  '11,  for  the 
convenience  of  his  downtown  patients,  has  opened 
an  nUiee  for  the  prat  lire  of  medicine  and  surgeiy 
at  60  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

I0e-<:harlea  R.  Joy.  S.T.fi.  '11.  was  inataUed 
as  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Dedham  on  March  16. 

08-E.  Raymond  Riegel,  Ph.D.  '11,  is  Aasistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo. 

W — Maurice  H.  Richardson,  who  is  in  the  in- 
surance business,  has  moved  his  office  to  Room 


30,  15  Exchange  St.,  Boston.  His  telephone 
number  is  Main  927. 

'10— Russell  H.  Leonard  is  treasun^r  of  the 
Ipswich  Mills.  His  address  is  201  Devonshire  St,. 
Boston.  He  succeeda  Samud  D.  Fnrker,  '91.  wiio- 

recently  resifined 

'10-  Shepard  Pond's  addreaa  is  in  care  of  Hay- 
den,  Stone  &  Co.,  bankets  and  brokers,  25  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'10— T.  I.  Hare  Powcl.  together  with  Ernest  G. 
.\dam8,  '99,  and  Frederick  A.  Singleton,  is  in 
charge  of  an  office  recently  opened  by  Kidder. 
Peabody  ft  Co.,  in  the  Grosvenor  Building,  10 
Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Walter  H.  Barber's  address  is  22  South 
Ave..  Melrose,  Mass. 

"11 — Nathan  J.  Reals  has  moved  from  1015 
Security  Building,  Ixis  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  2800 
Equitable  Building,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  where  lie  is  auditor  of  the  Mexican  Petrole- 
um Co.,  and  also  of  the  Pan-American  Petroleum 
ft  Transport  Co. 

*12--James  C.  Trumbull,  formerly  with  tlte 
William  Underwood  Co.,  Boston,  canned  goods, 
is  now  in  the  stock  department  of  fikimblower' 
&  Weeks,  bankers.  60  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

'13 — Gilbert  Elliott,  Jr.,  was  married,  Febru- 
ary 7.  1922.  at  St.  Mark's-in-thfrBouwerie,  New 
York  City,  to  Miss  Virginia  Vance  Swope.  Elliott 
is  in  the  real  estate  business.  Tribune  Building. 
•  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

'14  Genrpe  P.  HarrinRton  is  doing  relief  work 
in  Warsaw  and  \ii  iiiity.  He  expects  to  return 
to  the  I'nited  .Stales  next  fall.  His  address  is  in 
rare  of  the  American  Relief  .Xdministration*  67 
Eaton  Square,  London,  S.  W..  England. 

'14 — Raymond  B.  Ladoo,  M.  E.  '16,  mineral 
technologist,  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  re- 
cently been  on  a  field  trip  in  the  Middle  West. 

'14— A  son,  James  H.  Leigbton,  Jr.,  was  bom, 
March  10,  1922,  to  J.  Hef4iert  Leighton  and  Mar- 
garet f^ Carver)  Leighton.  Leighton  is  in  the 
credit  department  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Federal  St.,  Boston. 

Bernard  '/..  \<lsori  is  with  the  Boston 
agency  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Converse  Building,  101  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

'17— Robert  S.  Cook  is  a  junior  highway  en- 
gineer with  the  Illinois  Highway  Department 

His  addre--  i<  in  care  of  the  District  Engineer, 

Spnrling  Building,  Elgin,  111. 
'18 — ^The  engagement  of  Chauncey  L  Waddell 

of  New  \'ork  City  to  Miss  Catherine  Htighw, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  .Secretary 
of  State,  has  been  announced.  Wadddl  is  with 
Dillon.  Read  &  <^o.,  bankers,  of  New  York  (^ity. 

"19  ^William  M.  Akin  is  superintendent  of  the 
Madison  works  of  the  Laclede  Steel  Co.  Hls 
address  is  60S  Summit  Ave.  Alton,  111. 
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*19 — ^Edward  T.  Burns  is  with  Dillun  &  Co^ 
bankers,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston.  His  iiome 
address  is  1  Griggs  Place,  Allston. 

'19 — Chester  W.  Cook  is  a  second-year  student 
in  the  Honrard  Gradomte  Sehool  of  Bittinew  Ad- 
ministration 

'19 — Waller  ^.  Hoffmann's  address  is  in  care 
of  Ralph  HofTmann,  Carpinteria,  Ca). 

'21— Edward  W.  Feibleman's  addreae  is  in  etat 
of  S.  W.  Strauss  &  Co.,  New  York  Cky. 

OBITUARIES 

Med.  '67^— Nathan  Hall  Wiluams,  M.D. 
(Univ.  of  Mich.)  '78.  Died  tl  AltMleom  Cdif^ 
August  4,  1921. 

Law  *69-70— Frank  Bainbridcf.  Spaltkh.  Died 

at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  March  15,  1922. 

LLB.  '76— Frank  Edward  Alfhed.  Died  mt 
Newport,  Vt.,  September  22,  1921. 

A.M.  '87  (;k()H(.k  Richard  Rodemann,  Ph.D. 
'89.  Died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1922. 

*88— Albbit  Gallatin  Brodrcao.    Died  at 

Dr  nv.r,  <:ol(i  .  Jaiui.irv  23.  1022.  He  had  been 
a  mining  engineer,  and  had  spent  practically  all 
hit  life  in  the  West. 

'90— Frankmn  Hfjirick  Brooks,  Law  "91-93. 
Died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1922.— The  first 
year  after  Ut  graduation  from  Golloge  lie  was 

in  the  railro.Tf!  bu^siness  He  then  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  after  he  had  completed 
the  course,  look  op  the  practice  of  hit  profea* 
sion  in  Boston. 

'00 — Karl  Schkm.k  Bakves.  Died  at  Cam- 
bridge, March  31.  1922.-4ie  left  Golloge  on  ac- 
roiint  <if  ill  health  in  his  second  year,  and  after 
a  short  vacation  went  to  work  as  a  mechanic  in 
the  Cramp  Shipyani,  Phiiadelphia.  Then  he 
went  to  Porto  Rico  and  spent  five  montlia  on  a 
sugar  plantation.  Upon  liis  return  to  the  United 
Stales  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston  £]• 
evated  Railway  Co.  as  a  rodman  in  the  engineer- 
ing department,  and  was,  eiteoeaaively,  a  pitman, 


wireman,  conductor,  clerk,  tnperintendent  of 
employment,  and  divirion  ■nperintenAmt  In 

1913  he  became  associated  with  the  Cambridp'- 
Gaa  Light  Co.,  and  for  several  years  had  been 
its  viee-preaidenL  He  it  enirited  by  bis  vidow, 
who  was  Miss  Frances  Robbins  of  Roslindale, 
and  by  his  father  and  mother.  His  father  is  A.  M. 
Bamea,  secretary  of  the  class  of  1871. 

"Ol— Chari.ks  Henry  Wymah.  Died  at  Den* 
ver,  Colo.,  August  30,  1915. 

Dl2— AnHtm  Bomas  Flanagan.  Died  at  West- 
boro,  Mass.  August  6,  1920. — He  had  been 
an  invalid  for  several  years.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  various  newspapers. 

'02— Emilc  Limwic  Snuuss.  Died  at  Qeve- 
land,  0.,  December  11,  1918.— Smce  1914  he  bad 
been  preeidcnt  of  the  Central  Brass  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  Cleveland,  0.  ile  had  been  connected 
with  that  corporation  ever  since  he  left  College 
at  the  closo  of  his  freshman  year. 

Grad.  '04-05^— Frsoebick  Valentine  Emebsom, 
A.B.  (Colgate.  N.  Y.)  *g«,  PLD.  (UniT.  of  Chi- 
cage)  07.  Died  at  Baton  Roofe^  La,,  Ortaber 
11,  1919. 

'11— Daniel  Francis  Lyncb.  Died  at  Maaati, 

Porto  Rico,  February  8,  1922.— His  death  was 
the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  political  assassin 
upon  him  and  another  enperinteodent  of  aebook 

In  Scptf  mber.  1911.  he  went  to  Porto  Rieo  as  a 
teacher  in  the  .\recrbo  High  SchooL  Two  years 
•  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  poeition  of  super- 
visor  of  schools.  In  November,  1917,  he  entered 
ihe  first  Officers"  Training  Camp  in  Porto  Rico. 
He  served  in  Porto  Rico  throughout  the  war,  and 
was  discharpecl.  March  1,  1919,  with  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant.  He  then  returned  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  District  of  Manati.  He  is  aui* 
vived  by  his  widow  and  three  children. 

'11 — Warren  Maso.n  Whiunc,  Jh.  Died  at 
Longwood,  Mass,,  March  19,  1922.— He  had  beea 
in  had  heddi  for  a  long  tn 
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News  and  Views 

Why  ^  Xhe  spring  vacation  b  upon  us; 
ftmoH^^  ""^^  relieved  for  one  we«k  of  the 
responsibility  of  issuinp  this 
paper  \vc  should  not  ravil  at  it.  N»'Vftllii'- 
less,  iinding  ourselves  in  a  captious  mood, 
we  are  disposed  to  aslc^  **Why  should  there 
be  a  spring  vacation?*'  The  answer  that 
it  is  customary  in  colleges  should  not  sat- 
isfy an  institution  like  Harvard.  Does  a 
spring  vacation  of  one  week  Ininir  to  the 
Faculty  or  the  students  a  uuk  h  m-rdcd  re- 
laxation from  their  efforts?  Is  it  any 
more  necessary  to  them  than  it  is  to  the 
lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  clerks,  sales- 
men,  grocers,  farmers,  and  other  working 
people  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing one  week  off  in  April,  besides  thirteen 
in  summfr  and  nn»'  at  Christmas? 

If  the  spring  vacation  is  necessary  for 
conserving  the  physical  health  of  instruc- 
tors and  students,  we  must  have  it,  of 
course.  We  doubt,  however,  if  anyone 
would  seriously  advance  that  argument. 
If  it  were  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere 
of  sentiment,  as  is  tin-  Christmas  vacation, 
something  might  he  said  for  it.  We  can- 
not escape  feeling  that  for  most  of  those 
who  have  to  accept  it,  it  is  a  wedc  wasted. 
A  few  find  profitable  recreation  in  canoe 
trips  or  fishing  expeditions;  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  has  a  pleasant  junket  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York;  and  the  base- 
hall  team  enjoys  a  trip  to  points  south; 
affluent  members  of  the  Faculty,  we  are 


told,  seixe  the  opportunity  to  visit  New 
York  and  see  the  pbys  of  which  they  have 
read  or  heard;  but  we  imagine  that  most 

of  those  ronnerted  with  the  I  niversitv 
would  filadlv  exchange  tlie  linlidav  week 
in  A|)ril  for  one  more  week  of  \acation 
early  in  June  or  late  in  September. 

Students  who  live  at  a  distance  from 
Cambridge  find  it  impossible  to  go  home 
for  such  a  brief  holiday.  Those  who  live 
near  by  find  not  mtirh  to  amuse  them  at 
home  when  they  arrive  there.  The  middle 
of  April  is  a  poor  vacation  season;  it  is 
too  early  for  tennis,  golf,  and  baseball, 
and  usually  it  rains.  Those  who  have 
general  divisional  examinations  in  May 
must  find  a  vacation  in  April  a  mockery. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  crew  sets  the  rest 
of  the  (iolleiTP  a  'jrood  example  by  sticlung 
in  Cambridge  and  working  as  usual. 
*    •  • 

The  "Hartford  Wits'*  were 

Ifavm^Wits.  ^  the  early  days  of 

American  letters.    Now  a 

New  York  wit— Hev wood  Broun,  of  the 
Harvard  class  of  19)0 — pays  his  respects 
to  the  New  Haven  wits,  and  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.,  &  H.  train  is  made  up! 

To  what  extent  Mr.  Broun  has  estab- 
lished his  point  that  Harvard  has  sold  its 
literary  inheritance  for  a  mess  of  touch- 
downa,  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  may 
fortunately  determine  for  themselves 
through  his  article  reprinted  from  the  New 
York  World  on  later  pages  of  this  issue. 
It  aroused  a  number  of  correspondents. 
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reprpf^enting  hoth  Yale  and  Harvard,  to 
express  themselves  in  terms  which  Mr. 
Broun  made  publif  in  his  "column"  a  few 
days  later.  The  Harvard  comracntalors 
call  attention  to  the  names  of  young  Har- 
vard writers  who  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked.  The  hapless  Yale  correspondent, 
signing  himself  ^'Satanicus,"  who  refers  to 
"the  literarv  Nirvana  which  is  Yale,"  pro- 
vokes Mr.  Broun  to  remark,  "And,  by  the 
way,  we  welcome  tlie  comparison  which 
Satanicns  makes  between  Yale  and  Nir< 
vana.  IsnH  Nirvana  a  place  where  people 
long  trained  to  sit  and  think  finally  man- 
age  just  to  sit?"' 

Those  who  contrive  hoth  to  sit  and  to 
think  will  do  well  to  consider  the  words 
of  another  "colyumist"  of  the  W  orld,  Mr. 
Franklin  Pepys  Adams,  who  more  re- 
cently attended  a  Yale  Record  dinner  in 
New  Havi  n.  at  which  President  Anpell  re- 
ferred to  Humor  without  patronizing  it. 
"For  some  reason,"  wrote  the  Pepys  of  the 
"Conning  Tower,"  "the  fairies  that  assist 
at  births  have  in  their  number  a  little  in- 
surance agent,  and  he  gives  most  children, 
as  to  Humor,  a  ncm-participating  policy. 
But  Dr.  Angell  hath  it  in  high  d^ree,  and 
great  charm,  too." 

So.  truly,  hath  Mr.  Bronn.  and  because 
he  (  an  touch  so  liphtly  on  at  ademic  ten- 
dencies in  a  newspaper  addressed  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  readers,  with  insur- 
ance policies  participating  and  non-par- 
ticipating with  respect  to  humor,  he  s*-t.s 
them  thinking  to  good  purpose.  It  \>ill 
not  do  the  Harvard  readers  a  partii  Ic  of 
harm  to  face  the  possibility  that  Yale  stu- 
dents are  becoming  the  Greeks  and  Har- 
vard Students  the  Romans  of  the  contem- 
porary coll^  world.  We  venture  neverthe- 
less to  prophesy  that  the  Creek  spirit  will 
survive  long  enough  in  Harvard  circles  to 
insure  a  mirthful  reception  for  the  Yale 
wit  who  sIimI!  write  as  light-heartedlv 
about  the  Harvard  supremacy  in  football 
as  Mr.  Broun  has  written  of  the  Yale  tri- 


umphs  in  literature.  Tlie  man  who  sees 
the  joke  on  himself  is  the  truest  humorist 
of  all. 

But  no  more  of  this  talk  about  Mr. 
Broun*s  diverting  paper!  Turn  over  the 
pages  and  read  it  for  yourself. 

•I   •  • 

College  Among  those  who  write 

^^H^^JJIl^^  about  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations perhaps  Mr. 
Morgan  Barnes,  '91,  whose  letter  on  that 
subject  we  print  in  this  issue,  is  the  <mly 
one  who  has  ever  taken  the  eiaminations 
incognito,  qua  candidate,  although  actual- 
ly long  since  a  college  graduate  and  for 
some  time  a  preparer  of  candidates.  He 
went  through  the  mill  himself  last  June, 
taking  ten  of  the  College  Board  examina- 
tions. What  he  has  to  say  commands  re- 
spect. It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that 
he  thinks  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
New  Plan  of  admission  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  meet  the  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  practice  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

With  the  last  report  of  the  Board  was  is- 
sued a  study  by  Mr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  a  disci- 
ple and  co-worker  of  Professor  E.  I.  Thorn- 
dike  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  presented  evidence  in  su[iporl  of 
two  main  ( oni  lusions :  First.that  the  type  of 
examinations  in  malliemalics  given  by  the. 
Board  makes  injustice  to  candidates  in- 
evitable; and  second,  that  a  new  and  super- 
ior type  of  examinations  can  be  devised.  In 
tlie  recent  lecture  on  American  education, 
hv  Professor  Morize  this  new  type  of  ex- 
amination is  referred  to  with  evident  dis- 
paragement; but  there  are  many  who  thiok 
well  of  it  in  principle,  and  it  seems  so  far, 
at  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  to  woric  wdl 
in  practice.  It  provides  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  questions  to  which  answers  may  be 
made  by  the  very  simple^st  expression  of  a 
judgment,  as  by  marking  a  statement  eillier 
true  or  false. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  has 
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jittt  iasned  a  study  of  the  marks  given  on 
College  Board  eiaimuiatioiis  which  shows 
that  the  standards  of  the  Board  are  unjus* 
tiiably  variable.  The  Board  seems  to  as- 
sume that  its  examinations  are  constant, 
the  abilities  of  the  several  groups  of  can- 
didates, from  yrar  to  year,  beiiiii  variable. 
Th»^  verv  upposite  is  far  more  likely. 

The  lask  uf  examining  for  entrance  to 
college  is  diflfenlt  and  largely  thankless. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  at  the  task  deserve 
the  sort  of  commendation  and  support 
which  Mr.  Barnes  expresses  in  his  letter, 
"Reform,"  in  such  an  effort  as  theirs,  is 
almoAt  bound  to  be  slow,  for  it  means 
bringing  nianv  niituls  into  apreeinent  nri 
hichly  debatable  issues.  It  would  seem  to 
us,  however,  that  tliere  in  plenty  of  room 
fnr  fefwm;  and  aldiong^  we  believe  that 
the  Board  and  its  oflkers  may  be  trusted  to 
adiieve  it  both  wisely  and  promptly,  we 
venture,  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  re- 
ferred to  above,  to  set  down  three  sugges* 
tinns  as  to  the  direction  it  should,  take: — 
First,  and  this  is  rather  the  business  of  the 
several  colleges  than  of  the  Board  itself, 
the  inrliision  in  entrance  records  of  appro- 
priate data  from  sources  otiicr  than  the  re- 
sohs  of  Board  examinations,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, intelligence  tests,  school  marks,  and 
reliable  evidences  as  to  character;  second, 
coBtinned  improvement  in  the  technique  of 
^ting  and  marking  examinations;  and 
third,  the  setting  of  standards,  not  inflex- 
ibly and  in  advance,  but  in  relation  to  the 

results  of  the  examinations  themselves. 
•    •  • 

Objects  of  In  connection  with  Professor 
T^iiSir  Morize's  address,  "A  Frendi 
Teadier*s  Impressions  of 
American  Education,'*  printed  in  these 
pages  last  wedc,  it  is  interesting  to  note  an 
aitide  in  the  current  number  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Chronicle,  written  by 
Professor  David  P.  Barrows  of  tliat  insti- 
tution, which  describes  in  passing  the 


*'vaned  task  of  the  American  tmiversity 
and  particularly  the  American  state  uni- 
versity.** In  his  address  Prof^or  Morize 
contrasted  the  attention  paid  in  American 
universities  to  "applied"  learning  with  the 
traditional  pursuit  of  what  may  be  termed 
pure  learning  in  France.  Professor  Bar- 
rows definitely  divides  the  task  of  the 
American  university  in  two  parts:  prepar- 
ation of  atadenis  for  various  life  employ- 
ments; and  die  advanconent  of  knowledge 
and  traming  of  scholars.  The  latter  he 
describes  as  **lhie  particularly  congenial 
task  of  a  university.** 

We  have  no  figures  to  indicate  how  large 
a  proportion  of  American  students  is  def- 
initely preparing  itself  for  life  employ- 
ments, and  how  many  are  looking  forward 
to  a  life  of  scholarship.  At  Harvard  the 
professional  schools  number  2,746  stu* 
dents;  the  College,  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  special  students 
number  3327.  But  no  doubl  for  a  large 
number,  if  not  actually  for  the  majority, 
of  students  in  the  College,  as  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  California,  tlie  object  of  teach- 
ing is  ''rather  to  form  character  and  fit  for 
social  leadership  tliaTi  to  advance  scholar- 
ship," For  American  college  courses  are 
^'applied"  and  "practical,"  as  Professor 
Morise  observed,  even  when  they  are  not 
d^nitely  professional. 

As  a  nation  we  are  both  too  young  and 
too  isolated  geographically  to  be  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  abstract  scholarship  in 
large  numbers.  Perhaps,  also,  our  univer- 
sities are  filled  with  students  who  would 
not  come  if  we  did  not  develop  "the  con- 
ception of  the  role  of  the  individual  in  the 
community's  life,  tiie  ideas  and  the  sen- 
timents indispensable  to  a  true  citizen,**  to 
use  the  words  of  Pr<^essor  Morise.  When 
fifty  or  one  hundred  3rears  ago  American 
institutions  of  learning  were  devoted  more 
exclusively  to  learning  in  the  traditional 
sense  than  they  are  today,  they  were  less 
well  attended  and  represented  the  total 
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population  le^^s  (lian  tJiev  do  todav.  The 
sur|)iisin{z  tliiiiL'  not  that  at  least  one 
lialf  of  our  students  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  life  employments,  but  that  so 
many  are  devoting  themselves  to  scholar* 
ship  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word, 
and  so  many  get  a  taste  of  European  9chol> 
arship  by  studying  at  foreign  universities. 

The  task  which  will  lie  definitely  Itefore 
Americans  fur  many  years  to  come  is  the 
task  of  developing  our  country.  While 
that  offers  alike  so  many  opportunities  and 
so  many  problems,  pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  universities  for 
the  training  of  students  for  such  life  em- 
ployments. And  this  is  at  onee  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  danger  of  learning  in  Amer- 
ica. 

«    •  • 

Professor  Munro,  writing 
UnA.rgr«a»«to       ^j^^  Harvard  Graduate$* 

Magazine,  comments  on 
the  fact  that  students  spend  much  less  time 
in  their  rooms  nowadays  than  formerly.  He 
attributes  this  change  in  their  halnis  to 
^  greater  facilities  for  study  offered  by 
the  Widener  Library;  no  doubt  the  in- 
creased number  and  variety  of  clubs  have 
also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Where- 
as two  or  three  decades  ago  an  under- 
graduate gave  much  thougiit  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  his  room  and  took  some  pride  in 
making  a  small  library  for  himself,  now 
his  furniture  and  fittings  usually  **seem 
ripe  for  the  second-hand  man,'*  and  when 
he  has  to  luiv  a  hook  he  buys  a  second- 
hand copv  and  gets  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he 
has  read  it.  Professor  Munro  notes  a 
similar  deterioration  in  the  undergradu* 
ate*s  habits  of  eating.  The  dub-table  of 
the  olden  time  has  given  place  to  lunch* 
rooms  and  spas — restaurants  condticted  on 
the  "eat,  pay.  and  run"'  plan. 

Vi  hat  an  unattractive  picture  of  under- 
graduate life  I  Vi  e  cherish  the  hope  that 
it  is  overdrawn.  In  our  own  day  we  were 
accustomed  to  gather  nightly  for  an  hour 


or  more  in  one  another's  rooms  for  the  sake 
of  good  fellowship.  Sometimes  our  talk 
was  trivial,  sometimes  it  aspired  to  high 
diemes;  with  equal  gusto  we  would  de> 
bate  Blank's  diances  of  making  a  society 
and  subjects  o£  a  philoaophkal  or  a  liter- 
ary nature.  Next  to  the  underf^radiiale*s 
room  hi?  club-table  was  the  most  iuh 
portant  civilizing  influence  in  his  college 
life,  it  offered  a  certain  opportunity  for 
leisurdy  taUc — yes,  even  the  dub-table 
at  Memorial.  The  undergradnale  ndio 
eats  his  meals  without  enjoying  them  in 
leisurely  talk  is  to  l>e  pitied.  He  injures 
both  his  digestion  and  his  disposition,  and 
he  does  not  experience  the  pleasant  mellow 
feeling  that  comes  from  dining  with  con- 
genial companions.  Lack  of  interest  in 
one's  habitation  and  lade  of  fdlowship  at 
meals  lead  pretty  surely  to  mental  aridity. 
We  cannot  believe  that  most  Hanard  un* 

dergraduates  are  tending  in  that  direction. 
•    «  • 

BwJdna  Students  in  the  Univcr- 

lSLrv.rd  S4U.M.  ^  "®  " 
contact  with  dte  Bursar  as 

they  used  to.  A  rule  which  went  into  ef- 
fect last  January  provides  that  hereafter 
term  hills  must  he  paid  not  to  that  I  ni- 
versitv  official,  whose  quarters  are  in  the 
wooden  structure  on  the  north  side  of 
Memorial  Hall,  but  at  the  ofice  of  the 
Harvard  Trust  Co.,  in  Harvard  Square. 
The  common  understanding  is  that  pay- 
ments to  the  Univmity  are  made  throng 
that  trust  company,  but  that  payments  by 
the  1  nix  ersilv  are  made  through  the  Cam- 
bridge Trust  Co.,  which  also  has  an  office 
in  Harvard  Square.  Thus  the  financial 
business  of  the  University  is  divided 
between  rival  institutions. 

Tlie  Harvard  Trust  Co.  is  the  oldest 
hank  doing  business  in  or  near  Har\ar(l 
Srjuare.  For  many  vears  it  was  the 
Ciharles  Hiver  National  Bank  and  its  mod- 
est office  was  on  the  rtreet  floor  of  College 
House. 
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Dormitories  for  Graduate  Students  at  Harvard 

By  Oean  Waujicc  B.  Do.nham  or  ths  Graouatc  School  of  Business  Admimstration. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  an  addresa  which  Dean  Donham 
made  recently  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston.   He  spoke  first  of  the  development 

and  prospects  of  the  CradiLitr  S(  luw]  of  Business  Administration  and  then  took  up 
a  more  general  topic — the  relations  of  the  students  in  the  graduate  schools  to 
the  llDiveraity  and  to  Harvard  College 


OW  I  want  to  pass  to  a  topic,  very 
inlrrt-^liiij:  to  nir.  which  vou  have 
heard  discussed  in  various  places  in 
the  last  few  months,  the  attitu^  of  the 
ludent  in  the  graduate  schools  toward  the 
I'niversity  and  toward  the  College.  The 
practically  iinanimmis  cheering  for  the 
other  side  at  football  games  is  evidence  of 
»rea]  problem  which  the  University  and 
the  executive  oftcers  of  the  profeeeional 
schools  and  the  alumni  of  Harvard  Col* 
must  fa(c.  It  is  a  distinct  shock  for 
the  average  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
to  learn  that  his  enthusiastic  personal 
feeling  for  the  University  is  not  shared  by 
BMB  from  other  coU^a  who  are  now  in 
the  gradoale  departments  of  the  Uni* 
versify. 

Not  long  ago  a  well-known  Harvard 
College  man  was  dining  with  a  group  of 
fiosineaB  School  men  who  are  grailuatea  of 
six  or  seven  ciifferent  colleges.   He  foimd 

«>ach  enthusiastic  about  the  Business 
School  itself,  hut  in  response  to  his  query 
whether  he  should  send  a  young  friend  to 
Harvard  College,  every  one  of  these  men 
strongly  urged  against  this  and  in  favor 
of  the  boy*s  going  to  almost  any  other 
place.  It  was  not  the  case  of  (>a(  h  advis- 
ing in  favor  of  his  own  collc^^r  first  with 
Har\ard  a>  a  second  choice.  All  definite- 
ly opposed  Harvard  College,  and  the  con- 
trolling reason  given  was  that  there  is 
nothing  intimate  about  the  place. 

The  College  today  contains  only  2,700 
out  of  the  6. KM)  ^Indents  in  Harvard  Lni- 
versify.  The  Law  St  hool,  the  Graduate 
Sdiool,  and  the  Business  School  together 
torn  out  every  year  nearly  as  many  men 
who  are  not  graduates  of  Harvard  College 


as  there  are  men  graduating  from  the  Col- 
lege. It  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  find 
out,  if  we  can,  why  Harvard  University  to 
the  student  in  the  professional  school 
stands  as  a  huge  impersonal  intellectual 
machine  instead  of  as  an  intimate  human 
organism. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  those  of  us  who 
know  what  an  opportunity  Harvard  Col- 
lege offers,  starting  in  the  Freshman  Dorm- 
itories, for  the  formation  of  friendships, 

to  argue  that  those  men  are  wrong.  We 
know  they  are  wrong,  so  far  as  the  Col- 
lege b  concerned;  but  they  are  doing  the 
inevitable  thing,  they  are  assuming  that 
their  own  experiences  in  Cambridge  are 
typical  of  the  Harvard  College  under- 
graduate, and  to  them  Harvard  I'niversity 
is  a  great,  impersonal  infellectual  machine, 
with  very  few  of  the  qualities  which  those 
of  us  who  are  graduates  of  die  College  at- 
tribute to  the  College  itself.  This  is  an 
important  matter.  The  professional 
schools  have  grown  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  (.ollcjjc  o\cr  a  {kcriod  of  the  last  seven 
years.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  changed,  and  to  an  increasing 
extent  the  national  character  of  the  Uni* 
versily  in  the  future  will  depend  on  its 
professional  schools.  I  had  a  note  the 
other  clay  from  "Uncle  Bill"  Thomas  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  said,  "I  am  quite 
proud  of  our  school  record,**  referring  to 
the  University  of  California,  "and  the 
fad  that  it  is  the  second  in  si/e  in  the 
Business  School.  It  will  he  my  constant 
aim  to  increase  the  California  representa- 
tion in  all  the  graduate  schools.  On  ac- 
count of  the  serious  competition  of  our 
two  great  local  universities,  it  seems  al- 
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most  impossible  to  persuade  youn^  men 
to  enter  the  freshman  class.  Those  uIkj 
now  enter  arc  almost  without  exception 
sons  of  Harvard  alumni." 

The  contHiuance  of  the  national  char* 
acter  of  Han'ard  University  may  in  the 
future  depend  on  its  professional  schools. 
For  the  good  of  iiarvard  University  the 
graduate  studoit  should  be  made  to  feel  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  that  he  is  at  home.  We 
who  are  alumni  of  the  Collcfie  should 
realize  that  there  is  somethin;;  to  In*  done 
by  us  if  men  in  the  graduate  schools  and 
graduates  of  these  schools  are  to  have  thb 
attitude.  Today  the  automatic  reaction  of 
us  all  is  the  Collc2:c  rather  than  the  I^ni- 
versity.  It  may  be  that  tlie  price  is  to  \ye 
paid  in  part  by  equal  opportunities  for 
football  tickets.  Certainly  this  would  be 
most  effective  as  one  method.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  sharing  undergraduate  social  life 
or  association  with  the  undergraduate  per- 
sonally. The  graduate  student  is  too  busy 
for  cither.  But  whatever  else  is  done  to 
brinp  about  the  desired  result,  no  remedy 
will  be  <'ompIete  which  fails  to  take  into 
consideration,  first,  the  importance  of  the 
100  per  cent,  acceptance  of  the  graduate 
student  as  an  equal  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, atu!  -ccond,  the  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  living  conditions  within 
the  University  itself.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the 
problem   without   solving  the  housing 

problem  in  Caiulirid^e. 

Take  that  group  of  men  of  whom  I  just 
spdce.  Perhaps  one  of  them  last  year  was 
living  in  a  fraternity  house  at  Williams, 
another  at  Amherst,  another  at  Ohio.  All, 
wherever  tliey  went  to  coUecce.  have  come 
from  an  intimate  senior  year  of  under- 
graduate life  with  men  of  similar  intel- 
lectual and  social  interests.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  decided  to  come  to  the 
Business  School  too  late  to  apply  for  a 
room  in  a  dormitory,  or,  if  any  applied, 
the  diance  of  gettii^  a  room  is  very  slight 
If  they  are  typical  of  the  men  in  the 
School,  only  one  or  two  of  them  live  in 
a  College  or  private  dormitory.  The  rest 
live  in  Cambridge,  Belmont,  Watertown, 


Newton,  Somerville,  or  Boston.  The  bulk 
of  them  of  course  live  somewhere  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  they  live  in  rooms  in  private 
houses  chosen  not  with  the  Harvard  under- 
graduate's knowlei^  of  the  desirable 
places  to  live,  but  with  the  complete  Ig* 
norance  of  the  new-comer. 

The  social  life  of  the  Business  Scliool 
man  is  something  like  this:   He  perhaps 
lives  on  Wendall  Street.   He  takes  in  his 
first  year  five  courses,  two  of  tlicm  held  in 
Pierce  110,  one  in  the  basement  of  Law- 
rence, perhaps  one  in  the  basement  of  the 
Union,  from  which  places  we  have  ejected 
the  furnaces  and  the  dead  storage,  and 
one  in  Sever  11.    For  his  meals  he  is  most 
likely  to  frequent  tlie  cafeteria  or  Jim- 
inie's,  thereby  losing  entirely  the  social 
value  of  diniiCT-table  contacts.  It  is  very 
impn^ble  that  he  is  gaining  the  real 
enjoyment  which  comes  with  a  good  club 
table.   He  has  almost  no  point  of  contact 
with  the  8econd*year  men  in  the  School. 
We  are  from  a  social  standpoint  literally 
running  two  schools,  the  only  point  of 
coherence  between  the  two  iK-ing  the  Busi- 
ness School  Club,  which  has  a  few  general 
meetings  a  year  and  a  few  specialiied 
group  meetings  for  men  of  both  classes. 
He  goes  to  the  Lihrarv.    There  indeed  he 
sees  his  associates  in  numi>ers  and  even  in 
crowds,  because  we  have  hardly  any  space, 
but  a  "quiet**  rule  is  a  decided  damp«r  oo 
the    interchange    of   even  intellectnal 
sociability. 

He  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  second- 
year  man  is  **fi^i8h**  and  has  no  interest  in 
him,  and  he  does  not  stop  to  leasOD  oat 
that  the  second-year  man  never  sees  him 
aiul  has  no  opportunity  to  see  him.  Men 
in  tiie  second  year,  out  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  School,  have  oome  to  me  and  sdd,  **We 
can  do  nothing  about  the  social  con^oM 
in  the  School,  because  we  have  no  points 
of  contact  and  no  way  of  finding  out  what 
the  first-year  men  are  thinking  about** 
The  wonder  is  not  that  the  Snsinev 
School  man  feels  Harvard  University  and 
Harvard  (College  lacking  in  intimacy  and 
human  qualities,  but  rather  that  he  has 
any  loyalty  to  his  own  profteional  school. 
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He  U  not  looking  fur  opportunities  to 
play,  but  he  does  miss  the  ordinary  hu* 
manities  of  life.  His  present  feeling  is 
ihat  his  School  is  tolerated  in  the  Uni> 

versily. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  a  labor  prob- 
lem, you  deal  widi  it  first  from  the 

emotional  side.  You  strive  to  find  out 
what  makes  men  feel  as  thev  do.  And  the 
thing  that  makes  our  men  feel  as  they  do 
is  the  way  they  have  to  live  in  Cambridge. 
The  Law  School  is  a  little  better  off  than 
the  Business  Sc  hool  because  it  has  its  own 
buildings  and  he<ause  it  h  a  three-year 
course.  The  men  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  less  isolated  than 
those  in  either  of  the  other  schools,  for 
se\'eral  reasons.  Its  men  work  under  the 
same  Faculty  as  the  College  men,  they 
meet  many  College  men  in  courses  open  to 
both,  they  frequently  serve  as  proctors  in 
University  dormitories,  and  a  large  num- 
ber assist  in  courses,  so  that  they  get  num- 
erous contacts  with  the  College  in  this 
way.  To  some  extent  these  elements  are 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not,  be- 
cause of  the  varied  nature  of  their  work, 
get  together  in  class-room;  but  they  have 
a  common  room  in  Cunant  Hall  to  serve 
as  a  social  and  intellectual  centre.  More* 
over,  in  percentage  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  larger  •iroup  than 
these  other  schools  of  parl-tinif  students 
not  making  the  University  their  real  head- 
quarters but  having  their  homes  else- 
where. Nevertheless  the  condition  in  both 
schools  rcsrniMes  that  in  the  Business 
School  so  far  as  the  attitude  toward  Har- 
vard College  is  concerned.  Thb  statement 
is  made  not  on  my  personal  observation- 
but  on  the  authority  of  representatives  of 
the  two  schools. 

The  four  large  Cambridge  departments 
of  the  University  (I  am  speakin?  of  the 
College,  the  Law  School,  the  Business 
School,  and  the  (Graduate  .School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  I  have  ^-rown  sim  i'  191.'i-14 
from  3,630  to  4,951,  a  total  growth  of 
1321.  The  three  professional  schools 
alone  have  grown  from  1,271  to  2.028,  and 
ivith  that  growth  of  757  exactly  the  same 


number  of  men  in  these  professional 
sdiools  are  living  in  dormitories,  includ- 
ing dormitories  o>»ned  by  the  University 
and  private  (iorniitories,  that  wrrc  living 
in  dormitories  in  1913-14 — a  60  per  cent, 
growth  in  numbers  with  no  increase  in 
housing.  The  percentage  of  men  coming 
from  a  distance  who  are  able  to  get  any 
kind  of  living  quarters  in  cither  the  Law 
School  or  the  Business  School  has  dropped 
to  from  22  to  23  per  cent.,  until  now 
only  two  men  of  each  nine  live  m  any  kind 
of  dormitories. 

How  docs  it  all  happen?  After  1914 
tlie  combined  effect  of  the  Cambridge  sub- 
way and  the  war  came  into  play.  The 
war  created  a  housing  problem  every- 
where, and  the  subway  made  Harvard 
Square  «s  near  to  Boston  as  many  parts 
of  the  Back  Bay  or  even  as  Beacon  Hill, 
with  the  result  that  numerous  young  peo- 
ple moved  into  Cambridge  apartment 
houses  and  the  demand  for  more  apart- 
ments grew  rapidly.  This  demand  per- 
sists at  the  present  time  although  in  most 
parts  of  metropolitan  Boston  the  busmess 
depression  has  created  a  substantial  tem- 
porary surplus  of  both  apartments  and 
houses.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  Cambridge 
is  the  only  part  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict where  the  housing  shortage  continues. 

Wliile  this  increased  demand  from  peo- 
ple outside  the  I'niversity  was  develop- 
ing, the  war  stripped  the  University  of 
men,  and  the  private  dormitories  had  no 
possibility  of  making  a  living  return  from 
students.  The  l^niversity  itself  purchased 
several  such  private  dormitories — Apley, 
Qaverly,  Westmorly,  and  Randolph--- 
thcrdi»y  preventing  them  from  being  con- 
verted into  apartments,  but  nearly  all  the 
dormitories  not  so  purchased  were  one  after 
another  taken  out  of  student  use  and  con- 
verted into  apartment  houses.  This  list 
of  discontinued  dormitories  iu'ludes 
Craigie.  llarnpdt  n.  \^  arc,  Ridgcley.  Pres- 
cott,  Fairfax,  and  Little's,  the  last-men- 
tioned having  been  leased  by  our  sister 
undei^aduate  university,  **Tlie  Widow.** 
During  this  period  also  College  House  was 
sold  by  the  University  and  ceased  to  be  a 
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dormitory.  Wadsworth  House  has  been 
turned  into  College  oSces,  mostly  moved 
from  Yard  dormitories  with  little  net  ef> 
feci  on  the  housing  situation;  and  the 
serond  floor  of  Holyoke  IS  given  over  to 

the  tutorial  systt-m. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  these 
changes  represent  a  decrease  in  dormitory 
accommodations  which  would  formerly 
have  proviflcd  for  approximately  400  men, 
thus  almost  entirely  offsetting  the  effect 
of  the  Freshman  Dormitories  on  the 
University  as  a  whole.  .  Moreover, 
talks  with  Cambridge  real  estate  op- 
erators lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
building  once  changed  over  will  never 
again  he  availalde  and  that  no  more 
private  dormitories  are  likely  to  be  built. 
The  potential  competition  of  the  Univer> 
sity  makes  an  investment  in  private  dormi> 
tories  unattractive  and  the  owner  of  an 
apartment  when  leasing  prefers  a  lessee 
from  business  who  stays  year  after  year 
rather  than  either  the  married  student  or 


the  young  instructor.  The  non-academic 
tenant  Is  more  nearly  permanent  sad  die 
upkeep  and  Idle  expense  m  less. 

If  vou  will  rememl)er  all  the  time  the 
fact  that  the  professional  school?  ha%f 
grown  three  linirs  as  fast  a?  the  College, 
that  this  year's  freshman  class  is  a  very 
large  class  and  that  next  year  it  will  be  a 
sophomore  class  with  another  large  fresh- 
man class,  and  that  thia  senior  clsM  is  the 
last  war  class,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  situation  is  going  to  pet  a 
great  deal  worse  instead  of  better  unless 
something  is  done  about  it 

Dean  Greenough  estimates  that  seventr- 
five  per  cent,  of  his  College  men  desire  to 
live  in  dormitories.  If  so.  the  College  now 
needs  dormitories  to  hold  .S19  men,  includ- 
ing a  Freshman  Dormitory  to  hold  alwat 
160.  As  the  upper  classes  grow  to  corre- 
spond with  the  present  large  freshman 
class  this  need  will  increase,  hut  the  Col- 
lege problem,  outside  the  freshman  cla*?. 
is  not  so  serious  at  the  present  moment  as 


Comparative  Percentages  of  Men  in  the  Four  Largest  Cambridge  Departments  of  the 
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the  problem  of  the  graduate  schools.  Using 
the  Mine  per  cent,  as  that  suggested  by 
Dean  Greenough,  namely  75  |»er  cent  of 
the  total,  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  professional  schools  who 
desire  to  live  in  dormitories,  we  And  need 
for  such  rooms  for  1,028  students,  or  a 
total  for  these  Schools  and  the  College  of 
1,577.  This  estimate  is,  I  believe,  not 
much,  if  any,  overstated  for  this  vrar. 
and  next  year  with  the  inevitable  grtjwth 
of  the  University  it  will  clearly  be  an  on* 
derstatement  of  the  needs. 

The  British  Empire  has  for  many  years 
reali/ed  the  strong  cohesive  power  which 
comes  from  the  development  of  the  indiv- 
iduality of  its  several  parts  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  econmnic  and  pdilical  enti- 
ties. Similarly,  in  my  opinion,  anv  far 
reaching  plan  for  developing  a  common 
loyalty  in  the  University  must  be  built 
upon  an  independent  social  and  intellect- 
ual development  of  the  several  units  in  the 
I'niversity.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
making  all  parts  of  the  University  into  one 
real  whole  except  as  a  federation.  The 
differences  in  age  between  undergradu- 
ate  and  graduate  students  w  ill  serve  as  one 
necessary  dividing  line  and  the  differing 
intellectual  interests  of  the  several  gradu- 
ate achools  should  be  emphasised  rather 
than  broken  down  in  any  program  of  so- 
cial reconstruction.  The  first  step  should 
be  a  comprehensive  plan  for  solving  the 
housing  problem,  separately,  school  by 
school. 

Undoubtedly  a  serious  study  would  get 
a  better  solution,  but  somethin;j:  of  this 
kind  could  be  done:  The  Law  School  will 
in  the  future  have  a  prior  claim  on  Hast* 
ings  and  Gannett  House.  It  also  uses  a 
considerable  numl>er  of  rooms  in  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School.  .\n  adequate 
handling  of  the  problem  of  housing  stu- 
dents in  die  Law  School  would  undoubt* 
edly  require  the  construction  of  at  least 
two  additional  dormitories  of  jrood  size. 
These  might  be  placed  on  land  in  the  gen- 
eral vidnity  of  the  Law  School  buildings, 
and  such  land  is  probably  available. 

The  Business  School,  being  the  only 


foot-free  department  in  Cambridge,  should 
be  lifted  bodily  out  of  its  existing  sur- 
roundings and  developed  as  an  entity.  The 
development  of  at  least  three  dormitories 
sliould  precede  tlie  con-Jtruction  of  class- 
rooms and  administrative  buildings  if  they 
cannot  be  accomplished  together.  I  am  so 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  whole 
matter  tliat  if  we  were  offered  the  choice 
between  the  two  1  should  personally  not 
hesitate  a  munient  to  choose  the  dormito- 
ries. The  removal  of  the  Business  School 
from  its  existing  location  would  free  its 
present  class-room  space  and  dormitory 
space  for  the  College  and  for  the  Graduate 
School. 

The  Graduate  School  might  be  built  in- 
to a  separate  entity  with  Conant,  P^rluns, 
and  such  part  of  Divinity  Hall  as  is  not 
needed  by  the  Divinity  School,  and  with 
new  dormitories  in  that  general  vicinity. 
The  College  could  develop  with  the  Yard 
reserved  for  seniors,  with  enough  more 
Freshman  Dormitories  to  accommodate 
the  enlarged  freshman  classes,  and  with 
two  new  groups  of  dormitories  to  be  used 
in  eadi  case  by  the  men  living  in  them 
for  two  years.  Each  group  of  dormitories 
could  thus  accommodate  its  group  of  men 
for  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  so 
that  the  classes  would  live  together  for 
four  years.  Would  not  such  a  develop- 
ment  improve  the  College  as  a  place  to 
live  in  as  much  as  it  was  improved  by  the 
construction  of  the  Freshman  Dormito- 
ries? 

Aiiv  consideration  of  this  housing 
problem  would  be  inromplete  if  it 
omitted  the  needs  of  young  instructors 
and  married  students  in  the  University. 
The  subway  and  the  increased  taxation  re- 
sulting from  the  war  have  had  a  far-rearh- 
ing  effect  on  the  housin;?  situation  for 
these  groups.  Rents  are  high,  and  small 
apartments  are  tearce.  The  typical  man 
in  either  of  these  groups  desires  the  small- 
est tvpe  of  apartment,  while  the  tvpical 
business  man  or  lawyer  who  moves  to 
Cambridge  looks  for  one  or  two  more 
rooms.  As  the  landlord  has  preferred  the 
latter  class  of  tenant,  he  built  for  him. 
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with  the  result  that  the  men  we  are  in* 
tareated  must  pay  from  120  to  $40  per 
month  more  rent  than  should  be  necessary. 

Adequate  housing  facilities  at  moderate 
rents  for  al  least  the  demon!*! rated  needs 
of  young  instructors  should  be  provided. 
Such  provision  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
compete  on  even  terms  for  young  men  on 
the  teaching  force.  For  the  Business 
School  I  regret  also  the  present  tendency 
for  these  men  to  scatter  out  over  surround- 
ing towns.  An  intimate  personal  quality 
in  the  School  is  possible  only  if  its  in- 
Slriictftrs  continue  to  live  in  Canibridpe. 

The  inevitable  question  arises  as  to  the 
cost  of  such  a  program,  and  I  am  not  at 
the  present  time  in  a  positimi  to  give  any 
fads  on  this  phase  of  the  problem.  If 
what  1  have  said  gives  a  fair  picture  of 
conditions  in  Cambridge  as  tliey  are  to- 
day and  as  they  will  develop  if  the  hous- 
ing problem  is  not  solved,  may  it  not  be 
trnc  that  the  old  fashioiu-d  law  of  supply 
and  demand  comes  into  operation  and  that 
the  business  phases  of  the  subject  are 
worthy  of  study? 

Harvard  University  cannot  be  developed 
into  an  entity  with  strong  cohesive  power 
and  mutual  sympathy  between  the  depart- 
ments by  the  process  of  mixing  all  the 
groups  indiscriminately  in  one  common 
melting  pot.  The  interests  of  the  different 
groups  are  different.  Their  nerds  are  dif- 
ferent. Their  intellectual  opportunities 
should  continue  to  be  different.  The 
physical  equipment  should  make  it  possi 
ble  to  develop  the  several  professional 
schools  into  separate  social  and  intellectu- 
al entities.  And  when  this  is  done,  the 
man  who  comes  to  the  Business  School 
will  feel,  because  he  is  treated  like  a  hu- 
man being  and  has  a  pood  time  in  life 
while  he  is  working  in  the  Business  School, 
that  Harvard  College  itself  is  a  place 
where  men  have  a  good 'time.  He  will 
:r,in-fer  to  the  whole  t'niversitv  the  same 
feeling  that  it  is  a  good  place  to  lie.  just 
as  now  he  transfers  the  feeling  that  it  is 
not  a  good  place  to  live.  The  solution  of 
the  physical  and  housing  problems  of  the 
Business  School  and  the  Law  School  as 


separate  entities  will  do  mure  than  any 
o^er  one  thing  to  turn  out  from  Cam- 
bridge every  year  a  group  of  professional 

school  graduates  who  will  say,  not  that 
Harvard  College  is  a  place  to  be  avoided, 
but  that  Harvard  University  is  the  finest 
place  in  the  world. 

TWO  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 
George  Thomas,  was  inaugurated 

President  of  the  University  of  Utah  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  Wednesday,  April  5,  and 
Clarence  C.  Little,  '10,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maine  al  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  that  institution  held 
in  Augusta,  Me.,  on  Friday,  April  7. 

Thomas  has  been  engaged  in  educatiooat 
work  in  Utah  almost  continuously  since  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  Colleire.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in 
1901,  and  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm  University,  Halle,  Germany,  in 
1903.  From  1897  to  1917  he  was  Profes- 
sor of  Economics  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Utah,  and  "on  leave"  part  of  that 
time  for  further  study.  From  1918  to 
192)  he  held  a  similar  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  and  from  1921  until  this 
spring  he  was  superintendent  of  Public  Ed- 
ucation in  Utah.  He  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Logan  City,  Utah, 
from  1897  to  KK)0.  president  of  the  Utah 
Library  Board  in  1911.  has  been  a  member 
of  several  business  corporations,  treasurer 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  1917,  and  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Thadier  Brodiers 
H;iiikinL'  Co.  He  is  author  of  "Die  Ge<- 
chichte  ili  r  Znlltarife  und  Handelsvertrage 
der  \ereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika 
seit  1875**;  **Hofbuehdruckefei,**  1904; 
'^Modern  Constitutions,''  1907;  **Crri\  Gov- 
ernment of  Utah."  1912.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  and  Ait 
Political  Science  Associatioa.  He  married 
Miss  Anna  Matilda  Eliason  of  Logan, 
Utah,  in  1908. 

Little  is  one  of  tiie  best-known  members  of 
his  class  and  was  its  secretary  mntil  a  few 

months  ago  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
pressure  of  scientific  work.  While  an  un- 
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dcrsrndiKite  he  was  a  member,  and  captain, 
of  the  track  and  field  team.  After  his 
graduation  from  College  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Harvard  Corporation  while  he 
was  studying  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science.  In  the  winter  of  1911 
he  resigned  his  secretarial  position  in  or- 
der to  give  all  of  his  time  to  research.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  hi  1912  and 
that  of  Ph.D.  in  191 1.  In  1916  he  became 
an  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  Collepe  and 
also  Research  Fellow  in  Genetics  for  the 
Cancer  Commiflsion  of  Hanrard  Unhrer- 
sitf.  In  August,  1917,  he  entered  the 
OfBrer-i'  Training  Camp  at  Plattshur-r,  N. 
v..  and  in  November  was  cotiiriiis-sidned 
captain  in  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps. '  He  was  assigned  to  the  exam- 
ining boards  branch  in  Washington.  When 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  es- 
tablished in  the  summer  of  1918  he  was 
transferred  to  the  offices  of  that  organiza- 
tion in  Waahuigton.  In  August  he  was 
promoted  to  major.  He  was  discharged  in 
December.  1918.  Since  then  he  has  been 
with  the  Carnegie  Institute  as  director  of 
the  Long  bland  Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution.  He  married  Miss  Katherine 
Day  Andrews  of  Brookline  in  1911;  they 
have  three  children. 

THE  •IMITATION  OP  00097" 

In  the  Tressure  Room  of  the  Widener  Library 
then  are  now  on  exhibition  auny  nianiMcripts 
•ad  printed  editions  of  the  Ihiltetioii  of  Chmt," 
the  work  writtpn  by  Thomas  a  Kcmpis  about 
142S,  which  has  been  printed  oftener  than  any 
other  book  in  the  irarM,  except  the  Bible.  The 
present  exhibition  is  a  selection  from  tin-  col- 
lection of  the  ^'ImiUtio  Christi"  recently  given 
to  Hizrard  bjr  James  Byrne,  *77,  •  member  of  the 
Cdlporation,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
coUectioD  of  that  work  in  the  world,  k  was 
bronsht  together  by  the  wd]-lcn«wtt  InUiograpber, 
W.  A.  Copinger,  LL.D.,  F.S..\.,  of  Birmingham, 
England,  and  comprises  a  large  Dumber  of  the 
books  from  the  collection  of  Edward  Waleiton, 
whose  life  was  laifdy  afient  in  oolleeSiaK  diit 
book. 

The  Gopinger  collection  contained  1,540  dif- 

fer^'nt  editions  of  the  "Imitation"  which,  with 
those  the  Harvard  Library  already  possessed  and 
has  subsequently  acquired,  make  a  total  of  1,593 
editions  of  this  book  belonging  to  Harvard. 
There  were,  furthermore,  in  the  collection  127 


separate  works  relating  to  the  "Imitation"  and  its 
authorship — works  dealing  with  the  Cer»on-a- 
Kempis  eontiovezsy»  and  the  life  of  the  Saint 
himself. 

The  collection  includes  also  ten  manuscripts, 
of  which  six  were  made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  seventh  one  is  dated  ISOl.  The  earliest,  dated 
1471,  the  year  in  which  Thomas  i  Kempis  died, 
belonged  to  the  Carthusian  Monastery  at  Bux- 
hoim.  It  is  said  that  this  was  tiie  copy  from 
which  the  first  printed  edition  was  ma<fe.  This 

editio  princeps  was  printed  at  .Xugsburg  by 
Gunther  Zainer  about  1471.  With  the  manu- 
scripts there  is  also  a  reprodnetion  in  faesbaile 
of  the  original  manuscript  written  in  li-il,  taken 
from  the  autograph  of  the  author  in  the  Royal 
Library  Jn  Brusads. 

There  are  now  in  the  Harvard  Library  thirty- 
four  editions  printed  before  1500,  of  which 
twcnty>fonr  are  in  Latin,  seven  in  Italian,  and 
three  in  German.  One  of  the  Augsburg,  one  of 
the  Ulm,  and  two  Florentine  editions  have  wood- 
cuts. Tliere  are  editions  in  Albanian,  Annamite, 
.Arabic,  .\rmcnian,  Ba^ique.  Basqih-  de  la  Soule, 
Bearnes,  Bohemian,  Breton,  Hulgariaii,  Canara. 
Catalan,  Creole  of  Curacao,  Chaldaic,  Chinese, 
Crotian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  English, 
Eskimo  of  Greenland,  Esthonian.  Finnish, 
French,  Gaelic,  Georgian,  German,  Greek  (both 
ancient  and  modern),  Hungarian,  Irish,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Lotin,  Latti^  Lnsatian,  Luthenian, 
Malagasy,  Malayim,  Maltese,  Landsmal  Nor- 
wegian, Norwegian,  Polish,  Poftngese^  Brovengal, 
Romanseli,  Romaic,  Rossian,  Rotlmrian,  SanUa* 

i;in,  Slovak,  .Slovinian.  Spanish,  Swedish,  Tamul, 
Urmian,  Welsh,  and  Wendish,  and  a  few  dialoet 
copies. 

The  books  range  in  size  from  great  elephant 
folios  to  ones  hardly  two  inches  in  height  and 
bindings  vary  from  old  stamped  leadier  to  heme- 
sewed  ooven  off  bine  and  tearlet  plnsh. 

HONOR  FOR  PROF15SOR  DUANE 

The  John  Scott  Medal  and  Certificate,  with 
its  honorarium  of  1800,  has  been  awanled  to 
Professor  William  Duane,  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  for  his  research  work  in  radio-activity 

and  X-rays. 

This  medal,  certificate,  and  its  premium,  as  it 
is  called,  sre  awarded  every  year  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  City  Trusts  of  Philadepliia  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee^ of  wliich  diree  members  are  appointed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  one  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  avrard  is  made 
ander  the  bequest  of  John  .Scott,  who  die<l  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  and  bequeathed  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  City  of  PhOadeliSda;  the 
premium  was  originally  $40,  but  has  rooendy 
been  increased  to  its  present  amount. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

By  Moman  Bakkcs,  *91,  or  thb  Thachsii  School.  Ojai,  Cal. 


IN  view  of  the  now  adiieved  perma- 
nence of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  as  an  institution  and 
the  evident  finality  of  its  decrees,  criticism 
of  its  proccttcs  and  resolta  from  no  mat* 
ter  how  mild  an  advocatus  diaboU  may  be 
both  belated  and  impertinent.  X^'hile  I 
have  no  desire  to  join  in  the  "hue  and  cry 
against  examinations"  to  which  the  BUL- 
LETIN has  made  recent  editorial  reference, 
I  ve?ilure  to  offer  for  what  thcv  may  be 
worth  a  few  (il>5er\  ations  npoti  the  Board's 
general  profession  and  some  account  of 
personal  experience  with  its  particular 
practice; 

The  Board's  tests  of  a  boy's  fitness  to  en- 
ter interestedly  and  profitably  upon  the 
life  and  opportunity  of  college  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  inomclusive  on  Ae 
scores  of  both  equity  and  adequacy.  In 
spite  of  the  best  intentions  and  most  vigi- 
lant efforts  of  the  examiners,  the  examina- 
tions, as  President  Lowell  has  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  report,  vary  widely  in  dilBeulty 
from  vear  to  year,  and  uneven  ratinps,  ea- 
pe*  iailv  in  History.  Knplish,  Modern  Lan- 
pnapes.  and  the  less  "exact"  suhjects,  quite 
naturally  obtain.  The  tests,  moreover, 
cannot  take  into  account  the  personality 
and  diaract«r  of  the  candidate,  or  make 
proper  allowance  for  possible  unfavorable 
conditions  when  taken. 

This  ia  not  so  mnck  a  particular  ani- 
madversion upon  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
am in  at  inn  Board  as  a  general  remonstrance 
apain«t  tlie  practice  that  admits  a  hoy  to 
the  privilege  of  a  college  education  or  ex- 
cludes him  from  it  (in  theory  at  least) 
solely  upon  a  more  or  less  artificial  as- 
sessment, in  fractional  fipures.  of  his  at- 
tainment, ability,  and  promise,  based  on  a 
single  written  test  in  each  of  a  number  of 
prescribed  subjects.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  expert  assessors  who  profess 
to  appraise  mental  and  spiritual  values  in 


terms  of  hundredths  pay  considerable  hom- 
age, in  so  doing,  to  their  own  acumen  and 
that  those  college  officers  who  solemnly 
and  unqualifiedly  accept  these  ratings  as 
final  statements  of  a  boy*8  achievement, 
capacity,  and  possibilities,  admitting  or 
debarring  on  the  basis  of  such  numerical 
valuations,  may  find  the  practice  hard  to 
defend. 

That  there  is  a  real  educational  value  in 
written  examinations  as  goals  of  efforts 
within  proper  bounds,  deterrents  from  id- 
ling, and  as  training  in  the  marshaling  and 
application  of  resources  no  one  will  for  a 
moment  deny.  One  can  but  r^ret,  how* 
ever,  that  in  practically  every  preparatory 
school  the  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Board  have  unescapably  come  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  traching  and  that  the 
more  serious  and  vital  business  of  educat- 
ing is  either  made  a  secondary  consider- 
ation or  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  em- 
pressement  of  getting  boys  purposedly 
crammed  for  the  annual  ordeals.  These 
examinations  now  actually  dominate,  con- 
trol, and  color  the  entire  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  class-room;  they  prescribe  and 
define  subject  and  treatment;  they  dictate 
selection  and  emphasb.  Further,  they 
have  come,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  at 
once  the  despot  and  headsman  profession- 
ally of  the  teacher.  Slight  chance  for  con- 
tinued prirfessioaal  service  has  diat  teach- 
er who  fails  to  ''get  results"  in  the  **Col- 
lege  Boards,"  valuable  and  inspiring  as 
his  instruction  and  personal  influence  niav 
otherwise  be,  and  whose  work  possibly 
**broad  and  deep  continueth**  greater  dian 
the  Collie  Entrance  Examinations  read- 
ers' knowing.  Indeed  the  question  often 
raised  of  late  by  competent  and  reHeciive 
teachers  whether  it  is  possible  to  educate 
pupils  in  subjects  other  than  die  soiled 
"exact  sciences*'  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pare them  for  passing  the  Board  examina* 
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lions  seems  quite  debatable.  There  over- 
looms  all  preparatory  education  a  dreaded 
aniMolIege  Judgment  Day,  portentous 
and  Gorgonian,  and  to  regiment  and 
goose-otep  youth  for  meeting  sentence  is 
now  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the 
teacher. 

Thus  far  I  have  expressed  opinion,  or,  it 
may  be,  prejudice.  In  June,  1921,  I  todc 
incognito,  qua  candidate,  ten  of  the  Col- 
lege Board  examinations.  The  circum- 
stance is  referred  to  on  page  3  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Report  My  purpose  was  to  test 
for  myself  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the 
set  papers:  to  ohtairi  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
actions of  the  readers;  by  noting  disabili- 
ties entailed  by  certain  definite  lapses  and 
errors,  to  gain  if  posnUe  some  informa- 
tion regarding  rating-methods;  and  to  get, 
so  far  as  might  be,  the  candidate's  general 
viewpoint  of  examinations  practice. 

Upon  receipt  of  my  ratings  (my  status 
was  still  that  of  the  candidate)  P  purchased 
from  the  Board  in  accordance  with  its  an- 
nounced provision  certified  copies  of  a 
number  of  my  books,  and  upon  request 
was  furnished  widi  a  detailed  **Explana- 
tion  of  Rating^^  in  each  of  a  certain 
number  of  subjects.  I  here  take  occasion 
to  say  that  the  certified  "copies"  were  very 
carelessly  made.  In  at  least  two  instances 
they  had  been  written  by  persons  obviously 
unacquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  errors 
in  transcript  abounded.  As  to  the  "Ex- 
planation of  Hating,"  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
in  the  main  the  penalties  imposed  were 
probably  as  reasonable  as  such  disabili- 
ties can  in  their  nature  be.  The  general 
objection  of  over-meticulousne^s  might  be 
urged,  though  the  degree  of  this  is  neces- 
sarily a  matter  of  opinion.  Space  permits 
me  to  cite  only  a  few  particulars.  In  one 
case  I  was  penali/ed  three  points  because 
an  entirely  defensible  answer  failed  lo  ac- 
cord with  the  one  selected  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  readers  after  conference.  I  also  suf- 
fered in  rating  because  a  rather  careful  I  y 
made  translation  into  Enirli^h  contained 
^'repetitions  that  were  not  synonymous  ; 
beemise  I  failed  to  add  **in  past  time**  to 
the  word  '^perfect*'  m  descrilnng  a  tense 


in  the  name  of  whicli  "past  time"  i>  im- 
plicit; because  of  vagueness  in  the  given 
meanings  of  certain  Latin  roots ! ;  for  omit- 
ting wholly  superfluous  specified  details 
in  explanations  of  case-syntax.  In  one  in- 
stance the  reader  wrote:     "The  correct 

translation  is  giving  an  absolutely 

incorrect  rendering,  and  in  reply  to  my 
challenge  of  his  accuracy  begged  to  be  ex- 
<-used  from  "controversy". 

In  a  brief  comment  on  the  reader's  rat- 
ing-reasons 1  embodied  a  protest  in  per- 
tona  candidate  saying  that  had  I  found 
myself  below  pass-rating  and  conceivaUy 
excluded  from  admission  to  college  in 
consequence  of  these  meticulous  exactions 
I  should  have  grievance.  The  readers 
replied  that  had  I  been  ia  du^pCT  of  fail- 
ing my  book  would  have  received  careful 
re-consideration.  At  the  same  time  they 
informed  me  that  my  book  had  been  given 
a  re-reading  and  the  disabilities  allowed  to 
stand. 

To  illustrate  the  Board's  apparent  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  estimate  the  in- 
estimable let  me  mention  that  last  June 
candidates  who  by  former  failure  or'  for 
other  reasons  found  it  expedient  to  take 
the  examinations  in  both  Klementary 
French  (Cp2l  and  Intermediate  French 
(Cp3)  were  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of 
conflict  in  schedule.  The  Board  an- 
nounced, therefore,  in  response  to  vigor- 
ous objection,  that  such  candidates  should 
take  the  intermediate  examination  and 
would  be  given  a  rating  in  Elementary 
French  based  on  their  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  more  advanced  paper !  I  ht- 
lieve  the  same  {)ractice  is  to  obtain  in 
1922.  1  have  in  mind  a  candidate  who  in 
the  1920  examinations  received  a  mark  of 
84  in  Elementary  French  and  in  1921,  on 
the  new  l>asi^.  was  given  a  rating  of  52  in 

the  same  subject! 

Now  all  this  criticism  of  what  is  on  the 
whole  a  commendahly  effective  instltulion 
s*^ms  trivial  and  superficial  flau  p!ckin<r. 
In  a  «ertain  sense  it  is.  TTie  situation  with 
which  it  deals  is  not,  however,  trivial  to 
a  boy  whose  future  ia  made  to  depend 
upon  ratings  so  readied  and  so  conclusive- 
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ly  accepted,  and  I  have  used  these  par- 
ticular and  personal  instances  to  support 
my  contention  that  the  finality  of  the  Col- 
lege Kntrance  Examination  Boards  ap- 
praisals should  be  qualified.  Tlie  Sn-re- 
tary  and  his  associates  deserve  cordial 
commendation  for  their  effective  and 
abiding  work  in  merging  into  one  capaUe 
organization  the  formN  cumbrous  and 
inept  admission  proresses  of  score*;  of  in- 
dividual colleges.  The  gain  economically 
and  ethically  is  incalenlaUe.  Aiul  yet  it 
seems  to  me  in  this  very  fact  of  too  in- 
flexible standardization  lies  one  of  the 
institution's  weaknesses.  One  wonders  if 
the  objects  of  educational  etiort  in  both 
school  and  college  might  not  be  more 
satisfactorily  realized  if:  — 

The  Colletie  Kntrance  Board's  examina- 
tions should  cease  to  be  considered  the 
chief  end  of  preparatory  study  and  teach- 
ing. 

The  ratings  of  die  Board  should  be 

more  generally  regarded  as  «jiiite  human- 
ly fallible  recommendations  rather  than 
as  fatal  dicta. 

First-hand  information  from  his  teach* 
ers  regarding  a  candidate's  personality 
and  promise  be  permitted  quite  generou.s- 
ly  to  supplement  and  modify  an  unfavor- 
able numerical  rating,  and 

Summo  summartun,  as  an  immediate 
step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
foregoing  conditions,  the  "New  Plan"  be 
universally  adopted. 

rdcephon  to  dr.  strong 

Dr.  Rirh.irii  P.  .Strong,  Professor  of  Tropical 
Medicine  at  ilarvard,  was  the  guest  at  a  recep- 
tion idven  in  hit  honor  lait  Ssturdsf  by  Pr«d* 
dent  Porras  of  Panama.  Dr.  Strong  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  newly-eslablished  Gorgas  Memor- 
ial Institnte  Mnne  weeks  ago  for  the  study  of 
tropical  disfasps  in  cooperation  with  other  in<*ti- 
tutions  already  established.  He  is  now  at  work 
hi  the  tetesior  of  Puama. 

LECTURE  ON  GEOLOGY 

ProfoMor  P.  E.  Kuyinond  of  the  Geological 
Department  discussed  **f1ehl  Work  in  the 
Soatbem  Appalachians"  at  «  meeting  on  April 
5  in  Fozcroft  Honse  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Geologiesl  OA. 


HOIXYWOOD  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Some  time  ago  you  made  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  expedition  which  set  foith 
from  Nfw  York  to  investigate  the  noto- 
rious film  colony  in  Hollywood,  Cal.  You 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  members  of 
this  daring  group  would  have  much  of  in- 
terest to  report  upon  their  return  to  civi- 

lizalion. 

Your  predictions  have  been  fulEiled. 
The  Hollywood  Expeditionary  Foice  is 
even  now  departing  from  the  wilds — ^leav- 
ing the  well  known  California  climate  flat 
— and  preparing  to  tell  the  terrible  truth 
to  those  in  the  East  who  have  been  expect- 
antly awaiting  its  return.  Composed,  as 
it  is,  entirely  of  Harvard  men,  the  H.  £.  F. 
takes  rank  above  the  vastly  over-rated 
Traprock  expedition  which,  though  it  flew 
the  azure  banner  of  old  Eli  above  the 
Kawa,  was  essentially  a  hybrid  crew. 

As  you  know,  the  principle  object  of  the 
dash  to  Hollywood  was  to  find  out,  "\^Tiat's 
all  the  shootin'  for?'*,  and  to  throw  the 
searching  light  of  publicity  upon  the  film 
stars.  Too  long  have  the  iidiabitants  of 
this  community  hidden  themselves  bdiind 
the  veil  of  anonymity,  emulating  the 
shrinking  violet  in  their  hesitant  niode;>ty. 
They  have  avoided  the  public  eye,  and 
have  been  content  to  let  their  shadovrs 
-[>•  ak  for  themselves  from  die  surface  of 

the  screen. 

Homely  and  untutored  as  they  are,  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  public  could  be  in* 
terested  in  their  customs  or  their  manners. 
Thus,  when  the  strangers  from  the  great 
outside  world  arrived  in  their  midst,  they 
regarded  these  intruders  with  suspicion 
and  distrust 

But  this  did  not  deter  the  members  of 
the  H.  E.  F..  whose  desire  to  learn  tli.- 
truth  transcended  in  importance  all  petty 
considerations  of  personal  safety.  No 
danger  was  too  great  for  these  intrepid  ad> 
venturers  to  face  -no  hardship  too  bitter, 
riiey  went  ahead  boldly,  with  utter  con- 
tempt for  all  obstacles,  and  ultimately  car- 
ried their  objective  ui  trium]rii. 

The  whole  story  of  their  trip,  from  tbe 
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day  when  they  left  New  Yoilc  until  the  day 

when,  wan  and  emariated,  they  staggered 
forth  from  the  cpIluloiH  jungle,  will  be  told 
in  a  book  entitled.  '  i  hrough  Darkest  Hol- 
Ivwood  Willi  Gun  and  Camera."  This  im- 
portant contribution  to  educational  litera- 
lure  is  supplemented  by  a  motion  picture, 
which  ahows,  in  vivid  detail,  the  varied  ad* 
renliires  and  ohspi valions  of  the  H.  £.  F. 
in  the  citadel  of  the  silent  drama. 

Thus,  unless  the  eminent  Dr.  Traproclc*8 
imagination  nuns  riot  during  his  £<Nrthcom- 
lag  voyage  to  the  polar  r^ona.  Harvard 
•  ill  soon  assume  her  customary  position 
above  Yale  in  the  annals  of  scientific  ex- 
ploration— as  in  everything  else. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  '18, 
Coiainander>in'Cliief,  H.  E.  F. 

New  York  City. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 
Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

The  generous-minded  communication 
by  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  *18,  which  found 
piaoe  in  the  BuLUmif  of  March  23.  1922. 
has  net  retort  in  a  manner  whi(  h  is  as  in- 
evitable as  it  is  unfair  from  the  pen  of 
Donald  N.  Tweedy.  '12,  who  writes  in  the 
BnxETiN  of  March  30. 

It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  a  gradu- 
ate, whose  largest  interest  in  undergradu- 
ate davs  was  retilered  in  the  Glee  Club  and 
*hose  years  as  leader  and  president  were 
served  during  the  time  when  the  "new 
plan**  was  adopted,  to  say  a  word  in  your 
cohnnns  about  Ae  scheme  as  he  sees  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  extremists 
of  both  camps  are  extremely  likely  to  do 
more  injury  than  >^ooi\  to  their  own  adher- 
ents. Language  which  directly  or  indirect- 
ly suggests  diat  he  who  calk  for  the  ''Old 
Medley"  and  "Here's  to  Johnny  Harvard** 
at  certain  collegiate  feast  days  is  calling 
for  a  "sop"  and  is,  therefore,  presumably 
a  musiral  imbecile,  is  both  unwarranted 
and  harmful — chiefly  to  those  whose  great 
work  H  tt  sanely  to  produce  better  music 
in  American  colleges. 

Most  Harvard  men  have  in  their  hearts 
a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  old  sonps;  in- 
cluding the  "Old  Medley"  and  '  Johnny 


Harvard.**    This  fondness  is  admittedly 

not  born  of  musical  knowledge,  but  it  is 
horn  of  the  good  old  qualities  of  affection 
wliieh  m.ike  an  nlnm  mater  w'hat  she  is^ 
and  which,  incidentally,  contribute  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  success  of  endow- 
ment funds  and  material  aids  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  natural  for  Harvard  men  to  love  the 
old  songs,  and  no  man  can  sanelv  question 
their  right  so  to  do.  This  is  one  side  of 
the  question — controversy  if  it  be  called 
that — and  I  think  that  Mr.  Jackson  hss  not 
only  been  fair,  but  exceedingly  generous, 
in  his  treatment  of  his  thesis.  Had  all 
other  Harvard  men  been  as  fair,  five  years 
ago,  it  can  be  imagined  that  Dr.  Davison's 
great  onward  movement  would  have  been 
greatly  delayed  in  its  initial  step.  Oppo* 
sition  then  stimulated  action. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  shouM  be 
just  as  fairly  told.  That  presentation 
would  hardly  be  complete  with  recounting 
the  **unconstitutionality**  of  ''Johnny  Har- 
yard**  and  "Australia**  since  1918,  nor 
c\f-n  with  a  description  of  the  dust*laden 
>heir  where  t)io<<e  old  songs  are  now  sup- 

poseil  to  i)e  laid. 

The  fact  is  that  about  five  years  ago  an 
idea,  old  to  Dr.  Davison  but  new  to  Amer- 
ican college  men  in  general,  so  took  pos- 
session of  a  group  of  his  followers  that 
they  set  out  patiently  to  see  whether  Har- 
vard might  not  once  again  become  a  pio- 
neer— in  the  singing  of  good  music.  Among 
the  many  important  discoveries  which 
their  investigations  revealed  were  two: 
that  Harvard  College  men  at  that  time 
wanted  to  have  the  (ilee  Club  doinii  bigger 
and  better  stuff,  and  that  the  Glee  Club  if 
it  tried  hard  enough  could  do  better  stuflT. 
If  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
Dr.  Davison's  Cambridge  recipe  for  Better 
Music  will  be  famous;  if  it  is  not  now. 

Dr.  Davison  has  before  him,  however, 
a  peculiarly  dilbcult  problem.  He  must 
contend  wiUi  a  constantly  shifting  person- 
nel, and  he  must  steer  the  justly  balanced 
course  which  faculty  advisers  are  forced  to 
lav  down  a^  regards  the  frequency  and 
length  of  rehearsals.  \  great  many  lead- 
ing engagements  have  been  the  measure  of 
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the  Club's  popularity,  a  popularity  whose 
•  constant  price,  of  course,  is  hard  work, 
with  all  too  few  rehearsaU.  It  happens, 
•unfortunately,  as  most  of  those  who  deal 
with  diorases  will  alnin,  that  sudi  pieces 
as  "Australia"  and  the  "Old  Medley"  are 
the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  learn. 
Thus  Dr.  E)avison  and  we,  tt»o.  as  iritere-stcd 
alumni,  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
proposition  as  to  whether  Dr.  Davison 
shall  cut  down  his  advanced  work  in  the 
classics  to  devote  more  time  to  college 
songs.    I  submit  that  he  should  not. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  great  prestige 
that  has  come  to  Harvard  because  of  the 
Glee  Club*s  wonderful  presentation  of 
classical  music.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  upon 
the  happy  enthusiasm  of  the  men  at  their 
work.  These  go  without  saying — it  would 
be  a  pity  to  lessen  either. 

The  proper  solution  is  die  old  one,  as 
ever.  Let  die  coUege  aing  the  college  song. 
If  a  hymn,  be  it  of  praise  or  thanksgiving, 
be  written,  the  congregation  expects  to 
siti'-'  it.  It  is  properly  theirs.  A  folk  song 
is  properly  sung  by  the  people.  A  college 
song  is  properly  sung  by  die  college  men. 

Dr.  Davison  l<»ig  ago  saw  that.  In  fact  I^ 
shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  it  is  not  one 
of  his  life-aims.  From  the  day  the  Har- 
vard freshman  first  hears  word  of  Jubilee 
rehearsals  until  Class  Day,  and  thereafter, 
he  is  provided  with  means  of  learning  ev- 
ery Harvard  song,  strictly,  that  ever  was 
sung  as  a  Harvard  song.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  especially  designed  to  teach  Har- 
vard sutif^i  lo  Harvard  men,  far  from  let- 
ting Harvard  songs  gadier  the  dusty  look 
of  neglect  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tweedy.  In 
fact  the  greatest  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Tweedy*s 
argument,  or  of  its  spirit  at  least,  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  form  of  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  Harvard  songs  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club. 

V^lien  the  Glee  Club  is  generally  known 
as  the  finest  exponent  of  mM*s  choral  wiuk 
in  the  world,  and  when  everv  Harvard 
man  in  the  Yard  on  Class  Day  will  "join 
the  crowd"  in  singing  the  old  Harvard 
tunes  which  he  can  learn  if  he  wants  to  at 
Cambridge  today,  then  both  classic  and 


( ollpire  music  will  be  sung  by  those  for 
whom  thev  w  ere  w  ritten  and  eai  h  will  be 
great  in  its  own  sphere.  With  Dr.  Davison 
to  lead  us,  that  day  will  come. 

Mayo  Adams  Shattuck,  19. 
Pordand,  Me. 

FROM  MR.  JACKSON 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuLLETLN: 

Judging  from  Mr.  Donald  N.  TweeArt 
letter  in  comment  cm  mine  conoemiBg  die 
Glee  Club,  which  was  printed  in  the  Maick 

23  issue  of  the  Bi  i.i.etiv.  it  would  sem 
that  he  had  read  the  letter  only  super- 
ficially. Far  from  "protesting  against  the 
change  of  policy  which  has  been  adopled 
by  die  Glee  Club,**  I  believe  diat  it  is  a 
step  in  the  ri^t  direction.  My  idea  is  that 
the  new  policv  is  a  mighlv  good  thing,  but 
that  the  old  college  songs  should  not  \< 
neglected  entirely.  Apparently  Mr.  Tweedy 
has  the  impression  diat  I  wbh  to  have 
nothins;  but  "drinking"  songs  on  Class 
Day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  mentioned 
four  songs  at  random  and  only  one  was 
reminiscent  of  pre-prohibition  days.  Mo^^ 
over,  it  certainly  is  not  against  the  Volstead 
Law  to  sing  '*Johnny  Harvard**  or  "Aos* 
tralia." 

There  are  a  few  occasions  when  light 
college  songs,  and  not  the  more  classical 
music,  are  the  things  desired.  One  of  these 
times  is  Class  Day.  If  we  cannot  have  bjr 
itself  the  coll^  song  type  of  music,  a> 
heretofore,  let  US  have  Some  of  bodi  typei. 
1  would  also  suggest,  since  an  ettra  num- 
ber of  old  graduates  w  ill  be  in  Boston  for 
Class  Day,  due  to  the  meeting  of  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Harvard  Clubs,  that  some  of  liie 
songs  which  were  popular  between  18S0 
and  1880  be  sung. 

DucALD  C.  Jackson,  Jr.,  *18. 

Cambridge. 

HEW  TRUTHS  AND  OLD  ONES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Tfarwird  man. 
and  especially  no  Harvard  undcri:raduate, 
will  miss  the  very  wise  little  article  by 
Guy  Emerson,  *08,  on  **Sucoess  in  Life  sad 
Success  in  Living:  What  to  Expect  of  a 
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College  Education,"  in  ihe  current  number 
(April  1,  1922)  of  the  Independent  and 
Weekly  Review.  Thanks  be  that  its  author 
does  not  strive  after  strangeness  or  new- 
nn-s  or  idiosyncrasy  of  thought.  To  our 
modish  sciolists  it  may  seem  to  be  truism 
and  platitude.  The  author  of  an  equally 
wise  **Lelter  to  a  Father  About  to  Choose 
a  School  for  his  Son."  in  a  r(  rent  issue  of 
the  Harvvrd  Ali  mm  Bl  U-ETIN  feels  con- 
strained to  apologize  for  his  ideas  because 
they  may  be  called  platitudes.  All  old 
truths  are  platitudes — if  expressed  without 
art.  And  I  find  plenty  of  art — the  art 
which  conceals  art-  in  both  these  writers. 
Our  salvation  is  more  often  found  in  old 
truths  than  in  new  truths. 

In  all  the  modern  pother  about  the  aims 
of  college  education  why  do  we  not  oftener 
think  of  getting  back  to  the  simple  old 
truths?  Dues  college  education  need  elab- 
orate apologies? 

Fbederic  Ivbs  Carpenter,  *85. 

Chicago. 

A  STATEMENT  FROM  MS.  KERNS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I  am  sorry  that  Professor  Holmes  mis- 
understood the  main  purpose  of  my  "Let- 
ter to  a  Father  About  to  Choose  a  School 
for  his  Son.**  It  was  not,  as  he  suggests, 
written  **to  advise  fathers  in  general  con- 
cerning the  education  of  their  sons."  It 
was  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  a  general 
treatise  disc-us.sing  the  relative  advantages 
of  every  type  of  school.  It  was  certainly 
not  written  to  aggrandize  private  schools 
or  to  belittle  the  public  schools  by  ignor- 
ing their  merits. 

I  wrote  it  in  an  honest  effort  to  help 
that  very  considerable  number  of  fine  men 
and  women  who  come  to  me  and  all  odier 
head  masters  of  private  schools  every 
year,  in  doubt  as  to  which  private  school — 
but  with  their  minds  fully  made  up  to 
send  their  sons  to  some  private  school. 
The  father  whom  I  addressed  stood  for  all 
of  these  people.  In  the  fourth  sentence  of 
my  "Letter"  it  was  stated  that  his  son's 
name  had  been  since  babyhood  (i.e.  ten  or 
twelve  yean  ago)  on  the  waiting  lists  of 


several  private  schools.  In  the  seventh 
sentence  it  was  made  plain  that  he  had 
asked  for  practical  su^seations.  He  did 
not  consider  me  an  authority  on  public 
.schools.  He  did  lliink  I  knew  something 
about  private  schools,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  how  to  discriminate  between  private 
schools.  He  thought  my  advice  on  this 
limited  subject  worth  having,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  give  him  what  he  asked  for. 

If  my  "Letter"'  doesn't  make  it  reason- 
ably clear  that  he  had  settled  the  questicm 
of  public  versus  private  schools  long  be- 
fore he  asked  for  my  help  I  am  sorry,  for 
that  is  the  assumption  on  which  I  wrote. 

Shirley  K.  Kerns,  '98. 

Newton,  Mass. 

SPRING  TRIP  OF  THE  GLEE  CLUB 

The  spring  trip  of  the  Harvard  Giee  Club  will 
take  i^Bce  nest  week.  It  will  indnde  the  fol- 
lowing concerts: 

Monday,  April  17— Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City. 

Tuesday,  April  W-fhtf  House,  Wilniagloo, 

Del. 

Wednesday,  April  19— Aesdcuy  of  Mosic, 

Philadelphia. 

Thursday.  .April  20 — National  Tlu«atr<-.  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 

Friday,  April  21— Caraefie  Music  Hall,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

SaturdsTt  April  22-^aBiwood  Music  HalU 
Buffalo. 

For  this  trip  the  club  will  consist  of  fifty- 
three  singers,  two  uccompanlsts,  and  three  man- 
agers. Dr.  Davison  will  lead.  The  club  will  be 
the  guest,  in  raecenion,  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of 
Delaware,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Buffalo.  lo  Wilmington  Eugene  DuPont, 
*97,  will  give  a  tea  daiiee  in  his  hoaie  in  honor 
nf  the  rluh;  and  in  PhikddpUa  Ibs.  Walter 
Cope  will  give  a  tea. 

192S  GLEE  CLUB  LEADER 

A.  M.  Sherrill,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  captain  of  the  freshman  Glee  Club.  It 
has  about  seventy-five  memibers  and  will  give 
three  concerts  in  May  with  the  freshman  Instru- 
mental Clubs. 

STUDENT  LIBERAL  CLUB  OFFICERS 

The  Student  Liberal  Club  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing eSoers  for  next  year:  President,  Oliver 
Cope.  '23,  of  Gcrroantown,  Pa.;  srcrrtar>-,  F. 
Pollak,  '23,  oi  New  York  City;  treasurer,  John 
Mciaitriok.  '24»  «r  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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AFTER  several  weeks  of  observation  beaten  by  Yale  last  June  aAd,  all  bat  Ladd, 

and  tests.  Dr.  R.  H.  Howe,  '01,  the  also  in  the  1920  crew,  are  not  in  the 

new  diref  tor  of  rowitifi  at  Harvard,  squad  this  year  althoup^h  thev  arc  still  in 

has  selected  the  ful lowing  university  crew  College.   McCagg,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 

to  race  against  Pennsylvania  on  Saturday,  reelected  captain  for  thb  season,  bot  r«> 

April  29:  signed  a  few  weeks  ago  on  account  of 

Bow,  Captain  G.  M.  Applrtun.  '22:  2.  prf^';>iirp  of  roll<*<ip  work. 

\.  C.  Webb,  '23;  3.  B.  McK.  Henry,  "2t:  Of  the  members  of  the  present  junior 

4,  R.  C.  Storey,  Jr.,  '21;  5,  C.  J.  Hubbard,  crew,  as  it  is  called,  Duncan  was  bow  and 

Jr.,  '24;  6,  H.  S.  Morgan,  *23;  7<>  H.  H.  captain  of  the  second  eight  last  year;  he 

Fuller,  Jr.,  '23;  stroke,  Walter  Amory,  suc  ceeded  Atkinson,  who  was  injured  just 

'24;  coxswain,  S.  C.  Badiicr.  '2'?.  before  ihe  race.     Hobson    was  7  in  the 

The  members  oi  the  junior  university  freshman  crew  last  year.    He  and  Fuller 

crew,  almost  any  of  whom  are  likely  to  be  have  had  a  hot  race  for  that  place  in  the 

promoted  to  the  first  eight  after  the  Penn-  university  crew  this  apring,  and  it  is  bj 

aylvania  race,  are:  no  means  certain  that  Hobson  will  not  be 

Bow,  S.  A.  Duncan,  '23;  2,  J.  R.  Hoov-  in  the  first  ciplit  before  the  season  ends. 

€r,  '24;  3,  J.  A.  Nickerson,  '24;  4,  J.  D.  iNickerson,  Jameson,   Holder,  Bradford, 

Jamescm,  '24;  5,  D.  S.  Holder,  '24;  6,  and  Brown  were  freshmen  last  year  and  alt 

Standidi  Bradford,  *24;  7,  A.  L.  Hobson,  but  Holder  rowed  against  Yale  in  the  com- 

Jr.,  '24:  stroke,  S.  N.  Brown.  '21.  or  E.  S.  bination  ci^^ht,  which    was   made  up  of 

Matthews,  '23;  coxswain,  B.  H.  Burniiam»  f<»ur  nniversitv  and  four  freshman  suhsti- 

'24,  or  E.  N.  Carson,  '24.  tutes.    Brown  and  Matthews  are  so  close 

The  first  eight  has  only  two  men  who  together  as  strokes  that  the  coaches  have 

rowed  against  Yale  at  New  London  last  had  hard  work  to  choose  between  them: 

June:  tlmse   two   are  Captain  .\ppleton.  Brown  at  present  has  first  call  be<ause  he 

bow,  and  Morgan,  6,  who  were  stroke  and  weigiis  more  than  Matthews,  but  no  one 

bow,  respectively,  last  year.      It  will  be  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  latter  se- 

remembored  that  Appleton  stroked  the  lected  for  the  final  races, 

crew  last  year  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  Matthew  s.   together  with  Webb  and 

boat,  a  very  unusual  arran«rement.      Four  Fuller,  hfttli  of  whom  are  now  in  the  first 

of  the  oarsmen  in  the  university  boat  this  eight,  was  in  tlic  Harvard  sophomore  crew 

year  rowed  ^inst  Yale  in  their  freshman  vdiich  defeated  Yale,  '23,  on  the  Charles 

crew   last  season — ^Henry,  3,  Storey,  4,  last  spring.  The  Harvard  sophomores  had 

Hubbard,  5.  and  Amory,  stroke,  who  were  not  attracted  much  attention  in  the  early 

3.  2.  5,  and  stroke,  respei-tively.  in  their  part  of  that  season,  hut  they  rowed  so  well 

freshman  eight.    The  remaining  two  men  against  the  Vale  sophomores  and  so  much 

in  the  university  crew,  Webb,  2,  and  Ful-  better  than  the  Harvard  second  crew 

ler,  7,  were,  respectively,  4  and  7  in  the  which  rowed  a  dead  heat  against  the  M.  I. 

Harvard  st  (  (.nd  crew  which  defeated  Yale  T.  crew  on  the  same  afternoon,  that  most 

on  the  Thames  last  year.    Hubbard  was  of  the  members  of  the  sophomore  crew 

one  of  the  guards  on  the  football  eleven  were  shifted  to  the  seccmd  eight  which 

last  fall.    McCsgg,  Terry,  Ladd,  and  went  to  New  Londmi  a  few  wedcs  later 

Kane,  who  rowed,  respectively,  5,  6,  4,  and  won  its  race  with  Yale.   No  one  of 

and  7,  in  the  university  crew  which  was  these  three  men  had  rowied  in  their  fresh- 
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7*he  University  Crew  in  Ita  Home-Made  Shell. 


raan  crew,  but  all  of  them  have  improved 
rapidly  during  their  short  experience  on 
the  river. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
Amory  would  be  the  stroke  oar  in  the  uni- 
versity boat.  He  did  good  work  as  stroke 
of  the  freshman  eight  last  year,  and  the 
excellent  record  of  that  crew,  which  won 
all  of  its  races  except  the  one  against  Yale, 
was  then,  and  still  is.  attributed  in  large 
part  to  .Amory's  performance  at  stroke. 
He  has  had  no  experience  at  long-distance 
rowing,  but  the  coaches  have  little  doubt 
that  he  can  be  developed  for  a  four-mile 
contest.  Indeed.  Dr.  Howe  and  his  as- 
sociates will  be  disagreeably  surprised  if 
Amory  does  not  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  former  Harvard  strokes. 

The  crew  is  heavy.  The  men  average 
almost  180  pounds,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably not  lose  much  weight  in  the  next  two 
months.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  lighter, 
and  still  just  as  etTe<  live  in  the  short  races 
of  the  early  season,  but   the  time  trials 


which  have  l>een  made  with  various  com- 
binations of  men  behind  the  same  stroke 
oars  have  indicated  pretty  plainly  that  the 
crew  as  al  present  arranged  is  the  fastest 
one  HarNard  can  put  on  the  water  at  thi» 
time  of  the  year. 

The  coxswains  have  not  been  hnally 
picked.  Badger,  who  steered  his  freshman 
crew  two  years  ago  and  the  second  crew 
last  year,  has  had  more  experience  than 
any  of  the  other  candidates,  but  he  weighs 
about  120  pounds,  while  the  other  candi- 
dates are  barely  over  100.  Burnhani  was 
coxswain  of  last  year's  freshman  crew,  and 
Carson  steered  the  combination  eight. 

Badger  is  the  champion  amateur  skater 
of  the  country.  He  has  also  another  dis- 
tinction in  the  fact  that  his  father.  Dr.  G. 
S.  C.  Badger,  of  Boston,  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College.  Dr.  Badger  went  to  New 
London  in  1920  with  divided  loyally;  he 
hoped  that  Yale  would  win  the  university 
race  and  Harvard  the  freshman  event,  but 
he  was  disappointed  in  both.    Last  year  he 
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had  a  better  time,  as  Yale  defeated  Har- 
vard in  the  4-niile  race,  and  die  Hanrard 
se<^^ond  crew,  which  his  8on  Steered,  fin* 
islied  ahead  of  its  opponent. 

Dr.  Howe  and  the  other  Har>'ard  coaches 
intend  to  prepare  for  every  race  as  it 
conies  this  season  and  to  try  as  hard  to 
win  the  first  one  as  the  one  against  Yale  on 
June  2'^.  If  Harvard  is  beaten  by  Penn- 
sylvania or  any  other  crew — and  the 
chances  are  that  there  will  be  some  de- 
feats^no  one  connected  with  Harvard 

rowing'  nil  I  offer  tlir  fxrusf  that  the  crew 
was,  after  all.  prcjiariiiji  for  the  Yale  race 
and  taking  the  earlier  ones  hit  or  miss, 
without  changing  its  stride.  Although  Yale 
has  beaten  Harvard  in  two  of  the  last  three 
rares.  Harvard's  record  at  New  London 
has  been  reasonably  satisfactory  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  but  the  showing  in  the 
earlier  contests  each  year  has  been  almost 
uniformly  disappointing^.  The  reputation 
of  the  1^22  frew  will  be  determined  in 
large  measure  by  what  it  does  against 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Annapolis,  and 
Cornell,  as  well  as  against  Yale. 

The  rowing  schedule  for  the  season  fol- 
lows: 

.\pril  29:  I  niversity  of  Pmnsylvania  v*.  Har- 
TSrd,  on  the  Charles,  first  and  second  crews. 

May  6:  Princeton-Annapolis-Har\-ar(J.  first 
crews,  and  M.  I.  T.  second  vs.  Harvard  swond, 
all  on  tlip  Charles. 

May  27:  Cornell  vs.  Harvard,  university  and 
freshman  rrcws,  at  Ithaca.  Harvard  second,  third, 
and  I.^O-poiinds  crew*  at  the  American  Henley, 
Philadelphia. 

June  23:   Yale  vs.  Harvard,  at  New  London. 

BOYCE  THE  FENCING  CHAMPION 

Burke  Boyce,  '22,  captain  of  the  1922  fencing 
team,  won  tlie  university  foils  championship  last 

Saturday  aftrmnon  in  the  Hemenv*ay  Gymnui* 
um.  Thirteen  men  were  entered  in  the  loonia* 
ment.  All  of  those  who  qualified  for  the  finals 
wrrr  iiicrnlKr-i  of  tliis  year's  fencing  team: 
Boyce,  E.  L.  Lane,  Captain-elect  E.  H.  Lane,  and 
W.  R.  Brewster.  The  finab  remlted  in  a  triple 
til-  lirturcn  tlir  two  Lsuc  brothers  and  Boyiee. 
Boyce  won  the  fence-off. 

S.  H.  Ordway,  1  Law,  captain  of  the  fencing 
team  last  year  and  also  university  cliampion.  v*nn 
the  sabre  championship.  On  Friday  J.  S.  Barss, 
'22,  won  the  onivenity  duellinf  swords  chain- 
pionthip. 


HARVARD  LOSES  LACROSSE  GAME 

The  Boston  Lacrosse  dob,  conuMwed  largely 

of  former  Harvard  lacrosse  players,  defeated  the 
Harvard  team,  7  goals  to  4,  last  Saturday  after- 
nooB  on  Soldiers  Field.    The  Harvard  defence 

was  weak  a<;ainst  the  well-formed  attack  of  the 
Boston  players,  and  the  score  might  h.ive-  hfen 
considerably  larger  but  for  the  goal  dpfen«»*  of 
Caj)tain  Pratt  Dr.  Paul  Gustaf.son,  '12,  former 
Harvard  captain  and  coach,  scored  four  of  tS'- 
seven  goals  made  by  the  Boston  team.  W.  D. 
Cole,  *24,  scored  three  of  the  four  goals  made 
by  Harvard.   The  stinunary  follows: 

Boston  L  C  Haiivaiio. 

Lincoln,  g.  {e..  Pratt 

Masters,  p.  p.,  Rouillard 

.Allien,  c.p.  c.p.,  Martin 

Barston,  Id.  la..  Dallinger 

Forstall,  2d.  2a.,  Thomas 

Hirshberg,  3d,  3a.,  Younj! 

Toohy,  c.             •  c,  Kantor 

Catton,  3a.  3d.,  Welch 

Nightingale.  2a.  2d..  Risch 

Westman,  la.  Id  ,  Wobber 

AJibe,  i.h.  o.L,  Callup 

GvstaftoR,  o.h.  {.k,  Cok 

Coals,  Custafoon  4,  Alesander,  Ahbe,  Forstall. 
Cole  3.  Kantor.   Rrferee,  IVenynr.   Time.  30- 

minute  halves. 

Only  three  games  have  been  arranged  for  the 
lOlltheni  trip  of  the  lacr<i-i<-  tf-am  next  week. 
They  are  as  follows:  Tuesday.  .April  18 — Prince- 
ton at  Princeton;  Thursday.  .April  20— ITnivnr- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia:  Saturday. 
.April  22— U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  TRIP  FOR  TRACK  SQUAD 

Till'  university  track  sf[uad  v*ill  leave  Cam- 
bridge next  Saturday  for  a  southern  trip  during 
the  spring  receae.    Only  two  meeta  Inve  heea 

scheduled:  one  on  Wednesday,  .April  19.  with 
the  University  of  \  irginia  at  Charlottesville,  and 
a  triangular  meet  on  Saturday.  April  22.  with 
the  l".  S.  Naval  \rademy  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  at  .\nnapoIis,  Md.  The  coaches  and 
members  of  the  squad  will  make  their  headqoar- 
ters  in  Charlottesville  until  after  the  meet  on 
Wednesday,  and  will  then  go  immediately  to  .An- 
napolis. 


niEEDMAN  WRESTLING  CAPTAIN 
H.  J.  Freedtnan,  '23,  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  has  been 
elected  captain  of  the  Harvard  wresding  teas 
for  next  vrar.  Freednian  wrestles  in  the  12.> 
pounds  class.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Harvard  team  who  won  a  fall  in  the  recent  naich 
with  Yale. 
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THE  BASEBALL  NINE 


An  E«rly  Spring  Day  on  Soldiers  Field. 


THE  Harvard  nine  played  last  Saturday 
ils  first  game  of  the  season  and  de- 
feated Providence  College,  8  to  0, 
on  Soldiers  Field.  A  glance  at  the  score, 
which  is  printed  below,  will  show  that  the 
nine  this  year  will  he  a  veteran  team. 
Seven  of  the  men  who  began  last  Satur- 
day's game  played  against  Yale  last  year. 
The  only  rhanges  were  at  second  base  and 
right  field:  Emmons  and  Crocker,  who 
filled  thos(»  positions  last  year,  have  gradu- 
ated, and  new  men  must  be  developed  to 
lake  their  places.  Some  experienced  crit- 
ics say  the  team  w«iuld  be  better  off  if  it 
did  not  have  so  many  players  who  have 
defeated  Y'ale  in  previous  seasons,  but  the 
coach  hopes  to  obviate  all  danger  of  over- 
confidence. 

It  looks  now  as  though  Jenkins,  who 


was  the  captain  and  shortstop  of  last 
year's  freshman  nine,  would  succeed 
Emmons  at  second  on  the  university  team. 
Jenkins  is  an  excellent  athlete;  he  was  one 
of  the  best  backs  on  the  football  squad 
last  fall  and  plaved  in  the  Princeton  game 
but  nf)t  against  Yale.  His  chief  rival  for 
second  base  is  Buell,  the  football  quarter- 
back and  captain  of  next  year's  eleven; 
Buell  was  a  substitute  infielder  last  spring 
and  will  pr4»bably  be  used  in  that  capacity 
this  year  allliough  he  may  push  Jenkins 
off  s»^'ond  base. 

The  vacant  place  in  left  field  is  filled, 
for  the  present  at  h*ast,  by  Gordon,  a  left- 
hundfd  batter  and  thrower,  who  plaved 
last  year  on  his  freshman  nine  and  was 
also  on  the  freshman  football  squad.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  heavy  hitter. 
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and  thus  far  this  year  he  has  lived  up  to 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
four  athletic  captains  on  the  baseball 
squad  this  year — Captain  C(»nlon  of  the 
nine,  Captain  Owen  of  the  hockey  team. 
Captain  Buell  of  the  eleven,  and  Gordon, 
who  has  rci  cntly  been  elected  captain  of 
the  basketball  team.  Gordon,  however, 
can  not  count  on  a  place  on  the  nine. 
Rogers,  another  player  on  last  year's 
freshman  team,  and  Thayer  and  Claric, 
both  excellent  outfielders,  are  pushing 
Gordon  h.ird. 

Unless  (something  unexpected  happens, 
the  firat-string  men  for  the  odier  positicms 
will  be:  Murphy,  catcher;  Goode.  pitcher; 
Owen,  first-base;  Lincoln,  third-base: 
Captain  Cfmlnn.  short-stop;  Janin.  left 
field;  and  Hallt>ck,  centre  field.  Every 
one  of  these  men  played  against  Yale  and 
Princeton  last  year,  and  Conlon.  Lincoln. 
Janin.  and  HalliM  k  were  on  the  nine  which 
won  the  Yale  series  in  1920. 

Hobbs,  who  pitched  in  the  Yale  game 
at  New  Haven  last  spring,  hat  graduated, 
but  other  promising  men  are  in  sight.  Rus* 
sell  did  pood  work  last  year,  and  seems 
lo  be  again  in  form  this  spring.  Hill  and 
Gehrke,  the  pitchers  on  last  year*s  fresh- 
man nine,  are  counted  on,  and  so  is 
Bemis,  who  pitched  one  remarkable  game 
for  the  1924  team;  Bemis  is  left-handed. 
Shugrue,  a  senior,  is  doing  unexpectedly 

Murphy  will  do  most  of  the  work  be- 
liirui  [hr  l)al.  but.  as  llic  srlirdulc  (  alls  for 
three  games  a  week,  he  will  need  relief 
from  time  to  time.  Larrabee,  last  year's 
regular  freshman  catcher,  Sanchez,  an- 
other  sophomore,  and  Keegan,  a  junior, 
although  rather  light,  handle  the  hall  well. 
Murphy  seems  to  be  throwing  better  than 
last  year. 

The  team  will  start  next  Saturday  on  its 

southern  trip.  It  will  go  to  Atlanta,  Ca., 
and  stay  there  during  practically  the 
whole  spring  recess,  and  play  two  games 
ivith  Georgia  Tech.,  one  on  Wednesday 
and  the  other  on  Thursday. 

The  score  of  last  Saturday's  game  fol- 
lows: 
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b.h. 
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2 

mm 

1 
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2 

Q 
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2 
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0 
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3 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

Owen.  Ih.^ 

2 

i 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

ujsa^viii*  iMJaf 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Janin,  l.f.. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hallock,  cfn 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Goode,  p.. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rogers,  r.f.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Larrabee.  c. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Thaver,  l.f.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Clark,  c.f.. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 
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32 
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28 

0 

3 

24 

9 

6 

Innings, 

1  2 

3  4 

5 

6  7 

8 

9 

Harvard, 

0  0 

0  4 

2 

0  1 

1 

ProvidBiloa, 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

Earned  runs,  Conlon  2,  Gordon.  Owi  n.  Murphr. 
Lincoln,  Jenkina,  Goode.  Sacrifice  hits,  Jenkins, 
Owen.    Stolen  baaco,  Hallock,  lineobt.  T««> 

base  bits,  ^^urpby,  Conlon.  Basrs  on  ball?.  Mc- 
Caffery  3.  Left  on  bases.  Harvard  S,  Providence 
1.   Stmek  out,  MoCaffety  6^  Goode  8.  ttt  br 

pilclie.l  ball,  by  MrCafrrrv  1.  Tkne,  Zk,  lOpL 
Umpires,  McLaughlin  and  Barry. 

The  schedule  to  May  20  follows: 

Satarday,  April- 15,  Boolon  Ualvonitr. 

>i^''-dnesday,  .^pril  19,  Georgia  Tech.,  at  Atlaata. 
Thursday,  April  20,  Georgia  Tech.,  at  Atlanta. 
Monday,  April  24^  Colby. 
Wednesday,  April  26,  Maine. 
Saturday.  April  29.  Mass.  Agric.  College. 
Wednesday,  May  3,  Bowdoin. 
Saturday,  ^fay  6,  Catholic  Univeni^. 
Mon<lay.  May  8,  Bates. 

Wednosday.  Mav  10.  Holy  Crooa. 
Saturday,  May  13.  Amherst. 
Monday,  May  l.S,  Springfield  College. 
Wednesday,  May  17,  Cornell. 
Saturday,  May  20,  Princeton. 
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Trading  Literature  for  Touchdowns 


DONALD  0{;i)K\  STKWART  recently 
wrote  an  articli*  about  Chester 
Merriweli,  a  mythical  brother  of  the 
wdi  fcMwn  Yale  heroes,  Frank  and  DicL 
AoGording  to  Stewart's  story,  Chester  was 
a  complete  bust  at  Yale.  He  made  none 
'•f  the  teamp.  nor  did  }\r  fv«'n  fry  for  them. 
The  disqiiietinp:  news  drifted  bark  from 
New  Haven  that  the  boy  had  sat  up  until 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  talking  about 
RsUsn. 

When  the  Christma.s  recess  arrived  he 
xa*  one  clay  late  in  getting  home  because 
he  stopped  off  in  New  York  to  attend  a 
symphony  concert.  However,  he  brought 
with  him  a  large,  barrel-chested  young 
nun  whom  he  introduced  as  Cousin  Scho- 
tield.  Chester  had  no  information  of  in- 
terest for  Frank  or  Dir  k.  He  could  not  tell 
ihem  about  the  prospects  of  the  baseball 
tram  and  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  football  material  for  the  com- 
ing year.  In  fact,  he  could  not  talk  sport 
at  ail. 

But  Cousin  Schofield  could.  He  had 
theories  about  the  future  of  the  forward 
pais  and  the  value  of  the  lirase  end  as  em> 
ployed  in  the  tactics  of  Princeton.  When 
he  went  away,  Dick  and  Frank  turned  re- 
proachfully to  Chester  and  asked,  "Why 
aren't  you  more  like  Cousin  Scholield?" 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  knew,"  answered 
Cheiter.  Cousin  Schofield  is  a  Harvard 
nan.** 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Stewart  comes 
irom  Yale  and  we  thought  his  story  was  a 
jibe  founded  on  nothing  but  fancy,  l^n- 
fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  believe 
iib  contention  is  tragically  true.  Harvard 
is  no  longer  the  literary  centre  of  the 
vnun'^er  generation.  It  has  traded  off  its 
inheritance  for  a  mt^s  of  touchdowns. 

Once  upon  a  time,  most  of  the  young 
poets  and  essayists  and  novelists  in  circu- 
lation hereabouts  were  Harvard  men.  It 


isn't  so  any  more.  When  a  Princeton  man 
speaks  of  Scott  Fitzgerald,  his  Har\'ard 
companions  must  remain  silent  or  adopt 
the  somewhat  irrelerant  remedy  of  saying, 
**WelU  who  won  the  last  freshman  eif^t- 
oared  race?" 

If  the  man  from  Yale  begins  on  the 
Renets,  and  Stewart,  and  F'arrar.  our  only 
defense  is  to  check  him  with  talk  of  Owen's 
line  bucking  and  BuelPs  run.  Of  course, 
there  is  Robert  C.  Benchley,  but  he  has 
been  out  of  College  since  19\2  and  must 
now  be  numbered  among  the  old  gradu- 
ates. Longfellow  is  also  too  far  back,  and 
anyhow  most  of  the  young  men  don  l  think 
much  of  him  any  more. 

Taking  draught  mil  probably  have  no 
effect  upon  the  situation.  No  college  has 
more  than  a  given  amount  of  creative  en- 
ergy and  Harvard  has  put  it  into  the 
Haughton  system.  We  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  histcry  is  merely  repeating 
itself.  Sparta  had  such  an  excellent  line 
smashing  attack  that  it  produced  no  poets. 
German  militarism  had  begun  to  put  hob- 
nails into  the  novel. 

The  psychologists  of  today  tell  us  that 
art  is  almost  invariably  the  effort  of  the 
individual  to  escape  from  conditions  of 
life  which  are  unbearable.  There  was  a 
time  when  cxistenr  e  at  Har\ard  was  hard. 
Cordon  Brown  and  Tom  Shevlin  and  Ted 
Coy  ripped  up  the  Crimson  line  and 
spoiled  our  running  attadc — but  they  could 
do  nothing  against  the  sonneteers  of  Har- 
vard. Any  year  the  Yale  eleven  piled  up 
more  than  thirtv  points  in  the  biL'  game 
the  men  of  Cambridge  could  look  forward 
confidently  to  an  excellent  crop  of  autumn 
poetry.  The  poets  would  point  out  diat 
life  was  but  a  brief  span,  that  man  was 
made  to  mourn,  and  that,  anywav.  nothing 
very  much  mattered.  Usually  the  ocean, 
or  rather  the  sea,  figured  largely.  It 
served  as  a  symbol  for  things  eternal.  In- 
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deed,  it  might  be  fate  itself,  the  huge, 
sleepless,  clutdiing  monster  foreordained 
to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  mankind.  And 
since  we  all  lived  in  a  world  of  inevitable 
doom  a  few  touchdowns  more  or  less  did 
not  seem  particularly  important 

Moreovert  the  annual  football  disaster 
waf  very  stimulating  to  the  funny  men. 
The  Lampoon  has  never  Wen  so  good  as 
it  was  in  the  davs  of  defeat.  Yale  half- 
bacics  might  be  faster  than  our  ends,  but 
the  Harvard  wits  could  run  circles  around 
anybody  from  New  Haven.  TTiey  were  the 
Romans  and  we  the  Greeks.  Our  poal 
line  might  belong  to  Yale,  but  our  soul  be- 
longed to  art. 

Then  Haughton  canu  uid  everything 
changed .  His  propagat)da  for  athletic  suc- 
cess was  insidious  because  he  intellect- 
ualiaed  football.  Under  his  system  the  de> 
lajred  pass  seemed  almost  as  mudi  a  piece 
of  creative  work  as  is  a  light  comedy. 
Dramatic  ability  was  required  of  every 
man  in  the  backfield.  There  were  feint 
plays  in  which  the  decoy  plunger  seemed 
as  persuasive  as  Bernhardt.  Indeed,  there 
were  times  when  the  entire  Yale  eleven  was 
moved  to  weep  at  the  sheer  artistry  of 
Harvard. 

-  But  Hau^on  delayed  more  than  the 
pass.  By  tdcing  Harvard  definitely  out  of 

creative  literature  and  putting  it  into  foot- 
hall  he  may  very  probably  have  delayed 
the  coming  of  the  great  American  novel 
and  the  great  American  drama.  It  is  even 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  both 
may  be  written  by  Vale  men. 

We  arc  not  sufficiently  public-spirited 
in  our  aesthetic  leanings  to  be  sincerely 
sorry  for  all  Harvard's  football  victories 
over  Yale.  It  is  satisfNinp  that  the  thin*r 
has  been  done.  The  first  one  >eenied  a 
miracle.  But  after  a  miracle  has  hap- 
pened it  is  no  longer  a  miracle.  The  Uni- 
versity shoidd  have  awakened  to  the  fact, 
by  an«l  1>v.  tli;it  altlion^'h  Harvard  foolhall 
was  cleser  it  was.  not  art.  Having  proved 
the  superiority  of  brain  over  brawn,  even 
on  the  gridiron,  the  Crimson  should  have 
turned  back  again  to  creation  and  have  al- 
lowed Yale  to  run  up  the  scores.  Unfort- 


unately once  the  tradition  of  victory  was 
established  there  was  no  breaking  it.  Our 

seeming  triumphs  became  tyrannies. 

We  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  Yale 
has  at  times  connived  in  maintaining  the 
artbtic  tmlight  of  Harvard.  Certainly 
there  have  been  recent  Yale  elevens  wliidi 
appeared  fully  capable  of  victory,  but 
these  teams  have  persisted  in  tossing  the 
game  into  the  lap  of  Harvard  by  judgment 
much  too  bisarre  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  stupidity.  We  think  it  wilful. 

Accordingly,  literature  thrives  at  Yale 
and.  more  than  that,  is  fashionable.  Our 
magazines  are  hiled  with  poems  from  New 
Haven  and  essays.  Within  a  year  we  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  a  Yale  football  cap- 
tain listening  intently  to  a  reading  of  lyric 
poetry.  Up  there  promising  outfielders 
and  finished  tackles  sit  down  to  dimieia  in> 
spired  by  the  fact  that  it  is  Flaubert^s 
birthday.  Things  may  even  come  to  a 
point  where  prominent  alumni  will  look 
over  the  big  preparatory  schools  with  a 
view  to  discussing  things  with  promising 
poets. 

Harvard's  football  })laver«  are  not  inim- 
liered  for  fear  that  they  may  be  ideiititied. 
L  nfortunately  it  may  soon  be  necessary  to 
use  labels  on  her  literary  men  for  fear 
that  they  may  not.  [Hrywood  Broun,  '10.  in 
his  column,  "It's  Seems  to  Me,"  in  the  New  York 
World.  Reprinted  by  penniMion  of  New  Yoik 
Warm 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON  SOlJ>IERS  FIELD 

Many  unprovemeols  unll  be  made  en  SoMiefs 

Field  during  tliis  $prinp  and  next  SHaUDCr,  St 
a  cost  estimated  by  Fred  W.  Moore,  *98,  Giiduie 
Treararer  of  Athleftcs,  at  $100,000.  The  grMtitd 

insidi-  tlif  new  runiiinp  trark,  behind  tfic  base- 
ball diamond  and  the  Stadium,  will  be  drained 
and  filled  to  make  it  snit^le  for  a  foodMlI  fidd 

n«'\t  autumn.  Ww  tennis  courts  will  be  buil! 
on  the  north  side  of  the  field  juat  beyond  (Itc 
mnning-traek  where  a  line  of  birches  has  beta 

growing.    Twenty-five  acres  of  swamp  land  in 
northeastern  part  of  the  field  will  be  reciaimr-d. 

NO  BULLETIN  NEXT  WEEK 

Tn  arrftrdanr*'  with  rustom.  \\w  Bi  I.I.KT1>'  '"ill 
not  !>»•  jirinti'd  iluring  the  week  of  the  spring 
recc-s  in  the  I  niversity.  The  next  muolier  viD 
be  dated  Thursday,  April  27. 
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PIERIAN  SODALITY 

Tbc  followinp  undergraduates  have  been  elect- 
ed Bembers  of  the  Pierun  Sodality:  £.  N. 
Omtf,  73,  of  Chicago;  F.  X.  Grady,  Jr, 
of  Rerere;  J.  W.  Laird,  '22,  of  Brockton;  R.  A. 
Late.  "23,  of  Boston;  J.  S.  Murphy,  Jr.,  '25,  of 
BreokKne;  H.  J.  Olt,  "25,  of  Dayton^  0.;  H.  M. 
Sirrrns.  *2S,  of  Caadiriilge;  C  A.  Ticmey,  '22, 

«f  Dorchester. 

Tirmey  Ma«  one  of  the  tackles  on  the  univer- 
lity  football  eleven  las-t  fail,  and  the  year  befoce 
via  lobatiuite  centre.   He  play*  the  'cello. 

CALENDAR 

VtmkXt  April  14 

Hasty  Putldinjt  show,  "It's  Only  Natural,"  Pud- 
dinf  Theatre,  8  P.  M.,  ( I  ndergraduatea'  Night). 

Satuiday,  Apul  is. 
HawfceW.  Haxrard  tb.  BoHon  Univeieity,  Sol* 

dier»  Field. 

TcBBJa,  Harvard  vs.  Agawam  Hunt  Qub,  at 
VievUnee. 

Hasty  Pndding  Show,  PediUng  Theatre,  8 

P.M. 

Sunday,  April  16. 
.\ppleton  Chapel  Service,  II  A.  M.,  preacher, 
Kev.  John  Wallace  Sutcr,  D.I).,  Lecturer  on  Lit- 
urgies at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Monday,  April  17. 
Glee  Qob  Concert,  Cunegie  Hall,  New  York 

Qty. 

Teaak,  Harvard,  ts.  Country  Chib  of  Virginia, 
at  Ricfanond,  Va. 

TtEsoAY,  Apkjl  18. 
Glee  Qub  Concert,  Play  House,  Wilmington, 
M 

HaMy  Pudding  Show,  Bellevue^atford  Hotel, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tennis,  Harvard  vs.  Norfolk  Country  Club,  at 
Noffolk,  Va. 

Laeroase.  Harvard  va.  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

Wed>e5d.4y,  April  19. 
iid>rball.  Harvard  vs.  Georgia  Tecli,  at  Atlan- 
ta. Ga. 

('lee  Club  concert.  Philadelphia  Academy  of 

Miuic,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thursday,  Apkil  20. 
BaadbaO,  Harvard  va.  Georgia  Tech,  at  At* 

lirta.  r,a. 

Glee  Gub  Concert,  New  National  Theatre, 
Vashhigloa,  D.  C 
Hasty  Pnddinc  Show,  Plaia  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

Tennis.  Harvard  vs.  Chevy  Chase  Country 
Club,  at  Washinptfin. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Pennsylvania,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 


Friday,  .\pril  21. 
Glee  (]Iub  Concert,  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pitta* 

burgh.  Pa. 

Hasty  Pudding  Show,  Plasa  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

Tennis,  Harvard  vs.  Baltimore  Country  Club, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

SATirRDAY,  April  22. 
Glee  Club  Concert,  Elmwood  Music  Hall, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Tennis,  Harvard  vs.  United  Stalea  Naval 

.Academy,  at  Annapolis. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  United  States  ^Military 
Academy,  at  Weat  Point 

Sunday,  April  23. 
Appleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher, 
Rt  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Brent,  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York. 

Lecture  on  "Deformities  of  the  Nose.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ejwphagus,"  by  Dr.  Harris  P. 
Ntosher,  Harvard  Medical  Schaol,  Longwood 
Ave.,  Boeton,  4  P.  M. 

Monday,  .\pril  24. 

WilllRm  Belden  Noble  Leetnre  on  ^'Prophets 
of  Yesterday  and  Their  Message  for  Today;  the 
Rdigious  Message  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Robert  Browning,"  by  Rev.  John 
Kelman,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Fifth  Ave.  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  New  York  City,  Phillipa 
Brooks  House,  8  P.  M. 

Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Colby,  on  Soldiera  Field. 

Tl  E-SDAY.  .\PRII.  25. 

\^'il]iam  Belden  Noble  Lecture,  Phillipa 
Brooks  House,  S  P.  M. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Oxford,  Soldiers  Field. 
Wednesday,  Aphl  26. 

WUliam  Belden  Noble  Lecture,  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  8  P.  M. 

Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Univerdty  of  Maine. 
Soldiers  Field. 

Thursday,  .\pril  27 
Boeton  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert,  Sanders 
Hieatre,  8  P.  M. 

pRinw.  \pRi!  2R. 
Freshman  Debate,  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  Cam- 
bridge^ Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

Saturday,  April  29. 

Baseliall.  Harvard  vs.  Massachttsetta  Agri- 
cultural College,  Soldiers  Field. 

Crew,  Harvard  vs.  Pennsylvania,  first  and  sec* 
end  crews,  at  Cambridge. 

Sunday,  Apaa  30. 

.Appleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  M..  preacher. 
Rev.  William  Coleman  Bittinp.  mini-^ter  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church.  .St.  I  fuii*.  Mo. 

Lecture  on  "The  Toxin  antitoxin  Protection 
against  Diphtheria."  by  Dr.  Philip  Castleman, 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Longwood  Ave.,  Boa* 
ton,  4  P.  .M. 
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The  Alomiii  Aawwitibm  on  nqoMt  will  give  the  addretBee  of  Harvard 


*75— Aofuttiu  Hentenwaj,  aceonpanied  by 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Hcmcnway  and  Iffita  Graoe  EUiott, 
baa  been  touring  Sjwin. 
79 — Herman  W.  Graimis  i«  aecretary  and 

IreasurfT  of  tin-  On!  I"  e  Co ,  at  Santa  Barbara, 
(Jal.  Tbe  company  is  about  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions hr  bnilding  an  See  plant  at  Ventura.  Cal. 

•86  M.TH'^fin  B.  Houghton  Railed,  April  1,  on 
tbe  "Olympic"  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Amba»- 
aador  to  Gennany. 

'90— Philip  S.  Parker  was  re-elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
at  a  special  election  held  in  that  town  00  Ifaidl 
"V):  he  rocrivrd  4,228  votes  and  his  opponent, 
3,271.  .\t  the  regular  cleclion  on  March  7  Judge 
Parker  was  tied  with  another  candidate  for  fifth 
place.  Five  membeis  o{  tbe  Board  tveie  voted 
for. 

'»!  \rthur  J.  Garceau«  who  is  with  Patter- 
son, VI  yide  &  Windelcr,  insurance,  baa  moved  his 
office  to  14  Oliver  St.,  Boston. 

"92— Jlenry  F.  Hollis,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  was  married  re- 
cently in  Rome  to  Mim  Anna  W.  Hobba  of  Con- 
cord. N.  H. 

"94 — Adalbert  Harding's  address  is  Vineenlown, 
N.  J. 

'9S-Frarris  I..  Cilman's  address  ia  35  Lioeoln 
St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

"OS — Delcevare  King  baa  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bostonian  Snriety. 

'95 — Frederick  S.  Lightfall   was  married  in 
Saint  James  Gboreh,  Chie^  May  14,  1921,  to 
Mr«.  Jonathan  Worth  Jackson  of  Chicago.  I!! 
Lijiliiliali  s  addrei*8  is  216  Dewitt  St.,  Svracus<-. 

N.  V 

M  R  ■95~Williara  F.  Garrelon.  A.B.  fBates) 
'90,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
ndttee  appotnted  to  raiao  ll^NNlyOOO  for  BateaCot- 
lege. 

•96— William  P.  Dulton,  LL.B.  '98,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Western  Retail  Lumber- 
men's Association,  which  comprises  1.600  retail 
lumber  dealers  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

*97— Carl  S.  Dow  ia  engaged  in  advertising 
wlA  tbe  Bragden,  Lord  ft  Nagle  Co.,  publishera 
of  textile  publications.  111  Summer  St.,  Boston. 
His  home  address  is  37  Cheawick  Road,  Aubom- 
dale,  Maaa. 

'97    Charli-*  B.  P.irkiT  is  ;i-isisr;int  siipfriiiten 
dent  of  the  pipe  system  of  tbe  Hackensack  Water 
Co.,  Weebawken,  N.  J. 

LLB.  "97— MarsbaD  P.  Tbompaoii,  A3.  (Dart- 


month)   "92.  spoke  reeentlf  Mora  tbe  Boa> 

tonian  Society,  of   which  Im    m  a  WtuStei^  Ott 

Count  de  Kocliambeau. 

Charles  M.  Sheaf e,  Jr.,  is  general  solicitor 

of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail* 
road  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven. 
Sheafe  expects  to  move  hia  family  from  Rye, 

.\.  Y  .  tn  New  Haven  this  apring. 

'99 — Willing  Spencer  is  counsellor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

'00 — Albert  G.  Donham  has  moved  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  his  ad- 
dress is  859  Mission  St.  He  is  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  branch  of  thfr  United  Shoe  Ma* 
chinery  Co. 

'00 — Franklin  C.  Hopkins  is  with  the  maga> 
xine.  Money,  2  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

"00— Irvin  J.  Uliri.  h.  AM.  '01,  who  has  Ijeen 
ill  for  sometime,  is  recuperating  at  Palmyra,  Pa., 
where  he  is  interested  in  farming  and  ornithology. 

^1 — Henry  F.  Deal  haa  been  for  the  past  two 
years  city  manager  of  Waltbam,  Mass.  His  busi* 
neaa  and  mailing  addreaa  ia  City  Hall,  Walthaa, 
Hia  home  addieaa  ia  537  Main  St 

'01-  AthiJoB,  Edwards  i.s  New  F.nglan<i  sales 
representative  far  the  Schaeffer  &  Budeni>eig 
Itfg.  C«^  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  permanent 
address  remains  the  Harvard  CIoU  27  Weat  44di 
St.,  New  York  Citf. 

101— J.  Grant  Forbea.  AM.  102.  LLB.  >M,  the 

representative  in  En^tland  of  the  .\meriran  In 
ternational  Corporation,  has  recently  sailed  for 
Ibia  cenniry  on  the  "Homerie'*  for  tbe  pnrpoae 
of  givinp  to  the  I'nited  States  Government  and 
.Vmerican  business  men  first-hand  information 
about  the  formation  of  an  international  corpora- 
tion to  restore  European  trade  The  idea  was 
originated  at  Cannes  and  was  further  developed 
at  a  conference  of  international  delegates  assejn- 
Itled  in  London,  at  which  were  represented  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan,  Germany, 
and  Denmark. 

'01 — Major  Carroll  J.  Swan,  commander  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of  dw 
World  War,  was  cheer  leader  at  the  Army  Vet- 
erans' banquet  lield  April  6  at  tiie  Hotel  Somr- 
set  in  Boaum  at  wbidi  Seoalar  Lodge,  Gounl 
Pershing,  and  Governor  Cox  were  the  prindpal 
apeakeiB. 

"Dl— Randolph  F.  Tndcer  haa  become  a  patlacr 

in  t!i''  firm  of  I'l-arson  I'rhard  &  Co..  invAtneat 
bankers,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Ikwton,  Mass. 

103— A  aecond  aon,  Stuart  Wanen  Martin,  was 
bom,  at  New  York  City,  Marcb  28,  1922;  to  He^ 
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hexl  S.  Martin  and  Madeleine  (Suaus)  Martin. 

IM— Wiflian  H.  Nel«m*8  iddrew  n  40  Mawm 
Road,  Np\*-!on  Centre.  M^i'^s. 

A  daugbur,  Julia  Eveleth  HaakeO,  wu 
ban,  March  13,  1922,  to  Filch  H.  HaakeD  and 
Grace  (Qark)  Haskell  at  Pasadena,  Cd.  Haa- 
kell  »  practising  architecture  there. 

115— A  daughter,  Mary  Grant  Johnston,  was 
Wm.  February  23,  1922,  to  John  W.  Johttaton  and 
Mrs.  Johnston  of  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

X)6 — Barton  K.  Stephenson  has  moved  his  in* 
Mrance  office  to  49  Federal  St,  Boaton. 

"06-  Harold  C.  Washburn  has  heeome  iMrretary 
to  the  president  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
'Springs.  O.  Wathbum  will  continue  to  live  in 
New  Yoffk  City,  where  Us  addnaia  Is  10  Fifth 
Atc. 

W-nA  sea,  Douglas  Cordon  Ynle,  was  bom, 

It  Carpinteria,  Cal  .  December  30,  1581,  to  Wil- 
liaa  H.  Yule  and  Mrs.  Yule. 

W—Mr.  and  Mrsi  Gordon  W.  Waller  were 
SBOog  the  twenty.five  members  of  the  first  gradu- 
aiiaf  daas  of  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Community 
Schsst  of  Rdigious  Education.  The  school  meets 
one  evening  each  week  during  the  winter  months. 
Graduation  certificates  for  completion  of  the 
direeyears'  course  were  awarded  on  March  13, 
1922.  Waller  has  been  elected  class  president. 

"US  -^Xarren  L).  Hohbins,  who  is  in  the  State 
rw-partment,  Wa.shinglon,  1).  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Cuun»ellor  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Berlin  }{•■  ^^iil  proceed  to  his  new  post  within 
a  lew  weeks. 

W-^Cny  O.  Walter  has  been  appointed  an  aa> 

BMani  T'nitrd  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  .New  York.  • 
^B9— Angnstlne  N.  Foster  is  pastor  of  St 

Paul"?  I  niverivalist  Church,  Palmer,  Mass. 

^09— Raynor  M.  Gardiner's  address  is  100 
GsaoMm  St,  Belmont  Mass. 

"09— Julian  E.  Garnsey's  address  Is  5706  Vir* 
fua*  Ave.,  tiollywood,  Cal. 

W  Preacott  F.  Huidckoper  is  vice-president 
»nd  general  manager  of  the  American  Insulator 
Corp^iration.  New  Freedom,  Pa.  His  addreaa  is 
Rnitore,  Md. 

(^-Gerald  De  C.  Mavs  address  is  29  South 
La  Salle  St .  Chicago,  111. 

"W— Samuel  L  Milton  is  a  contracting  en- 
fotm  at  80  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

W  -Willis  \X'islrr  is  chief  of  llir  Miireau  of 
Conuarrcial  &  Industrial  Relations,  L  niversity  of 
Iweomin.  Madison.  Wis 

'^^ — Francis  W.  Davis  was  married,  March  25, 
at  Belmont  to  Miss  Margaret  C.  Underwood.  Mr. 
■ad  Mrs.  Davis  will  sail  this  month  for  Europe. 

'10 — James  A.  Gary,  Jr.,  has  moved  his  busi- 
ness oftce»  to  204  .\merican  Building,  Baltimore 
•  South  Sts .  Baltimore,  Md. 

10— The  engagement  of  Thomton  K.  Ware  to 
Miss  Susan  0.  Lee  haa  i>een  annonnoed. 


ll^dward  P.  Felker,  LL.B.  '14,  is  sales 
manager  of  the  Aleaxar  Range  A  Heater  Co., 

First  and  ("ieveland  .Avenues,  Milw.iukrc,  Wis. 

11 — Arthur  D.  Fullers  address  is  Westport, 
Conn. 

•11 — ^Lewis  Goldberg,  LL.B.  '13,  was  married. 
June  21,  1921,  to  Miss  Mildred  II.  Levine  of 
Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldberg  spent  three 
months  abroad  visiting  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Palestine. 
Goldberg  is  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts.  Some  time  ago  he  resigned  his 
position  as  Assistant  United  States  Attemey  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

'11 — ^A  son,  Edward  Hall  Harding,  was  bom 
in  Boston  on  March  12  to  Edward  Hardingr 
M.D.  '16,  and  Mrs.  Harding. 

H— Harry  H.  R.  Spolfwd  ia  doing  salea  do> 
Tdopmrnt  wnrk  for  the  Copper  and  Brass  Bo> 
search  Association,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

*I2^enry  T.  Deane  was  married,  Novenber 
19,  1921,  to  Miss  Virginia  Speck  Flad.  Deane's 
home  is  at  715  Barry  Ave.,  Chicago.  He  is  with 
the  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Chicago. 

"12 — A  third  clii1<I  and  second  son,  Philip  Man* 
ning  Foisie,  was  born,  March  14,  1922,  to  Fran- 
cis P.  Foisie  and  Wynifred  (Shaw)  Foisie.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Foisie  live  at  2.%7  Fifth  Ave..  \X., 
Queen  .\nne  Heights,  Seattle,  Wash.  As  an  en- 
gineer in  industrial  relationa,  Foisie  has  done 
much  towards  establishinp  practical  cooperation 
between  the  shippers  and  dock-workers  of  Puget 
Sound. 

"12— .A  daughter,  Priscilla  Simmons  Hale,  was 
born,  November  24^  1921,  to  George  R.  Hale  and 
Eleanor  (Simmons)  'Hale.  Hale  b  an  electrical 
engineer  with  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  Shawini* 
gan  Falls,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

*12— .\  dauchter.  Carolyn  Shennan  Packard, 
was  born.  Oi  inl.rr  2,  1921,  to  Fabyan  Padcard 

and  Mrs.  Packard. 

'14 — V  daughter,  Joan  Carey,  was  born,  Feh- 
ruar\  23,  1922,  to  A.  Graham  Carey  and  Klisa- 
beth  F.  <MiIIet)  Carey.  Car-  v  !>•  with  Bigelow 
&  Wadsworth,  architects,  3  Huuiiiton  Place,  Bos- 
ton. His  home  address  is  S2  Concord  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

'14 — Edward  A.  Roberts  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  transit  bureau  of  tho  New  York 

Transit  Commission. 

'16 — Walter  W.  Weld  is  with  Poole  &  Seabury, 
real  estate,  Boston.  His  home  sddress  is  47  Suf- 
folk Road.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

'17 — G.  Colket  Caner,  who  is  completing  his 
studies  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  will  sail, 
I  line  10,  for  England  where  he  will  compete  in 
the  British  lawn  tennis  championships  at  Wimble- 
don, June  26. 

'17 — Chester  C.  Irving  was  married  at  Cam- 
bridge, March  2,  1922,  to  Miss  Annie  F.  Binns. 
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"18 — Kenneth  O.  Myrick  is  teaching  English 
Literature  «t  the  University  of  Michigan.  His 
a<i(lre>A8  is  1116  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

'20— Lee  J.  Workum't  address  is  523  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"21  Dscar  Trtiev  wa?  married  recently  to  Mis^> 
Ruth  McNamara.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titiev  will  live 
at  76  Bellevue  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

OBITUARIES 

'S6-  FHANns  Rd-r  Ahnoid.  P!i  D.  ^Heidel- 
berg)  '63.  Died  at  .New  York  City,  April  1,  1922. 
^He  was  for  many  years  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  F.  R  \rnuld  &  G».,  importers  of  fancy 
goods  New  \  ork  (^ity. 

*65— Herbert  Baldwin  Cusnmc.  Died  at 
Boston,  April  ^.  1922 — Tie  wa*;  a  teacher  in  and 
junior  principal  tif  tin-  Chauncy  Hall  .School  in 
Bositon  until  1881.  when  he  retired.  Mt-  had 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  ihrouphout 
the  I'nited  States.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter 
and  two  grandsons. 

M.D.  ■66^Henrv  Jami:s  Fixott.  Died  at 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  Can.,  April  11,  1917. 

Law  '67-68 — James  Zacharif.  Moork.  AH. 
(Miami,  Ohio.)  '67,  A..M.  {ibid)  70.  Died  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  August  16,  1921. 

Law  *73>75— Benlou  T  Spauumc.  Died  at  Leb< 
anon,  Ky.,  June  16, 1921. 

*74 — CcoRCE  FhATiic  Merrill.  M.D.  CBowdolnV 
76.  Di.-d  at  Porliand.  M.  ..  Mur.  h  21.  1922  In 
1889  he  settled  in  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  wliere  he 
practised  his  profes^n.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Charles  Heniy  Merrill, 
M.D.  05. 

*91— 'MtLO  Tntns  Momuul,  A.B.  (Garleton) 

A.M.  (Dartmouth  I  '06.  D.D.  ( Defiance  i  Mn,  Di.-,1 
at  Defiance,  O.,  June  22.  1921.— Jie  left  Harvard 
Gtllcgc  in  his  junior  year  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  North 


Daki>ta  and  California,  trying  to  recover  it.  In 
1893  he  was  assistant  principal  of  the  Starkey 
Seminary.  Eddylow-n,  N.  Y.  In  September. 
he  hfcame  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Woodstock,  Vl  He  was  soon  after  ordained  and 
continoed  there  for  ten  years.  From  19M  to 
1906  he  was  assistant  pastor  nf  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  Dartmouth  College,  where  be  also  did 
graduate  work.  In  October,  1906,  he  was  elected 
foreign  mi-- innarv  secretary  hy  the  .Xmerican 
Christian  Convention,  and  moved  to  Dayton,  0. 
In  connection  with  his  work  as  secretary  he 
travelled  all  over  the  Fa<!crn  part  of  the  I  nit'-H 
States,  visited  the  West  Indies  three  times,  and 
Japan  once.  He  was  later  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Christian  Biblical  Institute, 
Defiance,  O.  In  1912  he  published  "A  History 
of  the  Christian  Denomination  in  America." 

M.D.  '04  -Erxkst  Arey  Dtol  Died  at  Mas- 
sillon,  0..  April  1.  1922. 

Law  '09-10— Gkorc.k  Monroe  York,  A.B. 
(Uartmotithi  '09.  Died  at  Asheville.  N.  C. 
.April  ;5.  1922. 

'lr> — Hkhbrrt  Houghton  Edcerton.  Died  at 
Cambridge,  April  4,  1922.— In  October,  1917,  he 
enlisted  as  chief  yeoman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re* 
-i  rve  and  was  assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Cost 
inspector  at  the  F<>r>-  River  Shipyard,  Quincy, 
Mass.  He  was  later  ai>i)<>inted  ensign  in  the  Pay 
Corpa,  transferred  to  .the  School  for  Pay  C<np* 
in  Washington,  transferred  a  month  later  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  "Cargoyle"  as  supply  officer;  and  then 
Iw  sfTNcd  a«  "upply  officer  ashore  a!  Bashing- 
Ion  and  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  In  Sep- 
tember,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to  lientenant 

j.  p.:  in  Novi-nilicr,  assigned  to  the  Ship  R'-- 
pair  Base  at  Brest,  France;  in  Februar)',  1919. 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Port  Office.  Ant- 
werp, nrlpinm  He  riturncd  to  the  United 
Stales  in  .August,  and  was  released  from  active 
duty  in  September,  1919.  Since  that  time  he 
had  been  in  the  immranee  Imaii 
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NUMBEB  29. 


News  and  Views 

Nomlnatioa  The  figures  showing  the  vote 
^  for  nomination  of  Overseers 

by  states  are  intmsting  and 

suggestive.  They  seem  to  furnish  an  an« 
swer  to  those  Harvard  men  who.  living  at 
a  distance  from  Boston,  frequriitlv  pro- 
test that  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  too 
much  a  Boston-picked  board.  Judging 
from  the  returns,  the  farther,  away  from 
Boston  a  Harvard  man  lives  the  less  in* 
terest  he  takes  in  the  subject  of  Over- 
seers. 

Tlif'  five  states  in  wliich  the  liiL'lu'st 
pertentii'ie  of  the  elrrtorate  voted  are,  in 
order,  .Maryland,  Nevv  York,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  and  Biaasachusetts.  Most 
of  the  Southern  states  registered  a  vote  of 
less  than  20  per  cent,  and  must  of  the 
Western  States  fell  under  25  per  rent. 
Wyominp:.  with  15  Harvard  men  eligible 
to  Vote,  was  not  heard  from  at  all:  from 
South  Carolina  only  3  out  of  43  qualified 
graduates  responded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  no  state  was 
there  a  vote  indicating  tliat  the  nomina- 
tion  of  0\'erseers  excited  a  burning  in- 
terest. Maryland's  percentage  of  36  does 
not  seem  hiph.  hnt  it  is  the  highest  record- 
ed. In  Massachusetts  where,  if  some  of 
the  complainants  are  to  he  believed,  the 
**ring*'  is  iirmly  established,  only  31  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  sent  in  their  ballots.  If 
the  Harvard  men  of  the  West  and  South 
are  really  dissatisfied  with  the  representa* 


tion  arrorded  to  Massachusetts  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  they  ought  easily  to 
muster  enough  votes  to  overcome  the  31 
per  cent,  cast  in  diat  state.  Our  guess  is 
that  most  of  them  are  not  dissatisfied  and 
that  if  there  were  a  one  hundred  per  cent, 
vote  throughout  the  country  there  would 
he  as  many  Massachusetts  men  nominated 
as  there  are  with  a  total  vote  of  less  than 
30  per  cent. 

•    •  • 

c.      c      L  We  have  refrained  from 

r  re«  2>p««ch 

Tn>wM— .  comment  on  such  recent 
episodes  as  the  termination 
of  Mr.  Scott  Nearing's  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Club  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity through  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
the  president  of  that  institution,  and  the 
suspension  of  an  editorial  board  at  Wil> 
liams  College  by  reason  of  its  issuing  an 
over-audacious  number  of  an  undergradu- 
ate journal,  partlv  because  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  gloat  over  the  troubles  of  our 
neighbors,  and  partly  because  there  is  no 
telling  when  troubles  may  arise  in  our  own 
family  circle.  But  a  public  statement,  at- 
tributed to  an  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Clark  University,  and  introducing  Har- 
vard in  the  role  of  a  horrible  example, 
affords  a  fair  occasion  for  a  few  remarks, 
however  belated. 

This  statement  was  to  the  effect  diat 
**Harvard  University  recently  lost  a  mil- 
lion dollars  towards  its  endowment  fund 
because  of  its  retention  of  a  MiberaT  pro* 
feasor,"  and  with  it  was  coupled  the  in- 
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timation  that  **Clark  was  in  similar 
danger.** 

These  dangers,  ^^e  ( annot  help  suspect- 
ing, have  something  in  common  with  the 
rumors  of  Mark  Twain's  death.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  the  death  of  Professor 
Mtinsterberg  that  his  continuance  at  Har- 
vard received  world*wide  attention  as  the 
reason  for  the  cutting  off  of  a  mydiical 
bequest  of  $10,000,000  to  the  University. 
Surh  lossps  are  a  little  hard  to  measure 
in  dollars  and  rrnts.  So  are  the  gains  that 
result  from  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
Harvard  as  a  place  in  which  it  is  not  ob- 
ligatory for  everybody  to  suhscribe  to  one 
set  of  opinions.  Among  our  own  iiappens 
to  be  the  opinion  that  the  gains  probably 
outweigh  the  losses. 

VI  hat  the  "illiherals"  if  we  may  use, 
inerely  for  its  convenient^,  a  term  which 
is  no  more  strictly  accurate  than  "liberals" 
— apparently  fail  to  realize  is  that  nothing 
could  possibly  convey  more  aid  and  com- 
fort to  a  prophet  of  radicalism  than  the 
imputation  of  such  importance  as  he  is 
surf*  to  find  in  the  suggestion  that  he  has 
affected  so  tangible  a  thing  as  a  suhsi  rip- 
tion  list.  If  he  can  accomplish  that,  even 
in  rumor,  and  besides  can  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  silencing  or  dismissal,  his  cup 
of  satisfaction  can  hardly  fail  to  run  over. 

This,  however,  is  largely  conjecture.  In 
the  realm  of  fact  we  find  it  reported  that 
within  four  days  of  the  famous  episode 
at  Worcester  the  Clark  University  Liberal 
Club  trebled  its  membership.  Here  is  food 
for  equally  profitable  reflection  by  those 
who  desire  and  those  who  deplore  the 
growth  of  such  organizations. 


•    •  • 


Sonrcm  mnd 
Uses  of 
ColUgw  Fuads. 


The  Harvard  Teachers' 
As8o<-iation  chouses  as  the 
theme  for  dtscussion  at  its 
thirty^first  annual  meeting  on  Saturday, 
April  29,  a  topic  characteristically  broad 
and  important.  The  Assoi  iation,  founded 
by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  in  1891,  is 


composed  of  officers,  graduates,  and  for- 
mer students  of  the  University  and  of  Rsd- 
diffe,  who  have  made  education  a  career 

or  are  interested  in  its  problems.  S.> 
varied  are  the  spe<ia!  professional  ranU 
and  connections  of  ils  members  that  the 
Association  has  always  chosen  for  in 
meetings  a  subject  of  very  general  concern 
and  if  possible  a  timely  subject.  Has 
year  the  meeting  will  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  of  endowment  for  higher  edu- 
cation, in  the  morning  representatives  of 
the  great  educational  foundations  I  the 
General  Education  Board,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Tesch- 
ing,  the  Gonmionwealth  Fund)  will  spedc 
on  the  alms  and  work  of  those  bodies;  and 
in  the  afternoon  President  Neilson  of 
Smith  and  President  Murlin  of  Boston 
I  niversity  will  speak  on  certain  issues  in 
the  US5  of  college  funds.  The  program 
was  suggested  by  two  contemporary  ten- 
dencies in  university  affairs — the  need  of 
funds  and  the  appeal  for  them,  both  to  the 
public  and  to  organized  agencies  for  giv- 
ing, such  as  the  Foundations,  and  the  gmt 
increase  in  student  enrollments,  with  tlie 
consequent  problem  as  to  the  best  ways  of 
meeting  an  enlarged  demand  with  limited 
means. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  great  has  been 
the  increase  in  demands  for  education  i:: 
this  country.  Figures  re<-ently  publishe<i 
by  Mr.  Lee  Byrne,  in  Scluiol  and  Socifh. 
show  that  fifty  years  ago  tlie  proportion  of 
our  population  that  had  any  secondary 
schooling  at  all  was  5  per  cent.,  whereas 
it  is  now  3.5  per  cent. ;  that  the  proportion 
that  fmished  the  secondary-school  coarse 
was  then  1  per  rent.,  whereas  it  is  now  H 
per  cent.:  and  that  a  larger  proporti»»n  non 
get  a  college  education  ^3.5  per  cent.)  than 
got  a  secondary-school  education  in  1870. 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  diange  hi  the 
cost  of  living,  making  higher  salaries  a 
necessity,  the  colleges  would  still  be  far 
ing  serious  problems  because  of  this  vor 
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creased  recourse  dT  students  to  their  halls. 

In  England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  pres* 

ent  crisis  without  appeal  to  the  state.  They 
are  seeking  a  Parliamentary  grant.  Can 
our  endowed  institutions  hold  their  rourse 
on  privately  subscribed  funds?  )^  hat  is 
the  proper  r61e  of  a  Foundation,  distribnt> 
ing  the  income  of  a  great  private  fortune, 
in  such  a  situation  as  now  confronts  us? 
Can  state  universities  continu<e  to  give 
higher  education  for  nothing  or  for  very 
small  fees?  What  is  the  right  policy, 
socially  considered,  as  to  fees — i.e.,  what 
part  of  the  cost  of  collq;iate  education 
ought  the  individual  student  to  meet?  Are 
all  who  seek  a  college  education  worth 
educating?  Should  all  have  the  same  ed- 
ucation, so  far  as  time  ami  attention  to 
their  needs  are  concerned?  These  ques- 
tions and  others  of  similar  import  are  sug- 
gested by  the  topic  for  Saturday's  meet- 
ing. They  will  not  all  be  answered,  but 
the  discussion  will  be  of  value;  for  it  is 
by  facing  such  issues  that  policies  for 
higher  education  must  now  be  worlced  out. 
•    •  • 

OpportunitM*  Students  in  Harvard  Uni- 
Outaid*  lh»      versity  have  many  oppor- 


tunities to  acquire  knowl- 
edge besides  those  presented  in  the  class- 
room*. A  glance  at  the  Harvard  I'niver- 
sity  Gazette,  the  oRi(  iai  puhlitation  of  ti«c 
University,  shows  tliat  there  i.s  hardly  a 
dav  without  its  "«(iiiference,*'  "colloqui- 
um," club  meeting,  or  lecture,  at  which 
subjects  of  interest  and  importance  are 
discussed  by  eminent  scholars  or  by  the 
students  themselves.  For  example,  the 
Gazette  announced  in  one  of  its  issues  just 
before  the  spring  recess  the  following 
riieelinss  during  the  ensuing  week  open 
to  members  of  the  University  only: 

Physical  Colloquium:  ''Recent  Physical 
Theories  of  Optical  Rotation**;  Modem 
Language  Conference:  "A  Chapter  of 
Kleist's  Conception  of  the  Tragic,^  and 


'The  German  University  Today";  Geo- 
logical Conference:  ''Origin  of  Normal 
Faulto**;  Chemwal  Colloquium:  "Crystal 

Structure  as  Determined  by  X-Rays*'; 
Harvard  Engineering  Society:  "Super- 
power System  as  an  Answer  to  the  Nation- 
al Power  Policy"';  Biological  Club:  "Some 
Aspects  of  in  Vitro  Oxidation"';  Research 
Qub  at  the  Medical  School:  't:ertaln  As- 
pects of  Smooth  Muscle  Activity**;  lecture 
by  Professor  Jacques  Cavalier  on  "Les 
Alliages  Metal liques." 

When  one  adds  to  the  list  just  given 
the  lectures,  c«>ncerts,  etc..  wliich  are  open 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  members  of 
the  University,  he  obtains. some  idea  of 
the  eictra-curriculum  advantages  offered  to 
Harvard  students. 


•    •  • 


AMociated  The  Bl  LI.ETI.N  has  not  printed 
Chribr'^  much  this  year  about  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs,  but  we  assure 
our  readers  that  the  committees  in 
Boston  have  been  hard  at  work  for  several 
weeks  and  that  arrangements  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  orgatii/.atioti  and  also  for  tlie 
entertainment  of  tiie  Harvard  men  who  in- 
tend to  come  lo  Cambridge  and  Boston  are 
proceeding  expeditiously. 

The  1922  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  will  be  different  from  every  other 
in  that  it  will  lie  held  almost  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  L  riiversity.  wlieir  the  aluinni 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  sec  the  plant 
and  to  hear  on  the  spot  from  <^loers  iA  in- 
struction and  government  the  story  of  what 
tfiey  have  done  and  hope  to  do  to  make 
Harvard  of  8er\'ice  to  the  community  in 
whidi  it  is  situated,  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  .Nation. 

And  there  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  re- 
union— ^the  social  side.  It  is  tfie  fashion 
to  say  that  New  Englanders  are  distant, 
austere,  atad  cold-blooded,  but  that  opinion 
will  be  revised  if  the  plans  for  June  16 
and  17  are  carried  to  full  fruition. 
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Professor  Hart  gave  this  addre&s  in  Sanders  TheaUe  on 
Aptfl  10.  It  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Endowmeat  Fud  ol  Baddiffe  CoDcfe. 


WK  live  in  a  time  of  grandeur,  of  en- 
largement, of  power,  of  space. 
Within  oar  own  lifedmes  die  nni* 
vers<-  and  our  little  portion  of  it  have  en- 
larged with  startling  rapidity.  How  small 
the  heavens  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Har- 
vard astronomers  first  b^an  to  map  the 
atan!  How  inuaeaaorable  tbe  advance 
into  a  knowledge  of  space!  How  little  the 
world  compared  with  its  present  size! 
Down  tu  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  down 
to  the  impingement  on  mankind  of  the 
new  American  Republic,  the  world,  the 
western  world,  tibe  world  that  considered 
itself  all  thf^re  was  of  mankintl.  was  not 
much  larger  or  more  numerous  than  it  had 
been  two  thousand  yean  brfore.  Now 
everything  b  on  an  enormous  scale.  Pro- 
digious, trenif'fulous.  terrific,  colossal,  re- 
splendent, triunipli.'int.  '•tnj>»'ndou«.  mag- 
nificent— those  are  tiic  favorite  adjectives 
of  writers  upon  every  subject,  and  par* 
ticularly  upon  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Amonp  this  panoply  of  adjectives  there 
is  one  that  is  growing  more  and  more  fa- 
miliar to  us:  kipetiat,  imperative,  im> 
perious.  going  ba^  to  the  Ljitin  word  for 

the  military  commander  whose  word  was 
law.  That  splendid  conception  of  a  cen- 
tral figure  of  majesty  and  power,  whose 
orders  were  obeyed  to  the  extremest  range 
of  the  civilized  world,  has  taken  holtl  upon 
the  hearts  of  mankind  in  the  western  part 
of  our  globe;  and  to  this  day  "empire'*  is 
a  word  widi  which  to  conjure  !n  Europe. 

Many  are  the  different  kinds  of  empire. 
We  -JO  hack  in  onr  search  to  the  old  cave 
man.  for  the  first  emperor  doubtless  was 
the  biggest,  and  strongest,  and  wisest, 
perhaps  the  oldest,  man  in  bis  tribe,  the 


commaiidt^r  inchief.   lawyer,   judge,  and 
executioner;  and  some  of  those  savage  em- 
perors sdll  bold  sway  in  tropic  commrnu- 
ties.  We  look  bade  to  Wells's  recent  con* 
ception  of  a  succession  of  mighty  empires, 
extending  over  large  areas,  with  millions 
of  subjects.   We  look  back  to  Alexander's 
empire.  We  look  back  to  the  Roman  Ea- 
pile,  which  still  has  left  such  a  deep  im* 
pression  in  the  minds  of  men  that  no  one 
can  see  the  monuments  of  the  glory  of 
that  empire  in  any  land  without  a  rising 
of  the  heart,  without  a  feding  of  the 
greatness,  the  va^t  vision,  the  tremendous 
enerpv.  the  resplendent  success  of  those 
men  who  built  not  simply  a  nation  but  a 
group  of  nations,  a  combination  whidi 
took  in  all  the  western  world.    We  look 
back  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which 
died   in   di^lionor.   bnl    nevertheless  had 
lived  for  more  than  a  tiiousand  years. 
We  look  back  to  that  famous  Emperor  of 
the  Freni  li  \sIio  rose  like  a  meteor  upon 
Europe  a  huinlred  vears  ago.  and  "swam 
to   empire    through    the    purple  flood.' 
Napoleon  recalled  in  himself  all  those  old 
conceptions  of  the  ^lendor,  of  die  ma> 
jesty.  pcrt.iitiing  to  a  military  potentate. 
We  look  ha(  k  to  the  creat  empires  in  that 
long,  long  ago  of  191  i,  tlie  proud  Rus- 
sian Empire,  the  passionate  and  highly- 
armetl  CtMman  Empire,  the  historic  Aus> 
tro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  once  brilliant 
Turkish  Empire  five    hundred    vear«  in 
Europe.    Then  we  reflect  that  of  those 
four  empires  not  one  exists  as  it  was 
years  ago.    So  we  return  at  last  to  our 
own  conception  of  empire. 

Of  all  terms,  of  all  ideas,  of  all  govern- 
ments as  governmental  notions,  there  is 
none  that  seems  less  appropriate  for  the 
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United  States  of  America  than  empire; 
for  empire,  as  we  understand  h,  is  incom- 
patible with  political  equality.  Empire  in 
its  usually-accepted  nution  is  a  great 
power  composed  of  a  central  luminary 
with  planetary  stales  revolving  about  it, 
witli  many  languages,  with  many  races, 
with  many  interests,  an  empire  such  as 
the  Roman  two  thousand  years  ago,  such 
as  the  English  Empire  today.  The  first 
principle  of  such  a  composite  empire  is 
that  there  shall  be  a  superior  member  and 
inferior  members.  It  is  contrary  to 
democracy:  for  not  one  of  the  great  em- 
pires in  history  has  been  ruled  by  the  will 
of  the  governed.  It  is  contrary  to  that 
great  principle  sometimes  called  home 
rule,  sometimes  called  self-determination, 
sometimes  called  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, which  is  so  peculiarly  the  product 
of  our  o%im  Revolution.  An  idea  of  an 
American  Empire  is  contrary  to  our  cher- 
ishf>d  notion?*  of  a  nation,  contrary  to 
many  of  the  aspects  of  what  we  call  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Further,  empire  is  in 
its  nature  incompatible  with  pemanent 
peace,  because  a  great  empire  sets  itself 
against  another  greater  or  a  less  and  tries 
to  establish  which  is  the  superior;  and 
widiin  an  empire  are  unending  strains  and 
pulls  and  difTicuIties  which  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  civil  war.  Far  be  it  from  us,  then, 
to  call  ourselve?.  or  to  accept  the  appella- 
tion of,  American  Empire. 

Yet  somehow  our  ancestors  had  that 
phrase  and  that  notion  in  their  blood  and 
in  their  writings.  A  matter  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  Bishop  Berkeley  came  over 
to  Rhode  Island,  became  an  American 
statesman,  and  left  upon  record  that  mag- 
nificent  poem  of  which  we  usually  quote 
but  one  line: 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decsy» 
Such  M  slie  bred  when  fresh  sod  iroong 

Wlicn  lifavenly  flame  did  animate  her  day 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  (he  conne  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  first  four  acts  alreadv  prmt. 

A  fifth  shall  dose  the  drama  with  the  day; 

TlBie's  aoUesl  efftpriag  is  the  last. 

The  phrase  "empire"  we  find  in  politi- 
cal writers  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 


both  English  and  American.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  in  1820  did 
not  scruple  to  say  'The  United  States  does, 
this  term  desifinaling  the  wholf  or  any 
portion  of  the  American  empire."  Thack- 
eray still  later,  reviewing  the  Revolution, 
did  not  heritate  to  say  to  his  countrymen 
**our  empire  of  thirteen  colonies  had 
passed  away."  The  phrase  is  of  course 
one  that  has  ipany  meanings,  for  empire 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  country  with 
an  emperor,  nor  yet  a  country  with  vast 
dependencies  and  colonies.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  United 
States  predicted  a  future  which  could  not 
be  covered  by  the  simple  term  "land"  or 
"country."  One  after  another  of  our 
statesmen  and  of  our  publicists  and  of  our 
visitors  predicted  that  there  was  to  arise 
on  the  western  continent  a  power  compar- 
able with  those  of  the  older  world.  Old 
Wigglesworth,  not  a  great  poet,  yet  a 
Colonial  proud  of  his  era,  wrote: 

N«  foreign  foemen  did  a«  fray, 
No  fooBMB  tbeaienod  ns  ividi  wan, 

We  had  no  rnrmirs  at  hoSM^ 
Nor  no  domestic  jars. 

Our  friends,  sometimes  our  enemies,  be- 
gan, when  the  United  States  came  in  among 
the  family  of  nations,  to  speculate  as  to 

what  would  happen  when  this  lusty  child 
should  come  to  his  full  height  and  weight, 
when  the  young  Samson  was  to  become  the 
heroic  giant  in  his  full  atrengdi. 

We  do  not  always  appreciate  that  the  ' 
greatest  event  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  the  French  Revolution.  Professor 
Gurney  forty  years  ago  in  his  classes  here 
at  Harvard  College  ventured  to  say,  al- 
most with  bated  breath,  and  none  quite 
believed  him,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  tumults  and  disorders  of  the 
world  would  be  such  thai  the  Frrach  Revo- 
lution would  seem  to  be  a  small  affair  in 
the  class  of  world  revolutions.  The  great, 
big,  dominating  factor  of  a  hundred  and 
filty  years  ago  was  tlie  appearance  of  a 
new  sort  of  nation,  of  a  vrestem  power,  an ' 
American  power.  Europe  had  its  tradi* 
ti<ms,  had  its  combinations,  had  its  causes 
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for  difference  and  for  war,  had  its  prinri- 
ples  of  conquest,  had  its  race  ditiiculties. 
The  United  States  was  the  first  pofver  that 
sprang  up  from  die  bottom,  grew  upon  its 
own  soil.  It  was  flu"  first  of  a  grotip  of 
American  states,  and  has  always  been  the 
predominant  one.  It  brought  into  world 
affairs  not  simply  the  little  four  millions 
of  people  who  were  here  in  1790;  it 
brought  also  tlie  two  AmiMicaii  continents, 
and  particularly  the  vast  and  proliftc  con- 
tbient  cS  North  America.  We  disturbed 
from  the  banning  the  combinations  of 
Europe. 

Our  independence  was  secured  by  the 
aid  of  an  ally  who  came  to  us  not  be- 
cause of  imconquerable  love  for  us,  but 
because  he  bated  Britain.  The  United 
States,  then,  from  the  beginning  occupied 
a  unique  situation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and,  while  still  a  feeble  power,  took 
up  imperial  ground  by  that  declaration  of 
President  Monroe  in  1823,  which  was  sub* 
stantiallv  tlir  work  of  a  Massacliiise'lfs  man. 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Our  new  and  weak 
western  power  cried  to  the  skies:  "Here  is 
an  empire  in  the  American  continents  to 
which  you  Europeans  cannot  aspire.** 
From  that  day  to  this  we  have  been  able 
to  say  to  all  the  world,  when  it  came  to  a 
questicHi  of  appropriating  territory  in 
either  America:  "There  be  your  proud 
waves  stayed." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we  like  it, 
whether  we  dislike  it,  whether  we  are  ter- 
rified  by  it,  whether  we  see  disaster  and 
danger  in  it  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  an 
empire,  as  that  tern  is  exemplified  in  die 
history  of  maiddnd.  It  is,  first  of  all,  an 
empire  in  the  vaslness  of  its  area,  in  the 
immensity  of  its  resources,  in  the  pro- 
digious size  of  river  and  mountain  and 
ocean  shore;  The  United  States  has  the 
most  advantageous  situation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  equalled  only  by  that  of  China, 
a  country  which  re.semhles  the  United 
States  in  situation,  for  the  main  part  of 
Glina  has  much  the  same  shape  and  lies 
in  approximately  the  same  latitudes.  The 


Lnited  States  has  the  superior  advantage 
of  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
from  the  chain  of  fresh  water  seas  on  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south. 
The  climate  of  every  state  in  the  Union 
may  be  paralleled  somewhere  in  the 
world,  but  there  is  no  country  except 
Qiina  which  enjoys  such  a  variety  of  eli« 
mate,  stretching  all  the  way  from  the  hard 
wheat  of  the  frozen  winter  n<»rth  to  the 
semi-tropical  fruits  of  Texas  and  of 
Southern  California. 

The  United  States  has  within  itself  the 
capacity  for  empire,  understanding  by  em- 
pire a  prodigious  power,  with  an  enor- 
mous population,  with  great  physical 
strength,  with  all  jthe  appurteoancea  of 
civilization.  We  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  the  tremendous  advantage  that  comes 
to  an  empire  from  having  its  own  re- 
sources within  its  own  hands.  For  the 
United  States  is  able  to  feed  itself  in  any 
eventuality  to  which  we  can  look  forward; 
it  is  able  to  furnish  its  own  coal,  its  own 
minerals,  its  own  steel,  its  own  lead,  its 
own 'Copper,  its  own  textiles,  its  own  oiL 
That  is,  we  have  a  baais  of  empire  not  en- 
joyed by  all  our  neighbor  empires,  in  the 
extent,  the  variety,  and  the  richness  of 
those  imperial  resources  upon  which  alone 
a  great  world  power  can  be  built  up. 

The  United  States  is  imperial  also  in  its 
po|»ii!atioM,  and  that  in  more  ways  than 
one.  In  the  order  of  number  of  people 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  today  the 
first  is  presumably  China,  widi  amnewfaere 
between  30(I|000,000  and  .').SO,000,000  un- 
der one  government.  In  fact.  China  comes 
second  to  the  British  Empire  if  you  count 
both  home  coimtaieB  and  ooloniea,  for 
Britain  actually  controls  a  population  of 
m«»re  than  100,000,000.  Third,  down  to 
the  great  debacle  of  the  late  War.  came 
Ru.ssia.  After  Russia  the  nation  enjoying 
western  civilization  which  has  the  largest 
population  now,  and  presumably  will  have 
it  in  the  future,  is  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Our  population  is  imperial  also  in  the 
great  nundwr  of  races,  of  languages,  and 
of  religions  that  are  here  represeuleo. 
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\\liirli  have  r<)tn<*  to  us  overseas— vast 
bodies  of  people  speaking  the  languages 
of  many  Eturopean  empires.  If,  to  miJw 
an  empire  il  is  required  that  you  have  a 
mosaic  of  races,  we  liave  it.  We  have  too 
much  of  it. 

Indeed,  but  fur  one  thing  the  United 
States  would  find  itself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Auslro-Hungary,  as  Russia,  as 
Turkey,  namely  in  the  position  of  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  race  elements 
localized  in  great  masses.  To  be  sure,  as 
many  bmguages  are  spoken  in  Buda  Pesth 
as  in  Boston,  perhaps.  To  be  sure,  we 
havp  representatives  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  I  suppose  tiiat  out  of  some- 
where near  seventy  nations,  large,  smalt, 
actual,  inehoatCt  or  protectorates  of  other 
countries,  every  one  has  sent  some  of  its 
c'itizens  to  dwell  within  our  limits.  Had 
those  races  di.spersed  themselves  us  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  did  in  Europe, 
had  they  taken  up  local  seats  of  power,  we 
should  now  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same 
race  pulls  and  diiliculties  as  in  Europe. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  one  race  in  suf* 
ficient  number  and  sufficiently  localised  to 
make  sndi  a  difficulty,  the  negro  race,  is 
not  in  a  position  \n  assert  itself  as  a  race 
element  that  must  be  recc^nized,  that  must 
be  acknowledged  as  entitled  to  a  separate 
local  government.  As  for  European  im> 
migrants,  if  all  the  Germans  had  gone  to 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  if  all  the  Poles 
had  gone  to  Detroit,  and  all  the  Hungar- 
ians to  Pittsbuigh,  and  all  the  Irish  to 
Boston — where  some  of  diem  have  found 
agreeable  homes — that  is  to  say,  if  any 
State  in  the  Union  were  peopled  chiefly  by 
people  of  one  race,  we  should  have  a  de- 
mand from  those  pei^le  fw  dwir  original 
language;  for  schools  and  public  affairs; 
thev  would  insist  on  recognition  in  nation- 
al affairs,  such  as  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  allowed  the  Groats,  and  die  Slo> 
vaks,  and  the  Bohemians,  and  others  of  its 
twenty  races. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  ln^ause  of  our  own 
^ood  worlis,  but  chielly  because  of  our 
esoellent  system  of  transportation,  which 
has  diffused  our  immigrants,  that  we  have 


avoided  this  danger,-  and  vet  not  alto- 
gether avoided  it.  Go  down  to  tlie  east 
side  of  New  York,  and  you  will  find  a 
colony  of  a  million  Hebrew  Russians,^ 
living  all  together,  very  happy,  very  well 
off,  but  speaking  to  a  latfze  de-zree  their 
own  language  and  dwelling  apart  as  an 
island  of  overseas  population  on  the  soil 
of  New  York.  In  many  of  our  cities  you 
find  thirty,  fortv.  fifty,  one  hundred 
thousand  people  of  the  Polish  race,  or  the 
Bohemian,  or  the  German,  living  close  to- 
gether. In  Hawaii  we  have  an  example  of 
what .  happens  when  immigrant  oriential 
races  outnumber  the  people  of  the  Euro- 
pean strain;  for  that  magnificent  group  of 
islands,  intended  by  the  Almighty  visibly 
as  a  pleasure  grotmd  and  a  place  of  re- 
creation and  of  happiness  for  hundreds  of ' 
thousands  of  the  people  from  the  United 
States,  has  been  practically  turned  over 
not  only  to  a  different  race,  but  to  a  va« 
riety  of  Oriental  noea,  where  some  time 
will  set  in  the  same  explosive  rare  an- 
tagonisms that  have  ruined  Austro-Hun- 
gary. 

The  United  States,  then,  has  a  race  op* 
portunity  like  that  of  other  countries;  but 
we  have  taken  hold  of  that  problem  like 
no  other  empire  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  true  that  the  Magyars,  for  in* 
stance,  did  their  best  to  freeze  out  the  Slav 
influence  in  Hungary,  to  disinherit  po- 
litically neighbors  who  were  there  before 
tliey  came  into  Central  Europe,  tliough 
they  have  been  there  nine  hundred  years. 
It  is  true  that  in  Hungary,  up  to  ten  years 
ago.  if  you  directed  a  letter  in  German  to 
a  town  having  both  a  German  and  a  Hun- 
garian name,  it  would  not  be  delivered. 
The' Hungarian  postmaster  knew  better;  he 
knew  what  the  proper  Magyar  name  of  that 
place  was.  if  you  did  not.  The  most  des- 
perate elTorts  have  been  made  for  centur- 
ies, first  by  the  Germans  to  Germanise  the 
Magyars,  and  then  by  the  Magyars  to 
Hunaarize  tlieir  Slav  co-tenants.  We  liave 
taken  a  different  point  of  view,  for  there 
is  but  one  official  language  in  tliis  country. 
We  expect  all  who  come  to  us  to  acquire 
that  bnguage,  if  not  the  fathers  at  least 
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the  children;  and  in  the  case  of  the  chil- 
dren  the  expectation  ia  almost  always  justi- 
fied. Hie  United  States  has  never  pCTmit- 
ted  the  thought  of  building  up  separate 
race  units  having  separate  and  permanent 
languages  and  schools  and  clergy  of  their 
own,  and  levying  public  taxes  for  their 
support.  We  are  freer,  therefore,  than 
other  nations  to  rarry  out  plans  which  re- 
quire a  united  people,  a  common  national 
aspiration,  a  will  to  sufiTer  and  to  endure 
all  together. 

Our  population  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  world  in  its  rapid  increase.  For  many 
years  it  doubled  every  twenty-five  years; 
in  the  himdred  years  from  1790  to  U90 
it  increased  about  sixteen  times  over.  That 
rate  of  growth  of  population  is  now  re- 
laxed; hut  our  present  1  OS .000,000  will 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  persons  now 
living  in  the  United  States  rise  to  200,- 
000^000.  Nowbae  is  there  siidi  an  op- 
portunity for  a  great  nation  to  Kerome 
greater — our  population  is  as  safe,  as  se- 
cure from  depletion  from  famine  or  pes- 
tilenoe,  as  any  people  on  tfie  globe.  Re* 
member,  further,  tfut  the  United  States, 
by  its  intimate  ronneetions  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  shares  in  all  the  sci- 
ence, in  all  the  literature,  and  in  all  the 
art,  of  the  world.  We  are,  then,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assumr  an  imperial  point  of  view, 
apprtipriating  the  acc-umulat«*(1  intfllettual 
treasures  of  mankind,  and  adding  our  own 
experience  of  creaticm. 

We  live  in  a  land  of  imperial  sise  and 
resources,  from  which  might  proceed  im- 
perial conquering  armies.  The  people  of 
whom  you  and  I  are  part,  in  the  last  War, 
notwidistanding  die  great  mixture  of  pop- 
ulation, showed  upon  the  whole  an  intense 
lovaltv  and  dr\oti(>n  to  the  great  concep- 
tion of  one  country,  one  flag,  one  Army, 
mie  Navjr,  one  President.  The  imperial 
problems  of  adjusting  our  population  need 
not  disturb  us  if  we  look  for  empire. 
Shall  we,  then,  proceed  upon  this  path  of 
glory  over  which  so  many  nations  have 
trod  and  almost  every  one  eventually  has 
been  trodden  out  by  a  successor?  Why 
ask  the  question? 


It  is  already  answered,  for  we  deal  not 
with '^may  be,**  hut  with  **ahall.**  Wean 
at  this  moment  a  great  territorial  empiie. 
We  have  all  the  marks  of  empire  in  its 
strictest  sense,  namely,  a  great  dominion, 
formed  partly  of  a  central  mother  stale, 
in  which  are  lodged  all  the  powers  Of 
government,  and  partly  of  m  group  of  de- 
pendent and  inferior  states,  which  as  or- 
ganic wholes  and  as  collections  of  popu- 
lation are  held  not  to  be  competent  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decision  of  imperial  affain. 

How  did  Aat  come  about?  Because 
Americans  love  empire.  Considering  thf 
traditional  peace  and  isolation  of  the 
fhuled  StatM»  it  Is  amaiii^  lliat  we  sic 
willing  to  follow  out  a  fonign  policy  is* 
volving,  if  necessary,  a  smart  war  once  in 
a  while,  with  no  moral  or  political  obj«T- 
tion  to  resulting  expansion.  Nor.  I  had 
all  but  said,  are  we  diary  of  aggresstoo. 
But  the  Americans  when  diey  expand  al- 
ways expand  without  aggression, — at  least 
we  flatter  ourselves  so.  We  are  passionate- 
ly addicted  to  our  hereditary  principles  of 
aelf-govemment,  yet  somehow  not  at  all 
concerned  that  millions  of  petite  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  have  no  such 
privileges.  In  fact,  our  empire  is  at  this 
moment  divided  into  five  diffnvnt  terri- 
torial groups,  in  which  both  the  composite 
rights  of  the  rnmmunities  and  the  individu- 
al rights  of  man,  woman,  and  child  differ 
from  group  to  group.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  we  hsve  four  or  five  United  Stales, 
like  those  shdls  of  Qiinese  boxes;  and 
when  you  have  opened  out  cme  yott  keep 
finding  another  inside  it. 

The  first  group  is  what  is  in  the  gov- 
ernment reports  called  the  CondnentsI 
Area,  that  is  tn  say,  the  forty-eight  states, 
with  whicli  of  ronrse  we  must  include  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which,  though  not  a 
state,  is  a  diter  eommiulty.  I^in  those 
forty-eight  states  live  forty-ei^t  groups  of 
people,  each  carrying  on  its  own  state  and 
local  governments.  The  greater  areas  of 
the  powers  of  government  within  our  sys- 
tem sre  exercised  by  die  states  and  by  thcff 
creatures,  the  cities  and  the  towns,  al- 
though the  more  important  and  serious 
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powers  are  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
einmenL  That  conjoint  aggregation,  that 
E  PhstihmM  Unum  system,  by  which  every- 
one is  a  citisen  of  two  communities,  his 
stale  and  his  nation,  somehow  or  othf^ 
docs  not  diminish  the  feeling  of  nationali- 
1>.  Occasionally  you  hear  loud  cries  of 
*'state  sovereignty"  and  "state-rights"  in 
Coogxess  and  outside;  and  you  might  sup 
poee  that  there  is  still  a  state^rights  party, 
■s  there  was  sixty  years  ago.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  now.  The  people  of 
Texas,  the  people*  of  South  Carolina,  are 
as  deeply  involved  in  and  as  well  satisfied 
as  in  any  other  state  with  the  national  use 
of  the  large  audiority  of  government,  such 
as  the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  the  power 
of  foreign  relations,  the  power  of  laying 
taxes  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  Fedoral  Gov- 
ernment, the  power  of  exercising  a  I"  ederal 
system  of  justice. 

All  that  we  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of 
many  empires  which  have  been  built  upon 
a  weaker  principle,  of  the  subordination 
of  stales,  our  Foieral  system  seems  sound 
sad  true*  It  was  terribly  tested  in  the 
Civil  War.  Whatever  was  proved  or  was 
not  proved  bv  that  preat  struggle,  one 
thing  that  rame  out  fan  never  be  forgotten, 
namely,  nobody  any  longer  can  possibly 
suppose  that  a  state,  or  any  group  of 
Hsles,  can  secede  without  tl^  remaining 
itstes  organizing  and  making  war  in  de> 
fence  of  the  Federal  Uni(»n.  There  is  no 
surh  thing  as  pea(eal)le  siMession.  and 
lliere  never  was.  Hence  wc  have,  notwith- 
Standing  our  federal  form  of  government, 
a  very  strong,  close,  and  vigorous  natimial 
power,  abundant  for  imperial  use. 

Outside  the  states  lies  the  second  group, 
the  territories,  of  which  at  present  we 
count  but  three,  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, and  Porto  Rico.  We  must  never 
forget  that  as  far  back  as  1780  Congress 
laid  dowrj  the  principle  that  territories 
must  eventually  be  admitted  as  slates  on 
equal  terms  with  the  original  states,  thus 
SMuring  an  empire  of  equal  and  partici* 
patiag  members.  That  principle  is  worn 
down  and  obsolete.   For  of  our  three  ex> 


isting  territories  not  one  is  anvwhere  near 
statehood.  That  promise  has  been  long  in 
fulfillment  in  other  cases.  For  instance, 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was  organ- 
ised in  IBoO.  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
was  not  admitted  into  the  Union  until 
1912,  more  than  sixty  years  later. 

Of  these  three  territories,  Alaska  will 
certainly  remain  for  many  years  a  sub- 
ordinate unit  For  various  reasons  it  does 
not  invite  settlement  The  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands draw  no  immigrants  from  the 
United  .States.  That  is  practically  an  area 
settled  by  a  mosaic  of  Oriental  races, 
which  is  under  our  domination;  and  its 
constitution  was  carefully  arranged  by 
Congress  so  that  from  a  vote  for  the  upper 
house  of  the  territorial  legislature  a  good 
[)art  of  the  native  Hawaiian  race  should  be 
excluded.  The  Porto  Ricans,  though  a  full 
territory  with  its  two-house  legislature, 
seem  just  now  ei^aged  in  the  business  of 
urging  that  if  they  can  get  what  they  want 
without  independence,  perhaps  they  will 
accept  it.  None  of  the  three  territories  is 
anywhere  near  the  ripe  territorial  status 
of,  for  instance,  Ohio  in  1802,  or  Iowa  in 
1846,  or  Washington  in  1895.  Not  in  the 
next  twenty  years,  perhaps  not  in  the  next 
hfty  years,  will  any  of  them  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Now,  not  bdng  admisdble  into  the 
Union,  where  are  ^ey?  Their  government 
is  provided  by  .\ct  of  Congress.  The  great 
principles  of  freedom  under  the  Constitu- 
tion are  extended  to  them.  Thev  are  in- 
corporated into  the  Union.  They  have  the 
privileges  of  citisens  of  die  United  States! 
They  are  allowed  no  representation  in 
Congress,  no  share  in  the  great  decisions 
of  authority,  no  part  in  constitution  mak- 
ing, no  voice  in  foreign  policy;  wiialever 
their  government,  it  may  be  altered,  or  it 
may  be  taken  away  altogether,  at  the  will 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  category  of  members  of  the 
American  Empire  im'ludes  a  variety  of  is- 
land dependencies,  comprising  tiie  island 
of  Guam,  the  small  islands  about  the  har- 
bor of  Pago  Pago  in  the  Samoan  group, 
half  a  doeen  other  little  Pacific  islands  of 
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no  great  significance  to  us.  We  own  also, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sra,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Most  v(  those  little  islands  are  governed 
as  though  they  were  floating  ships.  You 
may  have  made  the  slartling  acquaintance 
in  Lord  Dunsanv's  amusini;  "I^ouk  of 
Winders"  of  that  pirate  who  found  the 
floating  island;  his  sailors  put  sails 
into  the  trees  when  they  wished  to  move; 
and  if  purauit  came,  they  threw  down  the 
sails  and  it  was  nothing  but  an  island  rock. 
So  it  is  with  some  of  our  little  islands, 
^ou  (ould  tow  them  almost  anywhere; 
their  goveniment  is  that  of  a  naval  officer 
designated  by  the  Navy  Department :  there 
is  no  Congress,  no  particular  constitution. 
They  are  under  the  prote<tion  of  the 
United  Slates,  which  does  not  even  ben- 
evolently neglect  them. 

Kourtii.  we  come  at  the  IMiilippine  Is- 
lands. They  are  neither  territory  nor  de- 
pendency, inasmuclt  as  the  United  States 
took  them  over  nearly  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  eventually  made  a  pledge  that 
they  should  be  released  whenever  they 
were  prepared  for  independence.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  division  of  opinion  has  arisen 
lietween  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  the  people  of.  I  was  going  to 
say,  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The 
former  think  they  are  competent  for  in- 
dependence at  any  moment  and  fi>r  any 
length  of  time.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  expressed  through  their  Congress 
and  ;idrnini<triitis f  officials  and  President, 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fili- 
pinos are  nowhere  near  the  point  where 
they  could  take  aire  <tf  themselves. 

This  conflict  of  opinion  abmit  the  Philip- 
pines is  very  serious:  people  ;i>k.  "If  thev 
are  allowed  to  have  independence,  is  that 
independence  to  be  complete?**  I  fail  to 
see  how  anybody  can  suppose  that  die 
Philippine  Islands  will  ever  re<^eive  more 
favorable  treatment  than  (jiba.  The  Is- 
land of  Cuba  is  oflicially  independent,  but 
with  a  provision,  which  at  our  suggestion 
was  incorporated  in  its  constitution,  that 
no  arrangements  shall  l>e  made  with  for- 
eign powers  which  could  be  harmful  to 
the  United  States.    If  the  Filipinos  are 


let  go,  to  float  as  did  the  pirate  ship,  who 
knows  in  what  port  of  what  nation  they 
will  bring  up?  Japan?  Great  Britain? 
France?  Holland?  Who  can  tell?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  independent  Fili* 
pinos  are  bound  eventually  by  tiie  same 
rest!  ictifins  as  Cu!)a.  they  never  can  feel 
themselvoi  independent,  for  they  will  be 
exposed  to  make  no  decision  with  regard 
to  their  status  in  the  world,  or  their  ac- 
tions and  arrangements  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, except  with  the  consent  of  their  step- 
mother country.  When  I  was  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands^  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  dis- 
cerned that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  maintaining  at  great  msf.  with  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice  and  with  im- 
mense energy,  a  great,  majestic  Sunday 
School  for  people  %irho  would  rather  spend 
that  sacred  day  in  cock  fighting. 

Fifth  and  finally,  the  American  Empire 
includes  a  group  of  protectorates.  In  the 
last  presidential  eampaign  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President  upon  one  of  the  tidcets,  be- 
ing a  graduate  of  Harvard,  realized  that 
the  United  States  possesses  six  protector- 
ates in  the  Caribl)ean.  Incautiously  he 
mentioned  it  in  one  of  his  campaign 
speeches;  and  a  few  days  later  the  news- 
papers made  it  clear  that  he  had  been  mi-^- 
qiioted:  that  there  were  no  pr»)tectorales: 
that  he  must  have  been  misinformed;  that 
perhaps  he  did  not  know;  that  he  almost 
did  not  real  I  v  believe  there  were  such 
things  as  island  protectorates  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Here  we  must  come  to  grips  with  our 
profound  disaf^roval  of  nations  that  pick 

up  i.olands  and  absorb  little  nations  that 
cannot  prote<  t  ttiemselves.  Mr.  Bryan 
came  home  irom  India  some  years  ago, 
full  of  wrath  and  fury  against  the  tyranni- 
cal government  of  the  English  in  India.  He 
could  not  seem  to  bear  it  that  the  people 
of  that  teeming  peninsula  shoid«l  be 
obliged  to  accept  decisions  made  for  them 
from  overseas.  It  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  our  most  individual  statesman  that  even 
the  adniini>^t ration  of  which  he  was  a  ver- 
satile Secretary  of  State  treated  our  col- 
onies, our  dependencies,  our  protectorates, 
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ill  about  the  same  sti|)eri()r  manner  that 
Great  Britain  treats  India. 

How  did  we  come  by  these  native  na« 
tions  which  somehow  possess  no  power  of 
national  sflf-dtMerniination ?  First  in  time 
was  Cuba.  We  came  to  be  the  imperial 
masters  of  that  protectorate  because  we 
conquered  it  from  the  Spaniards,  with  a 
self-denying  declaration  (the  famous  Tel- 
ler Resolution)  to  the  effeet  that  we  had 
no  purpose  to  annex  Cuba.  Therefore  we 
honorably  aided  the  Cubans  to  set  up  a 
government  for  themselves,  and  under  that 
frovernment  they  have  since  lived.  But 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  so-called  Cuban 
constitution,  introduced  by  Senator  Flatt 
but  indubitably  drawn  by  Theodore  Roose* 
velt.  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  effect  that  in  case  the  Cubans  prove 
incompetent  to  maintain  order  American 
troops  may  be  introduced.  And  it  has  been 
done  once;  it  may  be  done  any  time  again. 
It  is  not  a  privil^e  that  will  bear  re- 
peated use.  That  is  to  say.  Cuba  is  tied 
to  us  by  a  bond  whidi  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  if  revolution  or  anarchy  should 
break  out  there  the  United  States  not  only 
ran,  but  will,  put  in  troop? — for  the  time 
beinp  povern  it.  and  continue  to  {lovern 
until  there  is  a  reasonable  prospeit  that 
the  Cubans  can  govom  themselves— a  pros- 
pect diminiahed  by  every  crisis  or  revolu- 
tion. 

We  have  two  more  protectorates  in  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  Caril>- 
bean,  besides  Cuba,  namely,  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  President  Roosevelt 
beiian  the  process  of  application  of  Ameri- 
can imperial  power,  since  carried  out  by 
President  Tafk,  by  President  Wilson,  and 
by  President  Harding.  Those  two  repub- 
lics are  in  the  palm  of  our  hand.  I  am 
not  describing  a  process  of  conscious  ag- 
gression; I  am  selling  forth  unquestion- 
able facts,  very  important  for  us  to  un< 
derstand  if  we  are  to  know  what  our  em- 
pire really  is.  Vie  made  ourselves  eon- 
trollers,  masters,  disposers  of  the  political 
future  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
then  of  Haitit  later  of  two  of  the  Central 
American  Powers,  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 


duras. That  makes  five.  The  sixth  pro- 
tectorate is  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
government  of  which  eats  out  of  the  hand 
of  our  State  Department  In  twenty  years 
there  never  lias  been  a  president  ele<ied 
who  was  not  satisfactory  to  Washington. 

In  addition  there  is  another  protectorate. 
A  seventh  virtual,  though  unacknbwledged, 
protectorate  is  Liberia.  Here  agaitf  ho- 
body  says  officially  that  it  is  a  protectorate. 
We  decline  to  take  any  responsibility  for 
it.  We  have  allowed  it  to  go  to  seed.  But 
should  any  other  power  in  the  world  show 
a  special  interest  in  Liberia  it  would  quick- 
Iv  learn  tiiat  there,  too,  was  a  part  of  our 
invisible  empire. 

Have  we  not  all  the  elements  of  a  gen- 
uine empire?  The  United  States  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  countries,  united  by 
different  sets  of  bonds  and  interests;  but 
every  one  outside  the  forty-eight  states  is 
subject  to  decisions  of  the  people  of  those 
states,  with  whom  they  do  not  associate, 
whom  thev  do  not  see.  for  whom  thev  do 
not  vote.  Vou  will  observe,  further,  that 
the  populations  of  diose  protectorates  add 
to  the  imperial  character  of  our  govern- 
ment; for  in  no  single  case  arc  they  of  a 
dirwt  and  complete  European  derivation. 
The  Kilipinos  are  mostly  Malays  of  vari- 
ous sub  races,  including  the  intensely  Mos- 
lem Moros.  The  people  of  Cuba  are  part- 
ly Spanish  and  partiv  ne<:ro.  perhaps  a 
fifty-fifty  arrangement.  llic  people  of 
Haiti  and  San  Domingo- ~oiu-  of  them  was 
colonized  by  the  French,  the  other  by  the 
Spaniards— are  mostly  negro.  Of  the  peo* 
pie  (>r  the  Central  American  protectorates 
many  have  some  Spanish  blood,  but  the 
predominant  strain  is  that  of  the  natfve 
Indians. 

To  sum  up,  our  seven  protectorates  and 
our  great  dependency  of  the  Philippines 
are  without  real,  ultimate  governments  for 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  their  capital  de- 
cisions are  cheikt d  and  may  in  the  last 
issue  l>e  reversed,  by  a  central  power  ir- 
responsible to  them:  and  the  power  of 
making  decisions  at  all  may  at  any  time 
be  taken  airay.  Likewise,  they  are  people 
of  different  blood  from  the  American  race, 
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composiles,  speaking  other  than  our  nat- 
iootl  language.  They  are  aeqnaiiited 
with  a  different  law;  they  are  snbatuitislly 
all  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines  has  the  control  of  the  largest 
body  of  Catibolics  to  be  found  anywhere 
within  the  continent  and  the  islands  of 
eastern  Asia.  They  were  converted  by  the 
Spaniards,  practically  the  whole  popula- 
thm  Qirbtianiied.  That  is,  we  iurre  in- 
herent in  our  protectorates  different  races, 
languages,  and  religious  beliefs;  and  we 
are  solving  their  own  colonial  and  im- 
perial questions  with  little  more  regard 
for  their  wishes  than  is  shown  by  our 
neighboring  empires  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Those  nations  admit  tliat  they  are 
empires  and  are  proud  uf  it. 

The  mighty  Roman  Empire  was  of  a 
colossal  sise,  with  a  great  variety  of  mem* 
bets  and  races,  and  yet  an  empire  which 
eventually  fell.  One  reason  whv  it  lasted 
SO  long  was  that  the  Romans  fraternized 
with  their  conquests.  Hiey  sent  Roman 
soldiers  into  many  provinces  and  countries, 
and  there  set  up  colonies  of  the  true  Ro- 
man breed:  and  wherever  llicv  went,  the 
Romans  did  not  hesitate  to  take  to  them- 
selves the  daughters  of  Heth.  The  Romans 
could  go  to  a  province,  live  there,  die 
there,  and  their  (  hihiren  would  live  there 
after  them.  How  was  Roman  Spain  built 
up?  How  were  the  great  Roman  provinces 
in  Asia  Minor  built  up?  How  was  Dacia 
built  up?  By  Romans  going  out  there, 
settling,  mingling  with  the  population. 

In  questions  of  colonization,  the  peo- 
ple of  die  United  States  are  very  like  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  Correct  Ameri- 
cans never  marrv  the  daughters  of  Heth. 
I  have  often  said  that  when  1  was  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  I  found  a  good  many 
Americans  who  liked  to  live  diere,  who 
were  perfectly  delighted  to  live  there,  but 
not  one  single  one  that  had  anv  desire  to 
die  there,  or  any  intention  to  die  there. 
Death  could  not  be  escaped;  but  the  region 
of  departure  they  could  arrange.  That 
is  just  why  the  Br\tiA  can  not  hold  India 
or  its  Oriental  possessions  indefinitely; 


tiiey  make  a  great  merit  of  going  tliere,  but 
refuse  to  Stay  there.  In  Ind^  in  1913  they 
actually  governed  315,000,000  people  by 
about  2,000  responsible  civil  officials, 
backed  up  by  100,000  English  troops.  Yet 
no  respectable  Englishman  marries  a  na* 
tive,  not  even  an  Indian  princess. 

So  with  us.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  sending  any  stream  of  colonization 
from  the  United  States  to  any  one  of  the 
countries  that  I  have  mentioned.  We  have 
no  purpose  <tf  fraternizing  or  amalgamat- 
ing with  the  people  of  those  dependencies 
and  protectorates.  As  far  as  we  can  look 
into  time,  the  United  States  will  still  be 
an  empire  in  the  sense  that  it  will  retain 
great  poesesaions  which  it  is  not  willing 
to  admit  to  an  equality  witli  tlie  mother 
country.  Not  one  of  our  dependencies  or 
protectorates  has,  like  Canada  and  Aus> 
tralia  and  South  Africa,  a  great  nucleus  of 
people  of  the  dominant  English  race, 
strong,  sturdv.  who  expe<t  their  children's 
children's  children  to  occupy  those  enor- 
mous areu  of  country.  We  have  no  such 
dependencies,  nor  shall  ive  ever  have  them; 
for  if  we  were  to  annex  a  country  like 
('anada  or  Australia,  inhabited  by  people 
accustomed  to  self-government,  we  should 
instantly  grant  them  incorporation  into 
our  In  ion  as  states — and  continue  to  im- 
perialize  the  weaker  island  races. 

l^t  us,  then,  candidly  face  the  fact  that 
we  are  an  American  empire.  Have  we  also 
an  American  imperial  spirit  which  will 
enable  us  to  bold  such  a  responsibility?  All 
other  people,  the  world  over,  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  great,  safe,  strong,  vig- 
orous, sure  nation.  They  wondered  at  our 
ability  to  turn  the  military  balance  in  the 
\^'orld  War.  They  wonder  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  have  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  tliat  ar,  while  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  starving  in  other  parts  of  die 
world.  It  is  natural  that  nations  less  fortu- 
nate in  their  loss  of  population  and  of 
wealth,  nations  which  have  upon  their 
borders  implacable  enemies  whose  attacks 
they  feaF--idiat  audi  nations  diould  look 
to  the  Ihiiled  States  and  should  accept  us 
with  our  great  empire,  in  the  formation  of 
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which  nobody  has  interfered.  Europe 
looked  on,  taw  m  take  the  Philippines, 
MW  US  take  Porto  Rico,  saw  us  establnh 
our  power  over  Cuba  and  the  other  pro- 
tectorates, saw  us  enter  into  those  intimate 
relations  in  the  Caribbean,  without  a  word 
of  hesitation  w  protest. 

Good  reason  why.  By  malung  our- 
sdves  an  empire  we  practically  approved 
the  empires  of  other  nations,  made  upon 
the  same  terms,  with  tlie  same  purposes. 
It  is  imposnble  for  tts  l<niger  to  stand  up 
as  insisting  that  self-government  is  the  only 
upright  and  Crod -piven  principle.  When 
we  think  it  to  our  interest  to  take  adjacent 
or  neighboring  islands,  either  for  nllilary 
protection,  or  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  hetiefils  of  tropical  products,  or  that 
we  are  to  prevent  some  future  incursion 
of  European  powers,  or  simply  that  we 
may  increase  our  own  power  and  glory, 
we  are  taking  away  from  ourselves  the 

right  to  protest  against  a  similar  policy  by 
other  nations  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Nevertheless  America  still   holds  a 

unique  position,  in  that,  notwithstanding 
our  final  participation  in  the  War.  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  American  troops 
ended  the  World  War,  the  United  States 
is  admired  as  a  people  as  impartial  as  is 
possible  in  a  world  of  hatreds.  All  na- 
tions expect  us  somehow  to  pive  the  signal 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  globe.  The 
opportunity  to  do  so  in  a  direct  manner 
was  offered  to  the  United  States  iti  1019. 
It  is  three  years  ago  now  since  the  debate 
mills  were  grinding  at  Versailles  and  the 
Covenant  of  Nations  was  finally  produced 
and  given  out  to  the  world.  That  Covenant 
of  Nations  depended  essentially  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  may  perform 
some  small  tasks  well  and  some  large  tadcB 
it  can  avoid,  but  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions without  the  United  States  is  a  ma- 
chine without  a  balance  wheel. 

The  United  States,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  not  here  diseuas,  deliberately  turned 
its  back  upon  the  League  of  Nations.  Hav- 
uig  done  so,  it  appears  to  have  definitely 


remained  outside.  Uncle  Sam  was  not  in- 
leiestad  enough  to  get  up  in  time  for  tiie 
lieagne  of  Nations  train.  When  the  train 

came  along  and  stopped  at  his  station  and 
said,  "Get  on  board,  Uncle  Sam,  join  us 
at  the  b^inning,"  he  was  not  there.  The 
train  has  gone,  and  that  train  will  never 
come  hack  to  our  statiori.  If  Uncle  Sam 
is  to  be  asstx;iated  with  other  nations  he 
must  do  so  by  some  different  combination. 
There  are  those  v-ho  hope  against  hope 
Uut  the  United  States  may  still  by  some 
miracle  be  brought  to  the  point  where  it 
will  accept  the  Covenant  as  it  stands.  It 
seems  so  easy;  all, it  requires  is  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators,  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  decided  public  opinion  of  the 
United  States  clearly  expressed — then 
arrive  peace  and  tranquility  in  the  world. 

That  complicated  prrycess  is  at  present 
hopeless.  Hopeful,  however,  is  our  ex- 
perience of  empire  if  it  makes  us  ap- 
preciate the  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
of  our  sister  empires;  if  we  may  combine 
with  them  for  some  imperial  purposes 
which  we  feel  are  part  of  our  job  in  the 
world.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  recent 
Conference  in  Washington  and  the  result- 
ing treaties  which  have  just  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
arose  questions  which  involved  naval  dis- 
armament, the  relations  between  China 
and  Japan,  the  future  of  the  Pacific  la- 
lands.  In  all  these  the  United  States  was 
interested  as  the  suzerain  of  the  Philip-  ' 
pines,  as  the  possessor  of  various  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  aa  the  master  of  our  great 
Pacific  coast.  Are  you  aware  that  when 
you  start  from  Boston  and  travel  to  Seat- 
tle 3,500  miles,  you  have  not  gone  half 
way  aeroia  die  United  States  of  America? 
It  18  more  than  3,500  miles  from  Seattle 
along  the  coast  to  the  island  of  Attn,  at 
the  very  farthest  end  of  the  series  of  finger 
tips  called  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  United  States,  then,  has  a  part  with 
other  nations  interested  in  the  Pacific,  and 
through  the  skill  and  patriotism  of  the 
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President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Senalors  r«tn(  rrned.  those  who  dis<  iis?;rd  it 
fairlv  and  thuse  who  hnallv  decided  the 
question,  die  United  States  has  bound  itself 
not  to  take  am  .u-tion  to  disturb  that  har- 
innnv:  and  if  others  prove  disposed  to  dis- 
turb it.  l}R're  ^haW  ho  an  opportunity 
of  conference  and  diM.usis'ion  before 
furtlier  action. 

That  is  a  long  step  toward  peace,  but 
do  you  realize  that  it  is  only  a  hefiinninfz? 
If  the  United  States  in  a  conference  of 
seven  powers  can  malce  treaties  for  the 
Pacific  because  it  is  interested,  it  can  hold 
conferences  and  make  treaties  with  any 
other  powers  concerned  upon  questions  in 
which  they  are  jointly  interested.  We 
might  come  to  understandings  with  all  the 
European  countries,  for  instance,  that  send 
us  considerable  mimlxTs  of  emigrants  on 
the  question  of  iriinii;iralion ;  leavin<r  out 
those  who  appear  nut  to  be  concerned  in 
that  question.  Thus  in  course  of  time  we 
may  expect  diat  the  American  Empire  will 
link  itself  by  a  network  of  steel  treaty 
chains,  here  one  composite  treaty,  there 
another,  one  group  of  treaties  after  an- 
other. The  United  States  must  necessarily 
continue  in  the  great  international  agree- 
ments for  the  rules  of  road  of  the  sea.  for 
the  use  of  the  tel^raph,  for  air  craft,  for 
mails,  and  for  a  score  of  other  matters 
which  are  common  to  all  nations. 

We  shall  unite  in  such  treaties,  and  then, 
if  we  will  l>n(  keep  our  balance,  we  may 
influence  the  \sorld  toward  a  feeling  of 
general  common  destiny  and  common  in* 
terest.  One  thing  is  certain.  Wc  cannot 
persuade  or  innueiice  other  empires  in  this 
World  to  give  up  their  control  over  their 
dependencies  and  their  protectorates,  to 
abandon  colonies  which  some  of  them  have 
held  for  centuries,  because  we  think  the 
people  who  are  thus  held  would  be  hap- 
pier and  better  off  if  they  were  left  to 
themselves — ^unless  we  are  willing  to  ac> 
cept  a  like  ruling  on  our  handling  of  Cuba 
and  Santa  Domingo.  It  is  impossible  for 
u<  to  he  an  empire  and  to  deny  imperial 
privileges  to  our  neighbors.  Somebody, 
Speaking  of  the  British  Empire  fifty  years 


ago,  called  it  **the  well-trimmed  empire 
tree."  Ours  to  build  an  American  Kmpire 
Tree,  that  shall  flourish  and  become  such 
a  mighty  tree  that  the  people  of  the  esrdi 
may  take  siicltcr  thereunder,  and  "its 
leaves  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  ns* 
tions.'* 

HARVARD  TEACHERS'  MEETING 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Hananl 
Teachers'  AssociaUon  will  be  held  in  Cambrid^ 
on  Saturday  of  this  week,  April  29.  There  w3l 
br  a  morning  ^«•^si<ln  in  Sanders  Ttieatic  at 
9.4S,  and  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  AModatkin 
wfll  be  in  the  Harvard  Unhm  at  1  P.M.  Both 

sessions  >»ill  open  i.>  t!ii-  i>iilili<>  Im!  tickrt*  fnr 
the  luncheon  will  be  $1.50  each.  Those  who  in- 
tend  to  be  at  llie  loneheoR  AovMi  obtain  ticket* 
forthwith  from  Banrroft  Beatley,  6  Lawwacc 
Hall,  KirUand  St.,  Cambridge. 

The  tofiic  for  the  morning  session  will  be 
"Aims  and  Work  of  the  Great  Educational 
Foundations,**  and  the  ^leakers  will  be:  Ut. 
Clyde  Furst,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  thr  Advancement  of  Teaching;  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  ^'>apen.  Director  of  the  .American 
Council  on  Kduration;  Dr.  Wallace  BuUridc 
President  of  the  General  Education  Board:  and 
Dr.  Max  Karrand.  Advii^r  in  Education,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund. 

The  topic  for  the  afternoon  session  will  be 
"Problems  in  the  Use  of  College  Endowments" 
Professor  Henr>  Vt .  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  £duc»i8on,  will  be  the  toasimaster: 
and  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  WHliam  A.  Neil* 
son,  Prt'>ident  of  .'^mith  College,  and  Dr.  Lenael 
H.  Muriin,  President  of  Boston  (jnivernty. 

The  oflScers  of  the  .Association  are:  Prerident. 
William  L.  W.  Field.  "98.  of  MOtOB  Academy; 
vice-president,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  secretary. 
Edwin  A.  Shaw,  A.M.  *16;  treasurer.  Bancroft 
Beetley.  'l.'i:  executive  commilt<»f.  Harry  D.  Cay- 
lord,  X)?,  John  W.  U^d,  Jr..  '98,  Mr».  Lucinda 
W.  Prince,  Roy  Davis.  AJf.  "02. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  PHYSICS 

The  Department  of  Physics  announces  tlirre 
public  lectures,  iilustrati-d  by  experiments,  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  I^lmra- 
tory  on  Fridays  at  8  P.  M.  The  lecturers  and  the 
(LiN  s  anil  Milijects  of  the  lectures  are: 

May  S  Professor  Theodore  Lyman,  Director 
of  the  JefTersi>n  Ptiysical  Laboratory,  *'Tlie  Natoie 
of  Light.  " 

May  12— Professor  E.  L.  Chaffee,  "The  Vacu- 
um Tube  and  ita  Ap|dication  to  Radio-Telegrt- 
phy  and  Kadio-Tetephony." 

May  19— ProfciiOff  F.  A.  Saunders,  "The  Ex- 
perimental Study  of  Sound  Waves.** 
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The  Class  of  1922,  Harvard  College 

•  * 


THE  class  of  1922  is  the  last  of  the 
Harvard  College  classes  which  were 
in  Cambridge  while  the  war  was  go- 
ing on.  In  the  fall  of  1918,  when  the 
members  of  this  class  were  freshmen,  col- 
lege life  at  Harvard,  as  at  all  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  country,  was  virtually 
adjourned.  And  now  the  life  of  the  un- 
dergraduate, with  its  round  of  aludiet, 
athletics,  club  affairs,  let  tu res,  and  other 
"activiti«^."  rcsemlilcs  nothing  more  close- 
ly than  the  traditional  life  of  the  Har- 
vard undergraduate.  Indeed,  to  the  casual 
obeerver.  Harvard  haa  returned  to  **nor> 
malcy'*  more  surely  than  die  country  as 
a  whole. 

In  the  sunuuer  of  1918,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  tiie  present  senior  class  were  pros- 
pective  freshmen,  the  draft  limits  were  ex- 
tended to  include  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  certain  specified 
cases,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-six.  And  in  order  that  the  univer- 
sities might  at  least  keep  '*open,**  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Traitiiii;„'  ('orps  was  estab- 
lished at  about  100  American  colleges  and 
universities.  With  the  S.  .A.  T.  C,  the 
Naval  Radio  School,  another  Naval  Unit, 
and  a  Marine  Corps  Unit,  the  naval  and 
militarv  dominated  life  at  Harvard 
.Square.  The  class  of  1922  numbered  -465 
members  at  the  o|)cning  of  the  University 
in  the  fall  of  1918.  The  previous  fresh*, 
man  class  had  numbered  547,  and  the  next 
class  to  enter  Harvard  numbered  ."i37. 

The  class  of  1922  according  I  v  missed 
the  customary  ceremonies  which  greet  in- 
roiiiiiig  classes  at  H;ir\ard.  The  influenia 
epidemic  which  hrokc  ont  just  at  that 
time,  furtlicr  c()ni|)licaled  matters,  since 
all  public  assemblies  were  discouraged. 
The  enlistment  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  put 
off  about- ten  days  for  that  reason.  The 
usual  reception  to  new  students  at  the 
Union,  when  President  Lowell  and  other 


members  of  the  Faculty  address  the  fresh: 
men  on  various  matters  of  immediate  im- 
portance, was  put  oil  until  November, 
when  it  was  combined  witii  the  reception 
held  by  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  As- 
sociation at  Brooks  House.  The  Crimson 
became  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  for  d 
time  seemed  likely  to  appear  even  less 
regularly  than  that;  the  Advocate  became 
a  quarterly;  the  editors  of  the  Lampoon, 
with  the  assistance  of  graduates,  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  publishing 
twenty  numbers  during  the  year;  and  the 
lUtMrated,  which  had  not  prospered  for 
some  tune,  discmtinued  entirely,  never  to 

appear  again  as  a  separate  publication. 
The  Freshman  Halls,  Randolph,  and  Ap- 
thorp  were  given  over  entirely  to  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  Regular  students  ui  the  College, 
who  for  various  reasons  were  not  in  the 
service,  lived  in  the  Yard  dormitories. 

Huoii  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  llie 
class  of  1922,  which  had  lost  numbers 
even  during  the  first  two  months  of  its 
career,  began  to  grow.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  it  nuinlfered  501  members.  Of 
that  number,  217  had  served  in  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  during  the  first  third  of  the  academic 
year;  and  thirty-three  had  left  College  to 
join  l!ir  rojors.  and  had  returned  for  the 
second  or  third  semesters  of  that  aca- 
demic year.  According  to  the  College 
Catalogue,  its  membership  was  677  in  the 
sn|>!ioitiore  year;  610  hi  the  junior  year; 
and  120  in  the  senior  year. 

The  athletic  record  of  the  College  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  notable  one  during! 
the  undergraduate  career  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1922.  There  is,  of  course, 
slill  time  for  an  unfortunate  spring  in 
athletics,  but  up  to  date  Harvard  has  had 
its  share  of  victories  since  the  members  ct 
1922  have  been  in  Cambridge  and  played 
on  the  Harvard  teams. 

In  football,  the  most  popular  of  intercol- 
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Third  Marshal 


legiate  sports,  Harvard  has  defeated  Yale 
three  times  in  as  many  successive  years. 
The  scores  have  been:  1919 — Harvard,  10; 
Yale,  3.  1920— Harvard,  9;  Yale  0. 
1921— Harvard,  10;  Yale,  3.  Keith  Kane 
and  Mitchell  Cratwick  played  on  the  uni- 
versity eleven  in  their  sophomore  year 
and  several  other  members  of  the  class  of 
1922  were  on  the  football  squad.  In  1920, 
Kane,  Gratwick,  C.  C.  Macomber,  W.  G. 
Brocker,  C.  A.  Tierney,  J.  R.  Tolbert, 
Fiske  Brown,  John  Crocker,  and  F.  J.  J. 
Johnson  won  their  letters  in  the  game  at 
New  Haven.  Kane  was  captain  of  the 
eleven  last  fall,  and  with  him  were  most 
of  the  1922  men  who  had  previously  play- 
ed on  the  team.    Benoni  Lockwood  and  A. 


J.  Conlon  won  their  football  letter  in  the 
Yale  game. 

Members  of  the  present  senior  c\u$ 
have  been  prominent  also  in  Harvard 
rowing.  In  its  freshman  year,  the  1922 
crew  beat  Yale  at  New  London,  and  in 
1920  L.  B.  McCagg,  Jr.,  R.  K.  Kane,  and 
Lawrence  Terry  were  on  the  Harvard 
university  crew  which  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Yale.  Last  June,  Yale  defeated 
Harvard;  McCagg,  Terry,  and  Kane  were 
in  the  eight  again,  and  G.  M.  Appleton 
stroked  it.  Appleton  is  captain  of  the 
crew  this  year;  McCagg,  Terry,  and  Kane 
will  not  row. 

The  Harvard  baseball  nine  has  been 
made  up  chiefly  of  1922  men  during  the 
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R.  R.  Higgina, 

Treasurer. 


Joseph  Alger,  Jr., 
Ivy  Orator. 


B.  F.  Jones.  Jr.. 
Orator. 
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William  Whitman.  3d.. 
Poet. 


Howard  Elliott,  Jr., 

Chorister 


W.  E.  Sedgwick. 

Odist. 


past  two  \«ar9,  and  in  each  season  Har- 
vard has  beaten  Yale;  in  1920  Harvard 
took  two  games  in  the  series  of  three,  and 
last  year  Harvard  won  two  games  in  suc- 
cession. A.  J.  Conlon,  '22,  is  captain  of 
the  nine  this  year.  The  other  seniors,  now 
veterans,  on  the  nine,  are  E.  F.  Goode, 
F.  W.  Crocker,  E.  C.  Lincoln,  H.  C.  Janin, 
L.  A.  Hallock,  and  J.  D.  Murphy. 

Harvard  hockey  also  owes  much  to  the 
class  of  1922.  The  College  has  never  had 
better  teams  than  those  of  the  past  two 
years,  on  which  several  members  of  that 
class  have  played.  In  particular,  the  team 
turned  out  in  the  season  just  ended — for 
which  the  number  of  players  on  a  team 
was  reduced  from  seven  to  six — was  re- 


garded as  about  the  best  Harvard  has  ever 
had.  The  1922  men  who  have  played  on 
the  university  hockey  team  are:  Donald 
Angier,  C.  W.  Baker,  J.  M.  Martin,  Mitch- 
ell Cratwick,  Joseph  Larocque,  Jr.,  and 
R.  R.  Higgins. 

J.  R.  Tolbert,  Jr.,  who  had  a  temporary 
connection  with  1922,  was  elected  captain 
of  the  track  and  field  team,  and  also  of 
the  basketball  team,  last  year  but  he  re- 
signed from  both  offices  when  he  decided 
to  enter  the  Law  School  this  vear.  Fiske 
Brown,  Jr.,  was  then  elected  captain  of  the 
track  and  field  team:  he  has  been  also 
captain  of  the  wrestling  team  in  1921  and 
1922.  Brown  was  second  last  spring  in 
the  hammer-throw  in  the  intercollegiate 
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meet,  andJius  developed  as  fast- in  this 
sport  ;is  ^^ootball.  Richard  Chute  Apd 
Bayard  Wharton  were  good  quarter-milers 
on  the  university  track  team  last  spring, 
l»ut  neither  is  on  the  squad  this  year. 
Other  prominent  athletes  in  the  class  are 
Malcolm  Bradlee.  captain  of  the  squa«h 
racquets  tennij*  of  1921  and  ]')22  and 
champion  of  the  university  three  years 
in  succession;  T.  C.  Pratt,  captain  of  the 
lacrosse  team  thb  year; 'Morris  Duane, 
captain  of  the  tennis  team:  Burke  Rnvce. 
captain  of  the  fencing  team  and  champion 
of  the  university.  •  • 

Melville  P.  Baker  and  A.  D.  Welton, 
Jr.,  have  been,  in  turn,  president  of  the 
Crimson.  The  editorial  chairmen  have 
been  J.  M.  Kleberg  and  Burke  Boyce;  and 
the  senior  editors  this  year  are  as  follows: 
Myles  P.  Baker,  Harold  Cabot,  G.  L.  Paine, 
Jr..  Melville  P.  Baker,  F.  T.  Pratt,  R.  A. 
Cutter.  L.  H.  Ellis.  Leonard  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Butke  Boyce,  U .  T.  Salter,  W.  R.  Brewster, 
J.  V.  R.  Bright,  D.  F.  Cameron,  O.  S. 
LHand.  A.  W,  Reynolds.  A.  B.  Hamilton, 
\^   M  Houghton.  F.  S.  Whiteside. 

At  the  senior  ele<iions  held  last  autumn 
the  class  <  let  ted  the  followinp  olTicers: 

First  Marshal,  Richmond  Keith  Kane  of  New- 
port, R.  I. 

S<*(.>n<l  MarslMl,  Jdtn  Fiake  Brown,  Jr.,  of 

Plymouih. 

Third  Marshal,  Riclrard  Chute  of  Boitoil. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Robertson  Higpns  of  Win* 

cheater. 

I»y  Orator,  Joseph  Alger.  Jr^  of  Brockton. 
Orator,  Benjamin  Fraiddin  Jonei,  Jr.,  of  At- 
lanta, Ca. 

Poet,  William  Whitman,  3d.,  of  Boston. 
Choritter,  Howard  Elliott,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City. 

Odtsi,  William  EUery  Sedfwick  of  Stock- 

bridge.  ' 
Clats  Secretary,  Myles  P.  Baker  of  CaoAridgs. 

Cla«s  Committee  -C.  C.  Macomfaer  wf  NewtoD- 
Tilk,  IL  V.  Coode  of  Boston. 

Album  Committee— HaroM  Caiwt  of  .Concord, 
F.  S.  Wliitcside  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  R.  A.  Cat* 
ter  of  SaleiQ. 

Claw  Daf  'Committee— Mitchell  Cratwick  vi 
Linwood,  N..  Y.,  A.  J.  Conlon  of  Winchester. 
Jojui  Crocker  of  Filchlmrg,  C.  A.  Ticmey  of 
Dorchester,  F.  H.  Hovey,  Jr.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
L.  B.  McCajtg,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Bid* 
>-ilie  P.  Baker  of  Wellesley  Hills. 


Twenty-eiglit  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa from  the  cla>>  of  1022  have  already 
been  chosen.  Twelve  additional  will  be 
elec.-^d  before  Class  Day,  the  names  of 
tKAsie  who  are  now  members  of  the 
cietv  follow: 

Junior  Eight— William  Allen  of  Winthrop,  John 
Bridge  of  .Simsbur)-,  Conn.,  Wesley  Goodwin 
Brocker  of  Lindstrom.  Minn..  Winslow  AW«n^ 
Duerr  of  Cornv*all-on-Hud9on.  N.  Y.,  .\]frcd  E^ra 
Miraky  of  New  York  City,  Harry  NadeU  of  Pat- 
eraon,  N.  J.,  William  Thomas  Salter  of  Milton. 
Charles  Alfred  .Spoerl  of  Woodhavcn,  N.  Y. 

Elected  This  Y'ear— Mortimer  Louis  Anson  of 
New  York  Oty,  William  RuaaeU  Barker  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  George  Clark  BeWen  of  Bnxik- 
line,  John  I^nrietlo  of  Spring  Valley,  Hi.,  I>unc«n 
Pomeroy  Ferguson  of  Newton,  Eliot  Dole  Hvlefa> 
inson  of  Lowell,  Bt  niamin  Franklin  Jones,  Jr..  of 
AtlanU,  Ga.,  Jacob  Coleman  Kelson  of  Spring- 
fidd,  Bernard  Osgood  Koopman  of  Cambridge, 
Barton  Hay  Kuhns  of  Omaha,  \Vh  ,  Mark  Falcon 
Lesees  of  Salem,  Wheeler  Glass  Lovell  of  Qevc- 
land,  O.,  Frederielc  Theodore  Pratt  of  W«ot  New- 
ton,   Edward    Roherts    of    Dorchesder.    Ge  irge 
Brooke  Robert!?  (tf  Bala.  Pa.,  Lazarus  Rubin  of 
Boston,  Daniel  Heckert  Sanders  of  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  Frederick  Temple  Sherwfwd  of  ItufTalo.  N. 
Y.,  Richard  O^-ar  Spero  of  Boston,  Otto  John 
Teegan  of  Davenport,  la.,  Benjamin  Arthur  TruH* 
man  of  Booloii,  Leonard  Wheeler,  Jr.,  of  Worces- 
ter. 

FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 
Edward  W.  Forbes.  "95,  Director  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Moaeum,  has  received  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment a«  Lecturer  on  Fine  Arts  and  has  been 
made  a  memlier  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  sad 
Sciences. 

Paul  J.  Sachs,  *00,  .Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  and  .Assistant  fNredOT  of  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum, lia«  been  pron>oled  to  .A.^sociate  Profr>>«'r. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Boston,  a  selection  of  the  plates  of 
Turner's  Liber  ,Sludi!)nim  from  the  Franci>  Bui- 
lard  Cullrciion  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  Fogg  Musenm.  Prints  of  seventy  of  the 
plati-?i  are  ^hown,  inrhi<ling  prnofs  rorre.~!<'(|  by 
Turner  and  used  by  hi»  engravers  in  completin| 
the  plates. 

RETIREMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  LYON 
I'rofes.sor  David  Gordon  I-yon,  who  will  retiie 
from  active  teaching  next  Fall  and  bec.imc  lUn- 
rock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Orienlal  1*b- 
guages.  Emeritus,  has  been  appointed  boBorttT 
Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum.  Profeaaor  Im 
was  in  large  measure  responsiUe  for  the  cNtlim 
of  ifae  Museum  and  has  direcled  It  for  SO  jrcan 
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THE  ANNUAL  COPELAND  DINNER 

At  the  end  of  the  'second  week  of 
March  came  the  annual  visit  of  Professor 
C.  T.  tiopeland  to  the  New  York  Harvard 
Club,  which  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90, 
Vice-President  of  the  Club,  in  introducing 
Professor  Copeland,  described  as  "the 
great  event  of  the  year."  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
Marclt  y,  i*rofessor  Copeland  was  mel  by 
a  delegation  from  the  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland  .\-~''()(  iai ion  who  guided  him 
safely  tlirou-:!!  the  ml.  preen,  and  gold 
lights  of  Fifth  Avenue  to  tiie  Harvard  Club 
where  he  was  greeted  by  a  group  of  his 
friends.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the 
week.  Professor  Copeland  lunched  with 
men  prominent  in  the  literary  and  dra- 
matic life  of  the  city.  On  Friday  even- 
ing, March  10,  he  read  to  an  audienoe, 
which  ( rowded  the  card  room  of  the  Har- 
vard Club,  seleitions  from  modern  prose 
and  verw*.  He  also  read  a  list  of  varied 
achievements  of  Harvard  men  during  the 
past  year,  whereby  to  some  had  come 
fame,  and  to  others,  notoriety. 

On  Saturdav  evening.  March  11,  took 
place  the  great  event  of  the  visit,  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Charles 
Townsend  Copeland  Associatimi.  About 
fifty  men  were  present.  James  F.  Curtis, 
'99.  presided.  The  other  speakers  were: 
William  A.  IS'eilson,  A.M.  '96,  formerly 
of  the  English  Department  at  Harvard  and 
now  f^i^'tl*"'  of  Smith  College  9*  Profes- 
sor John  T.  Murray,  '99,  of  the  f'nglish 
Department;  Thomas  W.  Slocum.  90; 
V^'illiam  -M.  Chadbourne,  '00;  Mr.  Haley 
Fiake,  father  of  A.  F.  C  Fiske,  10,  and 
of  Haley  Fidce,  Jr.,  *19,  both  of  whom  also 

spoke. 

President  iNcilson,  who  described  him- 
self as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  said  he  had  gone  from  Northami»- 
ton  to  New  York  especially  for  the  din- 
ner.  laid  cmpluTiis  upon  Professor  Cope- 
land's  work  as  a  teacher  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  mere  imparter  of  learning. 
Professor  Murray  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
Professor  Copeland's  gift  for  instilling  en* 
thusiasm  into  his  students. 


Sanger  R.  Steel,        and  Russell  B. 

Frye,  'IS,  sang  "The  Light  in  HoHi>  ' 
which  had  been  written  expressly  for 
the  occasion  by  Richard  Douglas.  '12, 
poet  laureate  of  the  Association,  and  set 
to  the  music  of  '*When  the  Evening  Shad* 
ows  Gather."  The  words  follow: 

The  Licht  in  Holus. 

Darkn'  fall-^  oVr  Yard  and  College, 
From  the  windows  lamplights  glean, 
High  beneath  the  eaves  of  HoUfo 

Shinrs  a  frii  ndl)  candle  lifym ; 
Men  from  f\fr\  rlai^s  anti  nation 
5>ee  that  light  and  climb  the  stair 
To  the  smoky,  book-lined  study 
And  the  master  waiting  there. 

By  the  light  of  friendahip  Munmoned, 
We  attenble  here  to  prove 
How  the  elm  of  young  affection 
Hardens  into  oak  of  love; 
Yoang  once  more  for  cheer  and  gladness 
Year  by  yrar  >c  meet  again 
In  the  olden  bonds  united — 
Hirvaid*s  sons  nnd  Copey*s  men. 

llie  following  attended  die  dinner: 

Henry  S.  Wardner.  '88;  Henry  E.  Meeker,  '89; 

Thomas  Slocum,  '90;  Jerome  D.  Greene,  "96; 
Vernon  Munroe,  '9b;  William  A.  Neilson,  .^.M. 
'%;  James  H.  Perkins,  '98;  James  F.  Curtis, 
'99;  Henry  James,  '99;  John  €.  McCall.  '99; 
W  illiam  M.  Chadbourne,  "00;  Maurice  .  Ran- 
dall, '01;  .-\lfrcd  E.  Ellis.  '02;  John  P.  Jones  02; 
Ralph  S.  Fos.s  'a3;  Samuel  A.  Welldon.  04; 
Harold  R.  Shurtleff.  '06;  Harold  C.  Washburn. 
"Ofj;  Mrnry  G.  Leach.  .\..M.  '06;  Lawrence 
Howe,  '07;  Gugy  .\.  Irving,  Jr.,  '07;  Waldo 
Peirce,  'OS;  Robert  B.  WhiHng,  "06;  David  Carb. 
*09;  Hans  von  Kaltenborn,  "09;  William  \.  Reed, 
Grad.,  '09;  Archibald  F.  C.  Fiske,  10;  Edward 
E.  Hunt,  '10;  Sanger  B.  Steel,  '11;  Curt  E.  Han* 
sen.  '12;  W.  Ko>:rr  Burlingame,  '13;  John  P. 
Brown,  '14;  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  '14;  Arthur  C. 
Smith,  14;  Rvssell  B.  Frye,  '15;  Henry  A.  Mar- 
ray,  Jr..  'IS;  A  I?  Urakr  de  Kay  '16;  Willard 
S.  Simpkins,  17;  Felix  W.  Knauth,  '18;  Richard 
Roelofs,  Jr.,  18;  Haley  Fiske,  Jr^  19;  nmicia 
D.  Perkins,  19;  Frederic  S.  Ritchie,  19;  Hdey 
Fiake;  John  P.  Gaviu 

FRESHMAN  CLASS  SMOKER 

The  fre*liman  clas*  held  ils  first  <imoker  in  the 
Harvard  Inion  ju!-t  before  the  April  recesss. 
Clark  Hodder  of  Newton,  president  of  the  dlSS, 
and  J.  H.  Child  of  Westwood,  secretary,  were  the 
speakers.  The  entertmnment  consiated  of  (wo 
motion  picture  comedies  and  profetakmal  vande- 
ville  enteitalnaient. 
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BOAT  RACES  WITH  PENNSYLVAMIA 

The  Harvard  crews  will  have  on  the 
Charles  next  Saturday  afternoon  their  first 
•competition  of  the  year  against  outside  op- 
ponents. The  university  and  second  eights 
will  row  the  Henley  distance — one  mile 
and  S50  yards — against  the  first  and  sec- 
.ond  crews  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  the  Harvard  freshmen  will 
race  the  M.  I.  T.  freshmen. 

Unless  something  unexpected  happens, 
the  three  Harvard  crews  will  be  made  up 
;as  follows: 

Umvereity  eight — Bow  and  captain,  C.  M. 
Applfton.  '22;  2.  N.  C.  Webb,  '23;  3.  B.  McK. 
Heno.  *24;  4.  R.  C.  Storey.  Jr.,  '24;  5,  C.  J. 
Hubbard.  Jr..  '24;  6.  H.  S.  Morgan,  '23;  7,  H. 

H.  Fuller,  Jr..  "23;  stroke.  Walter  Amory,  '24; 
-cox.,  E.  N.  Carson,  '24. 

Second  eight — Bow  and  captain,  S.  A.  Dun- 
can, '23;  2.  Slandish  Bradford.  '24;  3.  J.  A. 
Niokerson,  *24;  4,  A.  H.  Ladd,  Jr.,  '23;  5,  A.  L. 
Hobfton.  Jr..  '24;  6.  J.  D.  Jameson.  '24;  7.  D.  S. 
Holder.  '24;   stroke,  S.  N.  Brown.   '24;  cox.. 
S.  C.  Badger.  '23. 

Freshman  oight — Bow.  Kelley;  2.  Basselt;  3, 
Eliot;  4,  Hubbard;  5.  Johnson;  6,  Curran;  7, 
"Bolden;  stroke,  Boyden;  cox..  Heard. 

The  Harvard  crews  were  in  Cambridge 
■most  of  the  recess  and  worked  regularly  on 
ihe  river.  No  changes  have  been  made  in 
ihe  university  eight,  although,  about  ten 
<day8  ago,  when  Ladd,  one  of  the  members 
of  last  year's  crew,  came  out  again,  he 
"was  tried  for  a  day  or  two  at  number  2. 
Dr.  Howe  decided  that  the  arrangement  al- 
ready determined  was  the  best  that  could 
lie  made  for  the  Pennsylvania  race,  and 

I.  >add.  therefore,  was  moved  temporarily  to 
the  second  eight.  Ladd  went  first  to  6  and 
then  was  put  at  4  in  tlie  second  boat. 

There  have  been  other  changes  in  the 
•second  crew.  Brown  has  been  picked  for 
stroke,  and  he  has  driven  the  crew  to  its 
limit.  Hob.son.  formerly  at  7,  and  Hol- 
der, formerly  at  S,  have  changed  places, 
^Bradford  has  gone  from  6  to  2,  and  Jame- 
son from  4  to  6,  and  Hoover  has  been 
taken  out.  The  crews,  on  the  whole,  have 
made  a  fairly  good  showing  in  their  re- 
cent practice,  but  no  one  of  them  has  yet 
developed  great  speed.  There  is  no  basis 
for   comparison    with    the  Pennsylvania 


eights,  but  all  of  the  Philadelphia  crews 
defeated  Yale  a  week  ago  last  Saturday, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  visitors  are  further 
along  than  usual  at  this  season. 

Pennsylvania  rowed  against  Princeton 
and  Harvard  on  the  Charles  last  year  and 
finished  a  few  feet  behind  Harvard. 
Princeton  won  that  race  by  a  substantial 
margin,  although  Harvard  was  ahead  half 
way  down  the  course.  The  Harvard 
coaches  hope  that  this  year's  crews  will 
do  their  best  work  in  the  last  half  of  the 
race. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BASEBALL  TEAM 


r 


-A 


Captain  Conlon. 

The  Harvard  baseball  team  won  all  tii 
games  during  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
scores  follow:  April  10 — Harvard.  16: 
Northeastern,  L  April  12 — Harvard.  13; 
Middlebury,  1.  April  20,  Harvard,  4: 
Georgia  Tech.,  3.  The  first  two  games 
were  played  in  Cambridge;  the  game  with 
Georgia  Tech.  was  played  in  .\tlantJ. 
where  the  Harvard  team  practised  during 
the  spring  recess.  Another  game  with 
Georgia  Tech.,  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
April  19,  was  cancelled  on  account  of 
rain. 
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Harvard  began  to  score  in  the  first  in- 
ning of  the  Georgia  Tech.  game.  Conlon 
wmit  m  imgle,  went  to  wc<wd  on  an  «rror, 
and  came  hoow  on  Owen*s  two^baae  hit. 
h  the  fourth  inning  Jenkins  hit  into  the 
stands  for  two  bases,  and  rared  home  on  the 
next  play  when  the  Georgia  third  baseman 
missed  a  throw.  In  that  inning,  also, 
Georgia  got  four  hits,  tieing  the  score  with 
two  runs.  In  the  fifth.  Harvard  ivent 
ahead  again,  when  Lincoln  made  a  single, 
was  saerificed  to  second  by  Gordon,  and 
brought  home  by  Conlon's  two-bagger.  In 
the  seventh,  Gordon  scored  Harvard's  last 
nn.  He  singled,  took  second  on  an  error 
hf  the  Geoi|;ia  second  baseman,  stole 
third,  and  came  home  on  a  double>8teal 


when  Owen 

advanced 

to  third 

The  summary  of  the  game 

follows: 

Har\  ard. 

a.b. 

r.  b.h. 

n  n 

41.  V^a 

Liacoh,  31k 

5 

1  2 

2 

5  0 

Cordon,  r.f. 

4 

1  2 

1 

0  0 

ConJon,  t.s. 

5 

I  2 

2 

4  0 

Oven,  U». 

4 

0  1 

18 

0  1 

Murphy,  c. 

4 

0  0 

1 

0  0 

Jenkin*.  2b. 

4 

1  2 

1 

1  0 

Jadn,  li . 

3 

0  1 

1 

0  0 

HaUock.  eJ. 

3 

0  0 

I 

0  0 

Coode,  fi. 

4 

0  0 

0 

S  0 

Totil. 

36 

4  10 

27 

IS  1 

Gcowi*  Tech. 

a.b. 

r.  b.h. 

P.O. 

a.  e. 

Morgan,  3b. 

S 

0  3 

0 

3  1 

Giiia,  tA. 

4 

0  1 

2 

0  0 

Barron,  ci. 

4 

0  0 

1 

0  0 

lofram.  I.f. 

4 

1  1 

1 

0  1 

ExKrards,  lb. 

4 

0  1 

11 

0  0 

Baiun.  sft. 

4 

1  I 

2 

1  0 

HHI.  2i) 

4 

1  1 

0 

2  1 

Bralton,  c. 

4 

0  1 

10 

1  0 

ThMnpton,  pi 

3 

0  0 

0 

3  0 

(TLeifjr,  ^ 

1 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

T«ti], 

37 

3  9 

27 

10  3 

laniiigs. 

1  2 

3  4  5 

6  7 

8  9 

Harrard. 

1  0 

0    1  1 

0  1 

0  0^ 

Georgia  T«vh. 

0  0 

0    2  0 

0  0 

1  0—3 

Earned  nin? 

.  Harvard  2.  Georgia  Tech.  2.  Sac- 

rilice  hits.  Janin.  HallocI 

i.  Stolen 

bases, 

Gordon 

2,  Owen,  Jenkins,  Ingram.  Two-base  hits  (Jon- 
Ion.  Owen.  Janin,  Jenkins,  Morgan.  Threp-base 
hit.  Hill,   base  on  balls,  by  Goode  1,  by  Thonkp- 

m  I. 


THE  TRACK  TEAM 

The  Harvard  track  and  field  team  dur* 
ing  its  southern  trip  in  the  spring  recesv 
won  a  meet  with  die  University  of  Vir- 
ginia team,  69  points  to  57,  at  Charlottes* 
ville,  on  Thursday,  April  20.  In  a 
triangular  meet  between  Harvard,  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  University 
of  Virginia,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  Satur- 
day, April  22,  the  Naval  Academy  won 
deciiiively;  the  scores  were:  Naval  Acade- 
mv.  61  1-2  points;  Harvard,  32  104;  Vir- 
ginia, 29  1-1. 

Burke  won  tlie  mile  run  in  both  meets, 
and  the  half  mile  in  the  Virginia  contest, 
and  scored  fifteen  points  for  his  team. 
Whitney  scored  fourteen  points  by  win- 
ning both  the  high  and  low  hurdles  in  the 
Virginia  meet,  and  a  second  and  third 
place  in  the  triangular  meet. 

In  Saturday's  meet  the  Naval  Academy 
team  won  six  first  places  and  a  second  or 
third  place  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen 
events.  Captain  Brown  of  Harvard  won 
the  shot  put:  Gralwi(k  won  first  place  in 
the  pole  vault;  and  Jenkins,  who  had  gone 
South  with  the  baseball  team  but  appeared 
in  Annapolis  for  the  trade  meet,  won  first 
place  in  the  broad  jump. 

TENNIS  TEAM  WINS  THREE  GAMES 
The  Harvard  tennis  team  won  three  OMtches 
during  the  spring  reccM.  lost  one,  and  tied  one. 
The  score**  were:  \pri]  IS — ^Harvard.  1;  \pa- 
Ham  Hunt  Club,  1.  .\prU  17 — Harvard,  9; 
Country  Clob  of  Virginia.  0.  April  IS-^ar^ 
vard,  7;  Norfolk  Country  Qub.  2.  April  20— 
Chevy  Chase  Country  Club,  6;  Harvard,  3. 
April  22-^arvard,  8;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  1. 
The  game  scheduled  with  the  Baltiaoie  Country 
CIul)  for  April  21  was  cancelled  on  account  of 
rain. 

LACROSSE  TEAM  LOSES  TWICE 

Harvard  deifeated  Pennajrlvania  at  lacrosse,  I 
goal  to  0.  at  Philadelphia  last  Thursday,  but  lost 
hotJi  of  the  other  games  played  during  the  spring 
rcifss.  The  score*  were:  April  18.  at  Princeton 
—Princeton,  9:  Harvard,  ."i.  April  22.  at  West 
Point— I  .  S.  Military  Academy,  11;  Harvard,  3. 
Harvard  had  only  three  tries  at  the  .Army's  goal 
in  thf  pame  nn  Saturday.  The  Army  team 
scored  hve  goals  in  the  first  half  and  six  in  the 
second. 
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ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

Five  hundred  and  seventy  men  will  be 
on  the  reception  committee  to  welcome  the 
Harvard  men  who  come  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  in  Cambridge  and  Boston, 
on  June  16  and  17. 

John  W.  Hallowell.  '01.  is  cliairman  of 
the  reception  committee.  The  committee 
proposes  to  communicate  with  every  man 
who  i.*"  coming  from  a  distance  and  to  see 
that  carlv  arrangements  are  niadf  to  have 
him  entertained  by  some  member  of  his 
class  who  lives  in  or  near  Boston. 

Allston  Burr,  is  vice-chairman  of 
the  reception  committee*  which  at  present 
includes  one  member  from  earh  c  las~  from 
1865  to  1921.  Each  of  these  class  sub- 
chairmen  wilt  select  several  men  from  his 
class,  and  thus  complete  the  committee. 
The  chairmen  of  the  classes,  besides  W 
and  '01,  are  as  follows: 

WilHam  Rotch.  'br»;  C.  E.  Stratton.  "66:  J. 
R.  Carr.  t.  7,7:  \.  D.  CKan.llrr.  68:  T.  P.  B»-a!. 
'69;  C.  H.  .Swan,  70;  H,  \.  Shfpard.  "71;  \.  L 
Lincoln.  "72;  B.  H.  Dow -if.  "73;  Grorgr  \l  ig- 
glf«Korth.  *7t:  Dr.  Morton  Primr.  75;  E.  H. 
Hanlinp,  "76:  Dr  G.  W  .  \llrn.  77:  H.>nTK  Wheel- 
er. 78;  S.  C.  Bennett.  "79;  W.  \.  Gaslon.  "aO; 
E.  D.  Brandegee.  "81;  J.  W.  BoKen.  "82;  Fred- 
erick .Nichol*.  'R3;  T.  k  t  ummins.  "84:  H.  M. 
WiUiams.  *8S;  F.  C  Hood.  "86;  Dr.  EUsIm  Flafg. 
'87;  C.  R.  Pttliifer.  IH;  J.  V.*  Lund.  *90:  \.  J. 
Garceau.  "91:  Dr  F  S.  NewdU  "92;  C.  K.  Cum- 
mings.  '93;  S.  .M.  WUlianis.  "94;  .\.  J.  Peters. 
»5;  J.  J.  Hayes,  '96;  T.  B.  Gannett.  "97:  C.  C. 
Pa%>on.  "98;  F  \.  Boar.lnian.  "99;  \rthur  Drink- 
water.  "00;  Dr.  Channiog  Frothingham.  "02;  C 
S.  Praliallow.  lOS;  E  A.  Taft.  IM;  R.  H.  Oreson. 
'Or>:  F.  H.  Ne-mith.  "06:  G.  W  B.>ilr>.  07:  J. 
A.  Moir.  08;  O.  G.  Wood.  "09;  G.  F.  Gardner. 
Jr..  *10:  R.  C.  Faster.  II;  R.  S.  WHUns.  12: 
P  M  Holli^ter.  U:  K  W.  E<tabrook.  "14:  \X 
H.  Trumbull,  Jr..  "15;  Harcoart  .\morv.  Jr..  16; 
Richard  Harte.  *17;  F.  E.  Parker.  '18:  G.  C 
Bjr  lay.  19;  Fifield  Workum.  "20;  H.  H.  Faxon. 
"21. 

THE  HALE  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  ShehoB  Hale  Seho1ar»hip  in  the  Harvard 

Law  School,  founded  recentU  in  niemorv  of  Sliel- 
ton  Hair.  LL.B.  '16,  has  been  awarded  to  Roland 
H.  Peacock  of  Ficeport.  Me.,  who  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1920.  He  is  now  a  first-year 
student  in  the  Law  School. 


HARVARD  cum  OF  MlLWAtJKEE 

The  annual  meetinp  and  dinner  of  the  Har- 
vard Cluh  of  Milwaukee  were  hcki  on  March 
24  at  the  Uuimsity  Club  in  that  citjr.  The  ffll* 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  ywi: 
President.  Nfarkey  Wells,  '06;  vice-firesidait, 
Nathan  P'-r-l.<.  Jr.,  '04;  sec  retary-treaaum. 
Frederick  D.  Hansen.  '14;  executive  ooamitlec. 
George  A.  Morison.  "00.  Edwin  S.  Mack.  '91. 

The  cjub,  it  wa»  stiAed,  now  maintains  at  Har 
vard  University  an  annual  lohokrship  of  $300 
and  also  has  in  hand  pivetierilr  all  of  a  tm4 
of  II^OQO  for  the  eadownent  of  another  aoholar- 
•hipk 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  an  an- 
nual f<>otl)all  game  lo^twen  !h<'  <  harapion  col- 
lege elevens  of  the  East  and  We»t,  respective!}, 
the  game  to  be  played  in  ahemate  years  in  Chi- 
oago  and  the  F-a^t. 

The  dinner,  which  followed  the  business  meet- 
ing, was  the  most  enthnsiastie  and  hnmght  ovt  the 
largest  attendance  in  ^rar^.  Victor  L.  Brown, 
Grad.  Bus.  "09-10,  presided.    William  C  fioyden. 

president  of  the  Harvard  Ahnnd  Aasociatioii, 
was  the  special  guest.  The  other  speaker?  werf 
George  \.  Morison,  '00,  secretar)-  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs;  Professor  Karl  Young. 
A.M.  '02.  Ph.D.  '07.  ..f  the  I'niver^ity  of  Wis- 
consin; and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Holbrt«ik.  '92.  Brad- 
1<-'-  \  an  Brunt.  '08.  official  cheer-leader  of  the 
AvtiK-iated  Harvard  Clubs,  led  the  <inging  and 
cheering.  The  following  men  were  at  the  dinner: 

W  .  C.  Bovden.  A.  H.  \  ogel.  '86;  G.  A. 
Chamberlain.  '91;  A.  T.  Holbrook,  '92;  F.  C 
Thwaita.  *93:  E.  L  Richardson,  LL.B.  '95:  R.  S. 
Loring.  Dv.  ^-97;  F.  T.  Boesel,  LLB  99; 
George  .Manierre.  tO;  G.  A.  Moristm,  fJOi  E.  ft. 
Bfakely.  02;  Karl  Young.  A.M.  fttx  H.  E.  Hoi- 
l.r.M.k.  •(>?;  H.  B.  Wells.  '0.1;  Nathan  Pereh-v  Jr.. 
'M;  H.  F.  Undsay.  ^7;  Bradlee  Van  Brunt,  08: 

G.  A.  Gessaer.  Law  XW;  R.  S.  Hoar.  Ffaoci» 
W.  Dk^ey.  A.M.  09;  \  ictor  1..  Brown,  CnuL 
Bus.  yff-lO;  \  icior  Morris.  12;  P.  J.  Steams.  '13; 
F.  D.  Hansen.  *14;  E.  P.  Allia.  *15:  C.  F.  IMrr. 
'1.1 :  R  F  MacAllister.  Law  'l.Vl?:  H.  F.  Mana 
"16;  H.  B.  Cuurteen.  "17;  IL  E.  Norris,  Jr„  '17; 

H.  A.  Hartman.  LLB.  *I7;  Ralph  Sdieefcer.  18: 
^ .  \ .  Daufherty.  "20;  R.  A.  Googin.  Crad.  Bm. 
"19-20. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  KANSAS 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  met  on  Satordsf. 
April  8.  at  the  Unhrenity  Club  of  Topeka.  It 

was  M.it-d  t  1  -separate  tlie  Harvard  CIuli  of  Kan 
sas  from  the  Kansas  City  Harvard  Club  and  tbr 
fonner  club  elected  the  following  eCcers:  IVrs- 
ident.  Herl>ert  Feis*.  *16.  of  l^wrence;  vice  prf»- 
ident.  .\llen  W.  Hinkel.  "08,  of  WichiU;  secrrtan, 
J.  R.  Burrow.  Jr..  '19,  CcBlrd  Tnut  Co..  Topdka. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  dob  «91  be  hfU 
at  Lawrence. 
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1902  DINNERS 
In  anticipatiuii  uf  the  2()t)i  rt-uiiuni  of  the  <  lass 
of  1902,  Hanrard  College,  the  member «  »(  the 
class  are  having  a  series  of  dinner>i  thi^  spring. 
Two  have  been  held— iMarch  17  and  April  7 — al 
the  Boston  Hairavd  Club.  The  foUowhag  men 
have  attrnded: 


F.  barren  Adams 
C.  E.  Aldrich,  Jr. 
William  T.  Anna 
F.  R.  Ayer 
Guy  Bancroft 
S.  Lrwis  Barlmur 
Walter  D.  Brooks 
H.  J.  Brown 
r.ml  M.  Brown 
M.  K.  Biownell 
Frank  C.  Carter 
Merrill  E.  Champion 
William  F.  Chase 
Warren  H.  Child 
Bortle  n  Covel 
R.  J.  Cram 
E.  Rnaadl  Davol 

J.  F.  Dwinell 
WiUiam  D.  Eaton 
K<  B«  Gnciton 
Frederick  I.  Emery 
W.  B.  Emmons 
J.  S.  Farlow 
Nathaniel  W.  Faxon 
George  S.  Forbes 
Channing  Frothingham 
Walter  S.  Gieraach 


Dfinald  Crppft 
Ralph  T.  Hale 
J.  B.  Hardon 

D.  L.  Hartt 

A.  B.  Hathaway 
Gordon  Hutchlns 
C  P.  Kendall 
Henry  S.  Knowles 

T.  C.  Knovsles 

W.  Clarence  Lodge 
AWa  Morrison 

Arthur  H.  Morse 

B.  H.  Pierce 
L  W.  Rand 
Carlisle  Re«*d 

E.  P.  Richardson 
Frank  M.  Sawlell 
Earnest  E.  Smith 
Frank  £.  Sweetier 
Phttip  H.  SHvesler 
P.  W.  Thomson 

H.  C  Thomdikc 
R.  B.  Whitney 

n<-!ano  Vl'ipht 
liold.  n  l\  \(illiams 
Alfred  Winwr 
William  B.  Wood 


The  next  dinner  will  be  early  in  May,  prob- 
ably at  a  country  club  near  Bo-^ton.  Announce- 
ment wiU  be  made  later. 

The  members  of  the  cU»«  of  1902  who  live  in 
or  near  Chicago,  have  a  luncheon  every  Fridav 
in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  La  Sill  liotr-t  in 
that  city.  Menbers  of  the  class  who  happen  to 
be  in  Chicafo  are  invited  to  attend  these  lunch- 
eons. * 


HARVAIU)  CLUB  OF  SYRACUSE 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  held  a 
dinner  at  the  University  Club  of  that  city  on 

Weilnes<lay,  Nfarch  27.  in  lioiMr  of  Or,  Charles 
Peabody.  Curator  of  European  Archaeology  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard.  Twenty-five 
Har>'ard  men  were  presient.  .\fter  the  dinner 
Dr.  Peabody  gave  a  lecture  on  '"Art,  Primitive 
and  Prehistoric"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Syra- 
cu*»-  .Xrchaeological  Society. 

Thf  officers  of  the  Syra<  ii"-  Harvard  Chih  fnr 
the  <  urrent  year  are:  Presidf-nt,  Dr.  H.  <i. 
Lorkf.  HI;  vice-president.  F.  P.  Wcslcott.  '9H: 
secretary-treasurer,  Jame»  Cooper.  "IH,  1921  W. 
Genesee  St,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


1920  CLASS  ASSOCIATION 

On  liiurMiay,  April  20.  at  the  Boston  (^ity 
Club,  at  the  regular  monthly  Inncliaon  of  the 
class  of  1920.  an  association  compo!«ed  of  the 
class  mcndters  an<l  to  be  known  a»  the  "Harvard 
1920  Qass  Association  of  Boston"  was  formed. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  a 
very  simple  instrument  covering  the  bare  de- 
tails of  the  a!t»ociation.  sets  forth  as  follows  the 
objects  of  the  organization: 

*^nscH>u8  of  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained by  continuing  tho<«  associations  formed 
in  College,  the  value  of  good  felloirship  as  fo«* 
tered  by  class  loyalty  and  the  spirit  of  devotion 
til  the  CoIIfg!",  and  with  a  dfterminalinn  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  class  of  1920,  to  keep 
in  close  assoeiation  its  members,  to  hold  com- 
meniiiratiiins  and  acti>  itit-is  such  a*  niav  h-- 
judged  suitable  and  on  such  occasions  as  shall 
be  determined  by  those  duly  elected  or  appointed 
to  make  such  decision*,  we.  the  mftnlifrs  of  ihi- 
class  of  Harvard  1920.  whose  signatures  are 
aSxed  hereunto,  assembled  at  the  Boston  City 
Club  on  Thursdax.  the  20th  day  of  April.  1922. 
do  constitute  our^flves  an  association  to  be  known 
as  the  Harvard  1920  (^lass  Association  of  Boston." 

The  following  officers  of  !hi-  \ -•.(><•!;<! ion  were 
elected  for  1922-23:  Pre^ideni.  Uonald  Holl)nH>k; 
vice-preaidenl.  Thomas  S.  Woods,  Jr.;  secretary- 
treasurer.  Benjamin  .S.  Blanchanl;  executive 
committee:  Frederic  C.  Church,  Jr.,  Robert  G. 
Stone.  Norman  H.  White,  Jr„  Robert  W.  Em> 
mons,  3d. 

1904  NEW  YORK  DINNER 

A  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1901. 
Harvard  College,  who  live  in  or  near  New  York 
City,  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club  there  on 

April  l^.     Till-  f.>Ili>wini:  men  were  pre-enl: 

A.  A.  Ballantine,  H.  H.  Bennett,  John  Daniels. 
H.  C  Davidson,  C  G.  Dodge.  H.  T.  Eaton.  C. 

A.  Gariield.  L.  f).  Hall,  W.  M.  Hall.  \m,-<  Hig- 
gins,  R.  T.  Holt,  J.  R.  Howard,  Jr.,  D.  H.  Lester. 
R.  W.  Lynn.  H.  H.  Noyes,  Harold  Otis.  J.  C.  R. 

Palmer.  E.  M  Ral>.'n..M,  H.  R.  ,S,-d>r^vi.k.  T.  \. 
Silver,  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  R.  S.  Wallace,  S.  A. 
WeMon,  Owen  Winston. 

^fo*t  (if  the  men  spoke  briefly  and  informally. 
The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  ckas  in  New 

York: 

Harold  Otis.  C.  G.  l>odge.  H.  T.  Eaton,  Fay 
Ingalls.  R.  T.  Holt.  H.  R.  Sedcwiek. 

INGERSOLL  LECTURE 
The  Ingersoll  Le«'lure  on  the  Immortality  of 
Man  will  be  jclvi-n  l>>  H>  v.  Kirsopp  Lake,  Winn 
Profosor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  Emerson 
1)  on  Monday  afternoon.  May  8.  at  five  o'clock, 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
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THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  GOOD  FMDAY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi  lletin: 

Undergraduates  are,  as  a  rule,  a  fairly 
uncultivated  type,  but  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  dut  even  they  should  ao  far  dis- 
regard the  amenities  attaching  to  certain 
aspects  of  life  as  to  plan  for.  advertise, 
and  perform  iji  public,  a  light  farce  on  the 
evening  of  Good  Friday.  The  day  com* 
memorates  an  historic  event  which,  to 
countless  thousands  of  civilized  people, 
stands  out  as  the  greatest  tragedy  of  hu- 
man history.  It  has  been  so  regarded  by 
millions  of  our  race  for  more  than  nine* 
teen  centuries.  The  lapse  of  time,  so  far 
from  mitigating  this  conviction,  has  deep- 
ened and  intensiheii  it.  The  significance 
of  Good  Friday  is  increasingly  recognized 
today,  not  hy  the  religious  world  only,  but 
by  the  husincss  and  the  social  world  as 
well.  He  who  disregards  it  writes  him- 
self down  a  heathen.  Yet  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club  sees  fit  to  do  more  than  merely 
ignore  or  disregard  it.  As  a  member  of  the 
Pudding,  I  venture  to  protest  against  such 
careless  indifference  to  Christian  feeling 
and  opinion.  If,  among  those  who  lake 
part  in  or  witness  the  comedy  to  be  pre* 
sented  by  the  Club  on  Good  Friday,  there 
i*;  not  one  ^vim  sees  the  unfitness  of  the 
thing,  it  augurs  ill  for  the  College. 

William  C.  Stlrcis,  '84. 
April  10,  1922. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bl  LLF.TlN: 

The  spirit  of  my  recent  letter  about  the 
Glee  Club  has,  I  see,  been  nusbterpreted 
by  Mr.  Shattuck  in  your  isMie  of  April  13. 
1  regret  this  fad  exceedinglv.  ^ince  \\r. 
Shattuck  is  one  of  those  to  whom  1  and 
all  other  Harvard  men  who  thoroughly 
approve  the  present  policy  of  the  Glee 
Oub  have  cause  to  he  most  grateful.  Let 
me  restate  seriously  what  I  fear  was  put 


too  frivolously  in  my  previous  communict- 

tion. 

Dr.  Davison  is  trying,  openly  and  un- 
equivocally, to  make  of  the  Harvard  Glee 
Qttb  a  choral  organization  of  the  first 

order.  Already  he  has  succeeded  to  a 
degree  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  H*" 
can  continue  his  success  only  by  huidmg 
resolutely  to  the  course  he  has  b^un  to 
sail.  It  is  greatly  to  Harvard's  advantage 
that  he  should  so  (onliniie.  This  inevit- 
ably means  that  he  and  the  nienilxTs  of 
the  club  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  sugges- 
tions that  they  devote  time  during  rehear- 
sals, already  crowded  full,  to  work  on  the 
old  college  songs. 

Musicians  and  lovers  of  music  who  have 
heard  the  club  sing  know  that  its  work 
so  rare,  so  inestimably  valuable  in  the  in* 
culcation  of  high  ideals  in  music,  that  noth- 
ing ought  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
it.  Graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  swayed 
by  considerations  of  saitiment  whicb  are 
entirdy  natural,  are  frequently  disappoist* 
ed  not  to  hear  from  the  club  those  gay 
and  clever  ditties  which  they  recollect  with 
affection  as  having  diverted  and  cheered 
them  during  their  collie  days.  One  tiS 
them,  Mr.  Jackson,  asks,  very  patiently 
and  reasonahlv,  why  we  cannot  have  both 
light  college  songs  and  classical  music 
from  the  Glee  Club, — and  this  broadmind- 
edness  on  Mr.  Jackson*s  part  causes  me  at 
once  to  offer  him  my  apologies  for  seem* 
ing  to  place  him  among  the  un regenerate. 
The  best  answer  to  this  query  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Shattudc*8  letter,  for  it  is  a  bril- 
liant idea  that  the  College  as  a  whole  shall 
be  taught  the  college  songs  while  the  Glee 
Club  is  left  free  to  specialize  in  music 
which  its  stricter  training  fits  it  to  sing. 

In  short,  I  would  still  say  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son, though  this  time  most  earnestly  in- 
stead of  jocularly,  that  the  graduate  him 
self  should  sing;  instead  of  passively 
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listening  to  the  Glee  Club  or  the  Alumni 
Chorus  on  Class  Day,  let  him  be  one  of 
the  diorus*  let  him  take  part,  and  by  all 

means  let  him  he  pivon  the  songs  he  wants 
to  sinfT,  some  of  which,  like  "General 
Grant"  and  "Up  the  Street,"  are  not  such 
bad  mnsK,  eidier.  But  the  Glee  Club  oc» 
cupies  already  a  position  of  high  repute 
in  the  musical  world.  Harvard  alumni 
oiipht  to  think  of  it  with  special  pride,  to 
remember  the  sacrifices  which  its  members 
make  and  the  diadpline  whidi  they  will- 
tngly  undergo  in  order  to  sing  with  finish 
and  distinction.  They  should  not  de- 
mand of  it  services  which  they  can  per* 
fectly  well  perform  for  themselves. 

Donald  N.  Tweedy,  *12. 

THEY  WANT  SOME  "ROUGH  STUFF* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Broun  is  mistaken.  Yale  has  not 
usurped  Harvard's  *1ii^-brow'*  raprenui- 

cy.    He  will  admit  it  if  he  attended  the 

Harvard  Glee  (?)  Club  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  on  April  17.  That 
affair  was  about  as  gleeful  as  a  funeral. 
It  had  nodiing  whatever  to  rectmunend  it 
but  rigid  discipline,  mechanical  perfec* 
tion,  and  one  good  solo  tenor  voice.  Those 
almost  inanimate  vocalists  even  had  to 
await  their  master's  signal  before  arising 
to  adcnowledge  what  applause  they  oc- 
casionally got. 

The  hall  was  full  of  Harvard  men  with 
their  families,  all  anxious  to  welcome  a 
Harvard  Glee  Club.  They  did  not  want 
any  Mendelasc^  ehorus.  They  wanted  to 
see  and  hear  some  enthusiastic,  rollicking 
boys  out  for  a  good  time,  and  to  hear  some 
of  the  songs  that  they  themselves  had 
bulclmed  when  diey  woe  cutting  lectures 
in  Economics  and  E^lidi  A  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harvard  Square.  A  group  of  middle- 
aged  f:ra(hiates  sent  a  note  up  to  the  baton- 
wielder  asking  him  to  run  in  a  few  real 
college  songs;  but  the  nearest  they  got  to 
sentiment  or  goodfellowship  was  some 
Finnish  student  songs!  And  the  printed 
program  was  not  varied  one  iota. 

Let  these  people  have  a  Harvard  Chorus. 
if  yon  please,  but  when  Harvard  sends  to 


young  men  out  to  the  haunts  of  its  Phil- 
istine alumni  not  residing  in  Boston,  we 
hope  it  gives  us  a  glee  club,  either  with 
or  without  voices,  but  with  plenty  of  Har- 
vard spirit.  We  don't  care  much  what  it 
is,  so  long  as  it  is  ''Johnny  Harvard"  and 
all  tlie  rest  of  the  old  ''rough  stuff.'* 

To  misquote  Owen  Wister  in  **Tlie  Vir* 
pinian,"  it  is  sometimes  good  to  be  empty 
of  ideas  (education  or  learning)  but  full 
of  sentiment. 

H.  C.  LAKtif,  *94. 

ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  SPORTS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Last  January,  while  reading  the  very 
interesting  annual  report  of  PSresideat 
Lowell,  I  came  across  the  foUowiiig  tf»  re 
"Athletic  Sports": 

**That  intercollegiate  matches  have  a 
distinct  value  hi  stinnlating  sports,  whidi 
are  the  best  form  of  physical  exercise  in 
youth,  few  people  would  be  inclined  to 
deny ;  but  the  single  boat  race  between  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  on  the  Thames,  and 
the  cricket  match  between  those  univer« 
sities,  supplemented  in  each  case  by  a 
series  of  intramural  contests,  has  been 
enough  to  stimulate  unflagging  interest  in 
those  sports  among  the  students.  Judging 
from  die  effect  of  the  race  at  New  London 
one  may  ask  whether  or  not  the  same  plan 
would  be  sufficient  in  football." 

I  see  but  little  value  in  the  comparison 
between  our  American  and  Ae  English* 
universities  with  reference  to  thdr  ath- 
lelir  schedules.  Different  conditions,  dif- 
ferent customs,  different  people.  But 
since  it  has  been  made,  I  have  been  able 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ltmdon  Fidd 
to  (  htain  a  list  of  the  Eoflish  contests 
whicii  I  assume  to  be  correct: 

A  question  asked  by  a  Boston  (U.  S.)  cor* 
respondent,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Leeds,  is  of  so 
much  general  intere&t  that  we  have  reph'ed  to  it 
here.  He  says:  "I  should  like  a  list  of  all  the 
events  In  which  there  is  coin  petition  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  rrfer  to  all  major 
and  minor  sporls.  I  should  kke  also  a  list  of  the 
numbar  of  footbol)  and  crieket  games  and  row 
ing  races  in  which  either  one — say  Oxford — 
takes  part  in  one  year.  I  do  not  ask  for  any 
toMcs  or  resolis,  but  merely  the  nnndter  of  aaeh 
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events  by  the  'Varsity  teams,  so  many  football 
and  cricket  matohea,  etc^  ioolnding  all  oompeti- 
ton.  My  object  in  this  request  is  to  compare 
the  nimiber  of  sporting  events  entered  into  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  those  of  Harvard 
and  Yale."  We  give  below  a  amnniary  of  events 
at  Cambridge.  An  (Maud  unnmaxT  iroidd  be 
almo^u  the  >uime,  except  that  only  a  half  blue  it 
jiven  for  hockey. 
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Please  note  the  number  of  football 
malsheft— twenty-eight  rugby  and  twenty 
soccer.  Also  please  bear  in  mind  that  a 
cricket  match  always  lasts  one  day,  fre- 
quently two  days,  and  sometimes  three 
days.  I  suppose  their  twenty-five  hodcey 
matches  to  be  field  hockey.  I  bdieve  Aey 
go  to  Switaerland  for  their  ke  hockey. 
They  have  a  seripf?  of  rowing  races  in  each 
term,  spring,  autumn,  and  also  at  Hen- 
ley; dm  races  take  vp  several  days  and 
«  large  number  of  crews  compete.  Our 
class  races  correspond  to  these.  The  so- 
called  intramural  contests  were  tried  out 
at  Harvard  in  the  seventies  and  proved  to 
be  unsatisfactory  and  were  abandoned. 
The  incentive  for  competition  was  lack- 
ing. The  F.Tiplish  universities  seem  to  be 
very  lilteral  in  their  attitude  toward  sport. 
L^t  us  stand  up  straight,  but  not  lean 
over  backwards. 

Hbrbbrt  C.  Lbbds,  TT. 

Boston. 


QUALITY  NOT  QUANTmr 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

The  article  by  Dean  Donham  of  the  Bus- 
iness School  in  the  last  issue  on  the  pauc« 
ity  of  dormitory  space  in  Cambridge  and 
the  relations  of  the  graduate  students  to 
the  Coll^  was  most  interesting.  Appar- 
ently even  the  College  is  short  on  *»a****'*c 
facilities:  whirli  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  kind  uf  men  we  are  getting  in  such 
quantities. 

Are  they  the  Innd  of  men  who  are  going 
lo  get  anything  worth  while  out  of  the  Col- 
lege? Of  the  men  in  the  Army  tested  by 
the  intelligence  tests  it  was  found,  1  be- 
lieve, diat  only  11  per  cent,  had  mentality 
enough  to  get  to  college  at  all  and  only  4 
per  cent,  had  sulhcient  intelligence  to  get 
anything  out  of  it  when  they  got  there. 

In  New  York  last  fall  we  were  informed 
that  30  per  cent,  of  the  fredunan  class 
were  Asiatic  Of  descended  from  Asiatics. 
If  all  these  were  excluded  would  there  not 
be  enough  space  for  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans? 

Let  me  urge  the  good  Dean  not  to 
worry  about  the  Law  School.  There  is 
there  a  collection  of  the  most  competent 
yuuiig  men  in  the  world.  They  are  not  in- 
terested In  living  but  in  learning.  They 
have  an  astonishing  system  of  law  cluhs 
to  which  every  man  mav  belong  if  he 
wishes.  There  are  enough  for  all.  If  tliey 
are  pressed  for  space  at  the  moment  it  may 
not  be  a  bad  thing.  The  limits  of  the  siae 
of  a  class  in  which  the  Socratic  method 
can  be  used  to  advantage  are  reached 
early,  and  have  long  been  passed  in  tlie 
Sdiool.  Hie  only  salvation  of  the  School 
b  to  crowd  the  weaker  men  oat  entirely. 

There  are  too  many  lawyers  anyway. 

The  Business  School  is  another  matter. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  business  men 
and  bankers  must  have  recreation  and  so- 
ciability. Besides,  the  relation  of  business 
men  and  lawyers  is  a  good  deal  that  of 
COW'S  and  farmers.  One  reason  there  are 
too  many  lawyers  is  that  there  are  too  few 
business  men. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  they 
teach  in  the  Business  School,  but  whatever 
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it  i<.  it  is  certainly  disniavin*i  to  have  io  <ro 
to  the  hasfmcnl  of  Lawrrm  r  and  the  cellar 
of  the  Union  to  gvl  it,  with  only  Pierce  to 
rooit  to  for  daylight  work.  Ten  years 
«go  Pierce  wu  inhabited  by  a  curious 
clan  of  engineers  vAm  associated  with  each 
other  at  the  summer  camp  at  Squam  Lake 
vhere  ordinary  mortals  met  them  in  a  fev- 
erish attempt  to  make  up  conditions. 

I  esmestly  suggest  that  the  housing 
problem  he  met  by  making  Harvard  a 
i  drder  place  to  get  into  and  a  harder  place 
to  stav  in.  once  admitted.  If  int»dlip;pnce 
tests  and  general  information  examinations 
could  be  devised  which  would  eliminate 
the  professional  scholar  and  examination 
[)a«»r  from  the  Faculty  and  the  students, 
thf  perfsonru'l  vsould  he  reduced  to  reason- 
able bounds  and  the  prestige  of  tlie  Uni- 
vtTsity  would  soar.  This  fever  for  size  is 
no  good.  What  we  want  is  quality. 

George  W.  Martin*  *10. 

New  York  Qty. 

STUDY  THE  BOY;  THEN  THE  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buli.ftin: 

As  a  graduate  who  has  been  engaged 
in  educational  work,  both  private  and 
public,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

century  I  have  read  with  interest  the  vari- 
ous articles  in  the  Bulletin  from  time  to 
time  by  my  confreres  in  this  field.  Not 
only  have  the  recent  articles  by  my  friend, 
Shiriey  Kerns,  '96,  interested  me,  but 
jIso  the  comments  thereon  1)\  Dean 
Hiilnips  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
ation.  t<»;jether  with  Mr.  Kerns's  rejoinder 
III  a  late  i^sue.  These  articles  all  clearly 
pout  to  one  fact,  at  least,  namely,  that  the 
profession  of  edncatimial  engineer  is  an 
citiemeiy  important  one.  Moreover, 
many  persons  not  wholly  disinterested  in 
etlucational  matters  are  prone  to  ride  this 
or  tliat  iiobby,  often  omitting  what  is 
sometimes  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  case. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  frequently 
3*kpd  to  recommend  a  suitable  school  for 
jorae  hoy  or  girl.  At  first  the  temptation 
is  to  run  over  tlie  names  of  a  number  of 
good  schools,  including,  of  course,  both 


public  and  private  institutions,  specifying 
some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  Long  experience,  however,  has 
convinced  me  that  Ais  method  of  pro* 
cedure  is  premature  and  fundamentally  il- 
logical. The  first  natural  step  in  edu- 
cational diagnosis  should  invariably  be, 
I  believe,  a  determined  eflfort  to  learn,  by 
personal  contact  if  possible,  the  prospec- 
tive pupil*s  character,  mental  type,  etc. 
The  more  accurately  and  intimately  this 
is  done,  the  better.  The  problem  of  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  school  may  then  be 
attacked  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  mutual 

misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Kerns  and 
Dean  Holmes,  the  latter  seems  to  have 
ridden  his  hobby  to  the  practical  exclus- 
ion of  the  vital  point  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. He  says  a  good  deal  about  **a'* 
boy,  '*their**  sons,  *Srast  majority  of 
American  boys,**  **no  parent  who  cares 
for  Ameriean  ideals."  efr..  hut  not  a  word 
about  the  hoy.  There  is  refuge,  however, 
for  Mr.  Kerns  on  this  point  in  his  use  of 
such  expressions  as  ''comprehend*'  the 
boy's  "nature."  "study"  his  "needs,"  "an- 
ticipate"  his  "temptations,"  "help"  him 
"to  discover  particular  aptitudes,"  and 
"win"  his  "confidence."  Ideals  such  as 
these  show  the  real  educator  whose  sound 
advioe  to  parents  to  "keep  their  heads** 
may  well  fold  its  corollary  in  the  advice  to 
parents  to  study  and  "learn"  the  heads  of 
their  children. 

After  all,  the  rural  schooluia  am  who 
told  of  "learning"  her  pupils  was  Inad- 
vertently using  good  EnglUi? 

Andrew  Oliver,  *91. 

Boston. 

DUDLEIAN  LECTURE 

Tlir  Trustffs  of  the  Dudleian  Lecture*  have 
.ippointt-d  Rfv.  Willard  Learoyd  Sperry,  Aftsoci- 
ate  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  at  Andover 
Theoktfical  Seminary  and  Bfinister  of  the  Central 
Conprepational  (ifturcli,  FUinton,  to  pivc  llif  Dud- 
Idan  Lecture  for  the  current  academic  year.  The 
subject  wiU  be  ^The  Present  Datlss  of  liie  Chris- 

tian  Minister.**  The  lectiir*'  will  he  piven  in  the 
Quiet  Room,  Harvard  Union,  Monday  evening. 
May  I,  at  8  o*dock. 
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DEAN  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL 
Dr.  G.  Harold  Edgell,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts,  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Sclmol  of  Arrhi 
lecture.  He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
next  fall. 

Professor  Ei^ell  is  not  an  architect,  but 
his  work  as  a  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
art  has  made  him  familiar  whh  tlie  pro- 
fession taught  in  the  school  of  which  he 
will  become  the  administrative  head.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1909. 
From  1910  to  1912  he  was  a  fellow  in 
Renaissance  Studies  at  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  In  1913  he 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Harvard. 
In  1914  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts  and  he  has  rfTontlv 
been  appointed  Associate  Professor.  In 
1920  he  lectured  on  the  history  of  Italian 
Art  at  the  Classical  School  in  Rome,  which 
meanwhile  had  been  merged  with  the 
American  Academy.  He  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  the 
Choice  of  Electives  and  a  member  of  the 
Admhiiatrative  Board  of  Harvard  College. 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  VeAodf  MttseuB  of  Aneriean  Archaeo- 
logy and  Ethnology  and  the  Department  of  An- 
thropology o(  the  Faculty  of  Art*  and  Sciences 
aniMHtnce  Aree  irablie  leetaiea,  illustrated  with 
rollcrtion!*  and  lantern  slide?,  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  4  P.  M.  The  lecturers  their  subjects, 
and  the  date*  of  the  lectures  are: 

Friday.  April  28— Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  Curator 
of  SouthweBtcm  Archaeology.  "Basic  Cinliu- 
tions  in  the  Southwest,"  describing  the  coining  of 
agriculture  into  the  Southwestern  part  of  the 
Unite<l  Statr^  and  tracing  the  life,  art,  and  de- 
sign of  tlie  basket-makers  and  cliff-dwellers. 

Friday.  May  5— Dr.  Charlea  Peabody,  Curator 
of  European  Archaeology,  "Art  Prehistoric  and 
Primitive,"  setting  forth  the  art  of  the  upper  pal- 
eolithic period  in  Soathem  France  and  compar- 
ing those  eariy  efforts  with  the  drawings  made 
by  children  today. 

Fnday,  May  12— Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  Curator  of 
Mexican  Atehaeology,  "Maya  Art"  as  revealed  in 
ivceni  ei^oratioaa  In  Yucatan. 

Graduate  School  of  BusioMa 

Albert  J.  Hettinger,  Jr  .  ha?  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  (d  Business  Sutislica  in  the 
Haivard  Giuduale  School  of  Buaiiieas  Adminis- 
tration. 


CALENDAR 

Frioay,  April  28. 

Lecture  on  "Basic  Civilizations  in  the  South- 
west," by  Dr.  \.  \.  Kidder,  curator  of  South- 
western Archaeology,  Peabody  Museum,  4  P.  M. 

Freshman  !>eli,ite.  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  Cam- 
bridge, }lar>ard  vs.  Princeton  at  Pnncelon. 
Satirday.  April  29. 

Harvard  Teachers"  Association,  annual  meet- 
ing. Morning  session  at  9.45  in  Sanders  Theatre; 
luru-heon  in  the  Union  at  1  P.  M.  Vaiiooi 
speakers  on  the  financing  of  higher  education. 

Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Massachusetts  .Agikal- 
tiual  0>llege,  Soldiers  Field. 

Crew,  Harvard  vs.  Pennsylvania,  fit«t  and  aec- 
ond  crews,  at  Cambridge;  Harvard  fioluDea  tt, 
M.  L  T.  fauhtwan. 

SoaDAY,  .\PRIL  30. 

Appleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  ML,  preadier. 
Rev.  William  Coleman  BiUing,  ministar  of  the 
Second  BapUat  Church,  Sl  Loaia»  Mo. 

Lecture  on  The  Toxfat-tntitmiin  Phiiectioa 

against  Diphtheria,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Caslleroan, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Longwood  Ave.,  Boaton, 
4  P.  M. 

Monday.  May  1. 

'Dudieian  Lecture  for  1921^  by  Rev.  WiSaid 
LMroyd  Sperry.  Aaeoeiate  Ptofeoaor  of  Praelicri 
Theology  at  .Andover  Tlieological  Seminary  and 
Minister  of  the  CepUal  Congregational  Church, 
Boaton.  SiAject,  'The  Ptaoent  Datiaa  ti  the 
Chriatlan  Minister."  Harvard  Unioa,  8  P.  M. 
WniiiEaoAy,  May  3. 

Baeeball,  Harvud  vt.  Bowdoia,  at  Cambridge. 
THuasoAY,  May  4 

Tennia,  Harvard  vs.  Colgate,  at  Cambridge; 
Friday,  May  5. 

Lecture  on  ".\rt  Prehistoric  and  Primitif(i' 
by  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Curator  of  European 
Archaeology,  Peabody  Museum,  4  P.  M. 

lacrosse.  Harvard  vs.  Cornell,  at  Ithaca. 

Lecture  on  "The  Nature  of  Ught,"  bj  Profcf> 
sor  Theodore  Lyman,  Director  aif  ths  Jcfemn 
Physical  UboratoiT,  JeffenoD  Pbyaical  Libora- 
tory,  8  P.  M. 

Satcroay,  May  6. 
Baseball,  Haiiranl      Catholic  UaEvcnity,  at 

Cambridge. 

Crew,  Harvard  vs.  Annapolis  va.  Princeton,  at 
Cambridge. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Hobart,  at  Geneva. 

Tennia,  Harvard  va.  TOiana,  at  Cambridge 
StJMBAT,  May  7. 

Appleton  Chapel  Servke,  11  A,  preacher. 
Rev.  Francis  John  MdConndl,  Biahop  of  Ae 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Lecture  on  "Effecta  of  Nutrition  upon  Tooth 
Dovelopment,"  (with  lantern  demoiiatntiaa)  by 
Dr.  Percy  R.  Howe.  Harvard  Mescal  Schoal, 
Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Thtt  Almuii  AMoeUtioB  oa  reqoMt  will  giM  the  wMraww  of  Hurard  nMa. 


'B6— Henry  L.  Cammann'a  addreM  i«  7  Sutton 
Plaee,  New  Yevic  Cfty. 

'86 — iAlanson  B.  Houghton  uiled,  April  I,  on 
the  "Olympic"  to  take  op  his  duties  as  Ambaiea- 
dor  to  Germany. 

^90— Philip  S.  Parker,  who  was  recently  re- 
Wfrted  to  the  Brooldine  board  of  selectmen*  has 
bfen  re-elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

'91— William  A.  MuUer  was  married  at  Ar* 
lington,  Mass^  April  20.  1922,  to  Mi«s  Marion 
QmrchilL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill  will  live  at 
Bl  Msssschnsetts  Ave„  Arlington. 

'94 — Albert  E.  Bailey.  Professor  of  Religious 
Att  and  Archaeology  at  Boston  University,  has 
rsecBlly  pdbliolied  "The  Use  of  Art  in  Religious 
Education^  through  the  Ahiflgdon  Press,  New 
Yorii  and  Cincinnati. 

^I-Edward  K.  Rsncf.  K  M.  '95,  PkD.  (Mnn- 
ich)  '00,  Proff*-or  Latin  and  Curator  of 
Manuscripts  at  Harvar.i  I'niversity,  has  recently 
published  two  paper-*.  Tlif  first  is  entitled  "J 
and  I  in  Milton's  Latin  Script"  printed  in  Modern 
Philology,  Vol.  XIX.  No.  .3.  February,  l')22:  an.l 
ihc  second  is  entitled  "Milton  in  Rustication" 
rinied  in  Studies  in  PkUology,  Vol.  XDC,  No. 
■I  ^pril.  1922. 

"95 — Frederick  S.  Lighthall  was  married  in 
Sl  James  Chmeh.  Chicago.  May  14b  1921,  to 
^Irv  Jiinithan  ^'<>rth  Jack^mi  of  that  city. 
Ughtltall  s  address  is  216  Dewitt  St.,  Syracuse, 
NY. 

•)>  Crjrc  Trou bt ill;-'"'  ^Vani'  >,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  H.  Yeames,  A.M.  '96,  of  Hobarl 
Csllege.  died  at  her  hone  in  Genera,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  6.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  J.  T. 
Trovlnldge. 

'K— Winslow  H.  Herschel  has  been  appointed 
I  member  of  the  business  cycle  committee  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Sori.-tie*.  The 
committee  is  in  charge  of  a  program  for  com- 
piling information  from  the  industrial  centres  of 
the  I  niied  .'States  to  be  used  in  a  further  study 
of  unemployment  and  business  depression. 

'97— The  address  of  George  B.  Hanaran  is  299 
Madiw.n  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

*97— Edwin  W.  Rich,  M.D.  '00,  lieutenant 
«>looel.  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Jay,  Governor*  I<«land,  New  York. 

'9J~W.  Herman  Sides  is  in  the  export  depart- 
■Mat  of  the  Emery  A  Beers  Co.,  Inc.,  Broadway  at 
24tl,  <;rrr,.t.  New  York  Cilv. 

'9>-Robert  MoC.  Marsh,  A.M.  '00.  LL.B. 
(Cshnnhia)  '03,  Ims  been  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  Snprenw  Coart  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Marsh  has  practised  law  in  New  York  City 
since  1906,  nnd  lias  also  been  active  in  poKHcal 

affairs. 

'OO— Robert  W.  Bliss  is  Third  Assistant  Sec> 
retary  of  State  at  Washington. 

'00— ^  illiam  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  is  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  WcHtern  European  affairs  in  tlie  State 
Department  at  Washington. 

'Ol-^radford  H.  Ellis  is  with  the  First  Se* 
curities  Co.,  S65  Sooth  Spring  St*  Los  Angeles* 
CaL 

Dl— A  story  by  Philip  H.  Moore  of  Halifax. 

N  S  .  enlitlrrl  "Birds"  appeared  in  the  April  ia> 
sue  ul  Rod  and  Gun,  a  Canadian  magazine.  The 
story  relates  the  aetnal  experiences  ef  praetifia] 
sportsmen  in  the  Canadian  woods  and  on  Can* 
adian  waters. 

"Ol — ^Frederick  Pope,  consulting  engineer,  has 
changed  lii^  business  address  in  New  York  City 
to  280  Madison  Ave.  He  is  also  vice-proaident 
of  the  New  York  Steam  Corporation. 

'O.V-Samuel  A.  Creeley'a  addreaa  is  858  Snnaet 
Road,  Winnetka.  111. 

*04 — Benjamin  C.  Van  Wye,  Associate  Professor 
of  Public  Speaking  at  the  University  of  Cincin* 
nati,  will  conduct  a  party  through  E^pt,  Pales- 
tine, Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England  dur- 
ing the  coming  snanner  vaeatimL 

'O.'j— Charles  Mendelsohn'a  address  is  P.  0. 
Box  637,  Globe,  Ariz. 

^06— "The  business  address  ef  Harold  C  Wash- 
burn, secretary  to  the  Presidi-nt  of  .Antioch  Col- 
lege, is  Room  701,  111  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

'07  Edward  Ballantine,  instructor  in  music  at 
Harvard,  has  written  a  chorus  for  men's  voices 
entitled  "Song  of  Night."  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  and  was  sunj;  hx  the 
(^lee  (iliib  in  Symphony  Hall.  Boston,  \pril  12, 
and  in  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.,  April  17.  The 
chorus  has  been  published  by  the  A.  P.  Schmidt 
Co.  of  Boston. 

'07— W.  M.  P.  Mitchell,  LL.B.  '10,  who  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  American  Consulate  General  In 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  recently-organized  Harvard  Club  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  He  will  be  glad  to  receive 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Harranl  men  now  in 
that  country. 

XN»-Rudolph  Altroochi,  AM.  <09,  Ph.D.  14. 
has  r>-cently  been  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Cliicago. 

W^^Alfied  S.  Dahney  is  with  Stewart  A  Co., 
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brokers,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  He  lire* 
at  the  Hotel  Vamlerhilt. 

'09— Crover  C.  Good  has  been  elected  prcatdent 
of  the  npwly-orgraiimd  Harrard  Gub  of  Grand 
Rapick,  Mich. 

'09 — Freacott  Y.  Huidekopcr's  addreM  i«  Rux- 
ton.  Md. 

'09 — Rirliard  D.  Lyman  was  married  at  Win* 
netka,  IIU  April  12,  to  Miss  Emily  Orwif. 

^09— Natlianiel  W.  Niles  u  ibe  Boston  repre- 
sentativp  of  Hanil)]ft(in  &  Co,  bankers,  of  Balti- 
more.   His  office  is  at  84  State  St.,  Bo&ton. 

'09~Janics  J.  Tobfai  is  Ihring  at  3  Soother- 
land  Road,  Brookline.  He  is  8ecrrlar>  and 
treasurer  of  the  Granite  Paving  Block  Manu- 
facturing Akitorialion,  31  Slate  St..  Boston. 

Law  '10  F.rno*t  G.  Melralfr  has  rrtired  from 
llic  law  firm  nf  Tavlur,  .Mctialfc  &  Kobrrls,  New 
York  City,  ami  ha.s  becomt"  a  mrnilier  of  a  new 
firm.  Tompkins,  Metralfe  &  Pulschr^  with  oflicea 
at  33  Rectur  St ,  New  York  City. 

iHarold  T.  Pulsifer,  who  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  »taff  of 
Outlook,  has  been  elected  vicr-president  of 
the  Outlook  Co. 

'16— The  engagenwnt  of  Henry  H.  Carpenter 
to  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Stewart  of  Reno,  Nev.,  has 
been  announced. 

'16— Eldon  GriAn,  who  has  been  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
since  1920,  will  go  to  I.eland  Stanford.  Jr..  I'ni- 
versity  this  summer  to  do  graduate  work  in 
Asiatic  and  Pacific  history.  Griffin  formerly 
taufi;ht  in  Japan. 

'17 — ^The  engagement  of  W)man  Richardson 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Blake  Richardson  of  Chestnat 
Hill  has  been  annninirrd.  Kicliardsim  is  in  Us 
third  year  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

'19— The  engagement  of  Stanley  D.  Dodge  to 
Miss  Frarcf's  Knnpp  of  Daxbary,  Mass.,  has  been 
announced. 

'19 — Maurirr  Fr\ifuld  was  married  April  6, 
1922.  to  Mis«  Sarah  F.  \lt<tadt, 

19 — Philo  B.  Lange  of  Dubuque,  la.,  was  mar- 
ried. March  18,  1922,  to  Mlas  Alice  Caatle  WelU 
of  Dayton,  0. 

*19— Harold  T.  Sears.  Grad  Bus.  '20-21,  is  with 
the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass.  His 
home  address  is  1223  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mats. 

*19— Sydney  Wetzler's  address  is  the  Hotel 
Westminster,  420  West  116lh  St.,  New  York  City. 

'19 — ^Tbe  engagement  of  Edwin  C.  Wliittemore 
to  Mis«  Geot^a  Eliabeth  Yates,  (Wellesley) 
*22,  h^i'.  liK  n  announced. 

D.M.D.  19— ^Harold  A.  Kent  was  married  at 
the  First  Pariah  Charcb,  West  Roxbnry,  March 
23.  to  Miss  Marjorie  G.  Munroe.    Dr.  and  Mrs 
Kent  will  live  at  54  Manthorne  Road,  \('est  Rox- 
bory. 

'20  Frederic  K.  Bullard  was  married  at  Cal- 
vary Church,  Pittsburgh,  .April  17,  to  .Miss  .Ade- 


laide Filoh  Brainard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  He«ton  Brainard  of  that  city.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bullard  are  going  to  Shanghai,  China, 
where  Bnltard  will  be  engaged  in  basiness. 

'20— Charles  C  Conover  is  with  the  People* 
Homes  Corporation,  210  Mayo  Building,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

!2tt— Robert  E.  Eckstein  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  editors  ol  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

"20— John  Hitchcock  wm  nurind  at  the  Dial 
Congregational  Church,  Newton,  Maaai,  «a  April 
17,  to  Miss  Margaret  Jenkins. 

120^— Praaton  Jaaws  waa  married  at  Worcester, 

April  3,  to  Ntits  Dorothv  Tenney  Upham.  Jamef 
is  an  instructor  in  the  department  of  geography 
at  QaA  University.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Jamca  will 
live  at  166  Woodland  St.,  Worcester. 

'20 — Lucius  P.  Jones  is  with  M.  J.  Branden- 
stein  &  Co.,  tea  and  coffee  importers,  San  Fraa- 
cisM'o.  Cal. 

^20  -The  engagement  of  George  E.  Ladd,  Jr.. 
to  Miss  Helen  Filene,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mr« 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  of  Boston,  is  announced.  Ladd 
is  the  son  of  George  Edgar  Ladd,  Vl,  who  is  now 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  Fedeial  Depart* 
ment  of  Agricultuie. 

'20  -Henry  Nash  is  with  the  R.  H.  Long 
Motors  Co ,  Framingham,  Mass.  Hie  penaanent 
address  remains  Wiseaaaet,  Me. 

*20— The  engagement  of  Stnart  Osgood  to  Mi» 
Katharine  Marie  Smith  has  been  announced. 

'20— The  engagement  of  Roger  A.  Perry  to 
Miss  Elisabeth  Bradley  (Vaasar)  *23,  has  been 
announced. 

'20— The  engagement  of  W.  Wallace  Rowe  of 
Cincinttati,  O.,  to  Miss  Qiasbeth  Feeter  Weodin 

ef  New  York  ritv  has  been  announced 

*20 — The  engagement  of  Lieutenant  Osboro  C 
Wood,  son  of  General  Leonard  Wood,  now  Gor* 
ernor  General  of  the  Philippines,  to  Miss  Kather- 
ine  Thompson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heoiy 

B.  Thompson  of  Wilmington,  Del,  has  been  an* 
nounced 

'21— Leland  C   Harry's  address  is  97  Clarlc  M., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
'21  —Byron  R.  Bentiey's  address  it  Waahington, 

Conn. 

'21 — Joseph  M.  Bransten  is  with  M.  J.  Brand- 
enstein  &  Co.,  tea  and  coffee  merchants,  Su 
Francisco,  Cal. 

'21— Clarence  R.  Rurgin  is  with  F.  S.  Mo»  Iey 
&  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers,  SO  Congress  St., 
Boston. 

'21- Donald  P.  Decker**  addicss  is  <4  High 
St ,  Canton,  Mass. 

'21— -Robert  B.  Drummey  is  Professor  of  Eag- 
liNh  .It  Si.  Dim'-tan's  Vniveraity,  Charletlelown. 
Prince  Edward's  Island. 

'21— The  address  of  Charles  B.  Gnlick,  Jr,  i> 
in  care  of  Malcolm  Chace,  Great  Island.  Hynlai^ 
Mass. 
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'21 — Reginald  Jf-nney  it  Irivellinp  in  F.urop<*. 
'21 — KtHph  D.  Joslin  wu  nuuried,  February  25, 
1922,  at  Wincheater,  Maaa.,  to  Miaa  Conatance  A. 

Smith. 

'21 — Francia  B.  Lothrop  was  married  at  Trinity 
Chureh,  Boaton,  April  17,  1922,  to  Miaa  Eleanor 
Ahhriit  of  Biiston. 

'21— Jamea  P.  McAdama'a  addreia  ia  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C 

'21 — John  F.  McCann,  Jr.,  is  in  the  sales  ani^ 
advertising  department  of  Logan,  Johnson  &  Co^ 
baken*  auppHea,  Beaton.  Hia  home  addreaa  ia 
632  East  S'-vmth  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

*21— W.  U'esley  Pear  is  a  atatistican  with 
Lever  Brothers  Ok,  aoap  mmiifaetaren.  Cam* 
bridge,  Mass. 

•2K  ^.hester  I).  Frrn's  addn  Hs  is  Box  12, 
Kingston,  Pa. 

'21— Clair  A.  White  's  addreaa  ia  212  Weat  San- 
ta Paula  St.,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

'22— Rowland  W.  Rerkelry  ia  pria^iial  of  the 
Newfield,  Mc,  High  School. 

'22 — The  address  of  John  Caswi-U,  Jr.,  is 
prides  Crossing,  Mass. 

*22— Elliot  Cilfix,  who  completed  the  work  for 
hia  degree  in  February,  is  with  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co ,  Watertown,  Mass.  Hia  hone  addfeaa  it  61 
Clinton  St.,  Newton,  Masa. 

'22 — L.  Draper  Hill,  who  completed  the  work 
for  his  degree  in  February,  is  with  the  First 
National  Corporation,  Boston.  Hia  home  addreaa 
ia  14  Park  St.,  BrookKne,  Maaa. 

'22-  The  rnfrapenit  nt  of  Randolph  P.  Rice  to 
Miaa  Barbara  Sears  of  Quincy,  Maia.,  haa  been 
announced. 

*22 — ^The  rnpagenient  of  Charles  H.  .Smith  to 
Miss  Mary  Dorothy  Oliver  of  Los  Angeles,  CaL, 
haa  been  annooneed. 

'22-^Hpnry  P.  Tae^Mrd'"-  .■uMri  '.';  is  in  care  of 
the  Winnsboro  Mill-s     inn.slwro,  S.  C. 

*22— John  M.  Wymaa  ia  principal  af  the  Hi^ 
School,  Mt.  Olivet,  Ky.  Hia  pemunent  adAna 
is  Mayfield,  Ky. 

OBITUARIES 

Mftl.  '.Vi  )7  <!HARLr:s  Kmckkrbockkk  Winnc, 
M.I).  (Jefifcrson  Med.  Coll.,  Pa.)  '59.  Died  at 
Albany,  N.  Y..  September  24,  1919. 

M.D.  'M — HfcNRY  AicisTus  Reymmm.  Died 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  February  13. 

*69 — ^FkANCis  Lawton,  LLB.  (Colundiia).  Died 
at  Wakefield,  R.  I.,  April  16.  1922.-  He  prac- 
tised hia  profession  in  Mew  York  City  until  1916 
when  he  retired  to  hie  fann  in  Wakefidd,  R.  I. 

"71 — Francis  Barrett  Damibls,  LLB.  (Colum- 
bia) T4k  Died  at  Chicago.— He  practised  hia 
profeaaion  in  Dnbuque,  la.,  until  189S,  when  he 
inOTied  to  Chicago  and  became  assistant  pcncral 
coonael,  and  later  general  counsel,  for  the  Pull- 
wamn  Palace  Car  Co.  In  1880  he  waa  a  piesiden* 
tJal  eleclor  from  Iowa.   He  ia  aurvived  by  hia 


widow,  hIm  waa  Miaa  Harriet  L.  Seyaumr,  and 
two  daughtera. 
74--W1U.IA11  TntttAix  AaaOT.     Died  at 

Worce-jter,  April  21. — ■For  forty-onc  years  he 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Worcester  Claaai- 
eal  High  School.  IMrectly  after  his  graduation 
from  College  he  took  up  teaching  in  Nolilf  iuiil 
Creenough's  Schod,  and  then  he  became  joint 
principal  of  the  Sewall  and  Abbot  Oaaaleal 
School  in  Indianapolis.  In  1880  he  went  to 
Worcester.  He  ia  aurvived  by  his  widow,  who 
was  Miaa  Caroline  Waid  Sewall,  by  a  daughter, 

and  by  three  sons  two  of  whom  are  Edmund  Q. 
.\bbot,  '06,  and  Theodore  S.  Abbot.  '20. 

74— Ethblbert  Smth  Milis.  Died  at  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  .\pril  11,  1922— After  ^iraduation 
he  was  engaged  for  two  year!<  in  private  tutoring. 
He  then  studied  law  at  Columbia  UniversKy,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1879.  Be- 
cause of  ill  health  he  iiad  been  unable  for  many 
years*  to  practise  his  profession. 

M.D.  '78  -Chahlk-s  Rumford  Walker.  A.B. 
(Yale)  '74.  Died  at  Concord,  N.  H..  April  22.— 
Dr.  Walker  had  been  for  many  years  ime  <>t  tlir 
leading  physicians  in  Concord,  where  he  had 
practiaed  since  1881.  after  three  years*  profession* 
al  aindy  in  Ktirop*-.  Fur  iMent)  years  he  was  the 
phyakian  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  that  con> 
nection  brought  him  in  touch  with  many  boys 
who  afterwards  went  to  Harvard  College.  He  ia 
survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons,  two  brothers, 
and  two  slaters. 

'80 — 'HicH  I.I  N MIX  Bond.  Died  at  Baltimore, 
April  12. — He  had  been  for  forty  years  connected 
with  the  legal  department  of  the  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  R.  R.,  and  had  risin  tn  the  posts  of  general 
counsel,  second  vnce-president,  and  a  director 
of  the  company.  He  had  been  connael  for  other 
railroad  i  orjurr.-ilion-;  also  and  was  an  authori- 
ty on  railroad  law.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  who  waa  Maa  Jeaaie  van  R.  Beale  of  New 
York  City,  five  daughters,  and  four  grand- 
children. 

*80^RlCHARH  MiDtJLECOTT  SALTORaTALL.  Law 
"80  82.  Died  at  Boston.  April  17.  1922.— He 
had  been  a  patient  for  three  wi  t-kH  at  the  Corey 
Hill  Hospital,  Boaton,  where  he  •  in<-<i  to  be  re* 
covering  from  a  major  operation,  but  complica* 
tions  set  in.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  best  known  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Harvard  alumnL  From  1887  to  1890 
he  was  general  counsel  for  the  old  New  York  & 
New  England  Railroad.  Since  that  time  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  hia  pro* 
feaaion.  since  1896  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Gaston.  .Snow  &  Sahonstall,  which  is  now  Gaston, 
Snow,  Saltonstall  &  Hunt,  and  one  of  the  moat 
diatinguiahed  law  firms  in  the  country.  Two  of  the 
other  memliers  i  f  tin-  firm  are  Harvanl  College 
graduates,  William  A.  Gaston,  '80,  and  T<bomas 
Hunt,  V?.  Saltonatall  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  and  made  frequent  journeys  to  other 
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parts  of  the  ctNUltTy  in  the  interett  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  a  member  of  many  social  clubs; 
for  a  lime  he  was  a  director  of  the  Harvard  Alum- 
ni Association.  He  had  \iccn  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  active  in 
promoting  its  interests,  and  had  been  treasurer 
and  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agrkalture.  He  always  maintained  an 
■ctiTe  interest  in  the  Noble  School,  now  the  No- 
bif  &  Greenoufsh  School,  and  was  largely  inatni* 
mental  in  establishing  it  in  its  jpreaent  quarters. 
In  1891  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Brooks  of  Med- 
ford,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  C.  Brooks,  '52. 
She  survives  him.  They  had  four  ohildren,  of  whom 
three  are  Ihring— Emily  Bradley  SaltonsUlt,  Lev- 
er.  tt  Saltonslall,  '14,  and  Richard  S:ilt..nstall,  '20. 
His  two  sons  represented  the  eighth  generation 
of  the  family  in  lineal  descent  to  gradaate  from 
Harvard  College.  He  is  survived  also  by  ;i  Iirotli 
er.  Endicott  P.  Sakonstail.  '94,  recently  appointed 
district  attorney  for  Middlesex  County.  Mass. 
and  a  si.ster. 

M.D.  86 — EuwAHo  Kkllogc  Dunham,  Ph.B. 
(Columbia)  -81.  Died  at  New  York  City.  April 
li.  1922. — Hp  was  professor  of  bacteriology 
from  1898-1900,  and  professor  of  pathology 
from  1898-1907.  at  the  Tniversity  and  BoUevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  (N>w  York  T  niver- 
adty)  in  New  York  City,  where  he  practised  his 
prafaaaion.  He  was  a  member  of  many  scien- 
tific fodeties. 

"89— Henry  Pratt  .McKean.  Died  at  sea,  April 
10.  1922.— He  left  College  in  the  middle  of  his 
sophomore  year  and  engaged  in  dairt'  f.qriiiin>:  ;it 
Ptee  Run  Farm.  Pannllyn,  Pa.  He  was  a  pronvin- 
ent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  a  director  in  many 
business  enterprisea,  and  a  member  of  many 
clubs.  Two  months  and  a  half  ago  he  left  for  an 
indefinite  stay  abroad  with  his  wife  and  several 
children.  His  death  at  sea  was  announced  by 
cablegram  from  Monaco  where  the  ateamer  had 


tOttcbetj.    Me  was  twice  married.    He  had  tw.i 

sons:  H.  P.  McKean.  Jr.,  *13,  and  Q.  A.  S.  Mc- 
Kean.  '13. 

^l-A>cF.Lo  HuL,  .STB.  •%.  liJed  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  April  13,  1922.— After  his  gradu- 
ation  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  he  held 
pastorales  in  Turner's  Falls,  Mass..  and  .\ndover. 
N.  H.  He  then  Uught  mathematics  at  Harvard, 
and  later  became  Professor  of  Mattiematica  at 
the  I  .  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Md.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  cbildxen. 
Llewellyn  Hall.  *20.  and  David  Halt,  *22,  are  his 
sons. 

Crad.  '94-96 — Lesue  Newman  Early,  \.B. 
(Transylvania)  76,  A.M.  (Univ.  of  Mo.)  "94. 

Died  at  Peter-iburg,  Ky..  January  6,  1922 

LLB.  '96 — Horace  EIarl  Parker.  Died  at  New 
York.  N.  Y..  April  10,  1922. 

'97  'HAMILTON  Easter  Field.  Died  at  Brook 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  April  9.  1922.— He  studied  art  abroad 
untd  190I2,  and  since  that  time  had  painted  and 
taught  painting,  rbiefly  at  Brooklyn,  \.  V.  He 
had  studios  in  Brooklyn,  in  Ogunquil.  Me., 
wIk  t'       had  a  summer  place,  and  in  Rome. 

■*>9 — Lewis  Hitler  Prfston  Died  at  Mf 
Kisco.  N.  Y.,  April  13,  1922.— He  was  a  real 
estate  broker  and  agent  in  New  York  City. 
Thirteen  years  ago  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Mt. 
Kisco.  and  had  lived  there  ever  since.  He  was 
a  director  and  vice-preaident  of  the  CSXj  Invest- 
ing Co. 

1.I..B.  '04 — Clarence  Harmon  Ouon,  A.B. 
(Bethany,  Kans.)  m  Died  at  Honoluln,  Hawaii. 
September,  1921. 

''OS— 'William  Hemiy  tow.  Died  June  13. 
1920.— He  was  for  eighteen  years  with  the  A.  B. 
Dick  Co.,  as  Chicago  managex  of  the  Neoslyle 
Co.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son,  and  a 
daugliter. 

LL.B.  '18— Walt^ji  Henry  Grammes.  Died  at 
Geveland.  On  March  19,  19S2. 
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Hcnrr  M   Williamt,  '8$,  F'tiidtnt. 
WUItaa  T.  Rcid.  Jr., 'oi,  Trtsimrtr. 
J.  W.  0.  S*rM«r/l7,  dtrt. 

M.  A.  OcVVolfe  HQwe,*a7. 
Joba  D.  MrrnU,  'Iq. 
Cbarlo  Jackion,  '9!. 
n.  Cook  Kimball, *oo. 

John  W.  Hallowrll.'oi. 
Jaba  RkkaritMi.'aS. 
Kabm  f.  DucaSf'ta. 
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News  dnd  V^ieWS  ideas  far  afield  in  the  United  Stales.  The 

( larity  of  bis  vision  has  been  proved  by 

ProfaMor  B«lur      'So  one  roiild  he  better  the  rapid  prowlh  of  university  theatres 

fitted  to  "live  a  sane  and  tliroiichout    the   roijiitrv.    of  coniniunity 

reliable     estimate     of  playhouses,  and  uf  experimental  groups  of 

**Oiir   Drama   Today**   than   Professor  amat^rs.  As  Professor  Baker  says,  from 

George  Pierce  Balcer,  whose  address  deliv-  many  such  centers,  where  more  and  more 

ered  in  the  series  at  Sanders  Theatre  for  adequate  plants  are  being  secured,  much  of 

the  Radcliffe  Endowment  Fund  appears  on  the  present  day  stimuli  to  good  work  in  the 

later  paprs  in  thi<5  issue  of  the  Bl  I.I.ETIN.  professional  theatre  is  coming;. 

Keeping  his  clear  ^-a/e  upon  the  proj^ress  And  in  all  this  time  Professor  Baker, 

of  the  American  theatre,  he  has,  at  the  and  with  him  his   "llaker's  dozens,"'  has 

same  time,  been  able  for  many  years  to  labored  valiantly,  in  the  face  of  discourage- 

guide  eager  students  to  a  finer  apprecia-  menis  and  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  con- 


tion  of  the  possibilities  of  our  stage.  Pro-  tinue  to  serve  hif  ideals.     Harvard  has 

fessor  Baker  has  taupht  dramatic  and  the-  no  theatre,  nor  anything  approaching  an 

atrical  traditiotjs,  has  pointed  out  avenues  adequate  home  for  the  multitude  of  activi- 

of  advance,  and  has  explained,  with  the  re-  ties  which  are  embraced  in  the  various  arts 

slrictions,  also  the  greater  freedoms  ol  our  of  the  theatre.    Well  indeed  might  a  plea 

playhouse.     He  has,  moreover,  given  op-  be  made  for  funds  to  equip  and  endow  the 

portunity  for  expression  to  a  large  num*  needed  theatre.  It  might  well  become  very 

ber  of  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  art  of  the  soon  a  worth  while  investment  finan- 

theatre,  who  need  training  and  experience  cially,  as  it  would  become  a  worth  while 

in  just  such  actual  experinienlation  as  is  one  artistically, 
presented  in  his  course,  hiiglish  17,  with  •    •  • 

its  cooperative  annex,  the  47  Workshop.  ^^^^  ^  Every  attentive  reader  of 

"The  Shop,"  as  it  b  affectionately  called  the  Matter  be?  *«  newspapers  and  mag- 
by  the  very  loyal  and  devoted  group  of  aiines  must  have  observed 

workers  in  it,  b^an  before  moat  other  uni*  that  collies  and  college  students  are  the 

versttiea  dreamed  of  a  theatrical  labora-  subjects  of  an  altogether  extraordinary 

tory  as  a  possible  and  practicable  part  of  amount  of  discussion.    It  used  to  be  said 

their  equipment,  or  thought  of  recognizing  in  newspaper  ollic  es  that  the  only  perfei  t- 

those  experiments  which  might  be  made  in  ly    safe  topics — because    they    had  no 

such  a  place  as  part  of  their  curricula,  friends — ^were  Tammany  and  the  yellow 

Yflsr  by  year  former  members  of  his  dog.  The  collies  never  had  more  friends 

course  have  carried  Professor  Baker's  than  at  the  present  day,  but  certainly  it  is 
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the  open  aeason  for  their  crilks,  and  under 
their  gunning  licenses  it  is  apparently  safe 
to   discharge  an  infinite  number  and 

variety  of  shots. 

Here  is  a  Sunday  newspaper  reporting 
the  remarks  of  a  Boston  University  pro- 
fessor upon  incoming  freshmen  to  the  ef* 
feet  that  **lhey  can*t  listen,  they  can't 
think,  and  they  don't  know  whether  they 
know  a  ihinp  or  not."'  In  spile  of  theso 
and  other  limitations  the  same  professor 
declares.  ''I  am  firm  in  my  lielicf  that  I 
never  saw  such  a  fine  set  of  young  people 
as  we  have  today.**  At  the  same  time  the 
New  Yoric  Evening  Post  is  prilling  the  re* 
suits  of  an  inquiry  into  what  the  colleges 
are  doinp  and  not  dninp  for  the  students 
that  frequent  them.  Tlu-  inquirer  appor- 
tions the  etlectual  influences  in  education 
in  the  ratio  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  college, 
20  to  die  school,  and  75  to  the  home,  and 
deals  sympathetically  with  many  phases 
of  American  college  and  university  life. 
In  the  current  Scribner^s  an  anonymous 
"Instructor"  writes  ahout  "Colleges  and 
Religion,"  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  real  problem  of  the  religious 
life  of  our  undergraduates  lies  in  the  char- 
acler  of  the  men  who  compose  our  facul- 
ties." In  the  May  AtlanUe^  the  president 
of  Antioch  Collepe  attem{)ts  to  answer 
the  question.  "\^'hat  is  (lollege  For?" 
Week  by  week  "Soniiiia  \  ana"  is  conduct- 
ing in  the  Freeman  an  inquest  into  the 
State  of  American  college  education.  And 
so  it  goes  in  virtually  every  magasine  and 
newspaper  that  one  may  pick  up. 

Now  this  cannot  be  the  result  of  mere 
accident.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  fairly 
be  taken  to  rejiresenl  a  very  dee|)  and 
widespread  interest  in  college  education. 
If  this  were  not  generally  taken  with  ex- 
treme seriousness,  its  greatest  shortcom- 
ings would  excite  but  little  interest.  Just 
because  it  is  highly  valued,  much  is  de- 
manded of  it.  The  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  for  which  the  rising  genera- 


tion is  field  accountable  especially  since 
the  war,  naturally  appear  in  the  <  learest 
outline  where  the  voung  are  as<*embled  in 
large  numbers.  Hence,  we  believe,  tliis 
present  hue  and  cry. 

Whatever  the  matter  may  be,  our  own 
feding  is  that  it  concerns  the  whole  body 
of  contemporary  society,  and  that,  in  the 
broadest  possible  sense,  the  question  at 
issue  is  essentially  a  religious  question.  It 
is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  creeds,  or  dognij-. 
but  entirely  of  religion — call  it  what  you 
%nll — as  a  link  between  human  «aistenoe 
and  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eter- 
nal, as  distinguished  from  the  seen  and  the 
temporal.  The  power  of  these  material 
forces  is  enthroned  by  many  circumstance* 
in  a  |)criod  of  war.  It  can  be  over- 
thrown only  by  a  sort  of  counter-revolu- 
tion. Instead  of  railing  at  the  colleges  be- 
cause they  and  those  who  attend  them  are 
the_ victims  of  a  general  condition,  let  us 
rather  look  to  the  young  and  their  imme- 
diate leaders  as  the  most  hopeful  source  of 
the  awakening  so  desperately  needed  by 
all. 

•    •  • 

In  dha       It  used  to  be  tmpleasantly  ob> 

ilni||tH«l'<T  Harvard  was  indif- 

ferent towards  visiting  pre- 
paratory school  athletes.  From  numerous 
preparatory  schools  came  manv  a  hint  that 
the  teams  which  played  the  Harvard  fresh- 
men in  Cambridge  were  received  no  more 
enthusiastically  than  the  proverbial  book- 
agent,  and  that  hospitality  at  the  Locker 
Building  was  sometimes  clipped,  shaved, 
and  trimmed.  Such  reports  distressed 
even  those  Harvard  men.  if  there  be  any, 
who  care  little  about  Harvard's  record  on 
the  ulhlelic  field. 

The  Student  Council  of  the  College— 
the  conscience  of  undergraduate  life  at 
Harvard — some  time  ago  appointed  a  re- 
ception committee  to  meet  visiting  lesms 
of  athletes,  and  now  the  reception  com- 
mittee has  in  turn  appointed  a  supplemen- 
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lary  committee  of  eight  freshmen  who 
will  receive  visiting  teams  from  prepara- 
toiy  schools  and  make  tbeir  stay  in  Cam- 
bridge both  comfortable  and  pleasing. 
Undergraduates  may  lunch  with  their  pre- 
paratory school  frienck  at  Smith  Halls, 
and  the  preparatory  srhool  clulis  in  the 
College  will  he  asked  to  assist  in  enter- 
taining their  school  teams  that  come  to 

Cambridge. 

When  the  newly  appointed  reception 
committee  began  to  entertain  visiting  uni- 
versity football  teams  from  week  to  week, 
the  response  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was 
inmiediate.  Harvard  and  Boston,  whose 
indifference  has  been  celebrated  all  too 
aealously  throughout  iAm  country,  seemed 
at  least  less  forbidding.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect, or  desire,  that  the  Harvard  attitude 
^11  be  that  of  the  seeker  for  athletic  ma- 
terial, but  rather  that  of  a  community 
where  the  usual  standards  of  courtesy  pre- 
vail. Much  can  be  done  towards  stimu- 
lating good  fellowship  among  rivals  on 
the  athletio  field.  It  is  likely  that  the  new 
committee  of  freshmen  may  welcome  the 
preparatory  school  athletes  as  warmly  and 
as  disinterestedly  as  the  reception  com- 
mittee of  uppcrclassmen. 

•    •  • 

„  In    the    announcement  of 

ties  for  1922,  Monday  has 
been  assigned,  as  has  now  become  custo- 
mary, to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  ancient 
fraternity  is  recofini/ed  as  an  estahlislied 
and  important  factor  in  Harvard  academic 
life.  It  holds  its  exercises  in  Sanders 
Theatre  and  they  are  oflBcially  recorded  in 
the  University  Gazette,  As  an  instrumen- 
tality  for  marking  distinction  in  collegiate 
achievement  and  for  promoting  and  per- 
petuating ideals  and  standards  of  scholar- 
ship. Phi  Beta  Kappa  commands  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  students  and  teach- 
ers. 

The  ordinary  collegiate  Greek«letter  so* 


ciely  has  not  flourished  at  Harvard.  The 
spirit  of  the  University  is  not  favorable  to 
mysterious  rituals  nor  to  pledges  of  un- 
dying loyalty  to  brethren  who  just  happen 
to  have  joined  the  same  <  Ian.  Clubs  pros- 
per in  Cambridge  when  they  offer  ad- 
vantages fur  friendshiji  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Organizations  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose get  on  well  when  the  purpose  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  achieved 
conunend  themselves.  But  the  Harvard 
tradition  is  against  striking  an  attitude, 
even  the  attitude  of  comradeship.  Har- 
vard men  like  to  get  together  for  fun  or 
for  a  joh.  They  care  little  about  petting 
together  because  they  all  wear  the  same 
pin.  The  virtue  in  what  is  so  often  called 
**Harvard  indifference**  is  the  virtue  of 
sincerity.  It  is  the  virtue  of  the  man  who 
does  not  want  to  waste  his  time  in  mean- 
ingless gestures  or  empty  expressions. 

But  an  honorary  fraternity  n>ay  differ 
markedly  from  a  purely  social  fraternity. 
If  it  honors  real  achievement  in  a  real  job, 
it  has  a  reason  for  existence.  If  it  can 
otherwise  promote  the  sort  of  achievement 
it  honors,  it  has  a  still  more  important 
function  to  perform.  On  the  model  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  other  fraternities  have 
grown  up,  some  of  them  among  special 
groups  of  coU^iate  students  (Sigma  Xi 
among  students  of  science,  for  example), 
others  among  professional  students.  A 
recent  addition  to  the  latter  class  is  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  an  honorary  fraternity 
among  professional  students  of  education. 
If  such  a  fraternity  can  avoid  becoming  a 
divisive  force,  although  honoring  only 
those  who  deserve  honor;  if  it  can  find 
effective  means  of  stimulating  effort  with- 
out usurping  the  functions  of  other  insti- 
tutions; if  it  can  promote  fellowship 
among  its  members  without  wasting  their 
time,  it  is  worth  encouraging.  We  may 
yet  see  Monday  of  Commencement  wedc 
shared  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  other  fra- 
ternities of  like  kind. 
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OUR  DRAMA  TODAY 

By  PRonsMW  Gbokb  P,  Baksb. 


Professor  Baker  gave  this  lecture  in  Sander<;  llicatre  00  Monday^ 
March  20;  it  was  one  of  the  series  of  addresses  arrangeid 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  RadcUffe  College. 


r  I  lO  all  outward  appearance,  theAmeii- 
X   can  theatre  and  the  American  drama 
today  are  extremely  auccessful.  One 

hears  of  many  new  theatres  hiiildinp 
or  to  be  built  in  New  York  City. 
This  is  the  uutcume  of  the  cuiiditiuns 
of  last  year,  when  producers  and  man- 
agers were  struggling  to  get  into  New 
York  and  for  lack  of  sufficient  thea- 
tres it  was  prarticallv  impossible  to 
bring  into  New  York  ihv  new  productions 
awaiting  a  chance.  Tiiere  are  thousands 
of  young  people  looking  toward  die  stage 
now  as  a  profession  where  hundreds  look- 
ed in  the  past.  The  social  poiHion  of  the 
actor  on  the  whole  has  improved  in  the 
last  twenty-live  to  forty  years  in  this 
country.  Here  in  Boston  we  have  been 
having  a  very  unusual  list  of  plays, 
"Uliom,"  "The  Green  Goddess,"  'The 
Circle,"  and  now  wc  are  promised  ''The 
While  Headed  Boy"  by  Lennox  Robinson 
and  "The  Emperor  Jones''  by  Eugene 
O'Neill. 

But  is  everything  quite  as  satisfactory  as 

it  seems?  Isn't  it  just  a  little  curionsthat 
since  last  October,  here  in  Boston,  we  have 
had  a  number  of  plays  of  PVench  origin? 
For  instance  we  have  seen  'The  Woman  of 
Bronze,"  The  Claw,"  and  a  so-called 
adaptation  of  Guitry*8  **The  Grand  Duke.*' 
Is  it  not  striking  that  "Uliom"  by  Molnar, 
"The  Cin  le"  by  Somerset  Maupham,  "The 
While  Headed  Bov"  by  Lennox  Ro})inson, 
are  plays  by  an  Austrian,  an  Englishman, 
an  Irishman,  and  that  only  one  equally 
notable  American  play  will  have  come  to 
Boston — ^*The  Emperor  Jones**  by  Eugene 
O'Neill? 

I  know  that  defenders  of  the  drama 
in  the  United  States  will  spring  forward  at 
once,  declaring  that  we  have  still  lodnd 


up  in  New  York,  because  of  their  grest 
suooese,  the  best  of  the  American  |rfays. 
That  is  very  possibly  true;  but  uhat  <li- 
turbs  me  from  time  to  time  is  tlie  attitude 
of  the  intelligent,  cultivated  foreigner  ir 
our  midst.  He  asks  me  embarrassing 
questions.  He  says  something  like  this: 
''Why  is  it  that  here  in  the  United  Stales, 
where       find  so  many  evidences  d  all 

sorts  of  enthusiasm,  enerfry.  enterpri**?.  in 
terest  in  the  arts,  we  lind  so  little  ilrarnj 
which  seems  to  us  able  to  stand  foot  u- 
foot — I  won*t  say  with  the  great  romantir 
drama  of  England,  or  France,  or  Gci* 
many,  but  with  the  best  of  the  more  reoeat 
output  in  Russia,  Scandinavia,  the  I. 
Countries,  and.  for  that  matter.  ( h.- 
Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia?"  It  is  an  em- 
barrassing question.  When  I  name  pIsT 
after  play  the  answer  is  always,  courteous'- 
ly  enough,  "Oh,  that  is  a  very  deliahtfu! 
entertainment.  Yes.  I  enjoyed  that  verv 
much.  But  what  is  the  relation  of  that  to 
your  American  life?  I  can  see  why  tm 
laugh  at  that  play:  I  don*t  quite  see  hov 
it  is  that  some  of  my  friends  here  in  tbe 
United  States  can  speak  of  tbe  plav  a* 
both  laughable  and  an  accurate  picture  ot 
American  life.  Is  it  accurate?*'  Then  I 
an  between  the  devil  and  Ae  deep  sea;  I 
dmi't  like  to  admit  that  the  play  is  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  American  life,  and  on  die 
other  hand,  if  1  don't  say  that,  then  I  am 
admitting  that  it  is  not  artistically  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

Here  is  Uie  crux  of  the  whole  mstlrr. 
We  are  now  a  great  nation  of  theatrical 
entertainers,  and  our  entertainment  mas 
from  first  class  vaudeville  and  from  vrrv 
interesting  motion  Ili(■tllre^  through  nianv 
thoroughly  riglitininded,  thorou^^hly 
amudng,  and  well  written  plays.  We  are 
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such  good  entertainers  even  in  the  best 
sense  of   the  w<Hrd   that   during  the 

War.  as  you  must  know,  we  pro- 
vided a  larpe  part  of  the  entertainment  in 
Luniiun  and  as  writers  of  entertaining 
plays  we  are  Imowni  the  world  over.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  someone  asks  you  to 
name  the  dozen  or  twenty  persons  who  in 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  been 
doing  for  American  life  in  comedy,  in  the 
story  play,  or  in  tragedy,  what  has  been 
done  by  Scandinavian  dramatists,  or  what 
ha«  horn  done  in  Russia,  what  often  has 
l>een  done  in  England  by  Jones,  by  Pinero, 
bf  Wilde,  by  Shaw,  by  Galsworthy,  by 
Masefield,  by  Stanley  Houghton,  by  Som- 
erset Maugham,  I  wonder  if  you  find  it 
easy  to  give  the  desired  names?  Is  it 
pleasant  to  feel,  even  if  we  are  relatively 
a  very  young  nation,  that  in  spite  of  not- 
al^  names  lilw  those  of  Clyde  Fitch,  Au- 
gustus Thomas,  Edward  Sheldon,  and 
others,  our  drama  only  in  very  slight  de- 
gree equals  the  accomplishment  of  the 
m«»e  recent  work  of  European  nations? 
Of  course,  we  don*t  want  that  condition  to 

continue.  We  want  nur  theatre  to  in- 
terpret our  varied,  very  dramatic,  and  in- 
dMdaal  national  life  m  comedy  or 
tragedy,  in  ways  that  shall  be  equal  to  the 

We  don't  like  to  think  ourselves 
a  backward  people,  and  we  have  not 
been  in  the  least  backward  in  this  mat* 
ter  of  entertainment.  We  can  provide  as 
<i()od  vaudeville  as  anybody.  We  have 
been  told  that  we  can  provide  even  better 
musical  comedy  than  most  of  the  other 
nations.  We  have  been  said  to  lead,  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  in  the  motion  picture. 
We  certainly  have  shown  that  in  the  play 
which  does  not  pretend  to  be  much  of  any> 
thing  except  theatric,  we  can  write  well 
and  effectively,  meeting  perfectly  the  sur- 
est test,  I  suppose,  for  a  play  from  the 
managerial  point  of  view,  the  very  long 
run,  and  even  more  than  that,  success 
outside  New  York  City.  Where  is  the 
trouble? 

Of  course  there  are  two  or  three  things 
Uiat  any  dramatist  must  have  who  is  a 


thoroughly  self  respecting  dramatist — and 
this  means  that  if  he  respects  himself,  he 
respects  his  art  vastly  more.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  be  perfectly  free  to  choose 
his  subject,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he 
must  be  perfectly  free  to  treat  that  sub- 
ject as  he  will.  You  and  I  have  every 
right  when  we  have  paid  for  our  tirkets 
to  damn  him  soundly  if  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  he  has  not  to  us  justified  his 
dioice  of  subject  by  his  treatment,  if  he 
has  messed  it  in  the  telling,  but  we  must 
give  him  his  perfet-t  freedom  of  treatment. 
No  man  has  fought  liarder  for  better  drama 
in  the  English-speaking  world  than  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  Some  years  ago  we  honored 
him  here  on  this  platform  with  an  M.A. 
degree,  not  simply  as  the  dramatist  who 
had  practised  well,  but  as  the  hard  fighter 
for  ideals  and  standards  which  must  be 
established  if  the  newer  drama  in  England 
was  to  come  true.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  him.  He  said,  when  he  was  still  in 
the  thick  of  the  contending,  "I  have  fought 
for  die  entire  freedom  of  the  modem  dra- 
matist, for  his  right  to  portray  all  aspects 
of  human  life,  all  passions,  all  opinions, 
for  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of 
piiraae»  the  freedom  of  treatment,  diat  were 
allowed  to  the  Bible  and  to  Shakspere, 
that  must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  every 
writer  and  to  every  artist  that  sees  humani- 
ty as  a  whole."  Now,  it  may  seem  to  you, 
if  you  have  not  been  watching  our  theatre 
very  closely,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  on  these  points.  It  may  seem  to 
you  that  our  young  dramatists,  or  our  old- 
er people  who  are  still  young  in  their  in- 
tereat  in  dramaturgy,  are  perfectly  free 
today.  They  are  not.  They  are  hampered 
in  every  direction. 

Take  two  or  tiiree  concrete  instances. 
I  was  a  good  deal  puzxled,  in  watching 
Miss  Clemence  Dane^s  "Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment" in  \ew  York,  by  the  treatment  of  the 
husband  in  the  play.  As  1  had  read  it  and 
as  I  understood  it  was  given  in  London, 
he  was  a  man  of  poor  mental  inheritance, 
broken  down  by  his  experiences  in  the 
War.  He  had  been  sent  into  r»<tirem»'nf . 
When  he  recovers  after  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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years,  ami  <  uines  houie,  of  course  it  is  to 
a  household  that  he  complptplv  overturns. 
But  the  mail  who  comes  back,  as  i  see  him 
in  the  play,  is  a  very  pathetic  figure,  and 
die  terrible  tragedy  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  your  sympathy  goes  to  both  him  and 
the  wife.  She  had  never  cared  frreativ  for 
him  and,  in  the  years  of  his  absence  and 
supposed  insanity,  had  been  divorced.  In 
the  passage  of  years  she  has  come  to 
love  somebody  else  strongly.  Your  sympa- 
thy then  goes  to  the  man  and  to  his  wife. 
That  Miss  Dane  can  so  keep  the  balance  in 
interest  is  a  large  part  of  the  beauty  and 
the  power  of  tlw  play.  When  I  saw  "The 
Bill  of  Divorcement"'  in  New  York  a 
strange,  rather  demented  looking  figure* 
appearing  first  at  a  long  French  window  at 
the  bad^  so  entered  tiiat  my  fitet  instiiMt 
was:  *'That  the  wife  should  have  to  give 
her  life  to  this  man  hereafter  is  too  horri- 
ble to  think  of."  I  don't  say  lliat  tiie  part 
as  carried  by  the  actor  was  not  admirably 
played;  it  was.  When  I  asked  people  who 
shfaild  know.  "Why  this  rendering?"  they 
said,  "You  see,  the  part  as  written  was  so 
painful  that  the  audience  did  not  know 
where  to  put  its  sympathy,  and  this  change 
simplifies  the  whole  matter.  Now  nobody 
wants  the  wife  to  marry  him,  and 
therefore,  don't  you  see,  the  audience  can 
go  home  so  much  more  contented  and 
happy?  As  it  was,  everybody  was  made 
unhappy  by  the  original  situation."  Well, 
the  point  of  Miss  Dane's  plav  was  that  she 
was  largely  urging  the  necessity  for  cer- 
tain divorce  legislation,  and  the  strongest 
urge  toward  that  legislation  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  largely  ruined  by  this  presenta- 
tion. Is  any  dramatist  free,  when  in  a 
New  York  reproduction  of  a  London  suc- 
cess we  make  such  changes  in  order  to 
Iceep  our  theatre  better  filled?  The  play 
ran  fairlv  with  this  change:  hut  it  is  now 
out  of  iNew  York,  on  the  road.  I  am  not 
so  sure  the  play  would  not  have  been  in 
New  York  yet  if  die  producers  had  had 
courage.  My  firm  belief  is  that  when 
you  trick  an  audience  in  a  piece  of  art 
you  will  pay  for  it  in  the  long  run. 
Better  let  a  play  go  to  die  wall  at 


the  start,  or  keep  it  intact  and  let  it,  if 
possible,  win  its  wav.  In  any  case,  you 
cannot  tell  me  that  your  American  drama- 
tist is  entiicly  free  If  we  treat  a  play  Ifte 
that.  That,  however,  la  simply  one  in* 
stance. 

I  have  l>een  listening  with  great  interest 
and  considerable  irritation  in  the  last  days 
to  die  ccmmients  on  *^e  Circle**  of  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham.  I  am  told  that  it  tt 
a  very  vicious  play.  I  am  told  it  is  a  very 
disagreeable  play.  I  am  told  it  is  a  play 
that  people  don't  want  to  see.  Well,  every- 
body has  a  right  to  decide  what  he  will 
see;  on  that  I  cannot  say  anything.  I  snp* 
pose  I  have  no  right  to  object  if  people  say 
that  tliey  find  the  play  disagreeable.  But 
when  they  call  it  a  vicious  play,  I  am  be> 
wildered,  because  here  a  man,  who  before 
this  has  seemed  carefully  cynical  for  no 
particular  end,  is  at  last  writing  about  a 
social  situation  in 'a  way  that  certainly 
cannot  make  diat  situation  attractive. 
When  you  see  the  way  in  which  two  peo- 
ple have  ruined  tlieir  lives,  and  what  thev 
iiave  come  to  be  because  they  have  follow- 
ed their  emotions,  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
body feeling  induced  to  go  and  do  like* 
wise.  Now,  if  that  is  not  moral  instnic* 
tion.  what  is  it?  The  trouble  comes  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Maugham  is  cynical  in  the 
way  he  phrases  what  he  has  to  say,  and 
at  the  end  chooses  to  have  his  leading  fig* 
ures  do  a  very  characteristic  and  human 
thing.  Here  you  have  a  pair  who  have 
missed  out  in  their  lives  because  they  were 
so  ranklv  sentimental.'  When  they  have 
given  two  young  people  who  are  about  to 
follow  their  example  good  advice,  tlieir 
sentimentality  comes  to  the  surface  again 
as  tliey  see  the  young  people  leaving,  and 
they  offar  them  a  place  in  vrfiich  to  stay. 
Well,  dunk  about  that  a  little.  It  may  not 
be  moral,  it  may  not  be  pleasing,  but  isn't 
it  consistent  in  character?  And  if  your 
stage  is  dealmg  with  real  people,  how  can 
your  dramatist  lie  about  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it?  What  we  force  him  to  do  all  the 
time  is  to  lie,  because  we  want  to  go  home 
happy,  because  we  don't  like  the  unpleas- 
ant ending,  because  we  don*t  like  to 
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face  certain  facU  of  life  upon  the  stage. 

I  sappoM  the  moat  talked  about  drama- 
tiat  at  l&e  present  moment  in  this  country 
is  a  man  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  as  a  student  here  some  years  ago, 
Kugene  O'Neill.   I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  ending  of  his  play, 
"Anna  Christie,"  and  had  seen  a  letter  of 
Mr.  O'Neill's  in  the  New  York  Times  in 
which  he  defended  it.    1  went  to  see  his 
play,  believing  that'  I  should  dislike  the 
ending  very  much,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
perfect.   He  has  deliberately  disappointed 
his  puhlic  in  order  to  get  his  ending  as 
he   believed   it   should   be.      Here  is 
what  he  said  himself  about  it:    **I  am 
especially  glad  that  you  got  my  last  act 
as  I  intendml  it  to  he.    1  had  begun  to  fear 
that  although  I  knew  my  intent  was  true 
there  might  be  some  serious  flaw  in  my 
execution  in  that  final  scene.   It  took  a 
bit  of  courage  to  write  it  that  way.  I  fore- 
saw  the  easy  and  delighted  accusations  of 
commercial  prostitution  that  were  going  to 
be  slung  about,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  rimet  dmt  you  might  have 
read,  it  would  have  been  so  much  easier 
for  me  to  have  doused  their  lights  in  pal- 
pable tragic  catastrophe."  You  see  in  this 
land,  where  we  are  told  as  early  as  poasi- 
ble  that  our  birthright  is  that  we  are  in  the 
land  of  the  free,  your  Auieriran  dramatist 
is    nothing    of    the   sort.     He    is  ham- 
pered  ail   along   his   way   by   a  sense 
that  he  cannot  write  the  ending  that 
he   wants  to  write,  that   seems  to  him 
the  hiunanly  logical  conclusion;  that  he 
cannot  treat  his  scenes  as  he  wants  to 
treat  them.  He  feels  that  he  must  be  think- 
ing all  the  time,  ''What  will  those  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  popular  taste, 
the  theatrical  managers  and  producers,  tell 
me  will  be  the  feeling  of  my  public,  and 
what,  after  all,  in  my  own  experience  4^ 
the  American  public,  will  be  the  unthink- 
ing  prejudices  of  that  public  on  these 
scenes?"     In  the  United  States  it  takes 
courage  to  write  as  the  dramatist  believes. 

What  is  the  basis  of  Uie  whole  trouble? 
What  we  need,  and  what  we  need  very 
much,  in  this  coimtry,  all  over  the  country. 


is  a  theatre  which  gives  good  drama,  well 
acted,  at  moderate  rates,  before  a  receptive 
public  of  ecltTtif  and  catholic  tastes. 
Well,  I  have  no  doubt  you  tliink  I  am  ask- 
ing a  good  deal  I  ought  not  to  ask,  but  I 
am  not.  I  don't  mean  by  catholic  tastes, 
by  eclectic  tastes,  that  every  auditor  who 
comes  into  this  particular  theatre  week  by 
week  or  month  by  month  must  have  great 
catholicity  of  taste.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  me  and  for  our  American  dramatist  if 
there  is  in  a  community  a  snflfciently  large 
group  which  may  be  interested  in  almost 
any  kind  of  play.  I  mean  that  if  I  bring 
forward  any  unusual  play,  there  should 
be  a  group  large  enough  to  malw  it  possi- 
ble to  act  it  long  enough  to  give  it  a  fair 
hearing.  If  I  bring,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  thistledown  comedy,  there  should 
also  be  enough  people  who  care  for  that 
kind  of  thing  to  make  that  pay  its  way. 
That  is  all  I  mean  by  catholicity  and 
eclecticism  of  taste.  We  have  reached  one 
milestone  in  this  country,  a  milestone  that 
I  hardly  thought  we  should  reach  in  my 
time.  Mr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  the  critic, 
told  me  about  two  years  ago  that  he  firmly 
believed  the  time  had  now  arrived  in  New 
York  City  when  there  is  a  large  enough 
public  in  that  vast  metropolis  to  make  it 
safe  for  any  producer  to  present  any  play 
he  believes  first  rate,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. It  mav  he  that  it  will  not  have  a  long 
run,  will  not  run  a  year  or  two  years,  will 
not  be  a  success  like  *Ughtnin*,**  but  it 
will  run  long  enough  to  pay  its  bills  and 
to  make  the  manager  feel  that  he  can  do 
that  kind  of  thing  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
absolutely  true,  I  think,  that  today  there  is 
an  audience  in  New  York  for  almost  any 
play  of  real  merit.  That  is  a  verv  im- 
portant  milestone  to  pass.  Unfortunately 
outside  New  York  such  a  public  does  not 
exist. 

We  are  very  smug  about  our  situaticm 
here  in  Boston.  We  like  to  think  that  we 
care  for  the  best  in  the  theatre;  but 
you  may  as  well  know,  if  you  don't  know 
it  already,  that  in  the  managers*  offices  in 
New  York  we  are  r^arded  as  one  of  the 
worst  theatrical  towns  in  the  country.  Wet 
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are  first  class  on  musical  comedy — am 

quoting — but  when  plans  were  making  to 
bring  over  the  Stratford  Players  from 
England  a  few  years  ago,  the  Englishman 
in  charge  of  the  matter  said  quite  natural- 
ly, as  an  Englishnian  thinking  about  Bos> 
ton  that  was:  "Well,  naturally  we  shall 
take  them  to  Boston,  because  there  a  large 
public  will  come  to  sec  us."  The 
New  York  manager  with  whom  he  was 
planning  replied,  *That  is  inie  of  the' 
places  t(i  which  Ave  shall  not  go.  You 
cannot  play  Sbakspt-rc  in  Boston.  That 
has  been  proved  for  u  number  of  years. 
We  play  musical  comedy  diere.**  Well,  if 
you  watch  "The  Gr.-.n  r,n.]<lrss."  "Liliom" 
and  'Tiic  hitc  llra<icd  Boy,"  you  will 
find  that  of  tiiose  three  interesting  plays 
only  "The  Green  Goddess"  has  had  steadi- 
ly the  audiences  which  all  of  those  plays 
ought  to  have  had.  Just  ocactly  what  is 
going  to  happen  when  one  of  the  most 
notable  plays  written  in  Americanese,  that 
of  Mr.  0*Nein,  *The  Emperor  Jones,** 
cranes  here,  I  am  waiting  to  see,  but  those 
of  us  who  know  the  Boston  public  are  none 
too  hopeful.  That  is,  ours  is  a  theatre  of 
entertainment.  At  tlie  present  time  what 
we  face  in  the  effort  to  treat  American  life 
as  the  dramatist  wants  to  treat  it,  whether 
for  serious  drama  or  comedy,  is  a  {)nl)lic 
which  still  insists,  "You  must  entertain  us 
at  any  cost,  and  to  entertain  us  you  must 
not  take  us  very  far  off  the  beaten  track, 
make  us  think  much  or  feel  uncomfortable 
as  the  final  curtain  falls." 

Of  course  what  we  need  first  of  all  is 
common  sense.  Always  useful,  there  is 
none  too  much  of  it  in  the  theatre  world. 
Of  this,  the  inside  history  of  flic  New  York 
theatres  this  winter  is  an  illustration. 
There  liavc  been  few  successes.  The  man- 
agers say  they  do  not  understand  why  it 
is  that  the  public  do  not  come  to  see  very 
pood  plays.-  whv  it  is  that  plays  have 
failed  which  in  other  seasons  would  have 
succeeded.  Nobody  denies  that  latter  state- 
ment.  Written  large  up<m  the  wall,  so 
that  anybody  might  read  it,  is  the  answer. 
When  I  first  went  to  the  theatre,  the  best 
seat  cost  $L50;  today,  I  am  expected  to 


pay,  even  at  the  box  office,  13.30  for  Ae 

best  seat,  with  really  no  good  seat  in  the 
house  for  less  than  S2.20.  Just  l)ecaii9'* 
of  this  difi^erence.  many  plays  have  failed. 
Some  of  those  which  have  seemed  to  suc- 
ceed have  been  kept  running  only  bscsnse 
speculators  bought  them  up.  At  first  the 
play  did  not  po  well.  Then  some  ticket 
speculator  offered  so  much  money  for  the 
control  of  tfie  seats  for  a  number  of  wedcs. 
The  tidcets  he  then  put  on  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic at  cut  rates,  usually  for  $1.6.5  as  the 
top  price.  On  that  scale  of  prices,  some 
of  the  plays  which  were  supposedly  fail- 
ures have  had  good  runs.  Need  die  hsnd- 
writing  on  the  wall  be  plainer  than  that? 
People  simply  won't  pay  the  price  de- 
manded for  most  of  the  plays  offered.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  are  absolutely  r^fat;  a  dramatic 
performance  that  is  worth  $3.30  a  seat  is 
rare.  Yet  we  should  have  good  plays  at 
low  rates.  Here  in  Boston,  these  condi- 
tions have  for  some  time  held  good  at  die 
Copley  Theatre.  Popular  plays,  well  act- 
ed at  low  rates,  may  be  seen  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre.  Unquestionably  for  a  Ion? 
time,  prices  in  the  theatre  world  have  been 
too  much  inflated.  But  vre,  who  are  iirtsr- 
ested  in  the  American  drama,  cannot  draw 
into  the  theatre  the  general  public  we  de 
sire, — not  a  class,  not  merely  the  people 
with  plenty  of  money,  but  any  persoo 
whom  a  particular  subject  treated  in  s 
particular  way  should  interest, — we  csa- 
not  gather  together  these  people  at  these 
high  rates.  There  is,  however,  no  real 
need  to  worry.  Time  will  take  care  <f 
this.  Time,  in  the  cutting  of  rates  for  ia- 
tercsting  plays  in  New  York,  has  done  a 
very  effective  piece  of  work  this  last  season. 

Anotlier  difliculty  is  this:  A  dramatist 
is  a  curiously  helpless  poaon.  He  dresns 
his  dreams.  He  chooses  hia  subject  He 
writes  his  play,  I  hope,  exactly  as  be 
wants  to  write  it.  He  may  go  over  his 
manuscript  later,  to  put  persuasion  iato 
it;  that  ia,  ao  to  re-work  it,  that  what  wu 
likely  to  repd  originally,  will,  when  ^^ 
written,  win  a  sympathetic  hearing.  As 
long  as  he  gets  his  point  over,  establish- 
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ing  his  de&ired  human  values,  the  question 

of  his  method  of  presentation  is  set-ondary. 
When,  however,  lie  has  finished  liis  manu- 
script, his  personal  work  ends,  unless  he 
has  been  specially  trained  in  producing, 
and  he  becomes  helpless.  His  work  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  producer,  thr  hands 
of  the  scenic  artist,  the  hands  of  the  actors, 
and  then  into  vour  hands, — the  audience. 
He  meets  the  four*fold  fates. 

The  dnumUkt  does  not  like  to  feel  that 
the  stage  is  something  to  which  he  must 
adapt  life;  he  wants  the  stage  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  life  he  is  presenting.  There  b 
the  great  cleavage  between  the  drama  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  down  to  1885-90, 
and  the  drama  since.  All  the  drama  in 
which  I  was  brought  up,  was  based  on  this: 
*The  stage  is  fixed  mechanically.  Yon 
cannot  really  put  life  on  the  stage;  you 
must  adapt  life  to  the  stage."  That  was 
why,  after  you  had  listened  to  some  very 
charming  play  which  had  pretended  to  be 
real  life^  and  had  seriously  responded  to 
its  emotional  demands,  you  felt,  perhaps, 
a  little  .surprise*!  when,  at  the  end,  all  the 
characters  marched  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  talked  to  the  audience  by  way 
of  epilogue.  For  instance,  the  effect 
in  the  once  famous  "Masques  and  Faces" 
of  Charles  Reed  and  Tom  Taylor,  was  as 
if  they  had  said:  "After  all,  we  are  fakers; 
we  have  been  pleasantly  fooling  you.  Give 
us  a  hand,  and  then  we  will  stop  pretend- 
ing, and  go  home."  Could  anything  he 
more  frankly  entertaining?  When  you 
thought  you  liad  lieen  living  with  real 
people,  could  anything  be  more  insulting? 
Yet  that  is  what  the  English  play  was  frotel 
1850-80.  and  there  are  survivals  now. 

What  the  dramatist  wants  to-day  to  feel 
is  this:  **Nobody  can  compel  me  to  write 
in  five  acts,  or  four  acta,  or  three, — not 
even  authors  of  hooks  on  dramatic  tech- 
nique. I  will  write  exactly  as  I  please. 
If  I  want  to  put  niy  material  into  one  long 
act,  I  will  riak  it.*'  Of  course,  he  is  rath- 
er foolish  if  he  does,  because  human  atten- 
tion, unrested  for  an  hour  or  more,  fails. 
Listen  to  an  uninterrupted  performance  of 
"The  Trojan  >^  omen even  as  beautifully 


done  as  l>y  Mr.  Maurice  Brown,  and  you 
will  see  what  1  mean.  The  mind,  growing 
weary  of  the  iritirisc  coitccntration  re- 
quired, becomes  dull  and  wanders.  People 
talk  to  me  as  if  this  movement  in  the  last 
few  years  towards  s<  enes  in  the  place  of 
acts  were  a  fad.  It  is  not.  It  is  an  in- 
evitable result  when  men  like  Cordon 
Craig  and  half  a  dozen  others  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  setting  6t  plays. 
Just  as  long  as  your  stage  is  so  arranged 
that  you  must  take  much  time  in  shifting 
scenes,  you  cannot  pleasingly  for  your 
audienoe  pieaent  five-act  plays,  or  plays  of 
many  aoenea;  but  the  moment  the  revolv- 
ing stage,  or  the  use  of  curtains  and  col- 
umns only,  makes  it  possible  to  change 
your  scene  almost  instantly,  why  should 
yon  keep  to  five,  four,  or  three  acts?  Why 
not  six,  and  if  nx,  why  not  nine?  Then, 
when  you  are  using  something  shorter 
than  acts  usually  are,  you  will  call  it 
a  scene.  The  point  is:  What  is  it  the  dram- 
atist wants  to  say,  vdiat  is  he  trying  to 
send  across  the  foot-lights  to  you  and  me? 
Does  he  pet  it  over,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
use  of  scene9?  If  he  does,  you  and  1 
have  no  right  to  complain  because  he  hia 
no  acta;  instead,  it  is  well  for  us  to  con- 
sider carefully  whether  he  has  not  pro- 
duced effects  by  his  scenes  that  he  could 
nut  have  gained  in  acts.  Such  experimen- 
tation lies,  of  course,  bdiind  "Abraham 
Lincoln".  "Cromwell",  and  "Anna  Chris* 
tie".  It  is  what  lies  lirhind  "The  Emper- 
or Jones"  and  that  new  play  of  Mr. 
O  iNeill's,  "The  Hairy  Ape".  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  more  and  more  plays  of  ^is 
sort,  many  of  them  mere  thoughtless  imi- 
tations, hut  some  of  them  resting  upon 
most  careful  artistry,  where  the  dramatist, 
thinking  out  his  efi'ects  very  carefully,  has 
believed  that  for  him  scenes  are  better 
than  acts.  In  all  this  experimentation, 
the  dramati-sts  lately  have  been  asserting 
their  right  to  freedom  of  form.  So  exper- 
imenting, they  will  change  our  stage,  ar- 
ranged usually  for  types  of  scenery  which 
held  good  thirty  years  ago.  so  that  it  shall 
he  plastic.  Within  our  memory,  electric- 
ity has  made  over  stage  lighting,  and  even 
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yet  we  have  by  no  means  fathomed  its  full 
possibilities  for  the  theatre.  The  growing 
exactions  of  our  dramatists  are  working 
the  same  revolutioii  In  everything  else 
about  the  older  and  relatively  rigid  stage. 

Why  is  the  way  ?o  difficult  fnr  the  as- 
pirin? American  dramatist?  What  is  the 
real  trouble?  We  lack  standards,— every- 
where in  <mr  dteatre.  Take,  in  the  first 
place,  your  playwright  himself.  Fnnn  his 
home  town,  or  some  college  or  iiniversitv 
where  he  has  been  gaining  a  little  techni- 
cal aid,  he  enters  the  world  of  the  theatre. 
What  meets  him  first  and  steadily  Is  the 
demand  from  people,  who  say  they  know 
the  theatre,  tf)  write  so  that  he  shall  he 
sure  of  success  on  Broadway.  This  means 
that  he  is  to  write  as  somebody  hss 
been  wrfting,  or  as  he  himself  has  been 
writing  once  or  twice  successfully,— and 
this  when  he  feels  new  winps  sprouting 
and  wants  to  do  something  different.  There 
may  he  bosiness  sense  in  the  advice  given 
him,  but  there  is  no  arttatie  inspiration. 
The  hardest  thing  to  do  for  a  person  learn- 
ing to  be  a  playwright,  is  not  to  pive  him 
technique.  It  is  to  stiffen  his  backbone  for 
meeting  jtnt  sudi  demsnds  upon  him.  I  re> 
member  asking  a  young  and  suooessful 
■playwright  to  leave  his  work  for  a  vear  and 
go  abroad  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
notable  playwrights.  I  wanted  him,  after 
his  first  successes,  to  gain  perspective  on 
American  life.  I  wanted  him  to  get  a  sense 
of  the  hicness  of  the  work  he  was  trying 
to  do,  and  the  reverence  of  these  older  men 
for  their  great  art.  He  asked  time  to  con- 
sider my  plan,  for  of  course  he  was  being 
urped  to  follow  one  play  with  another  as 
like  as  possible,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Finally  he  came  to  me  and  said:  "No,  it 
is  not  safe  to  get  far  away  from  Broad> 
way.  One  must  watch  it  closely  to  know 
what  the  public  wants."  True,  hut  to  imi- 
tate others  or  oneself  is  not  to  progress, 
and  wiless  a  man  loves  his  art  more  than 
anything  else^  it  is  hard  in  this  country  in 
the  theatre  not  to  sell  his  soul  to  pet  re- 
sults. No  man  in  art  may  both  lead  and 
follow. 

I  am  not  asking  you — please  don't 


think  that  I  am — to  give  up  all  amuse- 
ment  in  the  theatre.  Recently  I  was  talking 
about  the  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  simply 
pleading  for  a  fair  hearing  because  ni  Ae 
originality  and  contained  beauty  of  Aese 
rather  grim  plays, — really  great  Ameri- 
can drama.  Coming  out  just  behind  a 
group  of  middle-aged  men,  Harvard  grad- 
uates, I  diink,  I  overheard  Aem  coonus* 
crating  one  another,  in  case  I  should  be 
able  to  carry  out  what  I  had  been  urging. 
They  were  saying:  "He  doesn't  want  to 
have  any  amusement  in  the  theatre, — noth- 
ing but  the  grim,  the  terrible,  and  tiie  dis> 
gnsting.  What  would  the  theatre  be?**  I 
grieve  to  think  what  it  would  be.  If  they 
had  paused  to  remember — I  hope  they 
could  remember  after  their  college  course 
— ^that  in  the  days  of  Euripides  there  was 
an  Aristophanes  and  that  with  Racine  and 
Corneille  came  Moliere,  it  seems  to  me  this 
applied  education  might  have  shown  tiiem 
that  I  had  been  pleading,  not  fmr  any  limit' 
ing  or  excluding,  but  for  iodnaioD  and 
fair  play.  Our  college  graduates,  men 
and  women,  even  our  school-children, 
should  be  taught  to  expect  the  theatre  to 
give  them,  not  just  what  they  naturally 
take  to,  hot  plays  varied  in  material  and 
form.  They  must  be  taught  that  the  thea- 
tre is  fundamental,  that  culture,  even  edu- 
catioD,  means  die  ability  to  be  interested 
in  tfiis  treatment  of  many  subjects  in  many 
forms.  Were  our  concerts  treated  like 
our  plays,  our  symphony  orchestras  would 
be  playing  merely  jazz. 

Lately,  we  have  been  hearing  mudi 
about  the  new  methods  in  scenic  design. 
Mr.  Robert  Jones.  Mr.  Lee  Simonson,  Mr. 
Norman  Bel-Geddes,  Mr.  Rollo  Peters. — 
all  these  young  men  have  been  making 
scenic  design  notable,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  even  abroad.  The  difiSculty 
here  is  that  if  you  watch,  not  these  lead- 
ers, but  the  scenic  work  in  general,  you 
vrill  feel  that  again  and  again  the  bisarre, 
the  extraordinary,  the  extreme,  have  count- 
ed more  than  anything  else  with  the  de- 
signers. Have  you  never  seen  settings  of 
the  new  order  which,  though  charming  in 
color,  showed  practically  no  arehitectnrsi 
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sense?  If  Si>  vdu  have  been  fortunate.  Have 
you  found  the  public  discriminating  in  its 
lildiig  of  the  new  aettings?  I  have  not. 
Standards  for  both  workers  and  public 
are,  except  in  a  few  cases,  badly  needed  in 
this  one  of  the  arts  of  the  theatre. 

There  is  developing,  too,  a  new  pro- 
feaaion  whidi  greatly  nqidrea  atandardix* 
ing.  When  I  was  yomg,  the  producer  of 
plays  was  usually  a  man  born  and  brrd  in 
the  theatre.  In  certain  instances,  he 
worked  in  entire  accord  with  tiw  auth«», 
giving  the  play  a  sympathetic  and  inter- 
pretive staging.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  author  s»^med  to  cease 
to  be  of  consequence  from  the  moment  his 
play  went  into  tlie  theatre.  He  was  the 
person  who  had  written  it,  certainly,  but 
probably  didn't  know  verv  much  about 
it.  Even  the  men  who  knew  the  traditions 
of  the  Shaksperean  play,  and  who  could 
alage  that  and  tiie  older  Engliah  drama 
well,  were  likely,  when  newer  types  of 
play  came  to  hand,  to  stage  them  by 
well-tried  formulas  rather  than  to  in- 
vent new  methods  of  intar^etation. 
Toiday,  we  are  trying  to  change  all 
tiiat.  We  are  placing  the  producer  in  the 
position  of  the  orchestral  conductor, — a 
man  who  endeavors  to  understand  as  fully 
and  cocnpletely  as  possible  die  intention 
of  the  composer,  and  by  every  means  at 
his  command  to  realize  for  him  his  musi- 
cal intention.  Similarly,  the  new  pro- 
ducer by  means  of  the  actors,  the  scenic 
artist,  the  light  men,  by  every  old  method 
or  new  method  that  be  can  devise,  aims  at 
a  total  behind  the  proscenium  which  shall 
re-create  to  the  audience  exactly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author.  He  must  be  constant- 
ly consulted.  This  view,  coming  largely 
from  the  Continent,  has  been  spreading 
until  we  have  today  an  increasinp  group 
in  this  country  who  aim  to  attain  tlie  best 
results  of  the  leading  producers  abroad. 

I  say  there  is  a  new  profession,  not 
simply  because  of  this  changing  view,  but 
because  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
young  men  and  women  who  know  how 
to  stage  a  play  in  diia  interpretive  faddon. 
Demand  comes  frequently  from  boardingo 


schools  ami  colleines  where  heretofore  sec- 
ond-rate piays  have  been  given  in  rather 
haphaaard  faahion.  Now  there  is  an  in* 
creaaing  desire  to  have  schools  and  col- 
leges present  plays  better  in  themselves 
and  better  given.  Head-masters  and 
teachers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  tlwt 
after  all,  diction,  a  better  sense  of  vdiat 
the  Engliah  laognai^  means  and  its  beau* 
ties,  even  carriage  and  deportment,  may 
be  gained  in  amateur  theatricals.  As  a 
well  known  and  wise  edoeator  onoe  aald 
to  me:  **The  young  people  who  have  acted 
in  these  plays  with  us  have  not  misspent 
their  time.  We  find  that  later  in  life  in 
treating  public  questions,  they  face  an  au- 
dience far  more  intelligently  and  effee* 
tively  than  the  people  who  have  not  had 
such  experience." 

How  much  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time  in  developing  catholicity  of 
taste  in  an  audience,  is  shown  by  ez* 
perwnce  of  a  young  man  in  one  of  the 
remoter  Western  colleges.  He  found  there 
a  distinct  lack  of  plays  of  the  better 
sort,  with  a  general  feeling  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Faculty  that  time  spent  on  acting 
was  wasted.  Shrewdly  he  arranged 
his  first  performance  for  the  night  of  a 
big  football  game.  As  a  collie  gradu- 
ate, he  had  learned  that  in  all  educational 
centers  you  can  always  bring  in  culture 
after  athletics.  On  that  night  of  the  great 
football  game,  he  gave  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate,''  a  play  distinctly  more  worth- 
while than  those  die  studoits  had  been 
giving.  It  went  well.  Little  by  little,  he 
built  up  a  circuit  in  the  state,  in  mining, 
farming,  and  manufacturing  centers,  tak- 
ing over  it  his  student  actors  in  better  and 
b^ter  plays.  What  do  you  suppose  he 
played  successfully  on  that  circuit  this 
winter,  one  year  after  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate?"  The  elusive  and  bizarre  "He 
Who  Gets  Slapped"  by  the  Russian  An- 
dreieff.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  at  all  urging  that  our  theatre,  amateur 
or  professional,  should  be  filled  with 
plays  as  unusual  or  cynical  as  Andreieff's, 
but  this  is  an  illnstradon  of  what  can  be 
done  quickly  in  developing  a  readiness  in 
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a  large  and  varied  public  to  listen  to  the 
new  and  unusual  in  dramatic  art.  Now 

this  man  has  behind  him,  not  only  the  un- 
der^ r  initiates  and  tlie  Facully.  but  a  larpr 
public  throughout  the  state.  The  secret 
of  his  success  lay  in  understanding  well 
the  principles  of  the  newer  producing, 
which  taught  him  to  make  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible f«)r  his  audiences  the  spetial  values 
of  each  play  and  in  his  firm  belief  that  a 
public  will  accept  all  kinds  of  work,  if 
clearly  and  intelligently  presented. 

h\  another  middle-western  stale,  a 
woman  teacher  in  a  normal  school  had  her 
students  write  one-act  plays  of  life  in  their 
home  tonms.  These  she  presented  with 
her  student  actors  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  taking  plays  of  mining  life  to  manu- 
facturing and  farming  centers  and  vice- 
veruL  So  wdl  did  this  succeed,  that  the 
State  Legislature  hecame  interested  be* 
cause  of  the  better  information  of  one 
kind  of  population  gained  by  the  other, 
as  a  farmer  saw  and  liked  the  plays  of  a 
mining  section,  or  the  miners  listened  ap- 
preciatively to  the  plays  of  the  manu- 
facturing' or  farming  centers. 

There  is  a  demand,  too.  for  young  men 
and  women,  trained  in  such  producing,  to 
take  chaigfe  of  experimental  theatres 
which  are  growing  up  all  over  the  country. 
These  theatres  are  extremely  important  be- 
cause they  provide  communities,  not  well 
served  with  plays  <rf  the  r^ular  theatres, 
with  plays  and  performances  which  stand* 
ardize  taste.  Moreover,  sooner  or  later, 
most  of  these  experimental  theatres  es- 
tablish a  play  contest  for  local  play- 
wrights. Out  of  these  various  experi- 
mental centres,  ncvNcr  important  drama 
is  surely  coming.  When  a  public  has  said 
to  a  local  plavwrifrht.  "That  is  a  good 
play  because  it  portrays  for  us  satisfac- 
torUy  the  life  we  know  best,**  diat  play  or 
a  successor  will  probably  see  New  York, 
— perhaps  the  country  at  large.  Approved 
in  just  that  way  by  the  people  of  Man- 
chester, England,  "Hindle  Wakes,''  by 
Stanley  Houghton,  went  fordi  to  London 
and  to  the  approval  of  die  English-speak- 
ing world. 


In  the  Carolines,  Professor  Kodi  has 
developed  a  course  in  one-act  plays  writ- 
ten by  his  students  on  local  legend,  his- 
tory, story,  or  observed  life.  Acted  at 
first  for  the  home  college.  Trinity,  by  the 
students,  they  are  then  taken  over  the 
state.  So  successful  have  they  been  that 
now  requests  are  coming  in  from  diflferent 
parts  of  the  T'nited  Stales  lo  bring  the 
plays  and  players  to  other  communities. 
Similar  work  has  been  done  by  Professor 
Arvoldt  in  the  Dakot  i  W  ithin  a  few  days, 
I  have  heard  from  a  former  Harvard  stu- 
dent that  he  is  doing  much  the  same  kind 
of  work  for  the  negro  students  of  Howard 
University,  training  lliem  to  write  plap 
of  their  oH^n  particular  region, — its  stories, 
characteristics,  emotions.  Don't  you  see 
now  the  new  profession  which  is  develop- 
ii^;?  Can  yon  have  a  large  group  of 
young  men  and  women  getting  such  ex- 
perience as  producers  in  schools,  univer- 
sities, and  experimental  theatres,  and  not 
have  some  emerge  from  the  group  so  com- 
petent duit  they  will  ultimately  find  thor 
way  to  New  York  and  the  regular  theatre 
world?  There  they  will  join  the  increas- 
ing group  who  are  producing  according 
to  the  newer  standards.  Let  such  produc- 
ing but  become  general,  and  dramatisb 
will  write  with  greater  courage  and  SB- 
dacity,  for  they  will  write  far  more  cer- 
tain that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their 
plays  will  be  staged  to  the  best  advantage. 

How  have  these  changes  come  about? 
Through  a  few  individuals  and  groups. 
No  doubt  we  are  going  through  at  present 
in  this  country  very  much  what  EIngland 
passed  through,  and  France  and  Germany, 
between  1880*1900 — a  liberation  in  dcs- 
matic  art  accomplished  mainly  by  ex- 
perimental theatres.  The  Washington 
Square  Players  started  three  or  four  play- 
wrights on  their  careers  and  began  a  trsto- 
ing  of  an  audience  which  has  developed 
into  the  public  of  the  Theatre  Guild.  Thr 
Provincetown  group,  with  its  cramped 
theatre  on  McDougal  Street,  has  had  the 
courage  to  give  plays  which  managen 
would  not  have  taken  because  they  were 
one>acts,  or  very  unusual  in  material  or 
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fonn.    Their  productions  have  steadied 

and  encouraged  young  dramatists  until 
they  could  write  with  a  morp  practisrd 
hand,  turning  from  short  to  long  plays. 
Such  ncperimetital  theatres  have  even 
brought  to  some  writers  the  success  vdiich 
has  meant  the  transfer  of  a  play  to  an  up- 
town lliealre  and  the  larper  New  York 
public.  What  the  Washington  Square 
Players  and  the  Provincetown  group  did 
for  Mr.  O'Neill  made  possible  his  "Be- 
yond the  Horizon."  "Anna  Christie."  and 
"The  Hairy  Ape."  We  owe  to  the  Theatre 
Guild  even  more  appreciation  than  it  has 
received  for  its  suooessful  experimentation 
in  scenery,  lighting,  plays,  and  produc- 
tion. It  has  built  up  for  itself  a  very  de- 
voted public,  willing  to  welcome  and 
judge  sympathetically  vdiatever  the  Guild 
stages.  For  some  years,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse,  guided  by  the  Misses 
Lewisohn,  has  bwn  giving  admirable  per- 
formances of  plays  from  abroad.  It  has 
been  increasingly  receptive  to  the  work  of 
American  authors  and  to  every  Idnd  of  ex- 
periment in  the  arts  of  the  theatre.  In  the 
days  of  the  New  Theatre,  Mr.  Winthrop 
Ames  established  traditions  of  understand- 
ing and  artistic  production  for  varying 
kinds  of  plays,  traditions  which  he  has 
maintained  well  at  the  Little  Theatre  and 
the  Booth.  Arthur  Hopkins,  admittedly 
one  of  our  notable  producers,  has  been 
particularly  hospitable  to  unusual  plays 
and  stage  designs  of  the  newer  sort.  The 
producers  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
with  the  Misses  Lewisohn,  are  Miss  Ar- 
thur and  Miss  Morgan.  The  llieatre 
Guild  called  in  Miss  Alice  Lewisohn  and 
Miss  Morgan  to  stage  the  first  two  scenes 
of  "Back  to  Methuselah."  Behind  tin- 
Theatre  Guild  stand  Mr.  Phillip  Moeller, 
Mr.  Maurice  Wertheim,  Mr.  La^gner,  with 
Miss  Ifelbum  as  the  manager  and  Mr.  Lee 
Simonson  as  the  cliief  s<  enic  artist.  As  I 
have  already  said,  in  our  newer  scenic 
design,  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  Mr.  Lee  Simon- 
son,  Mr.  Rollo  Peters,  and  Mr.  Bel-Ged- 
des  arc  leaders. 

Is  it  not  significant  that,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Mr.  Bel-Geddcs,  every- 


one of  these  people  named  as  connected 
widi  the  new  movement  in  the  theatre  is 
a  college  graduate?  Mr.  Ames,  Mr. 
Simonson,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Wertheim  are 
from  Harvard;  Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Hel- 
bum  are  from  Radcliffe  College;  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Hopkins  is  from  a  Western  college. 
Ask  the  people  behind  the  Provincetown 
Players  where  they  got  their  training,  and 
you  will  find,  I  am  sure,  that  it  vms  from 
the  collie  world.  Obviously  there  is 
some  connection  between  the  centers  of 
education  in  this  country  and  these  newer 
developments  in  our  theatre.  .Ask  these 
worken  where  they  got  their  first  stimula- 
tion for  the  work.  I  think  thcv  will  tell 
you  "in  college."  Ask  ihcm  how  they 
have  gained  their  special  equipment  for 
tlirir  work  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  say, 
**mth  difficulty  and  as.  best  we  could.**  I 
suspect  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
feel,  one  and  all,  designers  or  producers, 
that  there  should  be  places  where  begin- 
ners should  be  given  thorough  training  in 
fundamentals  of  the  arts  of  the  theatre. 
They  probably  will  make  very  <  lc;ir  their 
belief  that  education  should  help  the  man 
and  woman  of  strong,  instinctive,  artistic 
denre  to  attain  their  ends. 

After  all,  what  are  college  and  univer- 
sities for?  To  be  preservers  of  the  best 
in  the  past  and  transmitters  of  that  best  to 
the  future.  Out  of  well-understood  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  past  may  come,  at 
the  toucli  of  the  rebellion  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
future.  That  is  what  1  am  sure  I  should 
like  to  feel  a  university  means  to  students 
of  the  Fine  Arts. — not  merely  Study  of  putt 
principles,  but  a  stimulation  to  create  in 
the  light  of  those  past  principles.  If 
teachers  let  their  students  think  tliere  can 
be  but  one  way  in  art,  or  two  ways,  or 
three  ways  of  doing  anything,  they  might 
belter  not  teach.  If.  on  the  otlicr  hand, 
they  teach  that  in  certain  ways  great  work 
has  been  done;  that  at  the  touch  of  genius, 
dnnge  came  again  and  again;  and  that  in 
change  lies  hel|)  and  progression  in  art; 
better  standards  and  inspiration  will  re- 
sult.  What  we  need,  and  need  very  bad- 
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ly,  is  a  teac  hinp  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  our 
coil^es  and  universities  with  a  view  to 
creation;  a  far  closer  correlation  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  Fine  Arts,  so 
that  a  worker  in  any  one  of  them  shall 
not  leel  himself  isolated  .ind  indepen- 
dent, but  shall  understand  and  depend 
on  the  sister  arts.  Above  all,  dier«  should 
be  competent  instruction  for  people  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  mas- 
ters in  the  several  arts  of  the  theatre, — 
its  lighting,  its  scenery,  its  producing,  and 
its  plays. 

More  ^han  this,  there  should  be 
actual  experimentation,  at  far  less  cost 
and  far  less  risk  than  in  the  professional 
theatre,  to  discover  new  ways  and  to  de- 
termine in  the  new  what  is  really  valuable. 
Of  course  this  is  too  large  a  tadc  to  be  at- 
tempted in  all  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  should,  however,  be  undertaken 
in  half  a  doaen  large  centers,  so  Aat  the 
person  in  the  remoter  West  should  not 
have  to  come  to  the  remoter  East  or  from 
the  extreme  South  to  the  rxticme  North. 
It  should  be  comfortably  williin  reach  of 
the  graduate  student  or  matured  person 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Think  what 
standardization  this  would  mean  for  work- 
er and  public,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  With  a  few  years  of  work  com- 
petently done  on  this  basis,  we  should 
have  scenic  design  such  as  we  have  only 
dreamed  of  as  yet;  a  very  hiph  and  worthy 
Standard  of  production;  and  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  significant  plays.  It 
would  not  be  long  before  our  drama  would 
stand  foot  to  foot  with  the  l>est  European 
plays  of  the  last  quarter  century.  For 
such  a  center  we  are  ready  at  Harvard, 
could  we  only  have  the  funds  necessary 
for  a  proper  equipment  by  which  to  de* 
velop  what  has  pone  as  far  as  it  can 
under  cramped  and  unreal  conditions. 
For  such  work  other  centers  are  rapidly 
preparing.  Within  a  reasonable  space  of 
lime,  therefore,  the  desired  results  must 
come.  Is  it  a  dream?  Is  it  a  vision?  Is 
il,  as  I  believe,  a  forecast?  Time  will 
tell;  but  this  I  know,  time  is  fighting  with 
us. 


BETTER.  BIGGER  BUSINESS 
The  Harvard  F>ronomic  Service,  an  ac- 
tivity carried  on  by  the  Coimniltee  on 
Economic  Research,  predicts  a  conturoed 
improvement  in  general  husinesa  and  t 
rise  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  many  com- 
modities. The  statement  given  out  last 
wedc  by  the  service  reads  as  follows: 

Strong  economic  foreek  are  now  opemiac  to 
bring  a  return  of  prosperity.  The  consumption 
of  manufactured  goods  during  tlie  past  year  and 
a  half  haa  considerabily  exceeded  prodoetkiB. 
Stocks  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  manofactaren 
and  <balera  have,  consequently,  declined  greatly, 
and  enlarged  tnanofacturing  output  is  neccssanr 
to  supply  current  demand.  In  Febntary  the  oat- 
pat  of  Mven  leading  groups  of  raaiinf  aclnrinf  ia- 
dustries  for  which  figures  are  obtainable,  iron 
and  steel,  lumber,  paper,  textiles,  leathar,  food 
and  toiieoeoi,  had  inereaaed  one  drivd  tnm  the 
low  point  of  1921.  In  March  the  shipments  of 
manufaotured  goods  reached  the  higfaiieat  figure 
linee  the  spring  of  1920  when  indnttrial  sdhHr 
was  at  hifih  tide.  This  meani  that  continued  iM- 
provement  ia  in  prospect, 

heraaaed  iodootiial  meMty  wfll  be  aoeo» 
pnniod  by  a  rise  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  many 
rommodities.  Agricultural  producta  have  already 
had  a  aiiwtantial  price  advance  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  advance  has  end- 
ed. The  wholesale  prices  of  other  important  raw 
materials  and  bask  articles,  wtnch  are  relatively 
lower  than  the  ptket  of  finished  gooda*  will  abo 
move  upward. 

Our  banks  are  strong  and  credit  is  available 
for  financing  a  larger  volume  of  production  than 
now  exists,  at  a  higher  price  level.  Statistics  cf 
bank  loana  and  commercial  paper  outstaadiDg 
show  that  contraction  of  loans  for  business  pur- 
poaes  has  ended  and  that  hanking  expansion  a 
in  prospect 

The  European  situation  will  not  praveni  sob- 
stantial  bu^eaa  improveuietrt  in  the  United 

States.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  fundamental 
economic  conditiona  abroad  are  dowly  hut  sue- 
ly  nendbg  and  that  £arQpe  w3I  ffwthmo  to  be 
a  large  purchaser  of  our  OOttOtt,  wheat,  COppcr, 
and  other  important  prodneta. 

The  first  qvarler  of  1922  made  measnniile  pie- 
grcs«  toward  prosperitv.  Continued  progress  will 
result  from  the  operation  of  existing  eoonomic 
forces. 

POETRY  SOCIETY  OITICERS 
The  Harvard  Poetry  Society  has  dected  the 
foDowiag  ofieers:  President,  W.  C  TVeat,  '23.  of 

Stockbridgc;  secretary,  R.  T.  Pell,  *24.  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  IM.  ¥.;  treaaurer,  P.  von  H.  Wool- 
dridge*  "23.  of  Ultle  Rock,  Ark. 
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TEACHING  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

\i\  RuBEKT  W.  Rivers,  '04,  President  op  the  Private  School  Assooation  or  Boston. 


WHILE  Mr.  Kerns  and  Dean  Holmes, 
both  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to 
have  considerable  inner  knowledge 
of  our  modern  educational  problems,  are 
searchinf  out  each  otlia:*s  blind  qxrtt  (and 
I  believe  there  is  leference  in  the  BiUe  to 
taking  the  mote  out  of  your  own  eye)  it 
is  interesting  to  read  an  article  by  a 
foreigner  so  full  of  common  sense  on  the 
subject  as  is  Professor  Morize.  -  One  gets 
the  impression  that  the  rest  of  us  are  per- 
haps more  afflicted  with  nearsightedness 
than  with  blind  spots;  that  we  are,  in 
fact,  so  in  die  midst  of  the  educational 
fray  that  what  is  nearest  to  us  is  apt  to 
obstruct  the  general  view. 

Professor  Morize  believes  that  we  lay 
too  much  emphasis  on  "marks."  I  im- 
agine tibatf  like  the'  rest  of  us,  he  would 
sobstitute  for  so  artificial,  an  aim  on  the 
part  of  boy,  parent,  and  teacher  the  ideal 
aim  of  accomplishment;  just  as  many  of 
us  would  substitute  for  the  dollar  sign 
whidi  usually  measures  attainment  in  ^ 
world  at  large  the  ideal  aim  itf  snoeeaa  In 
iirulertaking.  The  Frencli  people  are 
fortunate  indeed  if  their  inherent  morality 
is  such  dwt  accomplifliuramt  ol  an  ideal 
unaccompanied  by  attainment  of  a  com- 
mertial  rating  is  accepted  as  success.  Un- 
fortunately we  in  this  country  are  more 
likely  to  judge  a  man's  success  by  the 
tangible  signs  of  itv  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  we  find  it  necessary  in  our  schools  to 
flinir  to  a  system  of  tangibh'  signs  to  show 
the  children  land  their  parental,  in  terms 
with  which  they  are  familiar,  what  level 
diey  have  attained  in  accomplishment.  I 
sometimes  fear  that  in  this  age  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  proverb.  "Man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone,"  to  read  "Man  cannot 
live  by  ideals  alone.**  The  suggestion  is  not 
pleasant;  yet  %irere  any  school  or  any 
business  house  to  attempt  to  live  in  the 
rarified  atmosphere  of  the  ideal,  it  would 


become,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  a 
Don  Quixote  among  its  kind,  and  would 
fail  not  only  as  a  doft  of  jobs,  but  in  the 
very  object  of  its  ideal  if  it  had  one.  Just 
as,  if  one  took  away  from  two-diirds  of 
American  business  men  the  goal  of  com- 
mercial success,  thev  would  see  little  for 
whicli  to  aim,  so  if  one  took  away  from 
the  school  child  brought  up  in  this  at- 
mosphere the  tsi^ible  s^  of  success  in 
scholarship  he  would  retain  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  ultimate  purpose. 

We  have  picketed  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dent with  outposts,  to  get  by  which  he 
must  know  the  pass  word.  He  cannot  get 
into  (ollege,  for  example,  without  attain- 
ing a  mark  of  .50  or  60  per  cent,  upon 
specific  examinations.  Death  and  taxes 
are  no  surer  than  that  fact.  If  we  know 
that  he  must  attain  a  specified  percentage 
t>f  curreclness  in  sppcified  subjects  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  college,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  begin  early  to  teach  him  what 
the  specified  percentage  of  correctness 
means.  The  sooner  he  finds  out  what  sort 
of  work  is  over  60  {)er  cetjt.  and  what  is 
under,  tlie  better  for  hiui.  He  must  early 
acquire  the  habit  <^  mind  where  he  strives 
to  surpaas  60  per  cent.,  where  60  per 
cent,  stands  out  ;is  a  demarkation  between 
success  and  lailutc,  as  a  sign,  a  "mark" 
whicli  he  must  chin  himself  over.  For 
many  a  boy  this  **roark*'  is  a  symbol  whidi 
is  before  bis  eyes  during  the  preparatioa 
of  every  lesson,  during  the  taking  of  cverv 
examination.  He  wants  to  know  almost 
daily  whether  he  has  attained  the  "passing 
mark.**  Thot^  I  may  be  optimist  enough 
to  believe  that  there  are  many  pupils  who 
understand  that  the  mark  is  merely  the 
symbol  and  not  the  end  in  itself,  just  as 
I  believe  that  there  are  many  men  in  busi- 
ness who  see  large  incomes  merely  as  a 
symbol  and  not  as  the  goal,  nevertheless 
I  am  pessimist  enough  to  believe  tliat  if 
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the  mark  as  a  symbol  were  nsrooved  many 
pupils  would  approach  that  artificially 

created  oulpost,  the  Collogr  Examinations, 
without  knowinfj;  confidently  that  their 
work  were  sucii  as  to  qualify  them  for 
passing.  Therefore,  so  long  as  the  sentry 
requires  the  password  I  must  c  ontinue  to 
see  that  my  pupils  make  no  mistake  about 
It. 

The  only  alternative  that  I,  in  my  near- 
.sightedneas,  perceive,  is  that  a  school  have 
courage  enough  to  stand  out  and  say,  **We 

do  not  care  for  college  examinations,  or 
any  other  toil  gates;  all  we  care  to  know 
is  that  the  boy  has  learned  what  he  should 
learn  in  the  way  he  should  learn  it."  Just 
there  1  helieve  tiie  French  educators  have 
us  at  a  disadvantage.  If  I  understand 
Professor  Morize  aright  the  attitude  of  the 
French  people  is  such  that  they  accept  the 
work  done  in  tlieir  schools  without  ex- 
terior testing.  We  do  not.  and  so  long  a« 
we  do  not,  the  school  which  attempts  to 
disregard  the  passwords  imposed  by  others 
will  soon  be  devoid  of  pupils,  because  it 
is  the  habit  of  mind  of  our  parents  of  our 
pupils  in  our  schools  to  expect  the  chil- 
dren to  be  given  the  key  word  which  will 
let  them  by.  They  will  not  bdieve  a  ddM 
has  done  a  good  job  unless  he  has  s<Mne> 
thing  recorded  to  show  for  it,  any  more 
than  thev  will  believe  an  athlete  has  run 
a  good  race  unless  he  has  a  medal,  or  a 
business  man  has  given  something  to  the 
world  unless  he  has  a  bank  account. 

Professor  Morize,  moreover,  pities  the 
teacher  who  rates  his  pupils  as  he  de- 
serves, because,  if  the  pupil  does  poor 
work,  the  teacher  will  be  estimated  by  the 
parent  either  an  unfair  critic  or  a  poor 
teacher.  I  wonder  if  Professor  Morize 
realizes  what  a  true  bill  he  has  found 
against  the  parents  of  pupils  in  our 
schools,  or  to  what  extmt  a  school  which 
tries  to  keep  its  standard  of  accomplish- 
ment high  is  handicapped  by  just  this  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  parent.  This 
matter  is  serious.  It  is  tfie  unfortunate 
and  demoralizing  fact  that  the  school 
which  praises  its  pupils  is  the  '"success- 
ful" school.    This  is  particularly  true  of 


die  snail  beginner's  school  where  ddMm 
should  first  be  taught  to  work  and  ais 

not,  and  of  the  so-called  progressive 
school.  One  of  the  most  serious  faults  of 
our  educational  system  is  its  disjointed- 
ness;  and  here  again  the  French  people 
have  apparently  solved  the  difficulty.  If 
I  am  correct  in  my  understanding,  the 
French  children  '•trp  antornatii  ally  from 
one  class  to  another  and  one  scrhoul  to 
another  with  the  same  conditions  and  same 
preparations.  Our  childroi  do  not.  It  is 
a  growing  habit  among  American  parent*, 
whether  of  public  or  private  school  chil- 
dren, to  transfer  them  freely  from  one 
school  to  another;  but  in  practically  no 
instance  within  my  knowledge  are  the 
tvpes  sequent  or  the  standards  similar.  It 
is,  therefore,  easy  for  a  school  to  thrive 
through  praise  which  satufies  the  parent, 
makes  the  boy  happy,  and  does  the  school 
tio  barm,  for  it  is  accountafde  to  no  nrif. 
Consequently  it  is  unfortunately  true,  even 
in  the  public  high  schools  and  in  the  pri- 
vate secondkry  schools,  that  those  teach- 
ers who  try  to  bold  their  pupils  lo  a  stiff 
and  just  standard  of  accomplishment  arc 
looked  upon  as  tadc-masters  exacting  to 
the  point  of  oppression.  If  we  are  going 
to  implant  in  a  pupiPs  mind  an  ideal  of 
accomplishment,  aside  from  tangible  signs 
in  the  form  of  marks,  we  have  got  to  l»f- 
gin  by  fixing  in  the  parent's  mind  the 
fact  that  tfm  teacher  who  gives  die  bey 
the  poorest  record  is  probably  his  best 
friend  and  best  teacher,  for  be  is  probab- 
ly the  man  who  is  teaching  the  boy  that 
success  can  only  be  won  by  endeavor  and 
that  jNTaise  IS  ejjrfiemeral. 

It  is  splendid  to  see  so  many  parents  at- 
tending educational  meetings  and  follow- 
ing the  educational  trend  of  the  times.  But 
a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
There  are  motes  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us 
and  many  of  us  are  nearsighted.  FHura- 
tion  is  the  bifzgest  job  we  have  to  do.  and 
we  are,  for  tiie  belter  or  tlie  worse,  ex- 
perimenting yearly.  It  is  steadying  in  the 
midst  of  wavering  to  be  cautioned  by  a 
voice  from  the  old  world  where  futida- 
mental  ideals  and  old-fashioned  practices 
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are  «tiM  successful,  in  spite  of  some  lack 
of  "cnlighteninp  modern  theories."  I 
doubt  if  we  should  go  far  wrong  if  in  our 
rebuilding  we  set  the  work  upon  so  finn  a 
fonndatioii. 

THE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Your  editorial  on  entrance  examinations, 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barnes  on  the  same 

subject,  in  the  issue  of  April  13,  have  been 
read  with  nun  li  interest  by  one  who  lias 
ser\t*d  the  Colleje  F.titrance  Exaniinatioii 
Board  on  nunieious  occasions  as  examiner, 
as  reader,  and  in  other  capacities,  although, 
as  it  happens,  I  had  nodiing  to  do  with 
the  examinations  of  June,  1921.  to  which 
Mr.  \\  ood.  ( ited  in  vour  editorial,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  specihcally  refer. 

A  striking  passage  in  your  article  is  the 
inference,  drawn  from  Mr.  Wood's  report, 
that  **the  type  of  examinations  in  mathe* 
matics  given  by  the  Board  makes  injustice 
to  candidates  inevitable."  A  brief  inspec- 
tion of  the  reasoning  lliat  leads  up  to  tliis 
conclusion  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place, 
evoi  in  the  non>tecluiical  columns  of  the 

Bl  I.I.ETIN. 

The  conclusion  is  based  by  Mr.  Wood 
on  the  assumption  that  if  a  candidate  takes 
an  examination  consisting,  say,  of  six 
questions,  his  ratings  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  questions  ought  to  give  about 
the  same  estimate  of  his  relative  ability, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  candidates,  as 
his  ratings  on  the  se<'ond.  fourth,  ami  sixth. 
That  is,  the  odd-numbered  questions  are 
regarded  as  constituting  a  **random 
sample**  of  the  entire  examination.  The 
Board's  papers  are  condenmed  because  the 
observed  results  do  not  correspond  to  this 
assumption. 

An  examination  in  mathematics  of  the 
land  lel  by  the  Board,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  a^regate  of  random  questions  on  the 
subject  matter.  It  is  a  carefully  plaimed 
structure,  designed  to  test  various  phases 
of  the  candidate's  reac  tion  to  the  instruc- 
tion that  he  has  received.  It  is  made  up 
of  questions  of  different  types,  serving  dif- 
ferent purpoaes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 


expect  that  one  jirotip  of  questions,  taken 
hy  itself,  will  give  a  test  similar  in  char- 
acter to  another  group  or  to  the  entire  ex- 
amination. It  would  be  about  as  reason- 
able to  expect  half  a  dozen  events,  chosen 
at  random,  to  give  an  adequate  test  of  the 
relative  strenpth  of  two  track  teams.  The 
legitimate  conclusion  from  Mr.  Wood's 
figures  is  merely  that  injustice  to  candi- 
dates would  be  inevitable  if  the  readers 
were  to  confine  their  attention  to  one  group 
of  questions.  According  to  his  criterion 
"'a  new  and  superior  type  of  examinations" 
would  be  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  doubling  the  number  of  questions,  each 
question  being  paired  with  another  of 
closely  similar  character. 

These  observations  are  not  set  down  for 
the  purpose  of  disparaging  the  large 
amount  of  valuable  work  that  is  represent- 
ed by  Mr.  Wood's  report,  but  as  a  protest 
against  one  more  instance  of  the  use  of 
statistics  in  support  of  a  conclusion  to 
wliicli  thev  are  irrelevant,  and  for  the  sake 
of  indicating  that  the  technical  work  of  the 
Board  rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation 
than  some  criticisms  would  imply.  It  is 
reassuring  to  note  Mr.  Wood's  own  con- 
tention, on  another  page,  that  the  Board's 
reading  of  papers  in  algebra  and  geometry 
is  so  rigorously  accurate  that  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  re-reading  all  unsatis- 
factory papers  is  entirely  superfluous. 

Of  your  three  concluding  recommenda- 
tions, the  first,  as  you  say,  is  a  matter  for 
college  committees  on  admi.ssion  rather 
than  for  the  Board;  of  the  force  of  the 
second,  nobody  is  more  keenly  oonseiotis 
than  the  Board's  own  staff;  and  you  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  third  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  Board  a  year 
or  two  apo.  The  Board  s  workers  are  well 
aware  irom  their  own  experience  that  the 

science  of  examination  is  in  its  infancy, 
they  welcome  criticism  and  sometimes 
profit  by  it,  and  they  are  cmi^tanilv  and 
appressivelv  etipaped  in  the  study  of  the 
|)r<)l>len)s  uhii  h  their  measure  of  responsi- 
bility brings  before  them. 

Dunham  Jackson,  '06. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
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IN  a  thoughtful  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  of  January  12,  last, 
Jpspe  I.  Straus.  niacJr  the  follow- 

ing critit  ism  of  the  working  of  the  elective 
system  at  Harvard: 

So  far  .  .  .  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
discover  there  need  be  no  correlation  in  the 
choice  of  the  major  and  minor  on  the  part  of  any 
•inideiit»  and  the  ehirioe  b  larfdy  haphaiard, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  getting  through  as  easily 
as  possible  and  with  the  danger  that  "snaps"  will 
largely  guide  him  in  Ua  deetioii. 

Mr.  Straus  followed  this  cxiticiaiii  with 
three  suggestions,  in  the  combined  adop- 
tion of  which  he  hclieved  a  cure  would 
lie.  1  lipsc  supupstions  (lr«*w  fire  from  R. 
Amory  Thorndike,  21,  wliose  letter  from 
Cambridge,  England,  appeared  hi  the 
Bulletin  for  February  16.  In  essence, 
Mr.  Thorndilce's  rejoinders  appear  to  rep- 
resent fairly  accurately  the  opinions  of 
the  average  underixraduate  oi  today.  In 
general,  when  men  are  allowed  to  be  tol- 
erably free,  certain  of  them  tend  to  be> 
come  lax;  undoubtedly  the  laxity  of  some 
could  he  cured  by  limiting  the  freedom 
of  all,  but  would  not  such  a  cure  be  worse 
than  the  disease? 

Mr.  Straus's  first  suggestion  calls  for  **an 
insistence  that  the  student  announce  his 
probable  career  during  his  freshman  year, 
and  the  choice  at  that  time  of  his  entire 
collepc  course.  (subje<t  to  change  for 
good  and  suUicient  leasons),"  which  would 
''compel  a  more  fitting  preparation  for  the 
indicated  or  expected  career.**  While  such 
a  r^ulation  would  go  far  toward  eliminat* 
injr  the  possibility  of  a  student's  floating 
throuf-'li  college  to  his  degree  on  a  hap- 
hazard collection  of  "snap  "  courses,  it 
would  of  course  restrict  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  the  fit  as  well  as  of  the  unfit.  It 
would  be  more  than  a  mere  check  to  free- 
dom of  stndv.  Without  doubt  it  would 
vitally  encroach  upon  that  essential  free- 
dom which  President  Eliot  built  up  so 


carefully  during  forty  years  and  which  it 
has  been  President  LowelPs  aim 
to  preserve,  witli  checks. 

The  forcing  upon  a  freshman,  upon 
whom  the  broadening  leaven  of  the  Uni- 
versity spirit  and  training  haa  as  yet  barely 
begun  to  work,  of  a  premature  decision  as 
to  his  life  work  would  seem  in  itself  harm- 
ful. And  it  might  conceivably  go  far  to- 
wards sacrificing  a  liberal  collie  educa- 
tion entirdy  to  a  atttdait*t  qiedal  voca- 
tional needs.  If  that  were  done,  ikt 
broad  college  training  would  no  doubt  be 
squeezed  out  of  our  educational  system  al- 
together and  the  youth  of  the  future  would 
step  directly  from  secondary  school  to  pro- 
fessional school  over  its  dead  ranaiBi. 
President  Eliot  once  remarked  that  in  hit 
belief  it  was  best  for  an  undergraduate  not 
to  settle  definitely  on  the  profession  he 
would  folh)>v  until  the  latter  half  of  his 
senior  year.  If  he  were  "'compelled"  to 
announce  that  profession  when  a  fieahiaaB. 
and  prepare  for  it  more  or  leas  directly 
during  his  four  years  thereafter,  would  not 
much  of  his  freedom  to  acquire  a  broad 
liberal  college  training  automatically  dis- 
appear? 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Straus  attacb 

the  written  examination  on  the  groond 
that  it  "usually  is  a  better  lest  of  a  reten- 
tive memory,  rather  than  a  sound  corapre- 
hension  of  tiie  principles  and  relations."* 
He  advocates  the  tubstitutioii  of  frequent 
oral  tests  and  a  final  oral  rraminstion.  As 
to  a  majority  of  written  exanuoatioos  giv- 
en at -Harvard,  this  criticism  seems  entirely 
just.  But  would  it  be  any  less  so  if  the 
final  examination  were  oral?  Surely  in 
oral  examinations,  where  the  ^iecificqiie»> 
tions  asked  are  dependent  in  luge  part  on 
a  tired  in8tnictor*s  whim,  the  student 
would  have  even  l*  --';  <  lianre.  if  anv- 
thing,  to  expand  into  a  di;^  us>ion  of  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  show  his  grasp  of  tbemiai 
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lines  of  a  subject.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
aeem  that  the  form  of  an  examinatton  does 
not  itrictly  matter,  provided  it  does  as  Mr. 

Straus  suggests,  rather  than  requiring  a 
mass  of  specific  information  only, — and  in- 
formation for  the  most  part  undigested,  at 
that 

Dnring  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  slow  but  positive  trend  at  Harvard 

in  this  more  fortunate  direction.  But  one 
doubts  whether  the  substitution  of  oral  for 
written  examinations  would  foster  it  in  the 
leut  It  is  the  changing  spirit  only  that 
nitlers, — the  growing  belief  in  testing  a 
stodent  by  asking  him  thought-provoking 
questions,  which  cannot  be  answered  by  a 
tategorical  "yes"  or  "no", — and  with  the 
spread  of  that  spirit  the  written  or  oral 
form  of  an  examination  lias  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do. 

If  all  final  examinations  were  abolishedt 
and  a  student's  mark  depended  entirely  on 
informal  weekly  tests,  either  oral  or  writ- 
ten, but  preferably  written,  designed  to 
ihow  his  grasp  of  principles,  the  impetus 
toward  scholarship  in  those  who  cared 
most  to  acquire  it  might  indeed  be  strength* 
♦'ned.  But  few  would  hold  that  the  stu- 
dent body  as  a  whole  is  ripe  for  such  an 
innovation,  however  stimulating  it  might 
be  to  individual  cases. 

Mr.  Strauses  third  suggestion,  demanding 
"a  revolutionized  tutorial  or  advisory  sys- 
tem, manned  bv  younger  men,"  in  which 
''the  advisor  and  the  advisee  must  be  men- 
ially attuned  to  each  other**  is.  at  present 
in  process  <^  slow  and  careful  realization 
along  the  very  lines  vdiidi  he  suggests. 
The  principle  of  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween tutor  and  student  is  steadily  being 
applied.  And,  for  the  most  part,  the  tu- 
tors are  younger  men. 

There  are  obstacles,  of  course.  As  Pres- 
idcnt  Eliot  recently  pointed  out,  there  is 
peat  difTirnlty  in  persuading  ambitious 
yoong  American  s<'holar.s  to  he  tutors  or 
advisors  for  individual  studenlb,  al  least 
for  long.  The  English  system  of  univer- 
sity tutors  originated  in  times  when  it  was 
an  honor  for  a  young  scholar  thus  to  come 
under  the  patronage  of  a  great  aristocratic 


family.  In  an  American  university,  the 
very  lade  of  incentive  to  ambition  makes 
necessary  a  large  expenditure  on  salaries 
alone,  if  a  tutorial  system  is  to  be  devel- 
oped at  all.  But  these  obstacles  are  grad- 
ually being  overcome,  and  meanwhile  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Harvard 
tutorial  system  seems  to  be  that  it  is  ex- 
panding as  successfully  as  it  is  along  the 
very  lines  which  Mr.  Straus  points  out. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Straus's  three  sugges- 
tions. Mr.  Thorndike's  replies  appear  to 
be  sound  in  die  main,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  die  present-day  undergraduate.  But  Mr. 
Thomdike  continues  his  observaticMia,  and 
sU'p^  out  on  to  more  dangerous  ground. 
"The  underlying  theory  of  college  educa- 
tion," he  tells  us,  "i>ecomes  in  point." 
Thereupon  without  more  ado  he  seises  up- 
on the  whole  carefully  balanced  system  of 
ordered  liberty  in  education  which  Presi- 
dents Eliot  and  Lowell  have  built  up,  and 
shakes  it  roughly  for  a  column  or  so  of 
print  in  the  apparent  expectation  that  it 
will  drop  to  pieces  at  his  touch.  Assum- 
ing correctly  that  President  Eliot's  policy 
emphasized  educational  freedom,  while 
President  Lowell's  has  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity for  certain  guiding  checks  to  that 
freedom,  which  under  recent  conditions 
have  become  necessary  to  its  maintainanoe» 
Mr.  Thorndike  announces  briefly:  "I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  think  both  are 
wrong." 

In  his  efforts  to  justify  this  ratlier  sweep- 
ing statement,  Mr.  Thomdike  proceeds  to 
tie  himself  into  knots,  which  his  clever 

wording,  enriched,  by  the  way  with  a  num- 
ber of  verbal  mouthfuls  for  giants,  does 
not  help  us  to  disentangle. 

As  applied  to  any  human  system,  educa- 
tional or  otherwise,  freedom  and  order  are 
two  opposing  principles,  which  must  at 
all  times  be  carefully  balanced  if  the  sys- 
tem is  to  endure.  As  manv  hundreds  of 
Harvard  graduates  will  tell  Mr.  Thiiriidike, 
tliis  balance  Prcbtdcntb  Lliol  and  Lowell 
have  both  consistently  sought  to  attain. 
That  the  emphasis  should  at  one  time  be 
placed  on  frt»edom  and  at  another  time  the 
trend  should  be  slightly  toward  restriction 
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is  inevitable  if  such  a  balan<  c  is  to  be 
preserved  in  a  world  of  changing  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Thorndike  has  evidently  failed  to 
take  into  account  this  rather  important 
consideration.  His  fluent  pen  rarrii  s  liim 
to  extremes  that  appear  more  than  a  trifle 
grotesque  in  print.  "Originally,"  he  in- 
forms ns,  **Dr.  Eliot*s  principle  was  to 
liave  no  prinriple.  hut  he  was  forced  to 
modifv  this  bold  (-(hjoational  anarrhv 
while  "the  error  of  Dr.  Lowell "s 
position  is  couched  in  the  word  Icnowing.^ 
The  student  is  taught  to  know  and  not  to 
think." 

It  is  on  these  bases.  acnKliiig  to  Mr. 
Thorndike,  that  *'both  are  wrong."  It  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  die  latttmfe 
of  choice  allowed  by  the  Harvard  elective 
system,  which  has  survived  as  the  bulwark 
of  education  here,  subjeet  only  to  a  few 
reasonable  checks  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions, has  been  in  its  modest  way  a  stim- 
ulus to  thought.  Freedom,  again  in  its 
modest  way,  penerally  is;  a  fact  that  call- 
ing freedom  by  the  alarmisl  name  of  an- 
archy may  hardly  be  expq(.^ted  to  alter. 

Mr.  Thorndike  bases  his  remarks  about 
Firesident  LowelTs  attitude  on  a  phrase 
from  the  PresifinU^  1908-09  Report, 
namely:  "the  principle  of  knowing  a  lit- 
tle of  everything  and  something  well." 
One  wondars  if  Mr.  Thorndike  has  ever 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  President  I,n\vell  speak  before  a 
body  of  undergraduates.  For  on  such  oc- 
casions President  Lowell  seldom  fails  to 
Tonind  his  hearers  of  the  benefit  to  be 
obtained  from  learning  to  think  for  one- 
self, and  to  think  straight.  If  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike wants  further  evidence  as  to  Presi- 
dent Lowell's  attitude,  he  can  find  it  by 
turning  to  the  passage  which  refers  to  tbe 
attainment  of  "a  broad  intellectual  out- 
look." oceurring  on  the  very  page  of  the 
190ii-0y  lleport  from  which  he  quotes. 

One  might  add,  in  closing,  that  Mr. 
Thorndike'.s  superficial  treatment  of  die 
far-rra(  liing  problems  of  educators  scarre- 
Iv  implies  that  he  is  one  of  those  whom 
Harvard  has  taught  to  tliink,  rather  than 


to  know.  He  does  not  balance  condi- 
tions and  tendencies,  and  attempt  to 
draw  thoughtful  conclusions  tlierefrum; 
on  the  contrary,  he  eontents  himself  with 
(lancing  lightly  around  the  subject,  dad 
in  «  Iever  phrases.  Though  it  is  a  «tv 
phi.sticated  eye  that  he  casts  in  his  spare 
time  across  the  ocean,  is  there  not,  may- 
hap, something  rather  basic  in  Harvard 
education  that  has  passed  him  by? 

FEDERATED  ALUMNI  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Harvard  men  will  be  interested,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  Federated  Alumni  Asistxriation 
of  St.  Louis,  reeentiv  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Club  of  this 
city. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  organization  of 

its  kind.  It  was  the  idea  of  George  D. 
Markham,  'SI,  and  was  put  on  its  fevt  by 
the  perseverance  of  a  group  of  Harvard 
men  led  by  Eugene  Pettus,  '01.  Dr.  Archer 
OHeilly,  ^02,  and  F.  W.  Russe,  *02. 

The  first  step  was  to  have  a  central  oflSce 
in  the  I'niversitv  CUib.  with  a  resident  s«y- 
retary  and  stenographer.  The  local  alunuii 
clttbe  belonging  to  the  Fecferation  paid  the 
Federatiim  a  fee  based  on  the  number  of 
members  who  pay  annual  dues  in  the  locsl 
club. 

In  the  Federation  oHice  are  kept  com- 
plete files  of  all  the  college  graduates 

in  St.  Louis  who  belong  to  the  various  local 
clubs  in  the  Federation.  The  Federation 
secretary  acts  also  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  each  Federated  Club  in  sending 
out,  for  each  member  club,  notices  of  meet- 
ings, etc.,  collecting  the  dues,  arrai^ing 
for  meetings,  dinners,  etc. 

I'his  oflicc  keeps  on  file  pamphlets  and 
other  literature  furnished  by  the  individual 
collies,  which  are  of  interest  to  boys  get- 
ting ready  for  college  and  to  their  par- 
ents. This  supply  of  material  includes  in- 
formation in  regard  to  scholarship  aid  and 
opportunities  for  student  employment. 

The  secretary  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
high  scIkx.N  and  other  preparatory  schools, 
and  furnishes  to  the  various  alumni  clubs 
the  names  of  students  in  these  schools  who 
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are  considering  cuUege  education.  It  is 
then  **ap  to*'  the  local  clubs  to  follow  up 
this  informati<Hl. 

The  Feflrration  is  now  nttpmplinp  to 
Start  an  employment  bureau,  and  is  ar- 
ranging to  place  with  St.  Louis  employers 
men  who  will  graduate  this  spring  from 
the  member  universities  and  colleges.  We 
already  have  the  cooprration  of  a  number 
ui  the  large  industries  and  business  con- 
eeiiis  in  St.  Louis,  and  are  also  receiving 
applications  from  students  about  to  gradu> 
ate. 

At  present  the  Federation  is  supported 
by  the  following  institutions:  Amherst, 
Centre,  Colgate,  Harvard,  Illinois,  Midii* 
gan.  Princeton,  Tabor,  Washington  Uni« 
versity,  Wesleyan,  Yale,  and  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Paris. 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  are:  Prcai* 
dent.  Archer  O'Reilly,  *02,  M .D.  Har- 
vard; 1st  vice-president,  W.  R.  Ropiquet, 
University  of  Illinois;  2d  vice-president, 
Hugh  B.  Rose,  Centre  College;  3d  vice- 
president,  W.  W.  Horner,  Washington 
University;  secretary-treasnrer,  Ardiur  C 
Hoskins.  Yale. 

During  the  year  we  expect  to  add  all 
the  other  active  local  alumni  associations, 
and,  with  the  help  of  our  secretary,  we  ex- 
pect to  organize  the  graduates  of  a  num- 
^ter  of  other  universities  that  have  no  lo- 
cal club  at  the  present  time. 

Several  time»  a  year  the  Federation 
holds  meetings  at  the  University  Club  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual alumni.  Two  very  pood  meetings 
were  held  this  year.  The  first  was  a 
lecture  by  "Walter  E.  Traprock,"  (George 
S.  Chappell,  Yale,  *99)  on  the  **Cruise  of 
the  Kawa."  The  second  was  a  lecture  last 
Saturday  night  by  R.  E.  Sherwood.  Har- 
vard '18,  who  gave  his  illustrated  lecture, 
**ThTough  Darkest  Hollywood  with  Gun 
and  Camera/' 

Possibly  University  Clubs  in  other  cities 
will  be  interested  in  forming  a  similar  or- 
ganization to  strengthen  the  collegiate  at> 
mosphere  in  their  respective  cities. 
GsoRCB  OuvER  Carpertbr,  Jr.,  *02, 
PMidmt.  Hairaid  Qob  of  St  Loais. 


ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

The  radio  apparatus  has  been  brought  into 
play  to  liroadrast  news  about  tlie  meeting  of  the 
As.Hortatcd  Harvard  Clubs  in  Caml>ridge  on  June 
16  and  17.  The  first  announcement  was  sent  out 
on  May  3.  from  ihe  station  of  the  American  RacUo 
&  Research  Corporation  (Amrad)  at  Medford  Hill- 
side,  Ma^>  ami  other  messages  will  be  wat  OOt 
at  tntervak  ol  about  a  fortnight. 

More  than  2,500  men  have  sent  word  that  they 
intend  to  be  at  the  coming  meeting,  and  at  least 
500  additional  aceeptaace*  are  expected.  About 
230  uradoates  will  enaie  Inn  the  West.  84  tnm 
the  South,  eight  Iron  Csaada,  and  aeveral  from 
other  countries. 

It  fa  hoped  that  the  raflnwds  will  ghw  reduced 
fares  for  the  round  trip  to  and  from  Boston  — 
probably  one  and  a  half  times  the  one-way  fare. 

CbNNECnCUT  VALLEY  CLUB 

Tlif  Connertirut  Valley  Harvard  Qub  will  cfl- 
ebrate  iu  twenty-fifth  anniversary  by  an  outing 
aad  dfainer  at  Ae  Spriagfidd.  Maw.,  Countrf 
Qub.  on  Friday.  May  19.  A  field-day  propram 
has  been  arranged  for  the  afternoon,  and  a  din- 
ner, at  wUeh  prominent  graduates  will  uptA, 
will  be  lnld  in  the  evening. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  meeting  ex- 
tends a  eofdhd  Invitation  to  all  Harvard  men 
who  live  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  to  others 
who  happen  to  be  there  on  May  19,  whose  names 
are  not  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  cluh,  to  he 
present  and  to  notify  forthwith  the  secretary. 
Waller  W.  Vander  Wolk.  317  Main  St.,  Spring- 
■fidd, 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CINCINNATI 

The  annual  spring  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club 

of  Cincinnati  was  held  on  April  17  at  the  Queen 
City  Club.  About  eighty  men  attended.  Presi- 
dent Lowell.  Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent, 

•83,  and  Pre*id«  nl  F.  C.  Hicks  and  ProfesMir  C. 
M.  Lotspeich,  both  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, were  the  guests. 

A  li^t  of  those  present  follows: 

C.  B.  Wilby,  '70,  Joseph  Rawson,  72,  Joseph 
Wilby.  75,  M.  E.  Lynn,  76.  C.  S.  Sykes,  77. 

tjeorge  Hoadlv.  79.  Stewart  Shillito.  79.  A.  M. 
AUen,  '82,  E.  H.  Pendleton,  '82.  J.  B.  Frcnkcl. 
^  C  T.  Grew,  "M,  S.  M.  Fechhetmer.  "86,  C. 
L.  Harrison.  •86,  S.  C.  Strieker,  Law  '91  92.  R. 
W.  Neff.  G.  P.  Hunt,  '96,  B.  B.  Breese,  '97. 
I.  S.  Graydon.  C  H.  Stephens.  "99.  A.  L 
Wyler.  '99.  H.  A.  Freiberg,  "00.  V.,h:n  Fried- 
lander,  '00,  Max  Hirsch,  '00,  Murray  Si-aM)ngood. 
HO,  R.  R.  Caldwell,  LLB.  '01,  J.  L.  RansohofT. 
'01.  M.  H.  Urncr,  "02.  Cilb-rt  Bettman,  XB, 
Mitchell  \iniby,  '03.  G.  F.  D.ttman,  "04,  Abbot 
A.  Thayer,  '04,  B.  C  Van  Wye.  '04.  Thurrton 
Merrill,  '05»  Joseph  Rawson,  Jr.,  XI6.  J.  R.  Stew- 
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art.  OS,  L.  R.  Ach,  06.  W.  M.  Shohl.  *06.  J. 
M.  Plaut,  V7,  J.  J.  Rowe.  V7,  Bftnton  AOen, 

'm.  J.  V.  Crcpnebaum,  '08,  H.  C.  Schwab.  TW, 
U.  K.  Shipherd,  '08,  G.  U.  GocU«y.  X)9.  E.  C 
Stdnliarter.  MJO.  D9.  C  S.  Lb«,  10^  E.  M. 
Ach,  '11,  John  ShiHito,  '11.  F.  H.  Cbatfield,  '12, 
C.  H.  Davis,  '13,  M.  D.  Meis^  13,  B.  J. 
Frenkel,  '15,  H.  E.  Ritchie,  Uw  '15-17.  E.  M. 
SlTiehley.  "16,  Clifford  Straehlcy,  '17,  C.  L.  H«r- 
ri«on.  Jr..  18,  F.  H.  Fisher,  '19.  H.  F.  Kreimer. 
'19,  W.  J.  Mack,  '19,  F.  B.  MoConaughy,  '19. 
L  F.  Anderson.  '20.  W.  P.  Bell,  '20,1.  A. 
Freiberg.  '20.  H.  B.  Van  Fleet.  "20.  Gibson 
YuDgblut,  '20,  A.  F.  Anderson,  '21,  L.  M. 
Blodt,  "SI*  J.  C  Diatmore,  '21.  M.  D.  Kaha.  '21, 
F.  H.  Lawson.  '21.  H.  A.  Manderson,  ILB^. 
'21,  J.  H.  Hoeck,  "22,  R.  A.  Lyon.  '22. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OP  UTAH 

The  Harvard  Cliib  of  Utah  had  its  annual 
meeting  «t  the  University  Club  in  Salt  Lake 
Qlj  «n  die  evening  of  April  6.  PirafeiMr  T.  N. 
Carver  spoke  infomally  on  the  aeliyiliea  of  the 
UoBTenity.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  shonred 
that  the  club  is  maintaining  an  annual  scholar* 
ahip  of  $300. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President.  L  R.  Martineau.  Jr., 
'09.  LLB.  '12,  of  Salt  Lake  Oty;  «ke-pmld«t. 
I.  L.  Williamson,  A.M.  '12,  of  Eureka;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Lawrence  Clayton,  LL.fi.  '17,  CUft 
Bttilding.  Salt  Lake  Qty. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  HARVARD  CLUB 

The  Washington  Harvard  Club  entertained  the 
meniiera  of  the  Hami«d  Glee  Chdi  at  an  inform- 
al bufTet  9upper  on  Thursday,  April  3D,  1912,  at 
7-30  P.  M.  After  the  supper,  which  was  served 
in  Ae  large  aaaembly  room  of  the  Racquet  Club, 
the  members  of  the  Glee  Club  at  the  request  of 
the  graduates  sang  some  of  the  old-time  college 
songs,  including  "Up  the  Street,"  and  "Here's  a 
Health  to  King  Charlea." 

Then  followed  an  interesting  discussion  ao  to 
improvement  in  public  taste  and  preference  for 
choral  marie  over  the  regular  eoOege  glee  sing- 
ing. Dr  \,  T.  Davison,  '06,  oondurtor  of  the 
Glee  Club,  spoke  briefly  of  the  methods,  pur- 
poses, and  experiences  ^  his  organhwtion.  Clar- 
ence R.  Wilson.  on  behalf  of  the  local  Har- 
vard men,  congratulated  the  Glee  Club  on  the 
artistic  and  financial  success  of  its  public  con- 
cert at  the  Natjonal  Theatre,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Short 
talks  were  made  also  by  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  '83, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Eliot  Wads- 
worth,  '98,  .Assistant  Sorretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Among  the  others  present  at  the  supper  were: 

S.  B.  Ladd,  '73,  Alden  Sampson.  ^6,  C  IL 
Chapman.  '80,  W.  W.  Foster.  '82,  W.  I.  McCoy. 


'82.  Walter  Graham,  'Sft,  E.  A.  Hmriman,  Itt,  Ed- 
mmd  Piatt,  W,  Charles  Warren.  W,  C  H.  Stow, 

G.  W.  Coggeshall,  Crad.  '91-92,  A,  I.  Pwk- 
ham.  '92.  J.  0.  Porter,  '92,  C  T.  Bond.  "di.  F.  L 
Fkrrington.  "94,  G.  N.  flcnnmg.  ^  J.  L  Hyde, 
■94,  H.  C.  MarshaU,  ^  C.  T.  Weiuel.  'W.  W. 
W.  Stevens,  '95,  Myxon  W.  Whitney,  '9S,  A.  P. 
Andrew.  A.M.  "95,  L.  W.  Mott.  "96,  D.  F.  Dsns, 
'00.  Grattan  Colvin,  LL.B.  "00.  D.  D.  L  McCrcw. 
'03.  W.  R.  Tuckerman.  'Oi,  S.  A.  Cunn.  "(H,  R 
H.  Hallett,  'M,  L.  S.  Hill.  Jr..  '04.  J.  P.  Leakr. 
'04,  F.  H.  Ellis.  06.  W.  J.  MoCormirJc,  -06,  C  V. 
Imlav.  '08.  H.  W.  Nicman,  "08,  Harold  Buih- 
Brown,  '11.  H.  G.  Doyle,  '11,  H.  H.  Tryon,  '12, 

E.  W.  Bradford.  LL.B.  '12.  L.  B.  Kagan,  '1^ 
Julius  Klein.  A.M.  '1,3.  C  11  Weston.  14.  T.  W. 
Ballou,  PkD.  '14,  R.  W.  Chubb.  '15,  T.  W.  Swett, 
'15,  R.  C  Shaw,  Uw  IS-U,  CngsiT  BukSm, 
AM,  17,  Janet  S.  Tayior,  IB.  J.  A.  Haarn, 
LLA.'1& 

HARVARD  ENGINEERING  SOdETT 

The  Harvard  Engineering  Society  had  its  anna- 
al  dinner  and  meeting  on  April  18  at  the  Harvard 
Clirij  of  New  York  City.  J.  P.  iL  Perry.  XO, 
first  vice-president  of  the  aeeiely,  presided. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a» 
seU  of  $3,970.55.    The  reports  of  the  following 
oaaamltteee  were  reoebed:  student  aid,  by  Chario 
Oilman.  '04;   employment,  by  Ralph  R.  Rb«- 
ery,  '99;  recruiting,  by  James  F.  Sanborn. 
meetfaigs,  hf  WflHcB  L  Hanavan.  SMSitag 

with  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  by  OifforJ 
11  HoUand,  06;  field  day  on  June  3,  by  Ciiario 
Gihnan,  IDl 

The  foHowing  oflBcers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President.  Clifford  M.  Holland.  XKt, 
of  New  York  City;  first  vice-president.  PksfcMsr 
Hector  J.  Hughes,  erf  Cambridge;  second  vice- 
president,  James  F.  Sanborn,  "99,  of  New  York 
Qty;  secretary,  T.  R.  Kendall.  '12,  of  New  Yorit 
City;  treasurer.  Edrie  B.  Smith,  'OB,  of  New  YsA 
City;  board  of  governors,  William  L  Haaavm. 
•OS,  of  Tenefly.  N.  J.,  J.  P.  N.  Perry,  X)8,  of  N«r 
Y«rk  City.  Charles  Gihnan.  XM.  of  New  Yoik 
Qljr,  Howard  M.  Turner,  "06,  of  Boston,  and  Jshs 

F.  Cvmea,  '11.  of  Oobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 

After  tfie  business  meetfaig  E.  C  Chnreh.  trsas* 
portation  engineer  of  the  Port  of  New  Ynrt  Vu- 
thority,  gave  a  short  address  on  tliat  project 

BROOKS  HOUBE  OmCBRS 

The  officers  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  As- 
sociation for  1922-2.3  have  been  chosen  M  fol- 
lows: President,  Vinton  Chapin,  *23,  of  Bortas: 
vice-president,  Slu-riilan  Logan,  '23,  of  St  Jotejii, 
Mo.;  secretary.  B.  McK.  Henry.  '24.  of  Rosenxml, 
Pa.;  treasurer,  F.  T.  Baldwin.  '24,  of  Beaton;  li- 
brarian, F.  A.  O.  Schwao,  *H  of  Qnmmkk 
Conn. 
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nNNSVLVAMIA  WDB  THE  BOAT  RACES 
The  University  of  Pemwylvania  crews, 
first  and  Moond,  defeated,  the  Harvard 

first  and  second  eights,  respectively,  each 
bv  something  less  than  half  a  length  in 
the  boat  races  on  the  Charles  last  Satur- 
diy  afternoon.  The  times  were:  Univer* 
aitjr  race — ^Pennsylvania,  7  minutes,  5  seo 
eads;  Harvard,  7  minutes,  6  2-5  seconds. 
Sfcond  crews  Pennsylvania,  7  minutes, 
3  1-5  seconds;  Harvard,  7  minutes,  5  sec- 
onds. The  Harvard  freshmen  won  a  hol- 
low victory  over  tlie  M.  I.  T.  freslunen  as 
the  stroke  oar  of  the  latter  crew  jumped 
his  seat  off  the  runners  after  the  crews 
had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
freshman  time  was  7  minutes.  11  se<-nnds. 

The  races  were  rowed  in  the  dark.  A 
strong  nordiwcst  wind  blew  doum  the 
coarse  all  the  afternoon  and  the  events 
were  postponed  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
7.15  when  the  university  race  was  started, 
and  hv  lhat  time  it  was  so  dark  that  even 
the  men  on  the  launches  which  followed 
dose  bdiind  tfie  crews  could  Iiardly  see 
what  was  going  on.  The  Baain  was  very 
rough  and  all  of  the  shells  shipped  a  lot 
of  water.  The  conditions  were  so  bad  that 
the  Harvard  men  suggested  a  postpone- 
BNOt  to  Monday,  but  the  visitors  preferred 
to  raw  and  the  Harvard  management  glad- 
ly aoeeded  to  their  wishes. 

As  was  expected,  Pennsylvania  rowed  a 
^''rv  high  stroke,  about  41  to  the  minute, 
lur  a  considerable  time  immediately  after 
titt  start,  and  quickly  drew  ahead  of  Har- 
TSfd,  rowing  about  36.  Pennsyivania 
soon  settled  down  to  36,  and  Harvard  was 
about  four  str(»kes  slower.  At  the  quarter 
mile  Pennsylvania  was  a  good  length  in 
the  lead,  but  before  long  the  high-beat 
sad  rough  water  b^an  to  tdl  on  the 
Philadelphia  men,  and  thereafter  they 
were  unable  to  gain.  At  the  Harvard 
Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  start  -the 
nhole  distance  was  a  mile  and  ."i.lO  yards — 
Harvard  began  to  draw  up  slowly,  but  the 
visitors  had  strength  enoiq^  to  keep 
ahead. 

The  story  of  the  race  for  second  eights, 
whkh  was  rowed  just  before  the  univer* 


sity  race,  was  almost  exactly  like  that  of 
the  university  evoit.  The  Pennsylvania 
second  crew  was  about  a  length  ahead  just 
above  the  Harvard  bridge,  but  Harvard 
gained  more  than  half  a  length  in  the 
last  500  yards. 

The  reaults  of  the  races  were  by  no 
means  unexpected.  Pomsylvania  has 
been  on  the  water  this  spring  about  four 
weeks  longer  than  Harvard,  and  that  ad- 
ditional experience  was  enough  to  give 
the  Philadelphia  crews  a  better  opportuni* 
ty  to  get  together.  Some  of  the  Harvard 
supporters  tried  to  get  satisfaction  after 
the  university  race  from  the  belief  that 
Harvard  would  have  won  if  the  race  had 
been  half  a  n\ile  longer;  that  reflection 
may  be  sound,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
if  the  race  had  been  Imiger  die  Pennsyl- 
vania crew  might  have  prepared  a  little 
differently.  Harvard  did  reasonably  well 
under  the  circumstances,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  the  crew  does  not  give  great  en- 
couragement for  the  race  with  the  Navy 
and  Princeton  next  Saturday,  as  both  of 
those  crews  also  are  furdier  advanced  than 
Harvard. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Howe  will  make  changes 
in  the  crew  this  week.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  race  he  put  Ladd 
at  4  in  place  of  Storey.  The  former  rowed 
in  the  university  race  against  Yale  last 
June  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
oarsmen  in  the  squad;  he  did  not  come 
out  this  spring,  however,  until  about  two 
weeks  ago.  The  coach  made  several  ex* 
perimenta  early  this  wedc. 

The  crews  laat  Saturday  were  made  up 
as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  university  eight — Bow  R.  R. 
Robert*;  2,  J.  G.  HowcU;  3,  F.  H.  Swan;  4,  W. 
C  Chamlbeni;  S,  H.  F.  Wshiner;  6,  E.  Wheeler; 
7,  S.  Jpllincck;  stroke,  P.  H.  Matllton;  oox- 
•wain,  J.  H.  Chase. 

Harvard  nnivermty  eight— Sow,  G.  M.  Apple* 
ion,  '22;  2.  N.  C.  Webb.  '23;  3.  B.  McK.  Henry, 
'24;  4.  A.  H.  Ladd.  Jr.,  '23;  S,  C.  J.  Hubbard, 
Jr..  '2:4;  6,  H.  S.  Morgan,  "23;  7,  H.  H.  FoUer. 
Jr.,  '23;  stroke.  Walter  Anorjr,  "24;  coxswain. 
E.  N.  Carson,  '24. 

Pennsylvania  second  eight — Bow.  L.  M.  Rosen- 
burgh;  2,  E.  W.  Day;  3,  T.  D.  French;  4.  (;. 
M.  Singer;  5,  U.  Muggier;  6,  J.  A.  Rugh;  7, 
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E.  K.  Ricker;  stroke,  H.  A.  Medholt;  coxswain, 
J.  G.  Kennedy. 

Harvard  second  right — Bow,  S.  A.  Duncan, 
•23;  2,  Standibh  Bradford,  '24;  3.  J.  A.  Nicker 
son,  '24;  4,  R.  C  Storey,  Jr„  -24;  5,  A.  L  Hob- 
Bon.  Jr.,  '24;  6,  J.  D.  Jameson,  "24;  7,  D.  S. 
Holder,  '24;  stroke,  S.  N.  Brown,  74;  ouwain, 
S.  C  Badger,  ^23. 

Harvard  fr«-.hnian  eight    Bow.  S.  B.  Kellev; 

2.  B.  F.  R.  Bassett;  3,  T.  L.  Eliot;  4,  J.  P.  Huib- 
bard;  S,  G.  R.  JohiMoa;  6,  H.  G.  €«itu;  7,  H. 
M   Hnhlen:  stroke,  B.  R.  Wietman;  coxswun, 

C.  S.  Heard. 
M.  I.  T.  freshnun  eight— Bow,  McKennan;  2, 

Prenfis'^;  X  Butler;  4,  Harriman;  5,  Harvey;  6, 
Leonard;  7,  Canifa>ell;  coxswain,  Blair. 

THE  BASOALL  NINE 

The  hasfhall  team  played  and  won  three 
games,  all  on  Soldiers  Field,  last  week. 
The  scores  were:  Monday,  April  24 — 
Harvard,  20;  Colby,  0.  Wednesday. 
April  26— Harvard.  3;  University  of 
Maine,  0.  Saturday,  April  29 — Harvard. 
9;  Massachusetts  Agrirullural  College.  1. 
The  nine  has  not  been  beaten  this  vear, 
and  some  of  its  most  devoted  supporters 
tare  b^inning  to  think  that  a  defeat  would 
be  a  blessing  in  disfjuise.  on  the  theory 
that  an  oecaxional  set-l)a<k  in  the  early 
seasra  is  helpful.  Even  those  who  take 
that  view  of  the  situation  admit,  however, 
that  the  team  is  handled  with  good  judg- 
ment and  plays  well.  It  seem?  to  in- 
Strong  except  in  tiie  box.  Goode  is  the 
only  reliable  pitcher  in  the  squad,  but 
two  or  three  others  are  developing  and 
may  prove  to  be  effective  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  schedule  until  now  has 
been  an  easy  one,  but  harder  contests  will 
come  late  ihw  iraek  and  in  the  games 
which  follow. 

The  most  interesting  game  last  week 
was  the  one  with  Maine.  The  store  should 
have  been  3  to  1  in  favor  of  Harvard;  for 
an  almost  unpardonable  decision  by  one 
of  the  umpires  in  the  fifth  inning  declared 
a  Maine  hatter  otit  at  first  base,  when,  if 
he  had  been  safe,  a  runner  would  have 
scored  from  tliird  base.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  constant  employment  of  the  same 
professional  umpires,  game  after  game, 
gives  them  an  'unconscioua  but  unfortimate 


bias  in  favor  of  Harvard  which  does  not 
help  the  home  team. 

Harvard  made  a  run  in  the  first  inning 
against  Maine  on  three  successive  hits.  In 
the  second  inning,  a  single  by  Jenkins  and 
a  home  run  by  Hallock  brontrht  in  two 
runs.  After  that,  Jewett,  the  Maine  pitch- 
er, was  very  effective. 

The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 


HAavAim. 


aJ>. 

r. 

lb.il. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Lincoln.  My 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

a 

Cordon,  r.f. 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Conlon,  s.a. 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Owen,  lb. 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Murphy,  c. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

JruKinn,  AO. 

3 

1 

1 
1 

a 
u 

1 

u 

Janin,  Lf. 

2 

0 

e 

5 

0 

0 

HaUoek,  ei. 

3 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Shagme^  p. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Total, 

26 

3 

8 

27 

10 

0 

Mauve. 

ai). 

r. 

b.h. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Johnson,  2b. 

3 

0 

1 

5 

1 

I 

Sargent,  3b. 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Osgood,  s.aL 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Ru*k,  U. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lunge.  tS. 
*Jordan,  ri. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kjng,  ci. 

3 

0 

2 

s 

1 

0 

ConiMlIIy,  1^ 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Prescoll,  c 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Jewrett,  p. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total, 

29 

0 

4 

24 

11 

1 

Innincs, 

1  2 

3  4 

.5 

6  7 

8 

9 

Harvard, 

1  2 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

-3 

Maine, 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0-9 

Earnetl  run^.  Harvard  3.  Saorifioe  hita,  Janio. 
Shugrue,  Jewett,  Johnson.  TiNKbase  hila^  Hal- 
lock.  Home  ran,  Hallock.  Base*  on  Jialla,  off 
Jpw(  tt  2.  off  Shugrue  1.  Left  on  bases.  Harvard 
4,  Maine  4.  Struck  out,  by  Jewell  2,  by  Shugrae 
1.  Hit  by  pitehed  hall,  Mniphy  by  Jewdt 
Douhle  pity,  Osgood  t«  JoboMn  to  Connelly. 


*Batted  for  Longe  in  ninth  iniuas. 

BROWN  SECOND  IN  HAMMER-THROW 

Captain  Brown  of  the  iHarvafd  track  and  field 
team  won  second  place  in  the  kaamepduvw  at 
the  Pennsylvania  games  in  Philadelphia  on  Fri- 
day, April  28;  his  best  throw  was  151  leel,  5  ia- 
chea.  Baker  «f  PiriaeeliHi  won  the  event  widi 
a  throw  of  156  leet.  1  ineh. 
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ENGLISHMEN  WIN  AT  LACROSSE 

The  Ozford-Cambrid^  lacrotse  team, 
which  is  touring  the  United  States,  de- 
feated the  Harvard  team,  S  goals  to  2.  on 
Soldiers  Field  on  Tuesday.  April  20.  The 
visitors  were  superior  in  every  way;  their 
forwards  were  particularly  fast  and  their 
atick  work  was  of  a  high  order. 

The  Knplish  players  made  their  first 
goal  after  ahoul  ten  minntes  of  hard  play, 
when  their  attacking  trio,  passing  frequent- 
ly from  one  to  another,  carried  the  ball 
from  the  middle  of  the  field  to  a  point 
from  which  Wanshrouph  scored  on  a 
duMt  shot.  A  few  minutes  later  the  same 
player  acored  again. 

Harvard  did  better  in  the  second  half 
and  kept  the  ball  in  the  visitors'  territory 
mo«;t  of  the  time.  Treanor  made  a  bril- 
liant, lung  run,  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  half  and  scored  a  goal,  and  just  be- 
fore the  whistle  blew  Cole  si  ored  from  a 
scrimmape  in  front  of  the  English  goal.  In 
the  meantime  the  Oxford-Cambridge  play* 
ers  made  tiiree  goals. 

The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 

Habvaw.  .OxpoR^CAmnoeB. 

Pratt,  g.  g.,  Hopkins,  Gallop 

Rouillard,  p.  p.,  Mennie 

Kanior,  RmcIi,  e.p.  e.pi^  Clark 

Liml^ley,  Id.  Id.,  Swilzcr 

Wobber,  2d.  2d.,  Fleming 

Hardy,  Sclwfreni,  Sd.  3d,,  Coates 

Rragger,  c  c ,  Curric 

Young,  3a.  3a.,  Neylan 

Treanor,  2a.  2a.,  Gallop,  Pearson 

Thoma.i,  Bohm,  la.  la.  Mce 

Gallup,  Levy,  o.h.  ch.,  Wansbrough 

Cole.  {.h.  Pearaoa,  Gallop 

S<  ore,  Oxford-Cambridge  5.  Harvard  2.  Goals, 
Wan»brough  2,  Mee,  Hopkins,  Neylan,  Cole, 
Treanor.  Referees,  Cnaiafson  and  Marsten. 
Time,  two  2S-minnle  periods. 


Win  Two  BaO 

The  Harvard  fre<*linipn  defeated  Pomfret  School 
at  baseball,  3  runs  to  1,  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  Ponfret,  Conn^  and  defeated  Goddird 
Academy,  7  inns  to  4^  last  Satotday  on  Soldiers 

Field. 

Captain  of  Second  Baseball  Team 

C  J.  Mason,  Jr.,  Eng.S.,  of  Scaradale,  N.  Y,,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  university  second 
hssebdl 


TO  MEET  VISITING  ATHUETES 

The  reeeptioo   committee,   appointed  some 

months  ago  by  the  Student  Council  at  Harvard 
College  to  attend  to  the  reception  of  visiting 
adiletie  teams,  has  recently  appointed  a  supple- 

rnrnt;)ry  (ommiltcc  of  eight  frenhnien  who-^'- 
duty  will  l)f  the  entertainment  of  school-boy 
teams  that  play  th«  freshmen  in  Cambridge.  An 
effort  Kill  I)'-  III. Ill'-  !o  have  the  preparatory 
school  clui)s  at  lijr\ard  a^^-sist  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  corresponding  preparatory  school 
teams.  The  meml>cr9  of  the  freshman  committee 
and  the  sports  to  which  they  have  been  assigned 
are  as  follows: 

P.  H,  Robb  of  Winchester,  ohainnan,  and 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr ,  of  Des  Moines,  la ,  base* 
hall;  F.  C.  Clcvland  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and 
H.  T.  Duoker  of  Davenport,  la.,  track;  B.  F. 
Riee-Basoett  of  New  York  City,  and  W.  H.  Grat- 

wick.  Jr.,  of  Linwood,  N.  Y.,  crew;  R.  H.  .Vmes 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  J.  H.  Finley,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  Qty,  tennis. 

The  reception  Committee,  rnmpo-ir-fl  nf  upper- 
classmen,  hare  been  assigned  to  the  following 
sports:  Vinton  Chspin,  '23,  of  Boston,  ehainnan, 

and  If.  P.  r.  Harris,  '2.3.  of  New  York  Qty. 
baseball;  G.  C.  Guild,  '23,  of  West  Koxbury 
and  E.  St  R.  Reyaal,  <H  of  New  York  Gity. 
tennis;  C.  \.  Chandler,  '23.  of  Darchestcr,  track; 
C.  H.  Hawea,  '23,  of  Fall  River,  crew;  Corliss 
Lament,  "24^  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  lacroise. 

ADDITIONAL  TRACK  INSIGNIA  AWARDS 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Graduate 
Track  Advisory  Committee,  the  Stu<<irri!  <;ouneil 
has  recently  voted  to  rwommend  tli.it  tiu'  num- 
ber of  track  insignia  awards,  especially  for  the 
winter  season,  be  increased.  Under  the  new 
rules,  the  H,  A.  A.  insignia  will  be  given  to 
men  who  compete  in  the  winter  triangular  meet, 
or  the  indoor  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  America  meet,  and  to  members  of  the 
Harvard  short  distance  relay  team  which  com- 
petes in  the  annual  Boston  Athletic  Association 
games.  When  records  are  broken,  or  other 
especially  meritorious  services  performed  during 
the  winter  sra-ujn,  the  Track  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  recommend  the  award  of  the  regular 

Second  Baaeball  Team  Defeats  Andover 

The  Harvard  second  baseball  team  defeated 
the  Piiillips  Andover  Academy  team,  4  runs  to 
3,  on  April  26  at  Andover.  Harvard  scored 
three  runs  in  the  third  inning. 

Spring  Practice  for  Soccer  Team 

Spring  practice  for  the  soccer  team  began  on 
Wednesday.  April  26^  on  SoliBers  Field,  and 
will  oontinne  for  another  wedc  or  two. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

John  J.  Mahoney,  *03,  Mattachusetts 
Supervisor  of  Americanintioii,  has  been 

appointed  Director  of  Extension  Courses 
at  the  Har\'ard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation and  made  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  School.  This  appointment  is  the 
first  step  towards  codperati<m  between  tfie 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
and  the  Boston  University  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Mr.  Mahoney  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Education  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
devote  part  of  his  time  to  the  organisati<» 
and  dirc<  tion  of  extension  oourses  given 
jointly  l)y  the  two  institutions. 

Mr.  Mahoney  taught  in  the  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  High  School  for  a  year  after  his 
graduation  from  College,  was  then  the 
principal  of  an  elementary  school  and 
director  of  evening  schools  in  that  city 
for  six  vears.  assistant  superintendent  of 
sciiools  in  Canibridj;e  for  three  years,  and 
since  1915  has  been  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Lowell,  from  wfaidi  he 
has  been  on  leave  of  absence  so  that  he 
might  act  as  State  Supervisor  of  Ameri> 
canizaticm. 

Frederick  G.  Nichols  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
He  is  now  supervisor  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation for  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  work  at  Har\;ird  will  be  in  tliis  field. 

Professor  i\ichol>  graduated  from  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute  in 
1904,  studied  law  for  three  years  in  an 
oflSce  at  Rn(  hester  and  also  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michijian.  and  was  head  of  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  Mont- 
pclier,  Vt.,  Seminary,  the  Martin  School  at 
IHttabttti^,  and  high  schools  in  Rodieater 
and  Schenectady.  From  1909  to  1911  he 
was  State  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation for  \<  w  York.  He  directed  bnsi- 
ness  edtK  ation  in  ihr  m  boots  of  Rorhcsler 
from  1913  to  l^lii,  and  then  became  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  from  vdiich  port  he 
went  to  his  present  position.  He  origi* 
nated  the  plan  applied  by  the  government 


for  training  disabled  soldiers  for  business 
pursuits,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  sf 

books  on  accounting  and  conunercial  law. 

Scliolarships  for  the  year  1 922-23  have 
been  assigned  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  to  the  following: 

Austin  Scholarships  for  Teacherft— Aitlmr  F. 
Payne,  B.S.  (Bradley  Polv.  Inst.)  '15.  PkB. 
(Chicago)  "16.  A.M.  (O.Uiml.ia)  '17.  hrad  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Kducation  and  AMitl- 
ant  ProfeflMf.  I'niversity  of  Minnesota;  Carl  L 
Marquardt.  A.B.  (Michigan)  '09,  MA.  (Penn. 
State  CoIL)  12,  Ph.D.  (Univ.  of  Pa.)  15,  As- 
Moiate  PtafcMor  of  Ffeaeh,  and  College  Esn- 
iner,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Charlie  E 
Slunner,  B.S.  (Ohio  Univ.)  14,  AM.  (Uucaio) 
*16,  ProfeMor  of  Edueation  and  PsycholofT,  Smt 
Normal  School,  Indiana.  Pa. 

Faculty  Scholaraiiiiw — Sarah  U.  tBridge,  hS. 
(Teachera*  CoIL,  Colnnliia)  *18,  immtAr  head  d 
the  Home  EcononiCS  D-  p-iriin.  n!.  T'-achers  Col- 
lege, University  o4  Nebraska;  Tliomas  E.  Ban- 
ner, '14,  A.M.  '16.  statistician  arid  editor.  Slate 
Department  of  EUlucation.  Montgomenr.  Ala: 
George  P.  Carl.  B..S.  (Penn.  State  Coll."  '20. 
formerly  principal  and  science  teacher,  hifh 
school,  HoIliday4>arg.  >Pa. ;  Charles  F.  Lancaster. 
B.A.  (Univ.  of  Bishop's  C..I1..  Qurha-)  '05,  }L\. 
(ibid.)  OB,  rector  of  St.  George's  Chorch,  Stc 
Anne  de  Benevne,  and  leeturer  fai  ntBgiMM  eda* 
catioil,  Macdonald  College.  Quebec;  Johannes  S 
Van  iHeerden,  IS,  AM.  '16,  luincipal,  Noraul 
College,  Potehefatroon,  South  Africa. 

I  niversity  Scholarships — 'Martin  L  Fick.  A.B. 
(South  African  CoU.)  17.  formerly  anisuot 
teacher,  high  school,  'Pretoria,  Tranivul,  Soodi 
.■Vfrica;  Robert  H.  Ervin,  A3.  (Marion  Inst, 
Ala.)  '16.  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Va.)  '18,  A.M.  (Har- 
vard)  '20,  Registrar.  \  alparaiso  l^niveraity.  Ind.; 
Earl  R.  Gabler,  BS.  (Ohio  State  Univ.)  "M^M  A 
(ibid.)  "22,  formerly  superintendent  of  <ic!v>ol<, 
Rittman,  0.;  Laura  I.  Keck.  A.B.  (Oberlim  21. 
formerly  teacher  of  l.atin.  Normal  School,  Kuti- 
town.  Pa.;  Harry  F.  Latshaw.  AM.  (Univ.  of  No. 
Carolina)  '20,  A.M.  {ibid.)  '21,  instructor  in 
Latin,  Univmity  of  North  Carolina. 

A  POETRY  PRIZE 

Witter  Bynner,  "02,  has  offered  throufli  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America  a  prize  of  1100  for 
the  best  poem  written  by  an  undergradule  ia 
an  .American  college  or  university.  CootcM- 
ants  may  submit  any  number  of  poems.  No 
poejn  is  to  exceed  two  hundred  lines  in  length. 
Contestants  should  write  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses on  every  page  of  manuscript,  and  mad 
their  poems  not  later  than  .Mav  1.^  to  Haniel 
Long.  10.  55.59  Becler  Sl,  PiUaburgh,  Pa.  The 
judges  are  to  be  Mr.  LoDf,  Mr.  ByBBM;  ""^ 
Arthur  Oaviton  Ficke.,  IM. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HYGIEIS 

The  Division  of  Indiutrial  Hygiene, 
vlikli  is  a  part  of  the  new  School  of 
Publif  Health  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  is  making  a  series  of  studies  of 
the  health  hazards  of  industry.  Dr.  Cecil 
k.  Drinker,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Aub«  and  tiidr 
aatociates  have  been  making  a  three>year 
laboratory  study  of  lead  poisoning,  and 
uf  also  investigating  the  injurious  effects 
of  various  kinds  of  dusts  encountered  by 
industrial  workers  in  mines  and  factories. 
Methods  have  been  developed  for  the  ftudy 
of  fibroais  of  the  Innga  due  to  silica,  and 
ihe  mvestigators  are  perfecting  apparatus 
to  determine  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  air 
of  fartories. 

The  aim  of  these  investigations,  which 
are  still  in  their  early  stages,  is  to  collect 
definite  scientific  information  which  may 
make  it  possible  to  determine  how  harm- 
ful different  kinds  of  dust  are  and  whether 
the  amount  of  dust  in  a  factory  or  mine 
is  sufBcient  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
workers. 

Members  of  the  Division  of  Industrial 

ffvgiene  are  conducting  at  the  Massa- 
ifausetls  General  fft^spital  an  industrial 
clinic  in  which  I  hey  study  cases  of  indus- 
trial toxications,  poisoning,  inhalation  of 
dost,  fatigue  of  special  groups  of  mus* 
cles.  etc.  The  results  of  this  clinic  will,  it 
is  believed,  aid  in  the  diagnosis  and 
handling  of  individual  cases  and  lead  to 
improved  conditions  in  industrial  estab- 
lisbaicnta.  AlxHit  2,500  cases  passed 
through  the  clinic  during  the  past  year. 

The  oliservation  of  these  cases  forms 
part  of  the  work  of  the  students  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  who  are  studying 
uiduslnal  liygiene.  Next  year  courses  in 
mrious  aspects  of  die  subject  wilt  be  given 
both  in  the  Medical  School  and  the  Sdiool 
Pttblie  Health,  including  a  diorl  In- 
tensive course  in  March  for  nurses,  com- 
pany physicians,  and  others  whose  avail- 
able time  is  limited. 

The  Division  has  been  studying  also  the 
health  of  employees  in  twenty-five  depart- 
ment stores  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  study 


has  advised  these  stores  about  methods  for 
protecting  the  health  of  their  employees. 

In  some  cases  it  has  assisted  the  stores  in 
establishinp  dispensaries.  A  similar  ser- 
vice was  performed  last  year  when  the  De- 
partment proposed  standards  for  first-aid 
equipment  for  electric-light  companies  so 
that  they  mi^t  treat  injured  men  as  ef- 
fectively and  quickly  as  possible.  These 
standards  were  adopted  by  the  accident 
prevention  committee  of  the  National  Elec* 
trie  Light  Association. 

Anodier  study  made  has  been  <»  die 
subject  of  standards  of  morbidity  report- 
ing on  the  part  of  industrial  firms,  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  find  out  how 
much  sickness  there  is  in  various  indus- 
tries, how  long  it  lasts,  and  what  are  the 
causes. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Wilson,  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Physics,  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Insdtute  of  Technology,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Vital  Statistics  at 
Harvard,  and  will  become  a  member  of 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  now  being  or- 
ganized. 

Professor  Wilson  graduated  from  Har- 

\ard  College  in  1899  with  highest  honors 
for  both  his  general  standing  and  his  work 
in  mathenialics.  Me  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Yale  in  1901,  and  taught  mathe- 
matics tlwre  undl  1907,  y/hen  he  went  to 
M.  I.  T.  as  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. His  promotion  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship followed  in  1911.  and  in  1917  he 
became  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  there.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
aeronautics  also  since  1920. 

His  special  fields  at  M.  I.  T.  have  been 
advanced  mechanics,  mathematical  phys- 
ics, and  aeronautics;  a  large  part  nf  his 
lime  has  been  devoted  to  advanced  work 
in  the  statistical  aspects  of  mathematical 
physics. 

The  other  members  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  are:  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  Dean 
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of  the  Medical  School,  chairman;  Dr. 
Millon  J.  Hoscnau.  Cliarlos  Wil<l«^r  Profes- 
sor of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene; 
l>r.  Roger  I.  Lee,  Henry  K.  Oliver  Profes* 
sor  of  Hygiene;  and  Dr.  Cecil  K.  Drinker, 
Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Physiology. 

Dr.  Simeon  B.  Wolhadi.  now  Associate 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  liacteriology, 
has  been  appointed  Shattuck  Professor  of 
Patholo;ziral  Anatomy  and  will  succeed  in 
that  cliair  Dr.  William  T.  Councilman, 
who  will  retire  next  fall  after  thirty  years 
of  service  as  Shattuck  Professor.  Dr. 
Wolbach  studied  in  Harvard  College  from 
1897  to  1899  and  received  the  dcfirce  of 
M.D.  in  1003.  He  ha<^  taujjhl  at  the  Medi- 
cal School,  almost  without  interruption, 
since  1906^  In  1920  he  went  to  Poluid  as 
the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
study  typhus. 

Other  appointments  at  the  Medical 
School  include  those  of  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn, 
as  Asnatant  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry;  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Irving,  as  in- 
structor in  obstetrics;  Dr.  Cyrus  C.  Sturgis, 
as  in.structor  in  medicine;  and  Dr.  Karl 
M.  Bowman  as  instructor  in  psychiatry. 

UNION  PRIZE  ESSAYS 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Harvard  Union  for 
the  beat  essays  submiUed  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity liave  hern  awarded  as  follows:  First 
prne,  $100,  to  C.  M.  McConn,  1  Grad.,  of  Cam- 
bridge for  his  paper  entitled  The  Breadth  of 
Time";  second  pri/c.  $.50,  to  Mark  A.  Kister, 
Jr.,  ocC,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  his  essay  on 
**A  Modem  Notel."  C.  C.  Tttnell,  Jr.,  Eng.S., 
of  Chicapn.  and  C.  E.  Hartnt),  2-1.  "2.=;.  of  Mill- 
viile,  N.  J.,  received  honorable  mention.  The 
fudges  were!  iProfesMr  C  K.  Rand  of  the  Gaid* 

rnl  Department,  and  Associat**  Professors  K.  G. 
T.  WeJister  and  J.  T.  Murray  of  the  English 
Depaitment. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

tdwin  M.  Loye.  S.B.  fUniv.  of  Minn.)  "20. 
a  second-year  student  in  the  Harvard  School  of 
AiK'liitertiirp,  has  ht-m  selected  as  one  of  the 
nine  final  competitors  for  a  fellowship  in  archi- 
tecture at  iIm-  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

Wheeler  Williams,  Ph.B.  (Yale)  '18.  a  third- 
year  student  in  the  School,  has  been  chosen  one 
of  three  men  selected  to  compete  f.ir  a  fel- 
lowship in  scdptnre,  also  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Academy  in  Rome. 


SHAW  IHAVELUNG  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Henry  Russell  Shaw  Travelling  Fellow- 
ship, assigned  annually  to  a  Harvard  senior  to 
eaalile  him  to  tpend  a  few  mooths  la  Eoropetn 
travel  after  hi^  graduation,  has  been  awarded  to 
Wesley  G.  Brocker,  '22,  ol  Lind»trom,  Minn. 

Brocker,  who  prepared  for  Harvard  at  a  hi^ 
school  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  won  last  year  the  Fran- 
cis H.  Burr  Scholarship,  which  is  awarded  an- 
nnally  to  an  undergraduate  on  account  of  char- 
acter, leadership,  scholarship,  and  athh-lir  abili- 
ty. Brocker  is  in  the  .second  group  of  scholars  in 
the  College  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  his 
class  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  last 
year.  He  was  a  substitute  guard  on  the  football 
team,  and  played  agaisst  Yale  in  1920  and  again 
io  1921.  It  has  been  common  goasip  among  the 
football  players  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
>H>unds  which  Brocker  received  during  the  war 
he  would  have  been  a  firatHrtong  man  on  the  el- 
evens of  the  past  two  ysara.  He  served  overseas, 
first  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  and  then  as  a 
captain,  and  was  cited  for  heroism  in  the  battle 
of  Chatean  Thierry,  in  which  he  waa  wounded. 

The  Shaw  Fellowship  was  given  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Russell  Shaw  in  1911  to  make  it  poasiUe  for  sea- 
ion  **who  show  promise  of  snoceas  in  profeasmia] 

or  business  careers'*  to  SBpplameilC  their  fonBUl 
education  by  travel. 
Fellowahips  for  study  and  travel  next  year  have 

been  awarde<l  to  four  other  undergraduates  of 
high  rank.  They  are:  John  Bridge,  '22,  of  Simo- 
bury.  Conn.;  Wheeler  C.  Lovell,  *22,  of  Cleve- 
land :  ElLot  D.  Hutchinson,  '22.  of  I^weH;  gad 
Garrett  Maltinglay,  '23,  of  .\llegan,  Mich. 

FRESHMEN  WIN  TRIANGULAR  DEBATE 

Both  Harvard  teams  won  in  the  freshman  tri- 
angular debate  with  Yale  and  Princeton,  held  on 
Friday  evening  April  28,  in  New  Haven,  Prince- 
ton, and  Cambridge.  The  subject  was  "Re- 
solved: That  the  Volstead  Act  should  be  mod- 
ified in  accordance  wkh  the  greatest  liberality 
consistent   with  the   EigUteenth  Amendment" 

The  Harvard  negative  team  met  Yale  in  San- 
ders Theatre,  and  won  by  a  2  to  I  decision  of 
the  judges.  It  was  composed  of  Morton  Arnold 
of  Cleveland.  0.,  G.  L.  Black  of  Pueblo.  Cole 
and  G.  K.  Honrwich  of  Monenere,  N.  J.  The 
Harvard  affirmative  team  won  a  unanimous  de> 
cision  over  the  Princeton  negative  team  at  Prinoo* 
ton.   Hirvard  was  represented  there  liy  W.  J. 

MlMc  of  I.akewond,  N.  J.,  M.  H.  Thiesi.en  of 
Cleveland,  0.,  and  P.  W.  Williams  of  New  Bed- 
ford. Profeseor  BUm  Petry  of  the  Bsgliah 
Dfiparfmrnt  presided  at  the  debate  in  Snmler? 
Theatre.  The  judges  were  R.  M.  Washburn,  "90, 
Prof.  ssor  C.  H.  Gray  of  Tufts  College^  aad  E. 
J.  Frost,  vice  president  of  FUene*a  Sooa  dspait* 
ment  store  of  Boston. 
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HARVARD  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

lloie  tkan  100  teaebeis  were  preaent  Satorday 

at  the  morning  seuion  of  the  Harvard  Teachers' 
A«ociation  meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre,  and 
sixty  attended  the  luncheon  at  the  Union.  All 
the  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows:  President, 
William  L  W.  Field,  *98,  headmabter  of  Milt  »n 
.\cadetny;  vice-president,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher, 
ioperintendent  of  schools  at  Brooklinr:  sec- 
rrlaiy,  Aaaistant  Professor  Edwin  A.  Shaw  of 
tke  Harrard  Graduate  Schopl  of  Education; 
treafarrr,  Bancroft  Beatley,  instructor  in  Edu- 
rslion  at  Har\ar(l;  auditor,  David  T  Pottinger, 
06,  of  the  Harvard  University  Press.  The  ex- 
fcothe  eoaaminee  for  next  year  includes;  Profca- 
wr  Roy  Davis,  A.M.  *02.  of  Boston  University: 
Hatty  0.  Gaylord,  '07,  of  Browne  &  Nichols 
Sdawl;  John  W.  Wood,  *96,  principal  of  the 
Riadge  Technical  School,  Cambiid^;  and  Vb9> 
Ladnda  Prince  of  Boston. 

POLLAK  FOUNDATION  PRIZES 

The  Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Re> 

search,  of  which  William  T.  Fo-tr-r.  *01.  i«  direc- 
tor, has  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
liest  essay  sohmitled  in  1921  to  William  A.  Ber- 
ridfe,  '14,  A.M.  *19,  instructor  and  tutor  in  eco- 
Doaios  at  Harvard,  for  his  paper  on  "Unemploy* 
aMBi  and  the  Business  Cycle.**  This  esssy  wilt 
be  published. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Carl  S.  Job- 
1)11.  '20,  now  at  l^e  London  School  of  Economics, 
(sr  his  essay  on  **liI«jor  Causes  of  Unenploy- 

TTlcnt". 

The  judges  were  Professor  Wallace  B.  Don- 
luB,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 

Bu«ir.f-'-  \(!mini«tration.  Professor  Irvinp  Fisher, 
of  Vale  University,  and  Wesley  C  Mitchell, 
JMnclor  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
RcsearcL 

NEW  SQUASH  RACQUETS  COURTS 
Six  new  squash  racquets  courts  are  now  in  con< 

ttniction  at  the  University  Squash  CovrtS  On  Lin- 
den Sl,  the  old  Randolph  Gymnasium.  When 
ther  are  done  the  building  will  accommoda>te  190 
men  playin;;  squash  simultaneously.  More  mem* 
bers  of  Harvard  Univ  rsitv  plav  -^(juash  racquets, 
specially  in  the  winter,  than  any  other  sport. 
The  new  courts  will  cost  about  16^000;  the  Har<- 
>Vard  Athletic  .Association  haa  appropriated  that 
»um  for  the  purpose. 

CALENDAR 

FniriAV.  May  S. 

Lecture  on  "Art  Prehistoric  and  Primitive,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Curator  of  European  Arch- 
a^oIoJr^,  Peabody  Museum,  4  P.  M. 

Lacrosae,  Harvard  vs.  Cornell,  at  Ithaca. 


Lecture  on  "The  .Nature  of  Light,"  by  Professor 
Theodore  Lyman,  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physi- 
cal Laboratory,  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  8 
P.  M. 

Saturday,  May  6. 
Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Catholic  University,  at 

Cambridge. 

Crew,  Harvard  vs.  Annapolis  vs.  Princeton,  at 
Cambridge. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Hohart,  at  Geneva. 
Tennis,  Harvard  vs.  Williams,  at  Cambridge. 

SuTiDAY,  May  7. 

.\ppleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Francis  John  McConnell,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lecture  on  "Effects  of  Nutrition  upon  Tooth 
Development."  fwllh  lanfprn  (I'-monstration)  by 
Dr.  Percy  R.  Howe,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  4  P.  M. 

Monday,  May  8. 

Baseball,  Bates  vs.  Harvard,  at  Cambridge. 

Ingersoll  Lecture  on  the  "Immortality  of  Man** 
by  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake,  Winn  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  Hii^tory,  Emerson  D,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. .5  P.  M. 

Dramatic  Club  play.  "Beranger,"  Brattle  HalU 
Cambridie,  8  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  May  9. 

Tennia,  Harvard  vt.  M.  I.  T.,  at  Cambridge. 
WaomssoAY,  May  10. 

Dramatic  Club  presents  '*B£ranfer,"  Copley 
Theatre,  Boston,  2  P.  M. 

Baseball,  Harvard  va.  Holy  Cross,  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Concert  of  Chamber  Music,  Mrs.  Edward  Cald- 
well Moore,  pianist,  and  the  American  String 
Quartet,  Music  Bmlding,  8.1S  P  M. 

THt  ft^iMV.  May  11. 

Dramatic  Club  play,  "Beranger,"  Brattle  Hall, 
Cambridge,  8  P.  M. 

Friday.  May  12. 

Lecture  on  "Maya  Art,"  by  Dr.  H.  J.  ^indcn. 
Curator  of  Mexican  .\rchaeo!ogy,  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, 4  P.  M. 

Lecture  on  "The  Vacuum  Tube  and  its  Ap- 
plication  to  Radio-Telegraphy  and  Telephony,** 
by  Professor  E.  L  Chaffee,  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory,  8  P.  Nf 

Saturday,  May  13. 

Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Amherst,  at  Cambridge. 

Crew,  Harrard  vs  M.  1.  T.,  university-  and  sec- 
ond crews,  on  Charles  River. 

Tracli.  Harvard  vs.  Yale  at  Cambridge. 

Tennis,  Harrard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Syracuse,  at  Candiridge. 

StNOAY,  May  14. 
Appleton  Chapel  Service,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 

Rev.  Willard  L.  Spcrry.  Minister  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  Boston. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Almniii  AMoeiation  on  request  will  give  tlie  wldieaaes  of  Harvard  men. 


74— John  C.  Brinsmade,  bead  master  since 
1881  of  the  Gtmnerjr  School,  Washington,  Gonn^ 

has  sold  financial  inlerest  in  the  school  to  a 
corporation  >«hich  takes  possession  on  June  17. 
Hamilton  Gibson,  XM,  becomes  head  master. 
Brinsmade  will  continvjp  hi*  connection  with  the 
school  a»  inslructor  in  current  events  and  l»istory. 

"TS — A  memorial  tahlft  to  the  late  Reuben 
Kidner,  S-  T  H.  (Fpis.  Theol.  School,  Camb.)  78, 
was  unveiled  in  Trinity  Church.  Boston,  on  Sun- 
day, April  30.  The  vestry  and  iiroprletors  of  the 
Church  have  voted  to  raise  at  lea6t  $5,000  to  es- 
tablish at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  a 
free  hed  in  memory  of  Kidner,  who  was  con- 
nected with  Trinity  from  1685  until  his  death 
three  years  ago.  At  first  he  was  a  Tiear  of  St 
An<lrew"s  Mission  and  then  he  became  assistant 
minister  at  Trinity.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  work  among  the  patients  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  llo^^pital. 

*83 — ^During  the  April  recess  Professor  Charles 
H.  Grandgent  delivered  in  Cincinnati  a  series  oF 
three  addresses  nn  Dante,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ropes  Foundation  for  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Literatore. 

'85 — Franklin  S.  Billinfcs.  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  I.egiftlalure  through  three  ses- 
sions and  is  now  npealcer  of  the  House,  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  Hepuhlican  nomination  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  Thus  far  he  has  no  opposition. 
Billings  lives  in  Woodstock,  Vt.  He  is  a  Director 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  AsMciation,  having  been 
elected  at  Commencement,  1921. 

^1 — Lucius  E.  Marple'a  address  is  Merrinoiint, 
Mercer  Island,  Wash. 

'Dl— William  A.  Mnller  was  married  at  Arling- 
ton,  Mass.,  .April  20,  1o  Miss  Marion  (Ihiirclnll. 
Muller  is  president  of  the  William  A.  MuUer  & 
Ca  Corporation,  insarance,  5S  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 

'*)t — The  ('n?a>;ernent  of  Allen  French  of  Na.sh- 
awtuc  Road,  Concord,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Aletla  A. 
Ullibridge  of  New  York  City  has  been  announc- 
ed. 

'9.S— John  H.  Meader's  address  is  3310  Lan- 
caster Ave.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

•9R-,WalIare  B.  P.-nham.  LL.B  "01,  Professor 
of  Business  Eeonomics  and  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
(fT.irlu.ile  .School  i){  Business  .Administration,  ad- 
dressed the  New  Fngland  GrfUip  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association,  at  the  (iity  Club.  Bos- 
ton. .April  14.  He  discussed  '*The  Investment 
Banking  Business  as  Seen  from  the  Outside." 

'99 — 'Albert  S.  Grsves's  address  is  35  Hawkins 
St»  Boston,  Mass. 


'01 — David  Daly's  address  is  633  Grand  .Ave., 
Keokuk,  la. 

'01— Waller  B.  Sv^ift,  M.D.  '07,  w.is  the  joint 
author,  with  Miss  Selma  Juergins,  of  a  paper  on 
"Speech  Correction  In  the  FedUeAfinded,"  which 

was  read  at  the  recent  meeting,  in  ClevelaiKl,  of 
tile  National  Society  for  the  Studv  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded. 

'02—  Antonio  A.  Capotosto,  LL.B.  '04.  has  been 
elected  a  jud<;e  of  the  Rhode  Island  Superior 
Court.  .After  leaving  the  Law  .School  he  prac- 
tised first  in  Boston,  but  in  1906  be  went  to 
Providence.  Since  1910  be  has  been  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General  of  Rhode 
Island,  since  1919  as  Assistant  Attorney  GeaenL 

"02— Vincent  M.  Vntt  Is  aasbtaat  to  the 

general  superintendant  of  produodOB  flf  dw  Pyb- 
lie  Service  Electric  Co.,  NewailEi  N.  J.  He  fa 
in  charge  of  the  steam  operation  of  the  poner 
stations  of  the  company. 

'02-^enry  W.  Godfrey.  M.D.  06,  is  surgeon  of 
the  Boston  ft  Albany  Railroad  and  aisiitant 

phvsieian  at  the  Newton  Hospital,  Newton,  Masi 
02— Dudley  N.  Hartt  is  president  of  the  Third 
BosMm  District  Council  of  the  Boy  Seoott  of 

.America. 

'02  -Alvan  B.  Hathaway  is  president  of  the 
Cambridge  Trust  Co.,  Haivaad  Square,  Cam* 

hridpe,  Mass. 

02  -Charles  P.  McCarthy,  LL.B.  '04,  is  a  jus- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idalw. 

'03-iHugh  B.  Baker,  LLB.  '06,  has  been  dectei 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Maad 
After  tiis  graduation  from  the  Law  School  be 
practised  his  profession  in  Providence  until 
1914.  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Flnt 
Judicial  District  Court  at  Newport.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Neii|H>rt  Scbosl 
Committee. 

Crad.  '04-06  The  Nati*)na]  Geographic  Soriflv 
has  awarded  the  Grand  Squires  Prise  to  Vii- 
hjalmur  Stefansson  in  iipeognition  of  his  book 
■The  Friendly  Arctic."  The  Hubbard  Gold 
Medal  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  wu 
awarded  to  Stefansson  in  1919. 

*0,> — The  enpapement  of  Joseph  T.  Bishop. 
A.M.  06,  J.B.  (Boston  University)  '09,  to  Miss 
Klsie  May  Kellaway.  (Sinunous)  13,  of  NewtOB 
f-entre,  Mass.,  has  been  announced. 

'05 — The  aildress  uf  Omar  D.  Conger,  lieuten- 
ant commander,  11.  S.  N.,  is  U.  S.  S.  "Connecti- 
cut *,  Pacific  Station,  via  Postmaster,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CoL 

Dfr— A  daughter,  Anna  Maria  Newman,  «u 
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born  lo  Hrunu  iNiev*man  ami  Estha  (Morfin)  New- 
MB  at  Mezieo  City,  .Mcrxico.  January  5.  1922, 
Ne«nnan  prrsirient  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  the 
Bepablic  of  Mexico. 

XI5~«^ntlirop  C.  Rkhmond  was  married  at 
Boslon.  April  17,  1022,  to  Miss  Alirp  H.  Hatha- 
way of  AUston,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Aaron  Hall. 

US— Arthur  L.  Whee1er*s  addr«M  is  11480 
Hrvtler  Road,  Geveland,  0. 

'06 — Hamilton  Cibaon  will  hecome  head  maater 
ti  the  Cannery  School,  Washington,  Conn.,  when 
it  is  taken  over  by  a  new  corporation  in  Jane. 

"07— A  son,  John  Francis  Bonner,  was  bom, 
Feliroary  IS,  1922,  to  Francis  A.  Bonner  and  Ce- 
kstiae  (Horine)  Bonner. 

"OT— Fairman  R.  Dick  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Roosevelt  &  Sons,  investment  brokers,  30 
Rae  Sl,  New  York  City. 

*07— Oliver  (..  Wapstaff  i*  in  ( harp»-  of  the 
uptown  office  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  at  Park 
AiCL  and  48th  St,  New  York  City,  which  was 
opened  rerently. 

TIB— John  W.  Brown's  address  is  914  Vernon 
Afe,  Hnbbard  Woods.  III. 

"08 — ^Hamillon  Hadden  is  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  at  59  Wall  St.  l^ew  York  Qty,  of  the 
Fiiat  Natiooal  Co.,  of  Detroit;  and  also  New 
Y«(k  lepraaetftative  of  the  First  National  Bank 
in  Detroit  and  of  the  Central  Savings  Bank 
«f  that  city,  all  of  which  companies  are  under 
the  same  ownership. 

D8 — Edwin  V.  B.  Parke,  who  has  recently  re- 
tired from  the  office  of  City  Collector  of  Boston, 
«ill  be  the  local  manager  of  the  convention 
which  the  National  Education  .Xssocialion  will 
hold  in  Boston  next  July.  Parke's  office  vrill  be 
at  15  Beaeen  St  It  ia  expected  that  354)00  ed' 
ttrators  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates  will 
attend  the  convention. 

W-Warren  D.  Robbim  will  sail  from  New 
Ysik  on  April  20  on  hia  way  to  Berlin  where  he 
viD  he  Counsellor  of  the  American  Embassy. 

IK—Edwin  T.  Witherby*s  address  is  248  South 
.\vt"  .  Giencoe.  111. 

W— Francis  G.  B.  Roche  is  in  the  foreign  <\f- 
partment  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
140  Broadway. 

A  third  daughter,  Anni  Frances  Turner, 
was  bom.  at  Maiden.  Mass..  January  31,  1922,  to 
Pjul  D.  Turner  and  Ruth  (Flander*)  Turner, 

10— Francis  W.  Davis's  address  is  100  Common 
St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

10— Juan  R.  Mayers  address  is  30  West  S9th 
S; .  \rv,-  York  City. 

10 — The  engagement  of  Robert  S.  Stevens, 
ILBl  '13,  to  Miss  Pauline  Crolt  of  Boston  has 
heen  announced. 

'10 — A  son,  Charles  Pratt  Strong,  was  born, 
Jsaaary  26,  1922,  to  Bryant  Strong  and  Arlena 
Qudwick  Strong. 
Law  11— A  son,  Pralher  Sondbeim  McDonald, 


Jr.,  was  born,  February  2,  1922,  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  to  Prather  S.  McDonald  and  Helen  (Mey- 
er) McDonald.  McDonald  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Canada,  McDonald  &  Williams,  attorneys. 
Exchange  Building,  Memphis.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  from  1916  to  1920.  He  is 
consul  in  Tennessee  for  Bdi^mn. 

'12  ^Richard  C.  Bdmn's  nddieM  la  204  Hem- 
enway  St.,  Boston. 

*12— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  W.  flunneweTl,  who 
were  recently  married  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
sailed  on  the  White  Star  liner,  "Homeric,"  on 
Saturday,  March  25,  for  a  trip  abroad. 

'12 — Spencer  Phenlx's  address  is  the  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  V'a. 

12— 'Henry  H.  Tryon  has  moved  his  offices 
from  the  Mun.sey  Building  to  the  Davidson 
Building,  921  l.'ith  St..  Washington.  D.  C  In  ad- 
dition to  being  secretary  of  the  Lumbcrmens 
Bmeau,  he  is  also  Southern  representative  for 

James  W.  Sewall.  fun'st  engineer. 

*12 — Roy  A.  Wheeler  is  an  actuary  with  the 
Idherty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  210  Unooln  St., 
Boston.  Wheeler's  heme  address  is  179  Larch 
Road,  Cambridge. 

*I3— Wniani  J.  Ball's  address  is  6  linden 

Road,  Melrose,  ^ta98. 

'13— C  Everett  fioutelle  is  sales  representative 
in  Southern  New  England  for  the  Republic 
Rubber  Corporation.  His  present  address  is  49 
Tyndall  .\ve..  Providence.  R.  I. 

'13  -Carroll  J.  Duggan's  address  is  1117  Peo- 
ples Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'I.V-Richard  D.  Fay's  address  is  20  Coolidge 
Hill  Road,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

'13 — The  engagement  of  George  H.  Gtford  to 
Miss  Fre.lerica  H.  Gilbert,  (Radcliffe)  '14,  has 
been  announced.  Gifford  spent  three  years  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
is  now  an  instraetor  in  Reoanee  Languages  at 
Harvard. 

14 — Douglas  P.  Allison,  who  is  with  the  Atlas 
Powder  Co..  has  been  transferred  from  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  the 
company  has  opened  a  new  ofFi<  e. 

'14— Alger  T.  Bunten  is  with  W.  L.  Douglas  9t 
Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  Montello,  Ma^s. 

'14 — The  address  of  G.  Edward  Byers,  formerly 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  is  the  Tudor,  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  Ma*"* 

'14— Alden  S.  Cook  is  studying  at  the  Mead- 
viOe  Theological  School.  Meadville,  Pa. 

'14  \rlhur  H.  Doyle  is  with  James  V.  Ciblin, 
certified  public  accountant,  7S5  Boylston  St.,  Bos- 
ton. Doyle  has  passed  the  Massachusetts  C.  P. 
A.  exaniiruilirin'i.  hut  lia-i  not  yet  received  his 
certificate  because  he  has  not  completed  two 
years'  experience  in  public  accounting.  His  home 
address  is  29  Berkeley  St.,  Somerville,  Mass, 

'15-^Douglas  R.  Gray  is  the  author  of  a  treat- 
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ise  on  the  law  of  ''Fraod"  fraUlahed  in  the 

Corpus  Juris,  and  is  joint  autiior  of  a  treatise  on 
the  law  of  "False  Impriaonment"  also  published 
in  the  Corpus  Juris.  Gray  Is  on  the  mUuwial 
staff  of  the  American  Law  Book  Co.  and  is  altO 
practising  law  at  48  Wall  Su,  New  York  Citr. 

*16— The  •ddreaa  oF  Mehrin  F.  Talhot,  llenlen* 
ant.  U.  S.  N..  is  U.  S.  S.  "Arctic,"  in  care  of  the 
Poslmaater,  New  York  Qty.  If  mail  returns,  it 
can  always  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Buieaa 
of  Navigation^  Navy  Departmenl,  Washington, 
D  C. 

W)  'I'iie  enjrafifiiifnl  of  I,rwi<  Wald  to  Mis* 
Fre<ia  Ann  Ros-nfiel.l.  Welle^lrv  -19.  of  Brook- 
line,  has  hf-en  announced.  aid  is  superinten- 
dent of  lite  Fibre  Finisliinj:  Co.  Worcester,  Mats. 

IX.B.  '17— Dale  M.  Parker  is  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Davis  &  Cia.  iiis  addres^s  is  Rua  General 
Camara,  66.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Uft—James  H.  Lewis,  who  has  been  with  Ldock- 
wood.  Greene  A  Co ,  is  now  ■  salesnn  with  the 
Atla'^  Plywood  Co.,  veneer  packhnf  cuea,  10  High 
St,  Boston. 

19— Frederick  P.  Champ  was  mafried  at  Da> 

luih.  Minn  .  December  28,  1921,  to  Miae  Fhneet 
Elizabeth  Winton. 
19— The  engagement  of  Herbert  S.  Chaie  to 
Hazel  Noera,  (Smith)  191,  ha»  been  an- 
nounced. 

'19— John  M.  Greene,  2d,  la  salesman  with  the 

John  .\.  Roebling's  Sons  Co..  manufacturers  of 
iron,  steel,  copper,  wire  rope,  and  wire.  New  York 
City.  His  present  address  is  the  Harvard  Qllh, 
27  West  44th  St .  New  York  City;  hia  permanent 
address  remains  Lowell,  Mass. 

"19  -Herman  B.  Joseph  was  married.  Septem- 
ber 16,  1921,  to  Misa  Anne  Wendell  Costello  of 
Boston. 

'19— Kenneth  H.  Lanooette  is  with  the  Bay 
Stale  Cotton  Corporation,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
'19— Morris  Phinney,  who  has  recently  retamed' 


from  a  trip  through  Ecnador,  CohuBhia,  aad 

f*eru,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  i'<  with  Converse 
&  Co.,  cotton  commission  bouse,  S8  Worth  St, 
New  York  City. 

I  I.  B  "21  Robert  S.  Beach.  A.B.  (I'niversitr 
ol  Michigan)  '18,  is  an  attorney  at  law.  His  ad- 
dreas  ia  908  South  Jeferson  Ave.,  Sa^nav, 

OHTUARIES 

"77  John  Bakf.r  Kt^"^  Died  at  Boston, 
Maiis.,  April  27,  1922.-  He  had  undergone  sev- 
eral operations  for  cancer  daring  tlie  past  \*o 
v"ar«  For  thirteen  years  a'ter  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  Collcfie  he  was  in  business  wth 
Wilstach.  Baldwin  &  Co.;  from  1890  to  1897  he 
was  president  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Publishing 
Co,  and  since  that  time  he  had  been  agent  of 
the  John  Baker  F.state. 

m—CHAKLSs  Ben  Van  Wie,  Ph  B.  and  PhJ). 
(Illinois  Weateyan)  '94;  Ph.  B.  fUniv.  of 
Chicago)  '00.  Died  at  Gambrid):e.  April  2.S. 
1922.— He  was  a  teacher  for  many  years;  for 
seven  years  he  was  principal  of  the  State  Normal 

.School  at  Florence.  \Ia.  Mioii:  twentv  spa:^ 
ago  he  moved  to  Cambridge  where  he  devoted 
his  time  to  real  estate.   He  never  married. 

'19  -L\tnANCt:  Richardson.  Died  at  Br<xJc- 
line.  Mass,  April  28,  1922.— He  died  after  a 
week's  illness.  He  enlisted  in  the  .\rmy  u 
a  private.  JiiK  14.  1918.  and  was  commissioned 
s;'cond  lieutenant  of  Infantry  at  Plattsburg  on 
September  16.  He  was  delaiied  to  the  S.  A.  T. 
r  (!  ihe  Lebanon  \  alley  (College  I'nit.  .Annville, 
Pa ,  and  was  discharged  in  December  of  that 
year,  .\fter  his  graduation  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege he  was  with  the  Pacific  Mills,  and  then  with 
the  personnel  department  of  the  Saco-LoweH 
Textile  Machine  Shop  in  I^well.  He  U  sar* 
vived  by  hia  mother  and  father,  and  a  brother 
and  sister. 
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,  *i7,  JiutlMt  atfinr.  )«ka  D.  Merrill,  *a),  JMftar.  Kaben  Nmt ,  Nb,  jU»trH$imi  Mrnm^t-. 


F«WUhtd  weeklT  <)ur:n|t  tse  Coilcjc  Yr»r  ,  trom  Uctoocr  t*  Juljr)  by  the  Hamrd  Bulirl;n ,  1  nc,  for  the  Himrd  Alumn ;  A»«ci»tiO». 
PUaUCATION  UPFICB,  50  »TATE  ftT.,  BUSTOM,  MaU,                BBtTORIAL  OVPIO.  iS  PLVMITUM  ST.,  CaMMIOGB,  MASk 

Mmurtd  at  Smmd  Omm  tU$$*r,  OaUar  fy  tqn%  m  A*  fm-Olftt  M  Jtolw,  JiHi.,  mmdm  ikt^ga^f  tUnkjhikn. 

AniaaJ  SaWription,  |4)  StB|ltC*p*M,  IS  CtMI|  ferelfa  potmf,  40  eanu  a  year,    fteminaacc  ihM 
Idler,  or  bjr  ckecli  or  poml  crdcr  tots*  •rteroTthc  Harrird  BuUetin.  Uc.    A  Mbteribcr  wha  wiifcw  to  4 
(beuM  fire  notice  l«  %hM  ciM  before  it,  expiraiion;  oiherwite  it  will  be  auumed  Ihai  he  wi<k«*  it  MC«n 

iM  b«  wa*  br  M|iMM< 

ianMiBMUassbacri^ 

tots. 

M««ry  M   WnU»mt,  'tf,  Pr.,ld,nl.                         M.  A.  DeWelfe  Howe, 't?. 
WllUsn  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  '01,  Tr,*$urtr.                   Joba  D.  Merrilt,  '$9. 
J.  W.  0.  S«r«MM,  *i7,  CitrK                        Chutai  JsekM*,  *al. 

a.  CSMb  Kimball,  W 

■•ba  W.  HaUovell.'oi. 
jabs  RUbarSMa,'ea. 
Robart  r.  OHCBa,'». 

WUtlMsC  ■o]raaa,<a5^n  ,  

wettineion  wdtf,  V,  rut-rrtriitrnt  .itSmn 

Frederick  R  .  Minin, '91, /'b>.fr«i<4rar.  New  York.  ,     

W:llt»m  I  .  Rtid,  jr., '01,  7'r<amr(r,  Breollline.  jowpb  W.  Lund, '90,  Boitea. 
J.  W .  U.  &c/maBf  '17,  Qtiurml  «MrMarf ,  Caaibrid|c.  


TBHB  wr  TUB   WHPTdWO    ALUMNI  «imoCi»TlOW 

naahliaa.BIUIagi,'S$,Woodttock.Vt.  Langdoa  r.  ktarrta.'^S.  New  Talk. 
}.  L.  Lovaa,  Ph.D.  'o{  .Cambridge.      John  W.  PlcBtkM,'9S,  New  YMt. 
John  D.  Merrilt,  'S9,  Cambridfa.  Naibaniel  P.  Am,  •oe.  BaMoa. 

Joacpb  W.  Lund, 'go,  Boitea.  SaaiBc  I  S.  Drary ,  *ot  Caac«rd,K.H. 

WelliB|toB  Well.,  'qo.Boilon.  William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,'oi,  Biaofcilac. 

JereiBiah  Smith,  Jr.. '91, Cambridge.       Kickard  Derbr , 'oi.  New  Yark. 
a.  M.  CraMMB,  '96, St.  Lottia.  Latkrep  WltkUglaa,  'il, BraakUM. 
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News  and  Views 

tIm  It  is  pleoMuit  to  learn  that 

^j^^     Harvard   and   Radcliffe  are 

abandoning    the    attitude  of 
mutual  suspicion  wliich  has  in  some  re- 
spf*  ts  always  chiirat  te-ri/ed  ihfir  relaticms. 
We  hope  it  is  not  ungaliant  to  record  that 
RadclliTe  was  die  lint  to  make  advances. 
Doubtless  all  our  readers  know  that  young 
uramen  unchaperoned  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  Harvard  buildings,  and  that  Had- 
rliffe  girls  have  been  under  a  double  ban 
in  this  niatt<T — that  imposed  by  RadcliiTe 
Ob  well  as  that  impostfd  by  Harvard.  Ever 
since  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  adopted 
the  enli^tened  custom  of  giving  to  Red* 
cliffe  students  the  women*s  parts  in  the 
plays  that  it  produced,  the  matron  of  one 
of  the  Radcliffe  dormitories  lias  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  accompany  the  young 
actresses  to  the  rehearsals  in  the  Music 
Building  and  to  maintain  vigilant  super* 
vision  over  them.   But  the  duty  was  irk- 
some and  to  the  credit  of  everyone  be  it 
said  unne<essary :  and  when  rehearsals  bc- 
gjiti   lor  tlx-  play  r«'<riitlv   produrjHi.  the 
Dciiii  of  Kadcliffe  >*rote  to  the  Dean  of 
Harvard  intimating  a  willingness  to  assign 
the  office  of  chaperon  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  coaching  the  players — the  ver> 
satile  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association.  Mr.  Sevmour.    The  Dean  of 
Harvard  replied  to  the  Dean  of  Ha(l(  lilTe 
that  he  knew  of  no  one  better  qualihed 
than  Mr.  Seymour  to  assume  that  respon- 


sibility; and  according  to  the  information 
that  we  have  reodved  the  Radcliffe  play- 
ers, the  Harvard  players,  and  the  chaperon- 
coach,  have  all  rejoiced  in  the  new  free- 
dom. 

Perhaps  the  incident  will  revive  discus- 
sion about  the  institution  of  the  chaperon — 
whether  it  is  a  sign  of  a  semi-barbarous 
social  state  or  of  a  highly  advanced  civili- 
sation. 

•    •  • 

_   ,  The     boat-races     on  the 

IIm  fttitrfTf  ^-liarlrs  River  Basin  last 
Saturday  and  the  Saturday 
before,  especially  the  more  recent  of 
these  evints,  are  fruitful  topics  for  dis- 
cussion by  rowing  experts.  But  if  the 
mere  spectator  may  also  have  his  say,  it 
may  well  be  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  fortu- 
nate dispensation  of  providence  which 
makes  rowing  the  only  college  sport,  ex- 
cept cross-country  running,  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  charge  admisrimi,  for  the 
gate-receipts  would  probably  be  snull. 
Nobody  objects  to  paying  for  seats  on  a 
train  that  keeps  abreast  with  the  racing 
boats;  and  nobody  in  Kngland,  with  legs 
that  are  young  enough,  objects  to  run- 
ning along  a  river-bank,  shouting  as  he 
goes.  But  the  stationary  spectator,  gas- 
ing  upstream  into  the  sunlight,  by  no 
means  alwavs  sure  which  boat  is  Which,  or 
which  is  leading,  treated  to  a  few  se<'onds 
of  excitement  at  the  tinish,  and  then  often 
a  little  uncertain  whether  he  has  been 
dilating  with  the  right  emotion,  in  fact 
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waiting  as  a  rule  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  next  morning  to  tell  him  just  what  has 
happened, — well,  the  stationary  spectator 
has  been  known  to  go  home  asking  whether 
it  wu  all  quite  worth  while. 

Is  it  not  reallf  an  encouraging  evidence 
of  a  aympatiustic  spirit  that  in  theae  cir« 
cnnistanceji  a  college  boat-rare  can  as- 
semble silt  h  a  multitude  of  lookers-on? 
For  the  most  part,  except  when  the  out- 
come of  wagers  is  involved,  the  excite- 
ment is  chiefly  vicarious.  Nearly  all  the 
fun,  and  the  anguish,  are  in  the  boats 
themselves,  and  the  following  launches. 
It  4s  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  such  a  iinish 
as  that  of  the  Annapolis  crew  last  Satur- 
day afternoon;  but,  judged  hy  the  usual 
scale  of  values,  it  seems  but  a  half-penny- 
worth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of 
sack.  The  fact  indeed  must  be  that  fin 
sympathy  of  the  public  with  two  or  three 
boat-loads  of  young  men  who  are  putting 
all  the  vigor  they  possess  to  the  ultimate 
test  is  a  strong  and  essential  emotion;  and 
it  is  probably  this  which  sends  the  average 
spectator  home  far  from  unrewarded. 

Such  a  spectacle  as  that  of  last  Satur- 
day  with  thousands  of  persons  crowding  the 
Charles  River  embankment,  the  Harvard 
Bridpe,  and  even  tlic  (lamhridge  shore  of 
the  Basin,  afforded  a  happy  example  of  the 
possible  uses  for  what  is  left  of  the  Back 
Bay.  There  are  probably  few  cities  in 
the  world  which  would  not  have  turned 
such  a  stretch  ot  mter  to  better  accounts 
of  puhlii-  pleasure  and  health  than  Boston 
has  yet  got  out  of  its  noble  Basin.  This 
is  sure  to  come— perhaps  via  the  college 
boat*racr. 

•   •  • 

Stmta  UidvmitiM    Dr.  Hugh  Cahot's  inter- 

SteL  Ucirf^toTM.  '^^^"^  analysis  of  the 

diflference  in  attitnd.- 
and  attack  of  the  state  university  and  the 
endowed  university,  which  appears  else- 
iriiere  in  this  issue,  must  commend  itself 
to  most  readers  as  reasonable  and  discrim- 
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inating.  The  atmosphere  of  the  state  uni- 
versity is  in  general  more  congenial  than 
that  of  the  endowed  university  to  the  man 
whose  chief  preoccupations  are  witli  the 
practical  problem  of  training  himself  for  a 
particular  job.  Not  only,  as  Dr.  Csbot 
points  out,  is  this  the  consequence  of  the 
average  state  legislator's  concern  merely 
with  practical  results,  but  it  follows  too 
from  the  fact  that  fewer  men  in  the  state 
universities  than  in  the  endowed  universi- 
ties are  in  such  cmnfortable  financial  at- 
cumstances  as  to  regard  a  dday  in  die  at> 
tainment  of  practical  results  as  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  The  background  of 
cultivation  is  most  to  be  observed  in  col- 
leges that  draw  a  large  proportion  of  stu- 
dents from  the  class  of  the  well-to-do.  Ihe 
spirit  of  energy  and  industry  may  be  more 
alive  elsewhere. 

A  state  university  can  never,  we  think, 
have  the  stability  of  an  endowed  univer- 
sity. It  may  be  affected  at  any  time  by 
the  whims,  the  prejudices,  or  the  ignorance 
of  politicians.  In  one  state  legislature  rt- 
cently  the  question  frfMlher  doctrine  of 
evolution  should  be  tau|^  in  die  state 
university  was  acrimoniously  discussed, 
and  though  in  that  instance  the  forces  of 
Darwin  routed  those  of  Bryan  by  a  narrow 
margin  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some 
other  legislature  die  pow«rs  of  darimsM 
will  prevail.  Men  who  vote  the  funds  for 
mamtaining  an  institudon  are  likely  at 
some  time  to  interest  themselves  actively 
in  the  government  of  the  institution.  It 
seems  to  us  better  that  our  legislators 
should  slick  to  law-making  than  that  they 
should  carry  educaHon  as  a  Mde*line.  If 
they  pass  bad  laws,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  bad  laws  may  be  re- 
pealed; but  it  is  seldom  possible  to  undo 
the  harm  resulting  from  a  bad  education. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  up  to  tliis  time  most 
state  universities  have  been  less  trooblsd 
by  the  interference  of  die  politidans  thm 
might  have  been  expected.  But  the  danger 
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of  such  interference  is  ever  present,  and 
it  is  one  from  which  the  endowed  univer- 
sity is  happily  free. 

•.  *  • 

New  EnffUad  The  program  of  l\\v  !<pring 
meotinfr  ..f  thr  Nrw  England 
As!^ociation  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  centered  in  the  prob- 
lem of  limitatimi  of  numbers  in  the  col- 
leg^.  The  question  of  the  day  was 
phrased  thus:  "Limitation  of  educational 
privileges — on  what  principles,  if  any, 
may  certain  groups  of  students  he  exclud- 
ed from  the  opportunities  of  secondary 
and  collegiate  study  ?  '  The  list  of  speak- 
ers was  distinguished.  It  included  Presi> 
dent  Neilson  of  Snuth,  District  Supeiin- 
tendent  Tildsley  of  New  York  City,  Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn  of  Amherst,  President 
Angell  of  Yale,  President  Aydelotte  of 
Swarthmore,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  much  good  speaking — it  was 
all  good;  but  at  least 'to  one  member  in  at- 
tendance two  statements  stand  out  above 
all  the  others.  Mr.  Tildsley  told  the  com- 
pany that  in  the  high  st  hools  of  \cw  ^  ork 
City  great  numbers  of  foreign-born  boys 
and  boys  of  foreign  tradition  were  prepar- 
ing for  college  and  warned  them  that  the 
admission  of  too  large  a  proportion  of 
such  students  \\(iuld  make  the  maintenance 
of  some  of  tin-  standards  we  value  most 
highly  citlicr  impossible  or  extremely  dif- 
ficult. And  Dr.  Angell  warned  the  As- 
sociation not  to  take  a  narrow  institutiimal 
view  of  the  matter  but  to  ask  what  is  best 
for  the  tialion;  especially  to  avoid  in- 
creasing by  any  plan  that  might  be 
adopted  that  selection  on  the  basis  of 
wealth  which  we  even  now  must  exercise 
somewhat  because  we  cannot  help  it. 

There  was  agreement,  on  the  whole, 
that  colleges  must  limit  numbers.  Large 
enrollments  cost  money  and  the  colleges 
have  no  money.  Large  enrollments  tend  to 
the  lowering  of  standards.    The  colleges 


iiave  always  seletrted;  now  they  must  select 
more  rigorously.  The  real  problem  lies  in 
the  method  of  selection.  I^ority  of  ap* 
plication  may  be  simple  and  safe,  but  it 

does  not  guarantee  that  the  best  shall  be 
athnitte<l  and  the  barclv  passable  not  ad- 
mitted in  v\fu  liir^'tr  numbers;  and  in  the 
end  it  becomes  class  favoritism.  What  the 
colleges  want  Is  a  method  of  picking  those 
who  are  worth  educating,  unng  **worth** 
to  mean  the  value  of  the  individual  to  **hi8 
country  and  his  kind." 

A  patent  solution  of  such  a  problem 
would  condemn  itself,  and  we  have  none  to 
offer.  But  this  seems  clear:  In  the  process 
of  letting  students  Into  college  we  need  a 
careful,  expwimental,  but  determined  ef- 
fort to  gather  fuller  information  about 
every  individual-  by  psychological  tests 
as  well  as  by  the  usual  examinations,  bv 
questions  put  to  parents  and  teachers  as 
well  as  by  the  formal  records  of  the 
school,  and  if  necessary  by  personal  inter- 
vfews.  If  we  must  exclude  more  rigorous- 
ly let  us  exclude  the  undesirable,  irrespec- 
tive of  class  or  race. 

•    *  • 

Tb*  Loac  Lwt     *  reading 

of  matter  In  the  Bulletin  is 

^"''^  always  distressing;  no  one 

can  see  without  emotion  that  record  of 
deaths  of  Harvard  men  nundiering  on  the 
average  more  than  one  for  everv  dav  in 
the  year.  The  list  tfiis  we^k  contains  tlir 
names  of  two,  well  known  everywhere  in 
the  Harvard  company,  who  had  reason  to 
expect  longer  lives — ^Frank  Hamlin  and 
Joseph  W.  Lund.  The  former  was  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  of  Chicago:  he  not  only 
served  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  in 
particular  encouraged  and  helped  scores 
of  younger  men  who  can  never  forget  what 
they  owe  to  him.  Lund  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  sons  of  Harvard;  no  appeal 
for  the  University  was  ever  made  to  him 
in  vain,  and  he  gave  gladly  and  promptly 
of  his  time  and  means. 
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Basket-Maker  Culture  in  Northeastern  Arizona 


Monument  Valley  Camp.  Arizona. 


FOR  the  past  eight  years  archaeologists 
associated  with  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Harvard  have  conducted  explorations 
in  northeastern  Arizona  in  search  of  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  Basket-makers,  an  ancient  people 
who,  it  is  generally  supposed,  ante- 
dated the  ClifT-dwellers,  whose  remark- 
able stone  villages  along  the  Arizona 
cliffs  have  attracted  wide  interest.  In 
1914,  A.  V.  Kidder.  '08,  and  Samuel  J. 
Guernsey,  both  members  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  staff,  made  the  first  Harvard  ex- 
pedition to  northeastern  Arizona  to  study 
the  relations  between  the  cliff-houses  of 
that  district  and  those  of  the  north  side 
of  the  San  Juan  River.  In  the  course  of 
the  trip  they  saw  traces  of  Basket-maker 
culture,  which  had  Iwcn  previotisly  re- 
ported from  a  single  rcstrirled  area  in 
Utah  but  had  never  been  examined  by 
trained  archaeologists.  Mr.  Kidder  and 
Mr.  Guernsey  thereupon  directed  their  in- 


vestigations towards  Basket-maker  culture. 
In  1915  Mr.  Kidder  reluctantly  gave  up 
the  work,  and  the  recent  expeditions  have 
been  directed  by  Mr.  Guernsey,  who  is 
Assistant  Curator  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeolo- 
gy and  Ethnology. 

How  many  thousand  of  years  ago 
Basket-makers  lived  in  northeastern  Ari- 
zona is  not  known.  Neither  is  it  kno*Ti 
whether  they  were  ancestors  of  the 
Cliff-dwellers,  or  a  distinct  people  who 
were  crowded  out  of  the  region  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  more  highly-developed  race. 
Further,  the  most  recent  investigations  of 
Basket-maker  culture  have  brought  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  in  that  region  of 
still  another  ancient  people  who  were  in 
termediate  in  development  between  the 
Basket-makers  and  the  Cliff-dwellers, 
known  as  the  "Post  Basket-makers"  who 
lived  in  caves,  (whereas  the  Basket-makera 
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White  Dog  Cav«. 
The  portal  is  about  120  feet  across  the  base,  and  about  125  feet  high. 


lived  in  the  open)  and  apparently  were 
successful  in  agriculture. 

The  expeditions  into  the  semi-desert 
region  where  the  Basket-maker  culture  has 
been  discovered  outfitted  at  Farmington, 
N.  M.,  and  went  by  horse-back  and  wagon 
a  four  or  five-days'  journey  to  Kayenta, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad.  "The  country  exerts  a  charm 
which  the  authors  confess  their  inability 
to  describe,"  Mr.  Kidder  and  Mr.  Guernsey 
say  in  their  published  report.  "...  The 


wastes  of  the  valleys  and  mesa-tops  that 
once  supplied  the  wild  game  with  which 
the  early  people  supplemented  the  fruits 
of  their  agriculture,  now  furnish  ample 
grazing  grounds  for  the  Navajo's  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats;  these  Indians  also  suc- 
ceeded on  selected  sites  in  producing  good 
crops  of  com  under  conditions  that  to  a 
white  farmer  would  see  quite  impossible." 

In  the  caves  on  the  mountains  within  a 
day's  ride  from  Kayenla  the  archaeologists 
found  Basket-maker  burials  in  cists  cov- 
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Basket-maker  Burial. 

Sho«ring  large  baskets  inverted  over  the  bodies. 


ereH  over  by  Cliff-dweller  debris.  The  in- 
vcstipators  have  proved,  to  their  own  sat- 
isfaction at  least,  that  Basket-maker  culture 
ante  dated  the  ClilT-dweller  because  the 
relics  of  the  former  are  always  found  be- 
neath those  of  the  ClifT-dwellers.  "This 
illustrates  an  important  principal  of  ar- 
chaeological evidence,  viz.:  Given  two 
cultures,  A  and  B,  in  the  same  area;  if  A 
objects  are  found  in  B  sites,  but  B  objects 
never  in  A  sites,  A  may  be  safely  con- 


sidered older  than  B,"  the  authors  say  in 
their  report.  "The  sporadic  finding  of 
Basket-maker  products  in  cliff-houses  may 
be  expected  in  the  future,  particularly  as 
it  is  probable  that  the  frequent  spoliation 
of  Basket-maker  burials  was  the  work  of 
the  Cliff-dwellers." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Basket-makers 
lived  mostly  in  perishable  structures  built 
in  the  open,  and  resorted  to  the  caves  only 
for  temporary  shelter  in  severe  weather, 
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and  used  them  for  store-houses  and  burial 
rhambers.  They  dug  cavities  in  the  hard- 
pan  inside  the  caves  and  buried  their  dead 
arcording  to  a  uniform  custom;  the  bodies 
were  flexed,  wrapped  in  fur-strung  blankets 
and  twined-woven  bags,  and  deposited  in 
the  cists.  In  most  cases  two  to  four  in- 
dividuals were  buried  together.  The  Har- 
vard expeditions  have  uncovered  many 
mummies  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
various  states  of  preservation. 

The  Basket-makers  grew  corn  of  a 
single,  apparently  primitive,  variety,  and 
also  squashes,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  cultivation  of  beans.  The  turkey, 
which  the  ClifT-dwellers  domesticated,  was 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Basket-mak- 
ers. The  people  covered  themselves  with 
robes  of  fur  cloth  and  dressed  hides.  On 
their  feet  they  wore  a  loose,  square-toed 
sandal,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
found  in  various  caves.  The  baskets  which 
give  them  their  name,  although  coarsely 
made,  were  compact  and  strong,  and  some 
were  apparently  water-tight;  those  which 
have  been  recovered  in  whole  or  in  part 
were  used  for  trays,  bowls,  etc.  They  were 
decorated  with  designs  in  black,  probably 
the  oldest  basket  decoration  in  the  United 
Slates.  These  people  were  also  proficient 
after  a  fashion  in  the  plain  weaving  of 
blankets  on  some  form  of  loom,  in  twined- 
weaving  for  bags,  and  in  making  rabbit 
nets  of  finely-spun  string.  They  dressed 
skins  and  made  bags  and  pouches  of 
them.   They  worked  well  in  wood,  making 


wooden  scoops,  planting  sticks,  and 
grooved  clubs.  They  made  also  darts  and 
atlatl  sticks,  which  they  appeared  to  use 
instead  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  atlatls 
were  long  sticks  which  gave  greater  length 
and  therefore  greater  propulsive  force  to 
the  arm  of  the  thrower  in  launching  a  spear 
or  dart.  Stone  objects  have  not  been 
found  in  large  numbers,  but  since  the  lack- 
ing forms  are  almost  all  utilitarian,  their 
absence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  material  has  come  from  Basket- 
maker  graves  and  temporary  shelter-caves 
rather  than  from  long-inhabited  dwelling- 
places.  The  Basket-makers  produced  also 
a  few  simple  awls,  beads,  whistles,  and 
pairs  of  decorated  tubes,  classed  as  cere- 
monial objects,  all  from  bone.  True  pot- 
tery they  did  not  make,  or  at  least  did  not 
put  it  in  their  graves. 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
of  the  expedition  were  two  mummies  of 
dogs,  which  Dr.  Glover  M.  Allen  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  says  are 
"true  dogs,  in  no  way  derived  from  Coy- 
otes or  other  native  dog-like  animals  of 
America.  Their  forebears  probably  reach- 
ed America  with  their  human  masters,  but 
their  Old  World  ancestors  still  remain  to 
be  determined."  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Basket-makers  used  dogs  for  food.  One 
of  the  dogs  was  a  long-haired  animal,  the 
size  of  a  small  collie,  with  erect  ears  and 
long,  bushy  tail.  It  is  apparently  a  breed 
similar  to  the  long-haired  Inca  dog  found 
at  Ancon,  Peru,  in  a  mummified  condition. 


mmy  of  Prehistoric  Dog. 
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Dr.  Allen  has  written  the  following  note 
about  the  small  dog,  a  photograph  of 
which  is  printed  with  this  article: 

The  other  dog  is  a  much  amaller,  black*and- 
white  indhridual  about  the  dn  of  a  terrier,  widi 

short,  but  not  close,  shaggy  coat,  erect  ears,  and 
long  fuli-haired  tail.  Its  muzzle  is  rather  short 
and  stubby  in  contrast  to  the  6ne  slender  mill* 
zle  of  other  Indian  dogs  of  abont  the  same 
size.  .  .  .  This  specimen  is  of  especial  inter" 
est  as  establishing  beyond  doubt  the  identity  ef 
certain  dog  bones  from  EHy  Cave,  Virginia,  .  .  . 
for  they  agree  perfectly  with  corresponding  parts 
of  the  Arizona  dog.  An  identical  breed  is  rep- 
relented  among  the  mummified  remaina  of  doga 
fron  tlie  neeropolia  on  Ancon,  P^em.  ...  Evi* 

dvnllv  It  had  a  widi^  dii^triliution  in  our  south  and 
southwest,  and  was  luiown  also  to  the  Perunaoa. 
I  liave  called  tMs  the  ahort<noaed  Indian  Deg. 

The  Post  Baaket'inaken  had  sttme 
houses  in  caves  and  in  the  open.  Tbejr  alao 
had  pottery,  crude  in  some  respects  but 


with  the  beginnings  of  decoration,  and 
some  of  it  was  fired.  Instead  of  burying 
their  dead  in  caves,  as  did  the  Basket-mak' 
en,  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  caves 
and  to  have  conducted  their  burials  in  the 
open.  It  is  brlipvrd  that  the  Post  Basket- 
makers  were  descendants  of  the  Basket- 
makers,  but  whether  they  in  turn  were  an- 
cestors of  the  ClIfT-dwellers  is  not  eettain. 
It  seems  doubtful  because  of  the  marked 
dilTerenre  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  quite 
aside  from  the  artificial  ilattening  which 
the  Cliffnlwellers  practised. 

The  Peabody  Museum  has  as  compre* 
hensive  a  collection  of  Basket-maker  cult- 
ure as  it  is  possible  to  gather  so  many 
tiiousand  years  after  it  existed.  Many  of 
the  objects  discovered  are  in  an  eztnuMrdi* 
nary  state  of  preservation  on  account  of 
the  dryness  of  the  climate. 


The  State  University  and  the  Endowed  University 

By  Hinw  Cabot.  *9I,  BID.  'VS. 


LET  me  say  at  the  onset  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  lielpful  to  attempt 
to  compare  these  two  types  of  edu- 
caUonal  institution  with  «  view  to  de* 
termuiing  which  should  be  held  to  occupy 
the  more  imymrtant  position.  The  ten- 
denrv  to  declare  tlie  leadership  of  one 
type  over  the  other  appears  to  me  harm- 
ful because  misleading.  I  am  renunded 
oi  a  recent  discussion  between  two  ardent 
Nimrods  in  an  attempt  In  settle  \hc  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  setter  and  the  Chesapeake 
dog.  True,  both  were  hunting  dogs,  but 
concerned  with  different  kinds  of  himting, 
and  having  difTrimt  fimctions  in  the  realm 
of  sport.  In  a  somewhat  similar  wav  the 
state  tmiversity  and  the  endowed  univer- 
sity are  both  concerned  with  the  much 
discussed  business  of  education,  but  one 
gusperts  that  tlieii  ultimate  ftmction  in 
thb  field  may  not  be  the  same. 


The  essential  peculiarity  of  the  stale 
university  is  that  it  is  a  creation  <>f  the 
state,  a  fact  so  obvious  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  it  is  so  commonly  overlooked. 
From  this  flow  certain  inescapable  conse- 
quences which,  in  the  future  as  in  Ae  psst, 
will  influence  development. 

It  cannot,  I  believe,  be  denied  that, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  average 
le<^islator  has  little  appreciation  of,  and 
les.s  interest  in.  the  alwtractions  of  knowl- 
edge. What  he  wants  is  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  results,  by  which  he  gen- 
erally means  that  he  desires  that  a  uni- 
versity education  shall  immediately  and 
certainly  increase  the  ahilitv  of  his  son  to 
earn  money.  From  this  it  follows  tiiat  the 
technical  schools  are  likely  to  occupy  sn 
unusually,  if  not  an  unduly,  prominent 
place  in  the  total  activities  of  the  state 
university,  and  that  the  colleges  of  en- 
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gineering,  ai^oulture,  mines,  medidne, 
and  law  are  likely  to  show  an  attendance 

proportionately  larjjc  as  mmpared  with 
the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts. 

Another  result  flowing  directly  and  in* 
creasingly  from  the  relation  of  die  uni* 
versity  to  the  state  is  that  the  number  of 
^dents  is  likely  to  be  large.  This  of 
course  does  not  apply  enlustvely  to  the 
state  university,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
efficiency  and  the  characte*  of  education 
is  being  felt  by  both  types  of  institutions, 
particularly  in  recent  years.  But  as  a 
danger  it  peculiarly  menaces  the  slate 
universities,  because  it  will  not  be  prac- 
ticable for  them  importantlv  to  limit 
their  attendance.  In  theory  they  niay  do 
SO,  but  one  may  fairly  doubt  whether  they 
will  find  it  either  expedient  or  possible. 

Thev  may.  of  course,  at  any  time  limit 
their  attendance  to  the  citizens  of  their 
own  state,  but  this  will  definitely  curtail 
iheir  tmefulaeBB  by  makfaig  diem  pro> 
vincial  and  will  not  in  the  lonpc  run  cure 
the  evil.  Thev  must,  I  think,  fare  the  fact 
that  "quantity  production"  is  their  busi> 
ness  and  they  must  deal  with  it.  In  ad- 
dhiim  to  die  above  mentioned  peculiari- 
ties, their  policies  in  other  particulars 
must  have  more  of  an  opportunist  charac- 
ter tiian  those  of  the  endowed  universities. 

As  compared  with  them,  the  endowed 
univevshies  are  esaenlially  independent 
and  may  be  either  conservative  or  radical, 
without  fear  of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences. At  die  present  time,  and  perhaps 
increasingly,  they  are  likely  to  be  cramped 
for  funds  and  must  limit  their  activities 
in  some  fields  in  order  to  maintain  their 
standards  in  others.  The  fact  that  their 
tuition  charge  is  proportionately  higher 
than  that  of  the  state  universities  will  to 
some  extent  affect  the  character  of  their 
student  body.  It  is  probably  true  thai  the 
proportion  of  students  in  state  universi- 
ties who,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are 
working  their  way,  is  higher,  and  to  this 
extent  the  endowed  universities  will  have 
a  different  atmosphere. 

At  this  point  we  must  face,  if  only 


superficially,  some  statement  of  the  scope 

of  education.  A  part  of  education  is  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  communica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  ascertained 
fact,  a  requirement  increasingly  important 
with  the  growing  complication  <^  the 
business  of  living.  More  perhaps  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation will  be  demanded  of  our  so-called 
institutions  of  learning,  but  I  have  an 
abiding  belief  that  the  supreme  require- 
ment of  a  lil)eral  education  is  that  it  shall 
enable  those  qualified  to  learn  how  to 
think.  Thinking  cannot  be  tauglit,  but, 
under  a  congenial  environment  and  with 
an  appropriate  atmosphere,  it  may  result. 
Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  appear  the  dif- 
ferent burdens  of  the  two  types  of  uni- 
versity in  the  development  of  American 
education. 

The  requirement  of  "quantity  produc- 
tion" laid  upon  the  state  universities,  the, 
on  the  whole  liberal,  support  given  jhem 
by  the  state,  make  them  the  avenues  of  ap* 
proadi  to  ascertain  fact  and  useful  knowl- 
edge. Their  atmosphere — and  they  have 
it — is  more  that  of  business  and  of  the 
workshop.  Their  first  requirement  is  to 
fit  a  man  to  a  job  and  paSS  Um  on  tO 
play  his  part  in  the  business  of  produc- 
tion. The  endowed  university,  by  virtue 
of  its  more  stable  policy,  of  its  ability  to 
limit  the  scope  of  its  activities,  may  de> 
velop  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  culture, 
in  whi(  h  is  more  likely  to  develop  the 
ability  to  think. 

These  lines  of  cleavage  are  already  ap- 
parent, though  they  have  not,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not,  go  on  to  the 
extremes  of  sp«?<  ializations.  The  endowed 
universities  must  always  turn  out  a  ma- 
jority of  doers  and  a  minority  of  thinkers, 
but  they  may  perhaps  turn  out  a  some* 
what  larger  minority  of  the  latter  group 
than  do  these  great  workshops  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  state  universities.  Atmos- 
phere is  a  vague  and  elusive  quality,  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  sensitive  will  even  to- 
dav  detect  a  difTerence  in  its  (jiialilv  as 
l»etv\een  the  state  and  the  endowed  univer- 
sity.   It  is  often  obscured  by  the  bUght- 
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ing  effect  of  numberi,  and  the  enomoos 
endowed  university  may   not   differ  ap- 

prerJahly  in  this  respect  from  its  equally 
populous  sister  operating  under  the  aegis 
of  the  state.  Conrenely  die  amaller  state 

university,  fortunately  unhampered  by  leg- 
islative rfqnirpment,  may  have  developed 
an  alniosplifi e  most  (onpfiiial  to  thought. 
But  one  suspects  that  as  time  goes  on 


different  forces  will  eontrol.   If  theae  be 

appreliended  and  duly  fostered,  thni 
these  two  great  forces  in  education  will 
continue  to  develop  side  by  side  without 
essential  conflict,  and  to  die  beHci  inent  of 
all  conoenMd.  Nothing  will  be  gained  hf 
the  attempt  to  exhalt  the  one  above  the 
other,  for  neither  is,  or  can  be,  supreme 
while  eternally  diiTerent. 


Students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 

By  John  M.  Brewer,  Associate  Professor  or  Education. 


IN  one  respect  the  Har>'ard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  i«*  probably  unique 
among  the  profrssioiial  schools  of 
the  University.  Its  students  are  chiefly 
draim  from  active  senrice  in  the  profes> 
stem  itself,  this  experience  giving  them  a 
specific  background  for  their  studies  which 
Students  in  other  departments  usually 
lack.  In  the  Sdiool  of  Edueadon  over 
four*fifths  of  the  students  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  very  profession  which  they 
are  studying.  The  figures  for  three  schools 
of  the  University,  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  first  half  year,  1921-22,  are  in  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

It  will  be  seen  tlint  students  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  are  drawn  in  large  pro- 
portion from  recent  graduates.  They  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  law,  therefore,  as  a 
new  field.  The  students  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  have  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  had  contact  with  business  af- 
fairs, hilt  the  figures  would  suggest  that 
less  than  half  of  them  have  actively  par- 
ticipated in  business,  at  least  since  graduate 
ing  from  college. 


In  law  and  medicine  it  is  a  practical  iai' 

possibility  for  one  to  have  experience  in 
the  profession  before  he  undertakes  the 
study  of  it.  In  the  profession  of  educa< 
don,  however,  under  present  standards, 
teaching  in  most  high  schools  may  begin 
with  college  graduation.  It  is  strikingly 
true,  moreover,  that  one  cannot  understand 
the  woifc  of  teuehiiig  in  schools  in  a  seien* 
tific  way  until  he  has  had  experience  in  it 
The  most  that  normal  school?  and  colleges 
can  do  with  inexperieiired  students  is  to 
give  them  a  certain  orientation  toward  the 
work  of  education,  and  some  measure  cf 
practice  under  supervision,  this  last  be 
ing  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
the  preparation.  Many  teachers  have  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  the  first  three  or  four 
years  are  not  only  the  hardest  but  also 
the  blindest,  and  that  one  does  not  "strike 
bis  stride"  until  his  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

After  such  preliminary  experience  many 
teachers  awaken  to  the  need  for  further 
education.  They  have  already  acquired 
skill  in  teaching  and  in  some  cases  the  ele- 
ments of  its  science  as  well,  but  they  wish 


Students 


Graduate  Sehool  of  Education,  153 
Gradnata  Sehoal  of  Ba^ew  AdministfatioD,  466 
Uw  Sehool,  999 


Number  of  NuiuVk  t  t.f    Fii  t  V.  .ir 

Students  who 
are  i9«i 

Number  Percent. 

19  18 

175  67 

275  72 


KirM-Vewr 
Student* 


105 

260 
382 


First  \\  ;ir 
Studrnis  (jthJu- 
atbig  earlier 
tban  1021. 

NumVM-r  Percent. 


86 


82 
35 
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to  obtain  more  of  its  related  science  and 
philoeophy,  and  to  round  out  their  coo* 

ception  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  a  democrncy.  Further,  education 
offers  a  great  diversity  of  opportunity,  and 
«ctive>iiimded  teachers  discover  their  in- 
terests and  abilities  through  their  first  ex 
periencea  in  teaehiiifi,  chf)n9e  new  objec- 
tives, and  come  to  the  graduate  school  to 
prepare  for  specialized  forms  of  service. 
Hence  the  need  for  the  gnuhiate  school. 
lU  most  useful  servire  is  the  education  of 
mature  persons  for  higher  positions  after 
such  persons  have  served  an  effective  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  professim  itself. 

Some  fnrdier  figures  will  illustrate  the 
present  tendency  in  the  School  of  £du> 
cation: 

Dates  of  Bachklor  Degress 
First- Year  Students. 


No.  of  MtMlcnts  who  took  Hachelora'  decreet  in 

the  vcar  indicated. 


1921  . 

.  19 

1909  . 

2 

1920  . 

.  7 

1908  . 

2 

1919  . 

.  4 

1906  . 

2 

1918  . 

.  7 

190S   .      .  . 

4 

1917  . 

.  4 

1904   ..  . 

2 

1916  . 

.  3 

1903   ..  . 

1 

1915  . 

.  9 

1901  . 

1 

1914  . 

.  6 

190O  .      .  . 

2 

1913  . 

.  3 

1896  . 

2 

1912  . 

.  6 

1897   ..  . 

2 

1911  . 

.  6 

1894  ..  . 

1 

1910  . 

.  9 

1893  . 

1 

Median 

year,  1915. 

NONBER 

of  Years* 

Rxpericnce  in  Teacbuic 

First  IIalf  Ykar,  1921-22. 

Number 

of  Years'  Experience  in  Teaching,  and 

Ntunber  of  Students. 

0  . 

.        .  11 

13     .      .  . 

2 

% . 

.  2 

14     .      .  . 

7 

1 

.  9 

IS     .      .  . 

2 

1% . 

.  4 

16     .      .  . 

6 

2  . 

.  14 

17     .      .  . 

4 

3 

.  11 

18     .       .  . 

3 

4 

.  8 

19     .       .  . 

3 

5  . 

.  10 

20     .       .  . 

1 

6  . 

.  10 

21     .       .  . 

2 

7 

.  9 

22     .       .  . 

1 

8  . 

.  8 

23     .       .  . 

1 

9  . 

.  5 

27     .       .  . 

2 

10  . 

.  9 

28     .      .  . 

1 

11 

.  3 

31     .       .  . 

2 

12  . 

.  5 

32     .      .  . 

1 

Medlaa  length  of  eiqicrioooe,  6  jein. 
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Aces  or  Stodbnts 

First  Half- Year,  1921-22. 


Acs  md  Number 

of  Student*. 

22  . 

.  2 

39  .      .  . 

6 

23  . 

3 

40   ,      .  . 

8 

24  . 

6 

41   .      .  . 

3 

2S  . 

7 

42  .      .  . 

3 

26  . 

7 

43   .      .  . 

3 

27  . 

.  12 

44   .      .  . 

4 

28  . 

.  10 

4S   .      .  . 

1 

29  . 

8 

46   .      .  . 

1 

30  . 

7 

47  .      .  . 

3 

31  . 

4 

48   .      .  . 

1 

32  . 

8 

49   .      .  . 

2 

33  . 

.  10 

SO   .      .  . 

1 

34  . 

.  7 

SI   .      .  . 

1 

3.S  . 

6 

■^4    .       .  . 

2 

36  . 

8 

56    .       .  . 

1 

37  . 

3 

57   .      .  . 

1 

38  . 

2 

86    .       .  . 

1 

Median  age,  33  years. 


The  following  figures  on  enrollment 
were  recently  sent  by  Dean  Holmes  to  the 
members  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. They  include  both  semesters. 

Total  nutnhrr  of  studeillS  ngis* 

tered  in  courses,  191  242 

Whotfr-tfane  stodents,  44  57 

Part-time  students,  147  185 

Candidates  for  degrees  (Mastfln 

of  BdooRtkNi  and  Dooion  of 

Education),  163  215 

Special  students,  28  27 

During  tlie  first  half  of  1921^  67  coUeges 
and  universities  were  represented  by  ihe  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  School.  Of  the  whole- 
time  atudents,  approximately  23  per  cent^  and 
of  the  part4inw  students,  approxiinately  44  per 
oent^  are  women. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  how  per- 
sons cmne  to  the  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Edu- 
cation to  prepare  for  better  and  higher 
work  in  the  field  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

Objectives  or  49  Students  in  Classes  itt  Vo« 
canonal  guioancs  amd  vocaiiorai. 
Edocatioh. 

Of  twonty-three  teachers  in  schools,  six  plan  to 
continue  as  teachers;  six  to  bf>conie  principals; 
six,  vocational  coonselors;  two,  superintendents; 
one,  school  psychologist;  sad  one,  oo6rdbMtQr  in 
a  vocatioaal  school. 

or  seven  oollote  te•cher^  six  plan  to  Gondmie 
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their  pretent  work,  one  to  beoone  a  mper* 

intendent. 

Oi  eight  principals  of  schools,  four  plan  to 
become  niperintendents. 

Two  •uperinteiKtents  of  achooU  plan  to  con- 
tinue in  that  woriu 

Of  spvcn  supcniflon.  three  wiih  to  faeoone 
Miperintendents. 

One  vocational  comndor  wiahea  lo  letuzn  to 
teaching,  and  one  librarian  to  liecene  a  voeatkm- 

al  counselor. 

These  fifziire^  show  that  fourteen  of  the 
objectives  listed  are  teachinp  positions, 
seven  vocational  counseling,  one  paycholo* 
gical  work,  and  twenly*8even  administra- 
tive and  supei^isory  posts.  Tliey  suggest 
clear! V  that  the  work  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
preparing  men  and  women  for  the  higher 
positions  in  educational  work. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  are  able  to 
make  many  interesting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  full-time  students  and  those  who 
are  at  work  in  teaching  positions  and  can, 
therefore,  take  but  one  course.  The  full- 
time  students  largely  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  School  and  its  student  activi- 
ties. They  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  coordinate  their  various  studies,  since 
at  least  four  suhjorts  are  taken  simultan- 
eously. Whenever  possible  they  actively 
relate  their  new  point  of  view  to  the  ex- 
perience they  have  just  come  from,  but 
they  frequently  regret  that  they  cannot  turn 
back  the  hands  of  the  (  lock  enough  to  ap- 
ply their  new  knowledge  to  experiences 
that  are  past  They  would  like  die  oppor- 
tunity  to  get  into  the  schoolroom  again 
and  fry  out  the  principles  now  being  tiivrn 
them.  The  part-time  student,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  opportunity  to  alternate  be- 
tween study  and  practice.  He  goes  direct- 
ly from  his  study  al  Harvard  to  his  school 
situation  and  thus  is  frequentlv  able  to 
bring  back  to  class  a  report  of  his  progress 
in  the  application  of  his  Harvard  study. 
This  addb  aest  to  the  work  of  the  teacher 
and  gives  renewed  inc  entive  to  the  full  time 
students.  But  the  part-time  student  is 
commonly  a  progressive  man  in  his  pro- 
fession and  necessarily  a  very  busy  per- 
son.   It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  impos- 


sible for  him  to  give  optimum  attention  to 
his  universitv  study.  Efficient  work  in  edu- 
cation is  usually  rewarded  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  more  or  greater  tasks,  and  the  pait- 
time  students  of  the  School  of  EdncalioB 
are  not  free  f rom  the  burden  of  a  strenuoos 
program  of  professi<HiaI  work,  which  some- 
times interferes  with  their  best  work  as 
Students  of  educatiim. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  character 
of  the  Cradiicite  School  of  Education  will 
change  as  time  goes  on.  The  development 
of  half-time  positions  in  commerce  and 
industry  indicatea  the  poasibiUty  of  a  phni 
which  might  conserve  the  manifest  sd- 
vantages  above  described  in  the  case  of 
both  full-time  and  part-time  students,  with- 
out the  disadvantages.  A  half-day  pro- 
gram in  the  secondary  or  elementary 
s<hool  with  an  opportunity  for  afternnor 
or  morning  study,  or  a  plan  of  work  and 
study  arranged  in  alternate  weeks  might 
bring  about  such  a  dbange.  Again,  a  sys* 
tem  of  exchange  of  teachers  should  be 

possible:  an  arrangement  with  neighbor- 
ing cities  whereby  promising  teachers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  could  be 
brought  to  this  region  for  half  work  ami 
half  study.  Such  a  plan  would  aid  in  the 
development  of  superior  talent  in  edu- 
cational work.  The  city  which  had  im- 
agination enough  to  ad^  such  a  plao 
would,  no  doubt,  gain  great  stimulus  from 

the  exchange  of  ideas  occasioned  by  the 
work  of  these  visiting  student-teachers  in 
its  schools. 

Another  change  in  the  character  of  tlie 
(graduate  School  of  Education  is  possible. 
(.Certain  western  states  require  a  full  year 
of  graduate  work  and  a  master's  degree  ia 
education  before  a  hif^  school  certificate 
is  granted.  If  Massachusetts  should  adopt 
this  plan  aiul  if  recently-graduated  men 
and  women  should  come  to  us  in  great 
nmnbers  for  the  graduate  study  necessary 
to  secure  their  certificates,  we  should  thai 
find  mnnv  of  onr  rla«ses  full  of  persons 
without  experience  in  teaching.  In  such 
a  contingency  it  might  become  necessary  to 
organise  aqmrate  claasea  in  oider  to  pre* 
serve  for  the  School  and  for  the  advanced 
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students  the  adrantages  of  teaching  pro- 
fessional principles  to  those  already  ex* 

perienced  in  the  profession. 

The  Faculty  of  th»«  Srhool  ilsrlf  exhibits 
a  wide  range  of  etiucationul  experience. 
Its  members  are  watching  carefully  the 
personnel  of  the  students  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  deal  effeetively  with  any  situation 
the  future  may  present. 

LABORBMUS 

Everybody  likes  a  compliment,  s«id  Lincoln. 
I  hope  that  C  R.  Lanman,  Profeaaor  «f  Sanakrit 
at  Harvard,  wfll  like  tUa.  thonsh  it  fo  ael,  slrfe^ 

ly  Bpeakinc,  a  compliment,  as  It  contains  no 
pleasant  window-ilresung.  It  is  a  mere  state- 
BMBl  of  {acta,  plna  a  moral  lesson  for  the  vest 
of  us — the  writer  Is  of  New  Enfiland  ancestry. 

Professor  Lanman  went  to  Harvard  in  1880. 
ffis  eariy  yaais  dwM  were  occupied  as  the  years 
of  professors  are.  His  publication  dating  from 
tlMsc  years  enhances,  bat  does  not  create,  his 
lasting  title  to  gratitude. 

Then  came  the  task  that  fitted  lua  attainmeiita 
and  his  nature.  Mr.  H.  C.  Warren,  who  waa  (I 
hope  to  be  believed)  an  Orit^ntalist  and  a  man 
of  aahstanoe,  left  a  genenms  sum  of  money  and 
an  admirsfete  Tolme  on  Buddhism  from  his 

own  pen,  as  a  foundation  for  the  Harvard 
Oriental  Series.  For  more  than  thirty  years, 
Profaassr  Laansa  has  Been  the  edilor  «(  this 
saries.  It  is  hard  to  imn^iinc  a  man  and  a  task 
mace  folly  aliaorbing  each  other. 

The  Seiiea  aew  oanpriaea  aone  twanty^ve 
stately  volumes.  The  contributors  live  in 
America,  in  Europe,  in  India.  Every  volume  is 
competent,  a  fair  percentage  of  high  excellence. 

Professor  I-anman  is  the  Napoleon  of  editors. 
If  a  contributor  dies,  Professor  Lanman,  with 
prodigious  sang-froid,  completes  his  volume.  If 
any  detail  is  wrong,  he  sets  it  right  If  right,  he 
makes  triply  sure  that  it  is  wholly  right.  He 
illustrates  the  manly  sentiment  of  an  old  Hindu 
(all  the  veraea  quoted  are  tranalated  from  a  San- 
skrit text  pabliahed  in  the  Oriental  Series) : 

Mount  Mem  is  not  very  Ugh, 
Hell  ia  not  very  hyw, 

The  aea  not  ahoreleaa,  if  a  man 
Abounding  vigor  show. 
Or,  to  put  it  otherwiae,  he  mna  the  last  snake  lo 
ground,  reeliring  the  wtadora  of  the  Sanikrit 
sayinf; : 

In  houses  where  no  snakes  are  iooad. 
One  sleeps;  or  where  the  snakes  are  beond; 

But  perfect  re«t      li.irii  to  win 
With  serpents  bobbing  out  and  in. 
Or,  in  yet  another  form; 

The  final  penny  of  a  debt. 
The  final  foanan  dire. 


The  final  twingea  ef  iBieBB» 

The  final  spark  of  fire- 
Finality  on  these  imposed 
Lnvea  nothing  to  desira. 

Of  the  difficultif-s,  the  heartbreakinp  delays,  and 
fruatrationa  involved  in  thia  world-wide  coop- 
erative work,  it  is  vain  to  give  a  list  Let  «ne 
illu.stration  stand  tvt  a  thonaand.  Here  is  a 

cent  note: 

'^olomes  21  and  22  and  2S.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bfllval* 

kar,  when  returning  to  India  in  1914  fmrn  his 
atndiea  at  Harvard,  ahipped  bia  manuscript-ool' 
lationa  and  other  papera  and  Ua  hooka  hy  tfw 

Cerman  freighter,  "Fangturm."  In  August,  1914, 
the  "Fangturm*'  waa  interned  at  the  port  of  Pal- 
ms, Balesriclalsads.  Ia  191^  she  was  releaaed. 
In  May,  192Q,  Dr.  Bdhrslksr  leceveied  hb  p&f- 
era* 

**ValaaM  21  was  iasned  in  1915^  eemplete. 

"Of  volume  22,  the  first  92  pages  .  .  .  have 
been  in  print  since  January,  1915,  awaiting  for 
ever  five  and  one-half  years  the  recovery  af  tta 
material  for  the  rest  of  the  hook.  .  .  .  mStttt* 
scripts  .  .  .  from  Nepal  to  Madras,  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Bombay  .  .  .  the  generous  assistance  of 
Hia  Majeaty'a  Secretary  of  Sute  for  India  in 
Council.  .  .  .  There  is  hope  now  that  volomea  22 
and  23  may  be  issued." 

Through  the  tangled  mass  of  troubles  raised 
by  man's  machinery  and  by  cantankerous  man. 
Professor  lanman  plougha  hia  sturdy  way,  tramp- 
ling obstacles  like  a  rhinoceros  in  the  jungle.  It 
might  be  more  graceful  to  proceed  like  a  serpent, 
hat  there  would  then  be  no  broad  trail  far  fel- 
lowers.   It  is  inspiring. 

One  bold  and  plucky  fighter 

Will  give  an  army  plndt; 
One  broken,  muted  blighter 

Diffuses  evil  luck. 

New  for  the  moral  leaaon.  It  ia  plain  enoo^i — 

nothing  but  the  power  of  devoted  work  on  worthy 
material  to  raise  a  massive  memorial,  if  life  be 
spared.  But  it  ia  a  needed  lesson,  when  the 
natural  sciences,  having  seized  much  ground 
from  mathematics,  find  themselves  defeated!  by 
Ae  natnte  of  thdr  victory,  thejnselves  yielding 
in  turn  to  baser  things;  when  the  modem  foreign 
languages,  having  stolen  upon  the  serene  claaaica, 
Uiemselves  give  way  to  the  so-called  "study"  ef 
English,  while  other  aubjects,  namelc«s  here,  are 
beginning  to  make  Shakspere  actually  appear 
almost  a  "study,"  no  longer  the  joyful  recreation 
of  tlie  educated.  The  power  of  work  ia  for* 
gotten,  the  joy  of  woric  is  ralaoed.  Hnrrah  for 
Professor  L&nman!  Laboremus 

Professor  Lanman  atudied  in  early  life  under 
the  direetion  of  W.  D.  WUtney.  FDled  widi 
veneration  for  his  te.n  lu^r.  ho  would  he  indignant 
were  it  stated  that  bis  own  native  abilitiea  or 
achievements  attain  the  white  grandeur  of  that 
Himslaysn  peek  ef  philology.   But  in  doned 
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vwfc  tlw  two  tarn  are  eqwd.  Heaee  tra  mty 

quote: 

While  water  i«  given 

By  fate  out  of  hema. 

If  men  dig  a  well. 

It  bubbles  from  belL 

Man**  effort  (Miflfeiently  great) 

Can  equal  the  wonders  of  fate. 
And  since  we  like  this,  we  ahaU  continue  the 
qootation: 

Snoceaa  eompleie 

In  any  feat 

Is  sure  to  bleea 

True  manUnaaa. 

Man**  effort  (aoSeiently  great) 

Is  just  vrhat  a  duUanl  calls  fate. 
And  wby  not  have  the  laat  stanza? 
There  is  no  toy 
Called  easy  joy. 
But  man  must  strain 
To  liody'a  poiB. 

Even  Vishnu  embraces  his  bride 
With  arms  that  the  churn-stick  has  tried. 
Beside  the  naMiTe  dignity  of  this  laboriew 
life,  how  mean  seems  all  clevemeaat 
The  lion's  majesty  derives 
Fkon  nature,  rich  because  he  strives 
To  crown  hia  feats  with  nobler  feata. 
What  golden-collared  dog  oom petes? 

[Ardmr  W.  Ryder,  "QT,  ia  the  Ui^9tnl^  «/  CaU' 
fmim  CkrmikU.\ 

KCD  BOOK  BDrrORS 

The  Freshman  Red  Book  Committor  lias  an- 
nounced the  election  of  the  following  to  the  edi- 
torial beard:  W.  D.  Edmonds,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City;  Philip  Eisman  of  Rostun;  S,  C.  French  of 
Boston;  V.  H.  Hazard  of  Jamaica  Plain;  R.  P. 
Hesve  of  Now  York  Ofty;  P.  C.  Mabon  of  New 
York  City;  C  P.  Morrlvousc  of  Milwaukee;  D. 
H.  Munroe  of  New  York  City;  Lendon  Snedeker 
of  Breoklyo;  R.  E.  Sunner  of  Boaton. 

NEW  LAMPOON  EDITORS 
Hie  Hanard  Lampoon  h$»  alODted  tiie  follow^ 

ing  six  to  its  stafT:  Exiitorial  board — J.  B.  Flem- 
ing, '22,  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  W.  W.  Cutter,  Jr.,  '23, 
of  Boston;  and  Graham  VeaK  ^  of  Fhila* 
delphia.  Pa.  Business  board — C.  B.  Barnes,  Jr., 
'24,  of  Boston;  J.  T.  Baldwin,  '24,  of  Chestnut 
Hin;  H.  W.  Speneer,  *H  of  Cambridfe. 

OFHCERS  OF  THE  "HANDBOOK" 
L.  B.  Ellis.  "22,  of  Monson,  and  Frederick 
Flather,  Eng.S.,  of  l/owell,  have  been  elected, 
respectively,  editor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Harvard  HoaAook"  Tlie  Handbook**  is  pdb- 
lished  every  summer  in  ao  edition  of  2,S0O  cop- 
ies under  the  auHiloeo  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
Hooos  Aawoietiea. 


FREE  aPCBCH  TROUILES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

In  the  last  century  man  has  develo|»ed  a 
number  of  weapons  more  deadly  than  the 
world  had  ever  known  before.  Poison 
gas,  modem  artillery,  the  airplane,  are 
among  these;  and  also,  althoun;h  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  he  has  drvrloped  the  press. 
With  the  huge  circulation  of  our  leading 
papers  and  magazines,  bringing  to  peoples* 
doors  information  l  onceming  remote  sub- 
jefts  of  which  thrv  have  no  otlw  •'oiirce 
of  knowledjK^,  there  comes  a  great  power. 
Alert  people  will  generally  form  opinions, 
according  to  their  natures  and  limitatioiis, 
on  all  subjecU  which  come  to  their  at* 
tention  and  from  whatever  data  are  at 
hand.  If,  therefore,  the  press  reports  are 
inaecuraie— due  either  to  careless  report* 
ing,  or  to  deliberate  misquotation — there 
are  preat  numbers  of  people  who  will  be 
innocently  led  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
Even  those  who  read  with  discrimination 
are  influenced  by  such  repcHts,  which  llief 
have  no  means  of  proving  or  disproving. 
Therefore  the  power  of  the  press  for  good 
or  evil  is  tremendous. 

In  the  **famou8  episode  at  Worcester,** 
one  of  the  chief  points  which  the  support- 
ers of  so-called  "free  speech"  point  to  in 
ri<zhtcous  horror  is  the  remark  attributed 
to  an  assistant  of  the  President,  and  which 
vras  mentioned  in  your  editorial  colmnn 
recently;  namely,  that  Harvard  had  lost  a 
million  dollars  of  its  endowment  because 
of  its  retention  of  a  liberal  professor,  and 
Aat  Clark  Univnsity  was  in  rimilar 
danger.  And  yet  the  assistant  to  whom 
that  remark  was  atlrilnitcfl  denie?  em- 
phatically ever  having  made  such  a  state- 
ment. 

First,  he  believes  that  die  gain  or  loss 

of  endowments  does  not  enter  into  a 
question  of  principle.  Second,  he  is  in  no 
position  even  to  estimate  the  gain  or  loss 
of  endowment  to  Harvard,  except  that  in 
his  own  personal  case  his  contribtitum  was 
not  afftH-ted  in  the  least.  Third,  he  is  not 
awn  re  that  (^lark  University  is  contem- 
plating a  drive  for  fimds. 
This  same  assistant  strongly  suspects 
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that  if  all  the  spectres  which  hover  before 
the  collq^  liberal  clubs,  like  the  ghosts 
in  the  dreams  of  a  tired  child,  were  run 

to  earth  like  the  rumor  in  question,  they 
vvould  prove  to  be  based  on  a  misquotation, 
a  misinterpretation  of  some  remark,  or  a 
mall  misunderstanding,  grown  to  huge 
proportions  in  repetition  and  transmission 
through  various  unreliable  channels. 

Preston  E.  James,  '20. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 
To  ihr  Editor  of  tlie  Bl  LLETlN: 

In  your  issue  of  April  27,  H.  C.  Lakin, 
*94>,  writes  a  letter  about  the  Glee  Club,  ex- 
pressing an  attitude  which  seems  hard  for 
the  rlui)  to  chanfrr.  namelv  that  of  disap- 
pointment followed  bv  deprecalinn  whirli 
is  characteristic  of  so  many  old  grads 
who,  not  realizing  that  the  Glee  Club  has 
changed  in  the  last  tlure  years,  go  to  its 
concerts  in  the  hope  of  hearing  the  good 
old  Harvard  songs. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  club  took  a 
trip  It  did  so  largely  for  the  sake  of  the 
altunnL  It  san?  the  songs  the  alumni 
wanted,  and  inridctiiallv  tli»"  aiimmi  usual- 
ly stood  for  the  iuiuiicial  dehcit.  Since 
the  new  policy  was  adopted  three  years 
ago,  the  club  has  broadened  its  scope  from 
singing  only  to  Harvard  men,  to  singing 
to  all  people  who  love  good  music.  We 
hope  that  this  includes  most  of  the  alumni, 
but  those  who  don't  fall  in  this  catq^ory 
might  as  well  not  attend  the  formal  con- 
certs. 

As  for  the  recent  concert  in  New  York 
of  which  Mr.  Lakin  says:  **It  had  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it  but  rigid  dis<  i- 
pline,  mechaniral  f»erfr«  tion,  and  one  good 
solo  tenor  voice.  Those  almost  inanimate 
vocalists  even  had  to  await  their  master's 
signal  before  arising  to  acknowledge  what 
applause  they  occasionally  got**  may  I  say 
that  it  is  only  when  the  applause  is  partic- 
ularly enthusiastic  and  tlie  conductor  has 
acknowledged  it  several  times  himself  that 
he  motions  the  ringers  to  rise  and  receive 
what  i**  their  own  peculiar  due.  The  writer 
has  sung  in  some  forty  or  fifty  concerts  of 


the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  noti«-ed  this 
particular  concert  as  having  the  most  keen- 
ly appreciative  and  musically  intelligent 
audience  of  any  concert  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  within  his  recollection.  But  more 
superb  condemnation  is  to  come:  "A 
group  of  middle-aged  graduates  sent  a 
note  up  to  the  baton- wielder  asking  him  to 
run  a  few  real  cnllege  songs;  ....  the 
printed  program  was  not  varied  one  iota!" 
Perhaps  I  need  not  say  that  a  musical  pro- 
gram of  the  standard  maintained  by  the 
Glee  Club  is  (li'siu'iicd  to  have  an  artistic 
unity,  and  that  to  change  it.  much  more  to 
'  run  a  few  real  college  songs'*  would  be 
coni))arable  to  Mr.  Damroach*s  respond- 
ing to  a  request  for  **T1ie  Old  Oaken 

Bucket.' 

But  to  return  to  the  old  grad  problem, 
and  it  is  a  problem,  because  the  club  real- 
izes what  it  owes  to  the  alumni,  a  proced- 
ure was  tried  on  this  trip  which  promises 
well.  In  each  one  of  the  six  cities  visited, 
except  New  York,  where  it  couldn't  be  ar- 
ranged, the  men  attended  an  informal 
lunch  or  supper  at  the  Harvard  Club  after 
which  they  all  gathered  around  the  piano 
and  cut  loose  with  the  good  old-fashioned 
stuff  which  .Mr.  Lakin  craves. 

The  club  wants  very  much  to  have  the 
support  of  the  alumni,  and  while  there  are 
still  many,  like  Mr.  Lakin,  who  don't  un- 
derstand our  position  and  who  yearn  for 
the  good  old  "elose  agony,**  it  was  notice- 
able on  this  trip  that  more  and  more  of 
the  graduates  were  coming  to  be  proud  of 
the  rlub  because  if  has  done  something 
never  before  attained  by  a  college  organi- 
zati<Mi,  because  it  has  been  said  to  stand 
not  only  ahead  of  all  college  glee  clubs, 
but  ahead  of  all  men's  choruses. 

WlLLIA-M  M.  HoLGItTON,  '22. 

Cambridge. 

THE  OBSERVANCE  OP  GOOD  FMDAY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bct  i  fttv: 

I  have  not  the  good  fortune,  like  Mr. 
Sturgis,  to  be  a  member  of  die  Pudding 
(or  of  any  other  undergraduate  club),  nor 
do  I  regard  Good  Friday  as  the  dale  of 
the  greatest  tragedy  in  human  history,  but 
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as  the  greatest  and  saddest  event  in  Divine 
history:  and  consequently  I  most  heartily 
agree  with,  second,  and  support,  his  at- 
tempt to  improve  a  regretful  existing  con- 
dition. 

The  attitude  whirh  he  deplores  is  not 
confined  to  Harvard  undergraduates,  nor 
to  the  present  epoch;  the  readers  of  the 
BuLuerm  are  too  familiar  with  the  social 
functions  taking  place  on  that  day  and 
witli  the  history  of  our  country  for  me  to 
take  time  arul  s|)afc  to  shov  tliis.  Rut 
what  I  believe  has  happened  in  liia  last 
fifty  years  is  that  there  has  Iieen  a  great 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  onr  popula* 
tion  who  look  on  Good  Friday  with  great 
veneration,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
well  to  have  such  performanoea  take  place, 
if  possible,  on  some  other  day.  I  think 
if  the  matter  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  responsible  that  they  would  be 
tlie  first  to  change  the  date  of  the  perform- 
ance to  another  day,  or  another  wedc, 
thereby  showing  that  this  year's  date  was 
chosen  without  thinkinp  that  it  happened 
to  coincide  with  Good  Friday  and  not  in 
indifference  to  true  "Christian  feeling  and 
opinion.** 

Richard  K.  Kenna,  *17. 
New  York  City. 

CRITICISES  THE  BULLETIN 

To  til.  Kditor  of  the  Bulletin: 

l\u'  Kehruarv  23rd  issue  of  the  Bll- 
l.KTlN  rf  ai  lird  nie  here  and  I  read  it  with 
ray  usual  eager  care,  as  the  BULLETIN  has 
been  one  of  my  anchors  to  the  homeland 
daring  a  dozen  years  spent  abroad. 
Despite  the  interest  I  take  in  the  Bl  I.LETIN, 
I  write  with  purpose  of  adverse  criticism, 
because  I  have  felt  that  the  paper  has 
been  lowering  its  tone  and  the  Standard 
of  its  English  during  the  past  two  years 
and  the  present  issue  contains  several  ar- 
ticles regarding  which  i  wish  to  com- 
ment. 

On  page  4^4  there  is  a  supposedly  hu< 
morous  article  reirardini:  the  junrney  of  a 
representative  of  Lije  to  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. With  all  respect  to  the  editors  of 
the  Bulletin,  the  ntuation  at  Hollywood 


is  not  funny,  or  a  snbject   of  humor 

among  decent  people.  Conditions  in  the 
moving  picture  business  in  California  are 
a  disgrace  to  that  State  and  wherever 
cables  go  have  harmed  the  Americaa 
name. 

On  page  485  in  a  discussion  of  football 
rules  your  paper  closes  with  the  expres- 
sion: **What  makes  Mr.  Sanfovd  tfaiulc  that 
anybody  cares  how  much  the  coaches 
know?"  English  of  this  tone  and  style 
causes  one  to  wonder  if  the  Bulletin  is 
trying  to  rival  Hearst  journalism  in  dig- 
n^  of  language  and  purity  of  thonghL 
Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  activities  of 
a  former  prize  fighter,  now  a  student  at 
the  University,  a  man  who  has  already  re- 
ceivad  more  presa  attention  than  he  is 
wordi.  Your  article  regarding  the  pugil- 
ist closes  with  the  remark  that  Harvard 
takes  every  man  on  his  merits.  Frankly, 
I  wish  to  ask  if  any  alumnus  dreams  that 
the  oflficers  of  the  University  accept  men  in 
any  other  way  than  on  their  merits  and  if 
.<eir- satisfaction  is  good  for  your  columus 
or  for  the  University. 

As  r^ards  the  English  now  used  by  the 
Bulletin,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ia  6Hm 
of  questionable  purity;  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  anv  recent  issue  will  give  suffi«  icnt 
evidence  of  this  fact.  The  University  has 
numbers  of  the  leading  English  scholars 
in  America  and  that  your  paper  doea  not 
use  faultless  English  is  wilh(tul  excuse. 
Having  a  smattering  of  several  languages, 
I  realize  that  my  own  English  is  not  wiiat 
it  should  be;  but  if  the  English  of  the 
Bulletin  does  not  satisfy  me.  it  must  be 

verv  unsatisfactorv  to  a  s«  holar. 

The  bLLLtiLN  has  an  important  place 
as  the  organ  of  the  alumni  of  our  **N(rf>le8t 
of  Universities**  and  I  realize  that  it  is  sup- 
ported bv  men  of  the  highest  devotion  to 
the  University;  but  I  often  wonder  if  a 
foreign  reader  w^ould  say  of  fStut  BinxBTtN: 
**It  is  evidently  the  publication  of  a  society 
of  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
worthy  of  a  famous  institution  of  learn- 
ing." 

Do  you  realise  that  you  have  given  pi^ 
to  discussion  as  to  the  beat  aeats  at  foot« 
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ball  games?  That  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  graduates  of  the  Univenity  lead  lives 
within  the  measure  of  a  squirrel  cage, 
which  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  The 
whole  world  is  full  of  problems  of  vital 
interest  to  our  country  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity; it  cannot  be  true  that  while  RiMne 
is  burning  we  have  time  or  patience  to 
listen  to  bad  poetry  or  worse  musir. 

Your  issue  of  February  23  contains  a 
remarkable  article  by  Professor  Bailey 
describii^  astronomical  work  done  in 
Peru,  efforts  made  by  splendid  men  giving 
wonderful  service  to  science  and  to  the 
fame  of  tlie  University.  Therefore  I  hope 
you  will  feel  that  these  lines  are  not  unrit* 
ten  with  any  desire  of  sarcasm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Hi  I.I.F.TIN:  but  from  one  who 
reveres  the  name  and  honor  of  Harvard 
Collqte. 

John  B.  Chevauer,  *Oft 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

MEMORIAL  TO  HARVARD  PATRIOTS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buij.etin: 

The  writer  recently  discussed  at  the 

Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  the  ques- 
tion of  memorials  at  Harvard  to  Harvard 
men  in  the  Revolution.  We  could  not  re- 
call an  adequate  memorial,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  niarlr.  but  not  by  the  writer, 
that  Harvard  might  have  been  Tory.  This 
was  "a  clap  out  of  the  blue/'  Such  an 
idea  should  not  be  permitted  to  becloud 
Harvard  and  its  "atmosphere"  and  its  en- 
vironment of  Boston  Harbor  (Tea  Party), 
Bunker  Hill,  Lexington,  and  Concord. 

At  this  time,  while  the  memorial  to 
Harvard  men  in  the  Great  War  is  under 
consideration,  I  write  to  suggest  that  you 
put  before  the  T'nivrrsitv  and  alumni  the 
idea  of  one  great  memorial  to  all  Harvard 
patriots,  civU  and  military.  **Peace  hath 
her  victories,**  etc.  My  five  sons  and  my> 
self  were  in  service  in  the  Great  War,  but 
I  belie\'p  a  memorial  to  military  patriots 
alone  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as 
emphaslaed  in  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

Walter  Grahaic,  *86. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


"HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW" 
'The  following   ten  men  have  been 

elected  to  the  board  of  the  forthcoming 
Hnn  ard  Business  Review  as  a  re«ult  of  a 
conipe  lition  among  the  thirty  members  of 
the  hrst-year  class  who  have  the  highest 
Standing  in  the  School:  J.  C.  Baker,  A.B. 
(Juniata)  '17.  Everett,  Pa.;  K.  S.  Board- 
man.  S.B.  (Bowdoin.)  "21.  of  Campion, 
.\.  H.;  E.  H.  Crabbe,  A.B.  (Simpson)  '18, 
of  Indianola,  la.;  J.  R.  Gardner,  A3. 
(Harvard)  '20,  of  Worcester;  Leon  Gold* 
l>erg,  A.B.  (Brown)  '21.  of  Providence, 
R.  I.:  M.  L.  Holmes,  A.B.  (Stanford)  '17, 
of  Hilo,  Hawaii;  R.  N.  Johnson,  (Har* 
vard)  *22,  of  Newton  Centre;  Grant  Ke<^n, 
A.B.  (Hamilton)  '21,  of  Kenil worth,  III.: 
R.  .M.  Sedgwick,  A.B.  (Harvard  I  '21,  of 
Cambridge;  M.  D.  Taylor,  A.B.  (Ober- 
lin)  '20,  of  Farmdale,  O. 

The  Harvard  Busiaeu  Review  will  be  a 
quarterly.  It  will  contain  not  only  cur- 
rent information  about  the  Business 
School,  but  also  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lems in  which  the  graduates  of  the  School 
and  business  men  generally  will  be  in> 
terested. 

Members  of  the  Review  board  have 
been  active  during  the  past  few  months  in 
making  plans  for  the  new  publication,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  Business  School 
Facuhv.  have  made  up  a  "diinmiv"  num- 
ber for  criticism  and  discussion.  \\  ork  is 
already  under  way  for  the  first  number  of 
the  Review,  which  will  probably  appear 
next  autumn. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  MEETING 

Dean  Donham,  Aasittant  Dean  David,  and 
Professor  Callan  rcpr^9ent<^d  ihe  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Bu!^iness  Administration  at  the 
foiirtli  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leiriatc  Schools  of  Business,  held  last  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  at  the  University  of  Peon* 
sylvanis,  Philadelphia.  Dean  Donham  spoke  on 
'*The  Curricttliun  of  a  Two-Year  Graduate 
Coune  in  Bndneat.** 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL  TENNIS 

Fifty  students  took  port  in  the  first  round 
ol  riie  lawn  tennia  tounHuaeot  far  atiMleDts  in 

the  Graduate  School  of  Baibew  Adsiiaiatralioiii, 

whidi  recently  began. 
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Harvard  Beaten  in  the  Boat  Races 


The  Crowd  at  the  Finish  of  the  Racea. 


THE  Harvard  crews,  university  and 
frpshman,  finished  last  in  their  race 
with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and 
Princeton  which  were  rowed  on  the 
Charles  last  Saturday.  The  Navy  won  both 
races  by  a  decisive  margin;  indeed,  the 
university  race  became  below  the  Harvard 
Bridge  almost  a  walk-over  for  the  Navy 
ei<rht.  The  course  covered  the  regular 
mile  and  seven-eighths  course  and  finished 
in  front  of  the  Union  Boat  Club  house  in 
Boston.  The  times  of  the  university  eights 
were:  Navy — 10  minutes.  28  seconds; 
Princeton.  10  minutes.  10  seconds;  Har- 
vard, 10  minutes,  57  seconds.  The  fresh- 
man times  were:  Navy — 11  minutes,  1  3-5 
seconds;  Princeton — 11  minutes,  7  3-5  sec- 


onds; Harvard — 11  minutes,  12  seconds. 

Harvard  suffered  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  the  university  race,  and  it  was 
the  more  disappointing  because  the  crew 
seemed  to  be  going  well  last  week  and  the 
coaches  had  high  hopes  of  beating  Prince- 
ton although  they  hardly  expected  to  finish 
ahead  of  the  Navy.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  Harvard  eight  was  un- 
lucky. On  Friday  night,  Morgan.  No.  6. 
began  to  develop  a  temperature  and  hi* 
condition  Saturday  afternoon  was  such  that 
the  physician  would  not  let  him  row. 
Thereupon,  Jameson,  who  had  been  row- 
ing at  for  a  few  days,  was  moved  to  6. 
and  Ladd,  who  has  been  shifted  back  and 
forth  between  the  first  and  second  eights. 
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was  taken  out  of  the  sec  ond  crew  and  put 
at  4  in  the  university.  Two  hours  before 
the  race  with  the  Navy  and  Princeton,  Ladd 
rowed  a  race  in  tiie  aecond  crew  over  the 
Henley  distance,  but  the  second  had  no 
trouble  in  winnin<:  from  its  opponent*— the 
150- pound  crews — and  it  is  not  believed 
that  Ladd  was  tired  by  his  earlier  race. 

Whatever  the  cauie,  the  university  crew 
gave  a  poor  account  of  itself  in  the  later 
rare.  The  Navy  took  the  lead  at  the  start 
and  kept  going  ahead  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Princeton  and  Ibrvard.  The 
Princeton  crew,  which  defeated  the  Navy 
last  year,  rowed  desperately  for  the  first 
mile  on  Saturday,  but  dropped  behind  the 
Navy.  At  the  Harvard  Bridge  the  Prince- 
ton oarsmen  realised  that  they  had  lost  the 
race  and,  exhausted  and  discouraged,  be* 
pan  to  fall  b;u  k  urttil  the  Harvard  <  rf*w. 
which  had  been  i  onsiderably  behind,  tried 
to  spurt  into  second  place;  at  that  moment 
the  Princeton  eight  was  able  to  get  to* 
gether  again  and  it  finished  about  two 
lengths  ahead  of  Harvard.  The  Harvard 
men  went  almost  to  pieces  in  the  last  half- 
mile,  they  were  .rowing  short  and  ap* 
peared  to  lack  power.  The  Navy  crossed 
the  line  about  five  lengths  ahead  of  Prince- 
ton and  seven  lengths  ahead  of  Harvard. 
From  the  Harvard  bridge  to  the  finish  the 
Navy  fairly  flew. 

The  Harvard  freshmen  did  somewhat 
better,  but  they  finished  more  than  a  ienpth 
behind  the  Princeton  freshmen  and  almost 
three  lengths  behind  the  Navy  "plebs.** 
The  freslunen.  too.  had  their  misfortunes. 
iBohlen,  No.  7.  had  intestinal  pains  Satur- 
day morning  and  was  instructed  to  see  the 
doctor,  but  did  not  do  so.  It  was  discov- 
ered on  Sunday  that  he  had  appendicitis 
and  an  operation  was  performed.  Vl'ios- 
man.  the  freshman  stroke,  also  was  ill,  but 
is  apparently  recovering. 

A  great  crowd  saw  the  races,  which  were 
rowed  late  in  the  afternoon  under  excel- 
lent conditions  except  that  an  East  wind, 
biowirig  up  th»'  conrse.  made  the  time  slow. 
Tlie  Harvard  crews  were  made  up  us  fol- 
lows: 

University — ^Bow,  Appleton;  2,  Storey; 


3,  Henry:  }.  l^idd:  5.  Hubbard;  6,  Jame- 
son; 7,  Fuller;  stroke,  Amory;  coxsvrain^ 
Badger. 

Freshmen — ^Bow,  Kelley;  2,  Rice-Bas- 
selt;  3,  Eliot;  4.  Hubbard;  5.  Johnson;  6r 
Curran:  7,  Bohlen;  strolce,  Wiesman;  cox* 
swain.  Heard. 

A  defeat  by  seven  lengths  in  less  than 
two  miles  makes  it  clear  that  something 
was  \^  loll-  with  the  Harvard  crew  last  Sat- 
urda\  .  I  he  only  explanation  seems  to  be 
the  loss  of  Morgan,  who,  at  6,  had  been 
passing  the  strdte  back  unusually  well. 
Jameson,  who  took  his  place,  is  an  inex- 
perience<!  oar,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  is  not  vet  prepared  t(»  row  in  that 
important  seat.  The  crew,  so  the  experts 
said,  tried  to  row  too  high  a  stroke  and  lost 
their  rhythm  and  power. 

One  thing  should  be  remembered.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Harvard  should  expect  at 
this  time  in  the  season  to  defeat  well* 
coached  crews  which  have  been  on  the  wa> 
ter  three  or  four  weeks  longer  than  Har- 
vard. In  years  gone  by,  superior  coaching 
at  Harvard  and  Yale  enabled  those  crews 
to  beat  most  of  their  opponents  at  any 
time  in  the  season,  but  those  conditions  no 
longer  exist.  Granted  that  Pennsylvania, 
the  Navy,  and  Princeton  are  as  well  coach- 
ed as  Harvard,  the  chances  of  a  Harvard 
victory  over  any  of  those  crews  in  April  or 
early  May  are  small,  because  all  of  those 
eights  go  on  the  water  much  earlier  than 
Harvard. 

Next  Saturday  Harvard  will  row  the  M. 

L  T.  crew  on  the  Charles.  Everybody  ex- 
pects Harvard  to  win  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  beat  the  M.  I.  T.  crew  only 
about  four  lengths  on  April  29.  On  May 
27  Harvard  will  meet  Cornell  at  Ithaca. 
The  Cornell  crews  usually  are  later  than 
Harvard  in  getting  on  the  water  lu'^  ause  the 
ice  stays  a  long  time  in  Cayugu  Lake. 

THE  "'92" 

Throii-rli  tin-  (  lass  nf  1P92,  in  c<inne<tinn  with 
tlir  tliirlicth  anni\rr!»3rv  of  its  graduation,  there 
lias  l)i-<-n  prcM-nttfl  to  (he  Harvard  Athletic  As- 
sociation for  UAe  of  the  rrcw  coaches  a  30-foot 
I6-inUe,  ^edway  launch.  The  boat  bears  (he 
ttSBie  '**92.'* 
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TRACK  TEAM  DEFEATS  M.  1.  T. 

Harvard  dofralod  the  Massa<  liusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  &!<  points  to  51, 
in  the  track  and  field  meet  on  Soldiers 
Field  last  Saturday  afternoon.  Harvard 
took  first  plate  in  I'Icvfn  of  the  fiftrrn 
events,  and  won  the  meet  by  a  mu*  h  larger 
margin  than  had  been  expected.  Berau:>e 
of  the  hard  rain  of  the  preceding  daya,  the 
trade  was  rather  slow  and  no  remarkable 
times  were  made,  but  Burke's  times  in  the 
half  and  the  mile — 1  minute,  59  seconds, 
and  4  nunntes,  29  3^  seconds,  respective* 
ly — ^were  good,  and  he  won  both  of  those 
events  without  great  diflirulty.  Captain 
Brown  also  took  two  first  plar«'s,  the  ham- 
mer-throw and  the  shot-put,  and  Chase,  a 
new  man  who  has  developed  into  a  fairly 
good  sprinter,  won  the  100  and  the  220- 
yards  dashes.    The  summary  follows: 

100- Yards  Dasb— Woo  by  J.  D.  Chaae,  Har- 
vaid;  J.  W.  Poole,  Tedk,  feeond;  C  H.  Wans* 
ker.  Harvard,  third.    Time,  10  2-59. 

220-Yards  Da»b— Won  by  J.  D.  Chaw.  Har- 
vard; J.  W.  Poole,  TedL,  feeond;  C  H.  Warn* 
kfr.  Harvard,  third.    Time,  22 

440- Yards  Run— Won  by  W.  B.  Gurncy,  Toclu; 
J.  E.  Merrill,  Harvard,  second;  C  Y.  Chittidc, 
Tech.,  tliinl.    Timr.  3-5s. 

8nO-Y.-ir.l>  Hun  -Won  by  J.  W.  Burke,  Har- 
vard :  J  \.  McCarthy,  Harvard,  seoond;  C  E. 
Snow,  Tech.,  third.    Time,  Im.,  598. 

Mile  Run— Won  by  J.  W.  Burke,  Harvard;  E. 
K.  San})()rn.  T<vh..  sei-ond;  L.  H.  Poor,  Teek,, 
third.   Time,  4m^  29  3-5a. 

Two-Mile  Ran— Won  by  R.  E.  Hendrie,  Tech.; 

E.  C.  Lund.  Harvard,  s<<i)nd;  \.  I„  Cobun, 
Harvard,  third.    Time,  9kn.,  52  4-5s. 

120-Yards  Hurdles— 'Won  by  C  R.  Haneit, 
Harvard;  R.  F.  Thayer,  Harvard,  second;  E.  W. 
Blodgelt,  Tech.,  third.    16  1-58. 

220-Yard8  Hurdle*— Won  by  R.  W.  Pitts,  Haf 
vard;  C.  R.  Hauers,  Harvard,  second;  C  Y. 
Chittick,  Tech.,  third.    Time,  269. 

Kunninf:  High  Jump— Won  by  E.  A.  Merrill, 
Tech..  height.  5  ft.,  8  .■?4  in.;  R.  W.  Fitts,  M. 
Morse,  R.  D.  Gerould,  Harvard,  and  W.  B. 
Greenoagh,  Teck,  height,  S  ft.,  6  34  in.,  tied 
for  second. 

Running  Broad  Jump— Won  by  C.  D.  Dipple, 
Tech.  (li-tance,  21  ft.,  .S  in.;  E.  J.  Heap.  Tich.. 
distance,  21  ft.,  second;  R.  F.  Thayer,  Harvard, 
cHstance,  20  ft.,  9  1-2  in.,  third. 

Shot-put — 'Won  by  J.  F.  Brown,  Harvard,  dis- 
tance, 40ft.,  3  34  in.;  T.  Nimick,  Tech.,  distance, 
38  ft.,  3  1-4  in.,  second;  H.  W.  Clark,  Harvaid, 
disUnor,  36  ft.,  8  1-2  In.,  third. 


Javelin  Throw — Won  by  R.  M.  Creenidge,  Har- 
vard, distance,  158  ft.,  6  in.;  A.  R.  Tonon,  Tech., 
distance,  154  ft.,  3  in.,  second;  S.  W.  Led^ 
Harvard,  distance,  142  ft.,  5  in.,  third. 

Pole  Vault — Won  by  M.  Gratwick.  Harvard, 
height,  11  ft.,  6  in.;  M.  F.  Sheldon.  Tech.,  aid 
D.  D.  Reidy,  Harvard,  height  11  ft„  tied  for  sec- 
ond. 

Hammer  Throw — Won  by  J.  F.  Brown,  Hir-  I 
vard,  distance,  156  ft.,  4  1-4  in.;  A.  R.  Tonoa, 
Tech.,  distance,  132  ft,  10  1-2  in.,  second;  H. 
W.  Dexter,  Tech.,  distance,  129  ft.,  5  in.,  third. 

Discus  Throw — Won  by  C  C  Carpenter,  Har- 
vard, distance,  IS  ft,  9in.;  W.  V.  Hfller,  Har^ 
vard,  distant  -',  11,^  ft ,  11  in.,  sivond;  T.  NinidL, 
Tech.,  distance,  11.5  ft  ,  4  in.,  third. 

The  annual  meet  with  Yale  will  be  held 
in  the  Staditun  on  Saturday  of  this  week. 
Moat  of  the  expert*  have  predicted  that 
Yale  would  win  by  a  large  margin,  but  the 
performanres  of  some  of  the  younger  Har- 
vard contestaiita  in  the  games  with  M.  I. 
T.  last  Saturday  have  encouraged  the  Har> 
vard  supporters  to  think  that  the  Yale 
meet,  at  the  worst,  will  be  close  and  that  j 
one  or  two  upsets  may  put  Harvard  ahead.  I 

Neither  Harvard  nor  Yale  is  very  strong  ' 
this  year.  Harvard  has  lost  Gourdin, 
Krogness,  O^CounclI,  and  Harwood,  the 
men  who  won  most  of  the  points  for  Har- 
vard last  season  in  the  meets  with  Yale 
and  Princeton  and  in  Ae  intercollegiate 
games,  and  Yale  is  much  weaker  than  in 
1021.  as  Princeton's  victory  at  New  Haven 
last  Saturday  shows.  Brown.  Rurke. 
Fitts,  and  Hauers  will  probably  do  well  in 
their  events  next  Saturday,  and  the  coaches 
hope  that  other  men  will  pick  up  a  good 
many  second  and  third  places. 

THE  BASEBALL  NINE 
The  basdball  team  came  close  to  defeat 
in  both  its  games  last  week,  but  through 

pood  playing  and  pood  fortune  it  finished 
ahead  in  each  contest.    Tlie  scores  were: 
Wednesday,  May    — Harvard,  2;  Bw- 
doin,  1.   Saturday,  May  6— -Harvard,  4;  <v_j 
Catholic  University,  3.   Hie  winning  run  ^ 
in  each  pame  came  in  the  ninth  inninp. 

Goode,  the  best  of  the  Harvard  pitchers, 
was  in  the  box  against  Bowdoin,  and  the  i 
Maine  players  made  only  five  hits,  but 
Walker,  the  Bowdoin  pitcher,  was  quite 
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e£[cctive  until  the  Ia:9t  two  innings,  when 
he  weakened  a  little.  In  the  eighth,  he 
hit  a  batter,  and  in  the  ninth  he  hit  an- 

«dier  man.  •lave  a  base  on  balls,  and  sent 
up  a  ball  wfiirfi  Miirpliv  hit  over  second 
base,  thus  sending  in  the  winning  run. 

in  Saturday's  game,  Catholic  Univer- 
sity was  ahead,  3  to  1,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  inning,  but  Harvard  made  a  ran 
in  that  inning  and  another  in  the  eighth. 
In  the  ninth.  Jajiin  hit  a  slow  ball  down 
f}i«>  third-base  line;  the  third-baseman 
liiuught  the  ball  would  roll  foul,  but  it  did 
not,  and,  when  he  decided  to  pick  it  up 
I  rid  throw  it  to  first,  he  was  too  late. 
The  next  two  batters  went  out  on  plays 
which  advanced  Janin  to  third  base,  and 
he  scored  on  Russell  s  short  hit  which 
went  so  far  towards  third  that  Jackson, 
the  visiting  pitcher,  could  not  handle  it 
although  he  tried  hard.  Thus  the  Har* 
vard  pitcher,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
"won  his  own  game."  Russell  pitched 
well  and  would  have  shut  out  the  visiting 
tesB  if  it  had  not  been  for  infield  errors 
hy  Coolon  and  Owen.  Lincoln's  bitting 
was  the  feature  of  the  game. 

The  summary  of  Saturday's  game  fol« 
lows: 


Harvard. 

ai>. 

r. 

b.h. 

P.O. 

a. 

r 

Lincoln,  3b. 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Rogm,  t'A. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Coalon.  «.«. 

2 

0 

1 

s 

1 

1 

Owfi).  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

Jenkins,  2b. 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

JtBU.  U. 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Hillock,  c.f. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Marpby,  c. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Rnwil,  Ik 

4 

1 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Total, 

32 

4 

7 

27 

12 

2 

Cathouc 

University. 

aJ». 

r. 

b.h. 

a. 

e. 

Dt-nault,  s.a. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Breslln,  c.f. 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

DriaMll,  2b. 

4 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

Lynch,  r.f. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

C^in,  c 

3 

0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

ViO.  Lf. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lawler.  ab. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Ycager.  lb. 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Jidtmn,  |». 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Tout, 

32 

3 

6 

•26 

10 

3 

Innings,  1234567   8  9 

Hairaid,  01001001  1—4 

CathoUc  Univ.,     00300000  0-3 

Earned  runs,  Harvard  2.  Sacrifice  hits,  Rog- 
ers 2,  Conlon,  Corwin.  Stolen  bases,  Hallock, 
Raisetl,  DriscolL  Tiro>base  hhi,  Conlon,  Lin- 
coln. Bases  on  balls,  off  Russell  2.  I^ft  on 
bases.  Harvard  6,  Catholic  University  6.  Struck 
out,  by  Jackson  8,  by  Russell.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball,  by  Russell,  Lynch.  Passed  ball.  Murphy. 
Time,  Ih.,  55m.    Umpires,  Stafford  and  Talbot 


*Two  out  when  winning  mn  was  soorsd. 

1925  WINS  AND  LOSES  AT  BASEBALL 

The  Harvard  freshmen  were  defeated  at  base- 
ball  by  GwAihig  Academy,  28  mns  to  5,  on  Sol* 
diers  Field  on  Vt'Cdnesday  afternoon.  May  3,  and 
defeated  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce, 
4  runs  to  3^  ht  a  ten-inning  game  on  Soldiers 
Field  last  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the  Wednesday 
game  Citshing  Academy  scored  eleven  nuM  in 
the  first  inning.  Four  freshmen  wen  tried  fat  the 
pitcher's  box,  but  Gushing  Aesdemy  had  Utile 
difficulty  in  hitting  them  all. 

HAYDOCK  MEMORIAL  CUP 

Classmates  of  the  late  George  C.  Haydock, 
*16,  who  was  a  pole-vaulter  while  he  was  in  Col- 
lege, have  established  a  memorial  trophy  cup 
which  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  Harvard 

pole-vaulter  who  shows  the  qualities  of  enthusi- 
asm and  perseverance  which  were  conspicuous 
in  Haydock.  iHaydock  was  killed  in  action  at 
Cantigny,  France,  on  May  28,  1918,  while  senr* 
ing  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

WILLIAMS  BEATEN  AT  TENNIS 

Harvard  defeated  Williams  at  lawn  tennis,  5 
matches  to  1,  last  Saturday  afternoon  on  the 
Longwood  covered  courts.  The  only  match  which 
ran  into  three  games  was  that  in  the  doubles 
between  Cook  and  Ewing  of  Williams  and  Brad- 
ley and  Holmes  of  Harvard;  the  WilHans  flay- 
ers won  it,  5«7,  6-3,  7-5. 

LACROSSE  TEAM  DEFEATED 

Harvard  was  twice  defeated  at  lacrosse  last 

week.  On  PVitlay  afternoon  Cornell  won.  fi 
goats  to  0,  at  Ittiaca;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Hobart  won  12  goaila  to  0,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Both  games  were  in  the  United  States  Intercol- 
legiate Lacrosse  League  series. 

Captain  of  the  1925  Track  Te«m 

Henry  T.  Dunker  of  Davenport,  la.,  has  been 
chosen  captain  of  the  Harvard  fresfman  track 

team.  He  is  a  iivlin  and  weight  thrower.  He 
played  on  the  fresliman  football  eleven  last  fall. 
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Outing  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey 


THE  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey  had 
a  winter  outing  at  the  Pig'n  Whistle 
Inn,  Brown's  Mills  in-the-Pines, 
N.  J.,  on  Saturday.  February  II.  The 
following  lines,  written  by  Mrs.  Edna  B. 
Martin,  wife  of  J.  H.  Thayer  Martin,  '96, 
tell  the  story  of  the  outing: 

To  the  pine  bell  of  New  Jersey, 

"Brown's  Mills  in  the  Pine*."  the  name  was. 

To  the  Inn  called  Pig'n  Whistle. 

Went  the  Harvard  Winter  Outing. 


Journeyed  they  by  train  and  auto. 

To  the  place  of  pines  and  6r-trcc8, 

Found  the  roads  of  sand  and  gravel 

ffry  soft  and  hard  to  travel. 

Seas  of  mud,  and  snow  drifts  were  they. 

All  of  us  did  safely  reach  there. 

Bags  and  sweaters,  babies,  bottles. 

Bags  and  babies  went  back  with  them — 

But  the  bottles — what  of  them — we  wonder! 

Empty  bottles  they'd  no  use  for. 

Major  Newell  tells  a  story. 

How  they  vaiushed  'neath  the  tahlr. 

Gone  were  they — but  not  forgotten. 
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After  dinner,  'round  the  Brepltce 

GatJu  reiJ  wr,  of  varied  ages. 

Came*  played  we,  good  game*  to  guess  aU 

OHoe  to  be  with  a*  ibat  evodiif 

In  their  car  from  Trenton  came  they, 

Katzenbach,  Buchanan,  West — and — 

Noyet,  «ttd  othoi,  oomrades  genial: 

Gave  us  wordR  to  (;uess,  and  told  nt. 

Of  the  manner  of  Uie  meaning. 

Jack  and  VI  ebb  they  were  <lie  esperti; 

"Affably"— "eflfusively"— we 

AU  of  us  will  long  remember 

Fer  the  fun  ther  eaiued  among  ue. 

Sanday  was  a  day  of  good  time*. 
Baseball,  skating,  walks,  and  eating. 
Skites  uad  hoieball  are  amusing* 
When  the  two  •re  played  together. 
How  wc  laughed  to  i-ef  them  tumble; 
Stiff  legs,  lame  backs  bad  these  feUow8» 
When  we  all  aroond  the  fireplace 
Gathered  once  more  Sunday  evening 
For  our  fun  and  Harvard  ainging.  ^ 
But  the  fun  and  frienAy  le^ng 
Take  away  the  stiffness,  lameness — 
Make  these  men  go  back  to  boyhood. 
To  die  day*  of  dear  old  Harvard. 

Monday  on  a  long  walk  went  m^— 

Then  sone  haaehall  two-o-cat  ball,  then  tome 

dinner. 

Then  did  come  the  time  of  parting. 
All  to  their  respective  places. 
Forty  of  as  went  to  Brown's  Mills, 
Reynolds,  Koeha,  Granberries,  Newells, 
Mr.  Wight — the  Lanes  and  Dutchers 
Rodwell,  Underwoods,  and  Gar'aont, 
lb.  Sprague,  the  llartiUk  WeiuM]a» 
Did  eivoy  thia  Whiter  Oatbg. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CLUB 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pi  nn^ylvania  en* 
tartained  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  in  Fittaburgh 
en  Friday.  April  21.  At  noon  the  Gtee  QtA  and 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were 
guests,  at  luncheon,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commeroe;  Afterwards  a  dmrt,  {^Formal  oon- 
cert  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  Hirvard 
graduates  and  undergraduates  and  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commeroe. 

In  the  afternoon,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Ralph  H.  Watson,  00,  alniut  half  of  the  members 
of  the  Glee  Club  visited  the  Homestead  works  of 
the  Cameffie  Steel  Co.  under  the  guidance  of 
Chester  W.  Holmes,  '16,  and  David  S.  Hays,  '10, 
memibers  of  the  entertainment  fwrnmiHae  of  the 
Harvard  Club. 

The  concert  in  the  evening  was  very  greatly 
enjoyed  by  an  audience  which  practically  fifled 
Cvnegie  Music  Hall,  where  the  concert  was 
ghen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Society  of 


Pittsburgh.    Through  arrangements  with  the 

V^V.stinfrhouso  Fl'cjrir  S  Manufacturing  Co.,  the 
singing  between  9.30  and  10  o'clock  was  broad* 
cast  by  radio. 

The  annual  dinnrr  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  29,  at  the  University  Club,  I'itts- 
burgh.  The  speakers  were:  Ralph  H.  Watson, 
'00,  president  of  the  Club,  toastmaster;  E.  M. 
Grossman,  '96,  president  of  the  Associated  Har> 
vard  CIttba,  who  talked  interestingly  about  alumni 
affairs;  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  '03,  assistant 
director  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carne- 
gie laatitnte  of  nitabviih,  who  apoko  about  his 
eoiperieiices  in  various  countries  of  Euri^  when 
he  was  choosing  picture*  for  the  International 
Exhihftian  now  being  hdd  at  the  Cane^  Inad* 
tute. 

Mere  mend>er8  of  the  club  were  at  thia  dimar 
than  have  been  present  on  a  similar  oocamoB  in 
recent  years.  The  following  attended: 

Percival  J.  Eaton.       W.  H.  R.  HiHiard,  IM^ 

T.  Clifton  Jenkins,  '92,  Alvin  A.  Morris,  "92,  G. 
W.  Nicola,  '92,  Sidney  K.  Fenollosa,  '9S,  D.  E. 
Mitchell,  "97,  E.  B.  Lee,  '99,  G.  C  KhidMil, 
J.  E.  McCloskey,  Jr..  '00,  H.  G.  Schleiter.  "00,  R. 
H.  Watson,  '00.  George  J.  Wright,  '00,  R.  E. 
Brenneman,  M.D.  '00,  C.  F.  Arensberg,  '01,  H. 
F.  Baker.  '01.  Albert  C.  Lehman,  '01.  Carl  Van 
der  Voorl,  Law  ■01-02,  C.  E.  Cor.^n.  02,  K.  A. 
McKelvy,  02,  E.  N.  Hunting,  '03,  Homer  Saint- 
Gaudens,  03,  Walter  S.  Sugden,  '03,  Park  J. 
Alexander.  LLB.  '03,  Malcobn  McLeod,  '04,  H. 
V.  Blaxtcr,  '05.  J.  R.  Lewis,  '05,  A.  P.  L.  Turner, 
DS,  Sidney  J.  WaUs,  "OSt  Allan  Davis,  "07,  A.  G. 
Deane,  *0B,  Chester  H.  Lehman,  '09,  W.  W.  Par- 
shley,  '09,  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  Jr..  '10,  S.  S. 
Whidden,  10,  C.  H.  Wolfe.  '10.  David  S.  HayN 
*1L  Oflon  Taylor,  *12,  Levi  B.  DdT,  13.  R  R. 
Hilliard.  '14.  W.  E.  Quinbv,  '14,  J.  M.  Graham. 
'15,  H.  D.  Fish.  SM.  15,  Carl  £.  Clock,  A.M. 
IS.  Chester  W.  Hdmes,  16^  H.  K.  Hblmea,  16. 
Emanuel' Amdur.  1%  Riehard  Rfanbaeh,  18. 

1912  CLASS  DINNER 

The  members  of  thi-  class  of  1912  who  live  in 
or  near  New  York  City  wall  have  a  dinner  at  the 
Harvard  Gnb  at  7  P.  M.  on  Wedneaday,  May 

17.  All  1912  men,  ■ubrithpr  or  not  members  of 
the  Harvard  Club,  will  be  welcome.  The  cost  of 
tlie  dlimer  wiO  lie  12.  Those  who  expect  to  at- 
tend are  requester!  to  srnd  word  as  Anon  a<  po*i- 
sible  to  John  Elliott,  Harvard  Club  of  New  York 
Gty. 

HARVARD  M£ETn>IG  IN  ITHACA 
A  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Hairard  men 

of  thf  <wiurhern-central  district  of  New  York 
slate  will  be  hold  at  the  Ithaca  Country  Club  on 
Saturday,  May  2a  There  wiU  be  golf  hi  the 
afternoon  and  the  poasibility  of  a  track  meet  at 
that  tine  also. 
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HARVARD  MAN  ELECTED  BISHOP 

Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  '91,  B.D.  (Episc. 
Theo.  Sch.)  '94,  D.D.  (ibid.)  '07,  rector  of 
Grace  Chnidi,  New  Yoik  City,  was  elected 
Biahop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  that  Dio- 
cese held  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on 
May  4.  Rt  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  *71, 
S.T.D.  *9Bt  ia  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

For  two  years  after  his  graduation  from 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Dr. 
Slattery  was  a  master  at  Groton  School  and 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Ayer, 
Mass.  For  elevm  vnars  thereafter  he  was 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Merciful 
Saviour  at  Faribault,  Minn.  From  1907  to 
1910  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Springfield,  and  has  been  rector  of  Grace 
Church  ever  since.  He  is  widely  known  as 
a  university  lecturer  and  has  published 
hooks  on  various  subjects,  such  as  **rhe 
Master  of  the  World,"  **A  Study  of  Christ,** 
"Life  Beyond  Life,"  "Present-Day  Preach- 
inp."  and  many  others. 

The  class  of  1891  has  another  Bishop 
of  the  Plrotestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Lo- 
gan H.  Roots,  who  has  been  since  1904 
Bishop  of  Hankow.  Henry  B.  Washl)urn, 
also  a  member  of  the  class,  is  Dean  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam- 
hridge. 

CHARLES  LANIER  APPLETON,  '08 
25Tii  Skptkmber,.  1886— 7th  DtctMBLK,  1921 

I  thought  that  God  woold  never  let  yoa  die. 

You  who  loved  life  and  laupliti  r  and  the  high 
Wonderful  things  that  lift  men's  thoughts.  Your 
charm 

Brrathtnl  like  a  prayer  and  kept  our  spirits  WSriB, 

We  who  were  just  a  little  tired  of  days 

That  are  no  longer  Spring.   Your  bright  wild 

Your  clean  Boy's  beauty  and  your  gentleness, 
How  could  God  take  that  from  osl  We  «aa  glttSS 
Only  that  iHe  had  lent  you  for  a  space 
And  we  must  thank  Him  that  He  gave  us  grace 
To  be  your  friends  awhile.    Your  soldier  aool 
Has  passed  on  gloriously  to  its  goal. 
Let  who  are  left  remendber  to  restrain 
Tlieir  selfish  tears;  your  triumph  will  remain. 
"High  over  all  the  lonely  bugle  grieves" 
The  loveljr  lad  we  left  tieneath  the  leaves. 

H«  H«  W, 


SEARS  PRIZES  AWARDED 

The  lint  pdse  offered  bf  Richard  Sean,  "91, 
for  the  best  essar  on  die  sebject,  "Are  Ttads 

Unions  a  Benefit  or  a  Detriment  at  the  Present 
Time  to  Labor?"  has  been  awarded  to  L  J. 
Rooenbloom,  *2i,  of  CUeago.  Tim  second  prise 
has  been  awarded  to  R.  S.  Fanning,  '2.1.  of  Ciis! 
tanooga,  Tenn.  The  judges  were:  Mr.  Sev«, 
Professor  W.  Z.  Riplef  of  As  EoooomSoo  Depvi* 
men!,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Meriam,  instructor  and  tutor 
in  die  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Ixo- 
aooiics.  Th»  prises  an  f  100  and  I2S. 

CALENDAR 
PtavAY,  May  12. 

Lecture  on  "Maya  Art,"  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden. 
Carator  of  Mexican  Archaeology,  Peabody  Mo- 
seen,  4  P.  M. 

Lecture  on  "The  Wn  uum  Tube  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Radio-Telegraphy  and  Telephony,"  by 
nofessor  E.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson  Phgrsieal  Ld>- 
oratory,  8  P.  M. 

Satuboay,  May  13. 

Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Amherst,  Solfieis  FkU. 

Crf*w.  Harv  artl  vs  M.  I.  T,  univetdty  and  Ses- 
ond  crews,  on  the  Charles  River. 
Track,  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  in  the  StadiuB. 

Tennis,  Harvud  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 
Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Syracuse,  Soldiers  Field. 

StmoAY,  May  14. 

A|>pIeton  diajiel  Service,  11  A.  M.,  prt^nher. 
Rev.  Willard  L.  Sperry,  Minister  of  the  Central 
CoB(re|[atkHMl  Chareh,  Boston. 

Monday,  May  15. 

BasehslI,  Harvard  vs.  Spmgficld  CoUcfei 
Soldiers  Field. 

Tuesday,  M\y  16. 
Lawn  tenais.  Harvard  vs.  Tufts,  at  CaaBbridse. 

Wednksday,  May  17. 
BaseM  Harvard  vs.  Cornel],  Soldiera  Field. 
Gotf,  Harvard  vs.  M.  I.  T 
Lawn  tennis.  Harvard  vs.  Brown,  at  Cambridge. 

noDAY,  May  19. 

Lecture  on  "The  Experimr^nt.nl  Study  of  Sound 
Waves,"  by  Professor  F.  A.  Saunders,  Jefferson 
Phy^l  Laboratory,  8  P.  M. 

Saturday,  May  20. 

Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  Soldiers  Fidd. 

Crew,  winning  dsss  crew  of  Harvard  y&  wio- 
ning  class  crew  of  Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Coif,  Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  Soldiers  Field. 

Tenni?,  Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Hanover. 

Track,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

SuNVAY,  May  21. 
Applrtnii  (!liap<l  Service,  11  \.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Frederick  Hermann  Knubel,  DJ).,  President 
of  the  UMted  Lntheraa  Ghaieh  in  Anwrfca,  New 
Yorkaty. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Aliunjii  Association  on  request  will  give  the  addresses  of  Harvard  men. 


*79-^Georce  W.  Jackson,  LL.B.  (Boston  Univ.) 
V,  im  flUNwd  Us  law  ofice  from  31  Milk  St.  to 
6  Beaemi  St.,  Boaloii. 

*97 — Sleqper  4  Dunlop,  rea]  estate  l)rok(»rs  and 
agentii  the  MWBlwra  of  which  firm  are  Stephen 
W.  Sleeper  and  Jolm  W.  Dmlop.  have  inmd 

thrir  oflbccs  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  ConpfiM 
BuikUng,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
Dl— Saarael  J.  Korahamer,  Law  XNMIZ,  hat 

formrd  a  pannership  for  the  general  practice  of 
law  with  Samuel  Doerfler  under  the  firm  name 
of  Doerfler  &  Kort^hauser,  with  oSees  at  1140 
Leader  Buildinp,  Clpvf^land,  O. 

"02 — Paul  H.  Linclian  is  assistant  director  of 
the  evening  seasion  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  qpioUment  in  the  seaaion  is 
nearly  7.000. 

"02-  \^  ilhur  B.  Sprague  is  general  agent  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

'M — Hornsby  Evans  is  making  an  extended 
tour  in  Europe.  Hia  addreas  it  in  care  of  the 
Aneriean  Exprett  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

W— 'William  H.  Applfinn  and  Mrs.  Applclon 
have  recently  returned  to  New  York  after  an  ex- 
tended trip  Aroagh  Bdgiani,  Geraany,  FVanee, 
Switzerland,  and  England. 

"06 — ^The  address  of  Frederick  D.  Rose  is  in 
care  el  the  Merchants  Trust  Co.,  Mnneie,  Ind. 

'06 — Robert  Withington  has  had  the  following 
articles  in  recent  magazines:  "Of  Pyranrids  and 
Pyfiniet**  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
January,  1922;  "The  Bones  of  Droam*"  in  the 
English  Journal  for  January,  1922 ;  'The  Pathos 
of  Humor  Unawares"  in  tln>  Ni-w  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine,  Januar}'  1,  1922.  "Additional 
Notes  on  Modem  Folk-Pageantry"  will  appear  in 
an  early  nanii)er  of  the  Publications  of  the  Mod- 
em Language  Atioeiation,  and  "On  This  Look- 
inK>G1aae  World"  hat  heen  accepted  I17 
Texas  Review,  for  publication  soon. 

'06— James  L.  Derby  hat  been  admitted  to 
IMrtnertUp  In  the  law  firm  of  Wdlt  9t  Moran, 
fT.  Tilleston  Welb.  'Bfl)  at  68  William  .<^t ,  N--w 
York  City.  The  firm  is  now  Wells,  Moran  & 
Derby,  and  will  continue  bualneai  at  the  Mme 
address. 

'10  —David  B.  Childs  was  recently  elected  to 
the  lowrr  branch  nf  the  City  Council  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  by  the  largest  majority  received  by 
any  candidate  for  that  branch,  although  Childs 
ia  a  Repid>lican  and  the  eleotion  aa  a  whole  was 
a  Democratic  landslide. 

*10— Maurice  T.  Whiting,  formerly  with  the 


Barrett  Co.,  in  Botlon,  has  been  transferred  to 
Canada  aa  aanutaemring  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian pknia  of  the  Barrett  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  liaad< 
quarters  at  Montreal.  His  addreta  la  9001  St. 
Hubert  St.,  MonUeal,  P.  Q. 

*11— The  addreaa  of  Hugh  L.  Davit  It  58  Pearl 
St..  Boston,  Mass. 

'11— Joteph  W.  Flnkd  was  married  at  Brook- 
Hne,  April  2,  1922,  to  Miaa  Radiel  VnA. 

'12 — A  second  daughter,  Patricia  WitMagton, 
was  bom  to  Paul  K.  Withington,  M.D.  '16^  and 
Hrt.  Withington  on  March  21.  'WtUngtea  It 
practising  medicine  in  Milton. 

'14 — Reginald  E.  Home's  address  is  101  South 
Fifth  St.,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

'I4^Roy  L  Jonea't  addreaa  ia  Bos  36,  Ha- 
worth,  N.  J. 

'I4~-Frederick  S.  Kingsbury's  addreaa  la  1110 
Great  Plain  Ave.,  Needham,  Maaa. 

*14— A  ton,  John  Philip  Manry,  was  bora 
March  26,  1922,  to  James  C.  Manry  and  Mar- 
garet (King)  Manry.  Manry  is  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  aa  the  representative  for  Poland  of  the 
Student  Relief  work  of  the  World's  Student 
Chrittlan  Federation.  His  address  until  June  1 
it  Keeaary  Blocha  IH,  Aieja  Maja,  WartBamu; 

thereafter.  54  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'14 — Junius  S.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
(Louise  Converse)  will  toon  take  up  a  reddeuce 
in  London,  where  Morgan  will  be  associated  with 
Morgan,  Crenfell  &  Co.,  the  British  branch  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Morgan  ex- 
pect to  be  in  England  for  two  or  three  years. 

'14— Edward  A.  Roberts's  address  is  1742 
\X'oodhaven  Boulevard,  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

'14 — Gordon  Robertaon'a  addreta  la  09  Salen 
St.,  Reading,  Matt. 

14— William  R.  Tyler'a  addieaa  la  7  VaDey 
Road,  Bronzville,  N.  Y. 

*14— Sumner  Wdlea,  who  haa  been  dilef  of 
the  Division  of  I.atin-.\merican  AfTairs  in  the 
Department  of  State,  has  resigned  to  enter  busi- 
neia.  He  waa  appointed  a  dtplomatle  aeeretary 
in  1915.  has  served  in  the  embassies  at  Tokio  and 
Buenos  .Aires,  and  has  been  chief  of  Latin- 
American  affaira  alnce  laat  Aogutt 

'14— The  engagement  of  Osgood  Williams  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hopes  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been 
announced. 

'15 — ^Raymond  W.  Blanehard,  M.L..\.  '17,  was 
married,  January  26.  at  Paris.  France,  to  Miss 
Pauline  .Ayres  of  Wilmington,  O.  .After  tr.iv'  llin;; 
through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blanehard  have  returned  to  Cambridge. 
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Mass.,  wlurr  BImchard  has  rpsumed  the  practice 
of  city  planning  with  John  Nolen,  AM.  '05,  at 
Harvard  Square. 

'15— Philip  M.  Brown  has  been  elected  assis- 
tant manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  ibe  Firat 
National  Cofporation,  111  W«at  Monroe  St  Hla 
home  addicM  ia  1815  Orrington  Ave.,  Evanaton, 

m. 

*1S — ^A  aon,  Peter  Rodger*  Chaae.  waa  bom 

February  Ifi.  1922,  to  RuswMl  P,  Chase  and  Nan- 
ciebei  (Rodgers)  Chase,  (Radcliffe)  '16. 

*15 — ^An  exhibition  of  pencil  drawinga  by  Ken* 
nrth  J.  Conant.  M.Arrh.  '19.  was  recently  shown 
at  the  Boston  Architectural  Club,  Boston.  Among 
them  were  drawinga  from  subjects  in  Avila,  Se- 
povia.  Barcelona,  Amien?,  Cantrrlnirv,  Wrlls, 
Winchester,  Glouceslcr.  l.irnoln,  Fetcrboro, 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester. 

'\5 — A  second  son,  D'arcy  Curwen,  was  horn, 
.\pril  18.  1921.  to  Henry  D'arcy  Curwen  and 
Carrie  (Lynch)  Curwen.  Curwen'a  home  addzeaa 
ia  1409  Yale  Ave.,  Canton,  O. 

*1S— Huntington  W.  Froth  in gham  waa  married 
recently  at  Salem,  Mass ,  to  Mrs.  Marie  Lee 
Tamer  of  Beverly  Farms.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Froth< 
Ingham  will  Bve  in  New  YotIc  City  where  he  ia 

in  the  motor  truck  business. 

'IS — Harry  S.  Keelan  is  with  the  Tower  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Newnric  N.  J. 

'IS — Roland  P.  Kellcy  is  a.^sistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tinken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Can- 
ton. O. 

'15 — Irving  V.  Townscnd.  .Ir.,  is  with  Emery, 
Booth,  Janney  &  \  arney,  lawyer?,  50  Congress 
St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

'15— Benjamin  F.  Whitney'a  addreaa  ia  Stony< 
brook,  Mass. 

'16  The  address  of  l^urence  Cnxtil^  2d,  ia 
1808  Eye  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'16— Herbert  Feia,  was  married  recently  at 
Mentor,  O.,  to  Miss  Stanley  Brown,  a  firamidao^l* 
ter  of  former  Preaident  James  A.  Garfield. 

*16 — Samnel  M.  Felton,  Jr.,  who  baa  been 

manager  of  the  oil-shale  division  of  the  Pnre  Oil 
Co.,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  haa  been  trans- 
ferred and  promoted  to  be  aarfitant  aianager  of 
the  lntemational-.\rdmore  refining  division  of  the 
Pnre  Oil  Co.,  Tulea,  Okla.  During  the  War 
Feiten  waa  a  captain  of  engineera,  A.  E.  F.,  and 
adjutant  to  the  Chiei  Engineer,  .\.  F.  F. 

'16 — Standish  Hall's  address  is  434  Dcming 
Place.  Chicago,  HI 

'16--Tlie  engagement  of  .Samuel  A.  Hartwell. 
Jr.,  to  Miss  Caroline  Johnston  of  Pittsburg!)  has 
been  announced. 

'16 — The  engagement  of  Waldo  H.  Shattuck  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  Miaa  Mildred  Cliandler  of 
Needham,  Mass.,  has  been  announced.  Shattuck 
ia  a  member  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Department  of 
Ronanee  Languages  md  Ltteminre  at  Dartmoalli 


16  Theodore  Slier*s  addreaa  ia  Hewlett,  L  U 

N.  Y. 

LLB.  *16--H«rold  M.  Stem  of  HoDywood. 

Cal..  was  married,  March  19,  at  the  Hotel  Am- 
bassador, ?]ew  York  Qty,  to  Miaa  Marion  Ella 
Levi. 

'17— Joseph  .Vuslander  has  recently  retiirn'-d  to 
the  United  States  on  the  "Winifredian. "  He 
has  been  studying  literature  'ji  Paria. 

'17  Clarence  D.  Hanscom's  addreaa  la  22 
Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

17— The  addreaa  of  Walter  K.  Hmefainaoa,  Jr., 
is  6.S9  Massachusetta  Ave.,  .Arlington,  Mass. 

'17 — Ellsworth  E.  Johnson  is  in  the  office  of 
Adden  t  Parker,  arehHecta,  177  Stale  St,  Baa- 
ton. 

'17 — .\  son,  Samuel  J.  Mantel,  Jr.,  was  born, 
November  17.  1921.  to  Sanmd  J.  Manittl  and 
Beatrice  (Talmas)  Mantel, 

'17— Albert  E.  Marks.  LLB.  "20,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  United 
Statea  Attorney  General.  His  address  ia  new 
18S0  Biltmore  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

'17— Nelson  H.  Partridge,  Jr.,  is  with  the  SiB 
Franciaco  Journal,  San  Franciaco,  CaL 

17—  G.  Emeat  Porteck,  who  has  been  with  the 
I'nited  Stales  Cartridge  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  i» 
now  factory  chief  clerk  in  charge  of  personnel 
at  the  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Ck,  Akron,  OUol 

'17 — Clement  K.  Stoddcr  was  married  at  Dal- 
las. Tex.,  February  25,  1922,  to  Miss  Ann  Frances 
Matthews. 

'IB -.Samuel  Caploo'a  address  is  25  Calder  St. 

Dorchester  24,  Mass. 

'18—  The  engagement  of  John  M.  Franklin  to 
Miss  Elmily  S.  Hammond  of  New  York  City  has 
been  announced.  Franklin  left  Harvard  College 
in  1917  to  join  the  Army  and  became  a  captain 
in  the  301at  Battalion,  heavy  tanka,  that  formed  a 
Iiart  of  the  British  Third  Army  and  the  Second 
.\merican  Corpa.  He  received  the  Britisli  Mili> 
tary  Cross. 

18— Joseph  P.  Gnndry  la  with  the  Clevdaad 

Tru.itt  Co..  Cleveland.  0.,  and  is  living  with  Us 
parents  at  12349  Cedar  Road  in  that  city. 
'IS— B.  B.  Ktplan  has  been  appointed  eUef 

rfir-rnist  of  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Sur\n". 
His  address  is  Richmond  and  Pearl  Sts.,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

'18— Victor  A.  Kramer  haa  recently  become 
manager  of  the  Park  laundry  Co.,  Inc.,  3-S2-360 
East  62d  St.,  New  York  City.  Kramer  was  form- 
erly with  the  Bcacoasfield  Laondzy  Co.,  firook* 
line,  Mass. 

"18— The  engagement  of  Fred  B.  Lund,  Jr.,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Marden  New  Yoffc  Ci^  haa  been 
announced. 

'18 — A  daughter,  Elaine  Janet  LiU>ey,  was 
bom,  March  9,  1922,  to  Winfield  S.  Libbey  and 
Hn.  Libbey,  at  LetviMon,  Me.  They  alao  have  • 
■on. 
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18—  Arthur  W.  Pope,  Jr^  is  a  salesman  in 
Otiio  for  tile  Wm.  Powell  Co^  nmiifactarert  of 

valrrs  and  engine«^ring  specialtiee, Cincinnati,  O. 

'18— Charles  I.  Silin  is  an  assistant  in  French 
and  t  graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Ro- 
msnce  Languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
His  address  is  the  Johns  Hopkins  Club,  B«lti> 
more,  Md. 

IS— iIov»-ard  B.  Sprague,  who  is  a  fourth-year 
*rudent  at  th*»  Harvani  Medical  School,  has  been 
appointed  medical  house  oiBcer  at  the  Massachu- 
sstti  General  Hoopital  aihi  wiO  begin  bis  servioo 
ttiere  n»*xt  Srptemlicr 

*18 — Lewis  G.  Warren  was  married  at  Durant, 
OUa..  April  a,  to  Miss  E.  Lane  Bartlett  Mr. 
ami  Mr--  \^  arren  will  live  in  Boston.  He  ia  with 
Varren  Brothers,  contractors,  Boston. 

19—  Earle  C  Dingweirs  addreaa  is  37S  San 
Rafael  Ave.,  San  Rafael  Heights,  Pasadena,  Gal. 

'19— Hamilton  P.  Edwards  is  with  the  Nation- 
al Life  Insurance  Co.,  1S9  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

LL  B  '21— The  engagement  of  A.  N.  Blandin. 
Jr.,  A.B  (Dartmouth)  '18.  to  Miss  Caroline 
Crou  Mclx)uth  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  has  been  an- 
Boooced. 

LLB   '21— John  I..  Brown.  Jr..  A.B.  a'nivrr 
tity  of  Georgia)  '18,  is  in  the  office  of  Truesdale 
«  Nieon,  149  Braadway,  New  Yorfc  City.  His 
sddms  h  J362  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

LLB.  *21— Wilkie  Bushby,  A.B.  (Yale)  '18, 
is  pnetlaint  law  with  Root,  Clark,  Btidcner  A 
Howland,  3,1  \a*5;au  St..  New  York  City.  His 
sddresa  is  420  W.  118th  St..  New  York  City. 

LLB.  '21— Bernard  H.  Conn,  A.B.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University)  '17.  is  practising  law  with 
W.  P.  Constable.  700-07  Maryland  Trust  Build- 
lag,  Baltimore.  Md. 

LLB.  •21— William  P.  Cooper,  Jr..  A.B. 
(Princeton)  '17,  ia  practtaing  law  in  Sbelby- 
ville,  Trnn. 

LLB.  "21— George  G.  Davis,  A.B.  (Dartmonth) 
18,  is  practising  law  at  83  Merrimack  St.,  Haver* 
lull,  Mass. 

LLB.  *21— Stanley  L  Ffldew,  AJi.  (University 

f  Nfichigan)  '17,  is  prarti*inp  law  with  Rouli-  r 
k  Nichols,  1302  Real  Estate  Exchange  Building, 
Detroit.  Mieb. 

LLB.  '21— Edward  J.  Harrlgan.  A.B.  (Holy 
Cross)  '18,  is  praelMag  kw  in  Portland,  Me. 
His  addieaa  there  b  191  Yorfc  St 

LI..B.  "21— Edward  B.  Hsyes,  A.B.  (University 
of  Illinois)  '18.  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Nsitiirup,  Northrup  &  Hayes,  Havana,  IlL 

LLB.  '21 -Chester  W.  Kinsley,  E  E.  (Uhigli 
UaivCT-nty)  '17.  is  practising  law  with  Foster  & 
Turner,  Boston.  His  home  address  is  1572  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

-M.B.A.  '21  Elmer  C.  Dawson,  SB.  (Utah 
■Agricultural  College)  19,  is  an  instructor  in 
bosineit  adminiatration  «t  the  Utah  Agricnltttral 
College^  Providence,  Utak 


M.B.A,  '21— Edgar  H.  Gault,  A3.  (Ohio  Wea- 
leyan  University)  '17,  ia  teaehing  aeooanting  at 

the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  His  per- 
manent mailing  address  is  Milford  Center,  O. 
His  address  in  Knoxville  is  2025  Ogden  Ave. 

^f.B.A.  '21— Edward  W.  Higgins,  A.B.  (Wa- 
bash  Coll.)  '16.  is  living  at  1670  Hower  Ave., 
East  Cleveland,  0. 

M.B.A.  '21— George  W.  McBride,  S.B.  (Uni- 
ver^ily  of  Rochester)  'l*),  i«  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  llie  l^astman  Kodak  Co.  His  address  is 
Eaat  Ave.,  Mghlen  Station,  Roehealer,  N.  Y. 

M.B.A.  •21— Ellis  H.  Morrow,  A.B.  (Queen's 
Univ.)  '19,  is  teaching  industrial  management 
at  Qneen*a  Univeraity,  Kingston,  Ont,  Gmada. 

M.B.A.  '21— William  E.  Russell  is  in  the  homl 

department  of  the  Massachusetia  Bonding  &  In* 
snrance  Co.,  77  Sute  St,  Boston.  Hia  heme  ad- 
dress is  7  Exeter  Park,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

OBfTUAllIES 

'S3 — RoBEar  Samuel  Rantoi;l.  Died  at  Bev- 
erly Farms,  Mass  ,  May  1,  1922.— He  had  been 
identified  directly  or  indirectly  with  many  local 
inaaitntlona  and  events,  and  took  an  aethre  in- 
terest in  politics  almost  all  his  mature  life.  He 
was  bom  at  Beverly,  and  had  lived  in  that  re- 
gion most  of  hia  life.  He  vraa  admitted  to  the 
Essex  County  bar  in  18,%.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  and  again  in  1683  and  18B4.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Salem  by  President  Lincoln,  and  held  that  post 
until  1869.  He  then  took  a  law  office  in  Boston 
where  he  practised  until  1875;  be  also  wrote 
editorial-*  for  the  Boston  Transcript  during  a 
large  part  of  that  time.  He  lived  and  travelled 
in  Europe  with  his  family  from  187.5  to  1879, 
and  apain  from  1885  to  1886.  From  1890  to 
1U94  he  was  mayor  of  Salem.  In  1896  he  was  a 
candidate  for  PreaideHllal  Elector  from  Maaaa* 
chttsetta  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Essex  Institute  of 
Salem,  and  waa  active  in  historical  and  gene- 
ological  research  on  tlir  \ortli  .Shore  in  the  in- 
terests of  that  Museum.  When  he  resigned  fr<Mn 
that  post  in  1904  he  again  went  to  Europe.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
a  member  of  several  historical  sodoties.  He  w«s 
married  in  1858  to  Miss  Harriet  C.  Neal.  who 
died  in  1899.  He  is  survive.d  by  three  daughteia, 
and  six  sons,  four  of  whom  are  William  G.  Ran- 
toul.  W.  Neal  Rantoul,  '92.  Edward  L.  Rantoul. 
"97.  and  Augustus  N.  R.int..ul.  '87. 

I^w  *f>7-.'i8— J.\MFs  Sw.w  Whittow.  Died  at 
.San  Diego,  Gal.,  May  17,  1921. 

Sc.  '61-62— AaTHiTR  Fuller.  Died  at  Boston, 
Mas^.  April  21,  1022 

'66 — James  Baktlett  Grecc,  Grad.  (.Vndover 
Theological  School)  74;  &T.D.  (Cohwado)  "92, 
S.T.D.  (Harvard)  KM.    Died  at  Chestnut  WO, 
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Masf'..  May  7.  1922.— For  fivr  years  after  his 
graduatioo  from  Harvard  College  be  taught  in 
the  Eliot  High  School,  Jamaica  Fkln.  Maaa.,  and 

then  attended  the  Andover  Theological  Seminar>', 
from  which  he  graduated  in  Alter  he  was 

ordained  he  waa  iiMtaUed  as  piator  ol  the  Wind- 
sor Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Hartford. 
Conn.  From  1882  to  1909  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Coloraito  S|niBg8» 
Colo.  Subscqufnlly  he  held  pastorates  in  Law- 
rence, Framingham,  Vt  hitinsville,  and  Fitcfti- 
burg.  Mass.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who 
was  Miss  Mary  Nee<lham  of  I/)uisville.  Ky.,  and 
seven  children.  James  £.  Gregg,  '97,  Donald 
c;regg.  '02,  R.  B.  Gnggi  W.  and  Alan  Gnu, 
Ul,  are  his  sons. 

M.D.  *82 — ^Reed  McColloch  Baird,  A2JL, 
(Hon.)  (Washington  and  Jefferson)  ''10.  Died 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va^  February  2^  1922, 

1M— niAHK  Hamuh,  ILB.  CBoaton  Univ.)  Wl 
Died  at  Chi<  apo,  May  3.  1922.^  Hamlin  waa  one 
of  the  leading  Harvard  men  aiki  prominent  law% 
yen  of  tlie  Middle  Weat  He  was  Iwni  in  Ban* 
gor,  Me.,  but  in  1R88  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
aince  then  had  continuoualy  practised  iiis  profes- 
aiein  In  chat  eity.  Alter  a  fe«r  yean  ht  letined  e 
partnership  with  John  F.  Holland,  '85,  and  later 
WiUoam  C.  Boyden,  "86,  joined  them.  More  re- 
cently the  firm  has  been  Hamlin,  TopUff,  A 
C<"'i>er  From  1895  to  1897  Hamlin  was  Assis- 
tant Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  attorney  for  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  but  decKned  to 
serve.  He  was  afterwards,  in  succession,  attorney 
for  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park, 
for  the  Qvil  Service  Comniasion,  and  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Chioegd.'  He  was  a 
ma!4ter  in  chancery  for  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County.  During  the  war  lie  served  on  a 
dialrict  appeal  board*  but  wu  obUged  to  decline 
an  offer  to  becene  a  neotber  of  the  Red  Cioas 


Commission  to  Greece.  He  was  interested  in 
politica.  He  never  aunied.  He  is  mxnni  hf 
Ida  uoAer  and  a  brotlier.  Hia  fatber,  Hannibal 

HanJin,  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  Slates 
during  Abraham  Lincoln'a  firat  tena  aa  Presi- 
dent. 

'87 — EnwARD  BixBY  Stewart.  Died  at  TlOf, 
N.  Y.,  January  23.  1921.-lHe  had  been  in  bad 
health  for  many  years. 

'90-  Josf  r-H  Whkixock  I.im),  LLB.  %  Died 
at  Boston,  May  6,  1922.— tHe  was  secretary  o( 
Us  class  and  one  of  tbe  beat  known  Harvard 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Concord,  N, 
H..  in  1867,  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  An- 
dover,  and  since  1898  had  practised  Ida  profetMSB 
in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  th'' 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  and  was  elected  chair- 
man of  its  first  house  ooOHnittee  and  a  member 
ef  ita  first  Board  of  Governors.  At  iibc  time  of 
bia  death  he  was  a  IKrector  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association,  and,  until  illness  prevented, 
he  had  been  very  active  in  tbe  ptepnratioaa  for 
tlie  meeting  of  the  AasadMed  Harvard  CHiIm,  hi 
Boston  next  month.  He  toolc  a  prominent  part 
also  in  the  recent  campaign  for  the  Endowment 
F^nd.  RIs  death  reaolled  from  a  sor^eal  opera* 
tion.  He  never  married.  He  is  surv-ivetl  by  i 
brodier.  Fred  B.  Lund,  '88,  M.D.  ^92,  of  Boston. 

10^— Alfred  Phineas  Hanchbtt*,  Jiu  Died  at 
CotinH!  Bluffs,  Iowa.  April  22.  1922  4Ie  was 
for  a  time  in  the  advertising  businespi  with  Strert 
&  Finney,  Inc^  of  New  York  City. 

'17  -Malcolm  Doni).  Died  at  Boston.  M,tv*. 
.Vpril  22,  1922.— 'He  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Christian  Soanec  MMUlar  of  Beaton.  DnX' 
ing  the  war  he  was  a  second  neotenant  of  Infan- 
•  try.  and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  fir«t 
with  the  Statistical  Field  Force,  later  with  Co. 
C  of  the  311ih  Machine  Gun  battalion,  of  the 
79lh  Diviaion,  and  finslly  vritb  the  lS4th  Depot 
Brigade. 
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erftosfls  AN*  OMBSTORa  erTMt  Naiivait*  BHkMTt*,  lite. 

Henry  M  William.,  >«j,  fr.iUnt.  M.  A.  tteWolfc  Howe,  'Sj.  ,  ,  _^  „ 

William  T.  Reid,  Ji.,'oi,  T'imiurtr.  Jaha  D.  Merrill, '19.  JsSb  t juiiHnw _ IiS 

J.  W.  U.  Seymour,  '17,  Cltri.  Cbarica  jaekaaa,  *a|.  RabaR  F.  Duina.*lS. 
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FredertckR.  Martlo, '91,  Kl<»-Pr<i<i<«>,  New  York.  John  D.  MerriU.  'Sg,  Cambridge  Natb 
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News  and  Views 

Surely  it  was  an  ingenious 
youth  who  devised  the 
scheme  for  financing  the 
senior  picnic  which  each  graduating  class 
successfully  employs.  This  sprinp  it 
yielded  S29.5.U) — all  drawn  from  the 
pocicets  of  the  freshmen.  What  causes  the 
freshmen  to  be  so  generous?  A  judicious 
mixture  of  flattery  and  intimidation  is  ap< 
plied  to  them.  They  assemble  as  do  the 
seniors  for  their  class  photograph;  the 
picture  of  the  seniors  is  taken  first;  then  the 
fresiiiiun  f^ct  irady  to  pose  in  the  place 
that  the  seniors  have  vacated.  But  be- 
fore the  photographer  can  do  his  work, 
the  seniors  spread  out  their  banner  and 
invite  contributions.  Pennies  find  their 
way  freely  enough  into  the  banner,  but 
silver  and  bills  are  less  easily  enticed.  The 
pleadings  of  the  seniors  take  on  an  ag- 
grieved, a  slightly  hostile,  and  warning 
note.  No  freshman  class  has  ever  yet  been 
niggardly;  is  it  possible  that  this  fine  look- 
ing lot  of  men — !  Remember,  they  will  he 
seniors  some  time  themselves  and  depen- 
dent upon  another's  bounty.  Impressed 
by  such  appeals  and  exhortations,  the 
freshmen  toss  into  the  banner  their  loose 
change  and  also  whatever  butUms  or  Int* 
ot  junk  they  may  be  fortunate  enoi^  to 
find  in  their  pockets.  The  seniors  make  a 
final  plea.  They  will  give  a  regular  Har- 
vard cheer  once  for  a  contributor  of  five 
dollars,  twice  for  a  contributor  of  ten  dol- 


lars, and.  -zrand  climax  of  persuasion, 
they  will  lake  with  them  on  the  picnic 
any  freshman  who  will  give  them  fifteen 
dollars. 

Three  freshmen  this  year  parted  with 
five  dollars  apiece  for  the  illustrious 
privilege  of  hearing  themselves  cheered 
by  the  seniors.  Rut  there  was  no  one  who 
felt  that  to  be  taken  on  the  seniors'  picnic 
would  give  him  fifteen  dollars*  worth  of 
pleasure. 

What  sort  of  a  time,  we  wonder,  would 
the  freshman  have  who  shottl^  be  daring 
enough  to  purchase  that  experience?  And 
how  much  does  it  advance  a  freshman's 
prestige  with  his  classmates  to  have  his 
name  dieered  by  the  aenim?  Any  way 
the  annual  custom  furnishes  an  amusing 
display  of  undergraduate  humor  and  hu- 
man nature. 


Ordeal 
by  Wo 
of  Mouth. 


The    older    ulunuii    will  not 
by  Word      think  of  May  in  Cambridge  as 
of  a  time  of  trial.  The  month 
was  always  strenuous,  to  he  sure;  for  the 

academic  year  has  gone  "crashirm  its 
close"  in  June  (quite  as  Flandrau  des- 
cribes it  in  his  "Harvard  Episodes"  I  ever 
since  those  days,  beyond  the  memory  of 
any  of  us,  when  the  Harvard  Commence- 
ment came  in  August  But  nowadays  May 
has  new  terrors.  The  divisional  examine* 
tions  are  on;  and  the  senior  who  expects 
to  secure  his  degree  with  his  class  can  no 
longer  think  himself  se<  ure  because  he  has 
piled  up  almost  enough  grades  in  courses 
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to  make  the  necessary  count.  In  one  fidd» 
•t  any  rate,  the  fidd  of  his  ^'Conoentra- 

tion,"  he  must  sjnthesize  his  knowledge 
and  prove  to  an  independent  board  of  ex- 
aminers that  he  has  kept  in  repair  what 
he  got  from  courses,  added  thereto,  and 
unified  Uie  whole.  Doctorate  examinadona 
go  on,  at  the  same  tune,  for  those  who 
aspire  to  that  dizzy  height  of  academic 
distinction,  the  Ph.D.,  or  seek  equivalent 
professional  degrees.  The  regular  examin- 
ations in  courses  do  not  begin  until  the 
first  of  June;  but  May  sees  many  a  fatal 
question  put  and  many  a  racing  pen  fill 
bludNMika,  many  a  foidiead  dampened  as 
the  tongue  beneath  attempts  to  frame  the 
answer  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  tongue,  indeed,  is  the  special  instru- 
ment of  these  May  trials,  for  among  the 
May  examinations  there  are  many  that  arc 
oral.  June  is  the  time  of  writing;  in  May 
one  also  makes  hit  peace  with  the  Fac- 
ulty by  word  of  mouth.  And  the  ordeal 
is  not  all  to  the  student,  for,  we  believe, 
no  F'acully  group  ever  yet  faced  an  oral 
examination  light  of  heart.  The  examin- 
en  find  Aat  oral  examinations  are  time- 
consuming,  wearing,  difficult;  and  when 
they  are  over,  those  who  conduct  them  of- 
ten wtmder  wlmt  they  have  been  worth. 
There  is  much  searching  of  hearts,  these 
days,  among  the  examiners,  to  match  tlie 
searching  of  minds  which  they  attempt 
uptm  the  students. 

Que  thing  an  oral  examination  offera 
which  is  lacking.  Ipso  fmcto,  in  a  written 
test  -face  to  f, ice  contact.  Herein  lies  its 
advanla^ic.  its  opportunity,  and  its  defect. 
It  may  be  worth  everything  to  secure  a  di- 
rect personal  impression  of  the  student's 
power  to  handle  his  own  mind  in  a  given 
field  or  on  a  given  question — if  only  the 
attending  circumstances  were  not  such  as 
to  create  inhibitions  which  too  often 
leave  the  student  apparently  without  any 
mind  to  handle!  Who  can  suggest  a 
method  of  oral  examination  which  shall 


not  put  upon  the  student  an  unreasonable 
and  stupefyii^  dread?   How  shall  it  be 

done  so  that  the  examiners  shall  retain 
the  freedom  to  direct  their  questions  as 
may  be  right  and  proper,  to  interrupt, 
pursue  an  idea  to  its  source,  or  check  dis- 
cursiveness, yet  so  that  students  duiU 
be  free  to  do  dieir  beat,  show  their  full 
power,  and  meet  the  situation  unafraid? 
•   •  • 

The  election  of  Charles  Lewis 
j^^^^  Slattery,  '91,  to  become  coadju' 
tor  bishop  of  the  Protes* 
tant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Massschu- 
setts,  with  the  succession  to  Bishop 
Lswrence's  post  in  prospect,  sets  the 
class  of  1891  quite  apart  from  other 
Harvard  classes  as  counting  three 
bishops  in  its  membership.  The  other 
two  are  Bishop  Roots,  of  Hankow,  China, 
and  Bishop  Rhindander,  of  Pennsylvania. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  smgle  class 
has  hitherto  contained  more  than  one. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  Harvard  has 
not  been  a  breeder  of  bishops.  Yet  its 
roll  of  graduates  is  by  no  means  without 
spots  of  die  Efrfscopal  purple.  The  first 
Bishop  of  Msssachusetts,  Edward  Bass, 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1744;  the  second. 
Samuel  Parker,  in  the  class  of  176*. 
Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  a  grand- 
son of  the  early  Unitarian  patriot  preach- 
er, Jonathan  Mayhew,  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Harvard  in  1812,  and  became 
Pri^risional  Bishop  of  New  York  in 
1852,  two  years  liefore  his  death.  Bishop 
Huntington,  of  Central  New  York,  gradu- 
ated at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
1842,  and  Bishop  Grafton,  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1853. 
Phillips  Brooks,  '55,  William  Lawrence, 
*71,  Robert  Codnum,  Henun  Page, 
•88,  J.  DeW.  Perry,  '82,  besides  the  three 
'91  men  already  named,  swell  the  list — 
and  devoted  churchmen  are  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  rise  up  and  tell  us  that  others, 
just  as  obviously  to  be  included,  have 
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been  overlooked.  Let  them  not  charge 
11^.  however,  with  forgetting  Bishop  Brent, 
of  Western  New  York,  who  received  the 
honorary  defircp  r>f  S.T.U.  in  1913,  and 
1-  now  a  iruTiihtT  of  the  Board  «»f  Over- 
swrfi,  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  Michigan, 
who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Boerd  of  Pk-eachers.  Nor  are  we  for> 
gelfiil  of  the  fact  that  several  graduates 
of  the  EpiscofNil  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge,  now  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity, have  carried  into  their  Episcopal 
offices  many  assoi'iations  with  Harvard. 

To  the  eighteenth  century  Puritans  and 
nineteenth  century  Congrepationalists, 
both  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  any  such 
recital  would  have  appeared  not  only  in- 
credible, but  also  as  possibly  suggesting 
aomething  of  the  mark  of  the  beast.  To* 
dsy  there  must  be  few  who  cannot  read  it 
with  calmness.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  in* 
dicstion  that  Harvard  has  come  to  repre- 
sent an  increasing  inclusiveness  of  spiritu- 
al, as  of  other,  interests.  It  hears  out  on 
the  whole,  moreover,  a  favorite  remark  of 
President  Eliot's  to  the  effect  that  as  he 
observes  the  places  taken  by  Harvard  men 
in  professions,  parties,  and  associations 
of  whatever  kind,  he  finds  them  generally 
identified  with  the  more  ''liberal*'  element 
of  their  several  fellowships. 

•    •  • 

Respoaaibfliliw  In  a  rtvent  number  of 
the  YaU  Alumni  Weekly 
a  correspondent  protests 
against  bringing  class  babies  to  class  re- 
union?. Their  presence,  he  points  out,  ne- 
ce^itates  the  presence  of  mothers,  who,  as 
he  graciously  explains,  ''have  been  mod* 
est,  retiring,  and  unobtrusive  about  it,  and 
have  known  their  place.**  His  protest  is 
not  against  the  mothers,  but  against  the 
evolution  of  the  scheme.  ''What's  to  bar 
a  brace  of  grandmas  per  kid,"  he  goes  on 
irreverently,  "to  say  nothing  of  a  bevy 
of  aunts  and  other  doting  female  rela- 
tives? .  .  .  We  venture  to  predict  that  the 


appearance  of  a  class  baby  upon  the  dia- 
mond will  elicit  such  a  chorus  of  'ohs!* 
and  'ahs!'  and  'Isn't  he  cute!'  as  will  put  to 
shame  the  best  efforts  of  the  clu'tM  iiitr  sec- 
tion on  tiie  (x  c  a.sion  of  a  mere  home  run.'* 

W'e  are  disptised  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
this  prophet  of  gloom,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  seen  several  class  reunions  whidi 
might  have  been  saved  from  mere  mascu- 
line banality  by  the  presence  of  women. 

But  consider  the  lot  of  the  class  baby. 
It  is  not  a  happy  one.  In  the  days  of  it*s 
extreme  youth  it  is  born  in  triumph,  like 
an  offering  to  some  pagan  god.  at  the  head 
of  a  long  line  of  shouting  reunionists  in 
bizarre  costume,  careening  round  the  cor- 
ners of  the  Stadium  on  Class  Day,  and  as 
like  as  not  careening  round  imaginary  cor* 
ners  in  a  boisterous  snake-dance.  What 
atmosphere  for  a  baby!  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  several  of  them  in  recent  years 
have  protested  with  a  scornful  ^'Walla 
wump!"  Such  an  experience  is  not  likely 
to  breed  the  sobriety  and  gravity  which 
makes  for  success  in  this  world.  At  such 
times  a  body-guard  of  grandparents  and 
aunts  is  not  superfluous  protection. 

In  a  country  which  clings  desperately 
to  the  doctrine  dwt  all  men  are  created 
equal,  the  class  baby  is  early  charged  with 
serious  responsibilities.  It  is  given  several 
hundred  parents  eX'Officio  whos<'  senti- 
mental paternity  can  never  be  denied,  no 
matter  how  offensive  it  mav  hcf'ome.  If 
the  baby  is  a  boy  a  thousand  influences 
conspire  to  carry  him  to  Harvard  ("nllcge. 
Yet  as  he  matures  he  may  have  no  liking 
for  collies  in  general  or  Harvard  in  par- 
ticular. His  renegation  then  becomes  a 
public  matter.  If  the  baby  is  a  girl,  con- 
sider the  strain.  Her  responsibility  never 
ceases.  She  is  expected  to  marry  a  Har- 
vard man  and  send  all  her  boys  to  Har- 
vard. And  all  this  for  a  silver  drinking- 
mug  or  a  brass  cradle.  No  wonder  the 
1886  class  baby  gave  up  in  despair  and 
married  a  graduate  of  Yale. 
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TML  following  liat  of  books  published 
by  Harvard  men  since  the  last  pre- 
vious list  was  •liven  in  the  Bl  lletin 
for  December  ii,  1921,  is,  doubtless,  far 
from  complete;  but  it  seta  forth  the  mafor 
part  of  the  literary  output  of  the  alumni 
during  the  five  mnnlhs  just  ended.  It  is 
hoped  that  attention  will  be  called  to  omis- 
sions: 

*62— Charles  Sprague  Sargent.  I.L.D  (H  ui.) 
'01,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  "Manual 
of  the  Tree*  otf  North  America,"  Houghton  Mif- 
flin: A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  familar 
work.  Pp.910.  Price,  $12.50. 

'64 — George  Herbert  Palmer,  Alford  Profewor. 
Fnifririis.  "Sclf/^ultivation  in  Enplish."  ani\ 
"The  Glory  of  the  Imperfect,"  Crowell:  A  now 
edition  of  two  familiar  papers.  Pp.  64.  Price, 
•.2r,, 

'72 — Lucius  Lee  Hubbard,  "Contributions  To- 
ward a  Bibliography  of  Gulliver's  Travdi,*'  Wal- 

tfr  M.  Hill,  Chirapo:  An  effort  to  rstablish  the 
numlxT  ami  order  i»f  issue  of  the  Motte  editions 
of  172r.  to  1727.  vie.    Price.  $10. 

M  D.  "H2  Orison  Swett  Marden,  "Hound  Pegs 
ill  Siiuarc  Holes,"  Crowell:  The  tragedy  of  a 
misfit;  whatever  jva  do»  be  all  there;  the  psyc}iol- 
ogy  of  success.  A  new  volume  in  the  Marden 
Inspirational  Books."   Pp.  249.    Price,  $1.75. 

'M — John  Jay  Chapman,  "A  Glance  Toward 
Shakapere."  Atlantic  Monthly  Press:  The  auth- 
or*s  discoveries  in,  sad  Interpretatfon  of,  the 
works  of  Shakspere.    Pp.  115.   Pri<  e.  $1  2.i. 

1B4 — Edward  Staples  Drown,  Professor  in  the 
Episoopat  Theotogieal  Scbool,  Cambridge,  "The 
Creative  Chri-it."  Macmillan:  A  study  of  the  in- 
carnation in  terms  of  modern  thoU(bL  Price, 
$1.25. 

*R4  I.oui-*  Valroulon  I.e  Moyne,  "Country 
Residences  in  KiimiK-  and  .\merira,"  Putnam:  A 
new  edition  of  a  work  first  piil)l!slii  il  by  Double* 
day.  Page  &  Co.   Pp.  551.    Price.  $1,. 

Tfi— William  John  Hopkin.t.  ".Slie  Blows!  and 
Sparm  at  that!,"  Houghton  MifHin:  The  exper- 
iences of  a  whaler  out  of  New  Bedford  in  the 
seventies.   Pp.  361.   Prices,  12.50. 

US — Charles  .\unu9lus  Strong,  "The  Wisdom 
of  the  Beasts,"  Houghton  Miflin:  A  book  of 
modern  fables  in  which  the  author  satirizes  var- 
ious current  srhools  of  phiio-o;  hv  F!in>tr-in's 
relativity,  Bergson's  vitalism,  pragmatism,  mon- 
ism, neo-realisn.   Prie^  flio. 


'86 — Gamaliel  Bradford,  ''American  Portraits." 
Houghton  Mifflin:  Studies  of  Mark  Twain,  Henry 
James,  J.  C.  Blaine,  Whistler,  Henry  Adams,  Sid- 
ney Lanier,  (.rover  Cleveland,  and  Josepb  Jef> 
f  erson.   Pp.  248.   Price,  |3.S0. 

'87— JeflFemon  Butler  Fletelier,  "Symliolism  of 
the  Divine  Comedy."  Lemcke  &  Buechner,  N.  Y.: 
Published  by  Columibia  University  in  commem- 
oration of  the  600th  anniversary  of  Danie**  dealb; 
hy  a  Professor  of  CTom^iarative  Literature  at  Col- 
umbia.   Pp.  245.    Price,  $2. 

'87— JaoMS  Harvey  Robinson.  "Tbe  Mind  in 
the  Making;  tbe  Relation  of  Intelligence  to  So- 
cial Reform,**  Harper:  Our  savage  mind;  in- 
fluence of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  the  scientific  rev- 
olution ;  some  reflections  on  the  philosophy  of  re- 
pression ;  l>y  a  former  Professor  of  History  at  Col- 
uml.ia.  .T)     Price,  $2..S0. 

"89  -Frederick  Winthrop  Faxon,  editor.  ".\n- 
nual  Magazine  Subject-Index,  1920."  F.  W. 
Faxon  Co.,  83  Francis  St.,  Boston.  |15.  "The 
Dramatic  Index,  1920."   Price.  $7.50. 

719— Charles  Wsrren,  A.M.  *92,  "Tbe  Snprene 
Court  in  United  Stales  History,"  Little,  Brown:  .A 
narrative  of  tliat  section  of  .\merican  history  cm- 
nected  with  tbe  Supreme  Court;  by  a  fonner  A»- 
sistant  \ttorney  Ceneral  of  tbe  United  States. 
Three  volumes.   Price,  $18. 

m90-Cyrus  Adler,  '*Jacob  Henry  Sebiff." 
\merican  Jewish  Committee,  171  Madison  Ave  . 
New  York  City:  A  biographcal  skctcti,  reprinted 
from  the  American  Jewish  year  book.      Price  (.TSl 

Gr.  '90-91— Oliver  Hu.  kel,  "The  Habit  of 
Health;  How  to  Gain  and  Keep  It."  Crowell: 
Nine  essays  which  formerly  appeared  in  the  au- 
thor's larger  volume,  ''Mental  Medicine,"  pub- 
lished in  1909.   Price.  |1. 

'91— John  Foster  Bass,  LL.B.  '9-t.  with  anoAer» 
"America  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Europe^" 
Ronald  Press.   Pp.  861.   Price,  13. 

"92— William  Joseph  Long.  "How  Animab 
Talk,"  Harper.   Pp.  312.   Price.  $1.75. 

William  Dana  Oreutt,  The  Balance;  a 
Novel  (if  Today,"  Stokes:  The  labor  problem  as 
it  appears  in  a  story  of  contemporary  life.  Price, 
IL90. 

A.M.  •92  \ll.ert  Perry  Brigham.  "F«srnti.iK 
of  Gi-opraphy."  American  Book  Co.:  .\  manual 
for  teachers.    I'p  19H.    Price,  $.72. 

*93— Ralph  II.  Howies  A.M.  '96,  "Bob  !Ian«or. 
Tenderfoot."  1'.  ■nn  Pub.  Co.:  A  juvenil«  ston' 
begun  l>v  Mr.  Bowles,  and  cflmpleted  after  his 
death  by  Russell  G.  Carter,  16.  Pp.  223.  Price, 
$1.50. 
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93^DAvid  Saville  Muzxey.  "The  United  Sutet 
of  America,**  Ginn:   A  text  for  oollege  clute*. 

A  story  of  the  evolution  of  American  history;  by 
I  Professor  of  History  at  Barnard  College. 

^»-Ceorge  Parker  Winship,  A.M.  *«,  lib- 
rarian of  thf  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Collection, 
with  others,  "The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical 
S-(  irTy  of  America,"  L'liiversiiy  of  Chicago  Press. 

\.M.  '93— Hairy  Lyman  Koopman,  "The  Guer- 
don," Pf'-ton  &  Rounds  Press,  Providence,  R. 
L:  A  collection  of  short  poems.    Pp.  26.  Price, 

Div.  *93-94— Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  "The 
Honor  of  the  Church,"  Pilgrim  Press:  The 
dnuch  and  Its  place  in  the  world  today;  hf  the 

Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  Pp.  97.  Price. 
II.  "Lincoln,  the  Greatest  Man  of  the  Nine- 
teeath  Ontury,**  l^bunillan:  A  atudy  of  Uncoln 
and  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted  him  during 
his  adninistration,  together  with  stories  of  his 
tart  hi  handling  some  situations  of  the  war  days. 
Pp  77.     Price.  $1. 

•91— AUiert  Edward  Baihy.  The  Use  of  Art 
ia  Religious  Education,"  Abingdon  Press:  Art 
u  a  handmaid  to  religioit;  the  function  of  relig- 
i'»u*  art;  the  hero  in  art.  etc.;  by  a  Professor  of 
K<*ligif»us  Art  and  Archaeology  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Pp.  163.   Price.  $1.25. 

'•^l — 0>»en  Davis,  "The  Detour,"  Little,  Brown: 
.\  drama  of  a  woman's  never-dying  ambition  and 
Mpiratioii,  perfomed  in  New  York  last  year  and 
aov  printed  in  book  form.    Prirr,  ?1  >0. 

'M— Frederick  Clarke  Prescott,  "The  Poetic 
Mind,"  Macmillan:  The  snbjeets  of  poetry;  the 
primitive  minil;  the  unconscious  mind  in  poetry; 
poetic  madneas  and  katharsis,  etc.;  by  a  Professor 
of  English  at  Cornell. 

Ii.B.  '94— Frederick  Chamberlin,  Grad.  '09-10, 
"The  Private  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 
Dodd.  Mead:  Part  of  a  detailed  study  of  docu- 
fcenl*  relating  to  this  subject.    Price,  $5. 

Law  'M-^.WFrank  Morton  Todd.  '  The  History 
of  the  Exposition,"  Putnam:  The  official  history 
the  international  celebration  held  at  San 
KranciiK-o  in  191.'>  to  commemorate  the  disrovery 
of  the  Pacifk  Ocean  and  the  construction  of  the 
Ptaama  Canal.  Pp.  2,048.   Priee,  $30. 

^95— ^Tloratio  Willis  Dres<;rr.  A.^^.  "04,  Ph.D. 
"Spiritual  Health  and  Healdng,"  Crowell:  A 
pl«i  for  a  return  to  the  simple  beliefs  of  the 
earlv  Co^pf-I  writers,  and  a  summary-  of  the  forc- 
es from  Dr.  Quimby  to  the  most  recent  writers  of 
>'eir  Tbonght.   Pp.  314   Price,  $2. 

A.M.  "96— Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  "Sliak- 
spere,**  DnfieM:  A  life  of  Sliakspere  and  a  study 
•f  his  works.   Pp.  277.  Price.  $2.50. 

'97-Airti8  Burr  Bre.  se.  \.M.  '98,  "Psycholo- 
gy."  Scribner.    Pp.  4«2.    Price.  $2. 

"97— Frederick  Taylor  Lord,  M.D.  '00,  Instruc- 
tor in  Medicine,  '^Pnenmoiriat*'  Harvard  Univer- 
sity  Press:  Facta  about  pnenmonia,  with  angges- 


tions  lor  prevention  and  treatment,  in  non-tech* 
nical  tenna;  a  volume  in  the  'Harvard  Health 

Talks.    Pp.  69.    Price,  $1. 

'97 — Charles  Swain  Thomas,  editor,  "Story, 
Essay,  and  Verse,**  Atlantus  Monthly  Preaa:  libd* 
ern  prose  and  poetry  selected  from  the  AUuntie 
Monthly.   Price,  $1.50. 

"98 — Richard  T.  Fisher,  Director  of  the  Harvard 
Forc>t.  "\Linagem<  nt  of  the  Harvard  Forest,** 
Harvard  University  Press. 

'98 — EUery  C  Stowell,  "Intervention  in  Inter- 
national Law,**  John  Byrne  9t  Co.;  A  setting 
forth  of  the  occasions  when  a  state  is  justified 
in  employing  force  or  the  menace  of  force  to 
influence  the  condaci  of  another  state;  by  a  foim* 
er  Assistant  Prnfi  *s(ir  of  Tnt'-rnational  Law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.   Price,  $4. 

A3f.  *9B-€arl  Russell  Fish,  Ph.D.  <00,  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  U.  S.  History,"  Univer* 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Correspondence  Study  Depart- 
ment, Madison,  Wis.  Pirtee,  $.60. 

LL.B.  '98 — Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  **Inteni«tion- 
al  Law,"  Little,  Brown:  The  ,\merican  concep- 
tion of  international  law;  by  a  Professor  of  In- 
ternational l^w  at  Northwestern  University. 
Two  volumes.    Price,  $25. 

'99-Henry  M.  Rideoul,  "The  Winter  Bell," 
DufBeld:  A  story  of  a  woodsman  and  his  friends. 
Price.  $1.75. 

'00 — iDurant  Drake,  "America  Faces  the  Fu- 
turev**  Maemillan:  Liberty,  equaKty,  elideacy, 
patriotism.    Pp.  339.    Price.  $2.50. 

'00 — George  W,  Harrington,  "The  Garden  by 
the  Sea.**  Cofnhill  PiA.  Co.,  Boston;  A  volume 
of  verse.   I^.  98.    Price,  $1..50. 

'01— iLeon  Carroll  Marshall.  AJil  '02,  compiler. 
**Buune88  Administration,**  University  of  Chicago 
Press:  The  administration  of  personnel,  meas- 
uring aids  of  personnel  administration,  the  ad- 
ministration of  finance,  etc.    Pp.  919.    Price,  $4. 

*01 — Arthur  Pope.  Professor  of  Fine  Arts, 
"Tone  Relarions  in  Painting,"  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press.    Pp.  73.    Price.  $1..S0. 

Law  '01-02— M.  Douglas  Flattery,  "Three 
Plays."  VouT  .Seas  V.o.:  "Annie  I^urie,"  "The 
Subterfuge,"  and  "The  Conspirators,"  a  romantic 
comedy,  a  detective  play,  and  a  **crook**  play;  by 
the  vice-president  and  managing  director  oif  the 
Lowe's  Theatres  Co. 

X»-John  Haynes  Holmes,  S.T.B.  1M,  *^ew 
Churches  for  Old;  A  Pica  for  Community  Reli- 
gion," Dodd,  Mead:  The  collapse  of  the  churches: 
What  is  the  matter?;  Democracy;  Religion  out- 
side the  churches;  The  (Community  Chtuch;  Or- 
ganization, Message,  Work.    Price,  f2. 

A.M.  '02— Everett  Kimball.  Ph.D.  '04^  **Sute 
and  Municipal  Government  in  the  United  States,** 
(iinn:  The  constitutional  basis  of  state  govern- 
ment; the  political  system  of  tlie  states,  etc.;  by 
a  Professor  at  .Smith  CoIleg»'.  Pp.  581.    Price,  $3. 

Ph.D.  '02— W.  M.  SmaUwood,  "Man,>-the  Ani- 
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nil,**  MacmillaB:  A  popular  summary  embracing 

the  mo«t  r'Tf'Tit  diwovcric^  of  rtiddrrn  Molopical 
M-ience;  hy  a  Profess  ir  of  C()ni)iarali\i-  Anatomy 
at  Syracuse  Univprsitv.    Price,  $2.50. 

Law  '02^M— Jay  M.  Lee.  "The  ArtUleoman," 
Spencer  Priming  Co.,  Kan-^aB  Qty.  Mo.:  The  ex- 
perieneM  and  Irnprci^sions  of  the  129th  Field  Ar- 
tillny  darins  the  World  War,  lold  br  one  of  the 
line  oKceta,  a  fint  Ueuteonit,  wIm  wit  coiuuct* 
ed  with  that  outfit  from  its  orgainution  untU  it 
was  diacharged. 

103— Richard  WasMram  Child.  *The  Hands  of 
Hara."'  Dutton:  A  rmvi  l  r;iml)ining  tlie  plements 
of  revolutionary  Ruftsia,  spiritualism,  high  society, 
and  mystery.  Price,  tt. 

•03— Stuart  Dagprtt.  A.M  '04.  Ph.D  '06.  "His- 
tory of  the  Southern  Pacific,  "  Honald  Press.  Pp. 
470.   Price,  tS. 

\  M.  TB— Charlrs  Rick,  ts.-n  Allf-n.  "The  Fore- 
man and  His  Job,''  Lippinc(»ti:  A  handbook  for 
foKmen  and  for  leaders  of  foremen's  confer- 
ences; c()mj)aniiiii  volume  to  "Tlie  Instructor,  the 
Man.  and  the  Job.  '    Pp.  526.    Price  J3..S0. 

A.M.  '03— Jared  Sparks  Moor..  PhD.  '05, 
"The  Foundations  of  Psychology,"  Princeton 
University  Press: .  A  setting  forth  of  the  founds* 
tinns  of  psychology  as  a  science,  with  numerdus 
charts  and  diagrams;  by  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  Western  Reserve  University. 
Price,  $3. 

XM— Arthur  Davison  Fiche,  "Mr.  Faust,"  Frank 
Shay,  N.  Y.;  An  entirely  new  version  of  a  play 

\\ritten  some  years  ago.  reconstructed  for  stage 
production,  produced  at  the  Provincetown  Play- 
era*  Theatre  in  New  Y«rk.  P|».  62.  Prtoe^  $1.25. 

^M— Chan.!l.  r  R  Po«t.  A.M.  '0.5.  Ph.D.  '(W.  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Greek  and  of  Fine  Arts,  "A 
Histmry  of  European  and  American  Senlptiiie,** 
Harvard  University  Press:  The  first  general  his- 
tory of  sculpture  in  English,  describing  periods, 
countries,  and  individuals  in  the  evolution  of 
sculpture  from  the  early  Christian  period  to  the 
present  day.  Two  volumes.  Price,  $15. 

LL.B.  "04— Donald  Randall  Richberg,  "A  Man 
of  Purpose,"  Crowell :  ,A  novel  in  which  the  hero 
wages  a  relentless  fight  against  certain  vested  In- 
terests.    Pri.  r.  $1.7'). 

X)5— Isaiah  Bowoian,  "The  New  World;  Prob- 
lems in  Pofitieal  Geography,"  World  Book  Co., 
Yonlccrfs,  \.  v.;  l>y  the  IMrector  of  (he  Aoerican 
Geographical  Society. 

DS— Claude  Carlos  Washburn.  The  Lonely 

Warrior."  Harcourt.  Brace:  The  slorv  of  a  lonely, 
discouraged  young  man,  wiio.  after  two  years  in 
chrOian  life,  is  fighting  again-t  unrest  to  find  a 
decent  way  of  adjustment.    Pp.  31,S.    Prirp  «2 

.A.M.  '05 — John  Calvin  Metcalf.  ".Ain.  rii  an  Lit- 
eraiuri."  Johnson  Pub.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.:  By 
a  Professor  at  Richmond  College.  Pp.  444 
Pmce,  $1.36. 

LUB.  XIS— Charles  E.  Chapman.  "A  History  «r 


California;  The  Spanish  Period,**  Maemillan:  An 
authoritative,  popular  histoqr  nf  n  Mounitfe 

period.    Price.  $4. 

'06  Hcniiril<  \^  illem  van  Loon,  Jr.,  "The  Story 
of  Mankind,"  B«>ni  &  Liveright:  \  survey  of 
world  history;  hy  the  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 
in  \ntioch  C^olicc:.-. 

'06--Denys  Peter  Myers,  "Msnual  of  Collec- 
tions of  Treaties  and  Collections  Relating  to 
Treaties."  Harvard  Unlvenity  Press.  Pp.  685. 
Price,  $7.S0. 

Grad.  *064)9^.  Addington  Bruce.  **Dattid 

Boone  and  tli.'  \^  ilderness  Road,"  Maemillan:  .A 
reprint  of  a  familiar  book  by  the  author  <»f  '^he 
Bemance  of  .American  Espanrion.**    I^.  349. 

Price.  $1.75. 

.A.M.  07^Jay  William  Hudson,  Ph.D.  '06. 
"Abbe  Pierre,"  .Appl^um:  A  novel  of  today  in  the 
land  of  (;a<r..nv.    Pp.  351.    Price,  |2. 

A.M.  "O?  -Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder,  Ph.D,  09, 
"The  English  of  Business,**  Hamrart,  Brace.  Pp. 

262.    Price.  $1. 

"08 — F.  C  Bradford,  with  two  others.  "Funda. 
menuls  of  Fruit  Production,"  McGraw-Hill:  .\ 
new  volume  in  the  *'Agrioultnnd-Biolofical  Se- 
ries." 

"06 — Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Jr.,  with  his 
father,  "We  of  SteeC  Grosaet  k  Dnnlap.  Pf. 
396.  Price,  $.75. 

"06— 'Eliot  Harlow  Robinson,  LL.B.  '10,  "Smil- 
ing Pass,"  Page  Co.,  Boston:  A  further  account 
of  the  career  of  "Sndea,**  a  "Bose  of  the  Cttmhe^ 
lands"  story.    Pp.  389.    Price,  11.90. 

"OB — Randolph  Norris  Shreve,  "Dyes  Classified 
by  Intermediates.**  The  Chemical  Catdog  Co., 
New  York.    Pp.  631.    Price,  $10. 

.A.M.  "08— Benjamin  Griffith  Brawley,  "The  Ne- 
gro in  Literature  and  Art  in  the  United  SUltca,* 
Duffiel.I.    Pt>-  197-    Price,  $1.50. 

A.M.  08— Robert  Elihu  Stauffer,  editor,  "The 
American  Spirit  in  the  Writings  of  Americans  of 
Foreign  Birth,"  Christopher  Publishing  Hoose, 
Boston:  Selections  from  writings  of  Fdix  Adler, 
Mary  Antin,  Edward  Bok.  Otto  H.  Kdm,  Csri 
Schun,  etc  Rraoe,  $2. 

Ph.l>.  "OB— CdwanI  Kemper  Brosdus,  *Tbe 
Laureateship :  A  .*%tudy  of  the  n(!ii  ,^  of  Poet  Lsu- 
reate  in  England,  with  Some  Account  of  the 
Poets.**  Oxford  Unhrerrfty  Press.  Pp.  2«L 
Price.  $5.65. 

PkD.  Oa— Barry  H.  Cerf,  "Beginning  Freoch,' 
Holt:  A  test>boolc  reused  fran  a  previotts  editisn. 
Price,  $1.40. 

'09— RolM-rt  Swas.  y.  '  Kcn<iaU's  Sister."  IittI^ 
Brown:  .A  novel  of  old  Boston  society  and  the 
ne^ly  rich.    Price.  $1.75. 

Grad.  "09-10 — Eugene  Watson  Burlinpame. 
translator,  "Buddhist  Legends,"  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press:  Translated  from  the  original  Pali 
text  of  the  Dhammapada.  Three  volumes.  Price, 
$1S. 
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10-  lsaae  Ooldberg.  A.M.  11,  Ph.D.  12.  trana- 
lalor,  "Plays  of  the  Ilalian  Theatre,"  Luce:  One- 
•ct  contemporary  ilriim;i  iiy  Verga,  Pirandello, 
Morselli,  and  Lopez.  I'p  202.  Price.  $2.  'The 
Haunted  Inn,"  by  Perez  Hirschbein,  Luce:  A 
drama,  aometimea  known  aa  "The  Idle  Inn," 
tranalaled  from  the  Yiddish.  Pp.  1(3.  Ptice,  12. 

'10  Walter  Lippmann,  "Public  Ofunioil,**  HlT- 
court,  Urace:  A  study  of  the  force  which  governs 
politica  and  fecial  relations.  Price,  H7S. 

*10— Henry  Thema-  St  hnittkiml.  editor.  "The 
Poets  of  the  Fkalure,"  Stratford  Co.,  Boston:  .\ 
eollccllon  of  125  pocnw  tepreseDtlng  sixty'oight 

colleges  in  America.    Pp.  220.    Price,  I2.2.S. 

AM.  '10 — James  Cloyd  liowman.  "On  the  Dcs 
Moines,"  Comhill  Pub.  Co.,  Boston:  A  volume  o( 
verse.    Pp.  118.    Price.  I1..50. 

'11 — Kenneth  Macgowan.  "The  Tln  atre  of  Tn 
mOROfir,**  Bool  A  Liveright:   New    manners  of 
Stage  setting  and  playwrighting;  by  the  dramatic 
editor  of  the  New  York  Globe.    Pp.  302.  Price, 
$5, 

11—  Lester  Harold  Washburn,  LLB.  14,  with 
another,  "Blue  Sky  I^ws,"  Clark  Boardman  Co., 
N.  Y.:  Analytical  treatment  i»f  all  the  "blue  sky" 
laws  of  the  U.  S.  relating  to  the  sale  of  securities, 
together  with  a  complete  text  of  these  laws.  Pp. 
471.    Price.  %7.^0. 

A.M.  'll-^rthur  Edward  R.  Boak,  Ph.D.  '14. 
"A  History  of  Rome  to  565  .^.D.,**  MaemiUan:  A 
Kork  liy  a  Prufessdr  of  Vncirn;  Hi'*t<iry  at  the 
Lniversity  uf  Michigan.    Pp.  444.    Price,  $3.25. 

*12— fdward  Joseph  Harrington  O'Brien.  *'Dis- 

lant  Music,"  Small,  Maynard:  .\  volume  of  verse. 
Pp.  75.  Price.  11.50.  "The  Best  Short  Stories 
of  1921."  Small,  Maynard:  Twenty  storie*)  by 
wr-ll  knuwn  American  atilhor*.  selected  by  Mr. 
O  Btien.    Pp.  nOfi.    Price.  |2. 

Ph.D,  12  Xiart.  r  (,..dwin  Woodson,  "The  His- 
tory of  the  .Negro  Church,"  Associated  Publish* 
rrr,  Washington,  D.  C    Price,  $2. 

Cra.l.  '1 2- la— Sheldon  Cheney.  ".Modern  Art 
and  the  Theatre,"  Sleepy  Hollow  Presa,  Scar- 
horough>on>Hudson.  N.  Y.;  Notes  on  certain  ap> 
pri>a<  lit-<i  to  a  new  art  of  the  stage,  with  refer- 
ence to  parallel  developments  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture^  and  Ihe  otfier  arts.  Price.  91  JO. 

'1.3 — Samuel  \.  Flint.  Jr.  "Little  Theatre 
Claaaica,  Vol.  IV,"  Little,  Brown:  A  new  volume 
in  a  famHIar  series,  containing  four  plays,  a 

Mohammedan  pasnion  play,  an  Imlian  lovr-tale. 
a  Restoration  tragedy,  and  a  Shrovetide  farce. 
Price,  $2. 

'13 — -Harold  F.  -Siearn*.  editor,  "Civilization  in 
the  United  State**."  Harcourt,  Brace:  An 
organized  effort  to  pre>-erit  tlu-  pr(d>lem  of  Araeri- 
ran  civilization  tixlas  throiipli  the  nifdiurn  of 
like-minded  people.  The  following  Harxanl  men 
contribnte  paper*  to  it:  ".|oi)rnali>»m"  by  John 
Macy.  '99;  "The  Uw"  by  Zechariah  Chafer.  Jr.. 
LLB.  *13;  "Education"  by  Robert  Morss  Lovelt, 


'92;  ".Scholarship  and  Oiticism  '  by  J.  K.  Spin- 
garn,  Grad.  '9.S-96;  "School  an<l  College  Life"  by 
Clarence  Britten,  '10;  "The  Intellectual  Life" 
by  Harold  E.  Stearns,  '13;  "Philo«)phy"  by  Har- 
old Chapman  Brown,  PhJ).  '03;  '*The  Literary 
Life"  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  08;  "Poetry"  by 
Conrad  Aiken.  '11;  "History"  by  H.  W.  van 
Loun.  '06;  ami  "Nerves"  by  AMred  B.  KiMtuer, 
*08.  Pp.  577.  Price,  $5. 
Crad.  n3-14-Joiiii  M^.  Wibon.  *^  Labor 

\fov(-meiit  ami  the  ("liurch."  StrMtfurd  Co.  Ho*- 
ton:  The  incarnation  and  human  brotherhood; 
the  atonement  and  Aa  wiloii  wfMkf  idlglaB  and 
the  workinpman.    Pp.  73.    Price,  $1.50. 

Grad.  '14-l.S — John  Van  Alystyne  Weaver,  Jr., 
**Margey  Wins  the  Came."  Knopf:  The  story  of 
\meriran  social  life  and  how  a  "wallflower" 
finally  "found  herselL"    Pp.  110.    Price,  $1.50. 

"ir>  John  P.  Marquand,  "Tlu-  1  ii--peakable 
Gentleman."  Scribncr's:  A  romantic  novel  by  the 
author  of  "The  Right  That  Failed, "  "Only  a  Few 
of  I  .  Lefi.  and  "Eight  MUlloa  Bubbles."  Ppu 
265.   Price,  11.75. 

Ph.D.  'LS— Kenneth  Colegrove.  "Ameidcan  Citi- 
zens and  the.ir  Government,"  Abingdon  Press: 
The  National  and  State  constitutions;  citisenslup 
and  suffrage;  tendencies  In  the  development  of 
our  country.    Pp.  33.3.    Pri( f,  $17!) 

'16 — Russell  Gordon  Carter,  "Bob  Hanson.  Ten- 
derfoot,** Ptan  Pd*.  Co.:  A  juvenile  atory  begn 
by  the  late  Ralph  H.  Bowles,  "93,  and  completed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  Carter.  Pp.  223.  Price, 
11.50.  **Bab  ffanson.  Scout."  Penn  Pub.  Co.:  A 
second  volume  in  the  BA  HansoQ  aerlea.  Pp- 
224   Pri<e,  $1.50. 

'16— John  Dos  Passos,  Jr.,  "Rosinante  to  the 
Kiuol  \'rain."  Dor.ui:  K-^^Kiys  on  the  art,  poetry, 
literatuie,  and  politirs  of  .Spain.  Pp.  2JJ).  Price, 
12. 

'16— Sidney  Howard*  "Swords."  Doran:  A 
drama.    Price,  II.SO. 

•16— KoJK-rt  Nathan,  "Youth  Gmw^  01.1. '  \I(  - 
Bride:  A  book  of  poems»  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
form  the  spiritual  and  emotloaal  autobiography 

of  a  young  man     Pp.  54.    Price,  $1..S0. 

'17 — ^James  W.  D.  Seymour,  editor,  "Memorial 
Volume  of  the  American  Field  Sendee,**  Ametv 
on  Field  Service,  SO  Sute  St.,  Boston.  V9.  261. 
Price,  13. 

Grad.  17-18— Marcua  Lee  Hansen,  "Welfare 
Work  in  Iowa."  Iowa  Slate  Historical  Society, 
Iowa  City,  la.:  A  supplementary  volume  to  "Wel- 
fare Camprigns  in  Iowa**  whhsh  was  published 

in  1920. 

Ph.D.  'IH  Alwin  Thaler,  ".Shakspeie  to  Sheri- 
dan: A  Book  About  the  Theatre  of  Yesterrlav  and 
Today."  Harvard  I  niverHily  Pres.-*:  Old  l.ampii 
for  New;  The  Playwrights;  The  Players;  The 
Managers;  The  Theatres  and  The  Court;  The 
Rates  of  .Admission  in  the  Elizabethan  Theatre, 
etc.    Price,  iS. 
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'19^arris  Addm  lenkim,  "The  Braceprdle," 

L)ppmci>:t:  A  tale  ol  London  in  the  d«y*  «l  WU- 
liam  of  Orange.   Pp.  311.   Price,  $2. 

M.B..A.  70— Donald  Kirk  David.  Assistant  Dean 
of  th<-  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Assistant  Professor  of  Market- 
in»;.  "Retail  Stora  Maoageiiient  PnUems,"  Shew: 
The  management  problems  of  a  retail  store, 
which  erise  in  shaping  its  merchandise  and  non- 
meicluuidise  policies,  set  forth  through  the  **OBie** 
•rstem.    Pp.  1.0.TO.    Price,  $6.75. 

"Letters  and  Journals  of  Thomas  Wentwortfa 
Higginson."  edited  by  Mary  Thacher  HiggilMon. 
Houghton  Mifflin:  Thongfats  and  experience*  of 
a  memlier  of  th«  Hanwrd  cleat  of  1841,  at  home, 

abro/ul.  nn  \hr  Civil  \^'ar  batllr  field,  at  NewpOTt 

in  the  aiztiea,  and  Cambridge.  Price,  |4. 
MtltoB  JoaeiA  Roaenao,   AJl  (Ilott.)  *14, 

Charles  Wilder  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene  at  Harvard,  "Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,"  Afipleion;  With  odier  efaaptere  on 

allied  topics  hv  George  C.  Whipple,  John  W. 
Trask,  and  Thoma.s  W.  Salmon.  Pp.  1,567. 
Price,  $10. 

Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  late  Mollis  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Har- 
vard, "Collected  Papers  on  Aoouaticv,'*  Hairard 
University  Press:  A  poatlnunoua  volume.  Pp. 
2T9.   Price,  $4. 

Maurice  M.  C.  J.  de  Wulf,  Professor  of  Philo* 
ophy  at  Harvard,  "Philosophy  and  Civiliution  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  Princeton  University  Press: 
Simey  of  the  civilization  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  conception  of  human  progress,  etc.  Pp.  313. 
Pi^ee,  13. 

Kirsnpp  I  ake.  Winn  Professor  of  Errlrsianiiral 
History  at  Harvard,  "Landmarks  in  the  History 
of  Earty  Christianity,"  MaemiVlan.    Pp.  113. 

Price.  $1.25. 

.Maurice  CauUery,  French  Exchange  Profe8«or 
in  191M«.  "Univenltiea  and  Seienrifie  Life  in 

America."  Harvard  I  University  Press:  .\  study  of 
American  universities  and  the  opportunities  for 
scientific  virork  in  this  country.  Translated  hf 
Professor  J.  H.  Woods  of  the  Philosophical  De- 
partment and  Emmet  Russell,  '14.  Pp.  265. 
Price,  S2.S0. 

GLEE  CLUB  SONGS  FOR  SALE 

The  Harvard  Glee  Cluh  will  take  orders  for 
the  following  songs  which  have  recently  been 
published:  "My  Bonny  l-as.s,"  "Spread  Your 
Wings,"  "Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying,"  "Has 
Sorrow  Thy  Young  Da>-s  Shaded,**  "Lo.  Now  a 
Ro«i  ."  "Ill  I>iil(  i  lubito,"  and  ".Matrona  I^ively 
Maiden."  These  wngs  are  sung  by  the  Glee 
Qub  in  its  various  concerts,  and  have  hwn  pnh- 

li^lu'l.  through  tlie  initiative  of  Dr.  Davison. 
They  are  not  published  in  a  volume,  but  separ- 
ately in  aheet  form. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

"Guy  Hamilton  Scull,"  by  Heniy  Ji^  Case. 

DulBeld  &  Co,  New  York  City. 

Between  1898,  when  he  graduated  from 
Hanrard  College,  and  1920,  wben  he  died 

after  an  illness  of  three  days,  Goy  Hamil* 
ton  Scull  parked  his  life  with  extraordin- 
ary adventure  and  service.    Both  began 
hot  on  the  heels  of  his  years  in  Cambridge. 
Although  his  claaa  had  choaen  him  to  de> 
liver  the  poem  on  Class  Day,  no  poem  was 
delivered  that  year.    For  after  the  last 
night  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  play,  Scull 
had  slipped  out  of  Cambridge  to  j<Mn 
the  Rough  Riders  at  San  Antonio.   In  the 
years  that  followed  he  served  as  corres- 
pondent for  several  American  newspapers 
in  the  Boer  War,  was  at  Veneiuda  for 
CoUier'M  in  1901,  in  the  Balkans  in  1903, 
in  Manchuria  for  Harper's  and  several 
newspapers  in  1901-05,  in  Russia  in  VXK). 
joined  an  expedition  to  the  Caribbean  in 
1908  to  search  for  simken  Spanish  treas- 
ure when  the  ship  on  which  the  party  sail 
ed  was  dismastetl  and  almost  mmpletelv 
wrecked  hy  hurricane,  served  on  the  New 
York  Police  force  in  1908-09  as  assistant 
to   the   Deputy  Conuniasioner,  Arthur 
Woods,  '92,  joined  in  1910  an  expedition 
to  British  Fast  Africa  to  lasso  lions,  rhin- 
oceros, and  other  big  game,  investigated 
conditions  along  the  Mexican  Border  for 
the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  in  1911, 
served  as  Inspector  General  and  Instructor 
of  Police  at  Nicaragua  in  1912,  as  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  in  New  York  from 
1914  to  1917,  and  as  an  Intelligenoe  offi- 
cer in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  during  the  World  \^'ar.  He 
was  by  nature  a  mild-mannered,  quiet,  un- 
assuming, and  genial  fellow,  attractive,  and 
of  high  principles.  This  book,  which  tells 
the  story  of  his  life,  is  made  up  largely  of 
accounts  written  hy  Scull's  associates  on 
his  various  expeditions.    It  is  unevenly 
written  and  has  little  valoe  beyond  its  en* 
thusiastic  record  of  a  high-pildied  life. 

riie  Unspeakable  GendeOMUi,"  by  John  ?. 
Marquand,  'IS.  Charles  Scribner's  Sooa.  iNev 
York. 

While  most  of  the  contemporary  yoadh 
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ful  litterateurs  fulniinatp  in  pseudo-decad- 
ent novels,  at  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
Mr.  Marquand  writes  a  story  entirely  for 
its  own  sske.  *Tlie  Unspeakable  Gentle- 
man" concerns  a  villainous  father,  who,  in 
the  day  of  laces,  rufllcsi.  smallclothes, 
swords,  and  single-shut  pistols,  dches  not 
only  his  indignant  neighlx>r8  but  also  Na« 
polecKD  Bonaparte  and  France.  After  257 
pages  of  attacks,  counter-attacks,  pistol- 
shots,  glasses  of  wine,  mugs  of  rum,  and 
polite  speeches,  he  turns  out  to  be,  in  the 
words  of  his  son,  *'a  very  brave  and  up- 
right gentleman.**  The  mockery  of  Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire  colors  his  genteel  manip- 
ulation of  enemies;  the  romance  of  Cyrano 
has  not  been  sung  in  vain.  The  story  is 
told  by  the  scornful  and  heroic  son  of  this 
^^unspeakable  gentleman."  And  Madem- 
oiselle! The  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de 
Blanzy,  who  is  not  distressed  by  duells  or 
by  riding  a  horse  through  the  blackness 
of  a  dark  night  or  by  clambering  up  a  sea 
ladder  to  the  deck  of  a  frigate  tossing 
wildly  in  a  wild  sea — completes  this  ro- 
mance. 

Mr.  Marquand  has  set  this  tale  in  his 
own  Newhuryport  in  the  time  when  men 
were  saying  the  town  would  be  one  day  a 
great  seaport.  He  does  not  always  catch 
the  spirit  of  swash^Inidding  romance  vrith- 
out  laboring  for  it.  The  dialogue  does 
not  always  ring  true,  and  sometirtie?.  ad- 
ventures come  more  rapidly  than  his  trif- 
ling fable  can  well  sustain.  But  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  **ttnspeakable  gentle- 
man "  when  angry  enemies  break  through 
the  doors  of  his  house  is  sufficiently  en- 
tertaining in  itself. 

"Rosinuite  to  the  Road  Again,"  by  John  Dos 
PasMs.  '16.  George  H.  Doran  CoL,  New  YeriL 

Even  the  most  contentious  readers  of 
Mr.  Dos  Passos's  "Three  Soldiers"  were 
neither  blind  nor  deaf  to  his  supple  and 
picturesque  style  and  its  responsiveness 
to  delicate  impressions.  His  newest  vol- 
ume, "Rosinante  to  llie  Road  Again."  es- 
says on  contemporary  Spain,  is  one  in 
which  the  beauty  of  the  style  is  not  chal- 
lenged by  the  sweep  of  a  story.  Here  Mr. 
Dos  Passoa  journeys  informally  through 


Spain,  sipping  heer  and  wine  at  rafes, 
spending  the  night  in  remote  inns,  talking 
with  chimoe  companions  on  d»  high  road, 
exploring  crooked,  narrow  streets,  and 

bringing  his  quiet  adventures  within  the 
compass  of  his  volume  in  a  style  which 
responds  alike  to  colors,  sounds,  and 
odors. 

So  "Rosinanto**  would  be  worth  reading 
for  its  flavor,  even  though  Mr.  Dos  Passos 
had  not  ballasted  it  with  talk  of  the  Span- 
ish temperament  and  point  of  view  as  he 
found  them  in  hfs  travels,  with  specula- 
tion as  to  the  fortunrp  of  Spain  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  with  criticism  of  and  information 
about  Pio  Baroja,  Biasco  Ibaiiez,  Antonio 
Machado,  Juan  Maragall,  Jacinto  Beoa< 
vente,  and  especially  vivid  chapters  on 
Madrid,  Cordova,  and  Toledo.  Both 
"Three  Soldiers"  and  "Rosinante"  prove 
Mr.  Dos  Passos  to  be  a  serious  literary  ar- 
tist, and  an  accomplished  one  as  well. 

AN  EDITORIAL  ODYSSEY 
Editors  are  so  traditionally  a  sessile 
and  sedentary  race  that  it  is  difficult 
to  c<»ceive  a  member  of  the  group 
adventuring  abroad,  crossing  continents, 
and  producing  his  books  in  different  coun- 
tries hundreds  of  miles  apart.  But  a  Har- 
vard man  of  the  class  of  *97,  William  B. 
Parker,  has  been  engaged  on  an  editorial 
task  that  has  been  anything  hut  sheltered 
or  sedentary,  one  that  has  carried  him  20,- 
000  miles  and  led  him  through  seven  of  the 
Jjatin  American  republics.  He  has  brought 
out  books  in  Lima,  the  old  Spanish  cap- 
ital of  South  America,  in  Santiago  de 
Ciiile,  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and, 
carrying  the  uniinished  manuscript  across 
two  oceans,  has  issued  the  latest  volume  in 
London. 

The  Hispanic  Societv  of  Amerira,  of 
which  the  president  and  founder  is  Archer 
M.  Huntington,  A.M.  (Hon.)  *CM^  has  had 
for  one  of  its  objects  since  its  foundation 
to  further  good  relalion'i  between  the 
United  .States  and  the  Hispanic  republics. 
In  pursuance  of  this  aim  it  commissioned 
Mr.  Parker  in  1918  to  visit  the  republics 
of  Hispanic  origin,  there  to  write  and  pub- 
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libli  the  lives  uf  llteir  representative,  liv- 
ing men.  There  was  to  be  a  book  for  each 
country,  whirh  might  later  b(  <  umMned 
into  a  single  volume.  rom{)arahlc  to  a 
Who's  Who  of  Soutli  America,  and  the 
whole  would  form  die  first  ttep  in  an  adi^ 
quate  and  competent  Dictionary  of  His- 
panic I>iopraphv. 

Under  the  comniissioH  him.  Mr. 

Parker  went  to  Cuba.  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  writ- 
ing in  every  country  the  liv^  of  its  repre- 
sentative men.  and  women,  and.  except 
where  conditions  made  it  impracticable, 
publishing  the  book  on  the  spot. 

The  task  was  expected  to  be  arduous  and 
difficult — most  of  those  who  knew  of  it 
predicted  its  failure-  and  in  fart  it 
proved  as  difficult  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  every  country  the  work  had  to  be 
organized  afresh,  for  it  would  have  been 
often  inexpedient  to  take  ii  sMTftary  from 
another  country  (consider  taking  a  Peru- 
vian secretary  to  Chile!);  there  was  the 
language:  every  biography,  after  being 
prepared  in  Spanish  and  verified,  had  to 
be  put  into  F.nf.'lish:  there  was  the  print- 
ing: no  printer  wanted  to  undertake  so 
long  a  book  in  English,  and  no  printer  in 
any  country  could  match  the  types;  no- 
hodv  could  read  the  proofs:  as  many  as 
twelve  proofs  of  some  pages  had  to  be 
read:  there  was  the  collection  of  material: 
everybody  was  suspicious,  and  thus  the 
mere  assembling  of  the  data  required  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  interviews  and  thousands 
of  letters. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction was  phenomenal.  The  eight  vol* 

nme<*.  itlicrf  nrf  two  volnme^  devoted  to 
the  Ar<;rntines  I  which  range  from  -VM)  to 
68)'  pages  each,  were  produced  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  three  volumes  a  year.  **Cubans  of 
Today."  the  model  volume,  appeared  in 
New  York  in  Mav.  lOl'h  "Peruvians  of 
Today''  appeared  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  the 
following  October;  **Boliv{ans  of  Today*' 
was  issued  in  Santiago.  Chile,  in  March. 
1920;  "Chileans  of  Toda\"  also  appeared 
in  Santiago  in  .May.  1*^20;  "Argentines  of 
Today"  (2  vols.)  was  published  in  Buenos 


Aires  in  October,  1920;  "Paraguayans  of 
Today**  appeared  in  Buenos  Aires  in  Nov- 
ember, 1920.  and  '^Uruguayans  of  Today,** 
readv  in  1921.  was  printed  in  London  in 
January,  1922. 

T|ie  books  are  sometimes  called  **Who*s 
Who  of  the  South  American  Republics^ 
and  they  serve  that  purpose.  They  contain 
ahoiil  the  same  proportion  of  names  to  the 
total  population  as  our  own  "Who's  W  ho^ 
ami  give  rather  fuller  detail.  They  are 
written  without  abbreviations,  being  gen- 
uine "lives."  on  a  small  scale,  and  are  in 
many  cases  accompanied  by  portraits; 
Argentines  of  Today,**  for  example,  con- 
tains 448  biographies  and  184  portraits, 
while  "l'riigua\ans  of  Todav."  the  latest 
volume,  contains  207  biographies  and  95 
portraits. 

TO  REBU1U>  THE  LOUVAIN  LIBRAIIY 

The  students  in  Harvard  University  are 
trvini;  to  raisf*  among  thenisdv«*s  S.^.<KK), 
the  quota  which  has  been  hxed  for  Har- 
vard in  the  movement  to  obtain  SI  ,000,- 
000  from  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  rcldiilding  the  Louvain  Univer- 
sity Library,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
war.  About  700  colleges  and  sdioob  will 
take  part  in  the  campaign. 

Subscription.'-  arc  not  coming  in  as  fast 
as  was  expet  ted.  and  the  Harvard  mana- 
gers are  not  certain  that  Harvard  will  pro- 
vide its  assignment  unless  some  of  the 
graduates  help.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin 
who  carr  to  give  for  this  object  are  asked 
to  send  their  subscriptions — only  small 
amounts  are  desired— -to  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Whidden,  14  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

PROFESSOR  BORING  AT  HARVARD 

Pri>f»»y«<>r  Edwin  G.  Borinic  of  Clark  University 
will  come  to  Hart-ard  next  autumn  as  Aasociate 
ProfesMir  of  Psychalofty.  fnftmm  Boring  grs4- 
ii.itrd  fr<nn  (!ornrII  in  1908,  took  the  HeprPf"  of 
Ma»ter  o(  ArU  in  1912,  and  that  of  Doctor  of 
Philoaoiiliy  in  1914.  at  the  Mune  oniveTUtT.  and 
rrjnainerl  there  a^s  instructor  in  psychology  until 
1918.  During  tht-  war  hr  srrved  as  captain  in  the 
jjsycholofriral  service  of  the  Army.  Since  1919  hn 
ha>  Professor  of  Experimental  P«)rcboi«f)r 

at  Clark  I  niver!>ity. 
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Harvard  College  in  the  Late  Sixties 

By  Charlw  Almy,  72,  LLB.  76. 


II  is  interf'sting  to  compare  the  slim 
magenta  Cntalogue  of  the  College  for 
1868-9  with  the  impressively  robust 
crimaoii  volume  for  1921-2.  In  1868 
there  were  529  students  in  the  College 
proper  and  S21  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  University,  making  a  total  of  1,050. 
In  1921  there  were  2,678  students  in  the 
College,  and  in  other  departments,  in- 
cluding the  Slimmer  Sehool.  5.402,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  8.080.  In  1868  there  were 
twice  as  many  in  the  Medical  School  as 
in  the  Law  School  and  this  ratio  was  al- 
most exactly  reversed  in  1921.  In  1868 
there  were  five  "Resident  Graduates," 
while  in  1921  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  alone  diere  were  582, 
and  in  addition  to  these  the  students  in 
nearly  all  of  the  Professiimal  Schools 
have  a  rollege  degree. 

The  teaching  force  lias  made  a  better 
growth.  In  1868  there  were  23  teachers 
in  the  College,  being  one  to  every  23  stu- 
drnt^:  and  in  the  entire  University  there 
were  63  teachers,  or  one  to  about  16  1-2 
students.  In  1921  there  were  9S7  teach- 
ers  in  the  University,  or  one  to  about  64-3 
students,  not  including  the  Summer  School. 
The  list  of  "Offirers  of  Instruction  and 
Administration"  now  hlls  62  pages  of  the 
Catalogue  which  is  not  far  from  the  en- 
tire siae  of  that  of  1868.  Thomas  Hill 
was  then  Prcsidfiit.  followed  l>v  an  in- 
terregnum before  the  election  of  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  was  looked  upon  with  doubt 
and  suspicion  by  the  undergraduates. 
They  had  not  yet  got  to  know,  admire,  and 
love  him. 

The  boy  of  1868  would  hardly  recog- 
nize the  College  of  today.  In  the  Yard, 
Grays  was  the  latest  building,  and  Thayer 
did  not  exist  until  1870.  Matthews  and 
Weld  were  not  even  tlmuglit  of.  Back  of 
University  and  the  Chapel  was  an  un- 
known wilderness  rarely  visited  for  any 


purpose,  and  the  only  part  of  the  Yard 
known  to  the  undergraduate  was  the  quad- 
rangle bounded  by  Holworthy  on  the 
North,  University  on  the  East,  Grays  on 
the  South,  and  Massachusetts.  Harvard, 
Mollis,  and  Stoughton  on  the  ^Vst.  In 
the  Yard,  and,  indeed,  in  much  of  Cam- 
bridge, there  were  only  dirt  paths,  which 
in  the  spring,  or  after  any  serious  rain, 
were  inrredibly  muddy,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  pet  ah»»ut  without  rubber 
bouts  or  high  leather  boots,  which  were 
much  worn.  The  great  scientiSc  muaeuma 
had  hardly  begun  to  exist,  and  there  was 
little  outside  of  the  Yard  except  Coll«»ge 
House  and  the  old  Gymnasium,  later  the 
Germanic  Museum,  vdiich  even  then  was 
entirely  inadequate.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions were  almost  entirely  in  Harvard, 
University.  Holden  Chapel,  and  the  lower 
floor  of  Massachusetts.  The  upper  floors 
of  Masaachuselts  were  still  used  as  dormi- 
tories. 

Many  of  the  students  at  that  time  had 
rooms  in  private  houses,  and  the  nearest 
approadi  to  a  **Go\d  Coast**  was  in  Hol- 
yoke  House,  then  recently  built.  The  great 
mass  of  students  lived  in  the  Yard  or  in 
College  House  under  conditions  of  ex- 
treme simplicity,  preference  in  choice  de- 
pending on  rank  in  scholarship.  In  Hol- 
worthy earh  student  had  his  own  bed- 
room, and  in  Cravs  each  room  had  an  al- 
cove in  which  tlte  bed  could  be  placed,  but 
in  the  other  dormitories  two  men  usually 
had  one  room  in  which  they  were  sup* 
posed  to  live  and  sleep  and  study  together. 
On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  dark 
closet  to  hold  coal  or  wood,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  light  closet  just  large  enoufrfi 
for  a  wash  stand.  The  only  heat  was  f rom 
a  small  ^rate.  and  the  halls  were  entirely 
unhealed.  Hut  water  could  be  had  only 
by  heating  it  in  a  saucepan  precariously 
balanced  on  the  grate,  with  frequent  dis> 
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astrous  results,  but  part  of  the  chill  could 
be  taken  off  in  a  tin  box  made  to  stand  on 
the  mantel  over  the  grate.  There  were  no 

toilet  facilities  and  no  running  water  in 
anv  of  thf-  liiiildiiips  and  the  student  was 
exfieited  at  ni^ht  lu  fill  his  pail  at  the 
college  pump  in  the  Yard  and  take  it  to 
his  room.  There  were  no  baths  accessible 
to  those  who  lived  in  tliese  dorniitories 
and  they  had  to  content  themselves  with 
the  old  fashioned  tin  hat  tub,  to  be  filled 
laboriously  with  water  brought  by  hand 
from  outside.  It  is  very  probable  that, 
especially  in  winter,  the  students  looked 
cleaner  than  they  really  were.  A  good 
many  of  them  employed  a  man  to  bring 
water  and  make  fires,  but  the  majority 
did  their  own  work.  When  the  thermome- 
ter reached  zero  the  pleasure  of  petting  up 
and  building  a  fire  in  tiie  morning  was 
almost  negligible.  There  were  none  of 
the  luxuries  and  few  of  the  things 
which  now  are  considered  necessary.  The 
poorest  tenement  house  in  the  city  today 
has  more  conveniences  than  the  Collie 
dormitories  of  1868. 

It  was  a  simple  life  and  the  cost  was 
correspondinply  lijiht.  The  College  Cata- 
logue of  that  year  gave  an  estimate  of  the 
necessary  expense  of  an  undeignduate  for 
a  year  as  follows: 

InBtruction,  Library,  Loolara  Roanii 

Gymnasjum,  etc.,  1104 
R6iit  snd  care  of  room  In  tlie  CoH^ 

building  (avrrage,  with  chum),  30 

Board  for  38  weeks,            from  $152  to  304 

Text  Bookib  16 

Sp«cial  RepailB,                   from      1  to  2 

Total,                             from  $273  to  H56 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  a  father  of 
a  boy  now  in  College  to  think  that  in  1868 
the  G>llege  fonnally  announced  that  it 
was  popsiltle  fo-  a  student  to  exist  for  the 

thirty-eight  weeks  of  the  college  year  for 
$273.  In  connection  with  the  matter  of 
expenses  and  the  paternal  care  which  the 

College  then  exerclsiHl.  the  following  ex- 
fra'  t  from  tlie  ('olIfL'c  statutes  is  not  witli- 
out  interest.  Chapter  XIV,  Suction  121, 
uras  as  follows; 

SosM  flsadesMa  «f  Cimbridf e,  ael  of  lbs  fae> 
nity,  thsU  be  Kp^oHmHnd  by  the  GeiperatieB  ts  be 


Patron  of  all  students,  not  of  this  CoouneBWesltl^ 
who  bdong  to  places  more  than  100  akfles  dis- 
tant from  Caml>ridge,  and  whose  parent.^  or  guar- 
dians desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  regula- 
tions herein  provided;  and  the  Patron  shall  liafe 
charge  of  all  the  funds  of  such  students. 

In  that  year  Jolin  B.  Dana.  .-Assistant 
Steward  of  the  College,  was  the  Patron 
and  was  commended  to  parents. 

Hazing  was  Still  in  fon  e  and  the  life 
of  the  freshmen  was  made  fairlv  miser- 
able. They  were  usually  approached  in 
their  early  days  and  warned  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  food  and  drink  for 
the  sophomores,  and  .some  of  them  fell  and 
complied.  It  was  tiot  uruisnal  for  a  party 
of  sophomores  to  visit  a  freshman's  room 
after  he  was  in  bed  and  endeavor  to  make 
him  ill  by  breathing  tobac  <  o  stiioke  into 
his  face,  and  often  the  frcsliman  was 
obliged  to  do  what  I  suppose  would  be 
called  in  these  days  ''stunts'*  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sophomores.  One  of  the  common 
amusements  was  to  break  the  windows  of 
the  freshmen  at  night,  and  on  each  term 
bill  there  was  a  charge  for  special  repairs 
to  pay  for  such  damages.  The  wise  fresh> 
man  sat  in  the  evening  in  a  high  backed 
chair  with  his  back  to  the  window  to 
cs<ape  personal  injury,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing probably  arranged  on  his  mantel  as 
trophies  the  stones  which  had  come 
through  during  the  night.  Those  who 
lived  on  the  proiind  floor  not  infrequently 
had  the  entire  sash  of  the  window  broken, 
which  caused  a  certain  amount  of  discom- 
fort in  winter.  Tlie  f  reshmen  were  not  al- 
lowed  to  wear  tall  hats  or  carry  canes 
until  after  the  long  winter  vacation,  at 
which  time  most  of  them  assumed  tiiese 
insignia  of  manhood.  The  rix  weeks*  va* 
cation  in  the  winter,  originally  given  to 
allow  students  to  earn  money  bv  teaching 
in  a  coimtry  school,  was  discontinued  soon 
after  1868. 

If  the  i^yaical  c<mdition  of  the  students 
was  not  friven  much  attention,  their  re- 
liijious  training  \va«^  carefullv  looked  out 
for.  Prayers  were  iteld  in  tlie  Chapel  at 
6.45  in  the  morning  up  to  Thanksgiving, 
and  after  that  at  7.46  until  the  long  six 
weeks'  vacation  in  the  winter,  after  which 
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the  earlier  hour  was  resumed.  Atten- 
dance was  compulsory  unless  the  certifi- 
cate of  Ihe  family  physiciaii  could  be  ob- 
tained that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
*  health,  and  sudi  rcrtificates  were  eagerly 
sought.  I  remember  one  family  physician 
who  told  a  student  that  in  his  opinion  no 
one  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  morn- 
ing prayers,  hut  he  <(»iildtrt  say  that  it 
would  affect  his  health.  Hr  finally  com- 
promised  on  giving  a  certiticate,  which 
was  afterwards  successfully  used,  to  the 
effect  that  in  his  opinion  the  voung  man 
in  question  ought  not  to  he  ohliged  to  go, 
without  assigning  any  reason.  Another 
young  man,  I  think  unsuccessfully,  tried 
to  escape  on  the  ground  of  difficult  hear* 
ing  in  one  ear  and  that  he  always  slept 
with  the  deaf  ear  uppermo.st  and  was  un- 
able to  hear  the  rising  bell.  iNumherle.ss 
efforts  WCTe  made  to  prevent  the  ringing 
of  the  College  hell  by  stealing  its  tongue 
or  l>v  filling'  it  with  water  which  would 
freeze  in  the  ni^hl,  but  they  were  in- 
variably thwarted  hy  the  vigilance  of  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  much  loved  by  many  gen- 
erations of  undergraduates. 

On  Sunday  each  student  who  remained 
in  Cambridge  was  obliged  to  attend  Col- 
1^  Chapel  both  in  the  forenoon  and  in 
the  afternoon  in  addition  tn  nioming 
pravfrs.  and  if  ho  went  home  lor  .Sundays 
was  obliged  to  bring  back  a  certificate  that 
he  had  duly  attended  church.  Those 
whose  home  churdi  had  but  one  session  on 
Sunday  were  considered  espedtUy  fortu- 
nate. Attendance  both  at  morning  pray- 
ers and  Sunday  services  was  carefully 
checked  by  monitors  from  the  different 
classes,  and  to  be  late  was  as  bad  as  to  be 
absent.  It  was  necessary  to  wear  a  black 
coat  at  church. 

Many  of  the  students  took  their  meals 
at  club  tables  in  private  boarding  houses, 
which  took  the  |>lace  of  the  meals  now 
furnished  at  Cf>lle[:c  clubs,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  them  ute  at  the  Thayer 
Club,  so  called,  which  was  the  College 
Commons,  in  a  building  formerly  the 
station  of  a  branch  railmad  ti>  t.ambridize 
which   had    been   discontinued.  About 


twenty  mm  sal  at  each  table  and  one  man 
at  each  end  carved,  being  willing  to  do 
so  because  of  the  chance  afforded  him  to 
seetire  die  beat  cut  for  himself.  The  wait- 
ing was  done  by  girls,  carefully  selected 
for  their  want  of  personal  pulchritude. 
Bread  fights  vrere  not  infrequent  and  in 
some  of  them  bread  was  not  the  only  thing 
that  was  freely  thrown  about  the  hall.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  one  at 
dinner  who  wished  to  reserve  something 
to  help  out  a  somewhat  scanty  supper,  to 
fasten  the  desired  piei-e  of  food  by  his 
fork  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  from  which 
place  he  could  recover  it  at  night  if  he 
remembered  to  do  so.  The  modern  treat- 
ment of  chewing  gum,  happily  little  known 
in  those  da  vs.  is  perhaps  a  development  of 
this.  The  food  was  plain  but  sufficient, 
and  there  was  no  more  complaint  of  it 
than  there  alwavs  is  about  food  anywhere. 

The  principal  athletic  games  were  on 
Jarvis  Field.  Memorial  Hall  was  not  be- 
gun, and  scrub  games  were  played  on  the 
Delta  where  it  now  stands.  Holmes  Field 
was  an  unreclaimed  swamp.  Baseball  was 
much  played  and  there  were  intercollegi- 
ate contests,  but  football  had  not  vet  l>e- 
come  prominent.  There  was  a  somewhat 
feeble  effort  to  establish  a  cricket  club, 
which  never  came  to  very  much.  Tennis 
had  not  yet  come  in.  The  chief  athletic 
interest  of  the  College  was  in  the  Yale 
race,  whicti  was  then  rowed  on  Lake  Quin- 
sigamond  by  six-oared  crews  without  a 
coxswain.  A  large  part  of  the  students 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  any  form  of 
physical  exercise,  and  the  present  com- 
mercial side  of  the  great  contests  was  en- 
tirely lacking. 

"Junior  Exhibition"  was  then  a  College 
function  of  many  years  standing  at  whiili 
certain  members  of  the  junior  class,  se- 
lected mudi  as  seniors  were  for  Coin> 
mencement,  were  assigned  parts.  This  WSS 
burlesqued  by  the  students,  and  "Mock 
Parts"  were  read  from  a  window  in  Hoilis 
to  the  assembled  undergraduates  and  the 
subject  assigned  to  each  was  supposed  to 
hit  some  personal  peculiarity.  One  which 
received  great  applause  was  to  the  leading 
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sdioUr  of  the  class  of  1869.  He  was  a 
NMilhpmer  and  lunl  lost  an  arm  during 
thf  Civil  Uar  in  th«'  Confederate  Army. 
His  "part*'  was  ''A  Scholar  and  a  Gentle* 
man,**  which  for  a  **Reber*  meant  a  great 
deal  in  those  days.  These  mock  parts  be* 
came  very  personal,  sometimes  indecent, 
and  frequently  caused  much  pain.  When 
Junior  Kxhibition  was  abolished  by  the 
G>ll^e,  this  ancient  institution  of  mode 
parts  came  to  an  end,  also  to  general  re* 
lief.  The  class  of  1871  was  the  last  to 
have  them. 

The  tearhin*!  was  about  wlial  the  stu- 
dents had  lieen  used  to  in  their  prepara- 
tory schools  and  consisted  chie6y  of  reci- 
tations  with  occasional  lectures.  Scholar- 
ship rank  was  established  by  the  marks 
rrt-eived  on  recitations  and  examinations, 
and  any  breach  of  College  rules,  such  as 
siiuw  balling  or  smoking  in  the  Yard, 
caused  loss  of  marks  and  reduced  the 
standing  in  scholarship.  For  a  parietal 
ddmoaition  eight  marks  were  deducted; 
for  a  "private"  sixteen  marks:  and 
for  a  "public,"  much  disliked  be- 
cause it  went  to  the  student's  father, 
thirty*two  marks.  The  teaching  force 
of  the  Collie  did  not  meddle  with 
the  students  very  much  except  to  hear  them 
recite  and  mark  them  on  their  answers.  In 
the  last  t\M>  vears  of  the  i  ourse  thinjis 
vtere  decidedly  better  and  many  students 
remember  with  warm  gratitude  what  they 
got  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  from 
the  great  teachers  who  were  with  the  Col- 
lc<re.  The  elective  system  had  hardly 
started  and  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
was  almost  entirely  prescribed,  and  some 
at  least  have  always  been  thankful  for 
their  enforced  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

THE  ENGINEERING  CAMP 

The  Harvard  Enf;ini--'riri;:  C.imp  at  Stitiam 
Lake,  N.  H.,  will  be  open  for  in«lruction  in  plane, 
'opographie,  and  railroad  sarveTing  from  Jane 
J  7  to  .Xugust  11.  Sludpnts  who  an*  nu-mhcrs  of 
the  Harvard  £nciDeeriii£  School  are  exempt  from 
toition  and  lahotatory  fees.  All  oriwra  trill  be 
chargrd  $.50  for  the  course.  The  charge  for 
board,  lodf^ing,  wrvice,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penaes  is  $100. 


HARVARD  NINE  LOSES  TO  HOLY  CROSS 

The  Harvard  baseball  nine  was  beaten 
last  Wednesday  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  The  strong  Holy  Cross  team  came 
down  from  Worcester,  and,  by  a  fine  • 
rally  in  the  ninth  inning,  defeated  Har- 
vard, 2  to  1.  Harvard  scored  in  the  third 
innin°r  on  a  single  by  Conlon  and  a  double 
by  Lincoln.  That  was  the  only  run  until 
the  ninth,  when  Goode,  the  Harvard  pitch- 
er, was  hit  hard  by  the  visitors.  Gaut- 
reau  made  a  three-bagger  and  scored  a 
moment  later  when  Janin,  trying  to  throw 
the  ball  home  almost  before  he  caught  it, 
muffed  a  fly.  Two  more  hits  gave  Holy 
Cross  the  winning  run.  Harvwd  could 
not  do  much  with  Horan*s  pitching. 

The  summary  of  the  game  follows: 

Holt  Caoas. 


a.b. 

r. 

b.h. 

P.O. 

a. 

r. 

Leo  Dugan,  li. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gantrean,  3b. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Gagnon,  s.s. 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

n 

Leonard,  Dugan, 

r.L  3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

SImendinger  c.f . 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Maguire,  2h. 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Doherty,  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Ryan,  c. 

2 

0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

Horan.  p. 

3 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total, 

29 

2 

6 

27 

7 

0 

HaavARD. 

a.b. 

r. 

b.h. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Lincoln,  3b. 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Gordon,  r.f. 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Conlon,  8.8. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Owen,  111. 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Jenkins.  21i. 

.3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Janin,  l.f. 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Mallnck,  eA, 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

c 

Murphy,  c. 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

lio«<le,  p. 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Total, 

29 

1 

4 

29 

13 

2 

Innings, 

1  2 

3 

4 

.S 

6  7 

8 

9 

Holy  Cross, 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

2—2 

Harvard. 

0  0 

1 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0-1 

Harvard  beat  Bates,  14  to  0,  on  Mon* 
day  of  last  wedc,  and  barely  won.  from 

Andierst,  2  to  1,  last  Saturday.  Amherst 
made  a  run  in  the  sixth  inning  on  Leete's 
single  and  Elliott's  doulile.  In  tlie  second 
half  of  that  iiuiing  Gordon  went  tu  iirsi 
<m  balls.    He  stole  second — irrhere  the 
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umpire  l»v  a  verv  'close  ilerision  declared 
him  safe — and  went  to  third  on  a  throw 
to  catch  him  at  second.  Conlon'a  single 
scored  Gordon,  and  the  Harvard  captain 
was  advanced  to  third  by  Owen's  single. 
Then  Conh>n  stole  home,  where  the  um- 
pire, hy  another  close  decision,  said  he 
was  safe.  Both  of  those  critical  decisions 
might  well  have  been  made  the  other 
way.  Neither  team  scored  after  the  sixth 
inning.   The  summary  follows: 


a.b. 

r. 

b.h. 

P.O. 

a. 

e. 

Lincoln,  3b. 
Gordon,  r.f . 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Conlon,  s.s. 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1  awjafi      1  il 
\^WCIIf  III* 

a 

0 

1 

7 

n 

V 

n 
v 

Bnell,  2b. 

S 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Thav.T,  l.f. 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hallock,  c.f. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mnrpoy,  c. 

3 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

RuMeil,  p. 

0% 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

Jenkiat,  2li. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Janin,  M. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Total, 

27 

2 

4 

27 

6 

1 

Amh 

ERST. 

aJ). 

r. 

kh. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Booth,  8*. 

4 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Eam»"i.  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Hesehon,  c. 

4 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Leete,  p. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Elliott,  r.f. 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Wood,  ci. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hadley,  li. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Davidson,  3b. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Doutlaa,  2b. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Total. 

34 

1 

6 

24 

8 

0 

Inninga, 

1  2 

S  4 

s 

6  7 

8  9 

Harvard, 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

2  0 

0  - 

-2 

Amherst, 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

1  0 

0  O-l 

Earned  runa,  Harvard,  Amherst.  Stolen  base*, 
r.nrdnn  3^  Coidon,  Owen,  Booth,  Douglas.  Two- 
\iw  hit,  Ellioct.  TbxeeJbssa  hit,  RasseU.  Bases 
on  ballfl,  off  Leete  3,  eff  Rnssdl  1.  Left  on  baaea. 

.\inhpr9t  6,  Harvard  4.  Struck  out,  by  Russell  10, 
by  Leete  7.    Doable  playa.  Booth  unasBisted. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNION 
Vinton  Giapin,  '23,  of  Boston,  has  been  elected 
vi(  e  pn  sidenl  of  the  Harvard  I  nion.  He  re. 
reived  267  vote*  in  a  total  of  ^it.  riin  vir^- 
president  becomes  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
(•overning  Board  and  the  Undergraduate  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Union. 


HARVARD  CREWS  WIN  FROM  M.  I,  T. 
The  Harvard   university,  second,  and 
freshman  crews  defeated  the  correspond- 
ing Massachusetts  Instittite  of  Techoology 

eights  in  their  respective  races  over  the 
mile  and  seven-eijihths  course  on  the 
Charles  Kiver  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  races  were  rowed  in  the  face  of  a 
moderate  upatream  wind,  and  the  times, 

therefore,  vere  slow. 

The  Harvard  university  crew  found  it 
by  no  means  easv  to  win  from  M.  T  T. 
The  latter  eight  was  slightly  ahead  most 
of  Ae  time  imtil  the  ahdht  had  gone  under 
the  Harvard  bridge,  but  thereafter  the  an. 
perior  weight  and  strength  of  Captain  Ap. 
pleton's  men  Itefran  to  tell  against  the 
head  wind,  and  the  lighter  M.  I.  T.  oars- 
men, although  they  showed  more  life  and 
daah  than  their  oppooeota,  fell  behind. 
Harvard  rowed  a  very  riow  stroke,  eidier 
by  design  or  necessity,  but  was  able  to 
prevent  M.  I.  T.  from  getting  much  of  a 
lead  in  the  early  part  of  the  race.  C.  K. 
Cununings,  Jr.,  '23,  rowed  6  in  the  Uni* 
varsity  crew,  in  place  cit  Morgan,  who  has 
been  under  the  weather  for  more  dian  a 
week.  Cumminps,  the  son  of  a  well- 
known  Harvard  oarsman  of  about  thirtv 
years  ago,  gave  a  good  account  of  him- 
self, year  he  rowed  6  in  the  win* 
ning  second  ei^^t  at  New  London  and  in 
thai  race  sat  behind  Fuller,  who  is  now 
7  in  the  univer«itv  crew.  Cummings  has 
rowed  this  year  in  his  class  crew  which 
won  the  college  championship  la^t  weeL 

Harvard  won  the  umveraity  race  last 
Saturday  by  about  a  length  and  a  half. 
The  times  were:  Harvard — 11  minutes.  3 
4-.')  seconds;  M.  L  T.,  11  minutes,  9  4-5 
seconds. 

The  Harvard  second  crew,  like  the  uni- 
versity, could  not  get  away  from  M.  \.  T. 
during  the  first  mile  of  the  rare,  but 
quickly  went  ahead  below  the  Hanard 
bridge  and  won  bv  about  four  and  a  half 
lengths.  The  times  were — Harvard,  11 
minutes,  2  4-5  aeeonda;  M.  I.  T..  11  nda- 
utea,  19  4.5  seconds. 

Harvard  rowed  two  freshman  eights 
against  the  M.  I.  T.  freshmen.  The  6nt 
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Harvard  crew  finished  about  two  lengths 
ah«ad  of  the  second  Harvard  eight,  and 

the  Tech.  freshmen  Were  far  behind. 
F.arly  in  the  race  one  of  the  M.  I.  T. 
freshmen  caught  a  crab  which  put  his 
crew  out  of  the  rtuning  although  it  had 
held  its  own  against  both  its  opponents 
Uf>  to  lluit  point.  The  times  were:  Har- 
vard lirst  freshmen— 1 1  minutes,  39  2-5 
seconds;  Harvard  second  freshmen — 11 
minutes,  47  2^  sec<mds;  M.  I.  T.  fresh> 
men— 12  minutes,  4  2-5  seconds. 

The  crews  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Harvard  UniversHy — Row,  Appleton;  2.  Storey; 
3,  Hrnry;  4,  Ladd;  5,  Hubbard;  6,  Cutnininf(f>; 
7.  Fuller;  stroke,  Amory;  cox..  Badger. 

M.  I.  T.  University — Bow,  Driscoll;  2,  Moli- 
nar;  3,  Blood;  4.  Sayre;  5,  Eaton;  6,  Great- 
wood;  7,  MoCurdy;  stroke.  Brill;  cox.,  Keane. 

Harvard  tecond— Bow,  Duncan;  2,  Webb;  3, 
Nickeraon;  4,  Bmlford;  5.  Hobson;  6.  Jameson; 
7,  Holder;  stroke,  Brown;  cox.,  Burnham. 

M.  L  T.  Seoond — Bow,  Evans;  2,  Weilcr;  3, 
Mufdock;  4^  Do  Pbnt;  S,  SdiohK;  6,  Valentine; 
7,  Nowell;  stroke.  Dunleavy;  cox.,  Follins.brc, 

Harvard  Firat  Freahman — ^Bow,  RicetBassett;  2, 
Boyden;  3,  Eliot;  <  Gnenoogh;  Johason;  6, 
Hi^bard;  7,  Kdkjr;  itrok«,  TbcnnpioB;  cox., 
Cunningham. 

Harvard  Second  Freshmen — Bow,  Thomas;  2, 
Cassidy;  3,  Harlow;  4,  Fairlrigh;  5,  Mumford; 
6,  Hastings;  7,  Curran;  stroke,  Trafford;  cox.. 
Heard. 

M.  I.  T.  Fredunen— Bow.  Fielding;  2,  Blair;  3. 
Butler;  4,  Harriman;  5,  Bruce;  6,  HuUman;  7, 
CaniiNll;  itroke,  PientiM;  cox.,  Thomdikc^ 

BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

The  schedule  for  the  Harvard  nine  for 

the  rest  of  the  season  follows: 

Saturday,  May  20,  Princetoa,  on  SoMlcrs  Fidd. 
Monday,  May  22,  Colfate. 
Wedaesday.  May  24,  WIlIliiMw 

Saturday,  May  27,  Princ  ton,  at  Princeton. 
Tuesday,  May  30,  Brown,  at  Providence. 
Thofaday,  Jime  1,  Brown,  on  Soldiera  Field. 

Saturday,  June  3,  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wednesday,  June  7,  Princeton,  at  Boston  (in  case 
of  a  tie).  R.  L  Stata,  at  Cambridcc^  <tf  ilwrB 

19  no  third  Princeton  game). 
Saturday,  June  10,  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester. 
Wednesday,  June  14,  Dartmouth. 
SaliirHay,  June  17.  Tnft<<.  at  Medford 
Tuesday,  June  20,  Yale,  at  New  Haven. 
Wednesday,  June  21.  Yale,  on  Soldiers  Field. 
Saturday,  June  24,  Yale^  at  New  York  (in  case  of 

a  tie). 


YALE  KATBN  IN  THE  HUCK  GAMES 
Harvard  unexpectedly  defeated  Yale 

in  the  track  and  field  games  in  the 
Stadium  last  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
score  was:  Harvard,  70  13-15  points; 
Yale,  64  2-15  points.  Most  ei  the  experts 
had  predicted,  and  the  records  of  the  con* 
trstaiits  oti  the  rival  teams  seemed  to  in- 
dit  atf,  that  ah'  would  win  the  meet  by  a 
comfortable  margin,  but  the  Harvard  men 
did  surprisingly  well  and  some  of  the  Yale 
performers  fell  short  of  expectations,  and 
the  result  was  what  is  conunonly  known 
as  an  upset. 

Burke  of  Harvard  had  to  his  credit  an 
unusual  feat  He  won  the  mile  run  in  4 
minutes.  19  4  5  s«v(mfl>;,  thus  establishing 
a  record  for  the  Yale-Harvard  duel  p;ame8, 
and  defeating  Douglas  and  Wilson,  two 
fast  Yale  runners.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
Burke  took  first  place  also  in  the  half« 
mil<^  run  in  1  minute,  .57  1-2  seconds, 
breaking  the  tape  only  a  few  inches  ahead 
of  Campbell,  the  Yale  star,  who  had  been 
regarded  as  an  almost  certain  winner;  the 
finish  in  that  event  was  the  most  exciting 
of  the  meet,  and  the  officials  were  the  only 
people  on  the  field  who  could  tell  which 
of  die  two  runners  crossed  the  line  first. 
The  previous  record  for  the  mile  run  in 
the  dual  pames  was  held  by  R.  .  Poucher 
of  Yale,  who,  in  1914,  covered  the  dis- 
tance in  4  minutes,  23  seconds. 

The  dtial-meet  rectnd  for  the  120>yard8 
hurdles  also  was  broken  la.st  Saturday. 
Whitney  of  Harvard  won  that  event  in 
15  2-5  seconds,  cutting  one-fifth  of  a  sec- 
mid  off  the  record  made  in  1915  by  P.  M. 
Rice  of  Harvard.  Harvard  won  first  and 
second  places  in  hofli  of  the  hurdle  races, 
and  the  sixteiMi  points  which  went  to  Har- 
vard in  those  two  events  had  much  to  do 
with  the  result  of  the  meet 

Harvard  did  unexpectedly  well  in  the 
pole  vault  and  the  hiph  jump.  In  the  lat- 
ter event  Reinacher  of  Yale  cleared  the 
bar  at  the  same  height  wrilh  Gerould  and 
Murray  both  of  Harvard,  who  tied  for 
first  place,  but  Reinnrher  was  disqualified 
because  the  judge  ruled  that  the  Yale  man 
went  over  with  his  head  below  and  in 
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front  of  his  hips;  that  decision  was  un- 
fortunate for  the  Yale  team.    Davia  of 

Harvard  tied  Gardner,  the  Yale  captain, 
at  12  U-r\  in  the  pole  vault — a  moat  sur- 
prising result. 

Brown,  the  Harvard  captain,  won  die 
hammer  throw  and  was  second  in  the  shot 
put,  and  Chase  of  Harvard  ran  a  dead 
heat  with  Frldman  of  Yale  in  the  final  of 
the  220-yardh  dash.  Greenidge  of  Har- 
vard took  first  place  in  the  javelin  throw. 
The  second  and  third  plat  <s  which  Har- 
vard men  won  were  important.  Jenkins, 
who  plays  second  base  on  the  nine,  ab- 
sented himself  from  die  Amherst  game 
long  enough  to  take  second  place  in  ihc 
broad  jump,  and  other  Harvard  nicii  who 
materially  assisted  in  winninji  the  meet 
were:  Merrill,  second  in  the  quarter; 
Newhall,  third  in  the  half;  Lund,  third 
in  the  two-miles  run;  Page,  third  in  the 
broad  jump:  Fills,  tied  with  three  Yale 
men  for  third  place  in  the  high  jump; 
Gratwick  and  Reidv,  tied  with  Baird  of 
Yale  for  third  place  in  the  pole  vault; 
Marshall,  third  in  the  hammer  throw; 
Carpenter,  swond  in  the  diseus  throw. 
The  t<»tal  of  these  points  was  impressive. 

Jordan,  captain  of  nejct  year*8  Yale  foot> 
ball  team,  WMi  the  shot  put  and  also  the 
discu<  throw. 

The  sumniarv  of  the  events  follows: 

100- Yards  Dash— Won  by  E.  J.  Rusnak,  Yale; 
S.  Feldman,  Yale,  second;  J.  D.  Chase,  Harvard, 
third.    Time,  10», 

220-Yarda  Dosfa-S.  Feldman,  Yale,  J.  0. 
Chaie,  Harvani,  tied  for  fint.  C.  H.  Wansker, 
Harvar.i.  thir«i.    Time,  21  l-5s. 

440- Yards  Kun — Won  by  G.  Chapman,  Yale; 
J.  E.  Merrill,  Harvard,  second;  J.  Wibon,  Yale, 
third.  Timr.  ^  2-5s. 

880-Yard3  Run— Won  by  J.  W.  Burke.  Har- 
vard; Thomas  Campbell,  Yale,  aeeond;  Campbell 
Newhall,  Ilan-ard,  third.    Time,  Im.,  57  1-5*. 

.Mile-Run — Won  by  J.  W.  Burke,  Harvard;  M. 
H.  WilAon.  Yale,  second;  M.  K.  Douglai,  Yale, 
third.    Timp.  tm.,  4-5s. 

TwoMiles  Run — Won  by  E.  C.  Vander  Pjre, 
Yal.  :  (  D.  Hille*.  Yale,  second;  E.  G.  Land. 
Harvard,  third.    Time,  9m.,  49  2-.=i9. 

120-Yards  Hurdles— Won  by  R.  S.  Whitney, 
Harvard;  C.  R.  Hau<n»,  Harvard,  second;  Aaton 
Hulman,  Jr.,  Yale,  third.   Time,  15  2-5s. 

290-Yards  Hurdles— Won  by  it  F.  Thayer. 


Barvard;  C.  R.  Haaen,  Harvard,  teootid;  F. 

&nith,  Yale,  third.   Tim.\  25  2-59. 

Broad  Jum^Won  by  G.  Reinacfaer,  Yale^  db> 
tance,  21  ft,  7  14  In.;  Percy  JenUna,  Hanar^ 

.second,  distance.  21   ft  ,  4  in. ;  Richmond  Pa§e, 
Harvard,  third,  distance,  21  ft.,  2  14  in. 
High  Jump— R.  G.  GerouM,  Harvard,  and  A. 

K.  Murray.  Harvard,  tied  for  first,  height,  5  ft, 
9  3-«  in.;  R.  W.  Fitta,  Harvard;  C.  Martin,  Yale; 
A.  Mitcbeli,  Yale;  J.  Reeves,  Yale,  and  G.  Rein- 

acher.  Yale,  tied  for  third,  height.  .S  ft.,  7  1-2  in. 

PoU-  Vauh-T.  P.  Gardner,  Yale,  and  H.  R. 
Davis,  Harvard,  tied  for  fir«t,  height,  12  k.; 
Mitchell  Gratwick.  Harvard.  D.  D.  Reidy.  Har- 
vard, and  D.  Baird,  Yale,  tifd  fi>r  ihird.  height, 
11  ft. 

Hammer  Throw — Won  by  J.  F.  Brown,  Har- 
vard, distance.  154  ft.,  3  14  in.;  P.  E,  Cruik- 
*hank,  Yale,  second,  distance,  144  ft.,  4  in.;  L. 
K.  Marshall,  Harvard,  third,  distance,  133  ft,  2 
14  in. 

Shot  Put— Won  hy  R.  E.  Jordan.  Yale,  dis- 
tance, 43  ft.,  6  34  in.;  J.  F.  Brown,  Harvard,  sec- 
ond, distanee.  42  ft.,  4  1-2  In.;  C  Bohwood,  Yale, 
third.  dlHtancf.  .39  ft.,  8  14  in. 

Javelin  Throw — Won  by  R.  NL  Greenidge,  Har- 
vvd,  diitanoe,  ICl  ft.,  11  1>2  in.;  C  Storra,  Yak 

second,  distance,  LSfl  ft.,  7  in.;  A.  I.  hito,  Ydft 
third,  distance,  157  ft.,  5  in. 

Discus  Throw— .'Won  by  R.  E.  Jordan,  Yak. 
distance,  121^  f!  .  R  14  in  ;  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Har- 
vard, second,  di!«tance,  121  ft.,  1  1-2  in.;  J.  Davis, 
Yale,  Ihiid,  distance,  117  ft.,  S  1-2  in. 

FR£SHM£N  LOSE  YALE  MEET 
The  Harvard  freshmen  were  defeated  by  the 
Yale  freshmen  in  a  track  and  field  meet,  92 
poinu  to  42  4^  at  New  Haven  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. Harvard  won  first  pi  sees  in  the  MB- 
yards  run.  ilu-  mile  run,  the  tvko-milt-  run,  the 
pole-vault,  and  the  running  high-jump.  Comios 
of  Yale  won  lint  place  fat  the  lOO-  and  the  20- 
yards  dashes  and  the  bread-Jump. 

THE  FRESHMAN  RASEBALL  TEAM 

The  Harvard  freshmcB  defeated  Worcester 
Academy  at  baseball,  7  runs  to  6,  on  Soldiets 
Field  on  the  afternoon  of  May  8.  and  defeated 
Dean  \cademy,  9  runs  to  8.  on  Soldii^rs  Field  m 
May  10.  The  freshmen  played  a  tie  game  of 
seven  Innings,  9  runs  each,  nrflh  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  at  Exeter,  on  Saturday  aftemooa. 

THE  HARVARD  TENNIS  TEAM 

Harvard  defeated  M.  L  T.  at  lawn  tennis,  ^ 

matches  f(i  1,  on  Mav  9  on  the  Divinity  Field 
courts,  and  liefeated  the  Longwood  Crickei  Clob 
at  Longwood.  5  matches  to  4^  on  May  II  Har- 
vard was  defeated  by  Princeton,  6  matches  i«  3, 
at  Princeton  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
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Development  of  a  University  Appointment  Office 

By  Ioi  is\  I.,  Mf-i'nun.  Sm  iiftarv  voh  tht  Hun^Ri)  IMversitv  Appointment  Office 


THE  term  "Appointments  Committee'* 
was  first  nseti  in  the  I'niteH  States  in 
1895  when  Harvard,  the  pioneer  in 
this  department  of  an  American  university, 
borroived  the  name  from  Oxford.  The  fol* 
lowing  quotation  from  a  letter  from  the 
Sefrctnrv  of  the  Appointments  Coniniittee 
at  Oxford  shows  the  very  courteous  tone 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ord 
and  the  Harvard  Secretary,  the  matter  in 
question  being  that  of  transfer  or  gift  of 
title  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts: 

It  woaM  be  a  great  bonoar  end  pleisare  if 

Mil]  will  call  vfiiir  IkuIv  ihr  Harvard  Appoint- 
ments Commitlee,  believe  me,  it  will  be  better 
than  Bnreaa,  and  leaves  yva  free  to  take  all 
manner  of  work.  I  would  mo«t  gladly  be  a  r  or 
responding  member  of  your  Committee  and  will 
aid  yiM  or  your  President  in  all  ways  poidUe. 

C.  C.  Okd,  Secretary, 

This  cooperation  with  Oxford  is  rend- 
ered even  more  significant  and  interesting 
when  we  read  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Harvard  Fac- 
ulty, then  a  student  in  England,  tliat  the 
work  at  Oxford  as  then  organized  in  1895 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old. 
Harvard  was  then,  indeed,  an  early  pio- 
neer, having  perhaps  for  ten  years  Iw^fore 
the  formal  organization  of  the  Committee 
carried  on  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Frank  Bol- 
lea,  then  Secretary  of  Harvard  College,  an 
informal  bureau  for  general  self-help 
anion'.;  stiidrnls.  From  out  of  the  same 
activity  also  grew  later  the  Student  Loan 
Furniture  Association  and  the  Harvard  Co- 
operative Society. 

One  piece  of  work  is  valuable  as  it  sug- 
gests ancilher.  Mr.  Bolles  was  evirlentlv 
an  interpreter.  He  is  often  rcmemi>ered 
as  the  man  who  never  forgot.  He  learned 
that  remembering  a  name  means  remem- 
bering a  faff,  and  that  with  little  practite 
he  matched  naiix-  and  fac  e  is  attested  by 
another  member  ot  tl>e  Harvard  Faculty 


who  tells  how  he  went  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary whether  a  Price  Greenleaf  Scholar 
who  gives  services  to  the  CoI!cf;c  in  re- 
turn for  tuition  must  remain  in  Cambridge 
during  the  Christmas  recess  in  order  to 
keep  up  his  work.  Mr.  Holies  looked  up 
qnirklv  and  called  the  shv  lad  bv  name, 
reassuring  him  that  he  would  not  have  to 
lose  a  week's  board  in  the  service  of  the 
College.  To  be  remembered  because  one 
does  not  forget  has  lingered  as  one  of  the 
traditions  to  be  held  by  the  Harvard  Ap- 
pointment Office. 

There  is  a  group  of  raen  who  placed  the 
Harvard  .Appointment  Office  on  such  a 
foundation  that  its  work  could  never  con- 
fine itself  to  the  usual  routine  of  a  bureau. 
In  the  first  plaoe  there  was  the  original 
c<mimittee: 

Chairman,  John  Williams  White;  Secretary, 
Byron  Sallerlee  Hurlbut;  John  Knowles  Paine, 
Charles  Herbert  Moore,  Frederick  Ward  Putnam, 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  William  Gilson  Farlow, 
Charles  Luring  Jackaon,  Frederic-Caeaar  de  Somi- 
ehract.  William  Monis  Davit.  William  Elwood 
Bycrlv.  riiarlrs  Rockwell  Lanman.  Fdward  Lau- 
rens Mark,  David  Gordon  Lyon,  Hans  Carl  Giui- 
ther  von  Jagenann,  In  Nelson  Hollis,  Frank 
William  Taussig.  Jolin  Eliot  WolfT.  Allu  rl  Rush- 
nell  Hart,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Arthur 
Rlohnood  Marsh. 

The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of 
Professor  White,  chairman;  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
serretarv:  Professors  Hall,  von  Jagemann, 
and  Hart. 

The  original  statement  follows: 

The  Coaunlltee,  which  consists  of  one  repre- 

jcniiitivf-  from  each  Department  «f  the  Faculty 
of  .\rts  and  Sclencea,  recommend  «t  for  poaitiona 
of  various  kinds  men  who  are  studying  or  who 
have  stiidie^I  under  this  Faculty,  wlifthrr  or  not 
holders  of  degrees.  The  Comminee  keeps  lists 
of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of  all  who  are 

Irarhfrs  liy  proft'ssiim      Tliesc  lists  iii<!in!'-  rml 
only  those  who  arc  unemployed  at  the  Lime  of 
regislrarion  but  thoae  who  wish  to  be  transferred 
to  other  pcisitions. 
The  Committee  will  make  prompt  reply  to 
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persons  in  authority  in  colleges  and  schools,  and 
to  frofcasional  and  liasiiwM  aieii  who  wtth  iu 
assintanc-r.  No  Tecs  are  charged  for  mf  ternCC 
rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Coaununication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Appointmentt  GoBBlittee,  5  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Cambridge. 

It  is  noiewordiy  that  several  of  die  or> 
iginal  Committee  are  as  actively  behind 
the  present  work  of  the  Univernty  Office 

as  they  were  in  the  bepinning. 

In  1904  the  Committee  as  a  formal  or- 
ganization was  disbanded,  giving  its  an* 
levity  into  the  hands  of  its  Secretary,  Mr. 

Henrv  S.  Thompson,  *99.  The  office 
quarters  were  in  9  University  Hall  where 
the  Office  for  Student  Employment  is  still 
at  work.  In  that  room  three  telephones 
were  constant K  kept  busy  with  matters 
pertaining  to  the  recommendation  for 
positions  of  an  educational  nature,  for 
business  positions — permanent — and  for 
student  employment. 

The  name?  of  rat  h  nf  the  Secretaries, 
well  known  to  Harvard  men,  may  remind 
those  who  have  followed  the  work  con- 
secutively of  at  least  one  distinct  ccmtribu* 
tion,  among  many  other  contributions,  to 
what  may  be  callc<l  tlic  necessary  interpre- 
tation of  the  Work  in  sucli  an  activity  as 
an  University  Appointnlent  Office,  if  that 
"work  is  to  live. 

Mr.  Frank  BoHes  was  the  first  interpre- 
ter. Whenever  older  Harvard  men  speak 
of  the  period  when  Professor  B.  S.  Hurl- 
but,  *87,  was  Secretary  of  the  Appoint* 
meni  Committec*(1895-1902) ,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  elements 
most  conspicuous  in  his  administration  of 
the  Office  were  unfailing  integrity  and 
good-will.  There  was  then  an  unwritten 
rule  that  every  one  who  used  the  Office 
mi^ht  feel  assured  that  he  should  he  told 
the  whole  truth  and  allowed  to  judge  for 
himself,  and  that  whoever  came  to  the 

*The  organixaUon  has  had  several  tides.  It 

was  fir-^t  known  as  the  Appointments  Committee 
That  title  was  changed  to  Appointment  Comm^it- 
tee  durinp  the  secretaryship  of  Professor  Hurl- 
but.  Mr.  Thompson's  title  and  the  title  of  his 
successor  was  "Secretary  for  Appointments."  In 
1910  the  present  Faculty  organisation  bocame  tfie 
University  AppoinlBient  Oiiioe. 


Office,  client  or  candidate,  must  be  made 
to  feel  welcome. 

Mr.  Richard  Cobb,  "92,  (1902.1904), 
with  a  temperament  that  would  readih 
emphasize  these  characteristics,  ititogrily 
and  good-will,  saw  the  whole  future  of  the 
work.  If  he  should  read  the  paragraphs 
which  follow  about  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  work,  he  would  no  df»uht  see 
in  them  the  expression  of  many  of  his  own 
ideas  which  were  evident  in  the  plans 
which  he  was  making  for  the  Office  wbea 
in  IQO^  he  resi<rned  to  become  Held 
Master  of  Milton  Ai  aderay.  Like  many  of 
those  who  see  ahead  of  their  own  present 
moment,  who  work  silently  and  patiently 
for  the  dilngs  they  believe  in  because  they 
believe  in  them,  Mr.  Cobb  had  to  leave 
his  ideas  to  he  carried  out  by  others. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  '99,  (190i-1906). 
that  adventurous  Harvard  man  who  r- 
minds  us  of  the  well  worn  saying  that 
'*Some  men  are  horn  great  and  some  in 
Ohio,"  brought  the  very  best  traditions  of 
the  Middle  West,  none  more  needed  in  the 
East,  into  his  conception  of  the  Seeretarr* 
ship  for  Appointments.  He  accepted  as 
matters  of  course  Professor  Hiirlhut's  in- 
tegrity and  good-will,  Mr.  Cobb's  fore- 
nghted  idealism,  and,  with  characleristie 
energy  and  vividness  in  his  conception  of 
every  department  of  the  work,  he  dele 
gated  duties  to  his  staff  and  made  the  Office 
a  business  office, — responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  its  activities  and  for  the  report  of 
these  activities  in  convenient  form.  He  in- 
cited his  staff  to  work  out  simple  plans  for 
registration;  he  drew  together  in  the  co- 
operation of  a  common  purpose  tfie  dif- 
ferent elements  in  College.  Graduate,  ani 
Professional  Schools.  He  pressed  "M? 
Auhnrn  Strrel"  into  service,  lavinp  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle  that,  while 
friendship  between  Office  and  candidate 
should  be  no  bar  to  recommendation, 
friendship  with  the  Office  could  be  held 
only  as  the  result  of  work  undertaken 
conscientiously,  performed  vigorously  and 
honorablv. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wells,  '97,  (1906-1910).  like 
the  true  interpreter  he  is,  with  his  singu- 
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lar  power  of  imagination  used  the  good- 
-will,  the  keen  business  integrity,  the 
breadth  of  view,  the  friendship  of  those 
who  had  ^orip  liffore  Jiirii,  and  placed  them 
all  constantly  and  rl«'ailv  l>efore  the  eyes 
of  the  alumni  in  so  lucid  and  convincing  a 
Style  of  his  own  that,  as  an  interpretation 
of  hi«  work  as  Secretary  for  Appointments 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association,  Harvard  Clubs  sprang  up 
wherever  there  had  been  no  associations  of 
Harvard  men.  Mr.  Wells  carried  these 
ideas  and  many  more  all  over  the  United 
States,  and,  like  seeds  which  the  wind 
scatters,  scholarships  for  men  who  other- 
wise  might  never  have  known  Harvard 
brought  to  Cambridge  valued  students  rep- 
resentiiif.'  all  se«tions  of  the  country  to 
take  back  what  they  learned  at  Harvard  to 
their  own  homes  or  to  new  homes. 

In  1908  the  activities  of  the  Office  were 
divided  and  the  department  which  was  to 
try  to  place  alumni  in  permanent  business 
positions  was  moved  to  50  State  St., 
Bo6t<Hi,  the  office  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association.  The  alumni  assumed  the 
support  of  that  part  of  the  work,  and  Mr. 
Wells,  who  was  in  charge,  took  his  secre- 
tary from  the  Harvard  Appointment  Office 
to  help  him  carry  on  the  activities  which 
had  outgrown  University  Hall.  Branch 
offices  sprang  U|>  in  the  Harvard  Clubs  to 
which  the  work  uf  the  tiustun  office  could 
look  for  expansion.  Mr.  Wells  was  ever 
a  humanist.  If  ili  u  were  not  so,  could  he 
■^tand  among  the  Harvard  men  who  con- 
ceived of  the  Widener  Lil)rary  just  as  it 
stands  today,  the  haunt  and  the  home  of 
welcome  for  scholars  everywhere? 

In  1910  the  work  of  the  Student  Employ- 
ment Office  was  separated  fr<ini  the  de- 
partment for  placing  men  in  positions  of 
an  educational  nature.  Mr.  Roger  Derby, 
'06,  undertook  the  direction  of  the  work 
to  help  men  earn  their  way  through  Col- 
lege and  University.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Morris  Gray,  *06,  who  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cram.  *88,  well 
known  to  Harvard  men. 

The  work  of  the  Facnltv  Cminiittee. 
which  had  gone  on  steadily  since  its  lie- 


ginning  in  1895,  while  not  assuming  again 
the  formality  of  its  organisatimi,  became 
under  Dean  Briggs  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  an  independent  department  of 
the  work.  Whatever  there  may  have  been 
since  1910  in  the  continued  interpretation 
of  this  woik  which  is  of  value  to  Harvard 
men  need  not  be  explained  to  them,  for  to 
Harvard  men  the  name  of  Dean  Briggs  is 
enough. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  durall  at  length  on 
what  the  appointment  offices  have  tried  to 

accomplish  in  many  universities  where, 
since  the  late  nineties  and  early  nineteen- 
hundreds,  these  departments  have  found 
their  way  as  an  interpretatira  of  some 
other  work.  The  very  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice may,  like  its  name,  be  too  academic  to 
hold  the  interest  of  any  readers  beyond 
those  officers  reprercnting  institutions  and 
associations  who  may  look  for  candidates 
to  fill  all  sorts  of  educational  positions;  or 
again  the  story  mipht  interest  those  can- 
didates who  through  these  academic 
bureaus  are  placed  for  the  first  time  or 
are  moved  in  the  progress  of  advance- 
mtMit.  The  real  need,  rather,  is  to  bring 
before  all  universitv  men  for  considera- 
tion  and  suggestion  what  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  this  work  in  the  United  States 
places  before  us  in  prospect  rather  than 
behind  us  in  retrospect. 

The  work  of  an  appointment  oflice  con- 
fined to  the  mere  routine  of  placing  men 
or  women  registered  is  likely  to  dUe  be- 
cause it  is  too  feeble  to  live.  Any  con- 
siderable experience  with  this  work  shows 
that  it  is  something  like  a  muscle.  How 
useful  are  unused  muscles?  And  yet  plac« 
ing  candidates  is  what  tmivertftles  and  in> 

tercollcgiate  associations  are  paving  sal- 
aries to  tlieir  staffs  to  accomplish. 

The  records  of  the  last  seventeen  years 
of  reports  from  the  Harvard  Appointment 
Office  tell  the  story  of  calls  ranging  from 
r>00  to  1,300  for  men  to  fill  positions  of 
an  educational  nature,  teaching,  adminis- 
tration, social  service  in  the  larger  and 
smaller  senses,  186  to  200  calls,  and  up 
and  down  the  line  in  the  two  hundreds,  for 
men  lo  enter  business.    Placements  edu- 
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cational,  176-217;  busineas,  56-228.  Forty- 
one  more  positions  reported  as  fillod  by 
Divisions  and  Departments  and  Schools  of 
tlie  University  in  educational  work  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  seventeen 
years.  One  liandred  and  seventy-two  more 
positions  filled  in  business  at  the  end  than 
at  the  becinninp  of  the  same  period.  And 
vet  I  believe  that  the  educational  side  of 
appointment  service  has  actually  grown  as 
fast  as  the  business  side,  that  is,  if  one  is 
wilUnfr  to  admit  that  the  work  of  an  ap- 
pointment office  is  not  all  a  moving  and 
placing  of  men,  or  rather  that  the  moving 
and  placing  of  men  is  not  the  whole  of 
this  work. 

The  problem  of  tlic  original  placing,  and 
even  of  advancement  in  educational  work, 
is  the  usual  story  of  demand  and  supply. 
Universities  in  the  United  States  are  in 
wholesome  compftition  in  this  matter  with 
reference  to  their  graduates  past  and  pres- 
ent. It  would  show  an  unwholesome  state 
of  affairs  if  any  one  university  should 
dominate.  There  are  schools  and  colleges 
where  graduates  of  certain  universities 
might  not  be  as  acceptable  as  men  from 
certain  other  universities.  And  there  are 
schools  vrhere  the  reverse  is  true.  Still 
more  frequently  f»tr  preparatory  schools, 
where  all  roundness  in  training  mav  count 
more  than  spixialization,  scores  of  colleges 
send  out  teachers  who  have  made  the  four 
academic  years  also  an  expM'ience  in  ac- 
tivities—  sports,  college  press,  intercolleg- 
iate debate,  music — all  channels  of  relief, 
a  turning  from  discipline  enforced  from 
%«rithout  to  discipline  sought  from  within — 
the  interests  in  which  masters  and  school- 
bovs  meet  as  equals.  There  are  manv 
schools  where  university  and  college  men 
are  both  needed. 

An  appointment  office  may  be  one  means 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  faculties 
of  different  universities.  It  brings  men  on 
the  staffs  of  different  colleges  into  the 
contact  of  man  and  man  as  well  as  of 
sc^holar  and  scholar.  It  makes  one  kind  of 
opporttmity  for  the  meeting  of  men  who 
otherwise  might  never  meet  in  that  way; 
bringing  together  men  concerned  with  a 


common  interest.  This  suggestion  shows 
ut  once  that  an  appointment  office  should 

aim  to  spare  the  famlfv  representatives 
connected  with  its  administration  from  cer- 
tain routine,  yet  use  these  same  faculty 
members  to  the  limit  when  their  presence 
will  carry  out  from  the  university  good 
will,  the  rebound  of  which  the  university 
is  sure  to  feel,  not  only  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  body  of  students,  but  in 
the  increased  divet>itv  of  interests  through 
the  various  serti«(Ms  of  the  country  and 
even  through  the  number  of  nationalities 
represented. 

How  is  this  cooperation  between  faculty 
and  faculty  of  diff"erent  universitie'^.  I>e- 
tween  faculty  and  appointment  oflKf.  to 
be  encouraged  ]:'  How  can  faculties  be  kept 
in  close  contact  with  their  former  atudenti, 
the  young  scholars  of  a  generation? 

If  there  is  anv  agent  within  a  university 
whicli  can  i)e  a  means  towards  th<'  end  of 
such  a  spontaneous  relation  it  ought  to  be 
the  tmiversit)-  appointment  office  at  the 
home  base, — that  means,  the  base  of  infor- 
mation and  a  common  meeting-ground  for 
faculties  and  scholars  older  and  younger, 
where  the  intttnsals  of  both  are  served,  in 
order  to  serve  the  interest  of  employer  and 
candidate,  the  interest  of  the  home  faculty 
niu'^t  lie  served  first:  for.  unless  the  faculty 
at  the  home  base  may  be  in  every  way  re- 
lieved of  the  detail  of  work  by  the  staff 
in  the  appointment  oifice,  they  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  the  large  amount  of  their 
committee  and  other  administrative  ac- 
tivity, have  time  or  energy  left  to  do  any* 
thing  more  than  the  minimum  of  routine 
correspondence  with  reference  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  their  departmental  candi- 
dates. And  yet,  on  the  energy  and  vivid- 
ness of  these  very  personal  letters  between 
the  faculties  of  different  universities  de- 
pend the  just  sclcrtion  of  the  candidate 
and  the  fair  opportunity  which  he  or  she 
is  given  to  begin  work. 

In  certain,  if  not  all,  of  die  departments 
where  the  lines  of  specialization  are  e.<sen- 
tiallv  sharp,  where  the  reputation  of  the 
professors  is  the  means  of  giving  young 
scholars  a  chance  to  moke  their  own  repa- 
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tation.  a  university  appoinlment  office 
has  often  only  to  hold  itself  ready 
to  cooperate  qoickly,  to  supplement 
with  material  in  convenient  form,  ItHtan 
written  by  the  chairmen  of  the  divisions 
and  department;*  of  the  iinivprsity.  Indeed 
the  role  of  this  department  has  often  to  be 
that  of  one  educator  who  may  be  remem- 
bered because  he  was  interested  in  the 
transmission  of  his  message  rather  than  in 
himself  as  the  agent  of  the  transmission. 
He  said  of  his  service,  "I  know  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound.  '  Some 
imagination  is  involved  in  this  sudden  leap 
from  depdi  to  height.  Therefore  the  staff 
in  such  a  faculty  office  must  of  necessity 
i-e  one  whose  ability  takes  the  form  of  an 
imaginative  conception  of  the  size  of  the 
task  to  be  done.  The  workers  have  to  be 
supported  in  every  sense  of  that  word  in 
order  to  be  fit  and  ready  and  balanced  in 
meeting  the  surprises  of  die  tasks  that 
havp  to  be  met  every  day. 

7 he  question  is  one  of  economy  ralher 
tiian  of  sentiment.  Either  an  appointment 
dlice  Is  or  is  nof  importanl  as  ecmtribU' 
ling  to  the  actual  growth  of  universities, 
and  if  it  is  important,  the  economic  act  is 
to  support  it.  Throiiph  graduates  recom- 
mended by  this  means  the  influence  of  in- 
^itutions  may  be  carried  as  far  as  the 
placing  of  the  men  extends.  The-foimda* 
tioo  of  such  work  has  to  be  int^rity,  not 
only  actual  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
office,  but,  where  the  dealings  are  with 
vuung  and  untried  candidates,  the  delicacy 
of  the  task  lies  in  trying  to  lead  these  young 
men  and  women  to  the  point  of  view  whkA 
does  not  consent  to  be  recommended  for  a 
position  to  fill  which  he  or  she  is  evidently 
not  fitted.  And  further,  that  acceptance  of 
a  position  means,  so  far  as  in  the  individ* 
ual  lies,  responsibility  for  suoceaa.  This 
altitude  in  the  consideration  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  a  university  appointment  office  in- 
di*  atrs  the  conception  of  an  agent  import- 
ant in  the  whole  educational  system. 

It  is  not  difBcult  to  trace  out  in  the  early 
placing  of  untried  graduates  the  usefulness 
of  these  officers,  and  even  their  continued 
usefulness  to  graduates  engaged  in  any 


staf-'e  of  college  preparatory  school 
work,  or  to  the  Masters  of  Arts 
continuing  in  the  more  etementary 
college  teaching.  But  President  Eliot 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  keeping 
before  the  staff  in  his  appointment  office 
the  importance  to  the  I  niversifv  not  onlv 
of  placing  liurvurd  men  for  the  first  time 
but  of  the  continued  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  office  in  the  young  scholar  so  long 
as  he  could  use  the  office  as  a  means  of 
promotion.  And  those  who  worked  for 
President  Eliot  never  felt  that  the  favor 
was  conferred  on  the  scholar  advanced^  but 
on  the  University  rather,  whose  influence 
'  through  his  advancement  he  must  naturally 
extend. 

The  practical  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself:  How  can  a  university  appoint- 
ment office  advance  scholars,  even  young 
scholars,  who  after  all  must  win  promotion 
by  their  own  productivity  in  scholarship, 
their  discoveries,  and  the  writing  about 
them-  -their  own  reputation?  An  appoint- 
ment ofiice  may  be  useful  to  remind  schol- 
an  who  ara  primarily  teadbera  <^  diis  fact, 
but  it  can  do  much  more.  An  appoint- 
ment office  is  the  home  base  in  a  university 
whose  only  rival  to  the  returning  scholars 
ought  to  be  the  laboratories  where  they 
have  worked  and  the  university  library.  A 
university  appointment  office  must  be  a 
spot  so  full  of  welcome  diat  the  yoimg 
scholars  of  the  generation  cannot  resist 
stopping  by  to  leave  the  record  of  the  last 
published  article  or  to  change  a  title  or  ad- 
dress. It  ought  by  this  very  simple  means 
to  become  an  up-to-date  bureau  of  infor- 
mation about  graduates  who  have  achiev- 
ed distinction  as  scholars.  It  needs  also 
to  have  a  staff  intelligent  en(»ugh  to  keep 
this  information  in  convenient  form  for 
the  general  use  of  the  university. 

There  seems,  then,  a  distinguished  fu- 
ture for  imiversity  appointment  oflices  to 
the  extent  that  they  insist  not  only  on 
carrying  on  their  normal  activities,  but  in 
their  power  of  interpretation,  their  power 
to  see  and  follow  the  natural  lead  whidi 
these  activities  are  taking.  The  future  of 
imiversity  appointment  offices  seems  to  lie 
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in  their  ability  to  interpret  tiie  very  deli- 
cate task  of  helping  scholars  of  the  cotm- 

try  to  place  and  advance  the  younper 
scholars,  and  to  help  the  leaders  in  com- 
inunities  in  college  and  university  facul- 
ties to  place  and  advance  leaders  in  com- 
munities. 

The  next  question  comes  readily:  What 
is  to  hecome  of  the  recommendation  of 
college  graduates  for  secondary  school 
work  and  for  business?  The  university 
offlcf  and  individuals  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  to  a  prcalcr  or  less  degree  al- 
ways he  con^sultt'd  about  these  appoint- 
ments. Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, however,  has  long  set  the  example 
to  tlic  (  ouDtrv  of  the  responsihilitv  taken 
by  a  school  of  education  for  placing  its 
students.  And  in  uidveraitics  where,  as  at 
Harvard,  there  is  a  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  fariiltv  app»)intmenl  oflRre 
will  have  to  learn  sooner  or  later  how^ 
most  economically  to  share  or  to  throw  off 
responsibility  there. 

There  is  inc  re.isiti;z  difficulty  in  enlisting 
the  interest  of  headmasters  of  private 
M-hools  in  seniors  without  experience  in 
teaching  and  without  training  through  at 
least  elementary  courses  in  schools  of  ed- 
ucation. Yet  there  are  headmasters  who 
will  consider  promisin<r  untried  seniors. 
How  can  the  interests  of  both  the  repre- 
sentatives from  schools  and  these  younger 
candidates  be  served? 

The  next  Hirert  expansion  in  the  work 
of  university  appointment  oibces  has  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  been  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Harvard 
riuhs  nf  \ew  York. — several  «»ther  eastern 
universities  and  colleges  joining  in  con- 
ference as  to  methods  of  organization  and 
establishment  of  intercollegiate  appoint- 
ment service  by  means  of  which  a  iwrtd 
master  or  business  emplover.  instead  of 
having  to  write  seven  letters  to  find  one 
man,  may  by  consulting  one  oflBce  write 
one  letter  before  finding  seven  men,  and 
seven  men  from  different  collefies  and  uni- 
versities.   As  many  readers  <if  the  Hxn- 

YARD  Alumni  Bulletin  may  know,  the 
committee  considering  these  measures  has 


for  chairman  Mr.  Percy  S.  Straus,  *97,  of 

the  executive  department  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  of  .New  York  Citv. 

To  support  the  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee  interested  in  developing  inter-univer* 
sity  appointment  service  out  of  univeinty 
appointment  servfce  seems  to  be  the  next 
step  to  be  taken,  cjperially  if  the  univer- 
sity oHices  are  to  be  encouraged  in  carry- 
ing on  growing  activities  in  connection 
with  the  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  positions  in  universities  and  c-ollrge«. 
candidates  for  research,  or  for  the  many 
forms  of  social  and  other  educational  ser- 
vice vrhich  require  the  directiim  and  guid- 
ance of  professors  who  know  the  students 
as  anv  bureau  removed  from  the  univer- 
sity could  never  know  its  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment 
of  inter-university  appointment  service 
means  that  an  impersonal  dearinu'  houv* 
in  a  munit  ipal  <  entre  closely  allied  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  a  general  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  them  all.  might  investigate  op- 
portunities for  individuals  in  a  wav  that 
no  university  ollice  has  either  time  or  per- 
haps the  right  to  undertake  to  do.  Such 
an  inter-university  office  might  also  find 
means  from  the  outside  to  reach  farther 
down  into  the  undergraduate  body  than 
the  senior  class,  showing  by  means  of  data 
furnished  by  the  home  offices  what  Pre«- 
dent  Lowell  has  tried  to  make  clear:  That 
there  is  not  onlv  no  rift  but  actually  often 
a  cleavage  between  "rank  in  college  and 
success  in  life.***  The  work  might  also  be 
further  extended  beyond  the  Ignited  States 
))v  means  of  the  American  University 
Unitin  in  Europe. 

It  is  evident  that  the  place  where  the 
pn'eatest  number  of  individuals  may  be 
fitted  and  aided  to  work  in  communities 
for  wliich  they  are  adapted  is  bound  to  be 
an  active  means  in  promotinji  the  health. 

*A  recent  visitor  in  the  Appointment  O&cr 
brought  word  from  England  that  business  firm* 
there  are  asking  the  universities  to  supply  tiwn 
with  university-trained  men  who  have  paid  atteo- 
lion  to  stiiilif$  as  a  preparation  for  business  life 
and  men  whose  college  record  bos  been  diitia- 
gttished. 
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and  iherefore  the  sanity,  of  thr  foninuiiiit v. 
Lxtension  of  this  wurk  beyond  the  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  is  no  less  conceivable  than 
any  university  extension,  only  it  is  an- 
other way  of  enlaririnjr  the  meaninp  of 
university  extension.  That  this  whole 
subject  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  and  liberal-minded  university 
and  collofje  men  and  women  is  as  true  as 
it  i;*  true  that  the  usefulness  of  anv  work 
lies  in  its  capacity  to  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  wider  usefulness. 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CANCER 
A  new  laborato/y  devoted  to  the  study 
of  cancer  was  optoed  last  Monday  by  the 
Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Univ^> 

'•ity.  The  lahoralory  adjoins  the  Collis  P. 
Huntington  Hospital,  on  Huntington  Ave. 
and  Wiggles  worth  St.,  Boston.  The  new 
building  is  80  x  39  feet  inside,  and  con- 
tains three  stories  and  a  basement. 

The  speakers  at  the  opening  of  the  lab- 
oratory were:  Dr.  Henry  P.  Waleott.  ehair- 
man  of  the  Cancer  Commission;  Dr. 
David  L.  Edsall«  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School;  and  Dr.  Francis  C.  Wood,  Director 
of  the  Cancer  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 

ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

The  contmiltre  of  the  Harvar.l  CIiili  of  Bos- 
ton, which  will  be  the  host  at  ilu-  i  timing  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Harvanl  (^iubs,  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boiton.  June  16  and  17.  has  issued 
a  special  notiee  urging  every  man  who  has  at- 
t-'ndtil  any  dfpartment  of  Harvard  llniver-jity, 
whether  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School*, 
and  whether  or  not  a  tnenber  of  any  Harvaid 
Cluh.  t.i  \>'-  sure  to  oome  to  the  meetinR. 

The  program  for  the  reonioB»  now  practically 
eoroplete,  is  at  follows:  Friday  morning.  June  16. 
10  o'clock,  meeting  in  Saml'-r*  Tlu-atrf,  Cam 
bridge.  President  Lowell  will  preside.  The 
meeting  wiO  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Comniittet-,  and  profcisors  and 
Other  oflBcers  will  explain  the  progress  of  a  stu- 
dent through  Harvard  College  today.  Luncheon 
will  be  9<rv.'.l  in  M.-moria!  Hall  at  12.30. 

Friday  afternoon  at  2  o'clork.  E.  M.  Cross- 
man.  'Xi.  of  .'>t.  I.oiii-i.  presid'^nl  n!  the  .Associated 
iiarvard  Clul>8.  will  preside  at  the  businr<«  mivt- 
Ing  of  the  .Associated  Clubs,  in  .Sanders  Theatre 
\t  6  o'clock,  the  hosts  and  gue-as  will  meot  at 
the  Harvard  Qub  of  Boston  and  go  to  Sym- 


phony Hall,  where  dinner  will  be  served  at  7. 
On  Saturday  there  will  be  a  field  day  at  Nan- 

tasket  Beach,  with  tlu-  following  items:  Boat 
ride,  clam-bake,  bathing,  baseball,  goU,  temris; 
and  at  7  o'clock  dinner  in  the  Palm  Garden, 
with  entertainment.  Transportation  from  Boston 
to  Nat»taskel  Beach  and  return  will  be  by  special 
or  regular  boats,  giving  men  a  eliaiiee  to  go 
early  ami  stav  late,  or  virf  versa.  The  entertain- 
mrtii  is  in  tlif  hands  of  Pliny  Jewell,  '99,  chair- 
man; William  K<lmunds.  '00;  CarroU  J.  Swan. 
-01;  and  P.  M  HoUtster,  'U. 

CALENDAR 

Fkiow.  May  19. 

Lecture  on  "The  Experimental  Study  of  Sound 
Waves,"  by  ProfoHor  F.  A.  Saundan,  JeffaisMi 
Phyiical  Laboratoryt  8  P-  M. 

SaTVSDAY.  May  20. 

BaidMll,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  Soldiers  Field. 

Track,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

Crew,  winning  class  crew  of  Harvard  vs.  win- 
ning class  crow  of  Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

Golf,  Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth. 

Lacrosse,  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  Soldiers  Field. 

Tennis,  Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Hanover. . 
Sunday,  May  21. 

Appleton  Chapel  Servici-,  11  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Frederick  Hermann  Knubel,  D.U.,  President 
of  the  United  Lalberan  Chufck  fai  America,  New 
York  Gty. 

Monday,  May  22. 
Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Colgate,  Soldiers  Field. 

Ti  F.'inw.  May  2.1. 
Organ  Recital.  Appleton  Chapel.  5  P.  M. 

Wn»msoAY,  May  24. 
Baseball,  Harvanl  vs.  Williams,  Soldiet*  Field. 

Till  H<i)\v.  M\Y  2f>. 

Lawn  tennis,  Lniversity  of  Pennsylvania  vs. 
Harvard,  at  Caadnidge. 

Friday,  May  26. 

Golf.  Harvard  vs.  .Amherst,  at  Cambridge. 

Intercollegiate  Athletie  AsBoeiatiMi  of  Ameri* 
ca,  track  and  field  games  in  the  Stadium. 
Saturoat,  May  27. 

Baseball.  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 

Cn-w,  Harvard  vs.  Cornell,  at  Itliara ;  second 
and  third  crews  in  American  Henley  Regatta,  at 
Pliiladelphia. 

Golf,  Harvard  vs.  Rmwiv   it  Providence.  R.  I. 

Intercollegiate  .Athletic  .Association  of  .Ameri- 
ca, track  and  field  games  in  the  Stadium.  2 JO 
P.  M. 

Lawn  tenni?.  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  Cambridge. 
SoiTOAY.  May  28. 

\ppl'"ti>n  ChaiM-l  S<-r>ire,  11  A.M.  preacher. 
H'  v.  Charles  I..-wis  Slattcry,  Rector  of  Grace 
t:huri  )i.  New  York  City,  and  Bishop  Coadjutor 
Elect  of  Massachusetts. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alumni  AMociation  on  request  will  give  ihe  addresMt  of  Harvard  men. 


71— Frank  MeiTMnV  addreit  is  Nabtnt, 
Maas. 

71— Edward  F.  Whitney**  addrem  !•  Room 

823.  5  Beekman  St..  Now  York  Ciiy. 

7^--Ch«rlea  K.  Lexow,  Contnusioner  ol  Rec- 
ord* for  the  Coimtr  of  New  York,  has  been  r 
elccl<-<l  a  vice-president  of  the  Psi  UpMlon  Club 
of  New  York.   That  fraternity  has  leaaed  at  28 
Ettt  39lli  St»  Neir  York  Chy,  a  dwdHnc  which 

will  be  used  as  a  club  house. 

Law  75-76 — ^Jobn  A.  Aiken,  who  ha«  been  since 
190S  Chief  Joaliee  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Maa- 
sachuBcUs.  has  resigned  from  that  post  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Judfre  Aiken  waa  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1876,  and  was  in  partnetvUp  wHh  Ilia 
father,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  for  many  faara.  He 
Aerved  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  18BZ. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  district  attorney  for 
Hampshire  and  Franklin  oountiea  and  contiaaed 
in  that  oflBce  siix  yean.  Two  years  after  Idt  re> 
tirement  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  Sflperior  Beneh 
by  Govenior  Wolcott. 

"BS— Rusedl  S.  Codman  and  Mrm.  Codman  will 
go  to  Europe  this  month,  and  retam  eaily  in 
July. 

IBS— J.   Randolph  Coolidfe,  Jr.,  and  Mra. 

Cooli<lge  .sailed  on  the  "Arabic"  from  Boston 
for  Europe,  April  26.  They  will  spend  some 
thne  in  Italy  and  later  in  France  where  they 
wll  visit  th<'  prave  of  their  son,  Hamilton  Cool- 
idge.  '19,  who  waa  lulled  in  the  Argonne. 

IM— Edward  W.  FraM'a  «ddresa  is  Delafidd. 
Wis. 

Law  '88-90-^Walter  P.  Hall,  who  has  been  a 
judge  of  the  Mawclwaetta  Superor  Coitrt  since 
1911,  has  been  appointed  diieif  justice  of  that 
court  by  Governor  Cox,  to  succeed  Judge  John  A. 
Aiken,  Law  75-76,  who  has  resigned.  Judge  Hall 
began  the  praclSoe  of  his  profession  in  Qinton, 
Msss.,  in  1891.  He  was  town  counsel  tor  Ginton, 
and  later  became  city  solicitor  for  Fitchburg, 
where  he  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
waa  appointed  assistant  dialfiet  attorney  for  the 
\^'<.rr---.!(T  tlistiict  in  1905,  and  in  1906  07  was 
first  assistant  attorney  general  of  Masaachuselila. 
In  1906  be  waa  appointod  ehaiiman  of  the  Mas* 
aachnsctts  Railroad  Commission,  and  served  un- 
til his  appointment  to  the  Superior  Court  in  1911. 

^90— Thomae  S.  Woods  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Soiiili  l  ake  Mining  Co..  one  vi  the 
Lake  Superior  Copper  mines. 

'91 — Arline  Brackelt.  daughter  of  Sewall  C. 
Brackett.  was  married  recently  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  Jamaica  Plain,  to  Herbert  W. 


CIenuni.<    .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemenu  will  live  st 
86  EdgebiU  Road,  East  Braiatree,  Masn 
'91— Alexander  B.  Halliday  has  been  elected 

president  of  Saint  .\ndrrw'>  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  organization,  "eaiabliahed  for 
the  rriief  of  nativea  of  Sootland  and  tfarir  de> 

scendanfs  who  might  be  in  want  or  distress,  and 
to  promote  aocial  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers," was  founded  in  1756  and  is  die  oldest  of^ 

pani7e(!  sooitiy  in  New  York  City. 

'*>t^  ^Jlinion  H.  Crane's  address  is  60  WaD 
St,  New  York  City. 

'9.S  \  \\  .  K.  Hillinps'ii  address  is  in  care  of 
the  Canadian  &  Cfenerai  Finance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Do- 
minion Bank  Building.  Toronto.  Ont. 

"95 — The  engagement  of  Delcevare  King  of 
Quincy  to  Miss  Margaret  K.  Ray  of  Winchester 
has  been  announced.  King  ia  vice-pre<ii<ient  of 
the  Granite  Trust  Co.,  treaiurer  of  the  Quincr 
Quarries  Co..  prrsklent  «f  the  Summit  Thread 
Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  Quincy  Y.  M.  C  A, 
and  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  is  ahw  vice>pfc«ident  of 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League. 

"97 — Charles  E.  Brown  is  bookkeeper  for  the 
Red  Jacket  Telephone  Co^  Shoriaville,  N.  Y. 

'97— Samuel  Morrill  is  comidetfng   a  trip 

around  the  world  wln'rh  he  began  in  November, 
1919,  after  his  marriage  in  New  York  to  Miss 
Addine  Eldridge.  Morrill  has  vi«ited  the  prind* 
pal  countries  of  the  Far  Ra.st.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  in  care  of  the  .\merican  Legation,  Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

'00 -  Frank  DeV^ .  Washburn,  A3I.  'I,S.  former- 
ly president  of  the  Haymarket  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Jolmson-WasMium  Co.,  km 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  MimschiMetli 
Trust  Co. 

'01 — The  address  of  Harris  M.  Richmond, 
LL.B.  '04,  ja  7  Grove  Sl,  Winchester.  Mass. 

Carroll  J.  Swan  haa  been  deeted  Now 

En;:]:in<I  Di'^trirt  Cnmmandsr  of  dm  MflHty 
Order  of  the  World  War. 

IIS— A  son,  WilUam  Shaw  Haixiaon,  waa  ben. 
March  30^  to  Walter  T.  HaniseD  «ad  Mrs.  Bar 

riaon. 

"05— Raymond  H.  Oveaoa  baa  been  re-dedsd 
chairman  of  the  Board  «f  Ssloetmen  of  the  Tswa 

of  Suuthboro. 
X»6-SIarIey  A.  Flint.  AM.  PkD. 

the  sales  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  Akron.  O.  His  business  address  i» 
Room  1702,  52  \  anderbilt  Ave.,  New  Yoik  Gty. 

'08-  -Ralph  D.  Chamberlin  is  sales  representa- 
tive in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  for  tiie 
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Sterling  Produoto  Co.  of  Cleveland.  His  borne 
addrew  i«  335  PlynMHitb  St,  Abingtoo,  Maw. 

TIB — J.  Frederick  Johnson  is  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chief  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
Eureint,  Utah. 

'09— Erne<  F.  Ver  Wirf)e  is  ill  the  DeHoit 
office  of  the  (Goodrich  Tire  Co. 

'10 — Robert  F.  Busher's  business  address  is 
301  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  His  home 
address  is  2608  North  6th  St.,  Harrisburg. 

10— The  engagemt-nl  of  Richard  .M.  Everett 
of  Boston  to  Mrs.  Oden  Hughart  Howard  (Mad- 
eleine Weeks),  daughter  of  Mrs.  and  the  late 
Josrpli  Wilds  Week*  of  Washington  and  Porto 
Rico,  haa  been  announced.  Everett  is  a  junior 
partner  of  Lanrrence  ft  Co.,  wholeaate  dry  goods, 
Boston  ancJ  New  York. 

'10— iStephen  Galatti's  address  ia  in  care  of 
John  Mtinroe  ft  Co.,  bankert,  100  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

'10 — Malcolm  Mac  Arthur's  addresa  is  in  care 
of  MaeArthur  ft  Co.,  66  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 

'10 — A  daughter,  Caroline  Rogers,  was  born, 
April  21,  to  HeriMrt  Rocert  and  Eliae  (Bnrien) 

Rogers.  Rogers  is  rxaminer  in  charge  of  credits 
in  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  Commis- 
aioaer.  Joseph  C  AUen.  Rogera*a  addreaa  ia  313 
State  House,  Boston. 

AJkf.  '10— Charles  .\.  Corn.-Ison.  Ph.D.  'U. 
formerly  Professor  of  English  in  tlic  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  i«  now  head  of  the  Depart' 
ment  of  English  there. 

Ph.D.  '10— Bruce  .McCully,  formerly  head  of 
the  English  Department  at  the  State  College  of 
Waahington,  is  now  head  of  the  Engtiah  Depart- 
ment at  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal. 

*11— tAlan  Gregg,  M.D.  '16,  haa  returned  to 
Boaton  after  three  yeara  in  Bratil  with  the  Roek- 

efeller  International  Tlralth  Roanl. 

*11 — Arthur  H.  Whitman  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  a  bmineaa  trip  which  carried 

him  round  the  world.  On  September  4,  1921,  he 
left  Boston,  went  across  the  continent,  and  thence 
to  bdia  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  He 
then  travelled  to  Enpland  throtiph  Italy,  Swtz- 
eriand.  and  Franc,  and  returned  to  the  Unitrd 
States  in  a  -.tr  ain'  r  -^ailing  from  Liverpool. 

'12 — The  addr«»ss  of  Maurice  T.  Brigga,  M.D. 
*16,  is  II  Shore  Drive.  Lynn,  .Ma^s. 

'12 — Frank  R.  Hancork's  address  after  June 
10  will  be  Camp  Dunoan,  Bretton  Woods.  N.  H. 

12— The  engagement  of  Spencer  S.  Kingman 
to  Miss  Hope  Knapp  of  Pasadena,  Cel.,  ha-i  hcen 
announced.  Kingman,  who  formerly  lived  in 
Newton  flightanda,  Mass.,  !s  in  business  in  Pasa- 
dena. 

'12 — Lincoln  C  Torrey,  who  has  been  an  en- 
gineer-aaditor  of  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  ft 

Milwaukre  Railroad.  U  now  a  valuation  engi* 
ncer  with  iieadquarters  at  Highwood,  III. 


'13 — Martin  T.  Fiaher  haa  opened  a  law  office 
in  the  National  City  Building,  17  Eaat  Forty- 
Second  St.,  New  York  City,  where  he  will  spe- 
cialize in  patent,  trade  marlc,  and  copyright  law 
in  aasoeiatien  with  Harry  D.  Nina,  author  of 
**Nim9  on  Unfair  Competition." 

'13 — Ralph  E.  Ricli,  formerly  president  of  the 
.Amalgamated  Metals  Co.,  is  vice-president  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Silver  Raductioil  Ca,  2426 
Cly'hourn  .\ve.,  Chicago. 

1.3 — Roderic  P.  Wade  was  married  at  St, 
Mark's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brookline. 
April  29,  to  Miss  Florence  E.  Pesbody.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade  will  live  at  267  Hawthorne  Am. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Law  '13-14 — Robert  Hale  •  was  recently  mar* 
ried  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  Miss  Agnes  Burke. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Hale  wiU  live  in  Povtland,  Me. 

14— A  fourth  child,  Daniel  Ofley  Betde^  was 
liorn.  Aupust  23,  1921,  at  Winnetka,  HI.,  lO 
Griscom  Bettle  and  Mrs.  Betde. 

*14— J.  Bernard  Miller,  M.RA.  *16.  la  in  the 
investment  department  of  Theodore  L.  Bronson 
&  Co.,  investment  securities,  120  Broadway,  New 
YoA  City. 

'14— The  engagement  of  J.  R.  Osgood  Perkins 
to  Miss  Janet  E.  Rane,  (Welleslcy)  '16,  has  been 
announced. 

'l.S— John  S  ¥\cf\  i.s  with  Haydcn  MiUer  ft 
Co,  invt'stment  banker*.  Cleveland,  0. 

'15 — The  cngaKeiii'  iit  of  M.  Lamed  Greeley, 
Jr.,  to  Mi.ss  Elizahrtb  Townsend,  (Vassar)  "20, 
daughter  of  Major  J.  Henry  Townsend  and  Mrs. 
Townsend  of  New  York,  haa  been  announced. 

'15 — Sidney  F.  -  Greeley  is  with  the  Dennlaon 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

'l.S — A  daughter,  Caroline  Haines  wa.<t  bom, 
AprU  20,  to  Samuel  F.  Hainea»  M.D.  '19,  and 
Emily  (Williams)  Halnes«  of  Rochester,  Minn. 

'l.>  -\  ^tn.  Francis  Severn  Moulton,  Jr.,  was 
bom,  March  2S,  to  Francis  S.  Moulton,  LL.B. 
16.  and  Ruth  (Humphrey)  Moulton. 

Cratl.  Bti-*.  "1'  If)  Ralph  C.  Sams  has  re- 
turned from  the  Orient.  His  addresa  is  in  care 
of  Wise  ft  Sams,  Inc.,  1  Libefty  St,  New  York 
City. 

'16— A  son,  Willard  S.  Putnam,  Jr.,  was  born. 
February  18,  1922,  to  Willard  S.  Putnam  and 

Afr«.  Putnam. 

Grad.  Bus.  Kj-IH— \ugustuH  Cohurn,  Jr.,  .\.B. 
(Wabash)  "16,  is  in  business  with  his  father,  in 
the  Michigan  Lumber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'17 — A  daughter,  Helen  Barbara  Halley,  was 
bom.  April  8,  to  Ernest  P.  flalley  and  Helen  Lob 
(deChannes)  Halley. 

17— The  engagement  of  Thomas  P.  Joy  of 
Watrrtown,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Gladys  C.  Warren  of 
New  York  Qty  has  been  announced.  Joy  ia  in 
the  Boston  olBce  of  the  Retail  Credit  Co^  of  At- 
lanta. Ca. 

'17— Cecil  J.  North,  Grad.  Bus.  '19-21.  is  as- 
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tiBtant  manager  of  the  Cambridge  office  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insnrance  Co.  at  689  MsMa- 
chusetts  Ave. 

'17 — ^The  engagement  of  Richard  C.  Paine  of 
Boston  fo  Miss  Ellen  Eliot,  daugliter  of  Mra. 
Charles  Kiint  of  Cambridge  and  granddattghter 
of  Prf^idcnt  Kliot.  has  been  announced. 

*17 — Theodore  II.  Rice  is  with  Tucker,  .An- 
thony &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston.  Hia  addreia  ia 
407  Marlboro  St.,  Ronton. 

'18-4Harold  P.  Forrester's  address  is  373 
Bnrant  St,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

'IS-John  E.  C.  Haslam's  address  is  P.  O.  Box 
31S,  Halifax,  .N.  S. 

*18— The  engagement  af  A.  Saunder  Lewis  to 
Miss  Katherine  G.  Lakoff  of  PhUadelphU  has 
been  announced. 

*19— William  B.  Bacon  was  married  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church.  Quincy,  Mass..  April  21,  In 
Miss  Mary  S.  Bartow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon  will 
live  in  Boston. 

19—  Burlen  Mahn*B  address  ia  40  Eleanor  St, 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

*]9 — iHiiwaril  P.  Perry  was  married  at  Newton 
(  i  iitn  .  Mas^*..  April  IS.  to  Miss  Marjorie  Tilton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  will  live  at  17  Irving  St, 
Newton  Centr«\ 

*19— The  address  of  Thomas  G.  Wilder  ia  in 
rare  of  the  Banker'-*  Tru!it  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
He  expects  to  return  to  this  country  in  Septem- 
ber when  hia  address  will  be,  as  formerly,  1003 

Neave  Btiildinp.  f ,'inrinnat i.  (). 

'20 — John  L.  Iktdge  is  with  the  t-leischmann 
Yeast  Co.,  Cambridge.  His  present  address  is 
r»2  IrxitiR  .'^t .  Cambridge.  Mass. 

20—  Julian  C.  Bolton's  address  is  10701  East 
Bnulerard,  Cleveland.  O. 

'20~\.  L.  Caldwell'^  address  is  49  Hastings 
Kali.  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  is  a  aeoond<]rear  siu* 
dent  in  the  Law  School. 

'20-^tanley  M.  Criswold  is  with  the  Brown, 


Durrell  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  101  KiagMso 
St.,  Boston. 

'20 — Lloyd  B.  .*^a^lder*on.  Jr..  W3>  rturn-  i  at 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  April  29,  to  Mi^ 
Rosanna  D.  Fiske,  daughter  of  Charles  ii 
Fiske.  of  Boston.  Mr.  aod  Ml*.  SsaderMR 
will  live  in  .New  ^<>rk  City. 

'20 — The  rngagenieni  of  Carri>ll  L  ^  ils<in  \  j 
Miss  Harriot  B.  Sawyer  of  Dorchester  has  b^ti 
announced.  Wilson  is  a  Student  in  the  Usmrd 
Engineering  School. 

'21— David  S.  Herman  ts  a  aecaadyear  stadnt 
at  the  Columbia  Ijiw  .School.  His  uddrsss  il  32 
Park  Ave.,  Rutherford,  .N.  J. 

'SI— The  engagement  of  Paul  F.  Nadi  to  Miw 
Helen  E.  S<*hermerhorn  of  Ncv^ton  ha^  b'-rn  an 
nounced.  Naah  ia  stud>'ing  at  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Buainesa  Adrainiatration. 

MB  A.  '21— Clifford  M.  Collins.  A3.  (St 
John's  College)  '16,  is  with  Price,  Waterboase  i 
Co..  certified  public  accountants.  His  address  is 
832  Mi  Ml  roe  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

M  B.A.    21— Jesse    \.  Drfw.   A.B    ( Williim. 
'20,  id  assistant  merchandise  manager  for  L  T. 
Slaltery  Co.,  department  store,  Trenont  St.  B«» 
ton. 

M3.A.  '21— Ira  N.  Frisbce,  A.B.  (PoBMaa 
CoOege)  '19,  ia  with  Price,  Waterboase  i  O. 

certified  public  accountants,  San  Francisoa.  Hit 
address  ia  73  Sunahine  Ave.,  Sausalito,  Cahl. 

*21— Joaeph  H.  Mffler.  Jr.,  SA  (DaviJ- 

son  Colii  ct  )  '19,  is  with  the  Equitable  I.if''  ^• 
aurance  Society.  Hia  address  ia  Box  882,  Chaii<»- 
ton,  S.  C. 

'22— The  engagement  of  William  Whitman.  '>d 
to  Miss  Marjorie  Warren,  daughter  of  Mr.  aa^ 
Mn,  Fiske  Warren,  has  been  announced. 

!23— Francis  A.  Skelton  is  vice-president  ni 
general  manager  of  the  General  .\pparatu»  C». 
Inc.,  successors  to  the  Sleeper  Radio  CoqMn- 
tion,  88  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 
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News  and  Views 

The  Bulletin  has  as  a  sup- 
plement this  week  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  reports  of  the 
oflBcers  and  committees  of  the  Associated 
Hitvard  Clubs.  Tlieae  reports  will  be  sob* 
Bitted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Boston  and 
Csmbridge  on  June  16  and  17.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  make  comparisons,  but  we 
nnot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  reports  this  year  are  as  a  whole 
more  siisrfjestivc  and  valuahle  than  ever  be- 
fore ami  that  Harvard  mm  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  the  University  will 
do  well  to  read  them.  Several  will  doubt- 
less bring  forth  discussicMi  at  the  meeting 
next  uMmth,  and  diose  graduates  who  want 
to  speak,  or  even  listen,  intelligently 
should  familiarise  themselves  with  die 
findings  of  the  committees  which  have 
^studied  the  important  questions  affecting 
the  University. 

We  expert  at  the  coniinji  nieetinp  by  far 
the  largest  attendance  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  has  ever  had.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  as  the  re> 
onion  diis  year  will  be  held  practically  at 
the  gates  of  the  University  itself.  Some- 
thing like  3,000  men  have  already  sent 
word  that  they  intend  to  be  present.  Tliat 
number  is  encouraging,  but  the  doors  are 
still  open  and  we  trust  that  many  alumni 
who  have  not  yet  marie  up  their  tiiitxK 
nill  decide  to  come  to  Boston.  The  six  iai 
attractions  are  by  no  means  negligible. 


but  the  chief  thing  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  University  itself  and  to  hear 
from  various  officers  of  instruction  and 
•invernment  authoritative  statements  about 
what  is  going  on  at  Harvard. 

*    *    •  . 

Hm  War  The  rqKvrt  of  the  Associated 
JJjJ^^  Harvard  CluU*  War  Memorial 
Committee  calls  immediate  at- 
tention to  two  ideas  of  notable  value.  They 
have  the  great  merit  of  clearing  the  ground 
for  any  intelligent  and  final  discussion  of 
a  8ubjet;t  to  which  the  Bulletin  and  its 
correspondents  have  contributed  a  great 
many  preliminary  words.  The  first  of 
the^'  ideas  is  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
reach  any  conclusion  upon  the  fonn  to  be 
taken  by  the  Harvard  War  Memorial  until 
the  form  in  which  the  architecture  and 
topography  of  Harvard  are  to  develop  can 
become  definite.  Obviously  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  erect  any  structure  of 
such  significance  as  this  Memorial  until 
the  very  best  perinatu-nt  phu  e  for  it  and 
the  physical  qualities  proper  to  that  place 
(  an  be  known  and  considered.  The  sec- 
ond idea  is  that  nothing  of  a  primarily 
utilitarian  nature  will  serve  the  purpose. 
With  this  recommendation  also  we  iind 
ourselves — as  we  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Harvard  men  will  be  found — in 
entire  sympathy. 

If  these  ideas  prevail,  it  is  manifest  that 
lI^<l[).>^;lls  for  this.  that,  or  tlie  other  forn) 
ol  .Meiiioiial  arc.  for  th»'  present,  beside 
the  mark.     I'herc  is  no  occasion  for  dis- 
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courag»>mpnt  in  this.    If  it  lias  taken  the  port"    of   the    I'niversitv.  thrre  ^omc 

deaths  of  more  than  370  flarvard  mon  to  {zrouiid  for  the  charge   that  tlit  ir  stav  at 

wake  the  University  up  to  the  fad  tliat  a  Harvard  has  not  been  effective  in  develop- 

future  of  physical  beauty  is  a  matter  of  ing  public  spirit  among  them.  Yet  every- 

vital  moment  to  audi  an  inatiUition  aa  body  knows  that  Harvard  men  are  to  a 

Harvard,  that  very  awakening  may  be  re-  large  extent  engaged  as  individuaU  in  pob- 

garded  as  a  spiritual  cornerstone  for  their  Ik  and  altruistic  endeavor  of  many  and 

Memorial.    If  it  remains  merely  a  vague  varied  kinds.     The  difTieiilty  is  to  find  a 

idea  and  nothing  is  done  about  it  until  form  of  service  to  which  they  can  devote 

these  men  come  to  be  remembered  more  tliemseives  in  their  representative  character 

aa  hiatoru  figorea  than  aa  living  persons,  aa  membera  of  Harvard  Cluba.  The  Sdioob 

the  Univeraity  will  be  doing  dwm  a  wrong.  Committee  is  an  experiment  to  detmmne 

The  more  promptly    the   plans   for  the  whether   or   not  Harvard  Clnba  can  be 

physical  growth  of  Harvard  can  be  devised  officially  serviceable  to  the  general  caue 

and  accepted,  the  sooner  our  War  Me-  of  education  in  their  several  districts,  and 

niorial  can  rear  its  head.     And   on  the  more  especially  to  the  public  schools, 

broad  foundation  of  a  Harvard  planned  as  Before  the  Committee  was  organized,  F. 

an  embodiment  of  beauty  through  all  tlie  W.  Rurlingham,  *91,  then  Piresident  of  ihe 

centuries  to  come,  the  monument  to  the  Aaaodated  Harvard  Cluba  and  **father*'  of 

apiritual  meaning,  whidi  ia  die  real  mean-  the  Committee,  corresponded  widi  school 

ing,  of  the  sacrifice   represented   by  the  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 

Harvard  Roll  of  Henor   mil   moat   ap-  ing  the  late  Frank  V.  Thompson.  A.M.  '07, 

propriately  rise.  then  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  City 


The  whole  Harvard  community  should  of  Boston.  The  idea  of  the  Committee 

be  grateful  to  die  War  Memorial  Comidt-  nniveraally  welcomed  and  commended,  h 

tee  for  ita  lofty  conception  of  the  qoealion  seemed  likdy  that  it  might  become  a  per- 

with  which  it  had  to  deal,  and  for  ita  good  manent  diannd  fox  beneficial  influence  and 

sense  in  laying  so  much  emphasis  on  the  a  means  of  organizing  Harvard  meo  foT 

two  fundamental  ideas  to  which  we  have  definite  work  helpful  to  the  schools, 
been  calling  attention.  The  experience  of  three  years,  however, 

*  •   •  reported  by  the  Quiirnin  of  the  Coaindl> 

The  Sdioola  Ctunmittee  <rf  tee,  Murray  Seaaongood,       ia  diacourag- 

^*sS*^u'****  Aaaociated    Harvard  ing,  and  yet  we  cannot  conclude  that  Har- 

Clubs  was  established  in  >  vard  men  have  no  interest  in  education.  It 

the  belief  that  Harvard  graduates  are  in-  is  quite  pos.sible  that  they  do  not  see  how 

terested  in  the  common  busines-s  of  the  they  can  take  hold  through  a  Harvard  Club 

cities  and  towns  in  which  they  live,  that  Committee  to  help  it  along.  They  may  feel 

they  are  willing  to  engage  in  public  aer-  that  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  Interlop- 

vice  of  various  aorta,  and  dwt  tfiie  moat  ap-  era;  indeed,  that  diey  may  very  truly  be 

propriate  form  of  service  for  them  to  en-  interlopers.   Tliey  may  shrink  from  the  ef- 

gage  in  officially  as  Harvard  men  ia  the  ad-  fort  to  hnd  a  specific  task  in  which  they 

vancement  of  education.  niay  engage,  not  because  they  are  too  busy 

The  clubs  have  often  been  urged  to  de-  or  unwilling  to  give  time  and  energy  to  the 

vote  some  attention  and  energy  to  public  work,  but  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 

cauaes.   If  Harvard  men  as  an  oiganiied  find  out  what  to  do  without  appearing  to 

body  can  give  no  time  to  anything  but  die  be  buay-bodiea. 

celd>ration  of  anniversaries  and  die  "aup-      At  any  rate  we  hope  that  the  Schools 
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Committee    of    the    Associated    Harvard  respunsibility  as  lio^lsj  towards  tlie  students 
Clube  will  not  give  up  the  effort  to  aocom-  coming  from  other  colleges  would  be  bene- 
pliah  aomething.   It  might  send  out  «ig«  firial  t,o  the  Harvard  College  men  as  wdl 
gestions  for  purti<  ular  undertaking,  the  as  to  the  strangers.  The  habit  of  courtesy 
way  to  start  tlieni,  the  way  to  discover  ought  to  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  univer> 
othf^rs  more  likely  to  be  helpful  in  partic-  sity  education:  and  so  long  as  the  habit  of 
ular  communities,  the  proper  persons  to  clannishness  exists  the  habit  of  courtesy  is 
approach  with  offers  of  cooperation,  and  imperfectly  developed, 
the  way  to  carry  on  such  "jobs**  as  are  Opinions  from  Uie  alumni  of  the  Grad- 
selected.  Hiis  is  a  task  more  difficult  than  uate  Schools  who  have  not  studied  in  Har- 
that  of  any  ordinary  Harvard  Club  Com-  vard  College  will  be  welcome  at  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  hope  the  Committee  will  un-  ing  meeting.    They  can  help  us  solve  this 
dertake  it.    The  (Ir;uliiate  School  of  Kdu-  problem  if  they  will, 
cation  evidently  stands  ready  to  help.  May  •    •  • 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  call  upon  each  Aaodbar      With    the    establishment  of 
club  to  consider  a  definite  program  for  the  ]^^^]^^^   another  bookstore  on  Boylston 
work  of  this  Conunittee  and  decide  by  final  *  Street,  Harvard  Square  is  now 
vole  whether  or  not  it  will  undertake  any  as  well  supplied  with  literature  at  ilia  with 
item  suggested  in  the  program  or  suggest  haberdashery.      Four  business  enterprises 
one  of  its  own?    If  the  response  is  in  the  are  now  devoted  entirely  to  the  marketing 
negative  the  Committee  should  be  allowed  of  books;  three  sell  books  in  connection 
to  die.  A  careful  explanation  of  the  fnnc-  with  other  merchandise.   But  the  Harvard 
tion  of  the  Committee,  a  list  of  specific  un>  Square  bookdielves  do  not  all  sag  under 
dertakings.  and  a  request  for  a  formal  vote  the  compact  we^ht  of  c<^lege  texts;  not  all 
should  either  *'start  something**  or  prove  of  them  trade  in  "required  reading.**  Some 
the  enterprise  a  failure.  of  them  are  like  the  old  London  taverns — 
•     •     •  half  business  enterprises  and  half  meeting- 
Th«           The  report  of  the  Associated  places  for  the  local  gentry.    Ash  trays  on 
5tnd»utM.     H"'^"''^  Clubs  Committee  on  the  chimney-pieces  and  comfortable  chairs 
Relations    of   Students    and  keep  thoughts  of  class-room  literature  far 
Alumni  of  Graduate  Schools  to  the  Uni-  away.  Hnre  the  undergraduate  may  collect 
vernty  seema  to  us  a  most  convincing  and  set  by  set  his  "gentlenuin*s  library,"  and 
ronrlusive  piece  of  work.    Assnminnr  thjif  vary  the  symmetry  of  his  shelves  with  sin- 
the  relations  of  <:r<i(lii<ite  students  to  tlie  <:Ie  volumes  a  la  truulf.  And  lii  ie  the  grad- 
University  are  uns  itisfai  lory,  it  is  hard  to  uates,  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
see  how  the  blame  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  Cambridge  Ubliophiles  may  pick  up  read- 
could  be  more  justly  apportioned  or  the  ing  as  respectable  as  Cambridge  teas  at 
remedy  for  it  more  intelligently  presented  prices  no  less  reassuring.  Sometimes  jour- 
than  has  been  done  in  the  Committee's  re-  nalistic  readers  in  search  of  the  book  of  the 
port.  moment  must  seek  it  in  Boston  among  what 
The  extent  to  whi(  h  dissatisliK  I  ion  and  Hevwnixl  Broun  (  alls  tlie  "go-getters"  of 
disloyalty  prevail  among  students  in  the  the  publishing  business.   ''Popular"  books. 
Graduate  Schools  is  of  course  a  matter  books  read  largely  by  Uie  middle^lasa 
about  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  bourgeoisie,  have  no  place  in  the  Harvard 
Whatever  the  facts  may  be  on  that  point.  Square  book-shops.   The  **tavem"  book- 
an  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  shop  abounds,  but  as  yet  the  **cafeteria** 
graduates  of  Harvard  College  to  feel  some  shop  is  not  numerous. 
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Edward  Laurens  Mark,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

By  CHARLt„s  B.  Davenport,  "89,  Ph.D.  '92. 


Portrait  of  Professor  Mark 
Paintrtl  by  Li«opold  Spyflert 


PROFESSOR  Kdward  Uurens  Mark, 
who  last  year  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor Emeritus,  closed,  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  forty-four  years  of  active 
service  in  the  Department  ()f  Zoology  at 
Harvard  I'niversity.  Since  learning  «»f  this 
appointment  his  nunvrous  pupils  have 
combined  to  sec  ure  for  the  l^niversily,  and 
especially  for  the  lahorat«)ry  which  he  so 


long  dire<  ted,  a  painting  by  Mr.  Leopold 
.Seyffert,  of  which  a  photographic  repro- 
duction appears  on  this  page  of  the  BuL- 
I  KTIN.  Despite  Dr.  Mark's  long  service  he 
is  one  of  the  less  popularly  known  of  the 
older  Harvard  professors,  a  circumstance 
due  primarily  to  instincts  which  have  pro- 
te«-ted  him  from  the  lure  of  popular  writing 
and  le<"turing.    Consequently  it  seems  (k- 
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sirable  to  talEe  this  ooeaaion  to  give  a 
brief  histonr  of  hb  life  np  to  the  present 

tiiiK'. 

What  a  man  shall  do  in  his  world  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  instincts  and  spec- 
ial capacities  widi  which  he  is  born. 
These  are  family  characteristics;  in  the 
hroad  smf^e  of  the  word,  racial  character- 
istics. So  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
stock  from  which  Dr.  Mark  sprang.  His 
father  uras  Charles  Le  Roy  Mark,  the  son 
of  James  Mark  and  Lucy  Woodcock,  both 
from  New  England.  This  father  spent 
most  of  his  life  at  his  birthplace  in  Fre- 
donia,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 
He  was  a  merchant  at  Hamlet,  New  York, 
for  many  vears.  He  was  much  interested 
in  education  and  was  a  member  of  the 
local  board  in  charge  of  the  Fredonia 
State  Normal  School.  He  suffered  scmie- 
what  from  respiratory  troubles  and  spent 
many  winters  in  F'lorida.  The  following 
characterization  of  his  father  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Mark,  and  thoee  who  have 
known  the  son  intimately  in  the  labora- 
tory ^sl\\  he  struck  by  the  res«*mblanre  to 
his  fatlier:  ''excelled  in  penmanship,  had 
mechanical  skill,  though  never  trained  to  a 
trade;  fond  of  mnnc.  .  .  .;  did  not 
like  hard  manual  labor,  always  employed 
devices  to  save  labor — though  taking  more 
time;  always  critical  of  people  who  used 
brute  force  when  simple  medianical  de- 
vices could  be  employed.  Had  an  eye 
for  form  and  rolor." 

Dr.  Mark's  mother  was  Julia  Peirce, 
who  was  born  in  Chenango  County,  New 
York,  of  New  England  parentage.  She 
was  skilled  with  the  needle,  extremely 
conscientious,  and  viporons  in  her  advo- 
cacy of  total  abstinence.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Austin  Peirce,  bom  in 
Vermont,  a  practising  physician  at  Ham* 
let.  New  York.  He  was  town  supervisor 
for  many  years  and  assemblvman  for  two 
years.  One  of  his  sons,  William,  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1852,  practised  medicine 
both  in  civil  life  and  in  the  Armv  durinp 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 


and  was  sometime  State  senator.  AnoAer 
sun.  Austin  L.amartine,  graduated  from 

West  Point  and  became  a  cavalry  oflScer. 
He  die<i  at  the  age  of  twenlv-two.  Another 
son,  Henry,  was  an  organizer  and  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Wessington,  South  Dakota. 
Dr.  Austin  Peirce  was  derived  from 
Samuel  Peirce.  horn  in  1635,  of  Charle**- 
town,  Mass.  Julia  Peirce's  mother  was 
Mary  Ann  Sterling  of  the  Sterlings  of 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  also  (tf  the  AUiey 
family  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Mark  is  thus  a  somewhat  distant  cousin  of 
the  painter,  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  the 
meteorologist,  Cleveland  Abbey.  A  scion 
of  eastern  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Mark  in  set- 
tlinfi  in  Cambridge  all  unconsciously  early 
found  himself  en  rapport  with  the  mores 
of  Cambridge  and  Boston  in  which  region 
he  was  so  long  to  dwell. 

F.dward  L.  Mark  was  bom  at  Hamlet, 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  on  May 
30,  1847.  He  attended  district  school,  the 
Fredonia  Academy,  and  die  University  of 
Michigan,  whence  he  was  graduated  in 
1871.  He  taught  mathematics  there  for 
a  year,  and  the  next  year  (1872-73)  was 
astronomer  on  the  U.  S.  Northwest 
Boundary  Survey.  But  young  Mark*s  in- 
clinations  were  primarily  for  natural  his- 
torv.  So  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  after  his 
marriage  (November  26)  to  Lucy  Thorpe 
King,  he  went  to  Germany  and  placed 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  the 
zoologist.  Professor  Rudolf  Leurkart  at  the 
I'liiversity  of  Leipzig,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mou.s  teachers  of  zoology  in  Europe  and  a 
universally  recognised  authority  on  para* 
sitic  animals.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  awarded  Mark  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  I.«ipzig  in  1876.  After  working 
for  a  time  in  the  Marine  Zoological  Labor- 
atory of  the  Austrian  Government  at 
Triest.  of  which  Professors  Carl  Claus  and 
F.  E.  Sehiilze  were  directors,  Mark  return-  ^ 
ed  to  America. 

Harvard  had  suffered  severe  losses  in 
her  faculty  in  zoiilogy  since  the  death  of 
Afrassi/  in  1873.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  leader,  there  had  been  a  great 
scattering   of   his  associates  and  assis- 
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lantt.  John  McCrady  remained  as  Pro* 
feasor  of  Zoology,  but  he  reqgned  in 

1877.  The  attendance  upon  courses  in 
zoology  at  the  University  had  reached  a 
low  ebb  when  Dr.  Walter  Faxon  and  Dr. 
Mark  were  appointed  instructors  in  zo- 
ology in  1877.  Faxon  had  the  prestige  of 
being  a  Harvard  A.B.  and  S.D.,  of  be- 
longing to  a  well  known  local  family,  and 
of  having  held  an  appointment  aa  in> 
structor  in  natural  history  under  Agassiz. 
He  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in 
1880  and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have 
the  lead;  but  Mark's  energy,  capacity  {<a 
organization,  and  brilliant  researchea 
brought  him,  also,  the  Assistant  Professor- 
ship «»f  Zoology  in  1H83.  Faxon  resigned 
in  1885  and  in  the  same  year  Mark  was 
appointed  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Tliese  earliest  years  at  Harvard  were  de- 
voted largely  to  the  organization  of  the 
Department  and  to  a  research  on  the  ma- 
turation, fecundation,  and  segmentation  of 
the  egg  of  the  slug  Limax.  Work  on  this 
topic  was  begun  in  April,  1877,  and  most 
of  the  summer  of  1878  was  devoted  to  it 
at  Fredonia.  It  was  not  until  1881  that 
the  work  was  published  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Museum.  It  was  the  first  detailed 
study  in  its  field  that  had  Ixcn  published 
in  America,  and  it  created  a  profound  im- 
pression. The  work  announced  several 
discoveries  of  pronounced  impmtance. 
Thus  Mark  saw  that  in  Linux  eggB  the 
fertilizing  nuclei  failed  to  fuse  as  earlier 
authors  had  incorrectly  maintained,  and 
Mark's  observations  have  since  been  con* 
finned  for  many  species.  He  noted  for 
the  first  time  the  conditions  under  which 
an  egg  becomes  polarized.  He  first  pro- 
posed the  view,  now  universally  accepted, 
that  the  *'polar  globnles"  are  abortive 
eggs.  He  was  one  of  die  earliest  to 
describe  in  detail  the  centrosomes.  In  nu- 
merous other  topics  the  study  showed  a 
great  advance.  The  work  was  character* 
ized  by  a  fullness  of  bibliographical  cita* 
tion  that  marked  an  epoch  in  zoology; 
also  it  introduced  a  method  of  citation 
which  was  new  and  which  has  since  be- 
come wide  spread  in  scientific  literature. 


This  monograph  of  453  pages  and  five 

double  plates  introduced  American  bi- 
ologists to  the  latest  results  in  cytology 
and  the  newer  cytological  m^ods  which 
had  been  developed  on  die  continent  <rf 

Europe 

The  subsequent  scientific  history  of  Pro- 
fessor Mark,  to  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
is  that  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of 
Harvard  University.    It  includes  die  in- 
struction of  great  numbers  of  elementary 
students,  the  training  of  investigators,  the 
promotion  of  research,  and  the  "placing*' 
of  thoae  vdio  took  thdhr  doctorates  in  aa- 
ology  into  positions  of  influence.  The 
number  of  the  students  who  have  come  un- 
der Dr.  Mark's  supervision  can  not  be 
precisely  stated.    The  circular  letter  re- 
lating to  the  celebration  of  Dr.  Mark's 
75th  anniversary  was  sent  to  1,500  men 
and  women  who  had  worked  in  the  de- 
partment that  he  directed.    But  many  of 
these,  naturally,  did  not  come  into  very 
intimate  contact  with  him.   The  training 
of  inveatigators  has  gone  on  apace  since 
1883.    In  that  rear  Howard  Ayers.  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  and  William  Patten  (now  of 
Dartmouth)  were  doing  researdi.  Tlien 
came  Reighard  (now  of  Michigan),  Locy 
(now  of  Northwestern),  and  Parker  (now 
Mark's  successor  at  Harvard).  From 
1887  the  research  laboratory  was  usually 
full.    The  number  of  ''Contribodons*' 
from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  under  his 
direi  tion  number  332.    In  1903  Dr.  Mark 
founded  and  still  has  charge  of  the  Ber- 
muda Station  for  Research  and  136  con-  < 
tributions  have  been  published  from  it. 
All  these  "Contributions"  have  received  ' 
Dr.  Mark's  conscientious  criticism  and  he 
has  spent  an  unbelievable  amount  of  time 
in  ]Nrttrag  diem  in  proper  dupe  for  jpd)* 
lication.    Dr.  Mark's  reputation  for  cart 
ful  training,  added  to  the  reputation  of 
Harvard  doctors  in  general,  has  enabled  ^ 
him  to  place  the  doctors  of  his  department 
in  control  of  the  departments  of  xoology 
in  many  of  the  most  important  universities, 
such  as  ifie  State  Universities  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,    Michigan,    Nebraska,  Nevada, 
California,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  many 
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other  leading  American  universities  and 
colleges,  such  as  Harvard,  Tufts,  Bos- 
ton, Johns  Hopkins,  Miama,  Denison,  Cor- 
nell, and  Northwestern  Universities,  and 
Allegheny,  Dartmouth,  and  Haverford 
Colleges.  These  universities  and  colleges 
have  sent  many  graduate  students  to  the 
zoology  department  at  Harvard.  Thus 
Prolesaor  Mark  has  ahown  himadf  a 
strat^iat  in  the  building  up  of  his  de> 
partment. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Mark  carried  on  re- 
searches of  his  own.  His  papers  on 
'^Simple  Eyes  in  Arthropods**  and  the 
"Egg  of  Lcpidosteus"  wert^  f'xanq>les  of 
detailed,  accurate,  morphological  research. 
They  were  accompanied  by  beautiful 
drawings  and  paintings  made  by  his  own 
hand.  As  the  burdens  of  administration 
grew  greater  the  output  of  his  own  origi- 
nal research  has  diminished  but  it  con- 
tinues to  the  present  time.  Thus  in  April 
of  this  year  lie  read  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  that  demon- 
straff<l  that  certain  cellular  structures  out- 
side of  the  chromosome,  which  had  been 
suspected  of  being  possible  bearers  of 
heredity,  were  in  fact  not  such. 

Dr.  Mark  has  one  of  those  delightful 
hyperkinetic  temperanu-nts  that  yield  an 
internal  drive  that  keeps  tlie  possessor  at 
work.  This  hyperkinesis  shows  itself  in  his 
rapid,  though  not  smooth,  speech;  in  his 
quick  gestures  and  step,  his  prompt  mental 
reactions,  his  good  nature  and  love  of  fun. 
This  temperament  enables  him  to  do  a  lot 
of  work  when  he  is  not  distracted;  but  it 
leads  him  to  attend  to  a  multiplicity  of 
details  when  these  arc  thrust  upon  him. 
The  hyperkinetic  generally  makes  a  good 
executive  and  leader;  the  hypokinetie  haa 
more  opportunity  for  contemplation  aloi^ 
a  single  line. 

Dr.  Mark  is  primarily  a  visualist.  Like 
his  father  he  **has  an  eye  for  form  and 
color.**  Doubtless  it  was  the  appeal  <rf 
form  and  color  that  led  him  to  become  a 
naturalist  and  in  his  youth  a  c  oll»x:tor  of 
insects.  It  guides  his  hand  and  has  made 
him  an  exodlent  artist  It  controls  his 
handwriting,  whidi  at  its  best  is  beauti* 

I 

I 


ful.  It  shows  in  his  figures  on  tlie  black* 
board  which  have  long  been  a  pleasure  to 
his  students.  Most  naturalists  are  such 
by  virtue  of  an  aesthetic  sense;  and  this  is 
prominent  in  Dr.  Mark.  No  doubt  there  is 
something  of  this  sense  in  the  anatomist,  in 
the  surgeon,  and  even  in  manv  physicians. 
Probably  the  possession  of  such  a  sense 
was  <me  of  die  factors  that  led  his  grand* 
father  and  an  uncle  to  become  lAysidans. 

Morplxdopy  has  made  a  greater  appeal  to 
this  visualist  tlian  physiology,  and  it  was 
natural  enough  tiiat  Dr.  Mark  should  have 
been  appointed  Hersey  Professor  of  An- 
atomy. 

Another  characteristir  h  orderliness  and 
system.  The  graduate  student  who  came 
to  his  laboratory  learned  a  great  deal  be- 
sides zoology.  Everything  in  Mark's  lab- 
oratory had  its  plan-  and  number.  Each 
of  the  wall  cases  had  its  number.  Each 
shelf  or  drawer  was  numbered.  Every 
reagent  bottle  on  the  shelf,  every  diagram 
on  the  rack,  every  specimen  in  the  drawer, 
had  its  number.  Each  had  a  definite  place. 
In  the  tool-box  the  outline  of  each  tool 
was  drawn  as  it  hung  in  its  place  and  the 
borrower  had  no  doubt  where  the  tool 
should  be  replaced  whm  returned. 
W  lipthrr  it  is  notes  for  a  le<'tiire.  spfH^imeiis 
for  a  demonstration,  charts  for  illustra- 
tion, pamphlets  in  his  library,  a  series  of 
contributions,  references  to  literature  in 
sci«Mitifir  puhlirations.  all  are  precisely 
numbered  and  arranged  by  a  definite  sys- 
tem. He  can  not  bear  to  see  anything  go 
slipshod  which  can  be  reduced  to  system. 
So  he  introduced  a  system  even  into  the 
reference  letters  which  acconi|)anv  mor- 
phological figures.  Closely  allied  is  a  con- 
scientiousness  shown  by  the  steadfastness 
and  constancy  with  triiich  he  has  attended 
to  his  duties  as  professor  and  director,  by 
the  great  amount  of  time  which  he  spent 
over  his  pupils*  work,  and  by  the  careful 
criticism  of  their  completed  researAea. 

Another  striking  trait  is  a  capacity  for 
inspiring  loyalty  and  affection  in  his 
pupils.  This  is  shown  by  the  way  his  staff 
have  remained  in  the  department — ^for 
twenty  and  thirty  years  in  some  cases.  It  is 
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shown  by  a  tribute  of  his  "former  students" 
in  the  "Mark  Anniversary  Volume" — an 
impressive  quarto  of  513  pages  "in  celebra- 
tion  of  twenty>five  years  of  successful  work 
for  the  advancement  of  zoology."  It  is 
shown  apain  bv  tlie  relebration  of  his  75th 
birthday  and  the  raising  of  a  fund  to  secure 
a  f»ainting  of  Pntfeiaor  Mark.  It  is  shown 
again  by  the  frequent  occasions  when  a 
"Mark  Dinner"  was  arranged  at  scientific 
meetings  where  a  large  number  of  his 
pupils  were  assonbled.  The  grounds  of 
this  loyalty  and  affection  are  not  diflfeiilt 
to  discover.  His  devotion  to  his  pupils  is 
an  important  element,  his  good  nature  and 
love  of  fun  is  another,  his  transparent 
honesty  and  the  alnence  of  any  attitude  of 
superiority  is  another.  The  delightful  way 
in  whith  all  students  have  been  received 
at  his  housk  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Mark  is 
another. 

•No  picture  of  Dr.  Mark  is  complete 
which  does  not  refer  to  hu  interest  in  tools 

and  meehaniral  devices.  He  has  invented 
numerous  small  apparatus  for  the  labora- 
tory; of  special  interest  are  an  electric 
oven  and  a  machine  for  cutting  wax  plates 
used  in  rr)nstructing  models  from  sections 
of  embryos.  Dr.  Mark's  personality  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  seclusiveness  and 
diffidence  which  have  protected  him  from 
the  distractions  of  bef-oming  deeply  in-; 
volved  in  affairs  outside  the  circles  of  his 
laboratory,  his  science,  and  his  university. 

Dr.  Mark  is  a  teacher  by  instinct.  His 
students  have  felt  that  he  liked  to  explain 
things;  perhaps  be  took  even  too  much 
pains  to  suit  s(»me  of  them.  He  early 
adopted  the  Agassizian  method  of  didac- 
tics, which  students  who  were  not  used  to 
think  found  painful  but  in  wliich  others 
found  supreme  intellectual  enjovment  and 
stimulus.  This  instinct  led  him  early  to 
take  a  marlced  interest  in  the  development 
of  instruction  for  women  at  Raddiffe  Col- 
lege: and  he  was  for  many  years  upon  its 
academic  board. 

To  sum  up.  Dr.  Mark  is,  doubtless,  the 
soologist  of  his  generation  who  has  trained 
the  greatest  number  of  biologists  and 
through  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  pup- 


ils combined  has  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  science  in  America.  It  is  largely 
through  his  inBuence  diat  biology  in 
America  has  risen  during  the  foity-five 
years  of  his  scrvii  c  from  an  inferior  posi- 
tion to  one  in  which  it  leads  the  world. 

Dr.  Mark's  family  has  been  character- 
ized by  longevity.  Especially  on  his  modi^ 
er's  side  his  ancestors  have  commonly 
lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  of  asc  "niis 
seems  to  he  a  trait  which  came  through  the 
Sterling  line.  It  gives  us  confidence  to 
hope  tihat  the  inspiratioa  of  Dr.  Mark's 
active,  keen,  systematic,  and  fun-loving  na- 
ture mav  long  remain  to  his  former  stu- 
dents and  to  the  University  in  whose  devel- 
opment he  has  played  a  prominent  part. 

COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 

Th<'  program  for  CoiBiw<iiO«aent  week  at  Har- 
vard follows: 

Si  ND^Y,  June  18. 
4  P.  M.,  Appleion  Chapel— Baccalaureate  ua- 
tnon  by  President  Lowell.   Gaaa  Hymn,  wiiusa 
hf  William  Whitman,  3d. 

MOMDAT,  JUME  19. 

12  M.<— PU  Beta  Kappa  orMioB  and  pooa. 
Sanders  ThMtre. 

8  P.  M.— Seni4»r  apread  and  dance.  Memorial 
Hall. 

Tuesday,  Ji  ne  20,  Seniors'  Class  D\y. 

9  A.  M.— Senior  class  cha|>el  Mrvice,  Apple- 
ton  ChapeL 

11  \  ^f — Sarxier^  Theatre  exercis<*s:  Prayer. 
Professor  Kdward  C.  Moore;  oration,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Jonc«,  Jr.;  poem,  William  Whitman,  Sd: 
odf,  William  Ell«"r>-  Scdpvick. 

3..30  P.  M.— Tree  exercises  beside  Holden 
Chapel;  tree  orator,  Hoatington  Brown. 

4  P.  M. — Stadium  exeiciaes:  Ivy  oration,  Jo- 
seph Alger,  Jr.;  songs  by  the  Glee  Club;  pre- 
sentation of  class  banner  to  1925. 

9  P.  M.— Singing  by  Glee  Qob  on  stepa  of 
Widener  Library. 

8  to  11  P.  M.— Dancing  ia  Hflneawsjr  Gym- 
naainm  and  Memorial  HaU. 

WSDNESDAY,  JUMB  21. 

P.  M -Harvard-Yale  baseball  gaoae  at 

Soldiers  Field. 

TmnisDAY,  JcNK  22.  GoMimiCBmirr  Day. 
9.4.S  \.  M ^-CommeDcemflBt  eMreses  In  Saa- 

ders  Theatre. 

nusAT,  June  23. 
Harvard-Yale  regetta.  New  London,  Conn. 
10.30  j\.  M. — Freshman  eights. 
11.00  A.  M. — Junior  varsity. 
&00  p.  M.-4Jniverait)r  dgliMi 
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Robert  College — Report  to  the  Harvard  Mission 

By  Georce  p.  Hayis*  AJil  ^20. 


Robert  Coll^  is  one  of  the  Iiisdtutions  supported  in  Turkey  by  Americans.  The 

Harvard  Nfi-'^ion,  an  organization  connected  with  PItilHps  Brooks  House,  majntaios 
every  >ta[  a  profosorsliip  at  Hubert  College.  The  following  report,  covering  the  first 
half  of  till-  (  urri  nt  >ii  .ulcrnic  \eur.  wat.  written  by  Phe  present  representative  of  tli<-  Harvard 
Mission,  who  ib  Professor  of  English  at  liobert  College  and  in  charge  of  the  social 
sentoe  work  among  die  sludents  there. 


THF.  dramatic  activities  of  the  semester 
have  centered  about  Dr.  Watson's 
readings  from  Shakspere  and  the 
acthritics  of  the  Hissar  Players.  Dr.  Wat- 
son has  given  two  readings  from  Shaks- 
pere: the  first  part  of  "Henry  IV"  and 
*TweIfth  Night.**  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Hissar  Players  Mr.  Reade  gave  a  talk 
on  contemporary  French  drama,  speaking 
especially  of  the  work  u{  Paul  Claude!.  At 
the  second  meeting  members  of  the  club 
read  Hauptmann's  **Sanlcen  Bell,'*  which 
was  prefaced  by  a  short  account  of  con- 
temporary German  drama  given  by  Dr. 
Watson.  Paul  Claudel's  "L'Annonce  Faite 
a  Marie"  was  read  at  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Hissar  Players. 

The  big  dramatic  effort  of  the  semester 
was  the  production  of  Barrie's  "Vhf  Ad- 
mirable Crichton"  on  Twelfth  ISight,  Jan- 
uary 6.  The  play  was  repeated  at  the 
American  Sailors'  Club  in  the  city  a  week 
later  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  sailors' 
gymnasium.  Half  of  the  east  was  com- 
posed of  English  members  of  the  Hissar 
Players.  The  high  artistic  excellence  of 
the  performances  largely  due  to  Dr. 
V  atsnn  who.  hesiili  s  taking  the  part  of 
the  English  aristocrat.  Lord  Loani,  coach- 
ed and  directed  the  play. 

The  musical  5*eason  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly full  one.  Prof«'ssor  Estes,  head 
of  the  musical  department,  has  given  sev- 
eral organ  recitals  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
one  concert  at  the  college  and  several  con- 
certs in  the  city,  which  many  meniliers  of 
the  college  community  attended.  The 
Annual  Yuletide  Recital  given  by  Profes- 
sor Estes  and  the  Constantinople  College 


and  Robert  College  Chorus  included  se- 
lections from  Bach,  Handel,  and  Dubois. 
The  chapel  was  unable  to  seat  the  large 
crowd  that  came  to  this  service.  The  col- 
]esr  was  fortunate  in  hearing  a  recital  by 
the  well  known  Russian  pianist  and  com* 
poser,  Mr.  Bortkiewicz. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  college  com- 
munity is  fostered  by  the  mondlly  meel^ 
ings  of  the  College  Club  to  which  all  the 
college  graduates  in  the  community  be> 
long.  Papers  on  various  fields  of  teueuedh 

are  read  by  different  professors.  ProfeS' 
sor  Dike  of  the  Physics  Department  spoke 
on  "Telephoning  Through  .Space,"  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment on  *'Some  Phases  of  the  Problem  of 
Population,*'  and  Dr.  Post  on  **Surgery  in 
America  Todav." 

Three  numbers  of  the  college  paper, 
"The  Record,**  have  appeared  so  far  thia 
year. 

About  iiinetv  students  are  enrolled  in 
voluntary  religious  disi-ussion  groups.  The 
classes  are  led  by  members  of  the  collie 
staff,  one  group  being  organised  for  eadh 
class.  Curriculum  Bible  study  is  prescrib- 
ed for  all  the  students  and  in  view  of  this 
fact  the  enrollment  in  voluntary  groups  is 
rather  encouraging.  The  text  books  used 
in  some  of  these  classes  are  "The  Meaning 
of  Service,"  "Student  Statidards  of  Ac- 
tion," "A  Book  of  Proverbs"  and  '*Life  at 
its  Best."  These  groups  include  the  pre- 
paratory students.  In  one  of  these  clasaes 
of  younger  boys  they  are  studying  bi- 
ographies of  heroes  in  medicine,  in  busi- 
ness, in  exploration,  etc. 

For  the  community,  prayer  meeting  is 
held  every  Thursday  evening  at  Dr.  Gi^'a 
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home.  One  mpmber  of  the  community 
gives  a  talk  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
younger  members,  surh  as  the  tutors,  are 
often  chosen  to  do  this.  The  service  is 
completed  with  prayer  and  the  singing  of 
hymns.  For  the  members  of  the  staff  Dr. 
Cfates  conducts  a  Bible  riass  each  Sunday. 
The  subject  for  the  year  is  the  "Old  Testa- 
ment Prophets."  The  chapel  services, 
which  the  resident  students  are  required 
to  attend,  are  conducted  by  Dr.  Gates, 
Professor  Huntington,  and  Professor 
Black,  in  rotation. 

The  highly-developed  athletic  life  of 
the  college  is  one  respect  in  which  Robert 
(lollege  surpasses  the  French  st^hools  of 
the  city.  Association  football  is  played 
every  afternoon  throughout  the  fall,  and 
keen  rivalry  is  developed  through  the  in- 
terclass  contests.  The  Upper  Academy 
won  the  championship  by  defeating  the 
Engineers  in  the  last  game  of  the  season 
by  the  score  of  l-O.  The  "Varsity"  plays 
games  with  teams  from  the  city,  the  Eng- 
lish troops  having  several  teams.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  large  gymnasium  is  in 
constant  use  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
ten    at    night    with    compulsory  "gym" 


classes  and  basketball  games.  Here  again 
class  rivalry  works  the  students  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement.  A  series  of 
games  is  being  played  with  the  Pera  Y. 
.M.  C.  A.  which  is  closely  contested.  One 
of  the  great  needs  of  the  students  is  a 
swimming  pool,  the  Bosphorus  being  out 
of  the  question  in  winter.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  build  an  asphalt  ten- 
nis court  for  the  students.  Such  a  court 
could  be  played  on  most  of  the  year  in 
this  climate,  where  there  is  little  snow  bat 
much  rain  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  the  new  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  has  organized  a  Com- 
mercial Forum  which  is  addressed  bi- 
weekly by  prominent  business  men  from 
the  city.  The  Political  Science  Forum  is 
a  similar  organization  which  discusses  po- 
litical questions.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing talks  before  this  club  was  made  by  an 
American  who  had  just  come  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  at  Angora,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Kemalist  Turks. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  beneficial  or- 
ganizations of  the  college  is  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  The  "Y"  puts  on  a  weekly  cinema 
show,  which  is  brought  from  the  city.  At 
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present  the  boys  are  all  agog  over  the 

French  version  of  **Thc  Three  Musketeers** 
which  is  heinp  shown  here  serially.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  the  "Y"  puts  on  a  show 
for  those  students  who  spend  their  month- 
ly holiday  at  the  college.  These  shows 
have  provided  acnne  of  the  best  entertain- 
ment of  the  year.  There  has  been  a  mnrk 
court  trial,  a  one-act  melodrama  called  "A 
Game  of  Chess,**  and  a  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tion, among  other  attractions. 

One  of  the  moat  practical  things  which 
the  **Y"  haa  been  carrying  on  for  the  past 
three  yt^s  has  been  the  Hissar  Boys  Club. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shares  with  the  Hissar 
Charity  Association  the  expenses  of  oper- 
ating a  community  house  in  the  college 
vilUfe  of  Romneli  Hissar.  Six  of  the 
college  students  go  down  each  week  and 
meet  with  a  group  of  the  village  hoys.  Be- 
cause of  the  language  difficulty  these 
groups  are  national  groups.  The  club 
leaders  an  bong  coached  by  Mr.  Heddon, 
Gly  Secretary  of  Boys*  Work,  in  a  fort- 
nightly forum  on  the  leadership  of  boys. 
It  is  easier  to  carry  forward  a  serious 
program  of  debates  and  discussions  with 
a  group  of  these  youngsters  than  with 
American  boys.  They  are  also  keen  for 
athletics. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  responsible  for  an  in- 
formal meeting  on  Sunday  evenings.  This 
is  held  round  the  fireplace  in  ScK-ial  Hall. 
A  student  always  leads  the  meeting  and  ' 
gbss  an  opportunity  to  dioae  in  the  audi> 
cnoe  to  pidc  out  their  favorite  hymns.  The 
speakers  are  from  the  college  staff  or  from 
the  mission  societies  or  the  "Y"  in  the  city. 
The  attendance  has  varied  this  year  from 
iifly  to  one  hundred.  The  boys  really  like 
these  naelings  and  are  glad  for  a  d»t 
sftw  Ae  last  mag.  Occasionally  the  com- 
mittee  gets  generous  and  serves  chsstnuts 
or  pop-corn  after  llif  service. 

On  Saturday  mornings  the  last  period  is 
resanred  for  die  brandi  meetings  of  the 
T,**  when  the  Grade,  Armenian,  and  Bul- 
garian Associati<Mis  meet  and  hear  ad- 
flresses  in  the  vernacular.  It  is  easier  to 
secure  students  to  speak  in  these  meetings 
where  they  speak  their  own  language  and 


are  among  their  fdlow-comrtryBMi.  Once 

a  month  the  branch  meetings  are  omitted 
and  a  Federation  meeting  is  held,  at  which 
time  a  prominent  speaker  is  secured  and 
reports  are  read  and  business  of  interest 
to  the  entire  membership  is  discussed. 

One  of  the  best  things  the  collie  **Y^ 
has  done  during  the  school  year  has  been 
arranging  for  a  Christmas  party  for  or 
phan  children.  After  a  careful  survey  the 
committee  selected  the  Armenian  orphan- 
age for  boys,  a  Greek  home  for  beggar 
children,  and  two  Russian  homes,  to  be 
their  guests.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  arrived  at 
the  college  on  the  afternoon  of  January  5. 
the  Gredc  Orthodox  Christmas  day.  Hie 
college  fellows  were  ^lendid  hosts  to  the 
voungsters.  Games  were  played:  then  the 
"kiddies"  enjoved  three  reels  of  a  "movie" 
comedy.  Then  each  orphanage  performed 
a  stunt  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  Several 
groups  sang  songs.  One  of  the  little  Rus- 
sian boys  in  the  uniform  of  a  Junior  Boy 
.Scout  recited  very  impressively  a  poem 
which  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  foreigners  who  had  adopted  and  he- 
friended  the  refugee  peoples  of  Russia. 
About  4*30  the  ladies  of  the  coonnunity 
served  refreshnMnts  to  die  children.  When 
they  relumed  to  the  auditorium  the  Christ- 
mas trees  were  lighted  and  Santa  Claus 
arrived  with  a  toy  for  each  child.  All  who 
had  a  share  in  entertaining  these  poor  or- 
phan 'Idddies"  felt  a  peculiar  joy  as  they 
saw  them  go  away  happy,  clutching  a  doll 
or  a  toy  or  a  book. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  "Y"  decided  to  conduct  a  finan- 
cial campaign  to  raise  fmids  for  the  relief 
of  children  of  all  nationalities  in  Conslan- 
tinople.  Speeches,  posters,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  workers  were  suf- 
ficientlv  effective  to  rai.se  ahout  S400. 
Some  of  this  money  will  l>e  used  for  food 
for  a  thouaand  Turkish  refugee  children 
who  are  livmg  in  old  soldiers*  barradcs 
with  no  opportunity  for  schooling  and  in- 
suflBcient  food  to  keep  them  healthv.  Part 
of  the  money  will  be  given  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  in  Constantinople  which 
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is  feeding,  as  extensively  as  limited  funds 
permit,  the  Russian  refugees  stranded  in 
this  city.  The  reat  of  the  money  will  send 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  children  to 
school.  These  children  are  in  a  more  la- 
mentable condition  than  orphans  who  at 
least  get  food  and  aome  adiooling.  As 
far  as  possible,  groups  of  Robert  College 
students  will  be  made  responsible  for  the 
children  who  haye  been  sent  to  native 
schools  through  the  generosity  of  students 
here.  The  response  of  atndents  and  com- 
munity to  this  appeal  eicaeded  the  expec- 
tations of  the  committee,  which  had  deter- 
mined on  200  liras  (almut  $125)  as  a 
goaL  Many  sti^enta  gave  very  generous- 
ly. One  Armenian  orphan,  who  has  been 
sent  to  the  college,  was  able  to  raise  five 
liras  last  summer,  which  represented  his 
entire  capital;  his  contribution  was  one 
lira*  A  Russian  stndent  who  earns  a  lira 
and  a  half  a  week  by  lugging  dw  cinema 
films  back  and  forth  to  tomi,  gate  one 
lira. 

IVofessor  Scipio,  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment, is  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
which  is  aedcing  to  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  the  city.  Under  his  dir- 
ection a  plan  is  being  worked  out  to  em- 
ploy sereral  thomand  laborers  in  repair- 
ing the  streets  of  tlie  city.  The  Russians 
in  particular  will  he  given  work  on  the 
streets,  but  the  unemployed  of  all  nation- 
alities will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
wmk  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

Dr.  Watson  is  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  which  is  responfiible  for  the  re- 
lief work  just  mentioned.  The  meetings 
of  fte  dob  are  hdd  once  a  month  at  ^e 
Hotel  de  Londres,  and  are  preceded  by  a 
dinner,  at  which  the  member?  of  the  col- 
lege staff  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
business,  professional,  and  military  lead- 
ers of  the  city  reprcaenting  many  different 
nationalities.  Some  speaker  of  note  usual- 
ly addresses  the  meetinp.  General  Wran- 
gel  being  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
whom  the  elnb  has  entertained  this  year. 
General  Wrangel  made  a  statement  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  refugees  in 
the  ei^  and  thdnkecl  the  man^r  individuals 


and  agencies  which  had  befriended  the 
refugee  from  Russia. 
The  moat  distinguished  visitor  to  the 

collie  this  year  has  been  Mr.  Frank  Van- 
derlip,  who  with  his  wife  has  been  making 
a  study  of  European  conditions.  Mr.  Van- 
derlip  spoke  in  cbapel  on  the  subject  of  in> 
temationalism  in  a  discriminating  and 
?earchinp  manner  whirb  immediately  won 
the  respect  of  the  student  body.  Mrs.  Van- 
derlip  made  a  short  plea  for  the  education 
of  women  in  die  Near  East 

Tlie  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  took 
on  a  peculiarly  American  character  at  the 
college.  During  the  service  held  in  the 
diapd  Dr.  F^er  spoke  briefly  about  ibe 
Puritan  message  and  the  Pilgrims.  The 
singing  of  the  national  anthem  brought  to 
a  close  an  impressive  service  in  memor\' 
of  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  a  far  dis- 
tant land. 

On  Christmas  Eve  it  is  the  custom  here 

for  the  sophomores  to  pn  about  to  the 
various  dormitories  and  to  the  houses  of 
the  community  and  sing  the  Chrialnias 
carols  which  tibey  have  been  practising  for 

weeks.  This  year  Christmas  Eve  was  calm 
and  clear,  and  the  ancient  carols."God  Rest 
You  Merry  Gentlemen,"  and  the  others 
floated  tiirough  the  air  very  sweetly  to  dw 
accompaniment  of  a  flute  and  a  violin. 
With  many  dinners  and  parties  and  little 
gifts.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  and  the  other 
families  in  the  community  made  the  Christ- 
mas season  a  coey  one  for  the  tutors  and 
students  wbo  were  far  from  home  in  the 
hearthside  season.  Soon  after  Christmas 
the  examinations  b^an,  and  on  January 
11  die  vacation  b^;an  and  the  first  seiuaa 
ter  was  finished. 

Tlie  following  a  "ummarv  of  the  na- 
tionalities and  religions  represented  at 
Robert  College  this  year. 

Natioi«autie8. 


Ameniain.  167 

Greeks.  234 

Turks.  71 

Israelites.  37 

Russian«.  22 

Bulgarians,  21 

Albaniaas,  U 

AnariosMb  4 
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Pernmni^  3 

Syrians,  S 

Georgians,  2 

Roumaaiu,  1 

Arab.  1 

Sursis,  1 

Croaitian,  1 

JugoSIav.  1 

CircaMian,  1 

Total.  582 

Rbumoiis. 

Orthodox.  278 

Gregorian,  140 

Protestant,  96 

Catholic,  8 

Moslem.  84 

HafaraWt  96 

GndMto  Studanit,  4 

En)cinfl«n«  61 

CoUege,  132 

Aeadnqr,  385 

Total.  582 

Boardrrt,  283 

Daj  Students,  299 

Total,  582 


PRIZES  FOR  PUBUC  SPEAJCING 
R.  A.  Zinn,  '24.  of  New  ^'ork,  won  the  Lee 
Wade  Priae  of  |50  for  excellence  in  doetttion  in 
t  coiApetition  held  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  May 
11.  He  gave  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Boots."  .\.  W. 
Lewin,  '24,  of  New  York  City,  won  the  first 
BoyUton  Prize  of  $35  for  his  delivery  of  Robert 
Serrice's  "On  the  Wire";  and  H.  C.  Martin,  '23, 
of  Richmond  Hill.  N.  won  the  seoond  priae 
of  125  for  his  rendition  of  James  G.  Blaine's  "On 
die  Death  of  Garfield."  Richard  Chute.  '22.  of 
Boatoa,  praided  at  i)ie  eompetitiofi.  The  judges 
w«n  Prafaiaor  W.  Z.  Riplry  of  tiie  Economics 
Daparfcat,  Aaaialaiit  Professor  K.  G.  T.  Webster 
of  the  Ea^iah  Depaitoieat,  and  Aaiialaiit  Ptafea- 
w  A,F.  Whhtfla  of  tbe  Romanoe  Langoage  Da> 
jMitBwnL 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  OFUCERS 

The  Harvard  Engineering  Soeietf  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  next  year:  Presfident.  Al- 
bert Palmer,  4  Eng.  S.,  of  Newton;  vice-jtresident. 
Professor  L.  J.  Jobuon  of  Aa  Eaghieoring 
School;  secretary,  W.  J.  Means,  3  Eng.  S.,  of 
\^  incbester;  Ueasurer.  L  K.  Marshall,  4  Eng.  S., 
of  East  Walpole;  senior  representative;,  Kemiath 
Campbell.  '21,  3  Enp  S  ,  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  CaL; 
Joaior  represeotali?e,  Richard  Jenney,  2  Eng.  S.. 
«f  Stmf  Bnokt  Ifaai. 


FATAL  EXPLOSION 

An  explosion  of  liquid  oxypen  in  the 
basement  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Labora- 
tory last  Friday  afternoon  instantly  killed 
Admtaii  Kinilef  Dottbar,  '17,  Fellow  for 
Researdi  in  Cryogenic  Engineering  in  die 
Engineering  Sdiool,  and  William  Connell, 
a  carpenter  employed  in  the  building.  The 
following  men  were  injured:  Paul  L. 
lioover,  1  Gr.,  and  assistant  in  physics,  of 
Newton  Fells.,  injuries  of  the  hand  and 
foot;  Paul  A.  Harvey,  1  Gr.,  of  Rathdrum, 
Ind.,  internal  injuries;  Barnet  F.  Dodge, 
1  Gr.,  of  Newtonville,  fractured  ankle, 
cuts,  and  bruises;  Paul  L.  Norton, '25.  of 
Orient  Heights,  fractured  thigh;  Henry 
Reiff,  *25,  of  New  York  City,  fractured 
ankle;  Eugene  H.  Solow,  '25,  of  Salem, 
compound  fracture  of  the  ankle;  William 
T.  Reidy,  '25,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  and  C.  D. 
Bent,  *25,  of  Gardner,  bruises.  At  the  latest 
reports  all  of  the  injured  were  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected. 

The  explosion  did  not  make  a  very  loud 
report,  but  caused  considerable  damage  in 
the  Physical  Laboratory  and  broke  win- 
dows in  Langdell  Hall,  the  Cruft  Labo- 
ratory, and  elsetriiere. 

The  following  statonent  was  given  out 
by  Professor  Hector  J.  Hughes,  Dean  <^ 
the  Engineering  School: 

"From  all  the  data  which  wc  have  been 
able  to  collect  to  date  in  our  investigation 
of  the  explosion,  we  believe  that  it  was 
caused  by  oil  in  the  oxygen  tank.  How 
this  oil  got  there,  we  are  not  yet  certain. 
We  shall  continue  investigating,  placing 
all  our  evidence  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Wedger,  slate  chemist,  and  seeking  to 
piece  together  our  data  with  hfe,  in  order 
to  reach  a  reliable  conclusion. 

"A  statement  has  appeared  in  the  press 
attributed  to  Mr.  Neal.  stale  Fire  Marshal, 
that  the  tank  used,  which  was  under  a 
pressure  of  1,500  or  1,600  pounds,  was  of 
a  type  tested  for  only  500  pounds.  The 
fact  is  that  this  tank  was  of  a  standard 
tvpe.  tested  for  l.OOO  pounds  and  com- 
monly used  commercial  I V  under  pressures 
rimning  up  to  more  than  2,000  pounds. 

**The  woric  on  which  Mr.  Dimbar-was 
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engaged  when  the  esplorioo  occurred  wu 
not  of  an  experimental  nature,  but  con- 
sisted of  pumping  oxygen,  in  the  gaseous 
form,  from  a  balloon  in  a  shed  outside  the 
building,  by  means  of  a  coniprcaior  wllh 
water- lubricated  cylinders,  into  a  tank.  It 
should  be  said  that  this  is  a  standard 
process  constantly  carried  on  in  com- 
mercial plants.  How  the  oil  got  in,  which 
caused  the  exploaton  in  this  partienlar 
caae.  It  the  problem  wtudi  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  solve  in  cooperation  widi 
the  stale  authorities.** 

Mr.  Dunbar  was  alone  in  the  room  wliai 
the  aoeident  occurred.  The  other  men 
were  at  work  on  the  floor  ahove;  they  were 
injured  by  the  impact  when  the  explosion 
forced  up  the  floor. 

The  damage  was  rou^y  estimated  at 
between  S5.000  and  $10,000;  except  for 
the  loss  of  laboratory  equipment,  it  will 
probably  be  not  more  than  the  smaller 
sum.  That  estimate  includes  broken  glass, 
damage  to  the  window  sash,  doors,  floov, 
and  the  sprinkler,  steam,  electricity,  water, 
and  gas  systems  in  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory,  damage  to  the  windows  in 
Langdell  Hall  and  the  Cruft  Laboratory, 
and  incidentals. 

The  explosion  took  place  just  before  3 
o'clock. 

ATHWfOII  KDiaLBY  DUMAR 

By  Harvey  N.  Davis. 

Atherlon  Kinsley  Dunbar,  Fellow  for 
Retiearch  in  Cryogenic  Engineering,  was 
instantly  killed  in  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laborat4wy  on  the  afternoon  of  May  19, 
by  the  explosioil  of  a  tank  into  which  he 
was  compressing  some  oxygen. 

He  was  born  in  Canton,  Mass.,  August 
15«  1895,  and  received  his  early  schooling 
there  and,  later,  at  the  Broolcline  High 
School,  entering  Harvard  by  examination 
a  full  year  before  his  educational  advisors 
believed  it  possible.  At  College  he  con- 
cenirated  in  chemistry,  taking  also  several 
courses  in  physics.  During  this  period 
he  once  devoted  his  spare  lime  for  half  a 
year  to  a  bit  of  voluntary  research  in  the 
Jefferson  Fhysieal  Laboratory,  for  whidi 


he  neidier  asked  nor  received  academir, 

credit.  He  received  the  S.B.  d^ree  in 
absentia  in  June,  1917,  having  left  Cam- 
bridge on  the  19th  of  April  to  join  a  sub- 
marine chaser  crew  at  Marbldiead. 

From  that  time  until  after  the  armistice 
he  remained  in  the  national  service,  being 
at  first  a  Quartermaster  on  the  Aztec,  then 
in  training  at  Annapolis,  where  he  was 
conunissicaed  an  Enaqpn  and  aswgned  to 
the  submarine  service,  then  in  training  at 
New  London  where  he  herame  Junior 
Lieutenant,  then  in  active  service  in  home 
waters  on  the  L8,  and  finally  being  trana- 
f  erred  back  to  the  New  London  st^on  for 
executive  work. 

He  returned  to  Harvard  in  January, 
1919,  as  a  graduate  student  in  chemistry, 
and  as  assistant  m  Professor  Baxter** 
course  in  gas  analysis. 

On  March  22.  1919.  he  married  Miss 
Luena  Nelson,  of  Cambridge,  who  has 
been,  during  the  remaining  diree  years  of 
his  Ufa*  an  invaluable  aid  and  potent  in« 
spiration  to  him  in  all  of  his  work. 

For  about  six  months  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1919,  he  was  in  the  research 
department  of  the  Air  Reduction  Co.,  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  in  daily 
contact  with  a  large  air  liquefaction  and 
rectification  plant,  producing  oxygen,  nit- 
rogen, and  argon. 

He  then  returned  to  Harvard  as  our 
first  Research  Fellow  in  this  new  field.  His 
work  at  that  time  was  on  a  problem  as- 
signed to  us  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
as  a  part  of  thdr  effort  to  put  the  prodw^ 
tion  of  helium  for  balloons  on  a  sound 
engineering  basis,  and  was  concerned  with 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  vapor 
pressures  and  relative  gaseous  and  liquid 
compositions  of  liquid  mixtures  of  nitro> 
gen  and  methane.  Later  the  Air  Reduc- 
tion Co.  furnished  additional  funds  for 
similar  work  on  oxygen -nitrogen  mixtures, 
and,  with  an  aaaiatant,  be  undertook  to 
carry  on  bodi  reaearches  sinmhaneooily. 
Tlie  oxygen-nitrogen  work  had  just  swimg 
into  the  routine  observation  stage,  with  all 
his  difficulties  apparently  bdiind  him, 
when  last  fViday'a  accident  ended  It  alL 
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I  have  seldom  known  a  man  better 
fitted  for  research  work.  He  had  great 
manipulative  skill,  that  is,  the  ability  to 

do  anything  with  his  hands  supremely 
well;  he  also  had  a  fine,  keen,  clear  brain; 
and,  best  of  all,  he  had  initiative,  he  kept 
Kb  job  going  and  growing  for  Himself, 
and  most  of  the  help  that  the  rest  of  us 
gave  him  consisted  of  rnrourappmcnt  and 
appreciation.  Any  one  of  these  qualities 
raises  its  possessor  above  the  average;  the 
combination  of  all  three  is  extremely  rare. 
Hb  temperament  also  was  ideal  for  his 
work.  Happy,  eager,  indefatigable  un- 
afraid, he  brought  to  his  work  an  enthus- 
iasm that  surmounted  all  obstacles,  and 
inspired  all  who  knew  him. 

PETER  BUTIXR  OLNEY,  '64 
Peter  Butler  Olney  was  born  in  Oxford,  Mbm., 
on  July  21,  1843.  He  died  ai  Lawrence,  Long 
[aland,  on  February  9,  1922.  Mr.  Olney  began 
his  education  at  the  public  schools  of  Oxford, 
and  later  attended  Phillip*  Academy  at  Andorer, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1U60.  He  was  at 
Harvard  from  I860  lo  1866,  gradoatiof  from  Har< 
vard  College  in  1864  SOd  fnMB  Hsnwd  Lsw 
School  in  1866. 
Ib  the  year  of  hit  gradvadoa  from  the  Law 

School,  he  came  to  Nt-w  York  and  entered  the 
ofioe  of  Evarta,  Southmayd  &  Cboate,  of  which 
Joseph  H.  Cboate  of  the  ebaa  of  1852  was  die 
junior  member.  In  1869  he  formed  a  partner- 
ahlp  with  General  Francia  C.  Barlow,  of  the  ciaas 
of  18SS,  one  of  the  most  naentie  figures  of  die 
Civil  War. 

He  was  one  of  the  group  which  attacked  the 
domination  of  TWosd  and  hdpod  to  secure 
Tweed's  indictment  and  conviction  When  Gen- 
eral Barlow  became  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Olney  j. lined  him  in  the  fur- 
ther protectttion  of  the  Tweed  ring.  In  1872  he 
directed,  before  the  Senate  of  the  Sute  of  New 
Yodc,  the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
Judge  George  S.  Carcis  of  the  Marine  Goort,  up- 
OB  chsigw  for  utsooodnet  in  oonnectlon  with  the 
activities  of  the  Tweed  ring. 

b  UBSt  Grofer  Cleveland,  tlien  Governor  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  appointed  him  Dlttrict 
Attorney  for  the  County  of  New  York,  to  surcecii 
Wheeler  H.  Peckham.  In  1879  and  1880,  Mr. 
Ohsr,  together  with  Willisa  C  WhHaer  and 
George  Bliss  of  the  dssa  of  1851,  was  a  member 
of  the  Commission  to  revise  the  State  and  local 
laws  affecting  New  York  City,  their  labors  being 
embodied  hi  the  sfrcsUed  Conselidrtiea  Act  of 
1882. 


In  1897,  he  organized  with  George  Carlton 
Comstock  the  law  parlaeirahip  ef  OfaMjr  and 

Comstock.  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the 
National  iiankruptcy  Act  in  1898,  he  was  ap. 
petttted  Rsfeiee  in  Bankruptcy,  an  important  and 
responsible  post  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Olney,  like  his  brother,  Richard  Oiney,  Scc- 
retary  of  State  under  Grover  Cleveland,  was  a 
Dnnocrat  and  took  an  active  and  vital  interest  in 
State  and  National  politics.  His  civic  actiTities 
were  numerous.  He  was  Trustee  of  Teachers' 
College  and  a  Vice-preaident  of  the  Chaattj  Or- 
ganisBtlon  Society.  He  served  as  TVessnrer  of 
the  Manhattan  Club  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Univeraity  Qub,  the  Century  Aaaociation,  the 
Lawyers  Qab^  tlw  Roekaway  Hontiag  Cbb,  die 
Huguenot  Society,  the  New  England  Society,  and 
the  Asaociation  of  the  liar  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

On  November  12,  1879,  he  married  Mary  Sig- 
oumey  Butler.  They  had  hve  children,  of  whom 
the  following,  Peter  Butler  Olney,  Jr.,  Richard 
Olney,  Wilson  Olney,  and  Sinournev  Butler  Ol- 
ney, all  Harvard  graduates,  survive  tiim. 

Mr.  Olney  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  high- 
ly esteemed  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  City.  His  name  appears  in  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  club,  issued  in  1867,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  ho  was  a  loyal 
and  active  member,  with  bodi  head  and  hMit 
truly  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  organization. 
He  was  one  of  iu  vice-preaidents  In  1873,  74^  '80, 
'83.  and  ^84;  its  president  from  1911  to  1913.  His 
ttiKrnughly  trained  niirul  ami  preat  experience 
with  men  and  affairs  rendered  him  a  «rise  coun- 
sellor  and  guide,  fte  was  atao  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  informal  life  of  the  club,  a  familiar 
and  genial  figure  at  its  festal  gatherings.  The 
length  and  the  closeness  of  Mr.  Olney's  aaaooia- 
tion  with  the  club  brought  him  into  friendly  con 
tact  witli  a  large  number  of  its  members,  all  u( 
whom  will  sincerely  regret  tin;  pasdng  sf  Us  dig* 
nified  and  kindly  personality. 

Mr.  Olney's  figure  and  character  bespoke  the 
ngied  New  England  anceatry  from  which  he  was 
qpcang.  His  sqoare  shoulders  and  jaws  werephys- 
icst  eharaeierialics  In  keeping  with  his  love  of 
fair  play,  his  unwillingness  to  stoop  to  dishonor- 
able means  to  achieve  fame  or  fortune,  his  fidel- 
ity in  the  performaooe  of  the  ardwnu  snd  often 

annoyingly  minute  duti^^s  of  Rt-fnet-  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. These  qualities  gained  for  him  the  esteem 
and  reapeet  of  ail  who  appeared  before  hiat 

DerTiocratic  in  his  manners,  approachable  to  the 
younger  men,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.   Not  only  the  Harvard  community  in  New 

^'ork,  and  particularly  the  Harvard  Club  for 
which  he  labored  so  disinterestedly  and  faithful- 
ly, but  the  State  of  New  York  as  well,  has  suffer> 
ed  in  his  death  an  irreparable  loss.  [Minutes 
adopted  by  the  Harvard  Qub  of  New  York  City.] 
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Association  of  the  Fathers  and  Sons  of  1901 


TEIF  Association  of  tlie  Fathers  and 
Sons  of  the  Class  of  1901  had  a  field 
day  last  Saturday.  The  organization. 
an  its  name  indicates,  is  made  up  of  men 
who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1901  and 
their  sons  who  are  now  in  College  or  hope 
to  enter  in  the  near  future.  Although  the 
mothers  are  not  mentioned  in  the  title  of 
the  .Association,  they  play  an  important 
part  in  it. 

Last  Saturday  the  sons  who  are  now  at 
Harvard  were  on  duty  in  the  morning  to 
conduct  visiting  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion through  the  College  buildings,  and  at 
12.15  a  group  of  about  twenty-five  men 
and  boys  had  luncheon  in  the  dining  room 
of  Gore  Hall.     Afterwards,  the  mothers 


and  daughters  and  sisters  joined  the  com- 
pany in  the  common  room  of  Gore  Hall. 
Soon  after  2  o'clock  the  members  of  the 
Association  went  to  Soldiers  Field,  where 
they  occupied  almost  100  seats  close  to 
the  Harvard  cheering  section  during  tlie 
Princeton  baseball  game.  According  to 
reports,  the  afternoon  "was  enjoyed  by 
all" — bv  the  fathers  as  much  as  by  the 


sons. 


The  photograph  reproduced  hereirith 
shows  the  members  of  the  association  it 
the  game.  William  T.  Reid,  Jr..  is  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  at  the  right  of  the 
picture  and  otlier  prominent  members  of 
the  class  of  1901,  with  their  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters  are  in  the  seats.    There  is 
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some  evidence  that  the  rolls  werp  padded. 
a«  Henry  Pennyparker,  '88,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Admiasion,  ia 
teen  in  group.  The  explanation  of  his 
presence  is  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
give  the  future  candidates  for  Harvard- 
Coilege  information  about  the  require- 
ments for  adni{sai(m. 

PRINCETON  BEATEN  AT  BASEBALL 
Harvard  defeated  Princeton,  13  to  1,  at 
baaeball  on  Soldiera  Field  last  Saturday 
aftenioon.  It  was  not  mnch  of  a  baseball 
game  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
perts: it  b^an  late,  drapppd  on,  and  took 
too  much  time,  and  the  inability  of  the 
PrinootOD  pitchers  to  send  die  ball  across 
die  plate  deprived  what  seemed  to  he  an 
excellent  nine  of  its  chance  of  winning  the 
match.  The  Harvard  men  did  well  and 
showed  evidence  of  careful  coaching,  but 
«rere  not  at  dieir  beat  dther  in  the  fidd 
or  at  the  bat.  Berg  and  Gotschalk,  the 
Princeton  shortstop  and  third-baseman, 
made  two  or  three  superb  stops,  and  Mc- 
Ilvane,  the  visiting  1elt>iidlder,  barely 
ndaaed,  after  a  hard  try,  what  would  have 
been  a  really  phenomenal  catch.  Most  of 
Harvard's  fielding  chances  were  not  diffi- 
cult 

Mcllvaine  opened  the  game  in  fine  style. 

He  was  the  first  man  at  the  bat,  and  ibe 
first  ball  whirh  Coode  pitched  Mrllvaine 
hit  into  deep  centre  field — one  of  the  clean- 
eat  home  runs  seen  on  Soldiers  Field  for 
many  a  day.  Princeton  made  no  more 
runs  in  that  inning,  but  every  one  of  the 
outs  came  from  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield, 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  visitors  would 
hit  Coode  hard. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  game  changed  in 
Harvard's  half  of  the  first  inning.  Lin- 
coln went  to  first  on  called  balls.  Gordon 
tried  for  a  sacrifice  but  Jeffries  made  a 
pretty  stop  and  threw  to  second  in  time  to 
catch  Lincoln,  only  to  see  MacPhee  drop 
the  ball.  Conlon  then  made  a  beautiful 
bunt  which  was  fielded  in  time  to  put  him 
out  at  first  but  advanced  Uncoln  and  Gor- 
don to  third  and  second,  respectively. 
Owan,  die  meed  batter,  was  hit  bjr  a  pilobad 


ball.  Thus  the  bases  were  filled.  Jenldns 
seized  this  opportune  moment  to  make  a 
fine  single  to  right  field,  and  two  runs 
eroaaed  die  plate.  Owen  scored  a  moment 
later  when  Berg  fumbled  a  grounder  from 
Janin's  bat.  The  next  two  hitters  went 
out.  That  inning  decided  the  game,  but 
Harvard  made  tihree  runs  in  eadi  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  innings,  and  an* 
othfr  score  in  the  seventh.  In  every  one  of 
those  innings  the  trouble  was  chiefly  with 
the  Princeton  pitchers,  but  at  criti- 
cal times  Conlon  made  two  doubles  and 
a  triple  which  sent  in  several  Harvard 
runs:  indeed  he  and  the  Princeton  pitchers 
were  responsible  for  most  of  Harvard's 
runs. 

The  game  was  notable  for  one  thing — 
the  number  of  men  hit  by  pitched  balls; 
six  Harvard  batters  went  to  first  in  that 
way,  probably  a  record  in  an  important 
game.  Owen  was  particularly  unfortunate. 
Jeffries  hit  him  diree  times.  The  Harvard 
football  player  was  undisturbed  by  the  first 
two  accidents,  but  he  lost  patience  the  third 
Hme  and  scolded  as  be  ran  to  first,  rubbing 
his  back.  Then  Princeton  changed  pitch- 
ers, but  the  first  time  Owen  faced  Reebe. 
who  had  gone  into  the  box.  the  Harvard 
first- baseman  was  hit  again.  The  crowd 
evidendy  enjoyed  diese  mishaps  mora  dian 
Owen  did.  The  last  of  the  five  times  Owen 
went  to  the  bat  he  succeeded  in  getting  bv 
unscathed  and  hit  a  grounder  to  the  in- 
fidd. 

As  has  been  said,  six  Harvard  batters 

were  hit  by  pitched  balls.  Also,  eleven 
bases  on  ball?  were  re<orded  against  the 
Princeton  and  Harvard  pitchers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  seemed  as  though  almost  efrery  man 
at  bat  had  two  strikes  and  diree  balls  be* 
fore  he  left  the  plate.  It  wa«  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  game  lasted  a  long 
time. 

Hie  crowd  was  surprisingly  amall.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day  and  there  were  no 
other  collegiate  contests  which  competed 
with  the  baseball  game,  and  yet  several 
thousand  seats  were  vacant  A  group  ci 
Princeton  supporters  sat  back  of  third  base 
and  did  their  best  to  enoourage  dieir  tetm. 
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but  they  had  little  chance  to  show  mnch 
enthttsianm  aftor  the  fint  inning. 
The  score  of  tlie  game  follows: 


Hasvamd. 
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p.e. 
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Lincoln,  3b. 
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0 

3 
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2 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

5 

0  0 

V  V 

2 

0 

7 

2  0 

3 

2 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

0 

A 
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0 
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31 

13 

8 

97 
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r 
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Mollvaine,  i.l. 

4 

1 

2 

1 

A  A 

0  0 

Mdnee,  9b. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2  0 

Batting,  r.f 

4 

0 

1 

f> 

0  n 

jmnes,  p. 

3 

0 

1 

U 

J  u 

TmmMnJ.  r  f 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2  0 

Berg,  S.S. 

3 

0 

0 

4 

.S  1 

Cooper,  lb. 

4 

0 

1 

13 

1  1 

Gotschatt,  3b. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0  0 

Stimoii,  & 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0  0 

Becfce,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Thomas,  p. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3  0 

tjackmn. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Tata], 

3S 

1 

8 
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0  3 

3  3 

1 

0  —13 
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0  0 

0  0 
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Emed  ntns. 

Hanrinl  4^  PHnceton  1. 

Sacrifice 

hh<^.  Conlon,  .1 

anin,  Gnodf,  R 

crp 

Stol 

Gordon,  Owen.  Jenkins.  Thrrtr-ba»e  hit,  Conlon. 
Hone  lun,  Mcllvaine.   Baaea  on  bath,  df  Jef* 

fries  5,  off  Thoma<i  ^.  off  Town-f-nd  1.  off  Goode 
2.  L«ft  on  ba»ps,  Har\arci  11,  Princpton  7.  Struck 
out.  by  Goodr  7,  by  Thomas  1.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball.  Owtn  4,  Janin,  Murphy.  Double  plays.  Mur 
phy,  Lincoln,  Owen,  Conlon.  Wild  pitch,  Thomaa. 
Biae,  2h.,  17ai.  Umi^rae.  CohukIOj,  bait. 

*RaB  for  Jenkins  in  seventh. 
tBattMl  for  SUnaoB  la  ainth. 

On  Monday,  May  16,  Springheld  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  College  defeated  Harvard,  2  to  I,  on 

Soldiers  Field.  The  visitors  made  only  five 
hit?,  hut  two  <if  them  rame  together  in  ihr 
fifth  inning,  and  they,  combined  with  poor 
fielding  by  Harvard,  gave  Springfield  two 


runs,  which  proved  to  be  enough  to  win 
die  game. 

On  Wednesday.  May  17.  Harvard  defeat- 
ed Cornell,  1.3  to  0.  on  Soldiers  Field.  Har- 
vard hit  the  ball  hard,  while  Cornell  made 
<  only  four  hits.  Russell  pitehed  for  Har* 
vard.  Owen  made  four  hits,  two  of  then 
three-baggers. 

PRINCETON  WINS  THE  TRACK  MEET 
Princeton  defeated  Harvard,   95  1*2 
points  to  39  1-2,  in  the  track  and  field 

games  at  Prinroton  l.T^t  Saturday.  Har- 
vard won  only  three  first  plaips — the  two- 
mile  run,  the  hammer-throw,  and  the  jave- 
lin-tfarow — and  two  Harvard  men  were 
tied  with  a  Princeton  man  for  first  place 
in  the  pole-vault.  Burke  of  Harvard,  who 
won  both  the  half-mile  and  the  mile 
against  Yale,  did  not  ran  in  the  half-idle 
last  Saturday  and  was  beaten  by  Conger 
of  Princeton  in  the  milr. 

The  records  for  Princelr>nHar%ard 
meets  were  beaten  in  the  220-yards  dash, 
the  quarter,  the  half-mile,  the  h^h  hardks. 
the  low  hurdles,  the  high  jump,  and  die 
hammer-throw.  Captain  Brown  won  the 
hammer-throw;  all  the  other  records  were 
made  by  PHnoelon. 

The  summary  of  the  events  follows: 

lOO-Yarda  Dash— Won  hv  Mr-Kim.  Prlnr'-i<,n. 
Loorie,  Priaoeton,  second;  Taylor,  Princetoa. 
iIiIrL  Time,  lOs.   (Equals  daal  meet  record.) 

220- Yards  Dash^Won  by  McKim.  Princetsa: 
Chaae,  Harvard,  second;  Stevenmn.  PrineoUMI. 
third.  Time,  21  4-.Ss.   (Nw  dual  meet  rrcord-l 

440-Yards  Run — -Won  by  Strvfnwn.  Princeton. 
Merrill,  Harvard,  second;  Hii/rot,  Princeton, 
third.    Time,  48  910s.    (Nen  dual  meet  reostd.) 

SflO-Vards  Run — Won  by  Jolinv.n.  Princton: 
Leh,  Princeton,  second;  Newhall.  Harvard,  third 
Time,  Im.,      3->S«.    (New  daal  meet  record.) 

Mile  Run — Won  by  Conger,  Princeton;  BailK. 
Harvard,  second;  Gordon.  Princeton,  third.  Thw. 
4m.,  28  3-Sb. 

Two^ilea  Ran— 'Woa  by  Lund.  Harvaid;  Gov- 
iagton,  Princeton,  aeeond;  McKnif^ht,  Princetoa. 
third.   Time,  10m.,  9  l-5s. 

120- Yards  Hnrdlea— Won  by  Tbomooo.  PriBoe 
toa;  WUtaey.  Hsrvard,  wesnd;  Hmsy,  Prhme- 
ton,  third.  Tiatt.  IS  l-So,  (Naw  daal  aMoi  m- 
ord.) 

220- Yards  JInrdleo— Woa  Iqr  Taylor,  Princdoo: 

Mawey.   Princeton,   second;    Thayer.  Hamrd. 
third.  Time,  24  2-Sa.   (New  dnai  meet  reoord.) 
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Pole  vault — Tic  (or  first  between  Davis,  Har- 
vard, Gratwick,  Harvard,  mod  Smith,  Princeton. 
Height,  11  ft.  6  in. 

Broad  Jump— Won  by  Lourie,  Princeton; 
Tbomaon,  Princeton,  aeoond;  Pole,  Princeton, 
tUtd.  Diatance,  22  ft.  7  1<2  in. 

SlMlt  Put — Won  by  Thomson,  Princeton;  Baker, 
PrineelOQ.  aecond;  Barkley.  Princeton,  third, 
instance,  48  ft,  3  in. 

Hammpr  Thn>w — Won  by  Brown,  Harvard; 
Balier.  Princeton,  second;  Emory.  Princeton, 
tUnL  INalaace,  166  ft,  4  in.  (New  dual  meet 
record) . 

Javelin  Throw— Won  by  Creenidge,  Hanrard; 
Grey,  Princeton,  second;  Gainea,  PrinoelOB, 
third.    Distance.  154  ft.,  5  1-4  in. 

Discus  Throw— Won  by  Thomson,  Prinoaton; 
Carpenter,  Harvard,  second;  MilW,  Harrard, 
third.  Diatance,  128  f  t.  6  in. 

YALE  WmS  AT  LACROSSE 

Yalf  ijff<-atrxi  H3r\ard  at  la<  row,  4  goals  tO 
3,  last  Friday  afternoon  on  Soldiers  FiekL 
Fredericks  of  Yale  scored  a  goal  in  the  first 
period,  and  McMartin  of  Yale  made  two  in  the 
aecond  period  before  the  Harvard  team  pulled 
itsdf  together.  Wehber  then  scored  two  goals 
for  Harvard  and  Youhr  made  another,  and 
throughout  the  rest  uf  the  game  most  of  the 
playing  waa  in  front  of  the  Yale  goal. 

SyTacu<M>  defeated  Harvard,  7  coals  to  Oii  on 
Soldiers  Field,  on  Monday,  May  15. 

THE  FRESHMAN  RASBEAM.  TEAM 

T!ic  frrsliman  !ia«ebal!  team  won  two  games 
last  week,  and  was  beaten  once.  On  Monday  it 
defeated  the  Middlesex  School  team  at  Concord. 
8  runs  to  1.  and  on  ^Sfdnes<lay  defeated  the 
Holy  Cro<is  friblmii-n,  10  runs  to  7,  on  Soldiers 
Field.  On  Saturday  the  freshmen  were  defeat- 
ed  by  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  3  nma  to  2,  at 
Andover. 

HARVARD  WINS  PISTOL  MATCH 

Harvard  won  the  trianpular  pistol  match  with 
Yale  and  i'rinceton,  whicli  was  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  May  16.  Har\-ard  scored  1,788  points 
of  a  possible  2,100  jwints.  Princeton  was  second 
with  a  score  of  1.701;  and  Yale  third  with  1,.SI.'}. 
The  individual  scores  of  the  Harvard  men  were: 
Frost,  384;  Morrison,  358;  Armstiong,  3S3;  Cot- 
ter. 353;  Crane.  340. 

YALE  WINS  TRAP-SHOOTING  MATCH 

Yale  won  the  intercollegiate  trap-shooting 
vateh  at  New  Haven  last  Satorday.  Harvard  was 

second.  The  scnr-*  w-rc:  Yale — 1.^3;  Har- 
vard— 447.  Peniuylvania  and  Princeton  finished 
third  and  {mt^  reapeethrdf  . 


THE  CREWS 

Important  rhangf>s  were  made  in  the 
university  crew  last  week.  The  eight  is 
now  arranged  as  follows:  Bow,  Duncan; 
2,  Appleton;  3,  Niclcerson;  4,  Ladd;  S, 
Hobson;  6,  Cununings;  7,  Fuller;  stroke. 
Brown.  The  crew  rowed  afiatrtsl  M.  I.  T. 
on  May  13  in  the  following  order:  Bow, 
Appleton;  2,  Story;  3,  Henry;  4^  Ladd;  5, 
Hubbard;  6,  Cunnnings;  7,  Fuller,  stroke, 
Amory. 

These  radical  shifts  were  made  because 
the  crew  had  not  been  able  to  develop 
speed.  Brown,  the  new  stroke  oar,  was 
stroke  of  the  combination  eight  at  New 
London  last  June.  The  other  new  men  in 
the  boat  have  been  in  the  squad  all  this 
spring.  The  coaches  hope  the  crew  wilt 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the  raoe 
against  Columbia  at  Ithaca  next  Saturday. 

The  l.'iO- pounds  university  crew  was 
beaten  by  Princeton  and  Yale  in  a  race 
over  the  Henley  distance  on  die  Housatooie 
River  last  Saturday;  Princeton  finished 
.il)oiit  two  and  one-half  lengths  ahead  of 
Yale,  and  Harvard  was  a  length  behind 
Yale. 

Hie  1923  crew,  whidi  recently  won  the 

Harvard  class  championship,  defeated  the 
Yale  192.^  crew  by  about  three  lengths  in 
their  two-mile  race  on  the  Housatonic  last 
Saturday.   Harvard  led  from  the  start. 

GOLF  TEAM  WINS  AND  LOSES 

Harvard  l>eat  M.  L  T.  at  golf  on  Tuesday, 
May  16,  7  to  2,  hot  was  defeated  by  Princeton, 

5  iKiints  to  4,  on  May  on  the  Garden  City 
club  Uaks,  and  by  DarUnoutii.  6  points  to  3, 
last  Satorday,  at  the  WoUaston  Golf  Gob. 

GORE  WINS  FRESHMAN  TRACK  MEET 

Core  Hall  won  tlie  Freslunan  Halls  interdor- 
mitory  track  meet  held  on  Soldiers  Fidd  on  Wed* 

ncsday  afternoon.  May  17,  with  a  score  of  69 
points.  Smith  waa  second  witli  33  points,  and 
Staadish  waa  third  with  SL 

FRESHMEN  BADLY  BEATEN 

The  Princeton  freshmen  defeated  the  Harvard 
freshmen,  92  2^  points  to  42  1-8,  in  Aeir  track 

and  field  meet  at  Princeton  on  Saturday.  Prince- 
ton won  eleven  first  places  and  ei^t  second 
|dm;i 
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T.  W.  SLOCUM  ON  THE  GLEE  CLUB 
To  tlic  Rlditur  of  the  BuLLtTlN: 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  die  1et> 
lers  of  Mr.  Lakin  and  Mr.  Houghton  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  Glee  CIulv  so-called. 

Many  graduates  feel  that  the  Glee  Club 
today  Yam  oeaaed  to  be  the  rollidcing  nn* 
dei^raduate  organiiation  of  the  old  daya. 

There  is  every  reason  for  praise  in  the 
desire  for  an  organization  of  nnderpradu- 
ates  to  give  the  very  best  in  vocal  music. 
Every  Harvard  man  feels  proud  of  such 
triumphs  as  the  Glee  Club  has  had  recent- 
ly in  this  country  and  abroad. 

But  Mr.  Lakin  is  right  in  his  contention 
that  **rigid  discipline,  mechanical  perfec- 
-  tion**  do  not  smadc  of  undeigradnate 
management.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Club 
is  gone.  Is  there  not  room  for  the  two 
organizations — the  Glee  Club  of  old  and 
the  classic  singers  <»f  today? 

all  enthuse  over  the  product  of 
Pruffssor  Raker's  Work-shnp.  and  yet  few 
of  lis  would  wish  to  have  the  management 
and  control  of  a  Hasty  Pudding  perform- 
ance put  in  his  able  hands.  To  hear  the 
old  college  son^s  in  their  crudity:  to  see 
a  nifmher  of  tlie  eleven  dancinp  in  the  bal- 
let, are  what  many  of  us  desire  in  the  life 
of  the  undergraduate. 

A  year  ago  at  the  concert  in  New  York, 
the  Glee  Club  did  not  ■^'u\'j,  "Fair  Harvard" 
-  presumahlv  Ixiausc  tln»  music  was  not 
of  high  standard.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  refused  to  play  the  **Star 
Spangled  Banner**  . a  few  years  ago  for  a 
like  reason. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  world  of 
more  importance  than  art  for  art*s  aake. 

Thomas  W.  Slocuii,  *90. 

New  York  City. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

The  Glee  Club  seems  to  have  taken  its 
place  with  relipion.  politics,  and  prohi- 
bition as  a  matter  for  disrussi(»n,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  argument. 

Why  not  offer  some  constructive  criti- 
cism? Possibly  it  would  lead  to  a  solu- 
tion which  would  satisfy  everybody. 


Therefore,  may  1  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest that  the  present  organization  change 
its  name  to  the  **Harvard  Choral  Society,** 
and  that  those  members  who  still  cherish 
the  old  student  sonps  and  wish  to  retain  the 
traditions  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  form 
themselves  into  a  subsidiary  group  for  this 
purpose. 

The  present  organization  would  then 
hear  a  name  in  keeping  with  the  character 
uiid  dignity  of  its  performances,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  would  be  a  Glee  Cliil», 
pure  and  simple,  to  render  the  songs  known 
and  loved  by  all  Harvard  men. 

BowEN  Barker,  '11. 

New  York  City. 

STATE  AND  ENDOWED  UmVERSTTIES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

In  his  comparison  of  the  state  university 
wtdi  the  endowed  university.  Dr.  Hu|^ 
Cabot  fails  to  point  out  a  salient  differenoe 
that  at  the  present  time  may  prove  especial- 
ly significant:  that  is.  the  fact  that  state 
universities  (or  most  of  them)  admit  stu- 
dents on  certificate,  w^out  emmination  <tf 
any  kind,  and,  being  servants  of  the  stale, 
must,  in  effect,  praduafe  a  verv  larfie  pro- 
portion of  all  who,  having  been  once  ad- 
mitted, choose  to  pursue  their  course  of 
studies  for  four  years. 

This  admittance  without  adequate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  previous  attainment  of  the 
student,  and  with  comparatively  little  data 
as  to  his  capacity,  can  have  but  one  effect: 
a  lowering  of  scholastic  ■  Standards  to  a 
point  where  they  fit  the  average  stnderit  so 
admitted.  Anyone  who  has  studied  or 
taught  in  one  of  these  state  institutions 
knows  that  this  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory. 
This  condition,  moreover,  thus  puts  the  en* 
dowed  institution  constantly  on  the  defen- 
sive, for  it  is  ever  in  competition  with 
powerful  and  opulent  institutions  having 
all  the  financial  strength  of  the  state  behind 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  local 
prestige  tlial  attaches  to  such  universities 
because  of  their  political  and  social  rami- 
fications. In  the  matter  of  publicity  alone, 
th  (  1 . !  1 1  r  r  are  f  omudable  rivals.  Were  the 
endowed  college  or  university  to  fail  to 
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Idwrr  standards  so  that  thrv  would  ho  con- 
sonant with  those  of  the  state-supported 
institution,  it  would  only  too  soon  find 
itself  with  no  stadents;  yet  nmnben  are 
what  the  pn  sidnit  must  point  to  with  most 
pride  when  he  makes  his  annual  mdoW' 
nient-»oliciting  tuur. 

But  the  damaging  effect  of  this  unfair 
competition  does  not  stop  here.  The  state 
university  must  graduate  its  students:  for 
having  been  acrepied  as  worthy  of  such  an 
education  as  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  provide  (worthy  of  being  trained 
in  cheese- making  and  fruit-canning  among 
other  things),  the  youth  is,  through  the  very 
fact  of  being  a  student  there,  deemed  by  the 
taz*payer  (his  patron  who  generously 
sends  him  to  college  and  who  governs  tlMB 
college)  worthy  of  a  degree.  We  need  not 
exercise  our  imaginations  over  what  would 
happen  if  a  considerable  percentage  of  any 
given  grsduating  class  failed  to  obtain  de- 
grees; we  know  what  would  happen,  none 
the  less.  And  the  man  who  teaches  there, 
every  time  he  jots  down  a  final  grade  on 
the  Feport<eard  Aat  goes  to  one  of  the  eight 
or  ten  deans,  knows  what  would  happen. 

Thus  popular  liipher  education  has  not 
only  come  to  a  pass  where  it  is  often  edu- 
cation in  name  only,  but  it  has  brought 
many  an  endowed  college  diat  once  had 
admirable  educational  ideals  to  a  very 
similar  pass:  for  llie  standard  set  by  the 
state  university  today,  tomorrow  becomes 
that  adopted,  of  necessity,  by  the  average 
struggling  endowed  college,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  hy  the  flourishing  and  powerful  en- 
dowed university  as  well.  Would  it  not  he 
wise  to  look  this  situation  squarely  in  the 
face?  The  remedy,  though  heroic,  is  obvi* 
ous:  the  endowed  institution  that  is  financi- 
ally in  position  to  live  without  begging  ad- 
ditional funds  from  the  larger  public  must 
adhere  rigorously  to  worthy  standards,  and 
by  declinii^  to  accept  the  **credits**  of  state- 
supported  institutioos,  must  force  tliem  to 
raise  their  requirements.  Onlv  a  few  fortu- 
nate institutions  of  higher  education  can  do 
this,  and  among  these  Harvard  is,  of  course, 
eminent.  She  has  not  been  unfaithful  in 
this  respect. 


I  am  sketchirifj  no  chimera  of  ^^tate-sup- 
ported  higher  learning.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  many  students  are  receiving  excellent 
training  at  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer,  but 
I  am  also  aware  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  are  receiving  degrees  representing 
merely  nominal  achievement,  and  achieve- 
ment, moreover,  in  a  type  of  subject  which 
does  much  to  invalidate  the  degree  of  A.B. 
and  H.S..  making  them  meaningless  titles, 
signifying  one  thing  if  conferred  by  one 
institution,  and  a  vastly  different  thing  if 
conferred  by  another. 

Stanley  Aldcn,  A.M.,  13. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

FROM  AN  ANXIOUS  READER 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BtnxETm; 

Mr.  CHievalier  writes  from  Cairo— Egypt, 

not  Missouri:  "On  page  485  your  paper 
closes  with  the  expression:  "Vl  hat  makes 
Mr.  Sanford  think  that  anybody  cares  how 
mudi  the  coaches  know?*  English  of  this 
tone  and  style  causes  one  to  wonder  if  the 
Bri.LKTIN  is  trying  to  rival  Hearst  journal- 
ism in  dignity  of  language  and  purity  of 
thought.** 

I  hate  to  miss  anything. 

I  have  honestly  tried  to  find  .something 
impure  in  this.  1  have  examined  all  the 
reports  of  Hollywood — also  referred  to  as 
indecent  in  Mr.  Chevalier*s  letter.  Cairo 
must  be  a  progressive  place. 

Would  it  hr  a'^kiiiE:  too  much  of  the 
Bulletin  to  refer  some  anxious  readers  in 
this  section  to  further  particulars  of  these 
impurities  so  subtly  disguised? 

Our  circle  of  earnest  thinkers  wishes  to 
look  more  carefully  into  this  matter. 

Frank  C.  Pace,  '10. 

New  York  CHy. 

MUSICAL  CLUBS  OFFICERS 
The  Harvard  Musical  Qubs  have  elected  the 
following  officers  for  next  year:  Prc»idcnt,  W.  C. 
Heilman,  lecturer  on  Music  at  Harvard;  ieere> 
buy,  H.  S.  Francis,  '24,  of  Boston;  treasurer,  R. 
T.  Loring,  Jr.,  *24,  of  Duxbury ;  chainnaii  of  pro- 
fcram  cowrtittee,  Gcotis  NcwdJ,  Sp.,  of  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

Mezl  snlana  the  Muical  QoIm  win  odebnite 
the  tweoty<Aflh  annlversaiy  of  the  organintien. 
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1912  DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  membets  of  the  claM  of  19l2  who  live  in 
or  neu-  New  Yoilc  City  had  a  dinner  at  the  Hax^ 

vard  Clab  rm  tlu-  evening  of  May  17.  R.  C. 
Benchley  presided,  and  O.  W.  UauMcrman  and 
R.  S.  Wllkina,  both  fvon  Boetoo,  MtUned  l)ie 

plana  for  the  rKi'^s  minion  next  month.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  the  following 
were  present: 

M.  M.  Albach.  J.  W.  Bowen.  A.  D  Hri-ham. 
C  N.  Browne,  N.  A.  Buckley,  A.  W.  Carpenter, 
C.  K.  <;iinlon,  Michael  Conovitz,  J.  T.  Day,  Rich- 
ard Douplas,  John  Elliott,  L.  Elsmith,  C.  D.  En- 
sign, A.  J.  Goldsmith,  L.  I.  Grinnell,  S.  S.  Hanks, 
F.  R.  Hancock,  Murray  Hoffman,  G.  D.  Huncke, 

A.  W.  Knauth,  R.  T.  Lafferty,  A.  G.  Langmann,  C. 
-C.  Lee,  L.  G.  Levison,  Kdth  Lorenz,  Julian  Mal- 
cohn,  F.  R.  Mead,  G.  W.  Miller,  C.  S.  Parker,  R. 
S.  Parker,  0.  D.  Pfaelzer,  Benjamin  Pitman,  B. 
M.  Preble,  (H.  C.  Reid.  T.  R.  Sehoonmaker,  A. 

B.  Sf-f,  W  v..  Sh.'pherd,  Jr..  S.  B.  Smart,  Russell 
Stiles,  John  Swan,  F.  M.  Tatton,  D.  N.  Tweedy, 
Henry  Willeex. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 

The  Harvard  Club  of  San  Antonio,  l  ex.,  enter- 
tained  President  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Lowell  during 
tiieir  brief  atay  in  that  city  recently.  They  ar- 
rived  in  San  Antonio  from  Anttin  on  the  after- 
noon of  .'\i)ril  22,  and  left  the  next  day  for  Hous- 
ton, where  Preaident  L«weU  gave  a  course  of 
three  public  teetnrea  arranged  by  <he  Rice  Inati- 
toie. 

The  Harvard  Qub  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Prerident  Lowell  on  the  evening  ol  April  22. 

Georpe  R.  Gillette,  "93,  LL.B.  "95,  was  toastmas- 
ter,  and  Judge  W.  S.  Fly  of  San  Antonio  made 
an  addreM  of  welcome.  President  Lowell  dia* 
ciia*ed  recent  doelopments  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  The  other  sjieakers  wire 
Jndfe  William  Aubrey,  Major  General  John  L. 
Hines,  LI.  S.  A.,  and  Jeremiah  Rhodes,  A.M.  '98, 
auperintendent  of  schools  at  San  Antonio.  The 
following  Harvard  men  were  at  the  dinner  in  ad- 
dition to  thoae  already  mentioned:  £.  A.  Young, 
"99.  Warren  Henderaon,  '12,  Stephen  F.  Austin. 
Grad.  '10-12.  E.  P.  Lipscomb,  LL.B.  '12.  Leo 
Brewer,  LLB.  '14^  C.  T.  Vaughan,  '15,  £.  W. 
Oeraena,  LLB.  "Zl.  About  thirty  of  the  prani- 

H'^nt  profec.^ional  and  business  mCB  of  SaO  An* 
tonic  also  attended  the  dinner. 

Ob  the  aame  evening:  Mra.  Lowell  wiaa  enter- 
tained  at  dinner  at  the  S  in  Anlonio  Country  Club 
by  Mrs.  C.  T.  Vaughan  and  Mrs.  George  C. 
Vangbaiu 

PRESIDENT  LOWELL  IN  MEMPHIS 

The  Harvard  men  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  their 
irivea  entertained  Preaident  Lowell  and  Mra. 
Lowdl  at  dinaer  at  Uie  Hold  G^poao  la  lluft  city 
on  the  evening  of  April  29. 


HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BANGOR,  ME. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Bangor.  Me.,  held  a 
dinner  at  the  Bangor  HoMd  te  ditt  citf  «■  Ifay 

10  in  honor  of  Dr.  Clarenen  O»ok  Little,  '10.  the 
new  President  of  the  Univaraily  of  Maine.  Among 
the  apeakera  were  Howavd  Coining^  *90,  'Pttth 

d'-nt  of  the  Now  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs;  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  A.M.  "(B,  President 
of  Bowdoin  College;  Col.  F.  H.  Strickland, 
chairman  of  the  lioard  of  Trustees  of  the  L'ni- 
vrr><ity  of  Maine;  and  Prosident  Little.  AJwut 
forty  men  were  present. 

Previous  to  the  dinner  a  busineea  meeting  of 
the  club  was  held  and  oflRcers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows; President,  John  Wilson,  "00;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Ralph  B.  Farrar,  '21,  93  Main  St.,  Ban- 
gor; executive  committee,  the  rf)ove  oficers  aad 
J  R.  Maaon,  T.  W.  Clatfc,  ^  C  D.  BartleCl, 
13. 

Beaidea  those  already  mentioned,  the  follewing 

were  present: 

John  R.  Mason,  '69,  W.  H.  Schwartz,  79. 
Charlea  H.  Bartlett,  V2,  Onnan  B.  Humplirey. 
Mad.  '90-92.  Frank  C.  Himkley,  T.  W.  Clark, 
•98,  J.  Covell  UtUe,  97,  Rev.  S.  C  Beane,  Dv. 
'994XI,  E.  B.  Draper,  "99,  John  ^Hlaon,  "00,  Add- 

bert  W.  ."sprapue,  A3L  '07,  Harold  Hinckley,  •02, 
James  W.  Hastings,  '03,  Clarence  W.  Peaiiody. 
U..B.  '%.  E.  R.  Godfrey,  Law  '00^1,  Edwin  6. 
Hall.  '0-i,  C.  J.  Wf-bber,  '0^,  I  ("..  Str-t^t..  -07. 
L.  J.  Krfciinian.  "07,  Viilliam  J.  Mason,  "10.  L. 
J.  Catheron,  "12,  Harold  M.  Goodwin,  '13.  R.  W. 
.McCulloch,  '13,  A.  P.  Cushman,  'IS,  L  B.  R. 
Brigga,  Jr.,  '16,  Theodore  Qark,  '17.  Francia  J. 
Meefaan,  '18,  C.  W.  Maxfield.  D.M.D.  '18.  A.  L. 
Putman,  '19,  Howard  H.  Coming,  '20,  B.  W.  Wa*- 
gatt.  D.M.D.  '21,  George  N.  Carpenter,  '21,  Ralph 
B.  Farrar,  'H. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  ANDOVER 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Andom,  Maaa.,  held  iu 
annual  meeting  «nd  dinner  oa  the  ercDing  of 
May  5.    %xty*dx  men  wei«  preaent  inehd^ 

twenty-five  graduates,  four  undergraduates,  and 
thirty-seven  atudenta  at  PbiUt|>s  Academy  who  are 
preparing  for  Harvard.  Howard  A.  Cotler,  *9%> 
pre-iidi-nt  of  tlu'  club,  actoil  -is  toaiitmasJiT  and 
Startled  the  diners  by  reading  communications 
fnmt  famooa  and  Deai4Bmona  iniKvidoala  vrliom 
proia  of  liii  liii  I  kept  from  attending.  The  .Acad- 
emy jazz  band  ably  furnished  the  required  music 
for  the  meal. 

Fiske  Brown  and  Richard  Chutt* — both  gradu- 
ates of  PhilHps  .\caderay  and  now  marshals  of 
idle  daaa  of  1922  in  College — spoke  briefiy,  the 
foimer  on  the  athletic  outlook  for  the  spring 
term,  and  the  last-named  on  other  forms  of  under- 
graduate activity.  They  were  followed  by  Charles 
£.  Abbott,  MJ).  "BL  a  former  praatdent  of  the 
clnb^  who  noir  rapreasnta  dm  Aiidover  dfairict  in 
the  State  LegiaUitnre. 
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The  principal  guest  of  the  evening  was  Harry 
EL  Clifford,  Gordon  McKay  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  vrho  talked  on  the  relationship  of 
the  Elngineering  School  to  other  departments  of 
th*  University  and  the  advantages  which  the  tech- 
nled  ftnchnt  denves  from  iieiiig  Maocirted  witli 
a  great  mivenity.  ProfeMor  CHffDnTs  eleir  and 
pood-hutnored  presentation  of  his  subject  met  an 
enthiuiaatic  respoiiae  from  hia  audience.  The 
Harvard  CUb  of  Aadover  wialiea  to  take  tld*  op- 
portunity of  expressing  its  apprcciatinn  and  heart- 
ily recommenda  his  name  to  other  Harvard  dubs 
aedcfaig  a  speaker  for  dirfr  gathefinp. 

At  tlir  Iiusinrss  meeting  the  following  officers 
nvere  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
George  W.  iHinmaii,  '9B;  vice-president,  AMiot 
Stevens,  '11;  secrftary-treasurer,  Charles  C.  Kim- 
ball, '13;  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  GdIm,  Bardett  H.  Hayes.  % 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Hanard  Club  of  Rocheslcr,  N.  Y.,  had  its 
annual  dinner  on  Wednesday,  April  19,  in  tbe 
AD  Club  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Rochester  in  that 
city.  Forty-five  men  were  present.  The  principal 
speaker  waa  Mr.  William  H.  Ceer,  l)irf<  tor  of 
Physical  Education  at  Harvard;  be  discussed 
beA  Harvard  and  inleroollegiate  alhlelies  and 
predicted  that  the  latter  would  soon  be  on  a 
madi  higher  plane.  Another  speaker  was  J.  S. 
Ja^lonski,  *23,  the  holder  of  the  Rochester  sehol* 
ar'iliip:  In'  sprike  entliusia«tically  ahmit  hi«  ex- 
periences at  Harvard.  Aitcr  the  speaking,  mo- 
tion pictures  of  the  Yale  football  game  of  last 

fall  were  shown. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
F.  Harper  Sibley,  W;  vice-president,  John  W.- 
Johnston, "05;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Leon  P. 
Clarke.  '09;  directors.  E.  T.  Wentworth,  09, 
George  C.  Rueli,  '14.  Ivao  R.  Cottrell,  D.MJ>. 
'12.  Frank  J.  Little,  1^. 

The  clul)  propose*  to  maintain  two  students  at 
Harvard  I'niversity  during  the  next  academic 
year;  the  beneficiaries*,  contingent  on  iheir  abil- 
ity to  pass  the  entrance  examinations,  have  been 
sdected  by  the  sehdarship  committee  of  the  club. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
The  Harvard  Clab  of  Bethlehen.  Pa.,  had  a 

highly  surre!<sfu!  smoker  at  the  Bethlelivrn  Club 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  12.  Among  those 
present  was  Henry  Wells,  ID,  who  travelled  mora 
than  sixty  miles  in  order  to  attend  the  SHMdoet. 

HARVARD  CLUE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

The  officers  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  N»-^'  Jer- 
sey are:  President,  Rufus  W.  Sprague,  Jr.,  '96,  of 
Montelair;  viee-presideBt,  Dr.  D.  Webb  Gran* 

berry.  '99.  of  P'ast  Orange;  secretary  trenmirf  r,  C. 
Chester  Une,  '04.  190  Bay  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge. 


HARVARD  CLUB  OF  SPOKANE 

The  Harvard  Chib  of  Spokane  had  its  annnaT 

meeting  OB  May  12  and  deeted  the  foUowinip 

officers: 

Prendent,  George  D.  Ayreo,  79;  first  vicoiiresi- 

dent,   Herman  Page,  '88;  second  vice-pre^dent, 

Benjamin  J.  Lindsay,  '11;  secretary-treasurer. 

Ralph  S.  Gordon,  'IB. 
The  following  were  at  the  meeting: 
George    W.  Libbv,    Med.  '72-74;  George  D. 

Ayres,  '7').  F.  W.  Dewarl.  "90,  L  K.  Smith,  '97. 

J.  E.  Blair.  LL.B.  "98,  Walter  S.  Fitz,  '99,  R.  B. 

Harris.  '99.  E.  E.  Sargent.  "00,  A.  J.  Collins,  A.M. 

•00,  F.  K.  Jones,  '02,  W.  A.  Monten.  '04,  H.  P. 

MarshaU,  M.D.  '04.  S.  H.  Wentworth,  LL.B.  XfJ, 

W.  W.  Clarke,  '11,  B.  J.  Lindsay,  '11,  L  fl.  lfil< 

ler.  '14,  A.  G.  Paine^  17,  R.  S.  Gocdoo,  18,  R. 

H.  Kenyon.  '18. 
The  ddi  npoita  ibat  afai  Spokane  boys  bope  i» 

enter  Haivard  nest  fall. 

CONCERTS  BY  THE  ALUMNI  CHORUS 

The  Harvard  Aiomni  Chonia  gave  a  oonoert  at 

the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Friday  evening^ 
May  19,  and  repeated  the  program  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  Women  were  admitted  to  the  seoootf 
concert.  The  large  hall  of  the  club  bnu*e  •»\as 
crowded  on  both  occasions,  an<l  tlie  musical 
critics,  several  of  ynhom  were  present,  said  that 
the  concert  was  the  best  the  Chorus  has  ever 
given. 

The  program  wss  unusually  interesting  because 
it  induded  two  choruses  from  the  music  written 
by  the  late  Professor  J.  K.  Paine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Oedipus  Tyrannus  in  Catubridge  more 
than  iorty  years  ago.  This  music  has  hardly 
been  heard  since  4»t  time.  The  Alumni  Choms 
gave  last  week  also  the  fir«t  public  perfonnanre 
of  "Harvard,  Sovereign  Mother,"  the  new  song 
written  by  M.  A.  DoWoHe  Howe.  VI,  and  set  to 
music  by  F.  S.  Converse.  '9.3.  Both  audiences 
showed  keen  appreciation  of  the  new  song  as 
well  as  of  the  Paane  music. 

Malcolm  Lang,  '02.  directed  tlie  Chorus.  It  bad 
the  assistance  of  Marguerite  Morgan,  pianist ; 
Gertmde  Mardidl  Wit,  violinist;  Mary  Ingra- 
ham,  accompanist;  and  Raymond  A.  Simonds, 
tenor. 

ADVOCATE  PRIZE  STORY 

Burke  Boyce,  '22,  of  New  York  City,  won  the  • 
prize  of  t25  offered  annually  by  the  Harvard 
Advocate  for  the  best  short  story  written  by  a 
Harvard  undergraduate.  Boyoe's  story  is  en^ 
titled  "A  Man  There  Was.**  Honorable  raeatioa 
was  made  of  "Black  Maria"  by  W.  D.  Edmonds, 
Jr.,  '23.  of  New  York  City,  snd  ''The  Return 
Matob**  by  C.  P.  Lndlam,  Sd^  IS,  of  New  York 
Qty.  The  three  stories  will  be  pnUidwd  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Advocate, 
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nupoim  AND  Expons  growing 

The  Harvard  Economic  Service  has  is* 

8uM  a  statement  in  which  it  says  that  the 
imports  of  ihf  I  niteH  Statf«»  have  definite- 
ly turned  the  corner  and  are  increasing 
and  that  the  figures  for  the  month  of 
March  make  it  probable,  although  not  cer- 
tain, that  exportfi  also  have  passed  their 
low  point.  The  statement,  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  the  foreign  trade  situation,  says  in 
part: 

Exports  in  Marr.li  aggrrgatrd  $332,000,000. 
lh«  highest  since  October,  192L  Inqwrtt  totalled 
t258XNNM)0O.  the  graatMt  sinee  Deeember.  19». 
The  inrrfa*r  over  F<ibruary  wa*  000.000  in 
imports  and  $82,000,000  in  exports,  representing 
advances  of  20  and  33  per  cent,,  respeothrely. 

Indices  !)a"ir><l  on  tfip  phyisical  volume  of  im- 
ports show  that  the  hwcst  point  in  the  import 
trade  was  reached  m  the  third  quarter  of  last 
year,  when  imports  rejtisterrd  72  rontparcd  will) 
a  quarterly  average  of  100  in  1920,  Al  their 
lowest  point  in|>octa  had  thus  dinlnlahed  28 
per  oeot> 

f  Bat  since  that  time  the  increase  in  imports  has 

been  pronounrnd,  and  in  Fdiruary  of  this  year 
they  were  two  per  cent,  above  the  1920  average. 
The  March  quantity  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
hut  with  an  ini  rea*e  of  $13.(K)0.000  in  value  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  quantity  figures  will  also 
shew  a  further  inereate,  A  oomparis^,  fntther 
more,  fif  ifif  iniimrt  n-nvcmi-nt  in  1921  with  OOT 
indices  of  pre-war  seasonal  variation  in  imports, 
•hows  that  the  strmg  rise  el  imports  is  not 
merely  a  AeaMHial  variation  but  indicates  a  posi> 

live  rrcnverv. 

Thf  fai  l  tli.it  exports  also  reeovered  strongly  in 
March  inak»>«  it  probable  tliat  thr  low  point  in 
exports  has  been  passed.  .Since  the  detailed  data 
havr  not  yet  been  published,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  carry  our  quantity  indices  to  th*-  md 
©f  the  first  quailer  of  1922,  but  enough  informa- 
tion hss  been  secured  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
advance  has  been  mariied  in  quantity  as' well  as 
in  vatoe.    There  seems  little  doubt  from  the 

^f:ln■ll    showing   that   our   rxport    Ircicii-  haS  nOW 

joined  the  imports  in  a  definite  up-tum. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICE 
The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  at  Harvard 

will  fake  the  form  thi*  year  of  a  noondas  ^'  rsii  <• 
in  .\ppl(-ton  (lhajK'l  under  the  joint  auspice*!  of 
tile  Harvard  Memorial  Society  and  the  James  A. 
Shannon  Po!«t  of  the  American  Legion.  Ilr-n-to- 
fore  exercises  ha\e  been  held  in  Sanders  Theatre. 

Professor  John  Tucker  Mnrr.iv.  "99,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  will  be  the  speaker.  The 
servics  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


VICTOR  CHAPMAN  FELLOWSMP 

Antonio  de  Cugnac,  now  a  stodeot  of  natural 
history  at  the  University  of  Paris,  the  son  of  a 
French  general,  has  been  selected  as  neat  year's 
holder  of  the  Victor  E.  Chapman  Fellow -hi,-, 
wliich  is  awarded  annually  to  a  French  yootb  ioc 
study  at  Harmd  Tliia  fellowship,  wideh  was 
e!4tabli<<hed  in  memory  of  Victor  E.  Chapman. 
'13,  who  was  Idlled  in  the  war,  will  carry  next 
year  a  stipend  ef  fljSSO.  The  pieaeat  bolder  is 

Lieutenant  Guy  Envin.  who  Ka--  b'indi-<!  durinp 
tlie  war;  he  is  now  studying  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  M.  de  Cmbbic  was  aevcfdy  wvnaded  in 
the  war,  bat  is  now  in  good  haahh. 

PRIZE  PLAY  CONTEST 

The  Belmont  Theatre  of  New  Yotk  City  has 

offered  a  prize  of  $.'jOO  for  the  he*t  drajnatic 
composition  of  at  least  tiuee  acts  written  by  a  past 
or  present  member  of  English  47  or  4fa  at  Har' 

vard  and  Radcliffe  v.h  i  has  never  bad  a  full 
length  play  in  proiossional  performance.  The 
author  will  be  given  also  a  eontmct  goaraataeinff 

production  within  »ix  months  and  the  myaltie* 
specified  under  the  minimum  dramatic  contract 
adopted  by  the  .\uthors*  League  of  America 
and  the  Producing  Managers'  Association.  The 
plays  are  to  be  submitted  before  Julv  1  to  Pro- 
fessor George  P.  Baker.  Silver  Lake,  Carroll 
County,  N.  H.  The  judges  will  be  Profes*or 
Baker  or  his  representative,  W.  P.  Eaton,  'OU, 
and  R.  G.  Hemdon  or  hia  repraaentative. 

THE  MAY  LAW  REVIEW 
Treading  articles  in  the  Hari<ud  Law  RnttK 
for  May  ;irt':  "Tlie  Judicial  Power"  by  Cuthbert 
W.  Pound,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York;  "Delivery  as  a  Requi- 
•*ite  in  the  Sale  of  (Chattel  Property"  by  Professor 
Samuel  Williston  of  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
"The  Change  in  Trust  Policy— P  by  Professor 
Myron  W.  Watkins  of  the  University  of  Missouri: 
^The  Function  of  Comparative  Law,  With  a 
Critique  of  Sociological  Jurisprudence**  by  Piette 
Lepaullr,  n.  rn  Droit  H'niv.  i>f  Paris)  '13.  Grad- 
uate Student  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AT  HARVARD 

According  to  the  annii.il  report  of  the  serret.^ry 
of  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Brooks 
House  Aaaoelotlon,  3M  members  of  Hanrard  Uni- 

ver^itv  have  been  en<;ai;''i!  in  social  *er^-ice  work 
during  the  current  academic  year.  The  wock 
was  divided  among  die  folIowlAg  aedvMeo:  BofiT 
clubs,  169;  entertainments,  32;  Boy  Scouts  Patrol 
leaders.  11:  churches,  20;  Juvenile  Court,  1; 
readers  and  speakers.  10;  mlaedlaaeoaak  IID; 
clothing  collectora,  6;  weKuo  committee,  8;  spe- 
cial, 7. 
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U.  S.  A.  AMBULANCE  SERVICE  ASSN. 

The  third  annual  reunion  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Ambulance  StnicB  AModation  trill  lie  held  on 
ihe  old  fair-prounds  at  MIrntown,  Pa..  July  10 
to  12.  Several  of  the  units  included  in  the  Aa»o- 
cialioii  were  nude  wp  of  flanrtrd  men,  bat  the 
Assoriation  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  tli<-ir 
namea^  They  are  urged  to  attend  and  to  aend 
Aeir  name*  and  sectioa  nninlMn  to  Wilbnr  P. 
Hunter.  M^cretary  of  the  Aawciation.  SS15  Cheat' 
nut  Sc^  Philadelphia. 

COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  William  H.  Cerr,  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  will  have  charge  of  the  course  in 
physical  education  which  will  be  given  this 
mner  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School.  Tiro 
new  member*  of  the  teaching  staff  will  be  Alfred 
Brodbeck,  physical  director  in  the  Cincinnati 
Cymnasiom  aiid  Athlede  Gob,  and  Phrfeaaor 
Howard  E.  Hamlin  of  Simmons  Collppe.  Four* 
teen  other  insCructors  will  be  on  the  staff. 

NEW  EDITORS  OF  THE  ADVOCATE 

The  following  undergradnates  have  been  dected 
tu  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Advocate:  Literary 
board— Bnrke  Boyce.  '22,  of  New  York ;  Kenneth 
Dole.  *24.  of  Melrose;  W.  D.  Ed^K)nd^  Jr.,  "25, 
of  New  York;  Charlton  MacVe^gh.  '24.  of 
Monadnork.  N.  H.;  C.  H.  Morgan.  2nd,  '24,  of 
Worcester,  Bu~in<-^s  l>oard — ^P.  G.  StevOttB,  *24i  of 
Boston;  W.  W.  Wood.  '24,  of  Brookline. 

LAMPOON  ELECTS  EDITORS 
The  Lampoon  has  elected  the  following  under- 
.rraduair**  to  its  staff:  to  the  editorial  board— 
J  L  Berrall.  24,  of  Wanhington.  D.  C;  B.  McK. 
Henry,  '24.  of  Rosemont.  Pa.;  F.  H.  Nichols,  '24. 

Now  York  City;  W.  L.  White,  '24,  of  Emporia, 
K.in. ;  to  the  business  l>oard — tH.  L.  Gilhcrt.  Jr., 
24.  of  Columbus.  0.;  and  A.  H,  TuUy,  Jr.,  24, 
of  HoIBa.  N.  Y. 

PIERIAN  SODAUTY  OFFICERS 

The  Pierian  Sodality  has  elected  the  following 
oCms:  Preddent,  R.  S.  Bowers,  '24,  of  Brook- 
'm'"-.  vice-president,  R.  T.  Loring,  Jr.,  *24,  of 
Duisbury;  secretary,  A.  C  Bliss,  "24,  of  Cam- 
hridge;  Iraaanrar,  A.  M.  Taylor,  "23,  of  Albany, 
V  v.;  ouDager.  W.  M.  Crane,  Jr.,  '24,  of  Rich* 
tnond. 

OFFICERS  OP  THE  C^EOLOGICAL  CLUB 

The  Harvard  Geologieal  Qub  ha^;  elected  the 
ollowinp  officer*  for  nt-xt  wnr:  President.  Robert 
*'orthington,  ■23,  of  Dedham;  vice-president,  W. 
R.  MeComb,  Eng.S.,  of  St,  James,  Mo. ;  treasnrer, 
Bradford  Willard,  2  Grad.,  of  Plainiield.  N.  J. 


MEDICAL  ALUMNI  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  which  was  originally  planned 
for  May  18,  has  been  postponed  until  June  15  in 
order  that  members  of  the  Association  may  at- 
tend also  die  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  on  June  16  and  17.  The  program  of  tho 
medical  meeting  includes  a  morning  of  clinics, 
ward  ronnds,  and  operations  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  the  Massachiisi  tt'^  d  neral  Hospital,  and 
the  Peter  Bent  Hrigliam  Hospital,  all  of  Boston. 
The  formal  meeting  of  the  Association  will  take 
place  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  in  the 
evenbg. 

NEW  PAINTING  AT  FOGG  MUSEUM 

.\  waten  olnr  by  Window  Homer,  representing 
fishing  boats  at  Key  West,  has  recently  been 
loaned  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum.  The  picture 
bears  the  artist's  initals,  hut  ia  not  dated.  It 
shows  fishing  boats  at  anchor. 

COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

C  D.  Wbidden,  *23,  of  Lowell,  business  man- 
ager of  the  Harvard  Crimson,  has  been  elertod 
.secretary  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Newspa- 
per Association. 

CALENDAR 

Friday,  May  26. 
Intercollegiate  AtUetic  Association,  track  and 

field  games,  preliminaries,  in  the  Stadium. 
Golf,  Harvard  vs.  Amherst,  at  Cambridge. 

Saturday,  May  27. 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  tmek  and 
field  games  in  the  Stadium,  2.30  P.  M 

Baschall,  Harvard  vs.  Princeton,  al  Pnaceton. 
<>>'w.  Harvard  vt.  Cornell,  at  Iihara,  university 
and  freshmen;  second  and  third  crews  in  Amen- 
can  Henley  Regatta,  at  Philadelphia. 
Lawn  tennis.  Harvard  vs.  Yale,  at  Cambridge. 

Si  >nAY.  May  28. 
Appleton  Chapel  Service,  II  A.  M.,  preacher, 
Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  Biahop  Coadjutor 
Elect  of  Massachusetts. 

TucaoAY,  May  30. 
Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Brown,  at  Providence. 
Golf,  Harvard  vs.  Yale. 

Thursday,  June  1. 
Baseball,  Harvard  va.  Brown,  Soldiers  Field. 

Sati'rday.  JrNE  .3. 
Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  L'niv.  of  Penn.,  Soldiers 
Field. 

.SlMI\Y.  Jl  4. 

.\ppIeton  Chapel  Service.  II  A.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  •Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  D.D.,  Union  Then* 
logioal  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  \lumni  As^siK'-iation  on  rctiucst  will  give  ihe  addrcMcs  of 'Harvard  men. 


71— Albert  M.  Barnes,  sfcrftary  of  the  class, 
ha«  moved  irom  17  Lancaeter  Sl  to  Kiverbank 
Court,  Cainbiidge,  Maaa.    He  ia  president  and 

general  manager  of  the  CambridjEC  Ca*-Lighl 
Co.,  whose  offices  are  at  719  Massachusetts  Ave., 
CaiwTwfidjB. 

71—  Edward  Buniett'a  address  ia  196  Sciioo] 
St..  Milton,  Maaa. 

72-  Albert  W.  Cobb'a  addreaa  ia  Gobuiel, 

Mass. 

■75_Henry  li.  Wcnzell's  address  is  711  North 
Third  St .  Stillwater,  Minn. 

LL.B.  '81— Merritt  Slarr,  whose  partnerahip  far 
thirty-two  yeara  with  John  S.  Miller  was  termfaiat- 
cd  bjr  Ur.  MiUer^a  death,  on  February  16,  has 
formed  a  partnerahip  with  Albert  L.  Hopkina, 
LLB.  X)9,  and  John  L.  Hopkhis  ander  the  €m 
name  of  Hopkins,  Slarr  &  Hopkins,  l.VX)  West- 
flunster  Building,  Chicago.  Albert  L.  Hopluns 
was  for  aeren  yeara  of  eotmael  for  the  Federal 

r.overnment,  partly  as  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney, partly  as  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  in  1919-20  as  apeeial 
rounsel  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
dealing  with  income  lax  cases. 

'84^John  T.  Niehoh,  B.D.  (Yale)  '^O.  has 
been  railed  tn  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Kllinj:ton.  Onn. 

Law  '92-98 — Frederick  C.  Hicks,  who  haa  been 
in  Congress  since  1914  as  the  Representative 
from  the  1st  New  York  district,  will  not  be  a 
candidrte  for  reelection  this  fall.  He  <is  now 
chairman  of  the  House  subHwmmittee  on  Naval 
.Affairs.  It  is  said  that  he  expecta  to  enter  the 
Diplomatic  Service. 

'93 — F.  W.  DaUinger  is  completing  liia  fourth 
term  as  R<'pre«FntatiTe  in  Congreao  from  the  8th 
Massm  liii-rt:-.  District  which  includes  Harvard 
Univeraity  within  its  boundaries.  In  the  present 
Con^reaa  he  waa  joined  by  L.  A.  Frothlngbtm  «f 

the  siinif  rlass.  who  represt-nts  the  14th  Mas- 
sachuiM;tts  district.  This  is  the  only  instance 
where  two  Harvard  men  from  the  aame  elaaa 

have  been  in  Congress  from  ^^a«•^ar-)lll'efts 

"95 — The   Epworth-Eurlid  Outlook,  the  paper 

publislied  hy  the  Epworth-Fuclid  Methodlat 
Churcli  of  Cleveland,  printed  in  a  recent  issue 
the  following  about  Harry  A.  Baihrick:  "A  col- 
lege president  with  3,400  students  would  prob- 
ably give  himself  great  airs,  hut  H.  A.  Bathrick 
can  be  principal  of  the  biggest  high  school  in 
Cleveland  with  that  number  of  pupils  under  his 
care  and  have  juat  the  right  degree  of  pride. 
Mr.  Bathrfck  came  atmight  fran  Harvard  in 


189S  to  Central  Hiph  Sohool.  Cle%eland  He  set 
right  to  work  to  gather  up  so  large  a  supply  of 
Va"  tiiat  one  wodd  never  gueas  now  that  he 
was  born  in  Bo<*ton.  When  he  became  head  of 
the  chcntistry  department  at  Central  he  was 
made  assistant  principaL  In  1918  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Longwood  High  ScAmwI  of 
Commerce  and  only  two  years  later  lie  be- 
canM  prinospal  of  East  Tech.  Promotions  fairly 
haunt  his  path,  Teaobera  who  have  worked 
with  Mr.  Baihrick  say  that  be  la  ajbaiAntdy 
joat  We  can  look  at  a  matter  in  an  unbiased 
way  so  that  pupils,  teachers,  and  parenU  can  de- 
pend upon  getting  a  fair  deal." 

•97_George  P  D^llr^.  l.I.B  '00.  has  completed 
his  work  as  aecretary  of  the  comnussion  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  the  new  General  Law*  tit  Ifaaaa- 

rhusietts  and  now  p%inp  hi«  whole  time  to 
the  practice  of  law.  His  offices  are  at  Rooin» 
901  to  906,  M  State  St,  Boston. 

'99 — ^H.  Buncc  Dean  is  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newark.  N.  J.  His  address  is  470 
Eaat  161at  St,  the  Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"01 — Francis  Lynch  has  moved  from  St.  Looia 
to  Victory  Mills,  .N.  Y ,  where  he  is  agent  of  the 
Victory  .Mills. 

•07— Robert  L.  Bacon,  LL.B.  '10,  will  be,  it 
is  said,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Cottgrem 
from  the  1st  New  York  district,  to  succeed  Fred- 
erick C.  Hicki»  Uw  •92-91,  who  haa  iiecn  in 
Congress  since  1914.  The  Republican  naBuna> 
tion  in  that  district  is  equivalent  to  the  election. 
Bacon  waa  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  l<nO  and  ia  a  member  of  die  He 

pulilican  Stale  Committee.  During  the  W«r  be 
was  a  major  of  artillery  overseas. 

tyZ— Howard  E.  Waterbmy  ia  secreury-treaa- 
urer  of  the  Winthrnp  Fmit  Co.,  car4oi  sUppm 
of  apples,  Yakima,  Vl'ash. 

XIB---A  second  son,  Frank  Greeneliaum.  w» 
horn.  May  9,  1922.  at  Cincinnati.  O.,  to  J.  Victor 
Greencbaum,  M.D.  '11.  and  Fanny  (Frank) 
Greenebaum. 

'08— Edward  T.  Rice  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Tmat  Ca. 

"08 — The  address  of  Alfred  F.  WWtman,  for- 
merly 419  South  ISth  St..  Philadelphia,  ia  nov 
46  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Cambridge. 

Law  W-11— A  dauphir  r.  Br  ilua  S«'ott  Owen, 
waa  bom.  May  2,  at  Lyncfaburs,  Va^  to  Roben 
Aleunder  Owen,  S.B.  (Va.  MUlL  InaL)  MS,  aid 
Minnie  (Muirlir.u!)  Owen. 

*1(^A  son,  Francis  A.  Houston,  was  bora. 
January  7.  1922,  to  Fraaeia  D.  HooHon  and  Mn 
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Houston.  The  boy  was  named  after  xhr  late 
Francis  A.  iHoualon,  79.  F.  D.  Houston  is  with 
Seovell,  Wellington  A  COk*  certified  public  ae> 
rnunMnts  and  indvitrial  eiig!i]wan»  110  State 

St^  Bo&ton. 

10-^rederie  R.  KMdend  has  been  aiadtted 

to  general  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Parrish  & 
Co.,  members  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
stock  exchanges,  with  offices  at  1500  Walnut  St , 
Philadrlphi.T.  and  25  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

'10 — -Shejwood  M.  LowTcy  is  treasurer  of  the 
American  Paeton»  IM^  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

'10— The  eniaienent  of  Everett  St.  John  to 
IkCss  Helen  Frothittglum  Blake,  (Wellesley)  '18, 
lias  been  announced. 

'10— John  B.  £.  Wbeder  has  aaaociated  himaell 
wHh  L.  B.  Page,  under  the  fim  name  of  Page  A 
Whefler,  Inc.,  and  will  conduct  a  general  insur- 
ance bosineaa  at  43  Kilhy  Su,  Room  227,  Boston. 

A.M.  11— fVederick  B.  Bart1ett*s  addreaa  is  24 
Sixth  Avr.  .S.  E.,  Aberdeen,  So.  Dak. 

'12— Edward  L.  McKinney's  address  is  278 
Sute  St,  Albany,  Y. 

•12  Henry  H  Tryon,  M.F.  '13,  who  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Lumliemien's  Bureau,  Washington, 
and  Southern  representative  for  J.  W.  Senrall, 
forest  enffineer,  delivered  an  address  on  "Timber 
Estimating  and  Mapping  of  Today"  before  the 
Appalachian  Logging  Congress  at  its  reoent  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cincinnati. 

*13 — A  daughter,  Nancy  Evarts,  was  born.  May 
14,  to  Richard  C.  Evarts  and  Muy  UUian  (Bra* 
gan)  Evarts,  at  Cambridge. 

*14— A  son,  George  Van  Buren  Day,  was  born, 
Jnne  17,  1921.  I<.  Morpan  G  Day  and  Mr8.Rqr. 

*1S— Claade  L^MoAlpine,  LL£.  18,  was  mar* 
ifed.  Mar  H,  at  Vaneoover,  B.  C,  to  Miss  Helen 
T  aw  His  addieas  ia  309  SyMa  Coort,  Van- 
couver. 

AJkl.  lO-The  addicaa  af  VmML  W.  WhMde- 
sey  is  the  Charieatown  GoontiT  Qds  Nyaek, 

N.  Y. 

'17— G.  Endicott  Putnam's  addreM  is  S7  West 

S3rd  St  .  New  York  City. 

*17— Harry  It.  Safiel's  address  is  5  Gracewood 
Park,  Canibiidge,  Mass. 

*18 — A  son  wa-*  lM)rn,  September  24.  1921.  to 
DeForest  Anthony  and  Dorothy  (Dodge)  Antliony. 

'18 — L.  R.  Bailey  is  running  a  lumber 
bosinees  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  and  is 
anxious  for  Harvard  men  to  join  him.  Has  ad- 
dress is;  Care  of  SencT Garlaa  Howard,  Anaeassn, 
Sao  Paulo,  BraziL 

1ft— A  second  son,  David  Whitman  Wyer  Jack- 
son, was  born,  Marrh  23,  to  Dugald  C.  Jackaea, 
Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  (Wyer)  Jackson. 

IB— Victor  A.  Kramer  was  married  at  New 
York  City,  April  16,  1922.  to  Miss  Mildred  New- 
man of  Helena,  Ark.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramer  will 
live  at  307  W.  100th  St,  New  Yoik  City. 

18-^  son.  William  Alexander  Rich,  waa  bon. 


May  2,  to  Dominic  W.  Rich  and  Helen  E.  (Gil- 
bert) Rich.  Their  address  is:  2  Hyatt  St,  St 
George,  New  Yorlc  City. 

'18 — The  engagement  of  Henry  S.  Walker  to 
Miss  Esther  Slade  of  Cambridge  is  announced. 

'19— Kenneth  H.  Lanooette  is  no  longer  tHA 
the  Bay  State  Cotton  Corporation,  but  is  at  473 
Cardinell  Drive,  Heights  Terrace,  Portland,  Ore. 

*19 — ^Horace  M.  Reynolds  was  married  recently 
at  We.<(tl>oro,  Mass.  to  Miss  Catherine  W.  Cof- 
fecn,  (\Xiellesley)  '20.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ueynoids 
will  live  in  Csmbridge,  where  Reynolds  wiU 
study  for  a  master's  d^ree  at  Harvard. 

♦1»— Frederic  B.  Whitman,  IM.Bj\.  '21.  is  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  expenditures, 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co..  CUeagOk  Ul.  He  baa 
changed  his  rendenee  from  1832  Calomel  Ave., 
to  12.38  N.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

'21 — Walter  H.  Bieringer  is  advertising  man- 
ager and  a  direoter  of  tiM  Plymouth  Robber  Co., 

as  well  as  manager  of  tlu-  research  department  of 
the  Saxe  AdverUsitlg  Agency,  Inc., -319  Wash- 
ington St,  Beaten. 

M.B.A.  '21— -A  son.  James  Richard  Hlggins,  was 
born,  .'\pril  11,  to  Edward  W.  Higgins  and  Mrs. 
Higgins. 

M.B.A.  '21-<:harles  J.  O'Connor.  A.  B.  (Holy 
Cross)  '19.  is  with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  depart- 
nUBt  store,  Herald  Square,  New  York  City.  Hll 
address  is  204  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

M.B.A.  '21— William  E.  O  C  onnor,  A.B.  (Bos- 
ton College)  '19,  is  in  the  real  estate  and  in- 
snrance  bnwness  with  O'Connor  BrotbeiSk  98 
Milk  St,  Boston. 

M.B.A.  '21^arold  L.  Schenk,  A.B.  (Tufts) 
19,  is  assistant  to  the  plant  superintendent  and 
ia  also  a  cost  aceonntant  with  ABied  Padc* 
ers.  Inc.,  Schenk  Plant,  meat  packing.  Wheeling, 
W.  Vs.  His  home  address  is  Park  Road,  Woods- 
dale,  WhetBag, 

"23— The  engagement  of  Robert  T.  Pell  to  Miss 
Alice  M.  Harding,  daughter  of  William  P.  G. 
Harding  of  WaaUngten,  D.  C  baa  been  an- 
nounced. 

OBrniAMES 

IX.B.  '.S7  Smith  Mead  Web*.  Died  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y,  June  7,  1920. 

M.D.  V8— WaRnn*  Adams  WmcnT.  Died  Jan- 
uary 6,  1919. 

'69  Henry  Marion  Howe,  LL.D.  '05;  B.S.  (M. 
I.  T.)  -71;  LLD.  (Lafayette)  "OS.  Died  at  Bed- 
ford HilLs  N.  J..  May  14.  1922.— He  was  one  of 
the  most  distinjiuished  metallurgists  in  the  world. 
After  his  graduation  from  the  Massachusetts  In* 
slitute  of  Technology  he  went  into  the  steel  busi- 
ness at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  later  became  manager  of 
the  Bessemer  steel  works  in  Joliet  III.  For  many 
years  he  was  Professor  of  Metallurgy  at  Colum- 
bia Unheraity.  During  the  recent  war  he  under- 
took the  study  of  aevsfal  proUenu  for  ibe  Nation- 
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al  Rewweh  Council  and  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
meiit  in  eoDMetion  with  tbe  balliatic  resistance  of 
Mvenl  kinds  of  tteei.  In  1918  be  was  appointed 

chairman  of  the  rnginMring  division  >,(  the  Na- 
tionil  Reoearch  CouneO.  Hb  private  laboratory  at 
Bedford  MiUa,  which  he  long  aupported  at  his  own 

pxpensp,  became  a  sub-station  of  the  V.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  of  Standards.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral booka  and  treatiaea  on  metallnr^cal  •objects, 

and  received  many  honors  for  his  attainmrnts.  He 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Honor  of  St.  Stanislaus 
by  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  190'),  ri  ccivf<l  the  Elliot 
Crrsson  medal  from  the  F'ranklin  Institute 

of  I'hiladelphia  in  1895,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Venin  war  fieforderung  des  Cewerbfleisses  in  the 
aane  year,  and  became  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
dHonneur.   He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

70 — Richard  Theodore  Greenkr,  LLB. 
(Univ.  So.  Carolina)  76;  LLD.  (Monrovia,  Li- 
beria) le  Died  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  May  IS,  1922. 
— For  six  years  after  his  gr^aduation  from  Harvard 
College  be  was  a  teacher,  as  principal  of  the 
Male  Department  Inatitnte  at  Philadeiphla,  Pa., 

then  as  principal  of  the  Sumner  Hi;;h  .School  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  finally  as  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philoaophy  and  Logic  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  From  1R76  to  1R70 
he  was  dean  of  the  L^w  Department  of  Howard 
University.  'He  began  the  active  practice  of  law 
in  1878  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cook  &  Green- 
er. From  1885  to  1890  he  was  chief  examiner  of 
the  Civil  Service  Board*  of  New  York  City  and 
County.  Later  he  was  appointed  by  President 
McKlnley  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States 
at  Vladivostok,  East  Siberia.  In  1892  the  Chinese 
favemment  conferred  on  Ilim  the  Order  of  the 
Doable  Dragon,  second  class,  third  grade,  for  ser- 
vice rendered  Chinese  merchants  and  for  aiding 
the  Shansi  famine  sufferers.  During  the  Rnsso- 
Japaneae  war  Or.  Creener  remained  «t  liis  post, 
ropieaenting  Britiah  and  Japineae  inlereala. 


M.D.  70— Ckorcf.  Le\i  fiMMTN.   Died  at  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y..  July  8,  1920. 
Dent  74-7S-^ujAH  Mdivco.  IMed  nt  Niaa- 

Ilr.  Cnnn.,  Novrmln-r  2R.  1921. 

V7— Alfred  Henry  Cuilos,  M  D.  '01.  Died  at 
Dnblin.  N.  H..  Ayiil  29^  mt^e  bad  pnetlaed 
his  profession  in  DoUin,  and  was  aclSve  dae  in 

local  affairs. 

Ph.D.  10— TrOWARO  HabVST  Mai»mal.L,  Grad. 
f  Colgate  Theol.  Sem.)  '06.  A  B  Ol,  Master)  IB. 
Died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  12.  l'>22. 

*13 — Ray  Crkene  Hitunc.  Died  at  Newton- 
ville.  May  21,  1922.-— After  his  graduaition  from 
College  he  became  associated  with  Swift  &  Co.  In 
1916  he  married  Miss  Evelyn  Crowell  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  survives  him.  He  learaa  also  one 
son,  Ray  Greene  Holing,  Jr. 

'14 — BrRcrss  Allison  Edwards,  Grad.  Bus.  13- 
14.  Died  at  Shanghai,  China,  May  14.  1922.— 
After  graduation  from  ffarrard  College  he  went 

into  tlie  r5o!4l(m  office  of  Ha\<li-n,  Stone  &  Cou 
bankers.  In  1916  he  enlisted  in  Battery  A,  Isl 
Massachnaetts  Field  Artillery,  for  service  <m  ibe 
Mexican  Border  He  entered  tlie  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  at  Plattaburg,  N.  Y.,  on  May  IS,  1917, 
and  was  eommiiaioned  captain  of  Field  Artillefy 
in  .\upu«1.  and  assigned  to  the  .'W)2d  Field  Artil- 
lery, 76th  Division.  After  further  training,  be 
sailed  for  France  on  July  15,  1918  and  saw  ear 
vice  in  the  .Meuse-.\rgonne  offensive.  He  was  com* 
missioned  major  in  the  Reserve  Corps  after  his 
discharge  in  1919.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
went  to  Shanghai,  China,  in  the  interests  of  .An- 
derson Meyer  &  Co.,  and  subsequently  became 
connected  with  various  other  inteveala  of  Harden. 
Stone  &  Co,  in  the  Orient.  He  Sa  aiuvlved  by  his 
wife,  who  was  IQw  Jean  C  Lawaoo  of  Seitnaie, 
Mass.,  his  motheTt  and  a  brother,  John  W.  Ed- 
wards. '18. 

LLO.  (1^)  19— HsmiT  Pwmar  Dknaam. 
Died  at  Laewt  Valley,  N.  Y.,  May  6, 1982. 
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AmmI  Sabtcription,  f4i  ^ nie  Cooim,  11  Cenu;  forei|n  potMfc.  «o  eenti  ■  Te»r.  fteaitwacc  (b«ai4  be  asdr  b*  reijjnw 
Icller,  or  bj  cbMk  ar  fmui  ar4e-  to  ii?  order  of  lac  Harvard  Raiteua.  Ise.  A  •••acfiber  vbe  wiibn  10  dbcoatiMC  Us  aaSarntf 
•boa.'d  five  notice  to  i:m  e:'s:t  af-dre  .t«  oap-raxioa;  oitterviic  it       oc  atraacd  Ust  ha  wiut*  it  loeesK^sc 


oreieca*  ana  Diaaeroaa  ov  Tho  Haavan*  auMSTiM.  iMe. 

HfT.  M   \\  i  in-i,  S;,  P',iid*m$.  M  A.  DcV^•o!^^r  HowctT.  loba  W.  HaUowdt. *<•. 

\N   ,  J  T  1    h      ,  I:  ,  -i,  7-«*iar«r.  loan:)   \.--..t<i.  jcon  R>cbar<s«ni.'c)«. 

J.  W  .  I>,  Jtvcioui,  1-.  (  ,,ri.  Cbirirf  ;ic»ton.  ^S.  SoOcri  r.  Daacaa  'IL 

G.Cook  K:abatl,*oe. 
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WUUaaC  Boydca,  *«6,  rr<,.i„f  ,Cbica(e.  FrankiinS  Bilhnjt.  S?,  WoodMoek,  Vl.  LinfiloB  P.  Marrin.  %>$.  N>»  Toct 

W^WflM  MaUa,  ae,i'iro>^rMMMM,B«iMO.  J.  I..  Low?,.  Pb.D.  05  .Cimbridf*.        John  W  .  PrcBtiat.  gS .  Nr-  York 

WMetiekU.Uania,'^,l'in'rfmldtmt^H«w  Totk.  JoUa  O.  Mtmll.  •»>).  C»«ibnd«.  Naibaaicir.  Aw,  -oo.  Boaiaa. 

T-  51,  TrjMmnr^  J»*P*       Load.  -90,  BoMoa.  Saaiac  I S.  Drarv,  Vn  CommS,!!.  ■. 

J.W.|k.Saf«BW  «7,  GiMMl  tawaMfrtCaaMdfa.  WcUiagtaa  WeiU,  '90.  Bowoo.  WUttaa  T.  Kdi,  Jr.,*a^niHMBa. 
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News  and  Views 


In   an  article  in  Seribner^M 
m!1^    Afflgoane  for  June.  Mr.  Wilfred 
Shaw,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 

of  Michipan.  discuss<»s  tho  "new  power  in 
iinivtTsity  affairs" — the  organized  bf>dy  of 
alumni.  He  shows  how  in  recent  years  the 
governing  boards  of  universities  have  had 
more  and  more  to  take  account  of  the 
wishes  and  views  of  the  graduates.  As  Mr. 
Sliaw  points  out,  such  recognition,  re- 
luctant as  it  sometimes  was,  liecame  in- 
evitahle  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  expansion  demanded  by  the  extra- 
ordinary grovrth  in  number  of  students, 
the  universities  appealed  to  their  graduates 
for  tampaigns  for  endownieiils,  luiildings, 
and  salaries.  Thenceforth  the  f:raduate 
associations  were  honnd  to  be  an  active 
force  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  univer- 
sities and  in  influencing  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs. 

To  what  extent  this  general  conclusion 
is  true  of  Harvard  the  reports  of  officers 
and  rommitlees  of  tlie  As>o<  ialed  Harvard 
(".liilis  printed  last  w«'ek  furnish  a  fair  in- 
dication. Tiie  meeting  of  the  clubs  at 
which  the  reports  will  be  discussed  will 
supply  further  evidence.  A  university  can- 
not ignore  the  careful  and  thorough  work 
of  investigation  and  recommendation  done 
bv  organized  groups  of  alumni.  It  may 
imt  adopt  all  their  retonnneiidalions,  but 
it  must  be  influenced  by  them. 


When,  however.  Mr.  Shaw  characterizes 
the  new  power  in  ufiiversity  affairs  as  *'an 
organised  and  aggressive  element,**  we 
think  that  the  duuracterisation  is  but  half 
true,  so  far  as  Harvard  is  concerned.  There 
may  have  been  times  and  occasions  when 
our  organized  alumni  bodies  have  been 
sonu  uliat  agiL'ressive  in  their  attitude,  but 
surely  no  one  can  read  aggressiveness  into 
the  tone  or  manner  of  the  committees  that 
are  making  reports  this  year.  In  dieir 
moderation  and  tact  they  show  wisdom; 
the  more  aggressive  the  rfew  power  is,  the 
less  power  it  is  likely  to  wield. 

•    •  • 

The  Commencement  exercises 
Utal^iif?   in  Sanders  Theatre  commonly 
leave  in  the  minds  of  those 

who  are  fortunate  enough  to  attend  them 
an  impression  of  dignity  and  fitness.  The 
exercises  are  simple:  they  include  no  tra- 
ditional observance  to  lend  them  dramatic 
character,  extrept  perhaps  the  call  to 
order  by  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County; 
and  they  are  conducted  in  the  vernacular 
except  for  the  brief  Latin  saliitatrn  v  the 
plirases  of  which  are  n»»w  so  familiar  that 
almost  evervhodv  smiles  in  the  riirht 
places.  Vet  they  never  fail  to  create  the 
general  sense  that  the  occasion  is  one  of 
importance,  even  of  solemnity,  although 
also  ime  of  satisfaction  and  of  hope.  The 
exercises  have  what  the  dramatic  critics 
call  the  power  of  illusion.  As  a  ceremony 
they  are  higldy  successful. 

Doubtless  this  fact  is  due  in  part  to  tlie 
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slow  ;:rowth  of  a  tradition  concerning  the 
meaning  and  function  of  the  exercises — 
an  accumulating  "theory  of  Conunence- 
nwDt**;  donbdefla  also  to  suoceaaive  judg- 
nento  in  matters  of  wording  and  proeed* 
are,  which  add  greatly  to  the  distinction  <rf 
the  ceremony.  President  Eliot,  we  sur- 
mise, may  have  made  nianv  contributions 
to  the  actual  "form  of  conferring  de- 
grees.** A  complete  history  of  the  exer- 
ciseSt  an  elaboration  of  die  theory  bdiind 
them,  and  a  discussion  <^  the  problems  of 
taste  and  management  involved  in  them, 
might  form  a  respec-table  part  in  a  COUISe 
in  '  Aiiidemic  Liturgies.** 

May  no  such  course  ever  cumber  our 
Cstalogue-^Nit  radier  may  the  csevdsea 
continue  to  be  all  they  are  and  more,  all 
our  available  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  taste  in  ceremonial  going  into  them 
and  some  care  for  their  setting  hesides. 
What  we  need  for  (lommencpment  is  a 
place  to  hold  the  exercises  which  shall 
matdi  in  distinction  the  exercises  them" 
sdves.  Sanders  Theatre,  small,  stuffy, 
homely,  and  noisy,  is  no  longer  in  any  de- 
gree adeqtialc  to  the  occasion.  Our  Uni- 
versity ritual  should  have  a  more  favorable 
stage  and  scene.  The  persons  of  the  play, 
as  well  as  the  lines  they  speak,  deserve  a 
better  setting. 

•    *  • 

We  can  imagine  certain  read> 

ers  of  the  report  from  the  As- 
stn  iated  Harvard  (Mubs*  Com- 
mittee on  "Policy  in  Publicity,"  which  was 
printed  in  the  Bulletin's  supplement  of 
last  wedc,  hailing  at  least  one  passage  with 
delight,  and  others  with  horror.  The  sen* 
tences  in  which  they  will  especially  re- 
joice are  these:  "The  conservatism  that 
many  of  us  feel  about  all  publicity  for 
colleges  springs  from  somewhat  vague, 
but  noMe  the  less  valid  considerations  of 
taste.  One  does  not  advertise  one*s  moth* 
er."  There,  they  will  exclaim,  that  is  the 
true  doctrine:  do  away  with  all  thia  or- 


ganized vaunting  of  the  glories  of  Har- 
vard, parliaments  of  graduates  annually 
assembled,  weekly  Bulletins,  quarterly 
Magaaines,  and  all  the  rest  of  it!  Lrt 
Harvard  quietly  do  the  beat  woilc  of  ^ASA 
it  is  capable,  and  trust  to  tiiat  tat  wataa- 
taining  its  place  in  the  community.  To 
these  readers  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions in  favor  of  repealing  the  old  rule 
against  the  admission  of  photographers  to 
the  Yard  on  OmaMoccmeot  Day,  and, 
still  more,  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
"the  moving  picture  as  a  medium  for  pic- 
torial rfxord  and  current  information" 
with  regard  to  Harvard,  will  seem  little 
short  of  sacrilege.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
these  two  passages  in  the  report  are  en- 
tirely reconcilable. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is— and  the  whole 
spirit  in  which  this  committee  has  dealt 
with  its  subject  goes  to  establish  the  fact — • 
that  new  departures  of  many  kinds  can  ad- 
vantageously be  made  if  they  are  made  in 
the  right  way.  It  is  quite  true  that  **one 
does  not  advertise  one's  mother.**  Soow 
of  us  may  even  hesitate  to  wear  a  flower 
on  "Mothers'  Day."  But  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  onlv  ostentatious  display  of  a  senti- 
ment that  ought  to  i>e  taken  for  granted 
to  the  kind  of  legitimate  publicity,  by 
methods  appropriate  to  the  present  time, 
which  Mr.  Greene*s  committee  has  advo- 
cated. 

It  is  naturally  reassuring  to  the  Pi  l- 
LETIN,  as  one  of  the  existing  agencies  for 
the  dissemination  of  Harvard  news  and 
diought,  to  find  the  work  of  these  agencies 
endorsed.  We  are  particularly  glad  diat 
the  services  of  Mr.  Allen,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Corporation  in  charge  of  the  relations 
between  the  I'niversity  and  the  press,  are 
so  deservedly  recognized.  We  bespeak  for 
tlte  whole  report  that  careful  reading,  not 
only  by  delegates  to  the  imminent  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clube,  but  by 
the  Harvard  public  in  general,  to  which  its 
thoughtful  and  helpful  qualities  entitle  it ' 
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CrMfd  In  his  ndorial  addreie  to  tiw 
Jjjj^  stndento  of  St.  Andrew^s  Uni- 
versity early  last  month,  Sir 
James  Barrie,  speaking  for  Age  to  Youth, 
MVS:  "We  are  a  nice  and  kindly  people, 
but  it  is  already  evident  that  we  are  strug- 
gling back  into  the  old  grooves.  We  are 
too  old  for  any  others;  that  ia  the  funda- 
mental  difference  between  tu  and  yon. 
We  have  no  intention  of  giving  yon  your 
Aaie.  Look  around  and  see  how  much 
ihaie  Youth  has  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
You  got  a  handwHne  share  while  it  lasted.** 
Age  is  never  so  self-effacing,  so  modest,  or 
so  generous,  as  when  it  speaks  from  a 
Thrums  window.  There  is  far  more  to  be 
said  for  Age  than  Sir  James  would  have 
the  students  of  St.  Andrew's  know. 

For  if  Age  ia  struggling  into  the  old 
groovef,  Youth,  too,  shows  no  more  reais- 
tanoe.  If  Youth  has  less  handsome  share 
now  dian  when  the  war  was  rumblii^  on, 
is  it  not  because  Age  is  the  more  willing? 
The  Harvard  undergraduate,  perhaps  not 
unlike  the  Har\'ard  graduate,  has  also 
slipped  into  the  groove  during  the  past 
two  years.  Fresh  from  the  war,  in  the 
midst  of  social  and  diplomatic  alarms,  the 
undergraduate  of  two  years  ago  took  a 
sorer  grasp  on  the  responsibilities  of  dti- 
scnahip  than  he  did  before  1914^  and  than 
he  does  today.  During  the  last  months  of 
the  war  and  throughout  most  of  t!ie  next 
academic  year  Harvard  undergraduates 
'•iipporled  several  discussion  groups  which 
met  informally  under  tlie  leadership  of 
members  of  the  Faculty  for  discussion  of 
questions  of  the  hour. 

Those  questions  were  surely  no  more 
important  dian  the  questions  of  this  hour; 
Sir  James  suggests  that  contemporary 
apathy  makes  contemporary  problems  in< 
finitely  more  serious.  But  the  discussion 
groups  of  Harvard  have  died,  and  of  all 
the  forces  which  kept  the  undergraduate 
ptTsistenlly  looking  out,  instead  of  in,  only 
the  Student  Liberal  Club  remains.  Those 


multitudinous  and  sometimes  abortive  lit- 
tle businesses,  known  as  **8ti^bnt  activi- 
ties,** now  have  their  traditional  impor- 
tance. And  perhaps  Age  would  have  it  so. 
For  to  cite  a  single  instance,  the  Harvard 
graduates  have  not  all  applauded  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Glee  Club  to  become  artis- 
tically mature.  Age  may  have  no  intention 
of  giving  Youth  its  share,  as  Sir  James 
asserts,  because  Age  is  indulgent,  rather 
than  because  it  is  selfish. 


•    •  • 


Th«  Yard  After  the  elapse  of  six  years 
^""^  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  has  re- 
sumed  the  Yard  concerts, 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
customs  of  the  close  of  the  collie  year  in 
Cambridge. 

If  memory  serves  etvrectly,  the  last 
concert  was  given  in  1916.  According  td 
the  cuat<mi  of  many  years,  the  members  of 
die  Glee  Club  gathered  outside  Hoi- 
worthy,  and  sang  the  familiar  club  songs 
and  several  tunes  which  were  popular  just 
then  to  a  large  audience  of  Harvard  stu- 
(Icnls  and  friends  and  neighl>or.s  who  sat 
in  tlie  dormitory  windows  or  on  the  grass 
— under  trees  which  were  then  rather 
scrawny.  During  the  war,  however,  the 
concerts  were  abandoned;  and  apparently 
no  one  had  thought  much  about  them  since 
the  armistice. 

But  on  Monday  evening  of  this  wedc 
the  Glee  Club  revived  the  custom  with  a 
concert  on  the  steps  of  the  Widener  Li- 
brary, and  will  give  two  more  on  succes- 
sive Mondays.  At  this  first  concert  the 
club  sang  several  ligiil  pi«"ces  selected  from 
its  list,  and  concluded  the  evening  with 
football  songs,  the  "Harvard  Hymn,**  and 
"Fair  Harvard.**  Those  who  live  in  Cam- 
bridge esteem  it  a  privily  to  hear  Dr. 
Davison's  chorus  sing  out-of-doors  on 
these  "soft'"  spring  evenings,  and  hope  that 
the  Yard  concerts  will  again  become  an 
established  part  of  the  spring  ceremony  at 
Harvard. 
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A  Lwnnw  sy  Di.  Lawremcs  J.  HnanuiMf. 


This  lecture  waa  one  of  the  public  series  given  in  Boston  on  Sonday  after- 
noons recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  Hendcr- 
■on  is  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry.  He  graduated  from  iiarvard 
CoUego  in  1896  ud  reoehwd  tlie  dagrae  of  MJ>.  in  1902. 


THL  task  of  science  is  one  that  may  be 
fulfilled  ehher  quite  directly  by 
providing  useful  information  of  a 
practical  sort  for  our  immediate  needs,  or 
it  may  provide  us  with  general  ideas 
which,  if  we  are  skilful  enough  and  Intel* 
ligent  enough,  we  may  use  to  explain  a 
great  variety  of  phenomena.  These  gen- 
eral ideas  when  combined  make  up  our 
conception  of  the  universe.  The  latter 
fimction  of  science  ia  Uie  more  important 
one.  It  is  the  one  that  brings  science 
close  to  philosophy.  It  is  the  one  that 
arouses  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm in  those  who  pursue  the  task  of 
acienoe.  When  we  look  for  generalisa- 
tions of  this  kind  we  always  seek  simple 
explanations  of  nature,  confident  that  they 
may  be  used  as  guides  to  our  action  in  par- 
ticular cases  and  as  means  for  gaining  an 
ever  increasing  control  of  the  world  that 
we  live  in.  Everything  in  the  history  of 
science  justifies  us  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
general  interpretation  of  nature  which,  es- 
pecially in  Uie  last  himdred  years,  has 
given  man  hit  etKtraordinary  increase  in 

material  power,  an  increase  in  power 
which  he  has  used  far  from  wisely  no 
doubt,  but  which  for  better  or  for  worse 
he  poaaeaaes. 

In  the  ancient  world  there  were  a  cer- 
tain number  of  advances  of  this  kind. 
1  lie  history  of  geometry,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  lalnnrs  of  Einstein  and  others,  is  to 
a  great  extent  ancient  history.  The  few 
necessary  general  conreptions  that  the 
Greeks  found  out  enabled  them  to  de- 
velop a  complete  science  of  geometry,  en- 
abled them  to  be  good  surveyors,  enabled 
them  to  begin  to  understand  how  to  lay 
out  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  as- 


trununiy  and  in  their  geography,  enabled 
them  to  see  how  to  make  buildings/and  to 
do  a  great  iiuiiiv  practical  things. 

But  in  tlie  main  the  really  important, 
the  really  general  ideas  of  science,  are 
modern,  and  of  course  the  most  interest- 
ing ones  have  to  do,  at  least  so  most  peo- 
ple will  think,  not  witli  static  things,  not 
with  space  taken  by  itself,  hut  with  dy- 
namic things,  with  tlie  question  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  world.  The  most  in- 
teresting and  the  moat  important  generali- 
zations of  si  ienee  on  the  whole  will  be 
judged  by  most  men  to  be  those  tliat  tell 
them  what  is  happening  in  the  world,  how 
things  happen,  and  how  those  happenings 
may  be,  possible,  changed  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  how  they  may  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  yield  a  philosophy. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  that  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  in  modem  timea,  the 
first  step  of  great  impnrtanre,  was  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  phennmena  of  our  solar 
system.  It  was  the  labors  of  Copernicus, 
of  Galileo,  and  of  Newton  that  enabled 
men  to  look  at  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  planets,  and  to  think  quite  clearlv  and 
quite  simply  and  without  any  sort  of  dif- 
ficulty at  all  about  what  their  movements 
and  their  apparent  chai^ies  in*  position  and 
in  form  indicated.  But,  once  more,  it  M 
not  so  mu<  h  our  solar  system  as  it  is  our 
own  earth  that  interests  us,  and  until  we 
come  down  to  the  eardi  and  examine  die 
happenings  on  the  surface  of  the  eardi  we 

are  nere?<arily  a  long  way  from  those 
things  that  interest  us  most. 

How  shall  we  state  abstractly  what  is 
happening  on  the  earth?  That  is  one  of 
the  great  questions  for  science  as  well  as 
for  philosophy,  for  sociology,  and  for  all 
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thp  other  intcllwtual  activities  of  man. 
V^hal  is  happening  on  the  earth?  Of 
course  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of 
aonrers  to  that  question;  bat  if  we  sedc 
the  strictly  scientific  answer  oC  physical 
science  I  think  there  can  be  very  little 
douht  fliat  it  is  possible  to  put  it  in  a  few 
words  which  make  our  interpretation  of 
the  changes  in  nature  surrounding  us  sur- 
prisingly simpler  than  diey  otlierwifle 
would  be. 

Men  in  antiquity  and  in  all  ages  have 
vaguely  perceived  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  many  of  you  have  heard 
of  the  famous  remaik  of  Thales,  who  it 
often  thought  of  as  the  founder  of  phil- 
osophy  and  mathematics  and  science,  that 
water  is  the  origin  of  all  things.  This 
statement  s<*enis  to  many  people  today,  I 
suppose,  ridiculous,  or  at  all  events  very 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  in  fact  much  leas 
ridiculoaa  and  much  less  exaggerated  than 
yoii  may  suppose.  A  little  later 
Empedmles  and  Aristotle,  extending  the 
elements  from  one  to  four,  included  water 
along  with  earth,  air,  and  fire  as  the  ele- 
mats  of  which  the  earth  is  made  up.  No 
doubt  the  word  "element"  is  used  in  a 
sense  a  little  different  from  our  ordinary 
idea  of  element  today,  hut  we  still  speak 
of  the  Aristotlean  idea  when  we  talk  about 
exposure  to  the  elements.  Of  these  ele- 
Bients  water  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting.  Nevertheless,  while  it  was  al- 
ways clear  in  antiquity,  as  it  has  been  in 
modern  times,  that  water  is  verv  import- 
ant in  the  world  that  surrounds  us,  its 
ical  importance  is  a  comparatively  recent 
^seoveiy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  only  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  when  Cavendish  and  Watt 
and  others  first  found  out  that  water  is 
not  itself  what  the  chemist  now  calls  an 
dement,  but  that  it  is  a  compound,  a  com- 
poond  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  a  sub- 
stance that  can  be  formed  by  burning 
hvdrogen  gas  in  air  or  in  oxygen.  With 
this  discovery  a  new  road  was  opened,  not 
only  for  chemistry  and  for  physiology,  but 
for  the  genwal  interpretation  of  nature. 
Even  before  Aat  time  men  had  begun 


to  understand  the  meteorological  «  yi  le.  to 
perceive  that  there  is  going  on  mi  t)ie 
earth  a  physical  process  which  may  be  , 
very  bridBy  described  as  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  ocean,  from  lakes  and 
streams,  and  from  the  moist  land,  its  dis- 
semination as  water  vapor  throughout  the 
atmospiiere  by  the  winds,  its  precipitation 
as  rain  and  snow  and  hail  and  dew,  its 
collection  into  streams,  but  not  a  rapid 
collection,  for  it  persists  for  long  periods 
of  time  in  the  soil  and  underground,  and 
finally  its  return  to  the  ocean  and  re- 
evaporation.  That  had  been  perceived,  as 
I  say,  quite  clearly  before  the  discovery  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  water. 

After  that  discovery  another  thing  be- 
came  apparent,  that  all  that  is  hapj)ening 
in  living  organisms,  in  animals,  and  in 
plants  on  the  earth,  may  be  regarded  in 
one  sense  as  a  part  of  this  great  meteor- 
ological cycle,  this  great  cycle  of  water  in 
its  evaporation  and  condensation  and  flow- 
ing  hack  through  definite  channels;  for, 
as  you  know,  our  rivers  persist,  our 
streams  persist,  the  circulation  takes  place 
in  a  very  definite  and  very  definitdy  can- 
alised way.  As  I  say,  when  men  had  made 
out  the  chemical  nature  of  water  they 
were  able  to  see  tl)al  water  and  carbonic 
acid  are  taken  up  by  the  plant,  taken,  if 
you  will,  out  of  the  meteorological  cycle 
and  built  up  into  sugar  and  starch,  and 
then,  sooner  or  later,  turned  into  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  the  substancr  i>f  the 
plant,  in  short.  These  in  turn  serve  as  tlie 
food  of  the  herbivorous  animals,  of  cat* 
tie  and  sheep,  and  they  are  not  greatly 
modified  when  built  up  into  the  body  of 
the  ox  or  the  sheep.  Next  they  may  be 
ronsumed  bv  man.  or  hv  a  camiverous  ani- 
mal, and  are  made  over  into  the  materials 
of  his  body.  But  sooner  or  |^ter  they  are 
turned  out  into  inorganic  nature,  excreted, 
as  water  and  carbonic  acid,  after  beiqg 
burned  in  the  body  once  more  to  become 
a  part  of  the  meteorological  cycle. 

That.  I  submit  to  you,  is  a  fair  state- 
ment, which  no  doubt  needs  a  great  deal 
of  enlargement,  a  fair  statement  in  terms 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  of  what  is  hap- 
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pening  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  What 
is  happening  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
itt  first  of  all,  a  circalation  of  water,  a 
circulation  of  water  which  we  recogniae  in 
the  fall  of  rain,  in  the  flow  of  streams, 
whic  h  \vf  recognize  equally  in  the  growth 
of  plants  and  in  the  feeding  of  animals  on 
plants,  and  in  die  burning  up  of  material 
in  the  body  of  the  animal,— of  course  a 
circulation  of  water  and  of  other  things, 
otiier  things  which  in  the  total  are  very 
nnmtfous  and  certamly  very  difficult  to 
know  in  all  cases,  but  fundamentally  a 
circulation  of  water. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  energy  of 
the  process,  the  side  of  the  question  that  is 
represented  by  the  energy  that  goes  into 
the  water  to  evaporate  it  off  the  mirface  of 
the  ocean,  that  goes  into  the  green  leaf 
to  turn  water  and  carbonic  acid  into  sugar 
and  starch,  or  the  energy  that  comes  out 
again  in  the  form  of  muscular  activity  and 
body  heat  in  you  as  you  live,  when  you 
convert  starch,  sugar,  and  other  things 
formed  from  them  in  tiie  plant,  back  to 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  But  let  us  say 
in  the  beginning  that  what  is  happening  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  this  circulation 
of  water,  and  let  us  add  that  it  is  a  cir- 
culation which  is  driven  by  the  energy  of 
die  sun,  which  is  driven  both  in  die  one 
cycle,  in  the  msleorological  cycle,  by  the 
sun's  heat  evaporating  the  water,  and  in 
the  other,  the  organic  cycle,  by  the  sun's 
energy  making  possible  the  formation  of 
sugar  and  starch  from  water  and  carbtmic 
acid. 

In  the  first  place,  this  process  depends 
upon  the  great  amount  of  water  that  there 
is  on  the  earth.  There  is  enough,  if  die 
earth  had  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  to 
cover  the  whole  earth,  to  a  depth  of  two 
to  three  miles.  How  much  of  this  is  cir- 
culating it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  The 
amount  is  large.  For  instaiu  .-.  mI  tin- 
Equator  evaporation  takes  off  a  layer  of 
perhaps  alioiit  seven  feet  every  year  from 
the  tropical  ocean.  Of  course  the  evapora- 
tion is  less  in  other  localities,  and  it  is 
much  less  where  there  are  no  great  bodies 
of  <  water,  but  that  will  perhaps  give  you 


SMIie  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  process. 

How  much  is  the  energy  involved  in 
this  prooeaa?  Ho«r  amdi  woik  is  done? 
How  much  energy  of  die  sun  does  it  take 
to  evaporate  so  much  water?  A  few 
square  miles  of  the  tropical  oc-ean  are  tak- 
ing up  solar  energy  in  the  process  of  the 
evaporation  of  water  to  sudi  an  extent 
that  if  that  energy  were  available  in  the 
bodies  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  run  all  their  bodies;  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  work  that  we  are  capable 
of  doing,  plus  all  die  heat  diat  we  pro* 
duce,  is  equivalent  to  an  amount  of  energy 
which  is  no  greater  than  that  involved  in 
evaporating  the  water  off  a  very  few,  per- 
haps ten,  square  nulea  of  the  surface  of 
the  tropical  ocean.  So  you  see  that  not 
only  is  there  a  vast  amount  of  water  being 
evaporated,  but  that  amount  of  water  car- 
ries widi  it,  involves  in  its  evaporation, 
a  prodigious  amount  of  ene^. 

Another  way  of  studying  the  process  is 
to  try  to  form  an  idea  of  the  run-off  of  the 
rivers  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  run^off  is  3rearly,  for  all  die 
rivers  of  the  earth,  aboot  6,500  cubic  miles 
of  water;  that  is  to  sav,  if  you  were  to 
take  a  band  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
wide  from  here  to  San  Francisco,  and 
imagine  it  to  rise  up  one  mile  into  the  air, 
that  would  give  you  a  solid  equivalent  to 
the  volume  of  water  that  pours  back  into 
the  oceans  yearly.  And  that  of  course  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  water  that  evapo* 
rates  in  die  earth,  because  a  great  deal 
that  evaporates  and  falls  to  the  ground 
never  reaches  the  ocean  at  all. 

This  prodigious  amount  of  water  carries 
with  it  to  the  ocean  what  aeems  to  be  an 
almost  equally  prodigionB  amount  of  other 
material.  There  are  Something  like  5,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  dissolved  substance  in  the 
river  waters  going  back  to  the  ocean  year* 
ly.  and  nobody  knows  how  much  undis* 
solved  sediment  tlierc  may  be.  This  dis- 
solved material  has  been  leached  out  of 
the  earth,  it  is  being  leadied  out  of  the 
earth  all  the  time,  and  the  record  itf  it  is 
the  accumulation  of  dissolved  substances  in 
the  ocean  as  well  as  that  long  continued 
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acti«Mi  of  sedimentation  which  is  on  the 
whole  the  g:reste8t  of  geological  prooeaaes. 

In  tlir  ^(  3,  as  a  result  of  this,  nearly  all 
the  chemical  elements  are  contained  in  so- 
lution, most  of  them,  to  be  sure,  in  such 
small  amoimta  diat  they  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, but  so  many  of  them  are  there  that 
the  sea  water  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  can- 
not be  imitated.  Nobody  ever  made  an 
artificial  sea  water  that  would  serve  the 
purposes  of  sea  water  as  an  environment 
for  simple  marine  forms.  ;i«  wpII  as  sea 
water  itself.  You  may  make  as  careful  an 
analysis  as  you  please  of  the  sea  water. 
You  may  put  into  pure  distilled  water  all 
the  things  that  you  can  find  in  the  sea  wat- 
er, and  then  if  you  try  to  make  organisms 
live  there  they  will  not  live  in  it — some  of 
them,  at  least,  will  not — as  well  as  they 
will  live  in  genuine  sea  water. 

There  is  a  good  d«'al  of  resemblancr  be- 
tween the  salts  dissolved  in  our  blood  and 
the  salts  dissolved  in  sea  water.  This  has 
led  Quinton  to  speculate  about  the  use  of 
sea  water  for  medical  purposes.  He  has 
made  many  experiments  by  diluting  it  to 
the  proper  degree  and  injecting  it  into 
the  body.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor McCalliitn  that  our  blood  is,  so  to 
sprak.  drscpnded  from  sea  water,  that  in 
the  roursf!  of  evolution  somehow  or  other 
the  fluids  of  the  body  originated  as  sea 
water.  Of  course  sing^e^lled  organisms 
have  no  blood.  When  multi-cellular  be- 
ings came  into  existenre.  where  did  the 
fluid  which  bathes  the  cells  come  from, 
provided  multi-cellular  individuals  did  de- 
velop from  the  uni-cellular'?  It  is  not  a 
wild  assumption  to  supposp  that  sea  water 
furnished  the  iutcrcrl hilar  liquid,  that  it 
was  the  material  that  first  surrounded  the 
several  cells  making  up  the  complex  or- 
ganism. If  you  look  into  the  whole  story 
of  comparative  phvsiolofiv  that  idfa. 
while  it  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  seems 
not  an  extrava^mt  one,  and  if  so,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  reflect  that  in  that  original 
simpfe  fluid,  simple  compared  with  our 
blood  in  most  respetMs.  there  were  never- 
theless a  vast  number  of  substances  that 


had  been  leached  out  of  the  earth's  crust 
in  the  course  of  millions  of  years. 

This  pei-uliarily  of  sea  water  depends 
upon  the  fac  t  that  water  is,  among  all  the 
liquids  tiiat  we  know,  on  the  whole  the 
bcMt  solvent,  the  one  that  can  dissolve  the 
greatest  number  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
substances  of  all  kinds.  That  of  course 
is  a  statistical  statement.  There  are  some 
things  that  water  cannot  dissolve  which 
can  be  dissolved  by  a  great  many  other 
things;  but  by  and  large,  taking  every- 
thinff  that  we  know,  taking  all  the  chemi- 
cal substances  that  we  know,  there  is  not 
anything  vrhich  on  the  whole  is  a  better 
solvent,  or  capable  of  dissolving  a  larger 
number  of  things,  or  greater  quantities  of 

them,  than  water. 

Well,  that  is  one  ul  the  very  decisive 
facts  in  the  meteorological  cycle.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  determining  the 
geological  action  of  water,  in  determining 
a  large  part  of  the  evolution  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  organic  cycle,  in  men,  in  animals,  and 
in  plants,  water,  always  present  in  large 
quantities. — vonr  own  body  is  three- 
quarters  water, — contains  a  great  number 
of  things  dissolved  in  it.  This  solvent  ac- 
tion is  certainly  no  less  important  in 

phvsiolopv  than  it  is  in  geology. 

.Not  only  d<)es  the  water  in  your  bodies, 
the  water  in  the  blood,  the  water  inside  the 
cells,  die  water  in  the  lymph,  contain  a 
great  many  things  dissolved  in  it.  but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  in  solution  that  things 
penetrate  into  your  body.  That  of  course 
may  seem  to  you  a  strange  statement  You 
are  well  aware  that  you  eat  many  more  or 
less  solid  substances, — anvhodv  can  swal- 
low a  lump  of  sugar,  which  is  certainly 
a  solid, — but  in  fact  what  is  geometrically 
inside  your  body  is  not  necessarily 
physiologically  inside  your  bo<lv.  The 
digestive  tube  is  phvsiologically  not  in- 
side the  body,  and  the  process  of  digestion 
turns  most  substances  that  are  swallowed 
in  solid  form  into  soluble  products,  which 
are  dissolved  in  water  and  then  in  solu- 
tion pass  the  real  physiological  barrier, 
the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  so  enter  the 
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body.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  sub- 
stances that  are  excreted  from  the  body. 
The  waste  products  are  turned  out  of  ^ 
body  in  8oluti<»i,  and  if  it  were  not  posn- 
ble  to  turn  them  out  in  solution  it  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  by  what  kind  of 
physiological  device  it  would  be  possible 
to  carry  on  tlie  activities  of  really  active 
bodies  and  get  rid  of  the  waste  products 
that  have  been  burned  up  in  the  course  of 
their  artivity. 

This  prieat  circulation  of  water  has  an- 
other very  important  influence  upon  the 
world,  and  upon  the  world  of  life,  and 
that  is  its  effect  upon  climate.  Every  one 
knows  how  much  more  steady  is  the  state 
of  the  weather  on  small  islands  at  great 
distances  from  continents  than  in  most 
other  places.  Every  one  knows  how  much 
milder  the  climate  is,  how  much  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter,  at  the  sea 
shore  than  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  miles  inland.  This  plienomenon  de- 
pends upon  water. 

How  does  it  depend  upon  water?  What 
is  the  effect  that  water  exerts  in  that  Te> 
speri?  Well,  there  are  sevcral  factors. 
In  the  first  place,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
lieat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water,  or, 
as  the  physicist  says,  the  specific  heat  of 
water  is  high.  If  you  take,  for  instance, 
a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  almost 
anything  else. — there  are  a  few  substances 
that  are  harder  to  lieat  than  water, — and 
heat  them  over  a  carefully  repulated  flame 
for  a  certain  lengtli  of  time,  and  measure 
the  rise  in  temperature,  you  will  find  that 
the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water  is 
less  than  that  of  the  other  substance.  As 
I  say.  tliere  are  a  few  exreptions,  hut  there 
are  very  few.  The  result  is  that  an  ocean 
or  a  lake  absorbs  heat,  and  does  not  itself 
rise  very  much  in  tonperature. 

Again,  the  evaporation  of  water  takes 
up  heat.  Everyone  knows  that.  Every- 
one knows  that  in  order  tf>  evaporate 
water  awav  at  all  ra|tidly  you  must  heat 
it,  and  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  taken 
up  in  this  evaporation  of  water  is  greater 
than  in  the  evaporation  of  anything  else; 
that  is  to  say,  you  have  got  to  put  more 


heal  into  water  in  order  to  boil  away  or 
to  evaporate,  let  us  say,  a  pound  of  it, 
than  you  have  in  order  to  evaporate  a 
pound  of  anything  else.  Thus  the  more 
rapid  the  evaporation  the  more  effective 
the  resistance  of  water  to  the  rise  of 
temperature,  and  for  that  reason  the  cool- 
er the  climate  in  the  marine  r^ion  com- 
pared with  the  climate  in  a  region  wlwe 
there  is  no  water  to  evaporate.  Tliis  k 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  economic 
factors  on  the  earth.  It  is  a  factor  that, 
as  nmch  as  any  other  one,  perhaps,  ddet- 
mines  ndiedier  a  given  part  of  die  eaidi  ii 
or  b  not  really  favorable  for  a  hjg^  asi 
active  and  prosperous  civilisatioa. 

But  these  factors  are  no  less  important 
in  your  own  body  than  they  are  in  df- 
termining  the  climate.    As  you  know,  you 
are  constantly  producing  a  conriderable 
amount  of  heat,  and  that  heat  has  some* 
how  or  other  to  be  got  rid  of.    If  it  were 
not,  your  body  temperature  would  con- 
tinue to  rise.    Well,  in  the  first  place,  if 
your  body  were  not  mostly  water,  and 
therefore  such  that  it  takes  a  great  deal 
o(  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  one  de- 
gree, a  little  exercise  would  be  probably 
impossible.     If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  takes  so  much  heat  to  nix  the 
temperature  of  the  body  a  little,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  water  as  its  pris* 
eipal  constituent,  if  it  todc   only  tkt 
amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  UpSU 
the  average  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
most  substances  one   degree,  running  a 
mile  might  be  quite  suflicient  to  produce 
a  coagulation  of  all  the  albuminous  ma- 
terial in  the  body,  and  therefore  death. 

That  is  to  say.  the  re<»ulation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body  rests  fir<t 
of  all  upon  this  fact:  tiiat  you  have  to  heat 
water  so  much  in  order  to  laiae  lis 
temperature  a  little,  and  then,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  upon  the  effect  of  evaporation. 
The  effect  of  evaporation  is  to  cool  the 
body  very  much,  because  you  have  to  pot 
a  lot  of  heat  into  water  in  order  to  evapo- 
rate it,  and  since  evaporation  is  the  only 
way  of  cooling  the  body  when  the  tea* 
perature  of  the  environment  rises  to  the 
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teniix  rature  of  the  body  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance,  as  everybody 
knows  from  his  own  experience  in  hot 
summer  weather.  It  is  a  priceless  a^ 
vantage  in  the  economy  of  your  bodf,  Aat 
so  much  heat  is  taken  up  in  the  evapora* 
tion  of  water  during  sweating. 

One  of  the  factors  that  greatly  influence 
the  circulation  of  water  m  the  earth  is  die 
way  in  which  it  clings  in  the  soil.  Indeed 
water  clings  better,  on  the  whole,  than 
any  other  substance.  This  is  due  to  the 
phenomenon  which  everybody  has  heard 
of  as  capillary,  and  which  is  well  illus> 
trated  by  the  action  of  a  sponge  in  soak- 
ing up  water.  If  you  study  this  process 
you  will  And  that  it  is  easy  to  represent 
die  sdddng  power  of  a  liqidd  in  dhe  soil 
or  in  any  finely  divided  matter  by  the 
height  to  which  it  can  rise  in  a  small  capil- 
lary tube,  in  a  very  line  tube.  Water 
rises  to  a  very  great  height  relatively  to 
other  substanoes  in  such  a  tube,  and  for 
that  same  reasnn  it  sticks  very  tight  in  the 
soil  and  water  rises  to  a  iireat  height  in 
the  soil.  That  is  one  reason  why  great 
portions  of  the  earth  are  habitable*  or  at 
least  can  grow  crops.  If  water  did  not 
stick  as  well  as  it  does,  a  large  portion  of 
the  fertile  earth  would  be  sterile. 

But  here  again  we  have  come  upon  a 
property  of  water  which  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  the  body  as  it  is  in  the  mete- 
orological cycle.  The  living  cell  may  be 
compared  to  a  microscopic  swamp,  to  a 
swamp  of  inconceivably  fine  dimensions. 
There  is  water  running  through  it,  and  it 
consists  of  a  very  intricate  meshwork  of 
only  partly  known  nature.  In  this  swamp 
— this  microscopic  swamp,  if  I  may  call  it 
that — tiiese  same  forces,  these  same  capil* 
lary  forces,  are  of  decisive  importance. 
And  here  again  it  is  the  partictilarly  great 
capillary  activity  of  water  that  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  determine  the  nature  of 
physiological  processes. 

There  is  one  more  jtoiril  that  I  want 
to  refer  to  about  the  inorganic,  the  meteo- 
rological cycle,  because  it  is  a  particularly 
interesting  and  important  one,  altiiough 
this  one  seems  to  have  no  highly  import* 


ant  direct  bearing  upon  our  own  bodies  * 
and  our  own  life  process.  What  causes 
rainfall?  It  takes  a  good  many  things  to 
produce  a  precipitatiim  of  rain,  but  we 
may  begin  at  the  beginning  and  say  that 
at  least  you  cannot  have  rain  falling  out 
of  the  air  unless  the  air  has  become  super* 
saturated  with  water  vapor.  The  way  to 
bring  about  that  condition  is  to  cool  air 
that  is  pretty  moist,  because  the  amount  of 
water  vapor  that  the  air  can  hold  varies 
with  the  temperature.  For  instance,  if  you 
go  down  to  the  freeadng  point,  to  32  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  the  amount  of  water  va- 
por when  the  air  is  quite  saturated  is  al- 
most exactly  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
water  vapor  that  is  in  the  air  at  about  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Suppose,  then,  you 
hfve  air  that  is  three-quarters  saturated  at 
.^0  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Cool  it  down  to  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  it  becomes  not 
tiiree^iuarters  but  three-halves  saturated; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  50  per  cent  more  wa< 
ter  than  it  can  hold.  That  water  will  come 
out  in  the  form  of  rain. 

This  difference,  a  difference  of  100  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  water  vapor  that  the 
air  can  hold,  is  far  greater  than  the  differ* 
ence  in  the  amount  of  the  vapor  of  any 
otlier  substance  that  tltc  air  can  hold.  That 
is  to  say,  if  you  had  any  other  snbatanee  at 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  any  odier  substance 
whatever,  and  the  air  were  just  three- 
quarters  saturated  with  it,  and  vou  cooled 
it  down  just  to  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  then 
you  would  not  have  reached  the  saturation 
point  and  the  vapor  would  not  fall  out. 

If  there  were  not  this  property,  rain 
would  be  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Moreover,  unless  rain  falls,  unless  water 
comes  out  of  the  air,  there  cannot  be 
further  evaporation,  because  you  can  only 
evaporate  into  air  which  is  more  or  less 
empty,  so  far  as  the  water  is  concerned; 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  meteorological 
cycle,  the  drcnlatiim  of  water,  depends 
upon  the  rate  of  preci()itaf ion  quite  as 
much  as  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and 
the  rate  of  precipitation  of  water  is  great 
because  <^  this  property  of  water. 

I  think  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  to 
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make  clear  to  you  something  of  the 
natural  importance  of  water.  Such  are 
the  reasons  iriiy  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
what  is  happening  on  the  earth  in  the  last 
analysis  is  a  circulation  of  water  and  the 
results  of  that  circulation.  This  is  true 
not  merely  becatise  diere  is  a  great  deal 
of  water  on  the  earth,  but  also  because 
water  is  a  remarkahle  substance,  a  sub- 
stance that  has  a  good  many  unique 
peculiarities.  But  in  discussing  these 
properties,  I  have  ditts  far  spoken  only 
about  what  may  be  called  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  water.  Water  is  quite  as 
important  a  substance  chemically,  and  in- 
deed I  think  we  may  say  th^  the  moat  im- 
portant clues  that  we  find  in  the  proper- 
ties of  water  to  our  understanding  of  what 
is  happenirifr  in  our  every  day  life  are  to 
be  found  in  the  chemical  properties  of 
water  rather  than  in  its  physical  proper- 
ties. Tliis  leads  us  back  to  the  great 
French  ( hcniist  Lavoisier,  the  mosi  emi- 
nent victim  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  man  who  periiaps  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  science  of  the  eighteenth 
rentury. 

Lavoisier,  studying  the  process  of 
burning,  of  combustion,  of  oxidation  as 
we  call  it,  discovered  that  when  things 
bum  they  combine  with  oxygen.  Those  of 
voti  who  .ire  not  rhctiiisls  and  who  have 
not  studied  chemistry  will  of  course  al- 
ways feel  a  certain  discomfort  when  one 
talks  about  the  union  of  atoms.  At<mis 
cannot  be  seen.  They  are  hard  to  im- 
agine. But  somehow  or  other  the  burn- 
ing of  tin,  for  instance,  or  the  burning  of 
mercury,  is  the  combination  of  one  or 
more  atoms  of  the  one  element  with  one  or 
more  atoms  of  the  other  element.  Tin 
and  oxygen  combine  to  form  the  oxide  of 
tin.  llie  atoms  somehow  or  other  fasten 
themselves  together.  That  is  what  Lav* 
oisier  found  out.  He  did  not  express  it  in 
terms  of  atoms,  hut  he  saw  that  these  ele- 
ments combined.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  burning  of  hydrogen,  and  water  is  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 
Atoms  of  }ivdrf»2en.  two  in  number,  com 
bine  willi  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form 


H  2  0,  according  to  our  present  way  of 
stating  the  case. 
Well,  having  discovered  the  nature  of 

combustion,  Lavoisier  turned  to  all  kinds 

of  cases  where  there  was  combustion.  He 
proved,  for  instance,  with  Laplace,  the 
great  astronomer,  in  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable collaborations  in  the  history  of 
science,  that  in  the  last  analysis  our  life 
activity,  so  far  as  chemical,  is  oxidation. 
The  oxygen  that  we  breathe  into  our  lungs 
is  combined  with  tibe  various  dements  that 
make  up  our  foods,  and  then  the  products 
are  turned  out  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  oxide  of  carbon,  the 
result  of  burning  earbon  and  water. 

Then,  reflecting  further  upon  this,  re>  1 
fleeting  not  only  upon  the  chemistry  of 
the  process  hut  also  vaguely  upon  the 
energy  that  was  involved,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  represented  by  the  heat  of  the  process, 
Lavohder  saw  the  real  nature  of  the  or- 
ganic cycle  Mnd  stated  it  clearlv.  He  per- 
ceived tliat  plants  draw  from  the  air  that 
surroui^  them  and  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  the  necessary  materials  of  their 
organization:  animals  take  from  the  plants 
that  which  the  plant  has  formed,  directly 
in  the  case  of  the  herbiverous  animals,  in- 
directly in  die  case  of  the  camiverous  ani- 
mals, and  build  it  up  into  their  bodies, 
and  Anally  the  proces«es  of  combustion, 
fermentation,  and  putrefaction,  are  con- 
tinuously returning  to  the  inorganic  world, 
the  materials  that  were  taken  up  original- 
ly by  the  plant.  Of  course  these  ma- 
terials are  not  merely  water,  nor  merely 
water  and  carbon  dioxide,  but  also  other 
substances. 

But  note  this.  In  the  organic  cycle 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  are  free;  the 
other  things  are  fixed.  Those  things  that 
are  free  in  the  physical  sense  are  also  free 
in  the  economic  sense,  under  a  wide 
variety  of  circimistances.  You  don't  have 
to  pay.  at  least  in  New  England  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  water 
and  carbon  dioxide  vdiich  are  the  prin- 
cipal foods  of  the  plant;  all  that  you 
have  to  pay  for  are  the  so-called  fertiliz- 
ers, which  make  up  an  infinitesimal  frac- 
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tion  of  the  material  taken  up  by  the  plant. 
Indepd.  if  it  were  not  for  the  mobility  of 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  in  this  cycle 
diat  Lavoisier  first  understood,  there  would 
be  no  vegetation  on  the  mountain  tops. 
How  could  the  material  pet  there?  The 
mountain  tops  would  necessarily  be  bare. 
Not  only  the  mountain  tops,  but  every- 
thing would  be  bare  except  the  waters  off 
the  earth.  It  is  because  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  circulate,  circulate  rapidly  and 
penetrate  everywhere  and  stick  when  they 
get  there,  that  tliere  is  a  widespread  vcgeta> 
tion,  that  there  is  an  intense  organic  ac- 
tivity on  the  earth. 

But  now  what  of  this  process  that  goes 
on  in  the  plant?  Lavoisier  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  It  goes  on  in  die  green  leaf, 
and  the  green  leaf  is  truly  the  symbol  of 
life.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  life.  It  is 
the  factory  in  which  are  created  the  ma- 
terials of  your  body  and  mine,  of  the 
body  of  every  living  thing.  These  ma- 
terials are  created  by  the  conversion  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  into  sugar 
and  oxygen  tlirough  the  influence  of  solar 
energy  and  with  the  fixation  of  that  en- 
ergy. Sunshine^  water,  and  carbon 
dioxide,  if  one  may  speak  very  loosely, 
are  the  components  in  the  green  leaf  from 
whieh  sugar  or  staivli  md  oxygen  are 
IHToduced.  The  oxygen  is  turned  out, — 
the  oxygen,  please  note,  that  had  com- 
bined previously  in  your  body  with  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  in  the  burning  that  is 
the  essential  process  of  your  own  activity. 
In  the  leaf  this  process  is  reversed.  The 
energy  of  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  leaf,  and 
that  is  the  source  of  the  driving  force  of 
your  body  and  of  the  driving  force  of 
every  animal  body. 

And  not  only  that,  it  is  the  source  of 
our  fuels  generally.  If  you  will  reflect 
for  a  moment,  and  remember  that  not 
only  wood,  but  coal  and  petroleum,  ga80> 
line,  what  you  will  that  is  combustible 
upon  this  earth,  is  stored  solar  energy  that 
has  been  fixed  in  tlie  green  leaf  in  the 
past,  you  will  realize  the  extraordinary 
economic  impmtanoe  cf  this  process.  Y<M 
will  thai  realise  that  die  cycle  isi  in  fact. 


not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ma- 
terial changes,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy,  of  horse  power,  of  what 
yon  must  buy  and  pay  for  as  a  source  of 
any  sort  of  material  activity,  the  deduve 
factor  on  the  earth. 

Since  we  can  increase  this  process  of 
photosynthesis,  since  there  are  still  por- 
timis  of  the  earth  that  are  not  adequately 
utilized,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  of  the 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  energy  may  be  to  grow  more 
available  energy,  for  example,  in  the 
Amason  basin,  where  there  are  forests  that 
it  doe?  not  pay  to  cut  at  the  present  time. 
We  might,  for  instance,  turn  a  vast  amount 
of  solar  energy  that  is  not  being  utilized 
at  the  present  time,  m  that  is  being  ex- 
pended in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  our- 
selves turn  to  account  into  starch  and 
sugar,  then  into  industrial  alcohol,  and  so 
get  a  snbstitttle  for  gasoline.  That  b  an 
idea  that  has  been  in  the  nunda  of  chem- 
ists, of  course,  for  many  years.  One  docs 
not  know  how  economic  conditions  will 
develop.  At  all  events,  we  have  here  the 
clue  to  an  understanding  of  the  sources  of 
energy  on  the  earth.  Aside  from  the  fixa- 
tion of  energy  in  the  organic  cycle,  and 
aside  from  the  water  power  and  other 
sources  of  energy  in  the  bioi^anic  cycle, 
there  is  little  enough  of  any  kind  of  energy 
that  is  available. 

You  might  perhaps  have  expected  me 
to  say  something  about  water  in  medicine, 
since  diis  is  a  Medical  Sdiool  lecture. 
Water  is  indeed  important  in  medicine,  but 
not,  I  suspect,  in  a  manner  that  makes  it 
possible  for  a  lecturer  to  explain  in  two 
words  its  importance.  There  are  disesses 
involving  water.  Of  course  dropay  in- 
volves the  physiology  of  water  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  And  there  are  processes 
that  might  be  regarded  as  in  a  certain 
sense  the  opposite  to  dropsy,  such  as  the 
curious  dehydration  of  sids  babies.  In 
many  cases  they  lose  water,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult, or  impossible,  to  get  it  back  again. 
I  can  only  say  that  perhaps  because  these 
are  in  some  respects  simple  phenomena — 
I  say  in  some  respects— we  know  just 
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enough  about  them  to  know  that  they  are 
so  complicated  that  it  is  really  difficult  to 
explain  them  or  even  to  nndentand  than 
at  all. 

And  so  I  shall.  I  fear,  havf  In  omit  \hc 
more  practical  and  inunediate  bearings  of 
the  physics  and  chemistiy  of  water  upon 
the  organism*  especially  under  pathologi> 
Ciil  conditions.  It  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  our  bodies,  it  is  the  principal 
substance  that  enters  our  bodies,  it  is  the 
principal  substance  that  leaves  our  bodies, 
and  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  substance 
whose  movement  in  the  inorganic  world 
and  in  the  orgaiiir  world  constitutes  the 
first,  the  most  fundamentally  important, 
activity  in  the  world  that  we  live  in. 

"LA  UBRE  BELGIQUE" 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  *92,  has  given  the 
College  Library  a  complete  set  (171  num* 
hers  and  20  supplements) ,  and  second  oop* 
ies  of  numbers  I  to  115,  <>f  La  Uhrc  Bel- 

piqiir.  n  paper  published  se<Tetly  in  Bel- 
gium from  February,  1915,  to  November 
12,  1918. 

The  purpose  of  La  Libre  Belgique 

was.  as  stated  by  itself,  to  present  the  truth 
about  the  Allied  forces,  denounce  German 
crimes,  and  refute  the  slanders  of  tlic  cen- 
sored press, — a  program  whidi  made  the 
Germans  endeavor  by  all  means  in  their 

power  to  suppress  its  publication.  Its  is- 
sue was,  as  its  sub-title  says,  "regularly  ir- 
regular;" its  telegraph  address  was  given 
as  the  Kommandantur,  that  is,  the  German 
headquarters  in  Brussels;  its  bureau  of  ad* 
ministration,  acrordinfr  to  its  own  term?. 
*'a  cave  automobile,"  meaning  a  secret 
place  which  could  be  moved  at  will.  Its  au- 
thors  were  unknown,  but  S3fmpathiBer8  re> 
reived  copies  to  distribute  to  friends,  who 
in  turn  passed  tlicm  to  other  friend?;.  If 
anyone  ilesired  to  c»)ntribute  an  article  or 
idea  to  the  paper,  it  took  ten  to  fifteen  days 
to  arrive  at  the  publication  office  because 
of  the  n\.uiv  haiuls  tlirouiih  which  such  con- 
triimtions  had  to  pass  before  reaching  the 
editors. 

The  founder  of  the  paper  waa  Victor 
Jourdain.  a  Belgian  editor,  but  different 


men  and  groups  were  in  charge  at  diflferent 
periods,  for  tlie  Germans  from  time  to 
time  succeeded  in  running  to  eardi,  anest- 
ing,  and  often  deporting  Aoae  at  the  head 

of  the  work. 

But  others  came  forward  to  cany 
on  the  undertaking,  and  in  spite  of 
arrests,  constant  spying,  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, and  confiscation  of  paper  and  work- 
ing materials,  the  piililiralion  continued, 
and  its  perpetrators  even  managed  to  play 
jokes  and  poke  sly  fun  at  their  op- 
pressors. 

One  issue.  NO.  30.  for  insLiiice,  portrays  on 
the  front  papc  tlic  (M)vern()r  (icneral.  Von 
liissing,  reading  a  copy  of  La  Libre  Beigi- 
quct  ndiile  underneath  runs  the  legend.'Xhir 
dear  governor,  nauseated  from  reading  the 
lies  contained  in  the  censored  newspapers, 
seeks  for  truth  in  Jm  Libre  Belgique." 

Mr.  Lamont  obtained  the  bound  set  of 
La  Libre  Belgique  Arough  the  influeooe  of 
Cardinal  Mercier,  and  the  unbotmd  num- 
bers through  Father  Jean  Baptistc  de  Ville, 
whose  mission  in  Belgium  during  the  war 
was  to  procure  passports  out  of  the  country 
for  Belgian  women  and  children.  FaAer 
de  Ville  gradually  added  to  his  activities 
the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  letters  be- 
tween Belgian  soldiers  at  the  front  and 
relatives  outside  Ae  oountry  and  those  in 
the  occupied  territory,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  smuggled  out  copies  of  this  for- 
bidden paper. 

If  the  copies  had  been  found  in  his 
possession  he  would  have  been  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Germany.  Aldiough  be  ro> 
ceived  the  privilege  of  having  part  of  his 
baggage  sealed  with  the  Governor  General  * 
seal  at  his  hotel  and  not  opened  at  the 
frontier  by  the  military  officials,  he  had 
to  run  the  danger  of  having  it  examined 
bv  the  German  seeret  police,  who  spied  up- 
on their  own  military  as  well  as  all  others, 
and  from  whose  watchfulness  not  even  the 
German  Governor-General  was  exempt. 
Father  de  Ville,  however,  managed  to 
escape  suspicion,  and.  even  after  the 
United  States  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, he  smuggled  out  of  Bdgiom  on  his 
last  trip  oopiea  of  dds  paper. 
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GREfeK  mm  aOOEIIES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BoiXBTIN: 

Editorial  comment  in  your  issue  of  May 
4  on  "Honorary  Fraternities,"  with  which 
is  incorporated  a  side  swipe  at  the  "ordin- 
ary collegiate  Gredc'letter  society,**  moves 
me  to  strike  while  the  collar  is  hot.  Grant- 
ing the  virtue  of  sincerity  to  ihe  Harvard 
man  indifferent  to  tJie  so-called  "purely 
social  fraternity"  (the  existence  of  which 
is  yet  to  be  proved)  let  ns  not  deny  the 
equal  Mncerity  of  the  Harvard  man  or  any 
other  man  who  believes  in  the  American 
college  fraternity  as  it  exists  today  and  as 
it  will  exist  tomorrow.  ^ 

The  measure  of  a  man's  devotion  to  an 
idea  is  the  sacrifice  he  will  make  for  its 
perpetuation.  Tlie  Kappa  Sigma  Frater- 
nity has  maintained  a  chapter  at  Harvard 
for  seventeen  years.  I  have  been  a  mem* 
mer  of  this  fraternity  for  sixteen  years 
and  for  the  past  eleven  years  have  been 
engaged  in  making  collections  of  system- 
atic contributions  toward  the  alumni  fund 
of  the  Harvard  Chapter.  I  know  the  cal- 
iber of  the  undergraduates  and  graduates 
of  this  and  other  chapters  and  if  there  is 
any  supposition  abroad  that  wc  have  been 
**wastiiig  our  time  in  meaningless  gestures 
or  empty  expressions,**  I  should  like  an  op* 
portnnity  to  offer  in  evidence  a  mass  of 
corre5*pondence  covering  both  fair  times 
and  foul  which  will  convince  any  reason- 
able person  that  we  are  not  "strikhig  an  at* 
titude."* 

Speaking  as  a  loyal  Harvard  man  and 
as  the  father  of  two  sons  whom  I  hope  to 
instill  with  the  same  loyalty,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  had  rather  diey  would  enjoy  the 
liberaliiing  influence  which  membership  in 
a  national  fraternity  affords  through  con- 
tact with  the  underfiraduatc?  and  praduates 
of  other  colleges  tlian  the  friendship  and 
good-fellowship  of  any  purely  local  organ- 
ization. And  further,  that  a  generous  in- 
oculation with  the  fraternity  spirit  would 
be  an  excellent  prophylactic  against  many 
of  the  ills  of  the  Harvard  body.  There  is  a 
somewhat  nd»uIous  division  between  die 
Harvard  indifference  which  has  the  virtue 
of  Mncerity  and  the  Harvard  indifference 


which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  smug 
self-sufficiency. 

I  realize  fully  the  extremes  to  which 
"fratiness"  can  be  carried  and  give  thanks 
with  other  Harvard  men  that  Cambridge  is 
free  from  such  exaggerations,  but  to  dis- 
miss in  one  paragraph  so  widespread  an 
institution  as  the  American  c  ollege  frater- 
nity is  rather  a  large  order,  even  for  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.  A  glance  at 
''Baird's  Manual  of  American  College  Fra* 
temities**  of  which  there  are  still  a  few 
copies  in  Cambridge  would  indicate  tliat 
tlie  subject  deserves  at  least  a  page. 

Bernard  A.  MBRHiAit,  *Q9. 

Framingham,  Mass.* 

ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN: 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  the  com- 
ing meeting  in  Boston  is  of  unusual  inter- 
est. It  is  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  or- 
ganization but  owing  to  omission  of  the  an- 
nual gathering  during  the  war  it  is  not  the 
twenty-fifth  meeting.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is  the  completion  of  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  the  organization. 
As  the  older  graduates  know,  tlic  sugges- 
tion of  the  organization  emanated  from  a 
group  of  men  in  St.  Louis  and  the  call  was 
sent  out  after  some  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  clubs  for  a  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis— ^as  being  a  central  point  to  meet — 
on  December  18,  1897.  At  that  gathering 
the  writer  made  a  few  remarks  and  among 
than  said: 

The  work  we  may  do  may  become  more  im- 
portant— more  useful  as  year  by  year  we  meet- 
It  may  be  foond  to  ^  of  IlKle  vahie  and  l>e  atban- 
dontnl.  Some  of  us  strongly  believe  that  if  it  is 
rigiitly  conducted  it  will  be  helpful  alike  to  the 
West  «od  to  Harvard.  The  hearty  response  dut 

was   pivtn   tn   the   annnuncemcnt    of   the  WOtfc 
strengtiiens  tiie  initiators  in  that  belief. 
It  is  aeeepted  beyond  qaestioa  tbat  'HsrvanI 

University  must  be  a  national  university.  That 
there,  no  instruction,  no  policy,  can  have  a  place 
if  that  instruction  and  policy  are  not  caleidated  to 

make  good  and  earn^<»t  American  men,  proud  of 
their  country  and  the  work  she  expects  them  to 
do. 

Formerly  the  (belief  was  feaeral  that  a  Harrard 
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man,  when  he  had  crossed  the  Hudson,  paMed 
from  all  further  contact  with  the  then  College  or 
■Mierli]  intemt  ia  Iwr  fotttre.  He  was  limply 
thp  manufactured  article  destined  to  find  hi« 
•phere  of  usefulness  like  a  machine  distant  from 
tlw  factory  and  never  to  return. 

Theiip  days  and  these  ideas  are  past.  Harvard 
looks  to  the  youth  of  America  for  her  pupils,  and 
to  the  comwd  of  lier  p-aduttea  in  AflMriea  for 
aid  and  support. 

We  anticipate  there  will  be  a  material  strength- 
ening  of  the  interest  in  Harvard  Clubs  through* 
out  these  States  from  this  Association.  The  re- 
port of  the  meeting  will  each  year  be  a  live  sub- 
joet  lo  diaeaaa  at  the  dinners.  It  may  call  into 
ezifteoco  Harvard  Cliri>s  in  the  amall  citiet,  and 
in  numeroua  ways  increaae  the  interest  in  Har^ 
vard. 

The  future  inajr  not  bring  wan,  but  it  will 
bring  intenae  strifes,  and  wfien  eaeh  cilaia  comes, 
I  am  surr  there  will  go  forth  from  old  Harvard 
men  as  able  «o  meet  it  as  have  gone  forth  before, 
■Muqr  of  wliMO  namea  we  have  aeon  a]iread  npon 
the  tableu  in  Memorial. 

Twenty-five  years  have  not  chanped  the 
truth  of  these  remarks  other  than  to  em- 
phasize it.  At  that  time  the  so-called  Har- 
vard Clubs  were  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions vety  nebulous  afTairs.     Often  no 

meeting  was  held  throughout  the  year. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  the  clubs  could 
do  either  for  die  members  or  for  the  Uni- 
Tersity.  The  idea  of  the  Associated  Qabs 
vitalized  them  all  and  it  has  shown  increas- 
ingly how  the  graduiUp*'  rotild  help  the 
University.  It  emphatically  proved  that  a 
Harvard  graduate  need  not  be,  and  is  not, 
simply  a  manufactured  article  without 
further  interest  in  or  value  to  the  Univer* 
sity. 

All  the  Harvard  Clubs  tlien  existent  were 
invited  to  the  Indianapolis  meeting  eaoept 
the  New  York  Club,  which  was  looked  up- 
on as  being  strong  enough  to  maintain  it- 
self and  its  own  relations  to  the  I  nivcrsitv . 
One  by  one  all  the  existing  clubs  joined 
and  many  new  clubs  have  been  organised, 
so  that  die  whole  world  of  Harvard  alumni 
is  represented.  What  broader  or  better  tie 
could  be  created  between  graduates  and 
alunni?  The  meeting  liave  always  been 
well  attended  and  enjoyable,  as  well  as 
performing  increasing  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  work  of  the  association  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  alimini  of 


other  universities  and  some  half  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them  have  organized  similar  as- 
sociations. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  that  the  asso- 
ciation, having  met  in  New  York,  San 
Fram"i!i("o.  Washington.  Philadelphia,  and 
several  limes  at  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and 
other  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  should 
meet  at  Bostm  and  Cambridge  on  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

I  want  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
former  presidents  and  to  many  who  attend- 
ed the  earlier  meetings  to  arrange  without 
fail  to  go  to  Boston.  Let  us  lay  bdfim  die 

high  altar  of  the  University  the  aocomplkh- 
ment  of  having  found  an  effective  way  to 
maintain  the  helpfulness  of  its  alumni  and 
good  fellowship  among  its  members  by  a  ' 
very  large  and  rq»resentative  attendance. 
There  and  then  we  must  start  the  Associat- 
ed Harvard  Clubs  upon  its  second  quarter 
of  a  century  with  solid  support.  We  must 
also  show  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
extended  by  the  Boston  men  and  of  the 
splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Grossman  of  the  Associated  Clubs,  as  Sec- 
retary for  several  years  and  now  as  Pres- 
ident. 

George  B.  LBrctrroN,  ^ 
New  York  City. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CLUB 

The  twentf4lflh  aanivertary  of  the  CcMmoedeot 

Valley  Harvard  Club  was  celebrateH  Friday,  May 
19,  with  a  field  day,  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Conntrjr  CMb  sf  Sfninfldld,  Maai.  Many  were 
present  for  golf,  baseball,  and  tennis  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  82  men  attended  the  dinner,  which 
waa  one  of  the  moat  aoeeearfal  over  held  hf  the 
Club. 

The  guests  of  honor  and  speakt-rs  were: 
Everett  J.  Lake,  *92,  Governor  of  Connroiicut; 
Henry  Pennypacker,  "88,  chairman  of  tlic  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  Admission;  and  James  L. 
Knox,  *96,  a  member  of  the  football  coachlnf 
•talf.  Representatives  of  the  local  alumni  as- 
sociations of  Amherst,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Holy 
Cross,  MasaachusettB  Institute  of  Technology, 
Tufts,  Wedeyan,  WUUama,  and  Ysle,  alao  were, 
present 

At  the  business  meetinp,  which  immediatrly 
preceded  the  dinner,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Jolm  W.  Sfanona, 
'09,  president;  Archibald  Galbraith,  '99,  Arthur 
W.  Locke,  '05.  and  Jameo  D.  Clark,  '07,  vice- 
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pre«idenU;  Winsor  B.  D»y,  '10,  treuurer;  Brace 
Pirnie,  *IS,  leerelary;  ADan  KiMpii,  '97,  chair- 

man  of  tlic  Scholarship  Cominitte««;  E.  H.  Crpm. 

'02,  delegate  to  the  Council  of  the  AMOciated 

Harvard  Cliil»t. 

The  following  were  at  the  dinner: 

Kalpl.  W.  Ellis,  79;  John  W.  Mason,  '82;  Hcr- 

h.>rt  C.  Emerson.  M.D.  "93;  N.  Dwight  Alcxtoder, 

'95:  Frederick  Jones,  '96;  RirharH  H.  Hunt,  '97: 

A.   V.  Galbraith,  "99;   Herbcrl   Farquhar,  '99; 

Raymond  A.  Bid  well,  "99;  Lcic.-.tpr  Warren,  '00; 

N.  H.   Batchelder.   '01;    F.    E.   Hodskins  '01; 

Chas.  W.  Jaynes.  '01;  G.  Stanley  Morse,  '01; 

David  L.  Washl.urn.  Dent.  01;  E.  H.  Creene,'02; 

Kobert  Folsom,  '02;  Allen  G.  Rice,  '02;  Ernest 

T.   Andrews,  "03;  G.   Marston    Leonard,  '03: 

Augustus  Smith.  '04;  F.  H.  Wrsson.  '04;  Kenneth 

Adams.  '04;  Arthar  W.  Locke,  '05;  Alexander 

Sharp,  'aS;  Frank  Y.  Hess,  'aS;  William  Goodell, 

M.D.  '0,S;  Robert  Withington,  '06;  Albert  G. 

Waite,  'q6;  James  D.  Qark,  '07;  Eraeat  W. 

Carman,  W;  H.  M.  Parahley.  '09;  John  W. 

Simons,  '09;  Theodore  W.  Eliisi.  '10;  Malcolm 

Pirnie,  '10;  P.  R.  Ueder,  '10;  Winsor  B.  Day. 

*10;  Waller  L.  CbHc,  11;  J.  M.  Sandenon,  '11; 

F.  L.  Harold  Sjostrom,  '12;  John  A.  Simpson, 

'12;  James  G.  Gilkey,  '12;  E.  Stuart  Giles,  '13; 

Harold  Alden,  '13;   E.    Stanley    Alden,  *IS; 

Charles   V.   Hatch,  '13;   W    Bradford  Adam<. 

'13;  Stillman  Hyde.  '14;  Harold  L.  Fiske.  '14; 

Morgan  C.  Day,  '14;  Ralph  D.  Edson,  D.M.D. 

'14;  W.  Bruce  Pirnie,  'l.^i;  Edjjar  Tapping.  'IS; 

Frederick   S.   Hopkins,   'l.'i;    Horace    E.  Allen, 

'IS;  Roger  L.  Putnam,  '15;   Pliilip  W.  Simons. 

'16;  W.  R.  BuHard,   16;  J.  H.  Mitchell.  '17; 

Waher  Vender  Wolk,  '17;  Paul  L.  Wilks.  '18; 

Horace  .\.  Quimby,  '18;  James  Armstrong,  '19: 

H.  E.  Wells.  '19;  Roderick  Piinie.  '19;  Carl 

Wentworth,  '20;  H.  Roblnaon,  *2li. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  City,  on  Friday.  May  19,  the  fol- 
lowing officer'^  were  elected: 

Preaident,  James  Byrne,  77;  vice-president, 
Thomaa  W.  Sloeum,  '90;  secretary,  John  Elliott. 
12;  treasurer,  Francis  M.  Weld,  '97. 

Board  of  Managers,  to  aenre  until  May,  192S, 
Paul  Dana,  74,  Henry  E.  Meeker,  '89,  Gilinan 
Collamore,  '93,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  *96,  Pren> 
tice  Sanger,  '05. 

Comraittee  on  AAniaaions,  to  serve  until  May, 
192S.  Charles  Oilman,  '01,  Walter  S.  CifTord. 
'05,  F.  Meredith  Blagdcn,  09,  DcCoursey  Fales, 
Henry  B.  Gardner,  '13.  John  K.  Olyphant, 
•18.  Charles  F.  Havemcyer.  '21. 

The  administration  of  the  retiring  President, 
Robert  P.  Perkins.  '84,  has  been  most  auspietoua. 
The  club  is  extiTi«.i\ t-iv  \\<f'\  ]iy  its  members:  on 
an  average,  210  luncheons  and  1>4  dinners  are 
aerved  daily,  to  dte  <Hie  de|Miliuaut  iloneL  The 


laat  three  years  have  been  difficult  ones  financial 
ly  owing  to  the  stress  of  the  readjustment  perioi  i 
but  a  deficit  of  $18,951.30  for  the  year  1919  20 
has  been  turned  into  a  profit  of  |20,063J4  far  | 
the  fiacal  year  ended  AprU  30,  1922.  I 

HARVARD  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  I 
The  Harvard  Engineering  Society  will  hold 
a  dinner  at  the  Hold  Vendome,  Boaton,  on  Jane 

IS  at  7  P.  M.  This  will  be  the  first  dinner  of  thf 
Society  held  in  Boston  and  as  it  cornea  the  night 
befero  the  first  day  of  Uie  Aaaoeiated  Harvard 
Clubs'  meeting  a  large  attendance  is  expected 

The  work  of  the  Engineering  School  will  he 
reviewed  by  Dean  H.  J.  Hoghea  and  an  ae- 
counf  of  the  activities  of  the  undergraduate  sec- 
tion of  the  Society  will  be  given.  Howard  Cof- 
fin, vice-presideiK  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  I 
will  speak  on  "Our  American  .\ir  Policies  and 
National  Defense;"  this  lecture  will  be  illu^ 
trated  by  moving  pictures. 

All  Harvard  men  interested  in  engineering 
and  the  Engineering  School  are  invited  to  at- 
tend che  dinner,  wliether  or  Bol  they  are  mm- 
bera  of  the  Society. 

Ticltela  may  be  obtained  from  William  H. 
Nye,  178  Tremont  St,  Boaton,  or  al  the  diner. 

CLASS  DAY  TICKETS 

Gradiutet  who  vdah  to  pnrehaae  tfekets  far 

Class  Day  may  apply  until  June  10  nn  blank* 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  *he  Har- 
vard AlamnI  Aaaoeiatioii,  SO  State  St,  Boaton,  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  and  at  the  Hanr«rd 
Cooperative  Society  and  Leavitt  &  Peirce's  in 
Candtridge. 

The  prices  of  tickets  are:  Yard,  $.75;  Stadium 
$1.75;  Memorial,  $1.75.  Each  graduate  will  re- 
ceive free  with  liia  appUeation  oao  Yard  ticket. 

and  also  a  special  Stadium  ticket  good  only  if 
the  recijiient  marches  to  the  Stadium  with  hi» 

class. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  sale  of  tickets  for 
graduates  at  the  office  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  .\*- 
sociatlon.  .SO  State  St.,  Boston,  from  9  A.  M.  to 
4  P.  M.,  on  Friday,  June  16,  and  at  the  lodge 
of  the  77  gate  in  Cambridge  on  Class  Day  froai 
9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

CLASS  OF  1908 
Members  of  the  class  of  1908  are  waraeJ 
against  a  man  who  haa  aakod  SOme  of  them  l« 
cash  checlu  which  have  turned  oat  to  be  vrortb 

less. 

1913  ON  COMMENCEMENT 
The  class  of  1913,  Harvard  College,  will  bate 
its  headquarters  at  28  Stonghton  on  CommeDCe> 
ment  Day. 
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California  Wins  the  Intercollegiate  Meet 


Hauera   Winning   the   High  Hurdlea 


THE  University  of  California  won  the 
annual  track  and  field  meet  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  of  Ama- 
teur Athletes  of  America  which  was  held  in 
the  Stadium  last  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Princeton  was  second.  Harvard  was  sixth, 
and  Yale  was  ninth.  The  teams  of  the 
various  competing  colleges  scored  the 
following  points,  respectively:  California. 
40  1-2;  Princeton.  31;  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  26  1-2;  Cornell,  21  1-2;  Pennsylvania, 
16;  Harvard.  It;  Penn.  State,  11;  Laf- 
ayette, 10;  Yale.  8  1-2;  Columhia,  8; 
Dartmouth,  7  1-2;  Boston  College,  7; 
Georgetown.  6;  Bates,  4;  Rutgers,  4;  Am- 
herst, 'i  1-2;  Bowdoin,  2;  Syracuse,  2; 
New  York  University,  1.  Eleven  other 
colleges  failed  to  make  a  point. 


The  fourteen  points  made  by  the  Har- 
vard competitors  were:  Hauers,  first  in  the 
high  hurdles;  Brown,  second  in  the  ham- 
mer-throw; Miller,  third  in  the  discus- 
throw;  Burke,  fourth  in  the  mile. 
Hauers's  victory  was  unexpected. 

Three  intercollegiate  records  were 
broken  at  the  meet.  Merchant  of  Cali- 
fornia threw  the  hammer  171  feet,  2 
inches,  in  the  preliminaries  on  Friday; 
that  performance  beat  the  record  of  165 
feel.  0  .'i-4  inches,  established  by  Bailey  of 
the  I  niversily  of  Maine  at  the  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  1915.  Brown  of  Dart- 
nvtuth  cleared  the  bar  in  the  high  jump  at 
0  feel,  4  5-8  inches;  the  previous  record, 
6  feel.  4  1-2  inches  was  made  by  Oler  of 
Yale  also  at  Philadelphia  in  1915.  Le- 
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Merchant  of  California  scored  ihirtewi 
points;  he  took  first  place  in  the  hammer, 
second  in  the  shot,  and  fourth  in  both  thf 
broad  jump  and  the  javelin4lirow.  L^ 
Coney  of  Lafayette  won  both  the  100-  and 
the  220-yards  dashes,  thus  making  ten 
points  for  his  team;  and  Hartranft  of  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Jr.,  also  scored  ten  points, 
first  in  both  the  shot  and  the  discus. 

A  crowd  estimated  at  12,000,  the  largest 
ever  gathered  for  an  intercollegiate  track 
and  field  meet,  was  in  the  Stadium  on  Sat- 
urday, and  the  attendance  would  doubtless 
have  lieen  much  larger  but  for  the  cold 
east  wind  which  had  sent  the  temperature 
down  below  50,  a  drop  of  more  than  thirty 
degrees  from  Friday. 

The  summary  of  the  events  follows: 

lOO  Yard*  Dash— Won  by  J.  A.  LeConey,  Iji 
ayettc;  F.  K.  Lovejoy,  Cornell,  second;  C  R 
McKim,  Princeton,  thdrd;  E.  Sudden,  SUtdori 
fourth;  E.  J.  Rusnak,  Yale,  fifth.   Time,  9  T-lOi 

220- Yards  Dash— Won  by  J.  A.  LeConey,  Lif 
ayette;  E.  Sudden,  Stanford,  second;  F.  K.  Lim- 
joy,  Cornell,  third;  M.  M.  ICirk«ey,  Stanford, 
fourth;  S.  Feldman.  Yale,  fifth.    Time,  21  3-10i 

440-Yard8  Run— Won  by  J.  W.  Driscoll,  Bo*- 
ton  College;  W.  EL  Stevenson,  Princeton,  i«- 
ond;  O.  0.  Hendrixson,  California,  third;  A.  S 
Monie,  Syracuse,  fourth;  C.  F.  John,  Comefl, 
fifth.    Time.  49  S-lOs. 

880-Yard8  Run— Won  by  L.  A.  Brown,  P«ju- 
sylvania;  R.  L.  Johnson,  Princeton,  second;  M. 
L.  Shields,  Penn.  Slate,  third;  C  C.  Carter. 
Cornell,  fourth;  Alan  Helffrich,  Penn.  State,  fifii. 
Time,  Im.,  S5  2-10«. 


1 


The  Crowd  in  the  Stadium — ^The  Half-Mile  Runners  mt  the  Tarn. 


Coney  of  Lafayette  was  timed  at  9  7-10 
seconds  in  the  lOO-yards  dash  on  Saturday. 
That  time  is  one-tenth  of  a  second  faster 
than  the  record  made  in  1896  by  Wefers  of 
Georgetown.  LeConey's  record  will  not, 
it  is  said,  be  permitted  to  stand  as  he  was 
aided  by  a  very  strong  wind.  Stop- 
watches which  are  supposed  to  record  ac- 
curately tenths  of  a  second  are  now  in 
use;  it  is  expected  that  they  will  help  to 
create  many  new  records  in  the  near 
future,  but  the  experts  say  that  no  timer 
can  move  the  muscles  of  his  fingers 
quickly  enough  to  determine  a  tenth  of  a 
second  and  that  fortune  will  play  a  large 
part  in  the  new  records  which  are  looked 
for. 

Bronder  of  Pennsylvania  threw  the 
javelin  185  feet,  8  5-8  inches,  and  Hart- 
ranft of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  threw  the 
discus  110  feet,  0  1-8  inches.  These  events 
were  on  the  program  last  week  for  the 
first  time  in  the  intercollegiate  meets.  It 
is  believed  that  the  records  made  by 
Bronder  and  Hartranft  will  stand  for  a 
long  time. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  two  new 
events,  Princeton  would  have  won  the 
meet,  as  California  made  a  total  of  twelve 
points  in  the  javelin  and  discus,  but  Prince- 
ton did  not  score  in  either.  California,  in- 
deed, made  all  but  five  of  its  points  in  the 
field  events. 
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One-Mile  Run— Won  by  M.  L.  Shields,  Prnn. 
StAte;  M.  K.  Douglas,  Yale,  second;  E.  B.  Kir- 
by,  Coraell,  thiid;  J.  W.  Burke,  Harvard,  fomth; 
D.  B.  StricUer,  Coniell,  fifth.   Time.  18 

4-108. 

Two^ile  Ran— Won  by  Waller  Higgins,  Co* 
Inmhia;  R,  R.  Buker,  Bates,  second;  R.  Moore, 
Columbia,  third;  C.  M.  Dorr,  California,  fourth; 
N.  P.  Brown,  CotneD,  fifth.    Tnae^  9bi^  28 

MOs. 

120-Yar(ls  Hurdles— Won  by  C.  R.  Hauers. 
Harvard;  W.  E.  Massey,  Princeton,  second;  S. 
H.  Thomson,  Princeton,  third;  R.  V.  Merrick, 
Boston  College,  fourth.  Time,  15  3-lOs.  G.  H. 
KaafTman,  Penn.  State,  who  finished  fifth,  waa 
disqualified  for  overtaming  three  hurdles. 

22(>-Yards  Hurdles— Won  by  J.  C.  Taylor. 
Princeton;  H.  H.  Meyer,  Rutgers,  second;  0. 
Hayes,  Stanford,  third;  H.  H.  iHile,  Penn,  State, 
fourth;  H.  N.  Stone,  Cornell,  fifth.    Time,  23 

High  Juntp— Won  by  LeRey  T.  Brown,  Dart- 
HMNith,  height,  4  S4  in.;  H.  P.  Muller, 
California,  and  R.  H.  Qark,  Amherst,  height, 
fift,  2  l-8in..  tied  for  aeoood;  P.  B.  Nichols, 
Cornell,  height,  6ft.,  1  l*4fai.,  fourth;  T.  J. 
Troyer,  California,  height,  6ft.,  3-4  in.,  fifth 

Broad  Jamp-^Won  by  R.  L.  Legendre,  George- 
town, distance,  2Sft.,  7  l-Sin.;  A.  E.  Rose,  Penn- 
sylvaiii.T.  second,  distance,  23ft.,  2  l-2in.;  D.  B. 
Loiuie,  Princeton,  third,  distance,  22ft.,  11  34 
in.;  J.  W.  Merchant,  CaRfeniia,  fourth,  distance, 
22rt.,  7  l-4in.;  Paul  B.  Courtois,  New  Y«k  Uni- 
versity* fifth,  distance,  22ft.,  1  l-4in. 

Pete  Vanlt— Won  by  A.  G.  Nofris,  California, 
height,  12ft  .  9in  :  F  V.  Cninlork.  rornell,  K. 
P.  Libbey.  Dartmouth,  T.  P.  Gardner,  Yale,  and 
W.  Black,  Stanford,  tied  for  second,  height,  12 

ft.,  6in. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Glenn  Hartranft,  Stanford, 
distance.  48ft.,  6  l-8in.;  J.  W.  Merchant,  Cali- 
fornia, second,  distance.  4ift ,  10  l-2in. ;  J.  L. 
Witter.  California,  third,  dif^lance,  44fl.,  8  3-8 
ilL;  G.  E.  Bronder,  Pennsylvania,  fourth,  dis- 
tance, 4tft..  7  l-4in.:  S  Harri'.on  Thomson, 
Princeton,  fifth,  iii«I;iiMf  431t.,  9  '.i-Vin. 

Hammer  Throw  Won  by  J.  W.  Merchant, 
Cdifornia,  distance,  171fl.,  2in.;  J.  F.  Brown. 
Harvard,  second,  distance,  159ft.,  6in.;  H.  P. 
Baker.  Princeton,  third,  distance,  155ft.,  11  1-4 
in.;  F.  B.  Tootel,  Bowdoin,  fourth,  distance,  1S5 
ft.,  3in.;  H.  Emery,  Princeton,  fifth,  distance, 
l.VMt.  Tin. 

Javelin  Throw— Won  by  G.  E.  Bronder,  Penn- 
sylvania, distance,  185ft.,  8  5-8hi.;  S.  S.  Soienti. 
California, . second,  dist.inre.  IS.Sfi..  7  34in.;  J. 
F.  Hanner,  Stanford,  third,  distance,  182fk. 
8  l-4in.;  J.  W.  Merchant,  Caltfaniia,  fourth,  <Ba- 
lance.  I77fi  .  lOin.:  S.  H.  Downs^  Coindl,  fifth, 
distance,  169  ft.,  llin. 

Discos    Thzow^Won   by  S.  G.  Hartranft, 


Stanford,  distance.  140ft.,  l-Sin.;  H.  P.  Muller, 
California,  second,  distance,  134ft,,  3  14in.; 
W.  V.  Miller.  Harvard,  third,  distance,  130ft,  3 
5-8in. ;  R.  .\.  Berkey,  California,  fourth,  dis- 
tance. 129ft..  9  3-8in.;  Robert  L  Legendre, 
Georgetown,  fifth,  distance,  ISTfft.,  7  l-Sin. 

PRINCETON  BEATEN  IN  BASEBALL 
Harvard  defeated  Princeton.  5  to  4,  in 
the  aectmd,  and— as  Hai^ard  had  won  the 

first  gamp  also — ihc  last,  of  their  baseball 
games  this  season.  Last  Saturday  the  two 
nines  played  at  Princeton. 

As  everybody  expected.  Prinoetmi  made 
a  much  better  showing  than  in  the  game 
on  Soldiers  Field,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  third  inning  last  Saturday,  in  which 
Harvard  made  five  hits  off  Beelie.  Prince- 
ton might  well  have  won.  In  that  inning, 
after  Goode  had  gone  out  on  a  fly.  Lin* 
I'oln.  Gordon,  Conlon,  Owen,  and  Jenkins 
in  succession  singled,  and  tliose  hits,  with 
a  stolen  base,  sent  four  runs  across  die 
plate— the  first  scores  of  the  game.  The 
other  run  for  Harvard  was  made  in  the 
sixth  innirip.  Jenkins  went  to  second,  when 
his  high  fly  to  centre  was  muifed  by  Bot- 
ting,  and  to  third  on  Janin*8  sacrifice. 

Hallork  then  made  a  pretty  bunt  which 
enabled  Jenkins,  who  had  started  when 
the  ball  was  piti-lied.  to  go  home.  Har- 
vard did  not  do  much  with  Townsend's 
pitching;  he  went  into  the  box  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  fourth  inning,  and  allowed 
but  two  hits  during  the  rest  of  the  game. 

Harvard's  four  runs  in  the  third  seemed 
at  that  thne  enough  to  win  the  game  by  a 
comfortable  margin,  but  Princeton  scored 
two  runs  in  that  inning,  one  in  the  sixth, 
and  another  in  the  seventh.  Moreover. 
Goode,  the  Harvard  pitcher,  was  iiot  at  his 
best  and  was  frequently  in  trouble.  In  the 
third  inning  he  passed  three  batters  in  sue* 
ccssiitn;  iti  the  sixth  lie  hit  Cooper,  thus 
filling  the  liases:  and  in  the  seveiiili  he 
passed  Jefferies  when  two  other  runners 
were  on  the  bases.  Princeton  made  two 
hits  in  the  sixth  and  two  in  the  seventh, 
and  Harvard  was  fortunate  to  escape  with 
but  one  run  for  its  opponent  in  each  of 
those  innings. 

Princeton  fielded  poorly,  but  only  one 
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of  the  four  errors  counted  towards  Har- 
vard's runs.  Harvard  also  made  four 
errors.  Jefferies,  who  pitched  against 
Harvard  on  Soldiers  Field,  caught  for 
Princeton  last  Saturday. 

The  score  of  the  game  follows: 

Harvard. 


a.b. 

r. 

1  1 

b.h. 

P.O. 

a. 

e. 

Lincoln,  3b., 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Gordon,  r.f.. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Clark,  r.f., 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Conlon,  B.S., 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Owen,  lb.. 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Jenkins,  2b., 

4 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

fl       •         1  r 

Janin,  l.f.. 

.1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

till        1  f 

Hal  lock,  c.L, 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Murphy,  c. 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Coode,  p., 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Total, 

34 

5 

8 

27 

8 

4 

Princeton. 

aJ>. 

r. 

b.h. 

p.o 

a. 

Mcllvaine,  IS., 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

MacPhee,  2b., 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Botting,  c.f.. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Jefferies,  c. 

3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

Townsend,  r.f.. 

p..  3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Berg.  S.9.. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Cooper,  lb.. 

3 

0 

1 

9 

1 

0 

Coiilialk,  3b.. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ncehr,  p.. 

3 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carrity,  r.f., 

1 

u 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 

31 

4 

i 

27 

IS 

4 

Innings.  123456789 

Harvard.  0   0   4   0   0    1    0   0  0—5 

Princeton.  0   0    2    0   0   1    1  'O  0—4 

Earned  runs.  Harvard  5,  Princeton  2.  Sacri- 
fice hits,  Janin,  Townsend,  Berg,  GotshalL 
Stolen  base^  Lincoln,  Conlon,  MacPhee,  B«t 
ting.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Goode  S,  off  Townsend 
3.  Left  on  bases,  Princeton  8,  Harrard  1 
Struck  out,  by  Townsend  5,  by  Beel>e  2.  Hit 
pitched  ball,  by  Goode  (Cooper).  Double  playi. 
Botting  to  Cooper,  Jeffries  to  MaGPhe«,  Jen- 
kins to  Owen. 

Harvard  defeated  Colgate,  2  to  1.  on 
Monday,  May  22.  and  Williams,  11  to  3. 
on  Wednesday.  May  2  L  Both  gaina  werr 
played  on  Soldiers  Field. 

THE  BETTMANN  FLAG^AFF 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  page 
864  shows  the  stars  and  stripes  At- 
ing  from  the  staff  set  into  the  top  of  thr 
curved  end  of  the  Stadium.  The  staff  was 
erected  in  memory  of  Milton  B^tmanD, 
'97,  by  his  mother.  Arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  the  staff  were  begun  long  ago, 
but  the  actual  work  was  delayed  bv  var- 
ious circumstances,  and  although  the  pole 
was  set  up  last  year,  the  bronze  base 
and  tablets  were  not  put  in  place 
until  some  months  later.  The  inscription 
on  the  bronze  tablet  is  as  follows: 


Bronze  Base  and  Tablet  of  the  Bettmann  Flag  Staff. 
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br  MiMORY  or 
Milton  BcrraANii,  Glass  or  1897 

1875  1902 
Ekected  by  ms  Mother 
What  tfuf  ihort  thy  date? 

y  in  lie,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures. 

That  life  is  long,  which  answers  life's  good  end, 

Milton  Bettmann  was  horn  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Dec.  13,  1875,  the  son  of  Louis 
and  Rebecca  (Bloom)  Bettmann.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  CollegR  with  the  class  of 
1897,  and  completed  the  work  for  his  de- 
gree in  three  years.  He  then  entered  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1900. 
After  serving  for  a  year  as  interne  in 
Johns  Hopkins  he  spent  a  year  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris  in 
completion  of  his  medical  studies.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  hecome  interealed  in 
medical  reseaidi;  he  intended  upon  hia 
return  to  Cincinnati  to  engage  in  general 
practice  and  continue  his  research.  In 
May,  1902,  widle  he  was  in  Paris  he  was 
taken  ill  with  appendicitis  and  died  on 
May  29.  Milton  Bettmann's  eldrr  brother, 
Alfred  Bettninn.  is  a  mpmber  of  the  claims 
of  1894,  Harvard  College,  and  received 
the  d^ree  of  A.M.  and  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  lffi>6» 
His  younger  brother,  Gilbert  Bettman,  is 
of  the  class  of  1903.  Harvard  College, 
A.M.  '04,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1907. 
Both  brothers  are  now  practising  at- 
torneys. 

DINNER  FOR  TRACK  "H"  MEN 

A  dinner  wfll  be  gtven  at  the  Algonqnfai 

Club,  217  Commonwealth  Ave,  no~tnri.  on  Fri 
day  evening,  June  9,  at  7  o'clock,  in  honor  of 
the  "H"  men  on  the  Harvard  track  team  which 

defeat<*d  Yale  on  Saturday.  May  13. 

.\1I  "H*'  track  graduates  who  wUli  to  attend 
are  asked  t^i  <rnd  a  suliscriptioti  of  $5.00  to 
Richard  C.  Hoyd,  1398  Boac.n  St  .  Hr«.okline. 
Mass.    Subscriptions  must  be  in  by  June  5. 

CAPTAIN  OF  SECOND  TENNIS  TEAM 

J.  D.  Farnham,  '23.  nl  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has 
been  elected  caiptain  of  the  second  university 
lawn  tennis  team.  He  won  hit  lawn  tennis  insig* 
nia  last  year.  Illness  has  prevented  hit  playing 
on  the  university  team  this  spring. 


NO  BOAT  RACES  WITH  CORNELL 
Curnell  and  iHarvard  will  not  have  their  boat 
races  this  jesr.  The  Hnnrard  university  and 
freshman  crews  went  to  Ithaca  last  Thursday, 
hoping  to  row  Cornell  two  days  later,  but  the 
stiff  breeze  which  blew  on  Lake  Cayuga  on  Sat- 
urday made  it  impossible  for  shells  to  live  on  the 
water  and  the  race  was  postponed.  The  Harvard 
men  then  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Dean  Briggs, 
the  chaimiAn  of  the  Athletic  Commitiee,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  permission  to  stay  in  Itbaca  and 

row  their  races  on  Monday.  Dean  Brigf;^,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  Cambridge;  the  telegram  was 
forwarded  to  him,  bat  he  received  it  toe  late,  for, 
before  liis  reply,  givinp  the  oarsmen  permission 
to  remain  until  Monday,  was  received,  they  had 
atarted  on  thdr  way  to  Boatoo. 

In  the  American  Henley  Regatta,  so-called,  at 
Philadelphia  last  Saturday  the  Harvard  third 
crew  won  ita  race,  defeating  the  Navy  and 
Princeton.  The  Harvard  second  crew  was  beat- 
en by  Princeton;  the  Navy  was  third  in  that 
event 

VARSITY  CLUB  ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Var- 
sity Club  was  held  at  the  clubhouse  on  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday,  May  24.  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee  of 
the  Hygiene  Department  was  the  toastmaster. 
The  sq>eaker8  were  W.  J.  Bingham,  '16,  coach  of 
the  track  team.  Dr.  R.  Hober  Howe,  '01,  director 
of  rowing.  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake,  and  Profesaor 
R.  B.  Merriman.  J.  A.  Blanchard,  '91,  who  is  in 
change  of  the  publication  of  the  "U''  Book  of 
Harvard  Athlatica,  explained  the  nature  of  the 
hook  and  the  plana  made  for  ita  diatiilNitiea. 

HARVARD  MEN  IN  UNION  CLUB  CREW 
The  following  Harvard  graduates  were  mem- 

bers  of  the  eight  nared  erew  of  the  I'nion  Boat 
Gub  of  Boston  which  took  part  in  the  American 
Henlejr  regatta  races  at  Phfladelphia  but  Sat* 
urday:  Sherman  Damon,  '21,  7;  Lawrence  Ter- 
ry, '22,  6;  T.  T.  Pond,  '21,  5;  W.  W.  Webber. 
*I7.  3;  G.  M.  P.  Batehdder,  *aO,  2;  D.  B.  Hnll, 
'10.  1)11  w.  The  crew  was  coached  by  WilHam 
Haines,  \iho  is  also  one  of  the  coaches  of  the 
Harvard  crews. 

YALE  DEFEATED  AT  LAWN  TENNIS 

Harvard  defeated  ^ale  at  lawn  tennis  in  a  clo^e 
match  played  on  the  IMvinity  Field  courts  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  score  was  5  matches 
to  4.  The  score  was  tied  at  4  matches  for  each 
side  at  tlw  beginning  of  <he  last  doubles  con- 
test between  Farnham  and  Key  of  Har>'ard  and 
Vaugluin  and  Comstock  of  Yale.  The  Harvard 
pair  won,  8-10,  6-3,  6-4. 

Harvard  defeated  the  University  of  Pennayl* 
vania,  5  matches  to  I,  last  Friday. 
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Undergraduate  Life  in  the  Good  Old  Days 


THAT  times  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be  in  more  than  one  respect  is  im- 
mediately obvious  to  htm  who  reads 

the  scrap-books  of  the  late  Richard  Henry 
Derby,  '64,  which  have  recently  been 
given  to  the  College  Library  by  his  son. 
Dr.  Richard  Derby,  *03,  of  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y.  Although  diese  two  books  are  not 
records  of  studies  pursued  by  the  under- 
graduate, thev  throw  out  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  whirl  of  diversion  with 
which  the  students  surrounded  them- 
selves a  half  century  ago.  By  means  of 
newspaper  clipjiinjis,  club  "shingles", 
menus,  examinations,  and  the  like,  they 
tell  an  interesting  story  of  the  dashing 
Harvard  undergraduate. 

Matters  of  hazing  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  and  Faculty  alike  at 
the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  and  at 
other  times  as  well.  The  rooms  of  the 
newcomers  in  Mr.  Derby's  freshman 
year,  according  to  one  newspaper  item, 
were  assailed,  windows  sma'^lied.  fiirnilure 
broken,  and  other  properly  "wantonly 
destroyed**.  ''About  7  1'2  on  Moi^ay 
evening,  as  the  Faculty  were  feasting  their 
faculties  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Presi- 
dent." said  another  item,  "and  just  as  the 
latter  had  (oncluded  a  very  pretty  anec- 
dote in  Greek,  and  just  as  the  Hebrew  pro- 
f'-ssor  was  ahout  to  give  one  of  the  songs 
of  Solomon  in  the  original  text,  tlie  hoard 
was  startled  hy  the  report  of  a  pistol 
which,  however,  appearing  to  be  fired  out 
of  the  College  grounds,  they  took  no  par- 
ticular notice  of.  and  the  vocal  entertain- 
ment above  alluded  to  proceeded." 

That  was  not  the  end  of  the  affair, 
however,  for  it  soon  developed  that  a  ter- 
r(Hr*stricken  freshman  had  shot  a  pittol 
loaded  widi  powder  into  the  face  of  a 
sophomore,  "blackening  and  disfiguring 
his  otherwi!>e  prepossessing  features'*. 
One  perforce  agna  vHdi  the  inspired 


newspaper  correspondent  who  referred  to 
the  conduct  as  "ungentlemanly  and  dis- 
gracefnl**. 

At  length  the  Faculty  ceased  invoking 
the  muse  and  interver>ed.  It  dismissed 
one  of  the  guilty  students  for  two  years 
and  four  months,  and  several  others  for 
one  year.  But  Harvard  even  in  those 
days  was  the  home  of  a  healthful  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  For  the  students  found 
little  in  the  Faculty's  action  which  they 
could  whole-heartedly  applaud.  Outside 
the  College  Yard  the  sophomores  cheered 
the  \irtinis  of  (li-ini>sal.  Wlien  the  time 
for  leaving  (lamhridge  rame.  they  hireJ 
an  express  wagon,  put  the  dismissed  stu 
dents  in  it,  and  drew  them  with  a  rope  to 
T.afayette  Square,  meanwhile  singing 
"Auld  Lang  Sync". 

Nor  was  that  all.  A  certain  freshman 
from  Missouri,  Davis  by  name,  was  con- 
standy  annoyed  by  the  reflection  from  a 

looking-glass  thrown  into  his  room  from 
Holworthy  Hall.  He  was  further  annoyed 
by  being  deluged  with  water  from  a 
senior's  window  hi  tlM  ssme  dormitory. 
Consequently  he  protested  in  the  most  dT- 
feclive  manner:  he  threw  stones  at  Hol- 
worthv  Hall,  some  of  which  landed  in  the 
room  of  Thaxter  from  Maine.  Thaxter 
rushed,  indignant,  to  Davis's  room  nthat 
he  was  fired  upon  with  a  pistol,  but  not 
injured.  At  this  juncture  Ae  seniors  as 
a  class  tor)k  flie  matter  up  and  planned 
an  attack  upon  Davis's  room.  But  be 
packed  his  room  with  freshmen,  vrho  stood 
at  the  door  leading  into  the  entry  and 
held  their  position  like  the  soldiers  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Other  bits  of  warfare  spiced  the  bum- 
drum  of  College  life.  Several  freshmen 
were  locked  up  in  a  house  on  Oxfoid 
Street  and  kept  hy  the  sophomores  se- 
cure against  relief.  Even  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  who  demand  their  release  met 
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with  passive  resistance.  Indeed,  not  until 
the  President  himself  appeared  was  order 
restored.  At  another  time  an  aspiring 
freshman  undertook  to  sport  a  beaver  hat 
in  the  Yard  in  flagrant  violation  of  Col- 
Ifge  laws.  The  insulted  sophomores 
threatened  him  and  made  repeated  demon- 
strations, none  of  which  was  snfieiml  to 
remove  the  hat  permanently.  At  length, 
as  the  situation  waxed  hot,  the  freshman 
summoned  as  an  ally  his  big  brother,  a 
member  of  the  senior  class,  who  knocked 
down  one  pert  member  of  the  sophomore 
class.  But  in  the  melee  the  beaver  hat 
disappeared.  Soon  afterwards  it  was 
mysteriously  cut  into  pieces  which  were 
borne  hy  die  sophomores  as  trophies  of 
their  victory. 

Boatinjr  was  the  sport  which  appealed 
to  Mr.  IVrby  most.  His  scrap-book  is 
filled  with  many  programs  of  races  on 
Lake  Quinsigamond  in  Worcester  and 
newspaper  accounts  of  boating  events. 
"A  boating  fever  is  brewing  at  New  Hav- 
en with  unusual  vigor,"  says  one  news- 
paper item.  "The  students  are  having  a 
fine  boathoose  bnilt  at  an  expense  of 
$4,000.  The  Courier  says  'college  will 
come  together  ne.\t  week  on  Wednesday, 
and  after  the  boys  get  over  their  first  trib- 
ulation of  di^r  study  appointments,  they 
will  probahly  give  their  whole  minds  to 
their  boats  and  their  brilliant  uniforms*." 

Mr.  Derby's  enthusiasm  for  boating  re- 
sulted one  summer  in  his  rowing  to  Ban- 
gor, Bie.,  from  Boston  in  a  wherry  with  a 
classmate,  H.  M.  Prentiss,  who  went  along 
in  a  second  wherrv.  According  to  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Bangor  Daily  Times,  which 
heralded  the  affair  as  ''A  Great  Feat", 
they  rowed  along  the  coast,  something 
more  than  300  miles,  from  Boston  to  Ban- 
por  in  12  davs.  Tln^  weather  was  gener- 
ally foggy.  In  their  last  day  they  rowed 
from  Camden  to  Bangor,  a  distance  of  50 
miles. 

Other  exhibits  in  the  scrap-books  are 
Mr.  Derby's  certificate  of  admission 
signed  by  President  Felton,  examination 
papers,  notice  of  elections  to  tlie  '*Anon* 
yma**,  the  Institute,  and  tlie  Rumford  So* 


ciety,  a  termbill  for  $69.9.5,  which  in- 
cludes charges  for  tuition,  room-rent  and 
care,  special  repairs,  and  a  charge  of  fifty 
cents  for  damage  by  pistol  shots,  menus 
for  ( la>s  dinners  at  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel, 
Brighton,  and  the  Ocean  House  on  Chelsea 
Beach,  Hasty  Pudding  Club  playbills, 
souvenirs  of  a  summer  in  Europe,  and 
similar  documents. 

PAY  OF  TEACHERS  200  YEARS  AGO 
From  some  of  tlie  early  records  of  Har* 
vard,  collected  and  preserved  in  the  Col- 
lege Library,  it  appears  that  the  teaching 
staff  was  comparatively  well  paid  at  a  time 
when  the  College  was  less  wealthy  than  it  is 
today.  Of  eomse,  in  die  seventeendi  cen- 
tury the  emoluments  were  by  no  means 
liberal,  as  the  permanence  of  the  College 
was  by  no  means  secure.  President  Dun- 
ster,  for  instance,  was  compelled  to  con- 
tribute from  his  penooal  estate  for  his  own 
support  and  the  support  of  the  Colkge; 
and  succeeding  executives  found  the  mar- 
gin between  their  modest  incomes  and  ex- 
penses narrow,  if  not  actually  wanting. 
When  Daniell  Gookin  was  choaen  proba- 
tioner in  1763  and  ordered  forthwith  to 
take  charge  of  a  class,  he  was  granted  "four 
pounds  of  Mr.  Webb's  gift."  And  employees 
of  the  College  not  cooeemed  with  tmidi- 
ing  received  but  small  rewards  for  service, 
if  that  of  the  clock4ceeper  in  1675  is  any 
criterion: 

Ordered  that  to  Aaron  Bordman  (y*  CoUedge 
ftnith)  be  paid  by  yc  CaUcdge  treaBorer  twentie 
shill  for  mending  y*  Clock  &  that  he  be  allowed 
iwclve  ahill  per  annum  for  constant  tending 
■aid  clock  A  keeping  it  in  good  order. 

But  towards  Ac  beginning  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  century  the  pay  for  tutors  and  fel- 
lows particularly  was  raised,  and  it  in- 
crea«ied  fairly  steadily  for  fifty  years.  In 
1698  the  Corporation  voted  that  the  tutors 
be  allowed  £50  each  besides  what  was  due 
from  their  pupils.  In  1712  the  pay  for 
the  senior  fellow  w.is  £80.  for  the  middle 
fellow.  £70,  and  for  the  junior  fellow.  iSO. 
In  1715,  because  of  "the  expenses  of  the 
times**,  £5  was  added  to  tlie  pay  of  eadi 
fellow.  Thb  bonus  was  increased  to  £10 
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additional  in  1718  **hY  reason  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  Value  of  the  Bills  of 
Credit."  Tn  1725  llic  first,  s^'corid.  tliird, 
and  fourth  tutors  received,  respetlively, 
£90,  £80,  £75,  and  £70,  to  which  £10  was 
added  because  of  the  depression  of  the 
value  of  bills  of  credit,  and  another  £10 
for  extr  i  work  performed  during  the  time 
when  the  College  was  without  a  president. 
And  in  1743  the  pay  reached  the  height  of 
£205.  £195,  €190  and  £185  for  the  four 
respective  grades  of  tutors. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  however,  the 
harvest  was  less  golden,  in  1752  the  pay 
for  tutors  was  as  followa:  Fbst  tutor, 
£61.63;  second,  £60.0.0;  third,  £59.6.8; 
fourth,  £58.13.4.  But  the  upward  trend 
soon  began  again.  In  1757,  a  petition  from 
the  tutors  that  they  be  allowed  additional 
pay  resulted  in  a  grant  of  40  shillings  ad- 
ditional to  each  one.  The  following  year 
thev  received  C8  additional  becau<!e  of  the 
greater  number  of  pupils;  in  1759,  £12,  and 
in  1765,  £22.20.0  for  the  same  reasons.  In 
1770  the  pay  became  £80  each,  with  £10 
additional.  And  the  "sallary"  remained 
at  £80  until  about  1776,  allbougb  the  "ad- 
ilitional"  grant  was  eventuallv  increased  to 
£20.  In  1776  the  tutors  received  £100  for 
their  services. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  compare  Ae 
collegiate  position  of  a  tutor  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  with  that 
of  any  College  officer  today.  The  records 
«ften  speak  of  the  **Presidait,  Tutors,  Pro- 
fessors, and  Instructors",  though  there  may 
he  no  design  in  such  order.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  tutors  not  only  gave  in- 
struction to  various  classes,  but  read  the 
Bible  and  prayed  in  **the  Hall**  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President,  and  visited  the 
chambers  of  the  students  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  "and  at  other  times  to  quick- 
en Aem  in  their  business.**  They  were 
generally  required  also  to  be  in  the  Com- 
mons at  all  meals.  With  other  College 
officers,  thev  could  slrikc  and  hit  the  fre-li- 
men;  that  presumably  was  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, beicause  no  others  were  permitted 
to  enforce  discipline  in  that  fashion. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  compare  exactly 


the  rdative  purchasing  power  of  £206  ia 

1713  and  £100  in  1776  with  that  of  sal- 
aries in  dollars  today.  Yet  the  assumption 
that  some  of  the  College  teachers  in  1922 
are  less  well  paid  than  some  of  the  cot- 
responding  teachers  two  hundred  years  ago 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  facts. 

HARVARD  BISHOPS 
The  names  of  tlie  following  Harvard 
men  who  are  Bishops  of  the  P^oteatant 

Episcopal  Church  should  be  added  to  the 

list  previously  published  in  the  BULLETIN: 

Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  1.  Reese,  Grad.  "^i- 
95,  A.B.  (Columbia)  *94,  B.D.  (Epi^. 
Theol.  School,.  Camb.)  *97,  Biahop  Co-  1 
adjutor  of  Southern  Ohio. 

Ht.  Rev.  John  C.  Ward,  '96.  S.T.B.  (Gen. 
Theol.  Sem.,  Y.,)  '99,  Bishop  of  Erie. 
He  was  overseas  during  the  war  and  re- 
ceived the  American  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  British  Military  Medal. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Touret,  '97,  Dv.  '00- 
01,  B.D.  (Episc.  Theol.  School,  Camb.,) 
*03,  Bishop  of  Idaho. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  B.  .Stevens.'07-O8.  B.D. 
(Kpisc.  Theol.  School,  Camb.,)  '10,  A.M. 
(Columbia)  '11,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Los 
Angeles. 

WmNER  OF  DECLAMATION  MEDAL 

R.  E.  Pannier,  ^24,  of  Springfield,  won  the  prae 
offered  by  the  ComitC  FVsBoe-AmMqne  for  Ar 
best  declamation  in  French  at  a  competition  hfM 
in  Knowlea  Hall  in  the  Music  Bailding  on  tk 
eveiring  of  May  2S.  His  ■id>ieet  was  "Fkaaee  aal 

tlic  F.(  rmomio  Rrstnratfon  of  Rti^sia."  R.  K 
Greene,  ocC.,  of  Palouac,  Wash.,  and  J.  M.  Btft 
"24^  of  SloelSiTidge,  received  iMmorshle  antiio 
for  addre#<ve9  on  "France  and  the  Ruropcas 
Spirit"  and  'The  necessity  oi  an  Alliance  be- 
tweeit  France  sad  Polaad,**  respectively. 

Thp  Comlte  France-Amiriquc  of  Paris  est^ 
liahed  a  prize  at  Harvard  in  1918  in  the  form  of 
a  medal  to  he  swarded  to  the  succeuful  contrsi- 
ant  in  an  annual  declamation  in  Frrnrh  to  bf 
linown  as  the  "Concours  oratoire  pour  la  Medaille 
Fraace>Aai<riqne." 

SPEECH  BY  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Upton  Sinclair,  author  of  "The  Jtmgle,"  The 

!tra~-  Clirrk."  and  several  other  books  aad 
noveLs  was  the  guest  of  the  Student  Liheral  Osib 
at  luncheon  last  Monday.  He  spoke  iafocauDy 
on  ^'Fne  Speech  ia  the  GoUegeo." 
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THE  UNION  ANNUAL  DINNER 
Hanfurd  MacNidtT,  "11,  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  was  the 
gueat  of  honor  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Harvard  Union,  hrld  in  the  Reading  Room 
of  the  Union  on  Wednesday  evening.  May 
21.  Professor  Julian  L.  Coolidge  of  the 
Mathematics  Department,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor J.  T.  Murray  of  the  Englidl  Depart* 
ment,  and  Vinton  Chapin,  '23,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  made  short  addresses. 
About  100  students  and  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  present. 

George  Wigglesworth,  '71,  president  of 
the  Union,  presented  the  prizes  awarded  by 
the  Union  for  excellence  in  essay  writing 
and  for  distinction  in  scholarship  and  class 
activities  in  the  freshman  class.  C.  M. 
McCfinn.  1  Grad.,  of  Cambridge  won  the 
lirsl  prize  for  essay  writing  with  his  paper 
entitled  "The  Breadth  of  Time."  M.  A. 
Kister,  Jr.,  ocC.,  of  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  second  prize  with  bk  essay  on  "A  Mod- 
ern .\ovel."  The  four  prizes  for  fresh- 
men whose  scholastic  standing  and  inter- 
est in  class  activities  are  high  were  award- 
ed to  the  following  members  of  that  class: 
H.  T.  Dunker  of  Davenport,  la.;  Mason 
Hammond  of  Nahant;  R.  P.  Howe,  of  New 
York  City;  and  H.  P.  Sharp  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARCHrTECrURE 

The  oomniiltcc  appointed  last  year  by  tht-  Har- 
vard Coqwration  to  draw  up  a  general  plan  for 
the  fntare  fi^nieil  derdflpaaeBt  of  die  Unlveni- 
ty  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  to  its  mem- 
bership of  President  Lowell;  Charles  F.  Adaniat 
IVeanirer  of  the  UniTenitjr;  George  ingftfes* 
worth,  T4,  President  of  the  Board  of  CKerseers; 
and  Henry  Vincent  Hubbard,  V?,  Profeasor  of 
Landscape  Architecture.  Charfes  A.  Coolidge, 
"81,  and  Guy  Lowell,  '92,  Button  architects  who 
were  appointed  to  the  committee  last  year,  will 
continue  as  members. 

The  committee  is  outlining  a  pmcral  plan  to 
cover  the  physical  growtli  of  the  University,  de- 
ddioB  tentathwly  where  to  place  nich  new  Imild- 
ings  and  aiming  to  produce  a  more  homogeneous 
architectural  effect  than  has  been  attained  in  the 
Yard.  Preliminary  sketches  snggeatiBg  various 
pOMible  solutions  of  the  problem  were  submitted 
to  tlie  Board  of  Overseers  at  its  last  meeting  and 
wera  ditcDaeed  with  the  coauailtee  bf  the  Board. 


HARVARD  LODGE  OF  MASONS 
A  new  Masonic  lodge,  "The  Harvard 
Loilge,"  has  been  established  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Masonic  Temple.  Candidates  for  de> 
grees  in  this  lodge  must  be  men  connected 
with  Harvard  University  as  officers,  instructors, 
students,  or  employees.  The  officers  of  the 
lodge  in:  Guy  H.  Wolliday.  '89,  W31.;  M.  G. 
Roberts,  -2.3,  S.W.;  Jess  H.  Jackson.  J.W.;  Edwin 
A.  Shaw,  Ph.D.  '18,  treasurer;  J.  E.  Bagley,  Sp., 
secretary;  Prof essor  Kirsopp  Lake,  chaplain;  W. 
\  Hosmcr,  *18,  instruc  tion  marshal ;  D.  B.  Baker, 
08,  SJ).;  F.  A.  Hamilton,  M.D.  06,  J.D.;  E. 
S.  Russell.  19,  S,5.;  A.  A.  Sdiaefer,  *06.  JS.; 
D.  W.  Wainhouse,  '21.  IS.;  C  A.  Young,  organ- 
ist; A.  H.  Conant,  tyler.  Ibe  lodge  was  organ- 
ised at  the  snggestlon  of  Oeorge  B.  Coleeworthy, 
"Ol,  district  deputy  grand  master  for  the  Second 
Masonic  District,  who  was  the  special  guest  at 
Ae  anniial  neeiiag  of  the  Harvard  Masonic  CId» 
last  noath. 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH 

Srveral  fello wsliips,  each  carrying  a  salary  of 
91,200,  will  be  available  at  the  new  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  for  the  year  1922-23. 
These  fellowships  will  be  awanltd  to  persons 
qualified  to  take  up  work  in  any  of  the  medical 
scienees  bearing  upon  public  health,  in  vital  sta- 
tistics, or  in  the  more  directly  practical  divisions 
of  public  beakh  work.  Applications  must  be  sent 
by  August  1  lo  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 

GLEE  CLUB  OFFICERS 
Tlie  Harvard  Glee  Club  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing nffir*  for  1922-23:  President,  C.  D.  WWd- 
den,  2.*,  of  Lowell;  vice-president,  Oliver  Cope, 
'23,  of  Geruiantown,  Pa.;  secretary,  B.  S.  Cogan, 
^23,  of  Stoneham;  treasurer,  Alexander  Maduqr- 
Smith,  '24,  of  Washington,  Conn.;  assistant  man- 
ager, Dallas  Blair-Smith,  '24,  of  Lnglewood,  N. 
J.;  librarian,  A.  M.  SbeiriU.  '2S,  of  Pfaaladelphia. 

CALENDAR 
Saivrday,  June  3. 
Ra-..-J)all.  Harvard  vs.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Soldiers  Field. 

StTNDAY,  JVNC  4. 
Appleton  Chapel  Seridce»  II  A.  M-.  preacher, 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Foedidc,  DJ)^  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y. 

^'Ki)Nk>i)vv,  Jim:  7. 
Baseiball,   Harvard  vs.   Rhode   Island  State, 
Soldiers  Field. 

Satitrd-ay.  Jv>r.  10. 
Baseball,  Harvard  vs.  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester. 
Sunday,  June  II. 

.\ppleton  Cllap(^I  Service,  11  \.  M.,  preacher. 
Rev.  Professor  George  W.  Richards,  German 
Reform  Seminary,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Alnnmi  Aaioaiition  att  nqneit  iriU       tfw  addraiM*  of  Harvard 


73— William  Thomas,  LLB.  76,  of  the  &rm  of 
ThoBW*,  Beedy  9t  LaaaBaa.  auataeya-at-law,  lus 

moved  his  of!icf>  to  the  elcvenlfc  foor  of  the  Cal- 
if orniawCommercial  Union  BnildiaK,  315  Mont- 
gomery St,  San  Franetaca,  CaL 

•Si— On  May  25  Rome  G.  Brown  addressed  the 
atudents  of  the  School  of  JournaliiB  aC  the  Uni- 
vanity  af  MtaMori,  at  Colmiibia,  «n  *'Soaie 
Painta  of  the  Law  of  the  Press.'*  His  address 
was  printed  in  the  May  17th  issue  of  the  Editor 
&  Publisher,  New  York.  Also  on  May  25,  Brown 
spoke  to  the  students  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  on  "The  Golden  Rule  as 
a  Legal  Maxim  of  Modem  Law."  Bnnm  con- 
tributed to  dia  May  nnmbar  of  the  Minnesota 
Law  Review  an  article  on  "J>ome  Applications 
of  the  Rules  of  Legal  Ethics,"  which  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

'86 — Charles  L.  Harrison  is  president  of  thp 
Cincinnati  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  which  is 
about  to  begin  the  construcion  of  a  warehouse 
with  about  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  stoiafB  and 
6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  dry  storage. 

1l9^a>weU  A.  Kilvert*s  addraaa  k  Oviedo, 
Fla. 

'90— Professor  WUliam  N.  Bates.  A3i.  '91, 
PhJ).  '98,  is  president  of  the  Phi  BeU  Kappa 
Society  of  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Penn«rylvanla. 

"92 — The  business  address  of  John  Harsen 
Rhoades  is  27  WilUam  St,  New  York  City. 

'94 — C.  Lewis  Lawrence's  addreM  ia  4707  Watt 
17th  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

*98— FVederick  T.  Case,  LLB.  H>1,  has  moved 
his  office  from  80  Maiden  Lane  to  52  William 
St.,  New  York  City,  where  he  will  continue  the 
general  practice  of  the  law. 

'99— Donald  Gordon'a  address  is  Sauth  Lincoln, 
Maas. 

tJO — William  Phillips  took  office  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  26.  1922. 

'01— Arthur  O.  Higney  is  at  tiie  New  MexicO 
Military  Institute,  Roswell,  N. 

'01— Clifton  F.  Leatheibee'a  addreso  ia  100 
Prince  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

'01 — Arthur  Sachs's  address  is  30  Pine  St.,  New 
York  City. 

"02  Ernest  Bembaum,  A.M.  'O-S,  Ph.D.  '07.  is 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  is  giving  there  graduate  courses  in  English 

literature. 

'02— aichard  H.  Bland,  LLB.  05,  ia  Tice-presi- 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  United  States  Fidelity 

&  (Guaranty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

02— Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  A.M.   07,  President 


of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  gitiog  a 
thai  institution  a  coarse  on  *niia  Hiatoiy  ef  tk 

Paci6c  Ocean." 

'03— John  P.  Hogan,  S.B.  04,  is  a  direeur  tf 
the  American  Society  of  Ovfl  Btgiiwieta  aid  iM 

vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Americsa  MS- 
tary  Engineers.  He  is  also  a  member  of  theO** 
niltea  on  Miliury  Affaire  of  the  Fedcnarf  & 
gineering  Council. 

"03— A  daughter,  Mary  BeUe  Wright  bn 
May  7,  to  Cushing  F.  Wright  and  Margaret  .\aei 
Wright. 

'O^The  address  of  Stanley  T.  Bosh  is  Benr 
ly  Farms,  Mass. 

'04— John  deRaismes  Storey,  LL.B.  W,  hu 
moved  his  law  ofica  to  5S  Llwerty  St,  Mcv  Y«k 

City. 

'04— The  address  of  Odin  C  Mackay  is  io  em 
of  the  Boston  Terminal  RefrigeratiaK  Ca«  ZM 
Summer  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

'04— Robert  E.  MarshaU,  A.B.  (Daitmenlh)  K 
Grad.  (Gen.  T?ieol.  Sem.,  N.  Y.)  10.  is  ndv 
of  St  Matthew's  Church,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

'04-^fonjamia  IL  M aynanPa  addiew  is  P.  Ol 
Box  25,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

AJl  X)^nichard  M.  Gummare,  FhJlL  V, 
has  been  dected  a  metiAei    of  the  flnea> 

live    committee    of    the  Private    School  Hesl- 
masters'  Association  (or  1922;  he  is  also  a  mm- 
be?  of  the  executive  committee  of  liie  ABsriBss 
Philological  Association.    Gummere  is  tlie  la- 
tbor  of  "Seneca  the  PhiiloeoiMicr,''  in  a  khs  ea- 
titled  **Oar  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome,"  pt^lisb- 
ed  by  the  ManAall  Jones  Co.  of  Boston.  Gob- 
mere  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Haverfori 
Township  of  Public  Sdiool  Directors  since 
ember,  1921. 

'05— William  G.  Perry,  architect,  has  ■owd 
his  office  from  19  Congress  St.  to  177  State  St 
Boston. 

06— The  address  of  E.  Catlin,  Jr,  IS  4M  Ar- 
cade Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W— Theodore  S.  Farrelly  is  in  the  gmertl  is- 
surance  brokerage  bosinesa  at  2S  Cedar  St,  Xi* 

York  City. 

\y7— Helen  Margaret  Gile,  wife  of  Philip  L 
Gile.  died  suddenly  at  Washington,  D.  C  May  R. 
from  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mrs.  Gile  is  ur- 
vived  by  her  husband  and  two  yaaag  aona,  WSif 
L.  Gilo,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Gile. 
X)7— tiennatm  Hagedom  is  in  Europe, 
107— 4^1aad  Harrison  todc  oCea  as  Aawi* 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  Washingtea,  Dl  C,  AptQ 
4^  1922. 
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*07 — Junes  J.  MdCarty,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
pediatrician  at  the  John  B.  Murphy  Hospital  and 
alao  at  the  Chiidrens'  Memorial  Hospital,  Chi- 
dca  Hi«addnMbS400SlMridui  Ro«i.€hk». 
1^ 

X)T— Charles  £.  Nichols's  address  is  57  Han- 
csdc  Sl,  Atibamdale,  Mass. 

"07 — ^Frank  C.  Tcnney  has  been  promoted  to 
major.  Coast  Artillery  Section,  Oflioers  Reserve 
Corps,  sad  udgBad  to  tho  88th  DifiiioB  OigMi* 
ized  ResfTvrs.  His  addreM  it  2709  EuC  Snparior 
St^  Duluth,  Minn. 

V7— Olher  C.  Wagstaff  is  in  chane  of  a  new 
uptown  ofBce  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Co^  at  Paik 
Ave.  and  4Bth  St,  Htm  York  City. 

117— A  daoghter,  Margaret  Rvtheifond  White, 
was  Iwm,  Blarch  4,  to  John  C.  White,  Law  '07- 
09,  and  Elisabeth  (Moffat)  White.  White  is  Sec- 
rrtary  of  dw  U.  S.  Legation,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

W— The  address  of  C.  C.  Bates  is  1230  Jade- 
«on  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

yjS — Lawrence  G.  Miller  was  married  at  Bos* 
Ton,  May  26,  to  Miss  Florence  Irent"  Chandler. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MUIer  wiU  live  at  20A  Piescott 
St.,  Cambridge. 

'09 — Francis  P.  Farquhar  has  opened  an  office 
the  American  National  Bank  Building,  485 
CaJdforma  St,  Cal.,  for  the  practice  of  public  ac- 
ssoBtiiis.  H«  is  a  aendier  of  the  Amriean  In- 
•titute  of  Accountants  and  the  National  Aasoo> 
ution  of  Cost  Accountants. 

W — ^L.  M.  Nieliols  was  aurried,  August  IS, 
1921,  to  Miss  Josephine  M.  French  of  StrathaTn, 
N.  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  iNichols  have  recently  re- 
tamed  from  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  Samoat  AoaifaBa, 
Nf-vr  Zealand,  Rarotonga,  Tahiti,  Southern  Cal* 
iforaia,  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 

lO-Naliiaa  S.  Davis,  3d,  M.D.  (Rush  Med. 
Coll..  ni.)  13,  has  moved  his  oRicc  to  952  Nofdi 
Midiifan  Ave.,  earner  of  Oak  St,  Chicago. 

10— The  addnsa  of  Charles  F.  Morse,  Jr..  is 
in  care  of  the  Gfinnell  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 

'10 — ^The  engagement  of  Jewitt  B.  Newton  to 
Miss  Dorothy  H.  Barnes  of  Cohassct  has  been 
innounced.  Newton's  address  ia  Passaic  Colteil 
Mil!«.  N<*w  Bedford,  Mass. 

10 — Carl  R.  Safford's  address  is  65  Thames 
St.,  Groton.  Conn. 

'11 — 'Paul  C.  Squire,  formerly  American  Consul 
tt  Dunkirk  CNord),  France,  has  been  detailed 
tnaporarily  to  La  RocheHe,  flraaeek  Squire 
■with  his  family  made  the  trip  from  Dunkirk  to  La 
Rochelle  by  automobile  via  Amiens,  Paris,  Char- 
tret.  Tours,  the  Chateau  Region  ef  the  Loire,  a 
diitanee  of  abotit  SOO  miles.  TIr  expects  to  re* 
■am  at  La  Rochelle  until  September. 

*12— Henry  Rolfanan  is  f»resident  of  Henry  Bo1l> 
man.  Inc.,  dislriliutors  of  motion  pictures.  His 
basinets  address  is  67  W.  44th  St,  New  York  City. 

12— H.  Towner  Deane*s  address  is  715  Barry 
Ave,  (SricagOb  III. 


12 — Frank  R.  Hancock  is  teaching  music  and 
French  at  the  Polytechnic  Preparatory  Country 
Day  School,  Dyker  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His 
home  addreso  is  247  82nd  St,  Brooklyn. 

12 —  Montgomer>'  L.  Hart  has  opened  offices  at 
450  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  as  American 
selling  agent  for  George  Gray  A  Sons,  linen 
manufacturers,  Glen  Anne,  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land. Since  graduation  Hart  has  been  connected 
with  the  Fairehild  OrgairisatioB,  poblisheit  of 
trade  papers  in  the  textile  and  needle  trades. 
Since  his  discbarge  from  the  army  be  has  been  ad- 
vertidiig  manager  of  Women's  0Var,  one  of  the 
Fairohild  piAlirations. 

*12-4;erard  C.  Henderson's  address  is  2908  N 
St  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'12— Bertrand  E.  Roberts,  M.D.  '16,  is  in  the 
State  Department  of  Healtli,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

S.T3.  12— The  address  of  Percy  E.  Thomas  is 
Lowell,  Mass. 

13 —  ^Alfred  C.  Berolxheimer  was  married  at  the 
Ritz-Carllon,  New  York  City,  May  4,  to  Miss 
Madeleine  Rossin. 

'l.'i  Hohert  T.  Kmery's  address  is  in  care  of 
Allerton  House,  143  E.  39th  .St.,  New  York  City. 
His  permanent  address  is  in  care  of  C.  S.  McDon* 
aid,  714  Hammond  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'13 — The  engagement  of  Alexander  I.  Hender- 
son, LLB.  16t  to  Miss  Priscilla  A.  Bartlett  of 
New  York  City  has  been  announced. 

A.M.  13— Charles  Wadsworth,  3d,  is  on  the 
eifitorial  staff  of  CAeaiicaf  mid  Ueuttur^e^  Bn^ 
gineerini:,  with  ofBees  at  KMi  Avo.  and  S6th  St, 
New  York  City. 

14— Alden  S.  Cook*s  address  is  Meadville  The- 
ological School,  Meadville,  Pa. 

14 — William  L.  Fox  is  a  member  ol  the  law 
firm  of  Johnson,  Gilkyson  &  Freeman,  1211  Chest* 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LL.B.  '14— Herbert  F,  Goodrich,  A.  B.  (Carle- 
ton,  Minn.)  '11,  of  the  Iowa  Law  School,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Univer* 
slty  of  Michigan.  Goodrich  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Minnesota  for  a  time,  became  an  in- 
structor in  die  Iowa  Law  School,  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  1919,  and  booame  Acting 
Dean  in  1921. 

*15--P1ii1ip  Bamet*s  address  is  317  Olympla 
Building.  Ne'w  Bedford,  M.t»h. 

'IS— The  address  of  William  H.  aaillin.  Jr.,  is 
S31  Concord  Ave.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

'IS — Thomas  M.  Gallic  has  been  electr  il  •;<>c- 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Jute  and  (Cotton  Bag  Man- 
ufacturers* Association.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
Riegel  Sack  Co.,  8  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

16 —  ^R.  Henry  Norweb  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  First  Secretary  of  Embassy,  U.  S. 
Diplomatic  Service,  and  assigned  to  the  Division 
of  Western  Flurope,  Department  of  State. 

17 —  ^Joshua  Baker,  Jr.,  was  msrried  at  Christ 
Church.  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  May  6v  to  Miss  Theo- 
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dora  Maldaur.  Bakf-r";;  address  is  20  Rowwood 
Place,  EHzabelh,  N.  J. 

'17— (:  Byron  BlaisdcU  is  an  interne  ill  the 
Hartford  Hospital.  Hartford,  Conn. 

'17-Ceorge  W.  Cobb.  Jr ,  is  with  the  Wettfield 
River  Paper  Co.,  Russell,  Mass. 

'17— Captain  Rjdnrd  Z.  Crane  ii  Ainlltnt 
Professor  of  M'iliUry  Science  and  Tactics  at  the 
University  of  Wiscoftsin.  Uia  address  is  1918 
Vvles  St.,  Madison.  Wis. 

17— Clayton  L.  Hendenon*B  addresa  it  238 
Chestnut  Su,  West  iNewton,  Mus. 

^20— Wltliani  A.  Denker  Is  with  the  Standard 

Oil  Co.  of  New  Yiirk  Ht  ir-~  hram  !i  in 


Tiirki 


After  one  month  in  Constantinople  and  eleven 
months  in  Tripoli,  Syria,  he  was  tranrferred  to 

his  pn  scnl  location.  Has  address  is  in  rare  of 
the  iHandard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Mersina,  Cilicia, 
Turkey. 

OBITUARIES 

M.D.  "57— 'David  Pollabo  Flandebs.  Died  at 
Belfast,  Me.,  July  9.  1920. 

Law  '58-59— Joseph  Bryan  Cummim..  A  B. 
(Franldin,  Ga.)  '54.  Died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May 
IS.  1922. 

Med  "62  63-  FosTK.R  Thayer.  A.B.  (Colum- 
bia) 62,  A.M.  (ibid.)  '66,  MJ).  (Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Med.  Coll.,  now  ^.  Y.  Univ.)  '66  Died  at 
Riverhead.  N.  Y,.  May  17.  1917. 

M.D.  '65 — ^Benjamin  Auuison  Sawyer.  Died 
at  Bradford,  Mass..  May  2B,  1920. 

LI-.R.  *68 — Ci.AHK  Batks  Montcomkhy,  A.B. 
(Miami,  0.)  '65,  A.M.  Ubid.)  '68.  Died  at 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  June,  1920. 

"70— Cahdivf.r  Ti.kch  ATcCandi.f^s.  Died 
at  Pelham  .Manor,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1922.-41e 
left  College  in  his  sophomore  year  and  en- 
tered till-  "fficr  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co., 
steel    manufacturers,   in    Pittsburgh,    Pa.  In 


1869  He  Wame  private  seenUrf  to  Aadmr 

Carnegie,  and  was  admitted  to  the  firm  ia 
1876.  A  few  years  later  his  health  failed  and 
he  found  it  neeesavy  to  give  up  active  vork. 
From  1886  to  1916  he  made  hi*  home  ir 
Baden-Baden,  Germany.  During  the  last  si\ 
yean  Im  livdl  fai  Ptelluun  Uanar. 

Med.  TD.7I— «liri  s  Woodward  Gwom.  Died 
at  StufMie.  MMa.,  May  17.  1921. 

m-JEMmm  BovoKN  Cour.  Died  at  Jay, 
Mr..  March  19.  1922. 

A..M.  (Hon. I  oo—HucB  HntRY  Hanica,  LLD. 
(Wahash,  Ind.)  '00.  Died  at  ladianupoli^  hi, 
October  .31.  1920. 

'01— Charlks  Henry  Wyman.  Died  at  Denw, 
Colo.,  .August  30.  I91S. 

Law  '02-04 -Nathaniel  WmTK  Hobbs,  PhB 
(Yalet  "97.    Died  at  Concord,  N.  H..  Augu*!  1 

vm. 

Grad.  01-08— Henry  Martyn  Hoyt,  Jt, 
A.B.  (Yale)  07.  Died  at  New  Yoric  Gtr, 
August  2.=i.  1920. 

A.M.  '09— iHanforo  Wisneb  Edson.  A.& 
(Williams)  '90— Died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Deeaa- 
her  26.  1921. 

'11— Frankum  Lambert  Hunt,  Jb.  IM 
at  Marshfield,  Masa.,  May  19.  1922.— He  m 
treasurer  of  tlir-  Purity  Coofeelioiiery  Co^  of 
Boston.  He  was  formerly  the  New  Englsixl 
aicent  for  the  Ghibe  Thread  Milla  Divisioo  of 

the  New  England  Cotton  Yam  Co.  He  h  mt- 
vived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Louimt  Vii- 
kup,  and  a  son.  Us  mother  and  lailier,  a  bi»> 

ther.  and  two  sisters. 

'18 — 'Davio  Tkaitma.n  S<;hw  \rtz.  Died  al  .Nf* 
Orieana,  La.,  May  S,  1922.— H^-  was  in  huaDS 

with  Srliwartz  Brothers,  Ltd.,  in  \-  w  Orlrjr> 
'22- -Milton  Genensky.    Died  at  Brwkli'  i 

Mass.,  November  19.  1920. 
'22— AU.EN  Manvel  Wrbnv.    Died  at  Ch- 

cago,  HI..  June  13,  1920. 
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J,  Breokt  AtkinioB,  '17,  Anulau  Edifr. 


Joba  U.  Merrill,  'S9,  EdUtr. 


Robert  Hboi,  'co,  Advtrtiiinf  M*u(r 


WNkty  Sanaa  <b*  C«llef«  year  (Km  OcMbarto  Jaljr)  kr  tiw  HaiwiS  ■■Umiii,  lac,  for  tlw  Hai*ai<S  Alami 
roBUCATioM  OvncB,  |o  Statb  St.,  aosToii,  Mass.         llsnoBiAL  Omca,  il  Pumwom  Sr.,  Cawaafoa,  mtak 
Kmurti  mt  9*tm4  CUn  itf«ft«r,  Ouattt  f,  torn,  mt  lft«  tm-4)§**  «t  JlWlM,  M«M.,  mmdwr  (A*  Atl  tf  Mmrth  J,  ifM* 

Aonoal  Subici:pi:on,  Single  Copici,  11  Centi;  forei(o  pottiKC,  40  crntt  1  rear.  Ilenittanec  fhould  be  made  br  repitr-t< 
letter,  or  bjr  cbcck  or  postal  order  to  tbe  order  of  lite  Harrard  BuUctiB,  lac.  A  rabicribcr  who  witbe*  to  ducoatlnue  bit  nbtcn^M 
■ka«U  give  aMic*  to  that  aMiei  kafen  ha  aspintioBt  MhanriM  it  will  be        ad  that  ha  viikaa  it  toc«Mia«a. 


emoSIIS  AM*  OmMTMS  OP  Tnb  Hsnvana  aWMBTIM.  IKS. 
Nenry  M.  WlUiami,  ts,  frtiUmt.  U.  A.  n«Walfc  Hmrc,  'I?. 

WIttlaillT.  Bcid,Jr.,'ei,r'«Milr«r.  Jobn  D.  Merrill. -S9. 

J.  W.  D.  SeraMMT.'iy,  Cl«rJ.  Cbirlct  Jickion,  'a|. 

C.  Caok  Kimball,W 


Jakm  W.  ■allMrft.lH. 
|«aa  Kichirtiai,1<. 
Rohm  P.  Dwcaa.'n. 


Orricent  «ro  Oiaaoroita  op  tmi  Makvaiid  Alumni  AaooeiATion 

Willitm  C  Boydea,  'S6,  Prtildtitl  ^Ctietgo.  PranklinS.  Bitlin(i,'ls,  WoodMock.Vt.  Langdoo  r.  Marrln,        Nev  York 


Wellington  Weill. '90,  fltt-frtitdtni  .Boiton.  J.  L.  Lewet,  Pb.D.  'o; ,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  R.  Martin, '91,  l'Ut-rrnid»»t ,  New  York.  John  D.  Merrill,  "Sq.  Cambridge. 
WlBiaa  T.  Raid,  Jr., '01,  Tr*aiMr«r,  BroekliBc.       Joaeph  W.  Lund, '90,  Boaton. 
J.W.D.StyM«r'i7,eM«r«l««M>tMrr*€aaihfWcc.  Wclhagloa  WcUa, '90,BaMoa. 

Jercaiab  Staitb,  Jr.,  '91, CambrMgc. 

I.  M.  Owawaa,  *«»,St.  LMria. 


John  W  .  P rentiaa , ' vS ,  New  Vofl. 
Nnhinirl  P.  Afcr,  '00,  Bo«to>. 
bamacl  S.  Dniry ,  '01  Coacord.N-  R. 
WUilaai  T.  Reia,  Jr..'oi,Bt«aMfc 
Rickaid  l>cfbT,  'o|.  New  Tw*. 
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News  and  Views 

One  of  die  moat  interesting 
Btitli!ir^     articlfs  in  the  series  that  Mr. 

John  Palmer  Gavit  has  been 
writing  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
about  the  colleges  is  that  describing  the 
system  of  personal  ratings  that  is  in  effect 
at  Dartmouth.  Although  there,  as  at 
Harvard,  attainment  of  a  degree  is  de- 
pendent solely  on  adu^arship,  the  instruc- 
tors are  required  to  grade  each  student 
who  comes  under  them  upon  his  persttnal 
(|iiaiities.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  stu- 
dent is  permitted  to  examine  his  personal 
ratings — not  those  of  his  friend  or  his 
enemy — and  to  see  himself  as  others  see 
him. 

The  ratings  take  into  account — 1,  intel- 
ligence: ability  to  grasp  a  situation,  alert- 
ness tif  mind;  2.  forcefulness:  personal 
force,  initiative,  assurance,  decisiveness; 

3,  reliability:  eiddences  of  solid  diarader, 
dependability,  sense  of  responnbility,  per- 
severance, attentivenesa,  and  punctuality; 

4,  personality:  bearing,  neatness,  courtesy, 
and  acceptability.  On  each  of  these  four 
points  students  are  graded  A,  B,  C,  D, 
or  K, 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  many  a  student 
derives  more  benefit  from  the  criticism  of 
himself  as  expressed  in  the  grades  of  his 
personal  rating  than  from  the  criticism  of 
his  work  as  expressed  in  scholastic  grades. 
We  should  be  glad  to  sec  the  Dartmouth 
idea  of  personal  rating  tried  at  Harvard. 


It  would  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  the 
Appointment  Oflke,  if  not  by  the  teadi- 
ing  staff;  the  students  would  prdiably  be 
suspicious  of  it,  but  we  feel  sure  at  the 
same  time  they  vrould  take  a  keen  interest 
in  ii. 

There  are,  of  course,  objections  to  be 
raised;  no  professor  would  care  to  have 
to  discuss  a  student's  personality  with 
him,  and  with  some  students  it  would  be 

difficult  to  avoid  such  discusrion.  Bat 
most  students  would  receive  a  wound  to 
their  amour  propre  philosophically,  so 
long  as  the  blow  did  not  injure  their  col- 
lege standing. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Govit  that 
the  students  diould  compile  and  file  pef* 
sonal  ratings  of  the  instructors  has  some 
merit.  But  when  a  new  scheme  is  tried 
out  in  a  college,  the  student  body  and  not 
the  teaching  staff  is  sure  to  be  the  dog. 
•  •  • 
The  dedleation  of  a  mural 

l!^lr69.  "*  Appleton  Chapel 

last  week  to  the  memory  of 
Warren  A.  Locke,  *69,  was  an  occasion  of 

more  than  common  significance.  The 
spirit  of  it  was  admirably  embodied  in  the 
brief  address  of  his  classmate.  Professor 
F.  G.  Peabody,  whidi  b  |Mrinted  on  a  later 
page  of  this  issue.  It  will  recall  to  many 
readers  of  the  Bulletin,  contemporaries 

of  Mr.  Lo(  kc  cither  In  age  or  in  college  as- 
sociation, the  debt  under  which  a  man  of 
his  nature  and  gift  can  lay  an  entire  aca- 
demic  generation   through   the   art  of 
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music.  To  a  utiique  degree  Mr.  Locke  did 
this  very  thing. 

In  our  joufnal  of  the  almnni  it  is  well 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  senrices 
which  he  rendered,  in  musical  production, 
to  the  whole  body  of  Harvard  graduates, 
to  many  of  whom,  whether  as  «inpers  or  as 
hearers,  Harvard  musir  lui;*  meant  much 
more  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  Glee  Club 
and  choir  of  their  undergraduate  days. 
With  Geoige  L.  Osgood,  '66,  Mr.  Locke 
was  coniirector  of  die  mnsio  produced  at 
the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  College  in 
1886.  In  I9(J6  lie  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  music  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Medical  School  buildings;  in  1909 
he  performed  the  same  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  choral  muaie  at  the  inangura« 
ti«Hi  of  President  Lowell.  In  the  chorus 
brought  together  for  that  occasion  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Chorus  had  its  origin. 
Under  Mr.  Locke's  conductorship  through 
the  earlier  of  its  thirteen  years  of  exis- 
tence, the  Chorus  was  established  on  a 
basis  which  now  bears  all  the  marks  of 
permanence.  Since  his  retirement  it  has 
had  two  other  conductors,  each  of  whom 
has  contributed  to  its  musical  excellence, 
with  the  result  that  on  Class  Day  and 
Commencement  of  last  year,  and  at  the 
recent  concerts  of  the  Chorus  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston,  the  Chorus  acquitted 
itsdf  in  a  manner  that  clearly  defined  its 
place  as  an  organisation  of  real  impor* 
tanoe  to  choral  music  within  the  radius  of 
its  influence. 

In  so  far  as  the  amateur  and  the  pro- 
fessional may  be  compared,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that,  even  as  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  sprang  from 
the  ccMioerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  As> 
sodation,  a  noble,  permanent  chorus  of 
men  will  grow  out  of  this  modest  organi- 
zatinn  of  Harvard  alumni. 

\\  itli  anv  iMir\)  cunsuniination  the  name 
of  Warren  A.  Locke  must  be  gratclully 
associated. 


Mora  About  Perhaps  the  most  common  gen- 

R^"^^itfflm-   ^^^^  criticism  made  of  college 
education  in  America  is  dnl 
the  instruction  is  not  practical.  TluMe 
who  employ  college  men  fresh  from  their 

studies  complain  that  such  young  men  are 
less  well  fitted  for  business  than  those  who 
went  to  work  as  soon  as  their  secondan 
schooling  was  over.  That  complaint,  and 
the  college  man's  bromidic  retort,  are  both 
familiar  and  truthfuL  We  do  not  propose 
to  wave  any  pedagogical  bloody  ihicti 
here,  nor  to  expostulate  upon  the  nobility 
of  pure  learning, — upon  those  shabby,  ear- 
nest fellows  who  bravely  carry  the  torch 
of  s<  hdlarship  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  like  Socrates  ask  no  reward.  For 
modem  society  r^ards  dieir  services  at 
practical,  and  upon  the  individual  depcndi 
the  reward. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  however 
vital  this  debate  (or  is  it  a  petty  squab- 
ble?) may  be  to  the  world  of  the  present 
day,  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  As  far 
back  as  IbU,  Henry  Thoreau,  of  the  Har- 
vard College  class  of  1837,  one  of  the  kng 
list  of  Hollis  Hall  notables,  complained 
that  collegiate  life  was  too  remote  from  the 
world  of  every-day  living.  Of  college  ats* 
dents  he  said:  "I  mean  that  they  should 
not  play  life,  or  study  it  merely,  while  the 
community  supports  them  at  this  af» 
sive  game,  but  earnestly  Uve  it  from  bcgn* 
ning  to  end.'*  *'Even  the  poor  studeHi 
studies  and  is  taught  only  political  econo- 
my, while  that  economy  of  living  which  is 
synonymous  with  philosophy  is  not  even 
sincerely  professed  in  our  colleges.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  he  is  reeding 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Say,  he  nm 
his  father  into  debt  irretrievably.**  Is- 
stead  of  paying  contractors  to  build  the 
college  dormitories  would  it  not  be  better, 
Thoreau  asked,  for  the  students  to  do  the 
work  themselves?  Which  would  kno* 
more  about  metals  at  the  end  of  a  montli? 
he  inquired:  the  boy  who  had  studied  met* 
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tliurgy  or  the  boy  who  had  owned  a  jade- 
knife  throughout  ithat  period?  Rhetor- 
ical  questions  demand  an  obvious  answer, 
Imt  sorely  here  is  one  which  may  excite 

contrary  views. 

Thoreau's  life  somotimfs  seemed  a  pro- 
lotiprd  paradox.  And  in  view  of  his  asser- 
fi<tn>  about  |)raclical  teaching,  it  may  be 
noted  that  few  students  at  "Cambridge  Col- 
lege*' ever  carried  away  so  much  pure 
learning  as  he  did.  Euripides,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Virgil,  Pindar,  and  countless 
Hindu  mystics  sprinkle  every  page  of  his 
writing;  he  was  on  more  familiar  terms 
with  their  writings  than  with  the  worlcs  of 
his  fontemporaries.  And  such  accomplish- 
nu'nts,  rare  in  these  prajimatie  days,  did 
not  make  him  the  less  skillful  as  a  survey- 
or, a  carpenter,  and  a  manufacturer  of 
lead  pencils.  Indeed,  considering  the  por> 
tlona  of  his  college  training  whidi  stuck  by 
him  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  whldi 
in.  a  measure  determined  the  nature  of  his 
present  fame,  he  had  little  to  complain  of 
in  his  four  years  at  Harvard  College.  He 
did  not  find  the  ideal  and  tlie  sperulativc 
oppiisrd  to  the  practical,  as  they  are  in  the 
dictionary.  Even  in  the  stubbornly  prac- 
tical  world  of  business  the  speculative  has 
its  own  sweet  uses. 

•    •  • 

This  is  the  open  season 

WMtaBiiiLi^  educational  cata* 

logues,    pamphlets,  an- 

nounc-ements.  and  prospectuses.  Schools 
and  ctdlepcs  spend  larfrc  sums  of  money 
on  these  puhlications,  and  what  part  of  it 
is  sheer  waste  no  one  can  tell. 

There  is  the  catalogue  duit  contains 
designedly  seductive  pictures  of  buildings, 
lawns,  playing  fields,  and  groups  of  stu- 
dents. It  usually  includes  an  elaborate 
list  of  the  faculty,  each  with  his  degrees 
and  former  offices  set  forth  in  full.  It  is 
not  in  the  true  sense  a  catalopue  at  all, 
liiit  an  advert isinp  booklet.  The  picture 
of  the  "campus''  is  not  unlikely  to  deserve 


the  diaracterisation  bestowed  by  Dean 
Briggs  on  a  picture  of  the  Harvard  Yard 
in  the  glory  of  its  anmnt  elms.  Looking 
from  die  denuded  Yard,  just  aftor  the 
great  trees  had  gone,  to  the  pk^nre  of  die 
Yaid  as  it  was.  Dean  Briggs  sighed  and 
remarked.  "Mendaciously  umbrageous!" 

There  is  tli  *  catalogue  that  is  not  in  the 
least  mendacious,  but  so  complicated  and 
elaborate  that  no  one  can  get  from  it  a 
clear  notion  of  the  general  organisation 
of  the  institution  or  what  it  is  about. 
Rules  and  regulations  occupy  the  chief 
place  in  It,  some  of  them  of  no  immediate 
interest  to  the  prospective  student.  The 
reader  wades  through  pages  to  find  what 
he  is  looking  for,  and  then  gives  it  up  and 
writes  to  the  Dean. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  the  really  dig* 
nified  and  effective  catalogue,  whidi  sets 
forth  briefly  and  clearly  the  aims,  re- 
sources, and  offerings  of  the  institution 
and  gives  the  information  essential  for 
students  who  intend  to  go  to  a  school  of 
that  kind  and  hence  desire  to  know  wh^t 
they  can  pet  and  what  will  be  expected  of 
them  in  several  different  places.  The 
pamphlet  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  the  good  type  of  cata- 
logue. The  architecture  of  the  School 
(educational,  not'  physical)  is  made  to 
stand  out  in  relief,  and  die  main  lines  of 
work  for  the  various  groups  of  Students 
received  by  tlie  School  are  explained 
simply  but  with  admiral)le  clearness.  By 
no  means  all  of  the  Harvard  publications 
deserve  such  commendation. 

The  best  of  catalogues,  however,  is  like- 
ly to  find  its  way  into  the  waste-basket 
when  it  is  sent  out  broadcast  It  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  use  a  catalogue  eco- 
nomically as  a  means  publicity  on  the 
one  hand  and  as  a  source  of  information 
for  students  on  the  other.  Will  some 
pnMicitv  man  among  the  alumni  tell  what 
is  needed  for  legitimate  advertising  ? 
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Wanted:    ^'College  Characters!^' 

Br  Samijii.  F.  Baicbkuo,  *9i 


WHAT  lias  become  of  all  tlie  "collie 
characters**?  Is  the  modem  uni* 
versity  to  lose  the  8pi<  y  and  in- 
dividual flavor  it  has  maintained  in  tlie 
past  from  a  long  series  of  quaint  and  en- 
tertaining satellites  either  officially  center- 
ed there  or  gravitating  thither  on  their 
own  account?  The  traditions  of  Harvard 
would  indeed  be  poorer  if  all  the  oddities 
who  have  clustered  round  it  for  well-nigh 
three  oentnries  had  never  existed,  and 
there  was  nodiing  to  look  back  upon  save 
a  dreary  perspective  of  figures  oorxectly 
conventional  and  insufferably  comiiMm* 
place. 

Happily  the  facts  have  been  far  odier< 
wise;  Of  old,  indeed,  such  a  flat  horison 
to  the  collie  world  would  have  been  next 
to  impossible,  for  characters  swarmed  in 
all  walks  of  life.  The  small  and  scattered 
population,  the  difficulties  of  intncom* 
munication,  the  sturdy  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  the  absence  of  arti- 
ficial standards  of  deportment,  and  the 
manifold  problems  of  bare  existence — re- 
sulting in  every  sort  of  irregular  substitu* 
tion  and  makeshift — ^produced  an  amount 
of  diversity  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  habits, 
and  in  ideas  that  must  have  been  really 
startling.  From  parson  to  pot-boy,  every 
man  indulged  in  his  own  crochets  and 
styles,  his  own  locutions  and  mannerisms, 
which  were  the  combined  outtrrnwlh  of 
environment,  choice,  necessity,  and  care- 
lessness, and  which,  seeing  that  they  trans- 
gressed no  moral  law,  were  accepted  as 
naturally  as  the  vagaries  of  the  weallirr. 
One  may  even  sus[»<'<  t  ilmt  tuanv  an  ancient 
worthy  gloried  in  hib  idiosyncrasies,  culti- 
vated them  as  assiduously  as  any  modern 
celebrity,  and  capitalized  them  with  no  lit- 
tle success.  Tlius  characters  flourished 
amain  on  every  hand,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege bad  its  full  share,  for  the  simple 
reason  it  could  not  avoid  them. 


With  these  harmless,  iiealthy,  and  en- 
livening variations  among  its  component 
elements,  society  remained  well  content 
until  that  Revolutionary  Era  which  altered 
manners  and  customs  quite  as  much  as 
politics  and  government.  Then  the  new 
cult  of  numotony  arose  and  steadily  over- 
powered picturesqueness  and  originality. 
If  we  accept  llic  Tcufelsdrtickh  theory  that 
man's  outward  garments  are  an  index  to 
his  philosophy,  we  may  say  that  the  period 
of  transition  in  this  locality  extended  from 
1765,  when  the  first  pair  of  pantaloons  i 
(those  fatally  unromantic  envelopes)  ap« 
peared  in  Cambridge,  to  1819,  when  for 
the  last  time  an  ancient  graduate  from  the 
country  districts  was  seen  at  Commence- 
ment  wearing  a  full-bottomed  vrig. 

During  this  interval,  if  the  much-her- 
alded principles  of  liberty  and  fraternity 
were  rather  irregularly  and  gingerly  ap- 
plied, that  of  equality,  at  least  equality 
of  externals,  was  more  and  more  insisted 
upon.   The  new  idea  of  demo<?rary  seemed 
to  demand,  witli  a  certain  self-distrustful- 
ness,  that  if  every  man  was  as  good  as  his 
neighbor,  he  must  prove  it  by  dressing, 
talkinp,  actiup.  and  (so  far  as  possible) 
tiiinkinp  like  iiis  neighbor.    In  the  popular 
creed,  this  novel  application  of  majority 
rule  rapidly  hardened  into  an  ironbooml 
dogma.   The  astute  Alexis  de  Tocqneville, 
aged  twenty-five,  travelling   through  the 
United  States  in  1831,  noted  with  amaze- 
ment the  ovwwhelming  **power  of  public 
opinion,  which  discourages  die  develop- 
ment of  individual  character  and  initia- 
tive."   This  "tyranny  of  mass  opinion," 
he  predicted,  would  in  time  prove  highly 
deleterious  to  die  best  phases  of  national 
development.      It  would,  for  example^ 
"gradually  destroy  that  fine  flower  of  in- 
dividual independence  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  produces  a  great  Uteia- 
ture.'*  And  in  spite  of  all  the  pnbltahm* 
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TO  oy  d:>r  Wife. 
Mj  Jc  j  and  Lire, 
1  Uetif  ouw  jJo  i^itc  her, 

Bc>a|>  jfifi  4bti«<  10  kMt  lwr> 

M]r  Tub  ol  Sjjp, 
ASoog  Can  Kvpe. 
AFr)i*f  P*n  and  Knill^  - 
Ao  Alhci  Ml. 

I*,    A  iMtllw-'g  Flail, 
'  .^  'An  IfBM  WcJ^c  tot]  Decile 


Father  Abbey's  Will 

C  A  M  D  R  I  U  O  E  Deuribn;  1731. 

SoDM  Time  (loeeditd  he»e  Mr.  Malik- •  Ai>'.n,  in  a  Tcty  t  'rjncrd  Are  '■ 
He  bid  for  >  Rieii  Nuoiber  o4  Yr<i$  I'.c  Ccllc^e  lii  (j^jiiiij:  d  I'aJ- 
niik<r  aad  SwMpcf  :  lia«i«e  oo  ChiM,  tn.  WJ*  mbtriit  hu  »htilc  £ila:«k 
■fekil  IM  Ims^4  10  iNT  bf  Wi  lift  Will  aa4  TdUwar.  M  toHMK.  vtfk 


An  oU  Blick  Muff. 
Some  Gjn'cQ 
A  Quotiif  of  BufUM^ 
SoK  Oetu'»  Weed.  ' 
Ami  Buri!adi  Stt». 
To  feafoo  wdl 

A  chifiog  D  ffi, 

With  ooe  Sill  Y:'i\. , 

It  1  am  oo(  inilt*kcii, 

A  Leg  of  P^k. 

A  brckeo  forlr. 

And  hilf  a  finch  oT  Bacoo. 


BfTorcificKcvi 

Mr  <>»r  Wift 

lo  /Uhi  Eighty  fereau 
TfiOtkein;;  {■;•, 
l.r  '  ^  ;  h  Jgrte 
To  J  >io  our  iJjad^  for  1  dtf 

A  Widower  ^ 
h  fiiien  fw  a  Widow. 


Upper  Portion  of  a  Broadside. 


agenia  in  the  country  the  (Nrediction  seems 
to  be  coming  true.  He  might  have  added 
that  this  same  tyranny  would  also  pradual- 
Iv  destroy  that  oIIht  fine  flower  of  spon- 
taneous self-expression  tliat  gives  color 
end  seat  to  daily  life. 

For  by  the  sane  tdcen  that  is  what  haa 
eventuated.  Every  man  now  smothers  his 
own  natural  impulses  and  prefrrenres  in 
the  desire  to  conform  to  a  conventionalized 
type.  Uke  an  animal  with  protei^ve  eol- 
oration  he  creeps  through  the  world  only 
too  happy  to  escape  observation.  His  con- 
«tanl  terror  is  to  he  considered  "queer." 
He  suffers  apony  if  forced  to  wear  a  straw 
hat  after  SeptemlK*r  fifteenth.  He  dares 
not  call  to  the  waiter  in  a  restaurant  lest 
other  diners  should  turn  and  look  at  him. 
As  for  ideas,  he  finds  it  safest  to  let  the 
editor  of  his  paper  do  liis  thinking  for 
him,  and  thus  puts  his  brain  in  exact 
alignment  with  ten  thousand  others.  His 
garmenls  are  restricted  to  the  hues  of  soot 
or  the  different  varieties  of  mud.  In  a 
word,  the  steam  roller  of  "good  form"  has 
obliterated  every  ouL^itaiulinp  point  of  per- 
sonality, and  crushed  tlie  community  to  a 
dead  level. 

While  this  new  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
being  slavishly  and  even  eagerly  obeyed 


in  nearly  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 

country,  it  was  long  stoutly  withstood  in 

those  strong  towers  of  conservatism,  the 
colleges.  Not  that  the  tyranny  of  mass 
opinion  would  have  lacked  for  victims 
there.  By  what  mysterious  law  of  aflBnity 
the  most  humorspme  and  bizarre  elements 
of  the  population  tend  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  permanent  staff  of  an  educational 
centre,  we  leave  to  the  theorists.  At  all 
events,  there  they  are;  and  by  some  inner 
twist  of  student  psychology,  die  longer 
they  remkin  and  the  more  freakish  they 
grow,  the  more  they  are  beloved.  They, 
and  the  traditions  connected  with  them, 
become  a  fixed  and  precious  part  of  the 
scholastic  ssrstem.  College  would  hardly 
be  college  without  them.  Thus,  sheltered 
and  encouraged,  these  odd  specimens  of 
humanity  have  [xm  •^i-^tf-d  in  tlie  prroves  of 
Academe  longer  than  anywhere  else,  like 
those  strange  forms  of  life,  extinct  in  the 
world  at  large,  that  are  still  found  by 
the  naturalist  in  distant  and  untroubled 

isles  of  the  sea. 

But  today,  even  in  their  hist  asylum, 
they  seem  in  danger  of  disappearing.  Has 
the  University  grown  too  sophisticated  to 
enjoy  any  longer  these  delightful  educa- 
tional by-products?   Cannot  they  still  be 
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fostered  and  reanimated  to  continue  the 
old  traditions, — to  brighten  and  vary  the 
smug  moirotony  of  our  modem  routine? 
It  were  a  thousand  pities  if  the  Ibng  chain 
should  now  be  broken  whose  links  bind  us 
to  such  a  far  distant  antiquity.  In  the 
English  ut^versities  the  bedell,  the  gyp, 
the  bull-dog,  and  other  collegiate  euriosi> 
ties,  have  come  down  from  a  remote  me- 
diaeval past,  always  noted  for  their  person- 
al peculiarities,  and  licensed  by  immem- 
orial custom  to  indulge  their  inoffensive 
vagaries  undiedced.  So  through  die  half- 
remembered  twilight  of  Harvard's  begin- 
nings flit  shadowy  hints  of  roll^e  char: 
acters  as  piquant  as  any  of  their  succes- 
sors. 

Let  us  dip  into  die  **4^fesaloii**  of  Mrs. 
Eaton,  tlie  first  house-keeper  of  the  little 

boarding  st'hool     (for    it    was  nodliag 

more  I.  in  thr  year  of  prace  1639: 

And  that  they  made  tbeir  beds  at  any  time, 
were  my  straits  never  so  p«at,  I  am  sorry  diejr 

wrrc  rvor  jiiit  la  it.  For  tho  Moor  his  lying  in 
Sam.  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a 
truth  la  it:  he  did  so  one  time^  and  it  gave  Sam. 
Hough  just  cause  of  offence;  and  that  it  was  not 
prevented  by  my  care  and  watchfulness,  I  desire 
to  take  the  sbmne  and  the  sorrow  for  it  And 
that  they  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine 
and  they  had  share  and  share  alike,  and  the  Moor 
to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if  they  had 
not  enough,  for  my  maid  to  answer,  they  should 
not,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and 
Inow  not  tlie  least  footsteps  for  Aem  so  to  charse 
me. 

What  «'honv  face  with  rolling  whitt^  ryr- 
balls  grins  sheepishly  at  us  from  this  mil- 
dewed page?  Who  was  Uiis  bladcamoor 
who  surreptitiously  helped  himself  to  beer, 
and  (possibly  under  it'^  influence)  made 
so  free  of  little  Sam  Hough's  bed?  Have 
we  not  here  the  first  darkey  "scout"  of 
Harvard^  progenitor  of  the  vriiole  tribe  of 
college  coons  and  great-grandfather  of  all 
Memorial  Hall  waiters?  What  fluky 
breeze  of  fortune  wafted  this  dusky  child 
of  nature  from  a  languorous  coral  strand 
to  the  grim  confines  of  Calvinistic  Cam- 
bridge? Were  colored  brethren  already 
hanging  round  the  Square  looking  for  odd 
jobs  ere  that  classic  fortun  had  become 
clearly  distinguishable  frmn  the  encircling 


wilderness?  And  if  the  Moor  slept  in 
Sam  Hough's  pillow-bier,  then  by  the 
shade  of  Othello  (who  used  a  pillow  for 
quite  a  different  purpose) ,  where  did  Sam 
sleep?  We  must  fill  in  the  picture  for 
ourselves.  History,  in  its  surviving  frag- 
ments, offers  us  no  further  aid;  and  Tra- 
dition, still  so  young  as  to  be  inarticulate, 
avaib  us  ao  iriiit. 

Mrs.  Eaton's  reference  to  the  grievance 
of  bed-making,  and  her  allusion  to  her 
maid,  dimly  adumbrate  the  first  of  another 
great  type  of  collie  characters — die 
**goody."  Some  years  later  this  hazy  fig- 
ure is  brought  into  sharper  focus  when  the 
Corporation  "concluded  that  Old  Mary  be 
yet  connived  at  to  be  in  the  College,  with 
a  charge  to  take  heed  to  do  her  work  us- 
dertaken,  and  to  give  content  to  the  Col- 
lege and  students."  This  would  appear 
the  first  instance  where  a  member  of  the 
dishevelled  sisterhood  is  recognized  nom- 
inofuit  in  the  official  books  of  the  Univer- 
sity.  One  likes  to  fancy  Old  MUury  was 
Mrs.  Eaton's  original  slavey,  now  a  wrink- 
led crone,  "connived  at"  to  retain  her  post 
by  ancient  prescriptive  right,  but  plainly 
as  cross^rained  and  inefficient  as  eva. 

Thus  early  appear  examples  of  two 
chief  classes  of  characters,  the  •w'out  and 
the  goody.  Almost  as  early  emerges  a 
third,  tlie  undesirable  ctdaen  who  attadiei 
himself  to  the  institution  on  pretexts  of  his 
own,  worms  himself  into  tfie  ronfidcnre  of 
the  students,  and  makes  himself  a  nuisance 
if  nothing  worse.  The  must  notorious  of 
these  parawtes  in  the  seventeenth  oentnry 
was  Samuel  Giba<m.  He  was  one  of  those 
pleasant  rogues  that  were  prol)aI)lv  mii' h 
more  nunifrcuis  among  our  revered  fore- 
fathers than  we  care  to  acknowledge.  His 
house,  on  the  remote  outskirts  of  tfie  vil* 
lege  (in  the  present  Sparks  Street)  was  ss 
near  being  a  den  of  iniquity  as  the  strait- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  times  allowed. 
There  he  and  his  equally  tmprincipled 
spouse  for  many  years  played  the  host  lo 
the  richer  and  more  adventurous  of  ihr 
students — the  original  "Fast  Set  at  Har- 
vard"— in  midnight  revelries.  The  sourc- 
es of  the  menu  in  particular  were 
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iagljr  irr^Ur,  poultry  stolen  hf  die  rev- 
ellers usually  forming  the  chief  dishes. 

As  parly  as  1672  Gibson  was  fined  ■^lOs. 
by  tiie  court  and  admonished  for  receiving 
scholars  at  his  dwelling,  said  scholars  hav- 
ing shot  Captain  GooAcin*s  turkeys  and 
brought  them  there  to  be  cooked.  Six 
years  later  he  was  "sollemnly  cautioned"' 
by  the  Overseers  "of  enterteyning  any  of 
ihb  students  in  his  house,  frequenting  the 
CoUedgea,  or  drawing  them  othertrise  into 
his  company.**  Nothing  daunted,  he  con- 
tinned  to  ply  a  risky  but  hi-rhly  lucrative 
traffic  with  his  young  friends.  President 
Mather  complained  he  **put  them  to  un> 
neoeasary  expences  at  the  cost  of  their 
Parents";  and  there  is  evidence  that  when 
they  were  short  of  cjish  he  was  not  above 
"receiving  and  taking  tlieir  apparell.  ' 

Gib8on*8  operations,  in  course  of  time, 
rcaclud  an  astonishing  pitch  of  magnitude 
and  effrontery.  He  "frequented  the  col- 
lege" so  boldly  that  he  actually  arranged 
turkey  suppers  in  tlie  students'  rooms,  and 
bron^t  with  him  a  band  of  choice  spirits 
to  enliven  the  evening.  In  1685  the  Cor- 
poration sued  him  again,  allepinp  that  he 
and  his  crew  "were  accustomed  to  play  the 
Rake  in  college  more  than  formerly,  some 
of  them  staying  Acre  the  wliole  nigfat 
Last  winter  their  custom  was  to  meet  to- 
•rether  nipht  after  night,  also  to  drive  a 
trade  of  stealing  turkeys.  Geese,  and  other 
fowl  until  tfiey  had  so  cloyed  themsetTes 
that  they  left  them  stinking  in  some  of  the 
chambers  and  studies  of  the  students  be- 
fore they  could  get  them  dressed."  He  was 
again  iined  by  tiie  lower  court,  but  ap- 
pealed on  technicalities.  Both  sides  plead- 
ed their  own  cases,  and  shocking  as  it  may 
be  to  the  moral  sensibilities,  Gibson  won! 
Discouraged  by  such  an  untoward  result, 
the  College  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
Struggle;  and  the  crafty  Samuel,  for  au^ 
known  to  the  contrary,  continued  his  ne- 
farious practices  until  effet  tually  restrain- 
ed by  the  fmal  decree  of  Death.  From  his 
Story  we  gatlusr  a  strange  conception  of  the 
college  discipline  of  those  daya,— and  « 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  professional 
lof^ciana  and  rhetoricians  when  confront- 


ed, in  a  practical  argument,  by  the  mother- 
wit  of  a  simple  yeoman. 

Many  other  characters  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  College  in  those  uncouth 
and  primitive  times,  but  we  Iwve  little  rec- 
ord of  them;  doubtless  because,  unksa 

forced  to  the  front  by  public  proceedings 
like  the  above,  tliev  made  no  particular 
impression  on  a  society  where,  as  already 


Ftim  *^  BflbeUiad,"  1819. 

hinted,  everyone  was  more  or  leas  **pe- 
oooFar.**  •  For  a  long  time  the  College 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  sharp  prac- 
titioners of  the  same  stamp  as  Gibson,  and 
from  the  same  inexplicable  laxness  gov- 
erning their  relations  with  the  stadents,  es- 
pecially  their  use  of  the  students*  rooms. 
Certainly  up  to  the  Revolution  the  College 
laws  contained  a  standing  fine  of  Is.  6d. 
for  "lodging  strangers  without  leave,**  and 
the  same  sum  for  **eirtertalning  persons  of 
ill  diaracter.**  The  offence,  seemingly, 
was  neither  uncommon  nor  particularly 
serious,  since  the  fines  for  profanity,  card- 
playing,  etc.  were  considerably  greater. 
Imagine  an  ingenious  undergrad  of  today 
simimoned  before  the  Dean  on  a  charge, 
let  us  say,  of  sharing  his  room  with  a  pro* 
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fcssional  hootlegper,  and,  relying  on 
precedent,  offering  to  compound  the  mat- 
.ter  for  twenty-five  cents! 

By  the  be^bning  of  die  eighteenth  ceo* 
tury  the  outside  catering  for  the  scholars 
began  to  ho  takrn  over,  on  a  somewhat 
more  legitimate  basis,  by  Jonathan  Hast- 
ings, ivfao  lived  on  the  present  Massachu* 
sells  Avenue  opposite  the  end  of  the  Com- 
mon. At  any  rale  we  hear  of  fat  geese 
roasted  at  his  fire  for  students'  suppers, 
which  were  now  accompanied  by  tlie  ef- 
forts of  a  poet,  a  toast-master,  and  other 
rudimentary  appendages  of  the  modem 
banquet.  Mr.  Hastings  also  "acfommo- 
dated"  by  letting  horses  to  the  collegians. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  always  succeeded 
in  Goilecting  the  hire;  but  there  is  some 
qiustion,  for  \w  was  as  much  noted  for  the 
slowness  and  softness  of  his  wits  as  for  the 
lankiness  and  awkwardness  of  his  per- 
son,— bnug,  in  short,  as  a  friend  enphon* 
iously  deso^ed  him,  **no  conjuror.** 

One  peculiarity  of  his  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  mention.  He  had  somewhere 
adopted  or  invented  the  word  yan-kee^ 
which  he  applied  as  an  intensive;  e.g.  a 
fan-kee  fast  hoss.  The  term  was  so  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth  that  (about  1715)  he 
became  known  to  the  whole  College  as 
Yankee  Jon.  Home-going  students  spread 
this  word  through  New  England,  using  it 
in  the  same  half-derogatory  sense  in  which 
it  was  applied  to  its  ungainly  author, — as 
Yankee  tricks,  Yankee  notions,  etc.  Stu- 
dents of  our  national  folk-songs  w^ill  recall 
that  even  ''Yankee  Doodle**  displayed  a 
decided  simplicity  and  gawkiness — that  he 
was  indeed  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Ri  it- 
iah  forces  during  the  Revolution,  liut 
''Yanicee,*'  thus  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Americans  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  was 
ac<;epted  and  caught  up  hy  them  as  a  bat- 
tle-cry. There  is  no  need  to  tell  of  its  tri- 
umphant emergence  as  the  synonym,  first 
of  New  Englanders,  and  later  of  the  whole 
nation;  or  of  its  extraordinary  vitality,  last 
shown  in  the  Great  War.  when  in  spile  of 
all  attempts  at  substitutes  this  old  <  anting 
term  represented  us  throughout  Europe. 
Surely  no  catchword  of  an  almost  f  orgot- 


ten  Harvard  character  has  ever  had  a  more 
remarkable  career.  In  this  day  of  mono- 
ments  and  memorials,  why  should  not  a 
tablet  mark  the  site  where  dwelt  the  man 
who  put  Yankee  into  the  dictionary? 

In  Mr.  Hastings's  time,  also,  the  caprices 
of  the  University's  working-force  began  to 
attract  public  notice.  At  least  one  meD< 
her  of  the  staff  achieved  international 
fame.  This  was  Mattliew  Ahdv  for  Ab- 
Iwy  I ,  the  "sweeper  and  bed-maker."  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Boston  Harbor  fisherman, 
and  during  his  prime  followed  the  same 
apostolic  calliog.  But  in  1718,  having 
weathered  the  storm?  of  threescore  years 
and  more,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
sweeper  ''upon  probation," — apparently 
widi  the  understanding  that  he  dionld  be 
confirmed  in  office  when  his  age  should 
warrant  it.  He  was  assigned  the  care, 
singlehanded,  of  ''Stoughton  House  and 
the  Pirasident's  House."  Being  cfafldlesB. 
though  thrice  wed,  he  was  of  course 
christened  "Father"  Abdy.  He  was  noted 
for  his  diminutive  size,  perhaps  almost 
dwarfish, — 

So  small  of  Stature  tliat  beyond  all  Doabt 
Death  used  his  Spectacles  to  find  him  oat,— 

and  for  the  tiuc  nautical  bonhomie  with 
which  he  broke  his  shafts  of  wit  with  all 
comers,  especially  when  he  was  in  liquor, 
his  normal  condition — ^but  who  has  a  bet- 
ter right  than  a  fisherman  bed-maker  to 
have  ^ree  sheets  in  the  wind"?  By  what 
other  personal  attractions  he  rose  to  popu- 
larity we  are  not  aware,  but  clearly  this 
wizened,  groggy  little  octogenarian  came 
to  be  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  of  the  University. 

His  death  in  17.'>0  was  an  event  of  such 
general  interest  that  it  drew  forth  a  whole 
galaxy  of  humorous  verse.  Some  of  these 
productions  were  distinctly  clever,  even  by 
present  standards.  One,  an  anon^Tnous 
'"Hpitapli,"  made  a  neat,  double-barrelled 
hit  at  his  ignorance  and  his  intemperance: 

Tis  true  indeed  he  could  not  read; 

He  lived  not  by  the  letter, 
Becauae  he  found  while  on  this  ^ound 

The  spirit  was  moeh  better. 

Another,  an  **E1^,**  might  almoat  bsw 
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emanated  from  the  Villa  at  Twickenham. 
After  extolling  his  campaigns  against 
dust  and  cobwebs,  the  writer  proceeds  — 

But  cruel  Death,  lesa  Cleanly  and  less  Kind, 
Swept  off  his  Soul  and  left  the  Dust  behind. 
Now  hills  of  Grief  in  every  Chamber  grow. 
And  rising  Dirt  proclaima  our  riaing  Woe. 

Others  of  tliese  mortuary  effusions  were  of 
less  merit.  The  feeblest  of  all  was 
"Father  Abbey's  Will,"  ascribed  to  John 
Scccomb  of  the  class  of  1728.  The  open- 
ing lines  give  the  measure  of  the  whole: 

To  my  dear  wife, 

My  joy  and  life, 
I  fre«ly  now  do  give  her 

My  whole  estate 

With  all  my  plate, 
Being  ju9t  ahout  to  leave  her. 

My  tub  of  soap, 

.\  long  cart-rope, 
A  frying-pan  and  kettle. 

An  ashes  pail, 

A  threshing  flail. 
An  iron  wedge  and  beetle. 

Today  such  doggerel  is  interesting  only 
as  giving  a  useful  inventory  of  an  ordin- 
ary small  household  of  the  time,  and  as 
showing  the  sort  of  thing  that  could  be 
fobbed  off  for  wit  on  a  public  satiated 
with  the  Assembly  Catechism  and  Bishop 
Bull's  sermons.  Nevertheless  (and  this  is 
the  monstrous  part  of  it),  wretched  as  the 
stuff  was,  by  some  inscrutable  perversion 
of  popular  taste,  it  outdistanced  all  its 
competitors,  and  swept  through  the 
country  amid  a  roar  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. It  was  copied  and  recopied  by 
hand,  and  printed  and  reprinted  in  penny 
broadsides,  of  which  at  least  four  edi- 
tions sur>'ive.  It  was  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land by  Governor  Belcher  himself,  was 
published  in  the  London  magazines,  and 
was  hailed  with  delight  in  court,  camp, 
and  cottage.  It  crossed  the  water  again 
and  appeared  with  undiminished  success 
in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  as  late  as 
1794.  Up  to  a  few  generations  ago  it  was 
known  by  heart  to  half  New  England.  It 
still  remains  a  classic  example — save  the 
mark! — of  early  American  comic  verse. 
And  through  this  unworthy  tribute,  by  the 
glimmer  of  this  veritable -rushlight  of  the 


Muses,  the  old  Harvard  bed-maker  has 
attained  a  flickering  sort  of  immortality. 
Still,  the  tribute  may  not  have  been  so  in- 
appropriate after  all.  John's  verses  were 
probably  quite  as  good  as  Matthew's 
sweeping. 

The  Widow  Abdy,  we  may  say,  succeed- 
ed to  her  husband's  post,  and  swept  on 
through  the  corridors  of  Time  until  17C2, 


John,  the  O  rangeman. 

when  she  expired  at  the  sprightly  age  of 
ninety-three.  She  too  appears  to  have 
been  a  striking  feature  of  the  collegiate 
landscape,  for  her  obituary  describes  her 
as  "well  known  to  all  who  have  had  an 
Education  here  within  the  present  Cent- 
ury." During  her  last  years  she  had  the 
doubtful  benefit  of  a  coadjutor,  whose 
habits  fully  maintained  the  standard  then 
apparently  expected  of  the  College 
"help."   All  that  we  know  of  him  is  from 
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■  single  entry  in  the  diary  of  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap of  the  class  of  1762: 

1760,  Mar.  15.  Mr.  Daniel  Barrett  Swppppr 
and  Bedmaker  to  the  College,  died,  his  Inwards 
being  almost  Consomed  with  Drinldng  RUM,  Ut 
•naunuiB  bonum. 

Danl  Barrett's  epitaph 
Under  this  Stone  there  lies  the  Trunk 
Of  one  who  lived  A  died  Drank. 

J.  WAnsN. 

Thus  he  flashes  across  Uie  screen,  yet 

leaving  behind  him  a  profile  as  imperish- 
able as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
Consider  for  what  budding  Revolutionary 
patriots,  for  what  incipient  sages  and 
heroes  on  HarvanTs  scroll,  his  alcohol!- 
cally-tremulous  hands  shook  up  the  feadi* 
ers  in  the  bolsters,  filled  the  chambers 
with  futile  dust-clouds,  and  furtively 
decanted  the  jugs  of  Best  Old  Medford. 
His  share  of  the  considerable  anthology 
of  wliat  may  be  termed  vers  de  baUd  is  in* 
deed  brief,  but  of  a  rugged  pith  and 
memorability  w<irthv  of  its  distinguished 
author.  His  widow  followed  the  prece- 
dents by  taking  up  his  besom  when  he 
laid  it  down,  and  continued  a  senile  pre- 
tence of  hostility  against  spiders  and 
roaches  until  transferred  by  common  con- 
sent to  the  almshouse,  where  she  died  in 
1794. 

Meanirfiile  other  reinforcements  had 
been  added  to  the  Household  Brigade. 

Sometimes  their  names  and  a  hint  of  th«r 

personalities  have  been  preserved  in  the 
records.  When  Stoughton  and  the  Presi- 
dent's house  were  committed  to  Father 
Abdy,  it  was  agreed  that  **Harvard  Col- 
lege**  (i.e.  the  first  Harvard  Hall)  should 
be  "continued  to  Mary  Prentice,  and  the 
KstaMishmenl  for  the  Bed-maker  is  to  be 
paid  to  tliem  accordingly."  Up  to  that 
date,  we  infer,  one  femme  de  chambre  was 
considered  enough  for  the  whole  institu- 
tion. In  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  "the  estate  of  the  late  Sarah 
Wedland  *  \\as  paid  17s.  Id.  "for  cleaning 
the  College  liall  &  out  Houses";  and 
"Widow  Morse**  was  gazetted  *^o  be 
Sweeper  of  HoUis  and  Uie  south  half  of 
the  College  House,  provided  she  be  able 


constantly  to  attend  the  Duty  herself."  In 
the  last  clause  we  d<>tt'i  i  the  same  old  notr 
of  distrust  of  llie  candidate's  professional 
qualifications.  Sweeping,  it  would  seesa, 
was  fonuCTly  reckoned  an  art  not  pos- 
sessed bv  all,  and  when  possessed,  exer- 
cised with  the  true  artist's  fitfulneas  and 
emotionalism. 

Like  her  predecessors,  Mrs.  Morse  ap- 
parently fotmd  her  duties  no  bar  to  what 
may  fairly  be  called  excessive  longevity. 
Like  them,  too,  she  was  careful  to  keep  tbf 
business  in  the  family;  and  when  at  last 
she  relinquished  her  position  (perhaps 
choked  with  her  own  dnst),  Att  1» 
queathed  it  to  her  daughter,  a  lealfaefy 
frmidim  of  uucounted  summecB.  This 
chaste  priestess  of  the  broom  and  bucket 
also  enjoyed  a  long  reipn  and  great  pop- 
ularity. Chamber-work  at  Harvard,  it 
will  be  noted,  has  frequently  carried  with 
it  the  somewliat  fantastic  opportunity  «f 
being  enshrined  in  garlands  of  poesy;  and 
the  virtues,- — ^for  we  dare  not  say  the  pul 
chritude — of  this  incumbent  were  more 
than  once  the  inspiration  of  the  nader 
graduate  bard.  She  figures  for  enapk 
in  the  great  comic  poem  **Thc  Rebelliad* 
(1819),  being  surclm  tly  described  in  tk 
dramatis  personae  as  "(ioody,  or  Goody 
Muse,  Miss  Morse,  the  daughter  of  bei 
mother.**  The  auUior,  with  a  touch  of 
fancy  happier  in  design  than  in  eiecutkin. 
dius  invoices  her  at  the  beginning  of  Isi 
labors: 

Old  Goodv  Muse!  on  thee  I  ciU 

Pro  more  (as  do  poets  ail) 
To  String  thy  fiddle,  wax  thy  botw. 

And  scrape  a  ditty,  jip.  or  so. 
Now  don't  wax  wrathy,  bat  excase 

My  calling  yov  oM  Goodir  Ifme; 
Because  "Old  Goody**  is  a  name 

Applied  to  everj  College  dane; 

Miss  Morse,  who  survived  till  183S. «» 

probably  the  last  distinctive  type  of  thf 
old  regime.  In  her  latter  Hav>  4if  spfr-» 
to  have  been  regarded  w  itii  a  good  de«i 
of  respect,  perhaps  not  unmixed  with  pitr; 
for  her  donise  was  celebrated  by  B.  D. 
Winslow  of  *35  in  a  poem  much  raott 
serious  in  tone  than  most  of  its  kind. 
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For  fortf  weary  yean  4Mr  man 

She  trad  Ihew  daaiie  sliadea.  .  .  . 

Yea*  aba  who  mmf  a  bed  nade 

In  years  forever  past. 
With  decent  rites  at  length  is  laid 
To  deep  upon  her  laot 

Tlie  atlentiTe  leader  tmuft  have  ob- 
served  that  the  moot  universal  attrib- 
ute of  the  earlf  personnel  appears  to  have 

been  extreme  senility, — the  next,  extreme 
intpmperanrc.  Makinfi  every  allowance, 
the  deduction  remains  that  the  students* 
rooinSf  cominitted  to  tnch  caretakers,  were 
not  precisely  modeb  of  sanitary  neatness. 
And  the  conclusion  is  only  too  well  borne 
out  by  what  is  known  of  the  standard  of 
cleanliness  in  other  domestic  departments 
of  the  University.  It  is  hut  honest  to  add 
that  no  false  notions  were  held  about  the 
value  of  such  services.  The  regular 
•  harpe  for  the  sweeper  was  but  2s.  6d.  [)er 
•quarter,  which  sum  was  not  paid  as  wages 
by  the  College  but  was  added  to  each  stu- 
dent^s  term-bill  as  an  «ara.  It  seemingly 
follows  that  die  pooret  scholars  had  no 
sweeper  at  all, — and  were  probably  quite 
as  well  off.  « 

[To  be  eimeluded  next  teeek.} 

WINNER  OF  THE  1924  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  1924  Gass  Memorial  Scholanhip  was 
awarded  to  Clark  Hoddler,  "25,  of  Newton,  at  the 
Freshman  Jubilee  on  May  30.  Hoddor  is  presi- 
dent of  <he  freshman  elaaa,  was  eaptain  of  the 
freshman  hockey  team,  and  is  now  playing  on 
the  freehman  baaeiiall  nine.  The  scholarship 
waa  awarded  by  the  aephemore  elaaa  to  the 
member  of  the  freshman  class  who  was  con- 
sidered to  have  done  the  most  for  his  class  in 
acadeBBie  reeord,  athletiea,  and  other  extra* 
enrriculum  activities. 

Gore  Hall  won  poMeesion  of  the  silver  cup 
for  the  third  time  In  itieeesiion  for  the  beat 
'dinging  in  the  Freshman  Halls  contest  in  the 
Jubilee.  President  Lowell  made  the  preaenta- 
tion.  Standish  Matt  won  the  cnp  in  1919,  and 
Smith  Halls  won  it  in  1917  and  1918,  G<ire 
Hall  sang  "Upidee"  and  "Up  the  Street";  Smith 
Halls  sang  "Who  Did?"  and  "Here's  a  Health 
to  King  Charles";  Standish  sang  'There  is  a 
Tavern  in  the  Town"  and  "Ten  Thousand  Men 
of  Harvard."  The  leaders  of  the  respective 
cborase*  were:  Gore — N.  L.  Bean  of  Amesbury; 
Smith — M.  !>.  Brown  of  Springfield;  Standiah 
RuMell  Dewart  of  Boston. 


ADmsaiOII  TO  HARVARD 
The  followii^  statement,  relating  to  tbe 

recent  newspaper  artides  to  the  effect 

Harvard  University  was  preparing  to  dis- 
criminate on  race  or  religious  grounds 
among  candidates  for  admission,  was  given 
out  last  Mcmday  by  the  University  audior- 
ities: 

*'The  Board  of  Overseers  passed  the  fol- 
lowing vote  at  their  meeting  this  morning: 

***Voted  that  a  committee  drawn  from 
the  Faculties  of  the  University  be  app<»nt> 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  University  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  Governing 
Boards  principles  and  methods  for  more 
effective  sifting  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  of  which  the  com* 
mittee  authoriaed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  shall  be  a  part' 

**The  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Srience<<  was  in  similar  terms,  authorizing 
tin-  appointment. of  a  committee  from  that 
body. 

**No  further  action  will  be  taken,  nor 
any  change  made  in  the  ezistmg  cntranoe 
requirements,  until  the  committee  has  re- 
ported.** 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

The  John  White  Brown  Scholarship  for  re- 
aearch  at  the  Harvard  'Medical  School  has  been 
awarded  for  next  year  to  Dr.  IlilHing  Berglund 
of  Boston,  who  is  now  a  research  assistant  in  bi- 
«1ogiea]  cfaeoaiMry  at  the  Medical  SchooL 

The  Murphy  Scholarships,  awarded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bequest  of  William  S.  Murphy,  "SS, 
to  deserving  aludents  of  the  name  of  Mnrphy, 
have  been  assigned  for  the  next  year  to  P.  T. 
Murphy,  '23,  of  Dorchester,  and  T.  B.  Murphy, 
3Med.,  of  Medford,  and  another  ha«  been  grant- 
ed to  L.  F.  Murphy  of  Chadwick^.  N.  Y.,  on  con- 
dition that  bis  admission  record  is  adequate 
when  he  enters  Harvard  next  antumn. 

The  following  scholarships  have  heen  assign- 
ed for  next  year  in  the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
ehiteetttre:  Austin  Scholarship,  to  Alfred  H. 
Brooks,  1S.L.A.,  S.B.  (Cornell)  '17,  of  Monroe^ 
N.  Y.;  Francis  Hathaway  Cumndngs  Scholar- 
ships, to  B.  I).  Williams,  '21.  1S.L.A.,  of  Newton* 
ville,  and  Arthur  F.  Rosenbaugh,  1S.L.A.,  AM. 
(VnW.  of  la.)  '21.  of  GrpcnfielH.  la.;  Univer- 
«ity  .Scholarships  to  three  men  who  •will  enter 
the  School  next  fall,  E.  A.  Eichstcdt  of  New 
Britain,  Conn..  K.  H.  N.  Newton,  of  Providenee, 
and  G.  L.  Lynch  of  Ames,  la. 
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A TABLET  in  memory  of  Warren 
Andrew  Locke,  '69,  A.M.  '72,  who 
was  the  Harvard  Collefie  Organist 
and  Choir  Master  from  1882  to  1910,  was 
dedleated  on  Wednesday,  May  31,  in  Ap- 
pleton  Chapel  where  he  offidated  during 
his  lonp  trrm  of  service.  Tlie  tablet,  pro- 
vided by  the  class  of  1869,  is  on  tbe  in- 
terior wall  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
chapel. 

The  dedicatory  exeicises  were  brief. 
Hev.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  '69, 
S.T.D.  '09,  who  was  Plummcr  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals  and  in  charge  of  the 
religious  services  in  the  Chapel  during 
practically  the  whole  period  of  'Hbt, 
Locke's  incumbency,  made  an  address, 
and  President  Lowell,  in  behalf  of  the 
University,  accepted  the  memorial.  Then 
the  company  went  to  die  rear  of  die 
chapel  where  little  Warren  A.  Locke,  a 
son  of  Cbarles  W.  Lorkc.  '01,  and  grand- 
son of  Warren  A.  Locke,  '69,  released  the 
curtain  which  had  hidden  die  tablet. 

Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Locke, 
her  three  sons,  Charles  W.  Locke,  '01, 
Arthur  W.  Locke,  'OS,  and  Bradford  B. 
Locke,  '13,  a  delegation  from  the  class  of 
1869,  and  many  friends  of  Mr.  Lodce,  in> 
eluding  a  large  number  who,  as  boys  or 
men,  had  sung  in  tbe  chapel  choir  under 
his  direction. 

Dr.  Peabody  said  in  his  address: 

**Two  years  ago,  the  class  of  1869  had 
the  privilege  of  placing  in  the  Widener 
Library  a  bust  of  their  beloved  classmate 
Frank  Millet;  and  they  now  have  the  hap- 
piness of  recording  in  the  University 
Qiapel  their  affectionate  memory  of  War- 
ren  Locke.  From  our  earliest  College 
days,  whenever  his  classmates  foregath- 
ered. Warren  was  the  centre  round  whom, 
at  ^  piano,  we  gathered  for  our  aerty 
soQ^    While  an  undergraduate  he  di- 


rected  the  Glee  Club,  trained  the  Pierian 
Sodality,  and  contributed  a  piano  solo  to 
each  of  our  modest  concerts,  and  his  com- 
rades still  find  a  pleasant  suggestion  of 
his  sunny  diaracter  in  recislling  thai  his 
most  hrilliant  perforniatire  at  these  C0O> 
certs  was  entitled  'The  Liist  Smile.' 

"After  a  short  term  as  teacher  at  St. 
Mark's  School,  he  spent  four  lai>orious 
years  in  Germany  as  a  student  of  music. 
On  his  return,  he  was  for  eight  years  or* 
papist  nf  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  for  twenty-eight  years 
organist  and  choir>maater  in  this  Chapel, 
together  with  a  eorrej^ionding  service  ra 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Boston.    His  d^ 
voted  and  sympathetic  administration  here 
was  marked  by  two  notable  achievements^ 
The  first  was  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  full  male  choir,  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  little  boys  to  barry  the  so- 
prano and  alto  parts.    It  required  unre- 
mitting effort  and  untiring  patience,  first, 
to  find  these  lads,  'with  their  fresh,  sweet 
voices;  then  to  train  them;  and,  finally,  to 
replace  them  as  they  outgrew  their  hoy- 
hood.    But  Warren's  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious,  and   his  discipline   hrm;  and 
thousands  of  listeners  recall  with  gratitude 
the  beauty  of  this  singing,  while  eoorcs  of 
men  all  over  this  country  remember  with 
peculiar  affection  that  they  were  among 
Mr.  Locke's  boys.  It  was  not  only  a  musi- 
cal training  vdiidi  diey  recrived,  hut  s 
moral  education.    They  learned  not  only 
to  love  music,  but  to  love  their  teacher. 

'The  second  labor  of  love  in  Warren's 
administration  was  the  making  of  a 
versity  Hymn  Book.  How  to  combine 
musical  excellence  with  popular  familiari- 
ty; how  to  persuade  a  somewhat  casual 
congregation  to  sing,  and  yet  save  tiiem 
from  singing  doggerel, — this  was  a  4fifi> 
cult  problem,  to  which  Wanen  gave  mnch 
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of  his  precious  time  and  all  his  heart.  His 
mingling  of  old  and  new  material  was 
skilful  and  scholarly.  He  procured  from 
Mr.  Barnby  in  England  a  lovely  tune  for 
Dr.  Brooks's  "Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
which  has  become  accepted  as  the  perfect 
setting  of  that  perfect  hymn;  and  he  sub- 
ordinated in  many  instances  his  personal 
inclination  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a 
College  congregation.  For  twenty-seven 
years,  the  resulting  Hymn  Book,  with  its 
elaborate  biographical  indices,  has  met 
with  approval,  both  of  its  form  and  its 
contents,  and  has  been  a  daily  reminder  of 
Warren's  insight  and  skill. 

"Such  are  the  obvious  reasons  which 
move  his  classmates  to  enshrine  his 
memorv  in  the  Chapel  which  he  so  long 
served  and  loved;  but  they  have  in  their 
hearts  also  much  which  cannot  be  ex- 


pressed,— his  cheering  and  gmerous  com- 
panionship; his  singularly  happy  home, 
where,  among  their  five  boys,  both  of  the 
devoted  parents  were  at  once  examples 
and  playmates;  the  friendship  so  gener- 
ously given  and  the  appreciation  so  mod- 
estly received;  and  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  his  experience  unflinchingly  borne.  Be- 
hind his  playful  manner  was  the  stability 
and  serenity  of  a  sincere  religious  life; 
and  his  memorial  would  not  be  appropri- 
ately placed  except  in  a  house  of  prayer, 
near  those  who  by  singing  enrich  our 
daily  worship.  We  have,  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  asked  your  permission  to  set 
this  modest  tablet  where  the  choir  will 
pass  it  reverently  as,  each  morning,  they 
go  up  and  down,  and  where  the  congre- 
gation, as  the  Book  of  Job  says,  may  're- 
joice at  the  sound  of  the  organ*." 
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Program  for  Commencement  Week 


THE  program  of  events  at  Hanrard  for 
the  Class  Day  and  Commencement 
season  is  given  below.    The  meet- 
ings of  the  various  alumni  associations 
tnd  die  class  Teiiiii<»is  are  Indoded.  The 
program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Vssociated  Harvard  Clubs  which  will  be 
held  in  Boston  on  June  16  and  17,  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  immediately  preced- 
ing   Commencement    week,    is  printed 
farther  on.  Many  of  the  College  classes 
which  usually  have  dinners  on  the  even- 
ing' before  Commencement  Day  will  this 
year  temporarily  abandon  that  custom  and 
join  in  the  dinner  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clnhs. 

Sunday,  June  18. 
4  P.  M.,  Appleton  Chapel — Baccalaureate  ser- 
mon by  Prrsident  Lowell.    QaM  Hjma,  wrktCD 
bj  WiUiam  Whitman,  3d. 

MomiAY,  Juira  19. 

12  M.—Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  and  poem, 

Sanders  Theatre. 

6  P.  M. — Senior  spread  and  dance.  Memorial 
HalL 

Tuesday.  Jit>e  20,  Class  Day. 

9  A.  M. — Senior  cltM  chapel  service,  Apple- 
ton  Chapel. 

11  A.  'M. — Sanders  Theatre  exeTci.'ws:  Prayer, 
Professor  Edward  C.  Moore;  oration,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Jones,  Jr.;  poem,  William  Whitman, 
3d:  ode.  W^illiam  EUery  Sedgwick. 

.3.30  P.  M. — Tree  exercises  beside  HoMea 
Chapel;  tree  orator,  Huntington  Brown. 

4  P.  M. — Stadhnn  eawroitao:  Iwj  oration,  Jo> 
sf^h  Alger,  Jr.;  songs  by  the  Glee  Qob;  pre* 
senUition  o£  class  banner  40  192S. 

9  P.  M.— Sfaiging  by  the  Glee  Clvb  on  the 
step**  of  W'idfnf'r  Library'. 

8  to  11  P.  M. — Dancing  in  Uemenway  Gym- 
aaniam  and  Ifenorial  HaD. 

WiDiinoAr,  Jvm  21. 

3.30  P  M.-(Haxwd-Yale  baaeball  fMie  at 

Soldiers  Field. 

Thumoat,  Jmfi  22»  Com  mmsauirT  Day. 

10  A.  M.— Commmcement  esereiws  in  the 
Sever  Quadrangle. 

2  P.  M. — Alumni  exercises  in  the  Sever  Quad- 


Friday,  Ji^nf.  2.3. 
Harvard-Yale  regatta.  New  London,  Conn. 
lOJO  A.  M^— VWslnaan  eight 
11.00  A.  M.— Junior  university  eight*. 
6.00  P.  il-^University  eights. 

Alwud  Associations. 

The  Harvard  Law  School  Association  will 
have  a  meeting  in  Langdell  Hall  on  June  15  at 
2  P.  M.,  at  whioh  time  «he  aaaociatien  will 

sent  the  portrait  of  Professor  Samuel  "Williston 
to  the  School.  At  7  P.  M.  there  will  be  a  din- 
ner at  the  Copler-Flua  Hotd  at  which  Williani 
Thomas  of  San  Francisco,  LLJB.  '76,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Aaaooiation, 
will  preside.  Tlie  annnal  meeting  of  tlie  Harrard 
Law  School  Association,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  transaction  of  other  businoM,  will 
be  held  in  Langdell  Hall,  June  20,  at  11  A.  M. 

On  June  15,  members  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal Alumni  Association  will  visit  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hoo- 
piial,  and  the  Peter  B'-nt  Brigham  Hospital 
from  10  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  \  hu^inesH  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Administration  Huilding  of 
the  Medical  School  at  3.30  P.  M.  At  5.30  P. 
M.  tea  will  be  served  in  the  Faculty  Room  of 
the  Medical  School.  At  7.30  P.  M.,  the  triennial 
dinner  will  he  hdd  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Divinity  School  Alumni  Association  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  Divinity  Chapel  on  June  21, 
at  10  A.  M.  The  devotional  service  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  J.  N.  Pardee  Div.  '69-72,  and  Rev. 
Daniel  M.  Wilson,  Dhr.  ^72,  and  a  neerologjr 
service  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings,  "M,  S.TA. 
'90.  Alter  the  business  meeting  which  wfll  fol* 
low,  Rev.  FVancis  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  will  give  an 
address  on  "The  Re-Call  to  Theology."  Lunch- 
eon will  be  served  in  the  Common  Room  of 
DiTinky  Hall  at  12,30;  addicaaea  hy  Dean  Fenn, 
Rev.  Alfred  Mancheater,  Dhr.  72,-  and  Professor 
David  Cordon  Lyon. 

The  Harvard  Business  School  Alumni  Associ- 
ation will  hsTc  an  outing  at  the  Ocean  House, 
Swampscott,  on  June  1.^.  The  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  field  sports,  the  evening  to  a  dinner, 
followed  hy  a  Inuiness  neeting  and  dection  of 
officers. 

The   Harvard   iingineering  Society  will  have 
at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  on  the' 
evening  of  June  IFi.     Howard  E.  Coffin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  will 
apeak  on  **Owt  American  Air  Policiea  and  Na^ 
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tional  Defense."  The  secretary  of  the  under- 
graduate section  of  the  Society  will  also  speak. 

The  Harvard  nfnl;il  Alumni  A^sot-iatiun  will 
hold  a  twu  days'  uutini:.  June  20  and  21,  at  thr 
diff  Houae*  Soituate,  iMass.  The  menbers  will 
return  in  Ro!*ton  for  the  annual  dinner  at  the 
Boston  City  Club  at  6  V.  M..  on  June  21. 

CUaa  Reuniona. 

1860. 

June  22.  Headquartera,  Holworthjr  2.  Bnal* 
iieas  mertinj  at  noon. 

1862. 

June  22.  Headquartera,  Holworthy  5. 

1863. 

June  22.  Headquarters,  Holworthy  19;  4ight 
refreshments  trill  be  served.  The  claaa  will 
auend  the  Phillipa  Brooka  Honae  apcead  about 
&dO  P.  M. 

June  21.  6.45  P.  M..  annual  meeting  at  YounpV 
Hotel,  Boston;  7  P.  M..  dinner  at  Young'a  Hotel. 
1865. 

June  21.  Dinner  at  the  Somerset  CliA,  Bos- 
ton. 

June  22.  Headquarters,  Holworthy  10;  the 
class  will  meet  there  al  12  M. 

isr/.. 

June  22.  10  A.  M.,  the  clasa  will  motor  from 
8  PaHc  St.,  Boston,  to  the  house  of  VilVam  A. 
Hayes,  2d,  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  to  the 
College  Yard  to  the  spread  of  the  class  of  1872. 

1867. 

Jane  21.  6.30  P.  11  Qaaa  aupper  at  the  Har> 
vard  Club  of  Ro<itnn. 

June  22.  Headquarters,  Hollis  3;  members 
of  the  clasa  are  invited  to  the  luncheon  of  the 
class  of  1872  at  Phillips  Brooka  House,  12  M. 
to  130  P.  M. 

1868. 

June  22.   Headquarters.  Holworthy  3. 

1869. 

June  21.  Dinner  at  home  of  Thomas  P.  Beal. 
Ober  St.  Re%''ilv.  in  the  evening. 

June  22.  Headquarters,  Thayer  &.  Luncheon; 
buainesa  meeting  at  12J0  P.  M. 

1670. 

June  22.  Headquartera,  Holworthy  11;  12  M.. 
a  light  luncheon  will  be  served.  The  class  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  daaa  of  1872  at  PhOlipa 
Brooks  House. 

1871. 

June  22.   Headquarters,  Hohrorthy  12. 

1872. 

June  20.  11  A.  M.,  the  class  will  meet  al  the 
Union  Club,  8  Park  St.,  Boston,  and  motor  to 
Prides  Crossing  where  they  will  lunrh  with  Wil- 
liam C.  Loring  and  will  probably  return  to  Cam- 
bridge  for  the  daaa  Day  Enieiaea. 


June  21.  12.30  P.  M.,  the  clas^  will  lunch  ai 
the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  SO  Mt.  \  ernon  St .  and 
go  from  there  to  the  Hanard-Vale  baseball  pamr 
(in  .Soldiers  Field;  7  P.  Al..  the  class  will  haw 
dinner  at  the  home  nS  Edward  V.  ilateliiBii, 
Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

June  22  11  A.  M..  the  claims  will  meet  at  Phi- 
lips Brook)*  House  for  the  class  photograph  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  spread  given  to  invited 
gue^;*  from  12  to  1.30,  after  which  the  class  will 
.itii-nil  the  \Iunini  Exerdaes  in  the  Quadrangle 
behind  Sever  Hall. 

1873. 

June  21.  6J0  P.  M.,  forty-ninth  annual  din- 
ner at  the  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Sl,  Bos> 

Ion. 

1874. 

June  21.   Dinner  at  the  Union  Qub,  Boataau 

7  P.  M. 

June  22.    Meeting  at  12  M.,  Holworthy  4. 

187.S. 

June  21.  Dinner  at  the  Harvard  Utib  of  Boa- 
ton. 

June  22.    Headquartera,  Holworthy  17. 

1876. 

June  22.  Headquarters,  Hollis  19;  luncheon 
will  be  served. 

i;!?:. 

June  21.  Class  will  attend  the  Yale  baaeball 
game  in  a  Imdy.  Dhmer  at  the  Pariter  House. 
Boston. 

June  22.  ifeadquarters,  Holworthy  14;  meet- 
ing and  luncheon. 

1878. 

June  21.  7  P.  M.,  claaa  dinner  at  Yom^'i 
Hotel.  Boeton. 

June  22  Headquartera,  Stonghtoo  4;  12  H. 
business  meeting. 

1879. 

June  21.    Dinner  at  th^  Univeraity  Clnh.  27D 

BeHfon  St  .  noston. 

June  22.     Headquarters,  Holworthy  18. 
1880. 

June  21  TP.  .  informal  dinner  at  the 
Union  Club,  8  Park  S*.,  Boston. 

June  22.  Headquarters,  fldUia  8;  daaa  BMrl* 
iqg.  12.30  P.  11 

1881. 

June   21.    Informal  dinner. 

June  22.    Headquartera,  Holworthy  21. 

1882. 

June  20.    The  cla««  will  lunch  at  a  couolxy 
club. 

June  21  Tli'-airical  perfonMDce  in  Boilm 
by  men^er.s  oi  the  cUuML 

June  22.  Dinner  at  the  Algonquin  Qub,  Baa- 
ton. 

1881 

Jme  22.  Hoadqnartaft,  Hahnwdqr  IL 


I 
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1885. 

June  22.   tUeadquarter<),  HoUis  23. 

1886. 

June  22.    Headquarters,  HoIIis  4;  12  M.,  to 
IJO  P.  M.,  Ught  refreshments  will  be  served. 

1887. 

Jane  21.    Luncheon  at  the  Colonial  Ouh, 

Cainliridpf.  fur  mrmbrr^  and  tlii-ir  wiv(>s  after 
which  they  will  attend  <ih«  Yale  game.  Soldiers 
Field.  Clsss  dinner  at  the  Harvard  CUb  of  Bos- 
ton  in   the  oveninp. 
June  22.    Headquarters,  Holiis  7. 

inn. 

June  19.  At  4.30  P.  M.  the  members  of  the 
class  will  leave  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Boston  by 
aotoniobile  for  Concord,  where  thef  will  be  the 
dinner  pueit>  (if  (lharles  F.  Adams. 

June  ^1.  Jiarvard-Y'ale  baseball  game. 

Jwie  2L   Headquarters,  ^idwortlqr  1;  12.90 
P.  M.t  basineas  neetinp^,  ligbt  rafreshnients. 
1889. 

June  17.  7  P.  M.,  the  class  will  dine  in  the 
Palm  Garden,  Nantaaket  Beach,  with  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Clubs  in  place  of  the  usual  class 
dinner. 

June  22.  H««iqaarter«>.  HoUit  12. 

1891.  .  - 

June  22.    Headquarters,  Holworthy  9. 
1892. 

June  19.  10,30  A.  M.,  ni<-m!>cr«  of  thr  class 
will  report  at  the  Copley-Plajca  and  go  by  motor 
to  the  estate  of  W.  Cameron  Forbes  at  Norwood 
for  a  field  day;  they  will  return  in  the  late 
afternoon.  The  wives  of  the  class  members  will 
leave  the  Hotel  Coplcy-Plaaa  by  motor  and 
he  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall  in  Milton.  7M  P. 
M.,  Informal  reception  and  supper  for  class  mem- 
bers and  their  wives  at  the  HoIp!  Cnplcv -Pla/a 

June  20.  Members  of  the  class  and  their  wi\i-s 
will  leave  the  Hotel  Copley  Plaza  by  motor  at 
)2.4wS  for  luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Dane,  Chestnut  Hill;  thence  to  the  Class 
Day  exerdses  in  the  Stadium;  7.30  P.  M.  supper 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Walcolt, 
77  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge. 

June  21.  I  P.  >M.,  luncheon  at  the  Cambridge 
Boat  Club  as  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Pierce:  S  P.  M.,  Haivard*Yab  baadmll  game. 
Soldiers  Field :  7  30  P.  M.,  class  dinner  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  Boston. 

Jane  22.    12  M.,  members  of  the  class  will 

neet  at  iHolden  Chapel  where  luncheon  will  be 
served;  the  wives  of  the  members  will  be  enter- 
tained at  hmdNaB  at  the  Eastern  Yadit  Qob, 
Maibldiead,  hf  Mrs.  George  L.  Batehdder. 
1893. 

Jane  21.   7  P.  M...  dinner  at  the  Boston  Yacht 

Club. 

June  22.  Haadqaarters,  Holiis  27. 


1894. 

Jane  21.  330  P.  M.,  Yale  base-hall  game;  7 
P.  M.,  dinner  at  the  esUte  of  Sydney  M.  Wil- 
liams,  ^'ellcsley,  Mass. 

June  22.    Qass  Reunion,  Stougbton  23. 

1895, 

June  22.    Headquartera,  Holiis  20. 

1896. 

June  19.  2.30  P.  .M.,  the  class  will  meet  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  and  go  hf  motor 
to  the  Weston  Coif  Club;  supper  at  7  P.  M. 

June  22.    Headquarters,  Stottfhton  20. 
1897. 

June    18.      Registration    St    the  Copley-Plaza, 

Boston.  General  reccytkm  for  members  of  the 
elass  and  their  wives  and  ehildren  at  12J0  P. 

M.,  3n<l  lunch  at  1  P.  M.,  as  pucsts  of  Chief 
Marshal  and  Mrs.  Hallowell.  ASier  lunch  they 
will  motor  to  Cambridge;  Service  in  Ai»pleton 
Chapel  conducted  by  clergymen  of  the  class, 
and  reception  and  tea  at  President  LowelTs 
house. 

June  19.  9  and  10  \.  M.,  motors  will  take 
those  members  of  the  class  who  wish  a  morning 
round  of  golf  to  the  Essex  Country  Club,  Man- 
ch«'ster-by-the-Sea ;  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  swim- 
ming, and  other  sports;  the  101st  Engineers^ 
M.  N.  C.  band  will  play;  lunch  snd  «Bnner 
*er\ed  at  the  Club  House.  Return  by  motors  to 
Boston  in  the  evening.  10  A.  M.,  the  wives  and 
children  of  members  will  motor  to  Cohasset 
where  there  will  J>e  bathing  at  Sandy  Beach; 
gue!«ts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dean  at  luncheon 
at  the  Cohasset  Co'f  Club;  in  the  afternoon  they 
will  motor  along  the  South  Shore  and  thence  to 
IffiHon  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H..  Ladd 

whe.re  sup] XT  will  be  served. 

June  20.  10  A.  M.,  meaalbeTS  of  the  class  will 
motor  to  the  Hoosic-WhiBick  Cluh,  Canton; 

hini  h  ;is  guests  of  T.  B.  Cannett  at  his  home  in 
Milton;  in  the  afternoon  the  class  will  motor  to 
the  Yard  and  go  in  the  alumni  procession  to 
the  Stadiniti  fnr  tin-  Class  Day  exercis»-s.  In 
the  morning  the  wives  and  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  elass  will  go  en  a  sight-seeing  tour 
thnmgh  Boston  and  the  vicinity;  in  the  after- 
noon they  will  sttcnd  the  Class  Day  exercises  in 
the  Stadium.  There  will  he  a  supper  and  danee 
for  members  of  the  cla:^*  and  their  families  at 
the  Colonial  Club,  Camliridge,  in  the  evening. 

June  21.  In  the  morninii;  members  of  the  class 
and  their  families  will  go  to  the  Cambridge 
Boat  Club;  lunch  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Crocker.  Yale  base-ball  game.  ClasS 
dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  the  evening. 

June  22.  Tl»e  class  members  will  leave  head- 
quarters at  11.30  A.  M.  for  Cambridge  where 
they  will  attend  the  Chief  Marshal's  and  Clasfi 
of  VTs  spread  in  a  special  tent,  after  which  they 
will  join  the  alumni  procession  to  the  exercises; 
the  wives  of  members  will  aM»tor  to  Caniiiidge 
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and  will  be  the  gUMta  at  lunchpon  of  Rpv.  and 
Mn.  a,  W.  Foate  Mid  will  then  attend  the  Com- 
meneaneiit  ExeiciMe. 

1898. 

June  22.  Headquarteri,  Holworthy  23;  lunch 
in  die  ilumm  tmt 

1899. 

Jane  19.  Annual  reunion  at  Crow  Point  Golf 
Club,  Hingliam;  third  annual  "one  cliA"  "99 
«lmke  gotf  ehampioathip  loonaaMBt.  ball 
game,  swimming,  etc. 

June  21.  1  P.  M.,  luncheon  at  the  BrooUine 
Coantir  abb;  Yale  baaebaU  khm  in  the  after- 
noon. 

June  22.    Headquarters,  Holworthy  20. 
1900. 

Jun«  21.  IP.  M..  numlx^rs  of  the  class,  their 
-wives  and  children,  will  have  lunch  at  Nathaniel 
v.  Ayei's  hooae,  S18  Beacon  St.,  Boston;  a  block 
of  seats  has  hffn  re»erred  for  the  class  at  the 
Yale  basciball  game;  after  the  game  the  men 
who  desire  will  dine  together  at  the  Harvaid 
Cluh  in  Rostnn. 

June  22.    Class  spread  flt  Stoughton  7. 

mi. 

June  19.  Class  field  day  rrunion  and  dinner, 
«t  the  flooeic-Whuick  Qufa,  Canton;  luncheon 
aad  diaiMr. 

June  22.  Headqoarten,  HoUla  28. 

1902. 

June  19.  Register  at  Boston  Art  Club,  150 
Tfewbrny  St;  11  A.  M.*  go  by  antomobile  <o 

Hatherly  Golf  Club  at  North  S<-itiiatp  for  lunch- 
-eon;  2  P.  M.,  basehall  game,  fathers  vs.  sons, 
golf,  lennia;  4^  P.  M.  go  to  ttarflower  Inn, 
Plymoalb;  7  P.  M.,  class  dinner. 

Jane  20.  The  day  will  be  spi  nt  at  Plymouth, 
golf,  tennis,  baseball,  and  swimming;  1  P.  M., 
old-fashioned  New  Ennlati.l  rlamhakc  on  the 
beach;  8.30  P.  M.,  entertainment  by  members 
of  the  class. 

June  21.  10  .\.  M..  leave  Plymouth  by  auto- 
mobiles and  go  to  Weld  Boat  Club,  Cambridge, 
where  luncheon  will  b«  served;  2.30  P.  M.,  Ilar- 
vard  Yale  baseball  game;  6.30  P.  M.,  dinner  at 
the  estate  of  Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Waltham. 

June  22.  12J0  P.  olaaa  Inndieoii  at 
Stoaghton  3. 

1904. 

Jane  22.  12.90  P.  the  claN  irill  meet  in 
Thayer  1. 

1905. 

Jane  22.  fleadipiarten,  Holworthy  16. 

1907. 

June  19.  10  A.  M.,  members  oi  the  claw 
will  meet  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  and 
proceed  !i>-  automobile  to  GiiF  Houses  Nocdl 
ScHaate,  where  Innch  will  be  served. 

Jane  20.  Breahfaat  at  CUff  Hooae;  xetore  by 


motor  to  Cambridge.  3.30  P.  M.,  mee^t  in  front 
of  Holworthy  to  ntarcb  to  the  Stadium  exercises; 
SJO>7.aO  P.  M.,  apiead  In  the  iMng  nam  of  tbs 

Harvard  Union. 

June  21.  9  A.  M.,  members  of  the  class  meet 
at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  and  motor  to  the 
home  of  B.  Loring  Young,  in  Weston.  Return 
to  Cambridge  at  3  P.  M.,  then  to  Soldiers  Field 
for  the  Yale  baseball  game;  6.30  P.  Bl,  class 
dinner  at  the  Copley.Plaza  Hotel,  Beaton. 
1908. 

Jane  22.  Headqaaitera,  Stoa^iton  8. 

1909. 

Jane  15.  Class  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Qiib 
of  Boston,  7  P.  M. 

1910. 

June  l.S.   Gasa  dinner  at  the  fioolaa  Athletic 
Association. 
Jane  22.  Headqaarters,  Holworthy  15. 

1911. 

June  22.    Headquarters,  Stoughton  12. 
1912. 

June  18.  2..30  P.  M.,  Memorial  Service,  Ap- 
pleton  Chapel.  Meoriwrs  will  then  motor  to  the 
Hotel  I^lgrim,  Plymooth,  where  they  wfll  have 
the  clas.s  dinner  and  remain  until  Tuesday. 

Ji^  20.  Motor  to  Brooidine  Country  Club  (or 
lanebeon  and  then  to  the  Stadhnn  for  the  Ciaa 
Day  exercises. 

June  21.  In  the  morning  athletic  "jeust"  with 
1916;  loneheon  at  the  Stadium;  3 JO  P.  M.,  Yale 
baseball  game. 

Jane  22.   Headquarters,  HoUis  32. 

1913. 

Jane  22.  Headqaarters,  Stooi^iioa  2S. 

1914. 

June  22.    Headquarters,  Stoughton  27. 
1916. 

June  19.  9.30  \.  M.,  m*"morial  f-rr\'\ce  at  Ap- 
pleton  Chapel;  10  A.  AI.,  class  will  go  by  auto- 
mobile to  Powder  Point  HaU,  Dudyary,  Mass, 
where  tlu  re  wiD  he  lancfa,  sports,  and  at  7J0 
P.  M.  dinner. 

Jane  20.  fL30  A.  M.,  breahfast  at  Daxhoiy 
followed  by  sports;  motor  to  Cambridge  where 
the  elass  will  assemble  at  the  Locker  Buildiag 
for  the  Class  Dsy  eiercises. 

June  21.  10  A.  M.  to  12  M..  atUotic  games 
1912  vs.  1916,  in  the  Sudium. 

1919. 

June  19.  9  A.  M.,  regiatialioii  at  the  Harvard 
Union;  special  cars  leave  Harvard  Square  for 
Rowe's  Wharf  where  a  special  boat  will  take 
the  class  to  Nantasket  B«ach  where  a  variety  of 
sports  will  be  enjoyed  together  with  luneh  aad 
Smuftt  the  boat  will  return  at  9.90  P.  M. 

Jane  20.  11  A.  M.,  class  meeting  at  th<' 
Union;  2.30  P.  M.,  class  picttire  taken  oa 
Widenar  Library  steps;  3.30  P.  IL,  the  dm 
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triH  iMemble  again  and  fliareh  to  the  Stadiom. 

Junp  21.    In  the  morning  the  class  will  yiar- 
ticipate  in  athletic  events  against  1912  and  1916 
at  Soldiers  Field ;  in  the  afternoon  the  elan  vill 
attend  the  Harvaiid-Yale  baseball  gana. 
1920. 

Jane  19.  P.  AL,  cIbm  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswi(k,  Boston.  Members  of  the  class  in- 
tending to  go  to  the  dinner  will  please  notify 
Thonae  S.  Woode»  Sr^  7  Ivy  Sc^  Borton. 

June  22.  Headqnartei%  HolHe  24. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 
The  Harvard  Ceameaoenenl  eiereliei  will  he 

held  this  year  outdoors,  in  the  Sever  Quadrangle, 
instead  of  in  Sanders  Theatre  as  in  former  years. 
This  change  has  been  made  hi  order  to  provide 
additional  seats  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
>  students  in  the  graduating  classes.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  qoadraa^o  will  be  about  twice 
that  of  the  theatre. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  large  number  of  seniors 
petitioned  that  the  exercises  be  held  in  some 
larger  place  than  Sanders  Theatre.  The  Stad- 
ium was  suggested,  but  that  arrangement  seemed 
impracticable^  and  Sever  Quadrangle  was  decided 
on.  It  is  the  open  space  in  the  College  Yard  be- 
tween Sever,  Rofeinson,  and  Emerson  Halls, 
where  the  aluaud  exercises  are  l|dd  on  the  after- 
noon  of  Commencement  Day. 

Beeanae  of  the  larger  space  available,  the 
ahmni  of  all  classes  may  join  the  Commence- 
ment procession  for  the  morning  exercises, 
Thejr  will  aaaemble  in  front  of  Ma.ssachuseits 
Hall  and,  in  order  of  seniority,  join  the  proces- 
sion. The  older  alumni  will  have  phices  on  the 
ptatfann,  and  the  younger  will  be  assigned  to 
other  aeats. 

In  case  of  rain  the  exercises  will  be  held  in 
Sanders  Theatre. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA  DAY 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  .Harvard 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  June  19.  The  business  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Emerson  D  at  10  A  M.;  the  literary 
exercises  in  Sanders  Theatre  at  11.30  A.  M.;  the 
flinnrr  it  tin-  Har\ard  Union  at  1  P.  M.  The 
vice-president  of  the  Society.  Judge  Robert 
Grant,  will  preside.   The  orator  will  be  Profes* 

sor  William  Morris   Davi-,   of  Caniltridge;  the 
poet,  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay,  of  Springfield,  IIL 
The  public  is  invited  to  the  literary  exercises, 

and  all  members  of  thr  Fraternily  will  be  wel- 
come at  these  exercises  and  at  the  dinner.  Tide- 
ett  for  the  dinner  are  on  sale  at  Kent's  Uni- 
versity B<ink«tore,  Cambridge,  at  $2.V)  eacli; 
rm-nilicrs  of  other  Chapters  will  please  apply  to 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Chafiter,  Professor 
W.  G.  Howard,  39  KirUaad  St,  Cambridge. 


ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 
The  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  As' 

sociated  Harvard  Clubs  in  Bootim  and 
Cambridge  follows: 

Thubsoay,  June  15. 
830  P.  M.,  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston, 
meeting  of  the  Council  and  first  buainaas  meet* 

ing  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Cluba. 

F'niDAY,  June  16. 

10  A.  M.,  University    meeting   in  Sanders 
Theatre,  President  Lowell  presiding.  % 

12.30-2  P.  M..  Luncheon  at  Memorial  Hall. 

2  P.  M.,  Business  meeting  of  the  Aaaoeiated 
Harvard  Clubs,  President  Grossman  presiding. 

6  P.  M.,  .Assembly  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston. 

6M  P.  AL,  Parade  by  daiaea  to  Symnhony 
HalL 

7  P.  M.,  IKaner  at  Sym^ony  HalL 

Satorday,  June  17. 
10.1.5  A.  M.,  Boat  leaves  Rowea  Wharf,  Bos- 
ton, for  Nantasket  Beach. 
11.15  A.  M.,  Boat  arrives  at  KantaakeL 
11.45  A.  M..  Bathing. 
1.45  P.  M..  Clam-bahe. 
3.00  P.  M..  Sports. 

7.00  P.  M.,  Dinner   in    the   Palm  Garden, 
entertainment,  etc. 

Everybody  attending  the  meeting  is  cx- 

pected  to  register.  A  registration  fee  of 
SlO  will  he  asked  of  men  from  New  Eng- 
land, ISew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania; tboae  from  odwr  parts  of  Ae 
coimtry  will  pay  no  registration  fee,  but 
must  register.  The  rqiislration  points 
will  he: 

77  FrankUn  St.,  Boston,  Room  906,  from  Mon-  • 
day,  June  12,  to  Thursday,  June  15,  inelurive. 

Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  374  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  comer  of  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Wednes- 
day, June  14,  to  Saturday,  June  17,  inclushre. 

Memorial   Hall.   Cambridge.   Friday,  June  16. 

Rowes  Wharf,  Boston,  Saturday,  June  17, 
until  the  sailing  of  the  special  boat  for  Nan- 
tasket 

.Xanta^k'  t  IJ-  at  h.  Saturday,  June  17,  all  day. 

Men  who  arrive  in  Boston  via  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  should  leave  the  train 
at  the  Back  Bay  station,  and  those  who 
come  by  the  B,  &  A.  R.  R.  .should  Ieav6  the 
train  at  the  Huntinpton  Ave.  station.  Taxi- 
cahs  will  await  the  arrival  of  through 
trains  to  convey  men  to  the  Harvard  Cl^ 
of  Boston  for  registration.  Members  of 
the  Reception  Committee  will  be  on  duty 
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at  all  of  the  railroad  stations  and  steam* 
ship  wharves  from  5  P.  M  on  Thursday 

to  a  late  hour  on  Friday. 

Arrangementa  have  been  made  with 
most  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  whereby  from  most  points 

railroad  rates  to  and  from  Boston  have 
bef-n  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  one  and 
one-hall  times  the  single  fare.  Purchasers 
of  tickets  will  pay  full  fare  from  their 
home  town  to  Boston  and,  when  buying 
their  tickets,  must  ask  the  agent  for  a 
certificate.  This  certificate  will  after- 
wards be  validated  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Bostmi  and  will  enable  the  holder  to 
buy  a  return  ticket  at  half-fdre. 

The  schedule  of  events  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  daylight-saving  time.  The  rail- 
roads operate  on  standard  time,  which  is 
an  hour  later  than  daylight>saving  time. 

HARVARD  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

At  the  coining  meeting  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  an  organization  of  Harvard  men  who 
are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  the  neiw«p«per  but- 
UMM  will  be  formed.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
tiSM^  no  definite  program  has  been  arranged  ex- 
cept that  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  Nantuket 
Beach  on  Saturday,  Jnae  17,  when  oScers  will 

be  «"lrrti-(l  ami  arrangeneots  made  fur  iMrr>inj; 
on  such  activities  as  will  benefit  the  University. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

The  following  account  of  the  formation  and 
activities  of  the  Har>'ard  Club  of  Buenos  Aires 
was  contrilNited  bjr  iu  aecretary,  A.  D.  Chamller, 
Jr..  'Hi 

Some  days  before  the  Yale  football  game  in 
1920  a  few  Harvard  graduates  had  a  lunch  in 
Boenoe  Aires  to  arrange  for  the  sending  of  a 
cable  to  the  captain  of  the  eleven  and  Coach 
Fisher,  as  well  as  to  make  proper  plans  for  the 
celebration  after  the  game.  The  celebration 
was  a  grand  success.  Others  followed  and  were 

found  so  pleasant  that  they  finally  developed  into 
a  regular  Wednesday  lunch.  These  lunches  are 
now  an  important  feature  in  the  life  of  Harvard 

men  resident  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  Our  first 
officers  were:  J.  B.  Sullivan,  'OR.  president;  G.  E. 
Byers,  '14,  treasurer;  and  Hampton  Robb,  '18, 
secretary.   On  the  expiration  of  their  term  the 

following  have  been  elected  for  1922:  W.  T.  S. 
Thackara,  '06,  president;  Winthrop  Faulkner, 
*14,  treasurer,  wad  A  D.  Chandler,  Jr.,  14^  sec- 
retary. 


In  order  to  give  some  tangible  |Nirpose  to  the 
organization  it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  tin- 
education  of  an  Argentine  hoy  at  diarvard. 
The  matter  was  not  an  ejsy  one.  Our  WUnber 
is  small  and  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
scholarship  was  apparently  out  of  the  question. 
However,  the  Twcensry  funds  have  been  made 
available  and  a  promising  student  from  the  up* 
country  city  of  Tucuman  will  enter  Harvard 
next  fall.  This  has  seemed  the  most  practical 
way  to  foster  relations  between  Argentina  and 
the  Unhrersity,  and  it  is  believed  Aal  satisfactory 
re^'ull'^  will  be  accompliahdd. 

The  following  are  the  firesent  active  mem* 
her*  of  the  CIiA  with  their  addresses  in  Boenos 
Aifca: 

John  Wallace  Riddle,  '87,  American  Ambasaap 
dor,  American  Embassy,  Chareas  706;  Cyrus  T. 
Brady,  'Ofl,  United  .States  Steel  Products  Co., 
B.  Uixxe  544;  J.  B.  Sullivan,  '08.  AnghnPersian 
Oil  Co.;  W.  T.  S.  Thackara,  D8,  Otb  ElevatOT 
Co.,  Suipacha  624;  B.  S.  Van  Rensselear,  *10, 
Naon,  Iriondo  &  Beccar,  Varela  &  Curtis,  Mallet- 
Prevoot  ft  Colt,  San  Martin  416;  W.  B.  Presoott, 
'12,  2^  d«  Mayo  179;  E.  Cordon  Bassett,  '12, 
First  .\alional  Baidc  of  Boston,  B.  Mitre  SOI; 
Russell  F.  Keehn,  *13,.  Hotel  Cecil,  Avenida  de 
Mayo  1201;  G.  E.  Byers,  '14.  now  in  the  States; 
A.  D.  Chandler,  Jr.,  '14,  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Paseo  Colon  185;  Winthrop  Faulkner, 
'14,  R.  M.  Pitt  &  Co.,  Heconqiii-;t3  16;  R.  E. 
Allen,  'l.S.  Swift  &  Co.,  23  de  Mayo  193;  Ken- 
neth .\ppolonio,  'l.S,  Amcia  Products  Co.,  B. 
Mitre  760;  W.  W.  Spenrer,  *18,  now  in  the 
States;  W.  W.  Caseweil,  '18,  First  Naiiuiial  Bank 
of  Boston,  B.  Mitre  501. 

We  liope  that  any '  Harvard  men  who  may 
chance  to  be  in  Buenos  Aires  will  communicate 
with  some  of  the  above  and  arrange  to  attend  our 
luncheons,  where  they  will  be  given  a  ready 
weleome. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FEDERATION 

The  Book  Prize  Committee  of  the  New  Eng* 
land  Federation  of  Harvard  Chibi  announces  that 
it  has  arranged  for  the  award  of  book  priies  in 
the  following  schools: 

Mossachusetts— Brockton  High;  Newton  High; 

Sprinpfiehl  Central  High;  Lawn-nce  IIIkIi;  \^'nr- 
cester  Academy;  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High,  Fall 
River;  Lowell  High;  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover;  Mihnra  .\cadcmy;  Dummer  Academy, 
South  Byficld;  St.  MaHi's,  Southhoro;  Thayer 
Academy,  South  Braintree;  Middlesex  School, 
Concord;  Worcester  Classical  High;  Lynn  Class- 
ical High;  Groton  School;  Deerfield  Academy. 

Connecticut— -Pomf ret;  Hartford  High;  Loom* 
is  Institute.  Windsor. 

Maine — Portland  High;  Bangor  High;  Brew- 
er High. 

New  Hampshire— Kaene  High;  Sl  Paul's, 
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Concord:  Phillips  Acadrmy;  Exeter;  Manchester 
High;  Concord  Hdgh. 
Rhode  laland— Proridenee  CIu^iI  Hiih; 

Mo'j/'s  Brnwn  School,  Providencp;  Rogcn  Ifig^ 
Newport;  St.  George's,  Newport. 
Vermont— Rutland  High. 

The  volume  selected  this  year  was  Bliss  Perr>*s 
''Life  of  Henry  Lee  Higi(inson,"  autographed  by 
the  author  and  bound  in  full  crfanaon  morocco, 
liand  tooled.  stamped  with  tht^  CoIIf'cf  seal  and 
tlic  motto:  Pro  insigni  in  sludiis  dUigvntia  et  in 
rebu8  avfme. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are:  William 
D.  Orcutt,  '92,  chairman,  Frederick  0.  Bartlett, 
HKK  Alfred  R.  Ifelntfre^  "07. 

INDIANA  HARVARD  CLUB 

After  a  considerable  period  of  inactivity,  the 
Indiana  Han-ard  Gufa,  which  inelndea  hi  ita 
meml)prship  nil  rr-iidrnts  of  Indiana  who  have 
attended  any  department  of  Harvard  l^niversity, 
held  a  meHing  on  Thursday  evening.  May  2S, 
at  the  I  niversity  Cluli  in  Indianapolis  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganizing.  The  meeting,  which 
was  called  by  H.  McK.  Landon,  '92,  the  inest* 
dent,  was  wdl  attended  and  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  plans  for  the  future  activity  of  the 
club.  One  of  the  most  important  things  discussed 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the  club's  scholar- 
ship to  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
in  k  Indiana  boys  to  attend  Harvard  College. 
This  aoholarship  will  be  available  next  year  in 
the  amount  of  at  least  $300.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  early  in  the 
fall,  at  which  time  it  ie  exiiected  that  Hanford 
MeNider,  National   Commander   of  the 

Amrriran  I-oj^inn.  will  he  the  club's  guest. 

The  club  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
enaainc  jwr:  George  5.  OliTe,  XIS,  president; 
John  C.  Rauch.  'II.  vicepreaident;  Philip  C. 
Lewis,  '17,  secre<ary- treasurer. 

PI  ETA  WAR  MBmORIAL 

The  Pi  Eta  Society  will  dcdirale  in  its  club- 
house at  noon  <>n  Commencement  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  World  War.  The  naniea  en- 
graved  on  the  taidei  are: 

Eliot  Adams  Chapin,  Howard  Rogers  Clapp, 
("I  iiiiMii^i  Halph  Far n>-w(>rlh.  Robert  Le^is  For- 
bust^,  Kichard  Kiili  Freeman,  Clifford  West 
Henry,  Ralph  Sherman  Hopkins,  Franklin  Tem- 
ple Ingraham,  Leonard  Jark<Hin.  Roderick  Ken- 
nedy, Morton  Crawford  King,  John  Sliaw  Pfaff- 
man,  Henry  Corliss  Shaw.  Areliibald  Lavender 
Smith,  Osric  Mills  Watkins. 

The  tablet  was  designed  by  W.  E.  Putnam, 
•96.  and  Mien  A.  Cox. 

OtUn  Roberts,  '86,  will  make  an  address  at  the 
cereBMMijr  of  dedication. 


TRAVELLING  FELLOWSHIPS 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  fellowships  and 
schplarships,  carrying  stipends  amounting  to 
more  than  $55,000,  have  been  awarded  for  the 
academic  year  1922-23  to  enable  the  recipieatt 
to  carry  on  advanced  study  In  die  Cradoale 
.School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  following  four- 
teen are  travelling  fellowahips,  and  provide  for 
a  year  of  atndy  in  Earope: 

.Sachs  Fellowship  in  Fine  Arts,  to  Richard 
Offner.  Ph.D.  (Univ.  of  Vienna)  '14.  of  Chicago. 

John  Knowlea  Pdne  FeOowihipB  in  Maaic. 
to  Melville  M.  Smith.  '20.  of  New  HavcB.  and 
Randall  Thompson,  '20,  of  Roxbury. 

Bayard  Ctrttfng  Pellowrinp,  to  Henry  D.  |e^ 

dan.         fif  Cfiirapo.  his.tory. 

Charles  Dexter  Scholarships  in  Elnglish,  to 
John  L.  Hoiaon.  "SO,  ol  Canbridge,  and  Fad  S. 
Wood,  Pka  (Univ.  of  Chicago)  1)8,  of  Loo  An- 
geles. 

Edward  R.  Bacon  Art  Scholarship  (for  two 

years),  to  Carl  P.  Tdgan,  Ai.  (Univ.  of  Minr^  > 
'15,  M.Anch.    CHarvard).  '18,  of  Minneapolis. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Fellowships,  to  Geaage 
H.  Gifford.  n.3.  A.M.  '21.  of  Cambridge.  Romance 
lanpuapes;  and  Nathaniel  D.  Hirsch,  '17,  .\.M. 
(  Columbia  t  '20,  of  Nashville.  Tenn..  psycholorr. 

Parker  Fellowships,  to  ^Zrik  Achom.  \  B 
(Bowdoin)  '17,  A.M.  (Harvard)  '21.  of  JamaK* 
Plain,  history;  Chester  W.  Clark,  A.B.  (Univ.  tf 
Mich.)  19.  A.M.  (ibid.)  '20.  of  Louisville,  Ky, 
history;  Chesley  M.  Hutchings,  A.B.  (Tiinity. 
N.  C.)  '11,  AM.  (ibid.)  '14.  A.M.  (Harvard) 
'19,  of  (^Idston,  N.  C,  comparative  Uteratare; 
Arthur  F.  Scott,  S.B.  (Colby)  '19,  AM.  (Ha^ 
vard)  '21.  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  chemistry. 

John  Thornton  Kiihland  Fellowahip,  to  fH- 
ner  &  Guobew,  A.B.  (BdoR)  15^  AJI.  (Yale) 
*19,  of  Cambridge,  phikiaophy. 

PI  ETA  SPREAD 

The  Pi  Eu  Claaa  Day  aproad  will  be  held  it 

ih'.'  Hemenwav  Gymnaaiom  from  5.30  to  7  P. 
M.,  after  the  Staditun  exercises.  GraduMea  and 
their  familiea  are  nrged  to  attend.  There  vriD  be 

danriiif:  Orders  for  tickets  at  $2..S0  each, 
should  be  sent  to  Edward  H.  Smith,  9  Holli* 
Hall,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

The  Pi  Eta  club  house  will  be  open  during  ti.r 
day  and  evening  of  Class  Day  to  all  Pi  Eta  grad- 
uates and  their  frienda;  there  will  be  '*«««''*t  in 
the  evening. 

HARVARD  IWBN  IN  PARIS 

The  following  Harvard  men  are  in  the  Pari* 
ofFue  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York: 
W.  R.  Hereford,  Law  '92-93,  O.  W.  Roosevelt, 
'12,  Thomas  Coggeshall,  '13,  D.  E.  Judd.  '16,  L  P- 
Jacoba,  '17,  T.  G.  Wilder.  '19.  and  T.  J.  B.  Ucf. 
Gnd.  Baa.  '19-20. 
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ARVARD  and  Brown  played  two 
games  of  baseball  last  week  and 
each  nine  won  on  its  hottM  grotmdt. 
The  scores  were— at  Providence,  Tuesday, 
May  30:  Bro\NTi,  8;  Harvard,  3.  On 
Soldiers  Field,  Thursday,  June  1 :  Har- 
vard, 11;  Brown,  4.  The  Harvard  game 
with  the  University  of  Fliiladelphia 
scheduled  for  last  Saturday  was  declared 
off  on  account  of  wet  grounds. 
Both  of  the  Brown  games  were  notable 


for  heavy  hittinp;.  The  Brown  batters 
wasted  no  time  in  the  game  on  Memorial 
Day,  but  went  after  RnsBell,  die  Harvard 
pitcher,  in  the  first  inning.  Three  singles, 
a  triple,  two  bases  on  balls,  and  two 
errors  gave  the  home  team  six  runs  in  that 
inning  and  put  Harvard  out  of  the  run- 
niqg.  GdiHce,  who  iniceeeded  Rnssell  in 
tlie  second  inning,  had  better  luck,  but 
Brown  made  nine  hits  off  his  pitching.  In- 
deed, everybody  had  his  eye  on  the  bail 


At  PMvmImic*. 

On  . 

SoMiMa  FiM. 

Browv 

Harvard. 

r.  b.h. 

P.O. 

a. 

c. 

aJ).  r. 

b.h. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Tntmhotrar,  L  f 

4 

1  0 

2 

1 

0 

Lincoln,  3b., 

5  0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Robcrtsnn,  r/.. 

5 

0  1 

3 

I 

0 

Gordon,  r.f.. 

3  2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Ped(hani,  lb.. 

5 

2  4 

S 

0 

0 

Lonlon, 

4  1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

LMvitt,  cf.. 

5 

1  1 

6 

0 

0 

Owen,  lb.. 

2  2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Mitchell.  3b.. 

4 

1  2 

1 

1 

0 

Jenkins,  2b., 

4  3 

1 

5 

2 

0 

Kilpatrick.  s.s., 

4 

1  2 

1 

2 

0 

Janin,  li.. 

S  1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Knfeland,  c. 

2 

1  1 

5 

0 

0 

Hallock,  ei.. 

4  1 

1 

6 

1. 

0 

Mprt'wethcr,  2b., 

4 

1  1 

4 

2 

0 

Murpby,  r.. 

^  1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Lt'tldy,  p.. 

4 

0  1 

0 

1 

0 

Goodf,  p.. 

3  0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total, 

37 

8  13 

27 

8 

0 

Total. 

33  11 

11 

27 

12 

2 

Hahvaro. 

Bhown. 

a.l». 

r.  h.h. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

aJk  r. 

b.b. 

p.0. 

a. 

e. 

Linroln.  3b , 

4 

0  n 

2 

2 

0 

Trufnlinwer,  ]J., 

5  1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Gordon,  ri.. 

3 

0  0 

2 

0 

0 

Robertson,  r.f.. 

5  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Conlon,  s.s.. 

S 

1  1 

3 

3 

1 

Peckham,  lb.. 

3  0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

Owen,  lb.. 

2 

1  1 

10 

0 

0 

I.«"avitt,  cJ., 

4  2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Jenkins.  2b.. 

3 

0  0 

2 

4 

1 

Mitch.-ll.  3J>., 

4  0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Janin.  l.f.. 

4 

0  2 

2 

0 

0 

Kilpalrii'k,  B.S., 

4  0 

1 

3 

s 

2 

Hallork.  c.f.. 

4 

0  2 

2 

0 

0 

Kncfland,  c  . 

2  0 

1 

2 

0 

Larrabcf,  c. 

4 

1  2 

1 

1 

1 

Merewetber,  2b., 

4  0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

H  us  •tell,  p.. 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

Eteaon,  |k. 

2  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Gehrke^  fk. 

2 

0  1 

0 

4 

0 

Bamtl,  p.. 

2  0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Told, 

29 

3  9 

14 

3 

Total, 

35  4 

11 

24 

14 

4 

Innings, 

1  2 

3  4 

6  7 

« 

9 

Innings, 

1 

2    3  4 

S  6 

7 

8  9 

Brown, 

6  1 

0   1  0 

0  0 

0 

0-8 

Harvard, 

0 

0   6  0 

2  0 

0 

3  — 

u 

Harvard, 

0  0 

12  0 

0  0 

0 

0—3 

Brown, 

0 

0  0  1 

0  0 

0 

3  0—4 

K.irn'-i|  riiM';, 

Brown 

7;  Harvard  3; 

Sacrifict- 

F.arnf<l  runs. 

Harvard  8, 

Britwn 

2. 

Sacrifi 

hits,  Gebrke.  Stolen  bases,  Peckham.  Three- 
base  bits,  Conlon,  Larrabee,  Leddy.  Home  rans, 

Owen.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Russrll  2.  i  fT  Gcbrke 
2,  off  Leddy  3.  Left  on  ba»cs.  Harvard  6, 
Bnmn  9.  Stmdt  out,  by  Gehrite  1,  by  Leddy 
2.  Hit  by  pitclvd  IkiII.  Ow--n  (I.-ddv^  2. 
Double  play,  Kilpatrick  tu  Merewetber  to  Feck- 
ham.  Time,  Sit,  ISn.   Unpires,  Stafford,  Dev' 


hits.  Cordon,  Conlon,  Peckham.  Stolen  bases, 
Lincoln,  Gordon.  Two-base  Ufa,  Conlon,  Janin, 

I.ravitt.  Tlircp-basf  hit,  Hallock.  Home  runs. 
Jenkins,  Murphy,  Janin,  Leavilt.  Bases  on 
balls,  oif  Barrett  S,  off  Eleson  2,  off  Goode  2. 
Left  on  Itasfs.  Harvard  9,  Brown  fi.  Struck  out, 
by  Barrett  4,  by  Guode  3,  by  Eteson  I.  Double 
jAtft  Goode  to  Jenkins  to  Owoi.  Tinw,  2b., 
lOm.   Umpires,  Stafford,  Romiey. 
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throughout  the  game.  Owen  made  a 
home  run,  and  Conlon  and  Lanrabee  eadi 
Jiad  a  three*bagger  to  tfieir  credit  MoTe> 

over,  eleven  Harvard  men  went  out  on 
long  hits  to  the  outfield;  Leavitt,  the 
Brown  centerfielder,  alone  made  more 
putouts  than  die  fint^baseman — an  mi- 
usual  record.  The  Brown  playen  fielded 
perfectly,  and  were,  in  fact,  superior  in 
every  department  of  play. 

Harvard  made  tiiree  singles,  a  triple, 
and  two  home  runs  in  the  third  inning  of 
Thursday's  game  and  thereby  scored  six 
runs,  the  same  number  Brown  had  made 
in  one  inning  two  days  before  at  Provi- 
dence. Leavilt  was  responsible  for  all  of 
Brown's  runs.  He  made  a  two-bagger  in 
the  fourth  and  went  home  on  Mitchell's 
hit,  and  in  the  eighth,  when  the  base?  were 
Ailed  with  Brown  runners,  Leavitt  made 
the  longest  hit  ever  seen  on  Soldiers 
Field.  Eadi  team  made  eiefvoi  hits*  but 
Harvard's  total  was  considerably  larger 

than  Rrown'g. 

Tlie  scores  of  the  two  games  are  oq  the 
preceding  page. 

In  about  ten  days  Yale  and  Harvard 
will  meet  at  New  Haven  for  their  first 
game  of  the  season.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  dared 
to  predict  vidiich  nine  would  win  the 
aeries. 

In  some  essentials  the  Harvard  team  is 
one  of  the  stmniifst  in  many  years.  Seven 
of  the  nine  men  who  will  take  the  field 
against  Yale  have  had  at  least  one  season's 
experience  and  three  or  four  of  them 
played  against  Imth  Yale  and  Primeton 
in  1920.  There  are  plenty  of  veterans. 
Gordon,  the  right  fielder,  one  of  the  new 
men,  covers  his  territory  fairly  well  and 
is  a  free  liitter.  Jenkins,  fho  second  base- 
man, who,  like  (iordon,  was  on  the  fresh- 
man nine  last  season,  is  regarded  as  one 
4oi  dw  moat  prmnising  infidders  Harvard 
has  had  in  a  long  time.  Conlon,  the  cap- 
tain, is  as  good  a  shortstop  as  any  col- 
lege team  ever  had;  he  has  had  manv  of- 
fers to  play  professional  baseball  at  tiic 
«nd  of  his  college  course  but  the  latest 
x^orts  are  dut  he  does  not  intend  to  be- 


come a  professional.  Lincoln,  one  of  the 
veiaraiM^  hn  developed  into  aa  exoslleot 
third  baseman.  Owen,  although  somewhat 
slow  at  times,  is  reliable  and  steady.  Hal- 
lock  is  far  above  the  average  of  college 
outfielders,  and  Janin  covers  a  lot  of 
ground  in  left  field.  Murphy  is  a  good 
badutop. 

The  team  as  a  whole  is  intelligent  and 
well-drilled  and  seldom  fails  to  make  the 
most  of  its  opportunities.  The  men  hit 
well,  too.  There  is  no  really  weak  place 
in  the  batting  list;  anybody  on  the  nine  is 
likely  to  hit  safely,  but  Conlon.  Jnnin, 
and  Owen  are  probably  the  hardest  hat- 
ters. One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
team  is  its  ability  to  combine  hits;  it  has 
won  many  games  by  a  succession  of  hard 
drives  like  those  which  brought  in  six 
runs  in  one  inning  of  the  Brown  game  ^ 
last  Thursday.  This  capacity  to  rise  to 
the  "break  of  the  game"  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  whu  h  an  adikliB 
team  can  have;  the  Harvard  nine  seems 
this  year  to  have  it. 

The  weakest  point  in  die  team  is  the 
piteher's  box,  and  the  pitdier,  it  is  said, 
accounts  for  about  75  per   cent,  of  the 
performance  of  a  college  nine.    Goodc  ii 
an  effective  pitcher,  as  he  has  proved 
in  other  seasons*  but  he  is  not  as  rdiaUe 
or  as  enduring  as  some  of  tfie  best  cdkge 
pitchers  of  recent  years.    Nevertheless,  if 
all  of  the  Harvard  pitchers  were  as  ef- 
fective as  Goode,  the  outlook  for  tlie  Yale 
games  would  be  brif^iter  than  it  is.  Rus- 
sell, to  be  sure,  has  lost  only  one  game 
this  season,  but  the  Brnwn  hitters  batted 
him  out  of  the  box  in  one  itining  at  Provi- 
dence last  week,  and  he  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  first  class.   Gdurke  gives  promise 
but  lacks  experience.  These  three  are  die  i 
pitchers  on  whom  Harvard  must  depend  ! 
for  the  Yale  series  unless  Coach  Slattery 
has  been  keeping  imder  cover  "a  dnk 
horse,"  as  he  has  done  in  previous  ymn, 
and  discovered  an  unknown  who  can  give 
a  L'ood  account  of  himself  against  Yale, 
ihere  are  no  indications  of  such  fortune 
this  year. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  in  the  news* 


I 
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papers  that  Bfr.  Walter  H.  Snell,  the 
Brown  University  baseball  coach,  believes 
that  Harvard  will  win  the  coming  series 
from  Yale  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Yale 
has  twice  defeated  Brown  this  year  and 
has  won  over  other  powerful  rivals.  Mr. 
Snell  thinks  that  Yale  may  be  superior 
Jo  Harvard,  man  for  man,  and  that  Chit- 
tenden of  Yale  is  the  best  pitcher  the 
Brown  team  has  faced  tliis  year;  yet  he  is 
of  ^  opinitm  diat  Harvard  plays  a  type 
of  baaeball  which  will  defeat  Yale.  Every 
Harvard  men  hopes  that  Mri  Snell's  pie- 
diction  will  come  true. 

SECOND  NINE  BEATS  YALE 

The  university  second  b«4eball  team  defeatod 
the  Yale  second  nine,  7  runs  to  1,  at  New  Haven 
on  May  30.  Brown,  tiic  Harvard  pitcher,  struck 
out  eleven  players  and  allowed  only  three  hits. 
In  the  srveirth  inning  three  Yale  men  wers  on 
t>ise%  with  no  outs,  but  Brown  struck  out  the 
next  three  men.  The  Henraid  aeeoada  did  well  at 
the  bat.  In  the  third  inning,  Cooper  knocked 
a  thzee-bagger,  scoring  three  men;  and  in  the 
ejghth  hnuBg,  Nociia  hk  a  ImBe  mn,  acoriag- 
Copper. 

FRBSHMBN  BEAT  YALE  NINE 

The  Harvaid  freshmen   defeated   the  Yale 

freshmen  at  baseball,  6  runs  to  3.  at  Nt*w  Haven 
on  May  30.  Both  teams  scored  two  runs  in  the 
•eeond  hmhig.  In  the  fourth  inning  flnvsrd 
*cored  two  rnnr»-  run?  and  kept  ahrad  tliroupli 
the  reet  of  the  game.  Nearly  all  the  Harwd 
players  did  well  at  the  bat  Burgess  got  a  home 
run  and  HamaoBd  knocked  a  two^agger  and  a 
ihree4»agg|Br. 

VALE  1928  UGHT-WEIGHT  CREW  WINS 

The  Yale  ITiO  pnunds  froshman  crew  defeated 
the  Harvard  ireslunan  light-weight  crew  on  the 
Charles  Rives  Basin  on  the  morning  of  May  30. 
The  Yalf  rrpw  rowed  a  higher  stroke  than  the 
Harvard  eight  through  most  of  the  race  and 
finished  a  half  length  in  the  lead. 

NEW  LACROSSE  CAPTAIN 

Francis  Kouillard,  '23,  of  Chicopee  ¥&U^  has 
been  elected  caplahi  of  the  Harvard  laooaae 
tfam  for  next  year.  He  played  lacrosse  for  the 
6r»t  time  this  year. 

GOLF  TEAM  BEATS  YALE 

The  Harvard  golf  team  defeated  the  Yale 
te«m,  5  points  to  4,  at  the  Rhode  Island  Country 
Cbtb  eensae  in  FkovUenee  oa  iSmr  90. 


ACCURACY  IN  ATHLETIC  EVENTS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I'hotojrraphs  of  some  of  the  finishes  in 
the  recent  Intercollegiate  track  meet  in- 
dicate that  the  judges  were  wrong  in  thmi 
deciaions,  especially  in  the  lOO-yards  dash. 
They  show  Sudden  clearly  ahead  of  Love- 
joy,  vet  the  latter  was  awarded  second  and 
the  fntnier  fourth. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  pick  second, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  place,  especially 
when  the  men  are  close.  First  is  com* 
paratively  easy.  Few  college  runners  will 
claim  a  place  they  have  not  won.  There- 
fore, when  the  judges  are  uncertain,  as  the 
discussion  after  the  finish  indicated  at  the 
Intercollq^tes,  the  mnners  themselves 
might  clear  the  uncertainty  if  they  were 
consulted,  as  they  generally  know  their 
positions,  at  least  in  the  case  of  their 
adjacent  competitors. 

The  present  method  of  measuranent  in 
the  field  events  also  ni|^t  be  improved 
upon.  In  the  broad  jump,  for  instance) 
die  end  of  the  tape  in  the  box  might  vary 
as  much  as  half  an  inch  either  side  of 
the  break.  If  tiie  end  of  the  tape  were 
placed  at 'the  take^  and  the  tape  laid 
across  the  break,  the  exact  fraction  could 
be  read  without  interfering  with  the  break. 
Or  the  English  method  might  he  used  by 
placing  a  straight  edge  across  tlie  box  and 
moving  it  up  to  the  break.  Tliia  would 
give  as  good  an  ec^e  as  the  take*off  and 
would  permit  remeasuring  in  the  event  of 
a  new  record. 

W.  S.  Macdonald,  '04. 

Boston. 

1922  SENIOR  ALBUM  PUBLISHED 

Thf  1922  Senior  Album  has  htm  i)rint(  il  and 
bound,  and  is  now  being  distributed  to  subscrib- 
ers. It  is  a  volume  of  225  pages  with  a  com- 
plete record  (tf  the  undergraduate  activities  of 
every  mfmher  of  the  class  of  1922.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  nearly  1,500  pictures,  including 
photographs  of  dmoat  every  member  of  the 
class,  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  athletic 
teams,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
UnlTerstty.  A  few  extra  copies  have  been  print- 
ed and  may  be  ordered  by  mail  from  the  1922 
Album  CMumittee,  Crimson  Building,  Cam- 
bridge. The  price  It  |9. 
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The  Alamiii  AmocibUoii  on  reqaeil  «iD  ^nt  llw  «ldnMn  of  Hmard  nen. 


71— Edtnn4  O.  Otit,  ILD.  77,  hw  baea 

elected 

culoftis  League. 

18S — Profewor  Arthur  Gordon  Webrter  of 
Clark  University  spoke,  on  May  9.  at  a  incctinp 
of  the  Bocton  section  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Eloetried  Engineers  «t  tlw  FkuUiii  Uaioii, 
Boston.  His  aobject  wu  "Fifty  Years  of  Phy- 
sics.** 

S.TJt.  'as— WflBam  L  LnmnM  lias  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  UiUtaiian  Sondaf  School 

Society. 

1t7-^EUis  L  Dreael,  ILB.  *92,  who  for  sever* 

al  years  has  been  American  Commissioner  to 
Ccmany,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Boston. 
On  the  retmm  trip  lie  net,  at  Cobleoi,  Alaason  B. 

Houghton,   ^86.   the  recently-appointed  Vnited 
States  Amhassador  to  Germany. 
*90— Robert  M.  Washburn  was  recently  elected 

secretary  of  the  Roosevelt  Club  of  Mas*.ichu!wtt8. 
He  rrsipncd  the  presidency  of  the  Club  a  few 
l»ceks  ago. 

•91— Frederick  J.  Macleod,  A.M.  "92,  LL3. 
"99,  has  been  reelected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Boston. 

"91 — Charles  LeTvis  .Slatter>-,  B.D.  lEpisc. 
Theol.  S.  Cambridge)  SM,  D.D.  {ibid)  07, 
Bisliop  Coadjutor  deet  of  the  diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  recently  entertained  at  dinner  at 
the  University  Club,  New  York  City,  by  his 
felknw  alumni  of  tlie  Cambridge  Epiaoopal 
Theological  School. 

*95 — ^Joseph  D.  Hitch's  address  is  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  Box  1409,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ifi— Dekevcre  King  was  married  at  Wincbee- 
ter,  Mass.,  Jane  1,  to  Miss  Margaret  K.  Ray. 

'%-aioward  F.  Gillette's  addfoss  Is  329  Rook- 
ery Building,  Chicago,  111. 

*97-xFierpont  L.  Stackpole,  LLB.  '(SO,  was 
married  at  New  York  City.  May  10.  to  Mrs.  T.aura 
llcGinley  Knowlea.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stackpole  will 
spend  the  snnuner  in  Europe  and  upon  their  re* 
turn  will  Bve  in  Boston. 

Xn— Aitknr  S.  Dewing,  A.M.  03,  PLD.  '05, 
Associate  Professor  of  Finance  at  Harraid,  spoke 
on  "Ftbii  «.  of  Modem  Business"  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  England  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants  at  Nommbega  Park, 

June 

'02 — Louis  L.  Green.  LL.B.  '05.  of  Cambridge, 
Leo  S.  Hamburger,  LL.B.  '10,  of  Boston*  and 
W 'iltrr  Slnu-bruk.  LL.B.  '01,  of  Cohasset,  are 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

IB—Pmd  &  Harvey  is  one  of  due  publishers  of 


the  International  Interpreter,  a  new  weeidy,  is- 
sued in  New  York.  Harvey  has  resigned  a*  trus- 
tee of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society. 
His  address  is  268  West  40th  Sl,  New  York  Gty. 

'02~Alexander  E.  HoyIe*a  addrass  is  248  Beyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  R.  Johnston  Is  living  at  IMO  Csli* 
fornia  St.,  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

'02— Robert  B.  Noyes  is  the  floor  leader  of  the 
majority  party  (RepttbUean),  and  ebaimmn  of 
the  Way.s  and  Means  Committee,  of  the  Ifui- 
cipal  Assembly  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

TO-flarold  S.  PoIIaid  is  editor  of  the  Ifev 
York  Evening  World. 

'02 — Ralph  S.  Rainsford  is  chief  engiBeer  sf 
the  Pliiladelphia  Co.,  tririeh  owns  «r  covtrsls 
practically  all  the  poUic  tttiBty  ImaiDSse  in  Pins- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ktt— Edwin  C.  RJeb  is  president  and  genenl 
manager  of  Small,  Mayiurd  k  Co,  pnblishfi^ 

Boston. 

'05— The  address  of  Henry  S.  Forbes,  ILD.  11, 
is  Forest  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

'07 — William  Minot  was  married  at  Ilingham, 
Msss.,  May  27,  to  Miss  Elimbeth  Howard  Chsp> 

man. 

'07 — Ralph  W.  Steams  was  saarriod  at  Water- 
town,  Mass^  June  1,  to  Mrs.  Ua  Woodbury 

Lane. 

'06— William  J.  Mack,  LLJB.  '10,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  May  20  before  the  Department  of  Econo- 
mics of  Dartmouth  College  on  "Stabilizing  la- 
dufltrial  RelaHons."  He  also  recently  gave  aa 
address  on  the  same  subject  and  propounded  and 
discussed  typical  problenu  at  the  Hanrard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration.  Mack 
is  a  specialist  in  industrial  relations.  Much  sf 
tiis  recent  professional  work  has  lieen  in  the 
ladies*  garment  industry.   He  has  acted  ns  nf- 

crrr  or  impartinl  cbairman  In  disputes,  and  dcvd- 
oped  constructive  plana  for  stabfliaing  generally 
the  relations  betwsen  employen  and  employsai 

'09— Earle  Morgan's  address  is  S7IS  Pleaasat 
St,  E^st  Milton,  Mass. 

Y)9— Hsrold  If.  Pitman  has  ehanged  his  ten- 
dence  to  "Southgate,"  Bronxville.  N.  Y.  His  bus- 
iness address  is  the  same  as  fonnCTly,  485  Fiftl) 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

^09— Walter  L  Remick's  address  is  S2B  Osk- 
mont  Ave.,  Oakmont,  Pa. 

*10 — L.  Ldndsey  Brown,  A.M.  '11,  has  been 
Bincf  Si'jiti  rnliiT,  1921,  assistant  librarian  of  th? 
Free  Public  Library  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Hit 
address  is  Box  132;  New  Haven. 
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lO-Ruel  P.  Pope**  addreM  fo  81  Lothrop  St, 

Bnrf  riy,  Mass. 
'10— J.  Preston  Rice's  address  is  95  Prince  St, 

WmI  NflWtOD,  lllMh 

13— Theodore  Chadwick  was  married  at  the 
Chnch  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mattapan,  Mase^ 
Jna    t»  MiM  Dinbeth  Zerrahn. 

15— NdtMl  H.  Smith,  Crad.  U3-14,  was  mar- 
lied  at  Muidieater,  H.,  Jane  1,  to  Miss  Mar- 
iml*J«linion.  Smith  it  with  the  toith  Patter* 
«W  Ca,  jcwt  lcrs,  Boston. 

14— Jolm  L.  Uand7  has  recently  xeturned  from 
a  trip  around  the  world.  He  ii  in  the  cnide 
rubber  business. 

1^-4Iarry  S.  Keelan's  addreea  ia  117  Littleton 
kn^  Newark,  N.  J. 

'15 — Thomas  M<  h  v.  who  kaa  been  assistant  to 
Dr.  Waddell  of  tin-  'it  llow  River  Bridpe  Com- 
mission, Peking,  China,  finds  that  "China  is  fur- 
niAing  mora  newn  than  engineering  opportunity** 
3t  thr  pres<>nt  time  and  has  become  director  of 
tie  Chung  Mci  News  Agency,  Peking. 

15— Thorpe  D.  Neobit,  LLB.  17,  haa  moved 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
is  assistant  to  the  counsel  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bapid  Tranrit  Go.  and  the  International  Railway 
Co.  of  RufTalo.  N.  Y. 

15 —  ^Benjamin  Robinson,  formerly  with  Elliott 
i  David,  advocates,  haa  opened  a  law  cfiee  of  hia 
owa,  at  70B-709  Tnmqiortalion^BniUiBK,  Mod* 
tieaL 

*I5— JnUan  Rote,  MJ>.  *18,  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  1509  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  is  also  on  the  faculty  of  the  Long  laland  G>1- 
lege  Hospital. 

A.M.  '15— Theodore  0.  Wodel  will  move  to 
Northfield.  Minn.,  this  spring. 

Law  '15 — The  engagement  of  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Cill.  Jr..  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Minn.)  '11,  to  Miss 
Helen  F.  Jewelt  of  Newton  is  annotinr»  d  He 
is  trust  ofl&cer  of  the  Massachusetts  Tru»t  Co., 
Boeton. 

16 —  The  engagement  of  Milton  C  Baldridge. 
Law  15-17,  to  Miss  Dorris  L.  Bryant  of  Brook- 
line  haa  been  annonnced.  Baldridge  is  fwaetis- 
ing  law  in  New  York  City. 

16 — A  son,  Lyman  Greenleaf  Bollard,  was  bom 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  5,  to  l^Uam  R.  Bnl* 
lard  and  Hilda  (Greenleaf)  BuHard  BuUard  is 
treasurer  of  the  Package  Paper  &  Supply  Corpor- 
ation, manufacturers  of  waxed  papers. 

16— A  son,  Alan  Steuer  Epstein,  was  bom  at 
New  York  City,  May  7,  to  Henry  Epstein,  LL.B. 
'21.  and  Ethel  (Steuer)  Epstein. 

*16  -A  daughter  was  horn,  April  2r),  to  Samuel 
M.  Felton,  Jr.,  and  Louise  ((.araghly)  Fi-lton. 

'16 — Robert  Johnson,  LL.B.  "20.  son  of  Judge 
John  W.  Johnson,  73,  was  married  in  Winclies* 
ter.  June  7,^  to  Mis-  Ha/el  E.  fiorry 

*16 — ^John  L  ICimberly,  Jr.,  is  assistant  treas- 
urer of  Adam,  Meldnim  ft  Anderson  Co,  Buffalo^ 


N.  Y.   His  home  address  is  M  HigUand  Ava„ 

Buffalo. 

16—  IIIaU  Nichols's  address  is  20  Comiyn- 
wealth  Road,  Watertown.  Mass. 

'17  — TLirnld  S.  Anderson's  address  is  in  care  of 
the  Cushman  &  Denison  Manufacturing  Co.,  126 
Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"17  Jarvis  T.  Beal.  who  is  executive  secretary 
of  community  service  in  Adams,  Mass.,  is  assist- 
ing in  coaching  the  Adams  high  school  nine. 

17—  Albert  E.  Mark%  LL3.  '20,  of  Youngs- 
town,  0.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  General  with  headquarton  at 
Washington.  Hia  addresa  then  is  1850  Biltmom 
Ave.,  N  W 

'17 — Richard  C  Paine,  son  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  2d,  '82,  was  married  at  King's  Chaipel, 
Boston,  June  3,  to  Miss  Kllen  V.  Eliot,  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  Eliot,  '82,  and  grand-daughter 
of  President  Elioi, 

'17 — G.  Ernest  Pnrttxk'*  address  is  in  care  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co^  Akron,  O. 

*17— Oiarles  P.  Stewart  was  nanried  in  Now 
York  City.  June  3,  to  Miss  Margaret  M'-Dnnald. 
Stewart  is  with  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston. 

*18 — -Richard  H.  Cobb  was  marrind  at  Nevf 
York  Qty.  AprU  20,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  B.  Hyde, 
sister  of  Mttsgravo  Hyde,  '12,  and  Fllhnore  V.  & 
Hyde,  *16.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobb  sailed,  llaj  17. 
for  Buenos  Aires,  where  they  will  live. 

'Ig— Gerard  A.  ColUer's  address  is  29  Green- 
ouph  Ave ,  Candaridge,  Mass. 

'18— The  address  of  George  A.  King,  Jr„  is  19 
Hillside  Ave.,  Engle>*oc»d,  N.  J. 

'18 — ^The  engagement  of  Felix  W.  Knaulh  of 
New  York  City  to  Miss  Harriot  Kundhardt  of 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  has  been  announced. 

18 —  ^Kassel  Lewis  is  president  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Textile  Go,  Inc.,  43  Worth  St,  New  York 
City. 

19^ass  CanfieM  waa  married.  May  24^  at  St 
'<>  Church,  New  Yoik  Qtf,  to  Mias 

Katharine  Temple  Emmet 

*19^^liIaIco1ra  Cowley  has  reeehred  one  of  the 
scholarships  established  l>y  the  American  Field 
Service  so  that  Americans  may  study  at  French 
Universities.  tHe  will  go  nest  year  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpelier. 

'19— Robert  Hoffman's  address  is  Box  137, 
Gowganda,  Ontario,  Canada. 

*19— "Murdoch  P.  Johnson  was  married,  June  1, 
at  Framingham,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Virginia  Long, 
daughter  of  Richard  H.  Long.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  H-iil  live  in  Cambridge,  when  Johnson  iS 
in  the  wholesale  laundr>'  business. 

'19 — Charles  E.  Thayr,  2d,  was  married  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Chun  h,  Medford,  Mass.,  May 
27.  to  Mi^s  Barbara  Hall.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Thayer 
will  live  in  Hingham. 

*20— The  engagement  of  Ceorge  Lyle  Fischer 
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I.)  Miss  Annr  Elizabeth  Clark,  (Smith)  '21, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mia  Hubert  A.  Cttric  «f 
Princeton.  111.,  lia'-  hren  announced. 

*20— Edmunil  W.  Pavenstedt.  Jr.,  is  atnituit 
manager  of  the  Latin  American  departmant  of  the 
New  York  and  Hanseatic  Corporation. 

*20 — A  son,  Charles  Lee  Remington,  was  bom. 
January  19,  1922,  to  P.  S.  Remington,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Remington.  Remington  is  the  principal  of 
the  High  School.  Reedville,  Va. 

"21— The  engagement  of  Edward  L-  Ripelow 
to  Miss  Rose  Fesaenden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden  of  Cbeatnot  Hill,  is 
announced. 

*21 — ^Tlie  engagement  of  Arthur  B.  Nidiols,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Dorothea  Newbury,  of  Taunton,  has  been 

announced. 

*21— iW.  Wesley  Pear  is  a  sUlistician  with  the 
Lever  Brothers  Co..  soap  raanitfacturers,  Gsra- 
bfidfe,  M^s- 

MB.A.  '21 — The  engagement  of  Charles  I. 
Gragg,  A.B.  (Univerrity  of  Rochester)  *18,  to 
Miss  Paulina  Davies  of  Rrookline,  Mas';.,  has 
been  announced.  Gragg  is  with  the  Eastman 
Kodak  CiKt  Rochealer,  N.  Y.  His  borne  address 
is  the  Landing  Road,  Box  60,  Brightim  Sution, 
Rochester. 

M3.A.  '21— James  J.  Walker,  A.B.  (Brown) 
M9,  is  with  the  Anderson  Spring  Lubricator  Co., 
Inc.,  41  I.anndowne  St.,  Boston. 

"2.3 — The  engagement  of  Robert  Mitton  to  Btlsa 
Marjurie  Pulnam  of  Brookline  has  been  an* 
nounred. 

OBITUARIES 

'61— Wksi,k\  r\i.F.B  Sawyer.  .\.M.  "M,  CraH. 
(Tbeol.  Inst.,  Concord,  N.  H.,)  '65,  Ph.D.  (Giit- 
tingen)  *70.    Died  at  San  Jos^  CaU  January 

2r).  1921.  iHe  wa!*  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Newhern,  .N.  C,  in  1862,  and  never  fully  re- 


covered bit  strength.    In   1911  he  raowci  is 

California. 

LLB.  '71— TmoTHY  Christopher  Coocis. 
Died  at  Oakland,  CaL,  May  H  192L 

Law  76-77  r,t'Y  Wohtii  Kinney,  A.B.  (Adal- 
bert CoUn  Western  Reserve,  0.)  73.  Died  at 
Toledo.  C,  Febmary  13,  1922. 

M  n\'  '89— Henky  Stockton  Lcwis.  Died 
at  Chelsea,  Mass..  January  4,  1922. 

•91— PratET  Dot  Died  at  <:anyon  City,  Colo, 
May.  1922.— He  had  been  in  Colorado  s'lrtc  1917 
on  account  of  his  health.  For  many  years  alter 
his  graduation  from  Harvard  College  he  was  a 
lislttT  carrier  in  Boston.  In  1914  he  became  in- 
terested in  industrial  social i-tn  and  wrote  several 
newspaper  article?  on  govimrnent  ownership  of 
luiblic  utilities.  He  was  buried  on  Memorial 
Day  in  a  lonely  mountain  canyon  near  the 
Royal  Gorge. 

■93-41fMiv  Orlando  Makcy,  Jr.,  M.D.  yp. 
Uie<l  at  Newton,  May  29.  1922.— After  the  eoni* 
pletion  of  his  medical  education  he  became  as- 
sociated with  his  father.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  MJ). 
'64,  in  the  practice  of  surgery  at  their  priTSle 
hospital  in  Cambridge  and  in  Boston.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Eleanor 
Nichols  of  Newton,  and  two  snail  children. 

A.M.  '9.^— Embekson  Eiiw.^RD  Proper.  .A  B 
(Allegheny,  Pa.,)  Died  at  Goshen,  K.  Y, 

August  4.  1921. 

LI..B.  '94— Joseph  Fithian  Tatem.  S.B.  (Univ. 
of  Pa.)  '89.  Died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October 
19.  1921. 

XH — Kenneth  Farrar  Bi'Rnes.  Di- .!  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  25,  1922.— He  wiu>  a&docialed 
in   bnsinesa  wMi   the  Granby  Minlfig  and 

Sni'liiii?  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo  He  married 
Miss  Adele  M^ier  in  1907.  They  had  two 
MMia. 

LL  D.  (H..n  >  '15 — Eix;ar  Mo.ntcomery  Cm.- 
len.    Died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1922. 
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News  and  Views 

Immuubiliir  Two  or  three  times  in  the 
of  Stadim,      courae  of  his  youth  every 

man  is  reminded  of  the 
seriousness  »)f  wliat  lie?*  just  ahead  of  him. 
Particiihtrly  at  the  close  of  liis  se<*tindary 
school  education  the  local  dignitaries  in 
Stirring  polemics  exhort  the  youth  to  keep 
the  faith,  and  sound  the  rolling  periods  of 
the  formulae  of  **sttocess.**  Numerous 
private  admonitions  from  parents  and  rel* 
atives  achieve  much  the  same  purpose. 
And  upon  his  entrance  to  college,  his 
mind  filled  with  a  lliousand  new  impres- 
sions, the  youtir  finds  the  academic  orators 
are  sometimes  no  less  grave. 

Perhaps  the  constancy  of  that  oratmry 
is  the  reason  why  freshman  classes  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  classes  which  have 
just  preceded.  Although  they  have  not 
been  in  college  !f)ng  enough  to  assume 
that  vague,  indefinable  similarity  which 
most  studento  have  towards  Adr  college 
fellows,  it  Is  ohvious  that  the  freahmen 
have  not  sprung  full-armed  from  the  fore- 
head of  Zeus.  They  have  their  collegiate 
forebears.  They  have  just  come  from  sec- 
ondary schools,  whose  ^rraduates  have  no 
doubt  preceded  them  in  greater  or  smaller 
numbers.  When  and  how  the  stamp  of 
coU^late  uniformity  is  set  on  die  fresh- 
men, when  and  how  they  become  "Har- 
vard men"  or  "Princeton  men"  or  "Wil- 
liams men,"  as  distinct  from  other  college 
msn  as  Americans  from  different  sections 


of  the  country  differ  from  one  anotheft  1* 
a  problem  for  the  psychologist,  or  that 
super-modem  of  the  scientists — the  pay- 
choanal  yist. 

The  freshman  class  at  Harvard  has  been 
long  enough  in  Cambridge  to  select  its 
course  of  study  with  the  same  infallibility 
as  the  rest  of  the  College  selected  theirs. 
Of  the  634  who  have  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Electives  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  cwcentraUon,  ITS  have  selected 
Englidl,  and  119  have  selected  econom- 
ics. Last  year  also  English  had  first 
|)lace,  and  economics  seiond,  in  the  class 
of  1921  And  in  the  whole  Collie  last 
year  Elnglish  and  economics  had  the  first 
and  second  places,  respectively,  in  much 
the  same  proportion. 

In  1914  more  students  concentrated  in 
economics  than  in  any  other  subject;  and 
English  ranked  second.  But  in  that  year 
all  students  concentrating  in  history,  gov- 
ernment, and  economics  were  required  to 
take  a  general  examination  in  duar  senior 
year — a  requirement  which  was  not  ap- 
plied to  the  other  departments  of  instruc- 
tion until  1922.  Forthwith  economics 
dropped  behind  English  in  popularity  and 
these  two  subjects  iiave  held  these  places 
ever  since. 

Almost  as  immutable  la  the  dioioe 
among  other  courses  of  instrucdon.  The 
present  freshmen  have  choaen  in  order: 
History,  Romance  languages,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  government.  Last  year 
in  the  freshman  choice  of  study,  liistory* 
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was  in  fourth  place,  and  malhematica  in 
eighth.  In  the  entire  College  last  year 
diemistry  was  in  third  place,  and  Romance 
languages^  Uilory,  goverainent,  and  math* 
onatics  followed  in  that  order.  It  ia  clear 
that  in  a  world  which  is  somewhat  flam- 
boyantly setting  new  values  with  every 
rising  of  the  sun,  the  reactionaries  need 
not  be  disturbed  over  the  freshman  class 
at  Harvard.  Indeed,  they  seldom  have 
canae  to  be  diaturbed  over  fTCshman 
daasea.  Each  new  class  manages  some- 
how to  carry  on  the  traditiims  with  little 
change.  Even  the  freshman  radicals,  a 
wag  might  say,  are  not  radically  radical. 


The  Harvard  Chapter  of  the 
1^^^  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  adminiater- 
Spmmkmn.  ing  •  aalutary  ahodc  to  die 
ahadea  of  convention  in  addng 
Mr.  Nicholaa  Vachel  Lindsay  to  deliver  the 
poem  at  ita  annual  rolrhmtion  next  week. 
A  parodist  would  do  well  to  make  the 
author  of  "General  William  Booth  Enters 
Heaven"  the  subject  of  a  new  song  "Vachel 
Lindsay  Entera  Phi  BeU.**  He  might  even 
introdoce  atraina  from  **The  Gmgo**  and 
**The  Golden  Whalea  of  California."  But 
ha  would  quite  miss  the  point  of  Mr.  Lind- 
say's appearance  in  Sanders  Theatre  if  he 
should  fail  to  note  in  it  a  clpar  re'i  ognition 
on  the  part  of  a  representative  Harvard 
body  of  the  modem  spirit  in  American 
letteia. 

Una  ia  an  altogether  encouraging  sign. 

When  an  academic  group  folds  itself  in 

the  baccalaureate  robes  of  tradition,  and 
blinds  its  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  outside 
its  immediate  circle,  danger  is  not  far 
ahead.  There  has  been  something  too 
mudi  of  thia  in  timea  past.  It  ia  hard  to 
conceive  of  any  circumstancea  in  which 
Walt  Whitman,  at  his  prime,  or  Poe,  at  an 
earlier  day,  could  have  been  seen  on  the 
Phi  B'-ta  Kappa  platform  at  Harvard.  To 
be  siiir,  tlit  if  were  niaiiy  more  cotiven- 
tions  to  be  flaunted  in  their  time  than  there 


are  today,  and  Whitman  especially  Haunt- 
ed them  in  a  manner  peculiarly  offensive. 
Yet  even  if  their  careers  had  naturally  in- 
cluded such  blameleas  episodea  as  Mr. 
LindaayVi  lectnringa  on  bdialf  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Anti-SalooQ  League,  one 
could  hardly  relate  them,  as  men  of  letters, 
to  the  ancient  Cambridge  scene.  Happily 
this  sort  of  thing  may  no  longer  be  said. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Lindsay  has  made  a  vig- 
orous and  distinctively  American  contribo* 
tion  to  contemporaneous  Uteratore  h 
enough  to  assure  him  a  warm  welcome  at 
the  Harvard  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  of  this 
year,  William  Morris  Davis,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Geology,  Harvard  will  be  rep- 
remited  by  a  scbolsr,  bodi  in  geology  and 
in  geograpiby,  whose  contacta  with  the 
world  at  large  have  been  as  extensive  as 
the  very  subjects  of  his  studies  should  have 
made  them.  Besides  having  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  Universities  of  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Griefswald,  of 
Christiania,  and  of  Melbourne,  he  hoUb 
roemberahip  in  geographical  aocicties  and 
academiea  of  acience  m  all  parts  of  die 
world,  he  has  pursued  his  scientific  labsm 
in  Argentina.  Turkestan,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific,  and  has  served 
as  visiting  professor  at  the  Universities  of 
Berlin  and  Paris. 

Neither  in  the  realm  of  imaginatien 
nor  of  fact  can  die  Phi  Beta  Kappa  exer- 
cises of  1922  be  expected  to  bold  too 
strong  a  local  flavor. 


Hi*  PrM«nt 
Pabulum  of 
RaadaU  HdL 


E-very  man  who  attends  a 
national  convention  goes 
lumie  with  his  podcets  ai 
stuffed   with   pamphlets,   folders,  and 

brochures  as  his  head  is  full  of  memories. 
The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  meetin?  in 
Bnston  this  week  will  differ  in  that  re- 
spect from  other  conventions  in  the  num- 
ber of  pamphlets  distributed  and  in  tbe 
quality  of  at  least  one  of  them.  Every 
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man  at  the  Clubs  meetings  is  to  be  given 

a  copy  of  the  list  of  recent  poblications  of 
the  Harvard  University  Press — a  fifteen- 
pape  catalogue  of  an  imposing  list  of 
hooks — beautifully  designed  by  Bruce 
Rogers,  Printing  Adviser  to  the  Harvard 
University  Press,  and  as  beautifully  print- 
ed at  that  plant. 

Tbe  catalogue  Is  bound  in  red  wrappers 
witii  a  peper  label.  Facing  the  first  page 
of  the  bootlist  is  a  drawing  of  Randall 
Hall,  quarters  of  the  Press*  which  some  of 
the  graduates  ten  years  or  more  out  of  Col- 
lesre  rciognize  as   the   old  Harvard 

a  'a  carte  diiiing-hall.  This  little  catalogue 
proves  that  Randall  Hall  still  furnishes 
pabolum — neDtal  rather  tiban  physical—* 
and  that  it  still  supplies  the  needs  of  the 
"inner  man,**  perhaps  with  finer  discrim* 
ination  than  ever  before.  Thirty-seven 
publications  are  described  at  some  length 
in  this  pamphlet.  They  should  make 
gourmands  of  Harvard  readers  more  cer- 
tainly than  the  Randall  Hall  of  old  made 
gourmands  of  Harvard  eaters. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  to 
BoatcMi  and  Cambridge  that  serviceable  or- 
ganisation of  ^aduates  which  will  have  its 
meeting  here  this  week.  The  reports  of  the 
coxmnittees  have  been  unusually  interesting 
and  stimulating,  and  there  is  every  reason 
for  expecting  a  session  which  will  Iw  prof- 
itaMc  to  the  University  as  well  as  to  the 
alumni. 

•    •  • 

Thm  In  the  Treasure  Room  of  the 

J^JJ^^   College  Library  visiting  alum- 
ni will  find  reminders  of  an 
old  and  widdy-known  friend.  Evert  J. 

Wendell,  '82.  The  equipment  of  the  room 
itself,  the  furniture  and  exhibition  cases, 
were  given  by  the  Overseers  Visiting  Com- 
mittee in  memory  of  Wendell,  and  a  nu  ■ 
morial  tablet  bearing  his  name  is  over  the 
entrance  door. 

Wendell  left  to  the  library  by  wiU  the 
great  collection,  mainly  of  theatrical  and 


dramatic  interest,  which  he  had  been  ac- 
cumulating tox  years,  but  had  never  had 

time  to  sort  over  and  arrange.  Few  realize 
what  an  extensive  collection  it  was.  After 
rejerting  dupliratcs,  the  Library  received 
from  it  i^onif  35,000  books  and  pamphlets, 
50,000  sheets  of  music,  90,000  play-bills, 
100,000  photographs  and  engravings  el 
dramatic  interest,  and  perhaps  50^000 
other  portraits  and  views.  Ibe  wimle  col- 
lection, besides  great  numbers  of  manu- 
scripts and  autographs  sent  on  from  New 
York  in  the  first  place  for  examination, 
filled  338  large  packing  cases.  The  dupli- 
cates returned  to  New  York  for  sale 
brought  over  ^^22,000. 

A  few  items  from  this  great  mass,  serv- 
ing to  indicate  the  varied  diameter  of  the 
collection,  and  each  item  in  Itsdf  valuable 
because  of  rarity  or  association,  are  shown 
in  the  exhilntion  cases.  One  can  hardly 
exaggerate  the  value  of  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  and  its  unexpected  riches  are  a 
constant  source  of  surprise. 

A  few  oilier  recent  gifts  of  exceptional 
interest  are  also  shown — the  perfect  copy 
of  La  Lihre  Be^ique,  from  Thomas  W. 
Lament,  ^92;  a  complete  copy  of  the  Frendi 
Bulletin  des  Armies,  including  even  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  last  unpublished  num- 
ber, from  Madame  Anne  TluHnaoD  of 
Paris;  the  original  subscription  paper  of 
contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Col- 
lege, signed  in  Concord  in  I6S3,  lately 
sold  at  a  Harvard  dinner  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Endowment  Fund,  and  presented  to 
the  Library  by  the  purchase',  Percy  S. 
Straus,  *97;  various  papers  relating  to  VL 
Col.  Whittlesey  and  the  famous  **Lost 
Battalion,**  presented  by  Whittlesey's 
father:  and  a  copy  of  Professor  Norton's 
"Letters,"  in  which  have  been  inserted 
original  autograph  letters  from  more  tlian 
a  hundred  of  Norton's  friends,  a  striking 
memorial  of  friendship,  placed  in  the 
Norton  CoUeoUon  by  Professor:  iNortoa^s 
daughter.  Miss  Sara  Norton. 
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Wanted ! — "'College  Characters'' 

By  Sajiuel  F.  Batchelder,  '93 
IConcluded] 


BED-MAKING  and  sweeping  were  the 
only  **paid  jobB."  The  minor  tasks 
of  the  modem  janhor,  and  the  la- 
borious hewing  of  wood  and  drawing 
of  water,  now  superseded  by  mod- 
em cooveniencesv  fell  upon  Uie  freshmen. 
By  the  ancient  (and  highly  econimiical) 
custom  of  "fagging,"  the  unfortunate  neo- 
phytes were  railed  upon  for  every  variety 
uf  menial  toil,  from  cutting  the  President's 
hay  to  beating  the  one  carpet  the  College 
possessed,  a  treasured  ornament  of  the 
lil)rai  y-chamher.  Especially  were  they 
coinpclled  to  minister  to  llie  miinerous 
wants  of  the  upper-classmen.  An  elaborate 
code,-  aimoet  Draconian  in  its  severity,  was 
gradually  evolved  for  their  guidance,  in 
successive  revisions  of  the  "College  Cus- 
toms," which  were  read  in  Chapel  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year.  Errands  were 
to  be  run,  boots  cleaned,  fires  tended,  and 
even  footballs  and  other  sporting  goods 
provided,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  their 
over  lords.  With  the  change  in  public 
sentiment  that  came  in  with  the  Revo* 
lution,  however,  the  new  spirit  of  freedom 
soon  asserted  itself  among  the  under- 
graduates, "freshman  servitude**  fell  irito 
disrepute,  and  witli  increasing  prosperity, 
the  students  began  to  imitate  the  Englidi 
system  of  employing  outside  men  or  boys 
for  their  ( hores.  Tlie  Faculty,  as  usual, 
resisted  all  idea  of  change,  hut  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  century  the  new  order 
had  established  itself,  and  the  genus 

*'scoUt"  was  devrldpcd. 

Following  tiie  lead  of  the  original 
"moor,*'  tlie  scouts  were  oftenest  gentle- 
men of  color,  soft-spoken  and  smiling 
genii  of  the  lamp  (and  boots),  who  also 
beneficently  controlled — for  a  small  con- 
sideration— the  elements  of  fire  and  water 
in  their  masters'  domains.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  them  was  Charles  Lenox, 
who  flourished  in  die  1820*8,  and  was 


known,  perhaps  from  his  digniEed  mien, 
as  **Dr.  Charles.**    Fr<nn  his  name  one 
would  never  imagine  that  he  was  an  Af- 
rican; nor  did  he  exhibit  the  usual  quali- 
ties of  his  race.    He  first  came  into  notice 
as  a  peripatetic  vendor  of  pies  and  cakes; 
but  his  deftness  and  rdiability  iooti  trans- 
formed him  into  the  collegians*  favorif»" 
valet.     By  his  industry  in  cnllertinii  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of   the  durniitories, 
from  old  boots  to  cigar>atumps,  and  by 
his  frugality  in  preserving  his  tipa,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  snug  property.  Moreover, 
with  a  « uns(  ientious  recognition    of  the 
sources  of  his  wealtii,  he  was  always  ready 
to  place  his  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College.    Manv  a  hard-up  student  grate- 
fully ref)aid  at  a  later  day  a  "small  loan" 
from  Dr.  Charles;  and  the  story  goes  that 
more  than  one  professor  in  temporary 
financial  difficulties  was  not  too  proud  to 
grasp  the  helping  hand  of  his  dark-skinned 
brother  in  the  educational  vineyard. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  system  ot 
scouts  was  continued,  each  w«]l>toKio  stu- 
dent employing  his  own.  By  degrees  llie 
number  of  such  unofficial  hangers-on  grev 
intolerable,  and  in  1879  they  were  super* 
sedcd  by  regular  janitors. 

The  commercial  rdle  in  whidi  Dr. 
Charles  at  first  appeared  is  an  example  of 
another  "side  line"  of  llniversity  business 
wliirh  has  produced  many  a  character  of 
purest  ray  serene.  Doubtless  even  before 
the  day  of  the  enterprising  Gibstm,  (he 
Yard  was  infested  with  hawkers  of  li^ 
academic  refreshment;  and  Simon, 
whether  simple  or  learned,  often  met  a 
pieman  ready  for  his  penny:  but  in  1800 
the  dosing  of  the  College  buttmry,  iriieK 
frait  and  fancy  groceries  were  sold  for  the 
special  convenience  of  the  students,  great 
ly  stimulated  the  itinerant  vending  of  such 
articles.  This  aabolalory  trade  nay  k 
said  to  have  culminated  with  the  **tS^ 
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lunrh  rart"  wliich,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  usrd  to  rumble  into  the  Square  every 
evening  to  dispense  ''hot  dogs"  and  similar 
ddntiet  to  all  the  nocturnal  life  of  the 
College.  Birfore  that  time  such  ambrosial 
delights  were  supplied  by  a  succession  of 
peddlers--- rlderly  Ganymedrs  who  like  the 
withered  Hebes  of  the  mop  and  pail  made 
up  for  any  prosaic  deficiencies  by  a  super- 
abondanoe  of  temperament  and  person- 
ality. 

Dr.  Charles  was  followed  by  William 

Kmmons,  whose  specialty  was  an  insidious 
l>everage,  now  lost  to  science,  denominated 
egg  pop,  whence  he  received  his  soubri- 
quet of  **Pop**  Emmons.  From  his  schol- 
astir  surroundings  he  seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  true  professorial  facility  of 
orotund  speech,  and  was  ready  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  launch  into  a  sonorous 
harangue.  Some  of  his  addresses  on  stand- 
ard  topics  were  so  much  in  request  diat  he 
actually  had  them  printed  and  added  them 
to  his  stock-in-trade. 

Such  unusual  intellectual  attaiiiinents 
met  with  equally  unusual  recognition.  Mr. 
Emmons  is  the  only  representative  of  his 
•  ailing  known  to  have  been  granted  a  full 
I  . at  in  honorary  degree.  Not,  to  be  sure, 
of  the  exact  variety  bestowed  on  Com- 
nienccment,  but  for  the  edilkalion  of 
posterity  (in  the  words  of  the  politicians) 
**soniething  equally  as  good.**  The  age,  we 
must  remember,  was  one  of  classicism, 
wbrn  shf)p-keej»er?  in  tlu*  Square  added 
lat:s  of  I.alin  to  their  si^;ns.  when  the  jani- 
tor of  the  Law  School  could  quote  you 
Vergil  by  the  yard,  and  when  that  mon- 
strous hybrid,  a  Latin-English  pun,  tickled 
the  risibilities  of  Cambridge  society  to  the 
I'urstinp-point.  Under  the  same  influence, 
-ome  of  the  brightest  gems  of  under- 
graduate wit  were  the  mock  d^rees  con- 
ferred on  all  the  notables  of  day,  from 
'if  C/ar  of  Russia  to  the  sea-serpent,  by 
the  **Med.  Far.",  the  society  which  was 
then  the  chief  source  of  fun  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Our  William,  it  appears,  was  also 
strong  on  the  article  of  pickles,  and  hence 
received  Uie  following  majestic  testi- 


Guglielmus  Emmons,  praenominatus 
Pickleius,  qui  orator  eloquentissimus  nos- 
true  aetntis,  porna,  nuces,  panem-zingi- 
beris  [gingerbread],  suas  orationeSt  egg- 
popque  vmdU.  MJ),  Med,  Fae,  Aonor- 
arms. 

Of  about  the  same  vintape  was  Lewis, 
"a  grave  and  amiable  Ethiopian,"  who 


"Poco.  "  By  E.  R.  Little.  04. 

<Ffom  Harvard  Celebrities.    By  courtesy  <A 
the  Univenity  PMm.) 

will  live  in  fame  as  an  object  of  the 
youthful  veneratimi  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.  Lewis  sold  home-brewed  beer; 
yet  he  would  not  have  innnred  the  frown 
of  the  strictest  tempera  me  advocate,  for 
he  had  but  two  varieties,  spruce  and 
ginger.  He  wheeled  his  whole  stock  in  a 
white-roofed  hand-cart,  ornamented  with 
a  sign  which  displayed  two  bottles  oblig- 
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ingly  discharging  themselves  into  turn- 
bleva.  .  "The  artist,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Biglow  Papers,  **had  ilniggled  man* 

fully  with  the  difficulties  of  his  subject, 
but  had  not  surceeded  so  well  that  we 
hoys  did  not  often  debate  in  which  of  the 
twin  bottles  Spruce  was  typihed,  and  in 
which  Ginger.'*  Lewis  himself,  though, 
was  believed  to  be  able  privately  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  by  long  and  inti- 
mate study.  The  aetual  flavor  of  the  re- 
spective potations  seems  to  have  been 
equally  indeterminate;  but  the  customer, 
v^le  quaffing  the  cup  tiiat  distends  but 
not  ind»riales,  was  at  any  rate  soothed  by 
the  most  unmistakable  and  gratifying 
courtesy,  three  sirs  to  every  glass — Beer, 
Sir?  Yes,  Sir.  Spruce  or  ginger.  Sir? 
**l  can  yet  recall,**  avers  Lowdl,  **die  in> 
nooent  pride  widi  which  I  walked  away 
after  that  somewhat  risky  ceremony  (for 
a  bottle  sometimes  blew  up),  dilated  not 
alone  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  with  the 
more  ethereal  fixed  air  of  that  titular 
flattery.'* 

Next  perhaps  on  the  roll  comes  "Jim- 
my" O'Neil.  Born  in  County  Cork  in 
179't,  he  eniiprafed  to  this  country  in 
middle  life.  After  trying  his  luck  all  over 
New  England,  he  found  his  most  remun* 
erative  stand  at  Harvard,  where  he  ped^ 
died  his  uninviting  wares  from  1843  to 
his  death  in  1861. 

If  Pop's  leading  card  was  eloquence, 
Jimmy's  was  pathos.  His  pathetic  basket 
contained  (besides  a  few  boxes  of  incom> 
bustible  matches)  little  but  candy,  and 
that  of  such  an  aged,  dusty,  and  indi- 
gestible look  as  to  excite  only  commisera- 
tion, and  to  extort  the  pennies  of  charity 
rather  than  of  ordinary  commerce.  He 
was  noted  for  his  low  opinion  of  fresh- 
men, often  declaring,  with  undoubted 
truth,  that  at  least  a  year's  residence  at 
Cambridge  was  necessary  to  appreciate  the 
quality  of  his  merchandise.  Patiietic  too 
was  his  domestic  history,  his  wife  and  two 
boys  having  died  in  succession,  leaving 
him  heart-broken  and  utterly  alone.  Most 
pathetic  of  all  was  his  appearance — ^a 
bent,  tattered,  wrecked  old  man,  hardly 


less  thin  than  his  own  sticks  of  candy,  who 
shivered  in  winter  beneath  a  threadbare, 
flappii^,  blue  cloak,  and  feebly  chafed  his 

hands  almost  as  blue.  Those  that  heard  it 
could  never  forget  the  trembling  voice 
with  which  he  delivered  his  invariable 
greeting,  "Here's  Jimmy!" 

Assuredly  we  cannot  leave  thb  brsach 
of  our  subject  without  a  word  d  eulogy 
to  the  successor  of  these  early  purveyors, 
that  prince  of  all  Harvard  characters,  John 
Lovett, — "John  the  Orangeman."    A  na- 
tive of  County  Kerry,  he  arrived  in  Boston 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  ss- 
sociated  with  the  College  for  a  full  klf> 
century.    Thus  his  famous  introdtKtory 
observation  to  all  freshmen,  "I  kntv  y'r 
father,  fri'nd,"  had  every  probability  on 
its  side.  It  may  have  been  his  inmrntal 
translation    of    the    University  motto, 
Veritas,  as  "Ter  hell  wid  Yale!"  that  se- 
cured for  him,  late  in  the  'eighties,  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  mascot  at  all  athletic 
contests,   and   made  him  an  ex-o^do 
member  of  every  Harvard  team,  wlictlm' 
at  the  home  grounds  or  on  tour.  Thnm|^ 
his  travels  in  that  capacity  he  became  a 
really  national  figure.    In  his  last  years, 
with  little  cart  and  donkey,  he  was  the 
uncrowned  monarch  of  Yard  and  Fidd, 
everywhere  acclaimed  with  devotion  dut 
poets  and  statesmen  might  have  envied. 
He  died  in  1906.    In  him  the  type  rose  to 
its  perfect  apotheosis — and  expired.  To- 
day we  look  about  us  mournfully,  and 
ask,  by  a  Hibemianism  which  he  wonld 
have  been  the  first  to   appreciate,  *^as 
John  the  Orangeman  the  Last  cf  the  Mo- 
h^ans?" 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
another  class  of  character  began  to  ataal 
miostentatioualy  -into  the  CoUceo  circle,— 
not  so  loveable  as  the  rest,  but  not  wi&- 

out  an  occasional  warm  welcome.  "We  re- 
fer to  the  Old  Clo'  Man,  attracted  to  the 
field  of  University  labors  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  welI>provided  and  easy- 
going students  who  in  spite  of  "great  ex- 
pectations" occasionally  find  themselves 
short  of  ready  cash.  He  has  always  been 
known,  through  a  long  line  of  operators. 
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by  the  generic  title  of  "Poco."  His  phil- 
anthropic activities,  especially  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  unsecured  loans,  are  too  well- 
kn«t\vn  to  particularize,  as  is  the  mass  of 
folk  lore  and  ballads  of  which  he  is  the 
hero  and  superman.  In  one  respect  only 
does  he  display  an  almost  childish  in- 
ability to  grasp  the  great  facts  of  exis- 
tence: his  estimate  of  the  value  of  male 
habiliments  is  invariably  far  under  their 
true  worth.  It  was  once  said  of  him  that 
if  he  cast  his  eye  upon  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  like  Melancholy  marked  it  for  his 
own,  the  marking  always  attained  a  figure 
ruinously  low.  There  is  a  legend  that  Mr. 
Levi,  one  of  the  best-remembered  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tribe,  once  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  dress 
suit  whose  owner  died  before  putting  it 
on;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  fraternity 
of  today  utterly  refuses  to  admit  the  prece- 
dent. 

There  may  be  interest  in  noting  that 
the  term  Poco,  now  in  use  (as  we  suppose) 
wherever  the  bifurcated  portion  of  the 
human  race  has  "fine  pantings"  to  dispose 
of  cheap  for  cash,  was  strictly  of  Harvard 
origin.   About  the  year  1850  two  diminu- 


tive Dutchmen,  the  brothers  De  Yong, 
were  wont  to  haunt  the  rooms  of  the  un- 
dergraduates, offering  pipes,  mantel  orna- 
ments, and  knicknacks  in  exchange  for 
cast-off  raiment, — the  primitive  simplicity 
of  such  barter  apparently  marking  the  in- 
ception of  this  branch  of  human  endeavor 
in  Cambridge.  As  Italian  was  then  a  pop- 
ular study,  Arthur  Dexter  of  '51  applied 
to  the  smaller  of  the  brethren  the  adjective 
poco,  little,  and  the  casual  nickname  baa 
stuck  ever  since. 

While  on  tlie  subject  of  nomenclature 
let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
generic  title  of  "goody."  This  shortening 
of  "good-wife"  is  of  course  sound  old  Eng- 
lish for  any  ancient  dame  of  humble  sta- 
tion.  Doubtless  all  female  servants  of  the 
College  were  thus  addressed  in  olden 
times,  as  witness  the  invocation  to  Goody 
Morse  already  quoted.  But  as  the  daily 
tasks  fell  more  and  more  into  masculine 
hands,  the  term  narrowed  down  to  the 
chambermaids,  the  last  group  of  the  fair 
sex  remaining.  With  this  specialized  con- 
notation it  has  descended  to  the  present. 
Like  the  use  of  the  word  "Yard"  (for 
campus)  it  is  peculiar  to  Harvard.  The 
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preserv.'ition  of  such  racy  old  turns  of  the 
niotlier  tongue  not  only  adds  to  the  local 
color,  hut  gives  indirect  evidence  of  the 
antiquity,  of  the  institution. 

Moreover,  as  the  College  grew  and  the 
number  of  goodies  increased,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  original  term  appeared,  this 
time  in  true  schoolmen's  Latin.  The  lead- 
ing (scrub)  lady  of  the  troupe  was 
dubbed,  with  equal  elegance  and  gal- 
lantry, Regina  Bonarum,  or  Queen  of  the 
Goodies.     Sophomoric   wit  delighted  to 


Cleary,  about  1 860. 

play  about  lliis  august  personage.  A  halo 
of  mystery  enveloped  her  location  and  or- 
bit. Like  the  nioming  star,  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  visible  only  in  lliat  chill  hour 
when  the  rising  bell  proclaims  the  truth 
of  the  dark  saying — many  are  called  but 
few  get  up.  As  a  matter  of  unromantic 
fact  she  had  her  official  headquarters  for 
many  years  in  the  abandoned  railway 
station  (on  the  site  of  Austin  Hall),  final- 
ly taken  over  in  UJ6.S  for  the  popular  eat- 
ing club  known  as  "Thayer  Commons," 
from  which  developed  "Memorial."  Nat- 
urally having  much  experience  in  domes- 


tic management  through  her  regular  du- 
ties, she  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  new  enterprise,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  its  phenomenal  success. 

In  our  chronological  advance  we  have 
now  reached  a  period  when  by  reason  of 
the  size  of  the  College,  its  multifold  activi- 
ties, and  the  increased  interest  in  observ- 
ing and  recording  its  phenomena,  we  are 
actually  embarrassed  by  the  richness  of 
our  material.  Space  does  not  permit  us 
even  to  enumerate  all  those  erratic 
geniuses  who,  though  now  gone  to  their 
reward,  still  linger  in  living  memory.  We 
can  only  hold  up  a  jewel  here  and  there 
that  flashed  in  the  light  of  other  days. 

There  was  George  Smythe,  keeper  of  the 
boat-house  and  confidant  of  all  rowing 
men;  so  that  when  he  afterwards  joined 
the  Cambridge  police  he  was  accustomed 
on  Commencement  Day  to  slap  the  return- 
ing alumnus  on  the  back,  whether  bishop, 
judge,  or  ambassador,  and  accost  each  as 
"Jack,"  "Bill,"  or  "Fatty,"  to  the  bewilder- 
ment  of  all  beholders. 

There  was  the  taciturn  and  inexorable 
Jones,  a  chronometer  on  two  Ic^s.  trudg- 
ing through  the  cosmos  insensible  to 
space,  matter,  motion,  weight,  relativity, 
or  any  other  of  its  elements  except  time; 
who  in  more  than  half  a  century's  ring- 
ing of  the  College  bell  never  deviated  the 
fraction  of  a  second  from  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. 

There  was  Daniel  Pratt,  the  Great 
American  Traveller,  in  batter€?d  silk  hat 
and  customary  suit  of  solemn  black,  whose 
harmless  obsession  it  was  to  wander  from 
one  college  to  another,  recounting  his 
stupendous  adventures  wherever  he  could 
collect  a  knot  of  reasonably  remunerative 
listeners;  and  the  poor  demented  lady  who 
handed  out  pamphlets  warning  one  of  Rus- 
sian spies  (those  were  the  days  of  the  Ni- 
hilists) so  malign  and  ubiquitous  that  they 
concealed  themselves  in  the  very  walls  of 
the  dormitories. 

There  was  Cleary,  the  darkey  janitor 
and  factotum  of  the  laboratory  in  Boylston 
Hall.  And  here  one  is  compelled  to 
quote  F.  W.  Hackett  of  '61:  "Note  where 
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the  unRinching  Cleary  stands,  amid  all  the 
congregation  of  salts  and  acids.  The 
arcana  of  solutions  and  precipitates 
(some  of  which  work  and  some  don't),  the 
furious  bubblings,  and  the  clouds  of  noxi- 
ous gases  pale  not  his  dusky  cheek.  Nay, 
even  though  the  experiment  he  at  once  the 
most  unintelligible  and  the  most  hazard- 
ous known  to  science,  Cleary  goes  ahead, 
pumping  and  emptying  and  mixing,  as 
serene  as  if  he  were  the  holder  of  a  paid- 
up  policy  in  a  first-class  insurance  com- 
pany. The  best  authenticated  apotheosis 
of  Cleary,  as  I  recall  it,  assigned  him  a 
station  (with  a  background  of  blazing 
strontium)  at  the  right  hand  of  Boyle — 
him,  I  mean,  renowned  as  the  Father  of 
Chemistry  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork." 

There  was  John  Ryan  of  the  Holly  Tree 
Inn,  that  grubby  prototype  of  the  quick- 
lunch  parlors, — John,  red-headed  and  red- 
shirted,  whose  marvellous  dropped  eggs 


on  toast  still  linger  ethereally  on  the  gus- 
tatory nerve, — John,  "conscientiously 
swabbing  his  oilcloth-covered  tables  with 
a  dishclout  which  (except  that  it  lacked 
the  conventional  skull  and  cross-bones) 
might  have  flown  from  the  masthead  of  a 
pirate  ship," — John,  sung  by  the  early- 
lamented  Lloyd  McKim  Garrison  in  one 
of  his  most  charming  "Ballads  of  Har- 
vard": 

But  as  long  as  the  cotTee's  first-class 

Want  of  linen  shan't  make  us  rebel; 
And  John,  in  his  shirtsleeves,  may  pass 

If  he'll  poach  us  our  eggs  just  as  well. 

We  will  pardon  the  dirt  and  the  smell 
If  the  toast  be  well-buttered  and  thin. 

For  nobody  cares  to  be  "swell" 
When  he  goes  to  the  Holly  Tree  Inn. 

There  was  "Herbie"  Foster  at  the  corner 
of  Holyoke  Street,  with  bristling  white 
moustache,  eye-glasses  on  a  bit  of  pink 
string,  and  superannuated  straw  hat  which 
was  so  much  a  part  of  him,  winter  and 
sunmier,  that  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
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sIrH*p  in  it — impfrlurbahly  shakinjr  up 
(soft)  drinks  at  his  soda-fountain,  or  ex- 
plaining that  hia  ham  aandwkhes,  of 
which  he  aold  an  incredible  number  of 
dozens  every  day,  were  so  good  because 
thev  were  all  made  by  his  old  mother. 

There  was  O.  G.  Fosdifk,  affertionafclv 
known  to  thousands  only  by  his  title  uf 
**Cap,"  the  conductor  of  the  "night  car" 
that  hourly  jinglf<l  out  from  Rowdoin 
Square,  Boston,  filled  with  belated  de- 
votees of  pic.isure.  How  ronsiderate  with 
tlie  drunks  was  Cap,  how  oblijzing  if  the 
last  nickel  had  gone  for  a  **musty"  at  Billy 
Pai1c*8,  how  tolerant  of  **close  harmony** 
and  "rough  house"  amonjr  his  fares;  and 
how  Jinfai linfrly.  aftrr  calliiitr  the  streets 
ail  tile  way  out.  would  he  orn c  a^raiii  slide 
back  the  duor  when  llie  car  reached  the 
Yard  ratrance  now  maiked  by  the  McKean 
Gate,  and  arouse  the  soundest  sleepers 
with  his  cheerfully  stentorian  **Good 
niorniPL',  pents!    Sports'  Alley!" 

There  was — but  h't  each  old  grad  pick 
his  favorite  from  that  gallery  of  pleasant 
eccentricity. 

Now  all  are  gone.  And  the  ancient 
alumnus  wanders  disconsolately  through 
the  tawdrv  roninierrialisni  of  the  Square 
and  the  trim  conventionality  of  the  Yard 
— Hlow  minus  even  that  inanimate  charac* 
ter,  the  Pump — and  murmurs  to  himself 
(being  a  little  rusty  on  his  French), 

"Other  tiriK's.  r)flipr  manners."  The  new 
Harvard  sfrnis  f»ut  a  poor  drab  place, 
bereft  of  the  sparkle  of  its  former  whimsi- 
cal contrasts  and  mild  Bohemianism,  and 
with  so  little  individuality  that  you  can- 
not tell  a  dun  from  a  Dean.  What  the 
UiiivjTsilv  needs,  he  nitiiinafes,  is  a  fresh 
lot  of  "characters."'  Cannot  a  fund  be 
Started — they  are  always  starting  funds 
now*a*days — ^for  the  encouragement  of 
piciurrsqiieness  in  college  life? 

Put  as  hr  sfos  the  votm^f^r  jieneratioTi 
stare  arul  wliisjirr  at  him.  upon  bis  aizrd 
intellect,  if  he  is  suflicienlly  pliilosophicai, 
a  light  may  begin  to  dawn.  A  great  truth, 
hard  and  unpalatable  like  most  great 
truths,  is  slowly  revealed  to  him.  He  re- 
members the  story  of  the  two  elderly  Ox* 


ford  dons,  of  whom  one  remarked.  "I 
wonder,  my  dear  William,  wliy  we  see  no 
collie  characters  to^Iay.  In  our  time  the 
place  was  full  of  them.** 

**Ah,  Thomas,*'  replied  die  odier,  '*y<m 
forget.  We  don't  spp  them  now  because 
we  are  the  college  characters  ourselves.** 

BOOK  REVIEWS 
'^Old  Paik  Street  and  lu  Vieiaitf.*  hf  JUk- 

rrt  Mf-ans  Lawrence,  W,  BLD.  H.  HoVghlOB 

Mifliin  C...    Pricf.  $3. 

Although  Park  Street  is  only  a  city  block 
in  length  and  has  never  had  any  boilda^ 
on  the  western  side,  it  has  never  been  a 

commonplace,  city  street.  On  lHat  contrarv. 

it  has  been  associated  with  many  interest- 
ing Boston  events.    In  "Old  Park  Street 
and  Its  V  icinity  '  Dr.  Lawrence  has  told 
the  history  of  the  street,  of  its  bniMh^^ 
and  many  anecdotes  and  facts  about  those 
who  have  lived  there.  The  volume  includes 
rhapters  about  Beacon   Hill,   the  Alms- 
house, the  Town  Pond,  the  Bridewell,  the 
Workhouse,  the  Public  Granary,  the  CH-aa- 
ary  Burying-Ground,  the  Union  Club 
house,  the  Park  Street  Churclu  individual 
records  of  all  the  houses  now  standing 
there,  and  a  rcford   of  human  inter»*5t. 
■Reminiscences  of  Park  Street,"  written 
by  J.  Collins  Warren,  *63,  M.D.  '66,  who 
has  lived  in  several  houses  on  diat  street 
The  number  of  thosp  residents  who  had 
some  connection  with  Harvard  is  quitf  as- 
tonisiiing.     Among  them  are:  Michael 
Wigglesworth,    1710;    Edward  Wigigles- 
worth,  1749;  John  Jeffries,  1763;  James 
Bowdoin.  1771;  John  Warren,  1771.  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomv  an(i  Siirtrerv:  Fisher 
Ames,  1774,  who  was  elected  President  of 
Harvard  but  declined  to  serve;  James 
Bowdoin,  LLD.  1745;  Artemaa  Ward. 
17a^  LLD.  1842;  Joslah  Quincy,  1790, 
President  of  Harvard  College:  John  Col- 
lins \^'arren.  1797.  Hersev  Professnr  of 
Anal«»my  and  Surper\  :  Ric  hard  Sullivan. 
1798;    Andrew    Ritchie,    1802;  David 
Sears,  1807,  Overseer;  Francis  Galley 
Gray,  1809,  founder  of  the  Moseum  of 
Comparative  Zoiilosv;  John  .Amor\'  Low- 
ell, 1815,  LL.D.  1851;  Jonathan  PbUlips* 
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A.M.  (Hon.)  1818;  Josiah  Quincy,  1821; 
Jonathan  Mason  Warren,  1830,  M.D. 
1832,  A.M.  (Hon.)  1844;  Jamea  Sullivan 
Warren,  1832;  Henry  Joseph  Gardner, 
LL.D.  1855;  John  ColUns  Warm,  1863, 
M.D.  1866,  LL.D.  1906,  Moseley  Profea- 
sor  of  Surgery,  Emeritus;  Josiah  Quincy, 
1880;  John  Warren,  1896,  M.D.  1900,  As- 
sociate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University 
Bfarshal.  George  Ticlcnor,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Lileratun.s  from 
1817  to  1835,  and  James  AUen,  Fellow  of 
Harvard  College  from  1692  to  1707,  lived 
iu  tlie  neighborhood. 

**Little  Theatre  aassics.**  Vol.  IV,  edited  hf 
Samuel  A.  EUot,  Jr.,  '13.  Little,  Brown  k  Co., 

Price,  12. 

This  fourth  volume  in  a  series  uf  plays 
suitable  for  production  by  the  ever-grow- 
ing "little  theatres"  contains  four  widely 
different  pieces — "Shakuntala,"  a  love- 
tale  from  the  Indian  of  Kalidasa;  "The 
Wandering  Scholar  from  Paradise,"  from 
a  Shrovetide  farce  by  Hans  Sachs;  **A11 
for  Love,'*  from  Dryden's  tragedy;  and 
**nie  Martyrdom  of  Ali,"  from  the  Per- 
sian miracle-play  of  Hasan  and  Husain. 
They  represent,  thercforr,  not  only  differ- 
ent authors,  but  different  countries,  differ- 
ent times,  and  different  civiliiatioas.  Mr. 
EUot  baa  not  been  confined  to  the  familiar 
or  to  the  genteel  exotic,  as  the  "little 
theatres"  for  which  he  is  editing  these  vol- 
umes are  not  restricted  in  their  point-of- 
view.  Of  especial  note  is  "The  Martyr- 
dont  of  All,**  a  Pernan  miracle>play  of 
Mohammad,  very  similar  in  motive  and  in 
manner  to  the  French  and  English  miracle- 
plays,  hut  pomp  four  or  five  centuries  la- 
ter in  process  of  dramatic  development. 

Mr.  Eliot  has  not  merely  selected  the 
plays,  bat  has  adapted  them  to  the  ocmtem. 
porary  stage.  He  contributes  to  each  an 
introduction  whic  li  U-W^  the  story  of  the 
play,  the  conditions  under  which  it  grew, 
essential  facts  about  tlie  author,  in  a  style 
that  is  never  sterile  nor  pedantic.  He 
demtes  several  pages  in  each  case  to  a 
description  of  the  characters,  tibeir  dress, 
the  setting  of  the  stage,  etc. 


"The  Modern  R'\Tilor's  'Hamlpt',*'  by  Haven 
McClure,   '15.      Kicliaxd    C   Badger,  'boston. 

Price.  $1.75. 

In  the  "Modern  Reader's  'Hamlet*  **  Mr. 
McClure  has  taken  upon  himself  the  some* 
what  gratuitous  task  of  modernizing 
Shakspere — of  dressing  an  Elizabethan 
poet  in  a  three*piece  business  suit.  *'An 
attempt  has  been  made,**  he  says  in  the 
preface,  "to  render  a  current  English  par- 
aphrase f»f  the  Elizabethan  text."  He  has 
approached  this  task  with  discrimination 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  the  tragedy,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  rewrote  the  Lord's  Fhiyer, 
making  it,  as  he  supposed,  simpler,  clear- 
er, and  more  emphatic.  Mr.  McClure  has 
been  more  forebearing. 

But  he  has  not  been  so  forebearing  as 
to  dismiss  die  task  at  once  at  quite  impos- 
sible. For  not  many  lovers  of  the  tragedy, 
even  those  who  do  not  imderstand  every 
line,  ^vill  enjoy  seeing  "fish-monger"  em- 
erge as  "fish-merchant,"  "arrant  knaves** 
as  **eowardly  rogues,**  **!  am  myself  indif- 
ferent h<mest**  as  **I  am  myself  fairly  virt- 
uous,** "they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit, 
together  with  weak  hams"  as  "they  have  a 
conspicuous  lack  of  presence  of  mind,  to- 
gether with  very  weak  haunches," 

Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  nude  airaal  of  an  ensesBWiH  bed, 
Stew'd  in  oocraptioa,  boBOTiag  sod  makiiig 
love 

Ofer  the  nasty  st7<— 
as 

Nay,  but  to  Uf« 

Stewed  into  filth, 

or  even  "0,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed 
is  this!"  as  "O.  what  rash  and  bloody 
deed  this  is!"  0,  what  a  falling-off  is  here! 
Most  of  us  prefer  puzzling  over  an  occa- 
sional line  or  passage  to  having  a  single 
change  made  in  the  text  in  the  interests  of 
the  current  vulgale.  Why  butcher  an 
Flizabethan  tragedy  to  make  a  modern 
holiday?  Thorcau  once  remarked  that 
"the  heroic  books,  even  if  printed  in  the 
character  of  our  mother  tongue,  will  al- 
ways be  in  a  language  dead  to  degenerate 
times.** 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  BULLETIN 


TRAINING  IN  CO-OPERATION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bl  lletin: 

The  greul  discusiiion  about  restrictions 
on  admifldoii  seems  to  be  based  on  two 
independent  muvernents.  One  is  by  llie 
gO¥erning  authorities  to  inquiro  fiow  a 
prospective  increase  in  number  should  be 
met. 

Obviously  it  can  be  met  eidier  by  Unv- 

ing  the  requirements  as  now,  in  which 
ease  the  classes,  dormitories,  and  all  fa- 
cilities will  be  swamped  until  they  become 
so  unsatisfactory  as  to  diminish  the  num< 
bar  of  those  who  desure  to  enter  and 
cause  a  balance  to  be  arrived  at. 

A  second  obvious  way  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  fee  until  this  sufficiently  di- 
minishes the  number  of  applicants. 

A  third  way  would  be  to  stiffen  up  the 
scholarship  requirement  either  for  admis- 
sion or  afterwards.  The  governing  au- 
thorities are  considering  what  other 
courses  than  these  are  practicable,  but  it 
is  hard  to  c<Mioeive  tfiat  Harvard  will  ever 
make  either  race  OT  religicm  a  basis  of  its 
requirements. 

The  other  movement  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  student  body  and  is  a  oonsidendon 
of  the  man  or  small  groups  who  do  not 
mingle  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. That  some  of  these  students  who 
do  not  mingle  widi  the  odwni  are  dea- 
cribed  as  of  a  particular  race  or  religion 
is  true,  but  not  all  unsatisfactory  students 
are  so  described,  and  I  hesitate  to  believe 
that  either  the  race  or  the  religion  is  the 
reason.  Methinks  the  lady  dodi  protest 
too  much. 

The  blame  is  not  necessarily  to  be  put 
either  on  the  majority  or  on  the  small 
group  or  on  the  individual  who  does  not 
get  aloi^  widi  die  fellows.  It  takes  two 
to  make  a  fight  ^d  it  takes  two  to  have  a 
friendship. 


1  think,  however,  the  problem  can  in 
part  be  solved  if  we  recognize  that  the 
value  of  a  college  course,  and  the  tests 
or  requirements  as  to  whether  a  student  b 
getting  what  he  should  out  of  his  oollego 
course,  are  of  at  least  four  kinds. 

(1)  .Scholarship,  which  is  very  large- 
ly an  individual  matter.  This  so  far  has 
been  ostensibly  tfie  chief  and  almost  only 
official  test. 

(2)  Morals  and  (3)  health,  for  which 
there  has  always  been,  and  prol>ably  al< 
ways  will  be,  merely  the  miiAnnm  reqiiiie> 
ments — sufficiently  good  character  so  as 
not  to  be  expelled,  and  snfficiendy  good 
health  to  do  the  work. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  college 
should  train,  and  does  train,  in  (4),  1ead« 
ership.  This  is  somelinies  recognized,  but 
that  the  inverse  is  true — that  the  college 
training  teaches  a  boy  or  man  to  follow, 
that  is,  to  take  advantage  of  leadership,  to 
cooperate  widi  his  fdlows  is  not  so 
quickly  recognized. 

Team  play  exists  in  sports,  and  it  also 
exists  in  society,  generally.  One  great 
value  of  a  collie  course  is  the  training 
in  social  life  and  social  amenites,  ytbeHhiei 
this  be  in  what  is  called  society,  in  the 
sense  of  social  gayety,  or  is  merely  the 
difference  between  learning  a  subject  by 
discussing  problems  wider  die  ease  system 
as  compared  wiUi  learning  from  a  text 
book. 

The  training  in  leadership,  in  team 
work,  in  cooperation,  is  really  more  im- 
portant for  a  man  who  wants  die  belt 
out  of  his  college  course  than  the  training 
in  pure  scholarship. 

Now,  can  not  the  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering be  solved  along  these  lines? 

It  is  said  the  problem  of  athletics  is  be* 
ing  solved  by  having  more  athletics  until 
every  mie  shall  have  athletic  training.  It 
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is  said  the  little  problem  of  the  "final** 
cluLs  is  being  solved  to  some  extent  by 
htviiig  more  of  todi  cIoIm. 

Can  not  the  problem  of  the  ihident  iriio 
does  not  mingle  with  his  fdlows  be  solved 
in  part  as  follows: 

In  the  studies  have  more  of  those  cours- 
es where  groups  of  students  must  work 
together.  In  physics,  engineering,  etc, 
some  of  the  laboratory  experiments  are 
done  by  groups  of  students.  Under  the 
rase  systelh,  for  law  or  business,  the  same 
i  ase  can  be  assigned  to  groups,  and  these 
groups  be  directed  to  get  together  by 
themaelvee  to  discnas  it  The  aame  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  to  other  stildiea. 

In  athletics  the  individual  things,  such 
as  gymnasium  work,  can  be  discouraged. 
If  every  man  be  required  to  take  part  in 
some  team  sport  he  will  get  training  in  co- 
operation. 

In  social  life  the  habit  of  living  at  home 
or  taking  one's  meals  by  oneself  can  be 
discouraged,  even  if  the  English  system  of 
dining  in  hall  be  not  made  obligatory. 

If  college  life  is  planned  and  laid  out 
so  that  a  student  must  frequently  deal  with 
his  fellow  students  and  must  CoSperate 
with  them  to  pet  along  at  all,  then  the 
result  will  be  that  many  of  tliese  students 
who  now  flock  by  themselves  will  leani 
how  to  make  themselves  socially  8atisfac> 
tory  to  their  fellows,  while  those  who  are 
constitutionally  unable  to  learn  coopera- 
tion will  find  they  are  not  fitted  for  col- 
lege life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  but 

few  of  these,  and  I  believe  that  col- 
lege life  can  be  organized  so  that  it  will 
teach  not  only  scholarship,  as  it  does  now, 
but  will  teach  cooperation  and  leadership 
and  will  turn  out  graduates  ndio  not  only 
know  how  to  do  tUngs  by  themsdves  hat 
also  know  how  to  work  wUh  others  so  as 
to  get  results. 

With  such  a  plan,  all  of  those  who  are 
fitted  for  cooperation  and  leadership  will 
find  their  place  irrespective  of  race  or  re* 
ligion. 

R.  S.  Hale,  *91. 

Boston. 


THE  IDEALS  OF  HARVARD 
To  tile  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Of  course  I  discmmted  die  peraisiemt  ru- 
mors that  racial  discrimination  was  con- 
templated  at  the  university  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  and  Wendell  Phillips.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  men  not  identified 
with  Harvard  are  more  credulous;  that 
there  is  a  widespread  conception  of  Har- 
vard as  a  citadel  of  snobbery,  of  special 
privilege,  and  of  class  consciousness.  For 
there  is  a  class  consciousness  of  culture  as 
well  as  of  envy,  and  sometimes  we  do  not 
remember  the  spirit  of  the  ancestors  to 
whom  we  owe  our  advantages.  As  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Puritans  on  one  side  and 
of  Anglo-Saxon  southerners  on  the  other, 
as  a  grandson  of  a  professor  of  an  old 
New  England  college,  and  as  a  graduate 
of  the  oldest  New  England  collie,  I 
should  like  to  see  Harvard  attain  a  reputa- 
tion for  generosity  and  breadth  of  vision, 
for  being  always  a  city  which,  set  upon  a 
hill,  cannot  he  hid  from  Trojan,  or  Ty- 
rian,  Jew  or  Greek,  Roman  or  barbarian. 
Harvard  is  indeed,  like  Paul,  debtor  to 
both  Roman  and  barbarian,  uring  the  word 
"barbarian"  in  the  old  Roman  and  Pauline 
sense.  Let  us  see  that  it  pays  its  debts.  It 
is  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  it  must  not  lose  its 
savor  of  broadmindedness,  of  allegiance  to 
the  disinterested  diflfusion  of  trudi  regard- 
less of  class,  creed,  or  race. 

I  believe  there  is  little  danger  that  Har- 
vard will  fail  there,  but  there  is  real  dan- 
ger that  its  infiuence  will  be  lamed  by  pop> 
ular  misconception.  What  the  world 
thinks  of  Harvard  depends  in  part  on  the 
way  we,  its  alumni,  represent  it  in  our  per- 
sonal attitude.  Let  us  stand  slioulder  to 
shoulder  for  the  ideals  of  Harvard  that 
our  Ccdl^e  may  be  seen  in  its  true  colors. 

FkuNK  L.  Hates,  *16. 

Chicago. 

1904  MEN  IN  CONGRESS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 
An  Alumni  Note  in  the  Bulletin  of 

May  2S  contains  the  ina(K  1 1  fi  ntly  erron^ 
ous  statement  that  the  class  of  189'^  pre- 
sents the  first  instance  of  two  members 
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serving  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts  at 
the  same  time.  The  Congressional  Direc- 
tory discloses  that  m  1913  there  were  in 
Congress  John  Jactih  Rogers,  '01,  repre- 
senting the  5lh  Massachusetts  di^trirt;  Wil- 
liam F.  Murray,  '01.,  repre.'^cnting  tlie  10th 
Massachusetts  district;  and  also  Latlirop 
Brown,  X)4,  representing  the  Ist  New 
York  dtstricL 

Arthur  A.  Ballamtine,  *04. 
New  York  City. 

A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Hi  li  ktin: 

It  would  be  well  heyond  the  hounds  of 
ordinary  human  restraint  to  allow  Mr. 
King's  acdlent  article  to  pess  without  re* 
joinder,  and  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  the 
following  representation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  articles  as  Mr.  King's  and 
Mr.  Straus's  strike  home  amongst  a  few  at 
least  of  die  great  body  of  Harvard  alunmi, 
as  I  believe  there  to  be  few  questions  of 

greater  importance  to  the  future  of  Har- 
vard Uian  are  there  mentioned.  We  have, 
I  think,  passed  in  review  as  well  as  pos- 
sible the  three  suggestions  upon  fresh- 
men's choice  of  concentration,  written  ex- 
aminations, and  the  tutorial  system.  But 
in  each  case  it  has  been  evident  that  there 
is  something  behind  all  these  things,  some 
determining  factor  to  which  we  dineetly 
owe  our  opinions  upon  them.  This  is  the 
underlying  theory  of  college  education, 
and  it  is  precisely  thb  which,  more  than 
any  specific  problems  of  application,  is  in 
need  of  an  airing  at  the  present  epoch. 

If  I  restrict  my  remarks  to  this  larger 
and  more  general  theory  (if,  indeed,  it  he 
restriction)  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  ad- 
mitting that  it  Is  much  too  large  to  discuss 
here  comprdiensively  or  as  a  whole.  One 
must,  upon  approaching  a  subject  of  tlies  * 
proportions,  rather  strive  to  point  out  one 
or  two  of  the  most  important  elements,  to 
throw  the  limelight,  as  it  were,  upon  see* 
ti<m8  of  its  foundations.  And  fortunately 
we  have  at  hand  one  of  these  buried  sec- 
tions of  foundation  in  Mr.  King's  article, 
which  would  suffer  notliing  from  a  little 
airing. 


As  a  beginning,  then,  I  would  take  op 
this  question  "order"  and  "freedom"  with 
which  he  reproaches  me.  "As  applied  to 
any  human  system,  educational  or  other- 
wise,'  says  Mr.  King,  "freedom  and  ordfr 
"are  too  opposing  principles  which  must  at 
all  times  be  carefully  balanced  if  the  sys- 
tem is  to  endure.**  Apart  from  the  doc- 
trinaire use  of  the  work  **principles"  as  a 
logical  term,  this  statement  is  exreedinfrlv 
wise — wiser  than  most  people  wlio  read  it 
or  have  thought  it  before  will  readily  real- 
ize. For  it  implies  that  this  balance  is  »• 
ternal  within  llir  'iyslrm.  And  since 
system  to  which  it  is  here  referred  is  an 
educational  system,  our  attention  is  imme- 
diately directed  to  the  idea  of  freedom  in 
allege  education.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be 
supposed  that  freedom  in  college  educa- 
tion is  similar  to  any  other  kind  of  free- 
dom— political  freedom,  for  instance,  or 
freedom  of  action.  The  idea  **collage  edn* 
cation"  determines  and  limits  the  ides 
"freedom"  and  the  latter  has  no  meaning 
without  the  former.  We  must  therefore  de- 
fine college  education  before  we  can  talk 
about  lis  freedom. 

Now,  we  possess  two  definitions  that 
bear  most  directly  upon  the  time  and  loca- 
tion under  discussion:  i.  e.,  the  last  few 
years  at  Harvard.  The  expreaeion  of  dw 
aim  €£  Harvard  education  as  ''to  know  t 
little  of  everything  and  something  well" 
seems,  in  consideration  of  the  present  con- 
centration and  distribution  system  and  of 
the  memory  quality  of  our  written  eiiBi> 
inationa,  to  be  about  as  accurate  an  eipns> 
sion  as  is  possible  in  so  few  words. 

But,  apparently  everyone  agrees  that 
per  se  it  is  wrong. 

The  alternative:  ''to  learn  to  think,**  or 
**a  broad  intdh^  tual  outlook,**  is  havdlj 
as  arrurate  in  reference  to  the  present  svs- 
teni  and  represents  rather  what  we  are  ver)' 
slowly  tending  towards.  But  also,  it  suf- 
fers from  a  vagueness  such  that  no  taagibk 
application  is  suggested  to  the  mind  upon 
hearing  it.  "To  think— what?",  "What 
is  an  outlook?",  one  is  tempted  to  asL  If 
we  could  define  "a  broad  intellectual  oat* 
lool^  and  find  a  better  e9q»res8ion  for  il; 
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it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  we 
should  find  ourselves  not  far  removed 
from  the  grand  old  Ckenmun  vyttam  of 
education ;  and  then  we  should  have  aome- 
dung  definite  to  go  on. 

However,  it  would  l)r  Ix-tter  for  us  if  we 
I  onstructed  our  own  system  discreetly  with 
no  a  priori  borrowings.  Terms,  ideas, 
valnea,  have  changed  so  much  since  the 
times  of  Cicero  that  there  is  no  probability 
our  solution  would  resemble  his  except  in 
essence. 

Now  this  solution  is  witliin  neither  my 
province  nor  my  capacity  to  set  forth. 
There  are  nevertheless  certain  factors 
which  will  inevitably  determine  its  general 
charac  ter  and  which  may  well  be  mooted 
in  this  connection.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  question  of  the  relation  between  a 
man's  college  education  and  his  future  ac* 
tiviliea.  Mr.  Straus  would  insist  that  an 
undergraduate  chooses  his  college  work  as 
a  "filtinir  preparation  for  the  indicated  or 
expected  career."  He  runs  on  the  assump- 
tion that  college  education  sKould  be  a 
preparation  for  an  indicated  career — an 
assumption  which  others  considering  the 
qu«»stion  might  easily  contest.  For  my 
part.  I  cannot  see  but  that  a  cnllcpc  educa- 
tion always  has  been,  and  rightly  should 
be,  nothing  of  die  kind.  Vocational  train> 
tng  must  be  carefully  avoided  in  a  real 
college;  a  real  collie  should  prepare  all 
men  equally  for  all  careers;  a  college  ed- 
ucation should  not  be  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  any  particular  career,  but  widi 
all  careers  in  general,  aye,  widi  dw  life  of 
a  man  itself.  Here,  dwn,  if  one  agrees 
with  me,  we  have  at  least  one  factor  deter 
mining  the  character  of  a  collie  educa- 
tion. 

We  have  anodier  in  die  very  wording  of 
President  Lowell's  definition.  "Intellect^ 
ual"  (however  the  word  may  be  depre- 
cated in  these  days) — liere  is  a  factor  that 
immediately  limits  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiry. The  student  comes  to  college  to 
think.  Now,  to  think  implies  acquaintance 
with  the  science,  or  the  method,  of  tliought, 
that  is,  with  logic,  which  is  usually  pre- 
supposed in  all  sane  people.  On  the  other 


hand,  it  implies  a  subject,  something  to  be 
thought  about;  the  college  must  supply  the 
student  with  these  subjects,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  thought  about  them 
will  he  the  measure  of  liis  benefit.  This 
surely  is  a  reasonable  amplification  of  the 
point  raised  in  the  word  ''intellectual." 

But  wlwt  should  be  dieae  subjects  for 
thinking?  Is  there  any  limitation  to  their 
content  and  extent?  Limitation  there  cer- 
tainly is,  but  wo  cannot  state  it  without  de- 
liberately ( liaii^inir  the  sip:nificance  of  the 
phrase  "broad  inlellet  lual  outlook,"  un- 
less, perhaps,  we  allow  more  meaning  to 
the  word  "broad**  than'it  usually  has.  For 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
any  one  mind  may  contain  (here  we  see  a 
partial  virtue  in  tlie  expression  of  our  aim 
as  "knowing  a  little  of  everything  and 
something  well.**)  And  there  is  dierefore 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  the 
sum  of  students'  minds  may  contain — a 
limit  of  quantity  in  each  case.  Now  we 
have  already  imposed  one  limit  upon  the 
quality  of  that  knowledge  by  excluding 
such  as  may  only  be  of  use  to  the  student 
in  his  future  career.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  desirable  if  we  ex- 
cluded as  little  as  possible  from  the  field 
of  collie  education — if  we  could  take,  as 
Bacon,  *^ill  knowledge  to  be  our  province.** 
Yet  we  most  restrict  our  field  mor^  (it  al> 
ways  has  been  restricted,  though  unwitting- 
ly of  late)  if  the  college  is  to  be  a  practical 
working  institution  and  not  an  impossibil- 
ity. How,  then,  can  we  restrict  it  and  still 
take  **all  knowledge  to  be  our  province?** 

There  is  just  one  solution  to  diis  para* 
dox  and  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
definition  of  a  college  education  which  we 
so  sorely  need.  It  is  simply:  that  in  a  real 
college  edaeoHon  we  concentrate  upon 
getuTol  humledge\  that  our  undergradu- 
ates he  taught  only  thoae  profounder  and 
more  important  things  which  include  whole 
classes  of  experienced  facts  in  their  deduc- 
tions. And  further,  that  they  be  taught 
how  to  reach  similar  profundities  **on  their 
own  hook.**  Which,  strangely  enough,  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  they  be 
taught  to  think  for  themselves — an  equip> 
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nent  which  will  not  only  tervo  them  in 

whatever  career  they  take  up,  but  also  in 
every  individual  situation  they  may  en- 
counter during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

And  here  we  have  another  very  impor* 
tant  factor  to  determine  the  general  char* 
acter  of  a  college  education.  These  two 
and  many  others,  I  am  hoping,  will  be 
open  for  disenasion  to  Aeir  great  advan* 
tage  and  to  the  end  that  the  whole  basis  of 
the  Harvard  system  of  education  may  be 
more  clearly  defined  and  more  proudly 
justified. 

R.  AkORT  TbORMMKB,  '21. 

Chriat*8  College,  Cambridge. 

THE  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE  SERIES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

The  Harvard  Library  would  l&e  copiea 
of  numbers  3  and  7  of  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue  series  issued  durinp;  the  War  by  the 
Commitlee  of  Public  Information.  Copies 
formerly  in  the  Library  were  burned  at  the 
recent  fire  in  McNaniee*8  bindery.  The 
titles  of  these  pamphlela  are:  Number  3, 
"The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy";  Number 
7,  "War  Cyclopedia." 

The  Library  would  also  like  numbers  17 
and  18  off  the  War  Information  aeries  pob- 
lished  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Infer* 
mati<m. 

Anyone  having  copies  of  these  will  con- 
fer a  favor  by  sending  them  to  the  Library. 
T.  FSANKUH  CtnuuER, 

Aaaiatant  Librarian. 

Cambridge. 

THE  CLEE  CLUB 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

There  are  few  of  us  left  who  can  recall 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  part  it 
took  in  College  activities  twenty  years  or 
so  before  Mr.  Slocum's  time,  frmn  1865 
to  1875,  iimI  as  one  of  that  mmiber  I  want 
to  express  my  sympathetic  approval  of  his 
communication  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  May  25,  1922,  and  of  that  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ker in  the  same  issue. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club  from 
mv  sophomore  year  until  my  graduation 
in  and,  while  not  depreciating  the 


satisfactimi  and  pleasure  I  derived  fram 

my  connection  with  many  other  college  so- 
cieties and  clubs.  I  must  say  that  none 
stands  out  in  my  memory  today  as  produc- 
tive of  more  happineas  than  doea  die  dee 
CInb. 

We  gave  occasional  concerts  which  were 
favorably  commented  on,  sang  evenings  ia 
the  Yard,  and  on  fete  days,  but  the  chief 
pleasure  was  in  the  reheaisals  oomiqg 
every  week  or  so,  when,  in  addition  to  ths 
old  tunes  that  are  still  sweet  to  hear,  we 
took  up  many  of  the  songs  of  the  day — 
not  comic  or  those  of  ephemeral  interat — 
but  those  of  real  merit,  requiring  careful 
preparation.  Probably  most  of  us  had 
taken  singing  lessons  either  before  going 
to  College  or  while  there,  and  a  good  lead- 
er could  always  be  found  among  our  mem- 
bers. 

Our  efforts,  judged  by  modern  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  were  doubtless  crude 
and  undeserving  the  approval  of  consum- 
mate critica,  but  they  provided  us  wtth  resl 
entertainment  and  developed  in  us  a  love 
of  music  which  has  been  a  solace  in  our 
later  years. 

Whether  we  could,  with  intensive  train- 
ing under  a  musical  expert,  have  altamed 
the  excellence  of  the  present-day  Club  it 
is  futile  to  surmise,  for  the  expert  assis- 
tance could  not  have  been  secured  if  we 
had  wanted  it 

Expert  professional  assistance  and  in* 
tensive  training  luive  changed  many  things 
in  college  life,  iind  it  is  now  a  question  of 
much  doubt  whether  the  intercoll^iate 
ctmtests  <m  the  ball  fields  and  in  the  boat 
races,  managed  and  directed  as  they  are 
by  professional  trainers,  arc  manifesta- 
tions of  the  skill  of  the  contestants  or  of 
the  professionals  who  have  bandied  them. 
To  some  at  leaet  the  profeemonal  feotme 
is  too  obtrusive. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  present  Harvard  Glee  Club 
deserve  the  high  praise  given  everywhere 
by  the  large  audiences  that  hear  them,  and 
I  gladly  accept  their  judgment.  The  main- 
tenanee  of  siuli  a  choral  body  is  to  be 
commended  and  desired — not  only  be- 
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cause  it  affords  the  members  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  development  of  a  degree  of 
ddll  m  vocal  muiio  surpassing  often  pro- 
feanonal  rivalry — but  also  because  it 
meets  a  certain  public  demand  for  very 
artistic  rendering  of  difficult  music. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  of 
your  two  correspondents  whom  I  bave 
cited  above,  and  similar  opinions  eacpresa- 
ed  so  often  recently  by  many  Harvard  mail» 
to  the  effect  that  ihcro.  be  two  clubs,  one, 
the  present  ornani/ation,  to  bear  a  name 
appropriate  to  the  important  character  of 
its  work;  the  other,  the  Harvard  Glee 
QoK  to  maintain  the  old  traditions  and 
memories  of  the  past  which  have  been  so 
long  aasociated  with  its  name. 

A.  G.  Bullock,  '68. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I  know  very  little  about  music,  but  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  in  attending  the  re- 
cent concerts  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
that  Dr.  Davison  has  done  as  much  for  die 
improvement  of  music  at  Harvard  as  Mr. 
Haughton  has  done  for  football. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Messrs.  Lakin  and 
Slocum  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  New 
Haven  next  fall  and  see  a  **rollicking'* 
Harvard  fooduill  team  come  into  the  Bowl, 
dad  in  their  famous  leather  suits,  and  run 
off  a  few  Deland  tricks,  just  for  old 
time's  sake. 

John  C.  Hunt,  '96. 

liilton. 

PROFESSOR  ROPES  RESIGNS  AS  DEAN 

Professor  James  H.  Ropes.  '89,  has  re- 
signed as  Dean  of  Special  Students  and 
Dean  in  charge  of  University  Extension, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Arthnr  F.  Whit- 
tern,  '02,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

Professor  Ropes  has  been  on  the  tearli- 
ing  staff  since  1895,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  instructor.  From  1898  to  1903  be 
was  an  assistant  professor,  and  from  1903 
to  1910  he  was  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation. 


In  1910  he  was  elected  HoUis  Professor 
of  IKvinity,  whidi  diair  he  will  c<mtinue 
to  bold.    The  HoUia  profesaorahip  was 

founded  in  1721  and  is  the  oldest  at  Har- 
vard.  Professor  Ropes  has  been  Dean  in 
Charge  of  University  Extension  since  1910 
and  Dean  of  Special  Students  since  1916. 

Professor  Whittem  is  Aaaistant  Profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  Harvard  Summer  School 
from  1918  to  1921,  and  has  also  been 
secretary  of  the  Administrative  Board  for 
Special  Students.  His  new  title  will  be 
Director  of  University  Exienrion. 

ASSISTANT  DEANS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Kenneth  B.  Murdock.  '16,  and  Edward 
A.  Whitney ,'17,  have  resigned  as  Assistant 
Deans  of  Harvard  College.  The  former 
will  ' give  all  of  his  time  next  year  to 
graduate  study.  Mr.  Whitney  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  die  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Eleclives  to  succeed  Professor 
G,  H.  Edtrell,  '09,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. David  M.  Little,  Jr.,  *18,  and 
Delmar  Leighton,  '19,  have  been  appoint- 
ed  Assistant  Deans  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Little  is  now  executive  secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund.  After 
the  War,  during  which  he  was  an  ensign 
in  the  Navy,  he  became  graduate  manager 
of  the  Harvard  Union,  and  a  year  later 
took  his  present  place  with  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  organization.  He  is  also  an 
assistant  in  English  and  is  engaged  in 
graduate  study. 

Mr.  Leighton  is  a  second-year  student 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  While 
an  underprraduate  he  was  stroke  of  the 
university  crew.  During  the  War  he 
served  first  in  the  Navy  and  then  with  the 
filarines,  and  saw  overseas  service  as  a 
second  lieutenant  His  home  is  in  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pa. 

During  the  cominfi  year  Dean  Little 
will  have  charge  of  freshmen;  Dean  P.  P. 
Chase,  of  sophomores;  and  Dean  Leightim 
of  juniors  and  seniors.  Dean  E.  R.  Gay 
will  continue  in  charge  of  the  records  of 
the  College  Office. 
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Examinations,  the  Tutorial  System,  etc. 


THE  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  has  made  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  tutorial  system  at 
Harvard  College: 

The  Faculty  have  recognized  the  need  of  a 
tutorial  system  by  the  partial  introduction  of  such 
a  qntm  in  the  Departments  of  Government, 
EconoiniGa»  and  llistory;  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
cMogy;  History  and  Literature;  and  Fine 
Arts,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  leries  of  gen- 
eral  examination?*  in  all  Departments,  except 
that  of  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics,  to  be 
held  in  the  Msf  of  senior  year.  The  purposes  of 
this  action  were  briefly:  To  hold  students  re- 
sponsible for  their  four  years'  work  in  Adr 
fidd  of  ooncentration,  to  enforce  otttaide  and 
aonuner  reading  in  eaeh  da^arlinenL 

Id  the  Departments  of  Government,  History, 
and  Economics;  Philosophy  and  Psychology; 
History  and  Literature;  and  Fine  Arts,  tutors 
were  appointed  irho  assigned  and  held  confer 
ences  on  outside  reading.  No  sm  li  as^ipnmcnt 
was  made  in  the  Department  of  English.  The 
general  eiaarinalion  was  to  cover  such  reading, 
and  tlte  qtecial  requirements  of  eaeh  Depart- 
ment. 

The  present  semi-tutorial  system  accomplislies 

exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  has  set  out  to  do. 

(a)  It  has  placed  a  double  burden  on  the 
ahoolders  of  the  senior  class  by  foceing  tbem 
to  prepare  for  two  opposed  types  of  examination* 
senior  year — a  general  examination  and  an  ex- 
amination in  particular  courses. 

(1)  Senior  year,  therefore,  is  one  nf  doulile 
responsibility  and  restriction,  particularly  for 
the  honor  student,  by  forcing  Um  to  meet  or- 
dinary course  requirements  and  the  reqairements 
of  a  tutorial  system. 

(2)  .'\  senior  is  unable  to  engage  in  out- 
side activities,  and  to  visit  outside  courses,  and 
no  time  is  allowed  to  an  advanced  student  to 
"educate  himself." 

(b)  The  present  examination  system  is  in  a 
great  part  responsible  for  this: 

n)  The  present  pencral  examinations — the 
papers  set  in  the  languages,  for  instance — are 
of  such  a  nature  that  professional  cramming 

>;;iitis  a^-  iznix!  r'"-u!ls  as  the  slower  process  of 
reading  the  originals,  and  that  accumulation  of 
data  becomes  far  more  valuable  than  intelligent 
appreciation. 

(2)  The  general  examinations  take  the  em- 


phasis ofif  original  reading,  and  turn  the  ita- 
dent  into  large  historical  courses  and  into 
courses  connected  with  special  examinations— 
Lc.  the  Bible— instead  of  encouraging  sodi 
reading  to  be  done  outside  of  die  regular 
course  requirements.  This  is  expressly  the  <v 
posite  of  the  intention  of  the  examiners. 

(3)  It  discourages  outside  summer  reading  by 
making  it  of  little  or  no  actual  importance  in 
the  examination,  and  by  not  crediting  it  to  Ae 
student  in  any  way.  Such  detailed  quesliow 
are  required  in  the  examinations  that  a  synopsis 
reading  a  week  iwfofe  an  wraiaiaarinii  ia  hM 
preparatlMi  tbaa  any  readiaf  dooe  tlia  pravieos 
summer. 

(4)  The  esamfaiatioas  themsetvea  are  Iss 

short,  and  of  too  sup'  rfuinl  a  naTure  to  show 
any  genuine,  or  fundamental  ability  to  tliinlc, 
show  appreciation,  or  knowledge. 

The  Committee  OA  Seholarsllip  reoaaamends 
therefore  that: 

(1)  AH  candidates  for  'Tleooia**  or  "Di* 
tinrlion"  be  excused  from  midyear  and  final 
examinations  in  their  junior  and  senior  years, 
presenting  reports  fa  their  reading  and  on  their 
visits  to  outside  courses  through  their  advissis 
to  their  department  of  concentration. 

(2)  All  seniors  be  excused  from  examina 
lions  in  their  courses  (except  those  for  distribu- 
tion) senior  year,  but  that  all  seniors  submit  a 
theris,  and  be  held  for  general  and  oral  CS> 
aminations  at  the  end  of  their  senior  year  COO- 
ducted  by  their  department  and  advisors — special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  visitation  of  course*, 
the  list  of  important  lectures  being  printed  dsily 
in  the  Crimson. 

(3)  A  student  as  late  as  senior  year — on  dfr 
daring  himself  a  candidate  for  distinction,  hb 
suitability  being  determined  by  the  department- 
may  fflresent  himself  for  distinction,  tn  be  !>i«ed 
on  a  thesis  and  a  general  and  oral  examinatioa 
conducted  by  his  department 

(4)  A  senior  need  only  take  as  tnnnv  or 
pass  as  many  courses  as  he  needs  for  graduation. 

(5)  A  closer  eonneetfon  be  estabHshed  be- 
tween each  department  and  the  advisors— ii 
order  that  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  may  bt 
more  nearly  deteimiaed  and  that  lus  outaiie 
work  ninv  be  credited  to  him  in  bis  fidd  of  esa- 
centration. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  saeh  proposab  rsM 

on  these  farm: 

(1)    Cradual  change — there  is  no  great  !«•• 
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liminary  outlay  required  of  the  University,  but 
mily  die  lenirguiicaHon  oF  a  cloier  eotmeetion 
between  advisors  and  departments. 

(2)  The  encouraging  of  outside  reading  and 
the  Tiaitatioii  of  outside  oonneo  hf  placing  a 
practical  reward  on  such  work. 

(3)  An  undergraduate  is  given  time  to 
*^ook  around"  bf  fulfiUinR  his  diatrUmtioB  re* 
<|uirenients  freshman  and  snplmmore  year*,  anri 
then  by  junior  year  to  study  intensively  and  un- 
intermptedlT  in  the  field  he  has  chosen  for  con* 
centration. 

(4)  Men  interested  in  outside  activities  may 
at  the  same  time  he  candidates  for  dittinfttion 
bjr  ntiUtiof  <heir  summers. 

(5)  An  honor  student  has  the  chance  to 
specialize  without  being  hampered  by  slower 
classmates;  and  the  lecturer  has  an  added  in- 
centive to  give  hrilliant  lectures. 

^fi'>  Each  department  can  oversee  and  gain 
a  letter  and  more  particular  luiowledge  of  the 
calibre  of  students  presenting  themselves  for 
dcffrres. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  respectfully  sub- 
mits these  reeoonnendatioiM  to  On  Student 
Counc!!  as  expressing  mdergftdttato  opinion 
and  that  of  the  senior  class. 

▼OUAM  WmMAN,  3d.. 

CAooinan. 

BARRETT  WENDELX  MEMORIAL  ROOM 
The  email  room  on  Ae  third  floor  of  the  Bos- 
ton .Athenaeum  where  the  late  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell  wrote  the  "Tradrtions  of  European 
Literature  from  Homer  to  Dante**  has  been  set 

off  as  a  memorial  by  C.  K.  Bolton,  '90.  Librarian 
of  the  .\theneum.  The  steamer-chair  and 
cushion,  the  writing-table,  the  pens  and  blotting^ 
paper,  the  note-book  and  reference  bo-iks.  are 
as  they  were  when  Profe«<ior  Wendell  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  pive  up  his  work  on  the 
second  volume  of  llu-  "Traditions."  Photo- 
graphs of  Professor  W  endrll.  letters  written  in 
his  hand,  a  drawing  from  L'lllus'ration  of  Pro- 
fessor Wendell  as  French  Exchange  Professor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  are  hanging  on  the  wails. 
Mrs.  Wendell  has  contributed  a  collection  of 
Professor  Wendell's  literarjr  worhs. 

THE  FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Charles  H.  Fiske,  3d,  Scholarship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  has  been 
assigned  for  next  year  to  Edward  A.  Weeks,  Jr., 
•22,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  by  Trinity  College  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Harvard  authorities.  It  was  estdbtished  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charli  s  H.  Fiske,  Jr.,  of  Weston, 
in  memory  of  their  son,  C.  U.  Fiske,  3d,  '19,  who 
was  killed  in  the  War.  Weeks  is  secretary  of 
the  Harvard  Advocate. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  NEW  COURSES 

Two  new  courses  are  announced  for  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  Harvard  Summer  Schoo!* 
which  opens  on  July  10.  One  is  a  course  on 
Immigrant  Education,  to  be  given  under  the  dir- 
ection of  John  J.  Mahonry.  03,  State  Supervisor 
of  Americanization  for  Massachusetts,  who  has 
been  recently  appointed  director  of  extension 
cdurses  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Ed* 
ucation.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers* 
organisers,  and  supervisors  of  Americaniialion 

in  <rhni)]s  and  industries.  Mr.  Mahoney  will  be 
assisted  by  several  experts  on  various  phases  of 
the  subject 

The  other  new  course  will  be  on  the  Econo- 
mics of  Education.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
S.  Helen  Bridge,  who  was  recently  in  charge  of 
home  ethics  education  at  the  I'niversity  of  Neb- 
raska. The  course  will  emphasize  the  origin  and 
development  of  contempmary  theories,  prablems, 
and  practices  in  the  teaching  of  home  economics. 
Miss  Bridge  will  have  the  aid  and  cooperation 
of  field  workers  and,  whenever  poosfl»Ie,  of  state 
and  federal  supervisors. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  PROPOSED 

A  plan  for  soMng  the  housing  problem  of 

the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Riisiness  .Ad- 
ministration, by  lifting  it  out  of  iu  present  sur- 
roundings and  ereetittf  •  group  of  buildings 

within  easy  reach  of  the  other  Harvard  depart- 
ments, is  under  consideration.  Tentative  plans 
have  been  made  for  raishug  the  necessary  fnndsi 
and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  buildings  may  beoone 
a  reality  in  the  near  future. 

The  plans  for  the  proposed  buildings  were 
drawn  up  by  Harold  F.  Kellogg,  *06,  a  Boston 
architect  They  call  for  Colonial  buildings, 
with  red  brick  walls  and  stone  or  wood  trim. 
The  group  would  coordinate  in  scale,  material, 
and  design,  with  the  Freshman  Halls  and  the 
older  dormitories  in  the  College  Yard. 

The  buildings  fall  info  two  groups,  one  for 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  administration, 
and  the  other  for  dormitories,  with  dining  halls 
and  coBunon  rooms.  The  dormitory  group  would 
be  laid  out  at  first  for  300  students,  to  be  in- 
creased as  the  School  growrs;  the  administra- 
tion group  would  be  adequate  for  IjOOO  men. 

NEW  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  MEMBERS 

The  Harvard  Chapter,  Phi  Beta  kapiia,  has 
elected  the  following  seniors  to  membership  in 
the  society:  Edwin  Francis  Carpenter  of  Mel- 
rose; .Arthur  Ravenel  Duane  of  Boston;  Warren 
Francis  Manning  of  Portland,  Me.;  Charles 
Francis  Ramseyer  of  Jamaica  Plain ;  and  Arthur 
Milton  Young  of  Phfladelphia,  Pa.  Five  more 
seniors  will  he  dected  on  June  19. 
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The  Harvard  Crews  at  Gales  Ferry 


THE  memben  of  the  unhrenity  and 
freshman  rowinp:  squads  went  to 
Gales  I-erry,  Conn.,  last  Sunday 
and  wUl  stay  at  their  quarters  on  the 
Thames  until  Friday,  June  23,  when  the 
races  with  Yale  will  be  rowed.  The 
Harvard  oarsmen  will  he  at  Gales  Ferry 
this  year  for  a  shorter  period  than  usual; 
the  coaches  and  trainers  believe  that  in 
other  seatcms  tiie  crews  have  been  avray 
fr<Nn  Camhrid^p  so  long  that  the  Stimulus 
received  from  tiic  rlianpe  of  scene  and  air 
has  disappeared  before  the  races.  So  the 
visit  to  Gales  Ferry  has  been  cut  down  to 
less  than  two  weeks. 

The  university  crew  is  now  made  up  as 
follows:  Bow.  S'.  A.  Dimran,  '22:  2.  G.  M. 
Appleton,  '22,  captain;  3,  J.  A.  Nickerson, 
2d,  *22;  4,  A.  H.  Ladd,  Jr.,  *23;  5,  A.  L. 
Hohson,  Jr..  '24  ;  6,  C.  K,  Cumminps.  Jr., 
'2.?:  7,  H.  H.  Fuller,  Jr.,  '23;  stroke,  Wal- 
ter Amory,  '21-;  coxswain,  S.  C.  Badger, 
'23. 

Captain  Appleton  and  Ladd  are  the 
only  men  in  the  boat  who  rowed  in 
the  university  race  against  Yale  last 
year.  L.add  then  had  the  same  place 
which  he  now  has,  but  Appleton  was 
the  stroke  oar,  although  he  rowed  on  the 
starboard  side  of  tlic  boat;  this  scnsun  lu* 
has  heen  moved  to  the  other  side,  aiul  it 
was  thought  tiiat  lie  might  again  stroke 
the  crew,  but  that  position  has  been  given 
to  Amory,  who  stroked  the  freshmen  last 
vear.  Amorv  stroked  the  eight  in  the 
earlier  races  this  year,  but  \v;is  shifted  to 
the  second  crew  until  about  ten  day.s  ago. 
Duncan,  Cummings,  and  Fuller  rowed  re- 
spectively, bow,  6,  and  7,  on  the  last 
year's  sf^  ond  crew.  Fuller  and  Cum- 
mings work  well  together  in  the  important 
places  they  have  in  the  shell,  and  their 
experience  last  year  has  proved  to  be 
valuable.  Cummings  has  taken  the  place 
of  Morgan,  who  seemed  certain  of  a  seat 


in  the  boat  until  he  was  taken  ill  a  few 
weeks  ago.    Hobson  was  7  in  the  freshr 
.man  boat  last  year. 

It  looked  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
as  though  last  year*s  fredmian  dght 
would  be  moved  almost  in  a  body  into 
the  university  shell  this  year,  but  Hobson 
and  Aniury  are  tlie  only  sophomores  who 
have  survived  die  trials  of  the  preliminary 
races.  Most  of  last  year's  freshmen  are  in 
the  second  crew,  which  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Bow,  Standish  Bradford,  '24;  2,  N. 
C.  Webb,  '23;  3,  B.  McK.  Henry,  '2i;  4, 
J.  D.  Jameson,  '24;  5,  C.  J.  Hubbard,  Jr., 
'24;  6,  R.  C.  Storev,  '24,  captain;  7,  D.  S. 
Holder,  '21:  stroke.  S.  \.  Br..un.  '2t: 
coxswain.  H.  H.  Burnham,  '21.  H"nrv. 
Hubbard,  and  Storey  were  in  the  freshman 
eight  last  year,  and  Bradford,  Jameson* 
and  Brown  were  freshman  substitutes  and 
rowed  ap!ain>=t  Yale  in  the  "combination 
crew,"  made  up  of  four  university  and 
four  freshman  substitutes.  Brown  stroked 
the  **combinati(m*'  eight,  and  has  stroked 
die  university  crew  part  of  the  time  this 
year.  Webb  was  in  the  second  crew  la«t 
year.  Holder  did  not  go  to  New  London 
last  season. 

The  freshman  eight  is  made  up  as  fol* 
lows:  Bow,  B.  F.  Bii  e-Bass^tt,  captain;  2, 
H.  J.  Wicsman:  3.  T.  L.  Eliot:  4,  G.  S. 
Mumford,  Jr.;  5,  G.  K.  Johnson;  6,  J.  P. 
Hubbard;  7,  S.  B.  Kelley;  strobe,  Lovell 
Thompson;  coxswain.  C.  S.  Heard. 

I  'lnr  uriivcrsitv  and  four  freshman  sub- 
stitiiti  s  arc  at  the  quarters.  Of  tin  se,  the 
only  ones  who  were  there  a  year  ago  are 
E.  S.  Matthews,  '23,  who  then  stroked  the 
second  eight  and  has  been  this  year  a  ser- 
ious contender  for  stroke's  seat  in  the 
university,  and  C.  H.  Hollister,  '24,  who 
rowed  bow  on  last  year*s  freshman  eight 

No  one  who  kno%ra  about  die  university 
crew  is  carried  away  by  oveiooiifidence  id 
r^ard  to  the  Yale  race.  As  one  pessimiit 
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puts  it,  the  eight  went  to  Gales  Ferry  this 
vear  having  lost  one  race  less  than  last 
year's  crew  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
DO  Cornell  race  this  spring.  This  year,  as 
laat,  die  crew  has  won  only  <Hie  of  the 
preluninary  races — the  one  with  M.  L  T. 
That  record  is  not,  however,  quite  as  dis- 
rourapinp  as  it  seems.  Harvard  has  no 
reason  for  expecting  victories  in  April 
or  early  May  over  Annapolis,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  crews,  which  get 
on  the  water  almost  a  month  before  the 
ice  is  out  of  the  Charles.  Here  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  rowing  authorities  in  Cam- 
bridge roust  consider:  Whether  or  not  the 
crew  on  die  ndiole  receives  from  early 
races  which  are  likely  to  result  unfavor- 
ably sufficient  benefit  to  compensate  for 
the  depression  which  repeated  defeats  in- 
flict on  the  oarsmen  ?  Yale  is  in  much  the 
same  position  as  Harvard  on  this  point,  al* 
though  even  the  New  Haven  crews  usually 
are  able  to  row  on  the  water  earlier  than 
Harvard. 

The  Harvard  crew  is  made  up  of  strong, 
sturdy  men  who  row  in  good  form  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  developing  much 
speed.  The  ei^t  has  improved  during  the 
past  ten  days  or  so  and  the  coaches  hope 
ind  expect  it  to  make  a  good  showing 
iLrainst  Yale;  but  that  feeling  is  by  no 
means  assurance  of  victory.  The  Harvard 
oarsmen  have  devoted  so  mudi  time  to 
preparation  for  the  contests  of  the  early 
season  that  tlicv  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunitv  for  rowing  long  distanres.  They 
will  probably  have  at  least  tliree  hard, 
four^mile^  time-trials  at  New  London; 
these  may  shake  the  eight  together  and 
-ive  it  the  speed  which  it  has  hitherto 
lacked. 

HAYDOCK  CUP  AWARDED 

H.  R.  Davis.  "23.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  won 
the  Haydock  Mi-morial  Cup  for  the  carrent 
year.  This  cup,  a  memorial  to  G«orge  Cuest 
Haydock.  U6.  will  be  awarded  every  year  to  the 
|Ndo-vauIffT  "showing  the  hrst  improvement  as 
a  result  of  hard  work,  perseverance,  enthusiasm, 
and  courageous  spirit,  qualities  so  characteristic 

'  Haydock."  Haydock  was  kiflcd  in  action  at 
Canlifnjr,  France,  on  May  28,  1918,  while  serv- 
isf  s»  a  fifSt  Maataaaat  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 


HOLY  CROSS  WINS  AGAIN,  2  TO  1 

Holv  Cross  defeated  Harvard,  2  to  1,  at 
baseball  in  Worcester  last  Saturday.  The 
game  went  through  fifteen  innings  and 
was  one  of  die  most  eiciting  contests 
ever  played  by  coll^  nines.  Holy  Cross 
won  by  what  may  properly  be  called  a  bit 
of  hard  luck  for  Harvard.  Witli  one  out 
in  the  fifteenth  inning,  Carroll,  the  Holy 
Cross  pitcher,  hit  a  high  fly  which  went 
back  of  second  base  and  kept  working 
towards  right  field.  Conlon,  the  Harvard 
shortstop,  followed  the  ball,  and  had  it  in 
his  hand  when  he  collided  with  Cordon, 
the  right-fielder,  who  also  was  trying  to 
get  the  ball.  The  collision  was  a  sharp 
one,  and  both  of  the  Harvard  players  lay 
on  the  ground.  Hallock,  the  Harvard 
centre-fielder,  was  so  much  disturbed  by 
what  seemed  to  be  the  serious  injury  of 
his  associates  that  he  rushed  to  tlieir  help 
instead  of  trying  to  pick  up  the  ball. 
Carroll  kept  on  running  and  had  reached 
third  when  Lincoln,  the  Harvard  third 
baseman,  had  recovered  the  ball.  Then 
Dugan  made  a  bunt  which  enabled  Car* 
roll  to  score  the  winnmg  ran.  Up  to  this 
point  in  the  game  there  was  every  indica- 
tion that  the  contest  be  prolonged 
indefinitely,  and  either  nine  seeined  likely 
to  win. 

Most  of  tlie  Harvard  players  were  im« 
able  to  hit  the  Holy  Cross  pitcher,  but 

Captain  Conlon  made  three  hits,  one  a 
double  and  another  a  triple,  and  Jenkins 
had  two  sinples  to  his  credit.  The  Har- 
vard men  fielded  superbly,  however.  Al- 
though Lincoln  made  two  errors,  be  ao* 
cepted  eleven  chances— almost  a  reoMd 
for  a  third-baseman.  Jenkins,  Janin,  and 
Conlon  also  made  plays  which  were  little 
less  than  remarkable.  Harvard's  only 
run  was  made  in  the  fourth  inning  on 
Conlon*s  single  and  Gaatreau*s  error  on 
Owen's  grounder.  Holy  Cross  scored  in 
the  same  inning  on  Gautreau's  single,  a 
sacrifice  by  Gagnon,  and  a  two-bagger  by 
Simendinger.  Holy  Cross  hit  Goode 
rather  freely,  but  he  vtbb  steady  and  had 
excellent  control. 
The  score  is  on  the  next  page: 
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Earned  runs,  Holjr  Croat  2.  Sacrifice  hits, 
Owen,  Janin.  Gautreau,  Capnon,  Simendingcr, 
Stolen  bases,  Dohrrly  2,  Hallock.  Two-base-hila, 
Conlon,  Simcndinger,  Ryan.  Three-base-hits,  Con- 
Ion,  Simendinger.  Bases  on  balls,  o(f  Carroll  4, 
off  Goode  I.  Left  on  bases.  Holy  Cross  11,  Har- 
vard 8.  Struck  out,  by  Carrt)ll  10.  by  Goode  2. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball,  by  Carroll  (Conlon). 
Double  plays,  Conlon  to  Joddu  to  Owen.  Tibm, 
3h,,  Tin.  UiBpirea,  Bany,  Baniett 

'Game  called  after  firat  oat. 

NEW  TRACK  CAPTAIN 

J.  W.  Rurke,  *2.3,  of  Wakefield,  Maaa,,  lias 
been  elected  captain  of  the  aniveiaity  track  and 
field  team  for  next  year.  This  is  Barke*s  sec- 
ond year  at  Harvard.  lb'  transferred  from 
Notre  Dame  to  Harvard  at  the  lieginning  of  the 
academic  year  I9Z0-21,  and  iras  ineligible  for 
athletics  that  year.  last  autumn  lie  ^^as  on 
the  cross-country  squad  and  won  his  insignia  in 
the  Yale  meet.  This  spring  he  has  scored  nore 

points  for  till-  Harvard  trm-k  tf-am  than  any 
other  man.  He  runs  the  mile  and  the  half-mile. 
In  the  Yale  meet  he  set  a  new  dnal-meet  record 
in  the  mUe  mn. 


HARVARD  CLUB  OF  CONNECTICUT  i 

The  50th  annual  meeting  of  the  Har>ard  Clob 
of  Connectictit  was  held  at  the  Loomis  Institnte. 
Windsor,  on  May  27.  The  feat  ore  of  the  tl- 
temoon  was  a  baseball  game  between  teams  rep- 
resenting, respectively,  Hartford  and  All-Stale; 
it  was  won  by  the  former. 

After  4he  tea  at  the  Studio,  the  hnrfneaa  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Founders  Hall.  The  oficers 
elected  for  1922-23  were:  President,  David  Gibbs, 
*96;  vice-presidents,  R.  P.  Anfier.  C. 
T.  Williams,  '91,  and  N.  H.  Batcheld-  r.  •QI: 
secretary-treasurer,  L.  P.  Soule,  1)6;  delegate  ta 
the  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard  ChdM, 
C.  W.  Jaynes,  '01;  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  ^.  H.  Batchelder.  X)!; 
scholarship  committee.  E.  S.  Berry,  "VI,  R.  P.  A»- 

gier,  '97,  and  F.  C.  Babbitt,  '90;  rommitte?  on 
schools.  David  CifaiM,  '98.CC.  Hyde.  '92.  and 
G.  C  St.  John.  D8. 

After  the  diner,  at  which  fifty-nine  nwaiban 
and  guests  were  present,  the  meeting  adjonmed 
to  the  school  library,  where  President  Jayaes 

introduced  the  following  speakers:  Hfnr\-  Penny-  | 
packer.  "88,  representinR  the  University;  Rear  ' 
Admiral  Harry  S.  Knapp,  who  touched  on  var-  | 
ious  incidents  in  his  last  cruise  in  foreijjtD  , 
waters;  Dr.  EII<»worth  Huntington.  .\.M.  "01  I 
who  talked  interestingly  im  Harvard  and  China;  i 
and  District  Attorney  Edward  I..  Smith,  presi-  ' 
dent  of  the  Yale  .Alumni  Association  of  Hart- 
ford. 

CLASS  OF  1901 
The  class  of  1901  will  celebrate  ito  2Ist  aam- 

versary  at  the  Hoosic-Whisick  Club,  Canton,  on 
Monday,  June  19.  Athletics,  including  golf,  ten- 
nis, and  baseball,  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  * 
Lunrhi-nn  will  !>••  sf-rvrd  at  1.30  P.  M..  and  th' 
class  dinner  will  take  place  at  7.00  P.  Set- 
cnty-five  men  have  already  accepted,  and  othcCT 
are  urged  to  notify  J.  O.  Procter,  Jr.,  secretary. 
84  State  .Street,  Boston,  that  they  will  attend. 
There  will  he  automobile  transportation,  starting 
from  the  Harvard  Club,  Boston,  and  each  mu 
who  accepts  will  be  notified  of  the  times  tbr 
machines  will  leave  the  Club.  Men  from  ool- 
side  Greater  Boston  will  be  the  house  guests  of 
Boston  members  during  the  Associated  Hanrard 
Qdbs  meeting  and  for  this  field  day  teunioa. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE  SPREAD 
The  Phillips  Brooks  House  Class  Day  spread 

will  be  held  as  usual  ihi;*  year  in  the  quadranjtif 
between  Holden  Chapel,  Sloughton  Hall,  asd 
Phillips  Brooks  Hoose.  All  members  of  Ae  ' 
I'niversity  and  all  graduate*  are  invitnl  to  at- 
tend. Tickets  are  on  sale  at  11.25  each,  and 
may  be  purchased  from  the  qtread  chainiBSi 
&  T.  Barker,  *23. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  AlmBBi  AMoeutioa  an  request  will  ghre  the  eddretiee  of  Hanrwd  men. 


'53 — President  Eliot  spoke  recently  at  the  un- 
veitliif  of  ■  tsUet  In  memofy  of  Abraham  Lin- 
ed! i;  nt  tite  l)ull(lin(;  n\  the  New  Englaiid  HiltoriC' 
Genealogical  Society,  Boston. 

*75— PMfeMor  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs  was 
elected  a  resident  memlif-r  of  the  MassacbnteUS 
Historical  Society  at  its  June  meeting. 

*81 — Daring  the  week  beginning  May  15,  How- 
ard Elliott  was  before  the  House  G)mmittee  of 
Congress  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
as  a  witness  in  regard  tu  the  transportatioa  OOt 
which  became  a  law  March  1,  1920.  Elliott  was 
one  of  the  railroad  executives  who  took  dinner 
at  the  White  House  with  President  Harding  for  a 
fcrnera!  disru<!<;ion  of  the  railroad  litnatioii  with 
him  and  Mr.  Hoover. 

'81— Winthrop  H.  Wade^  ULB.  '84,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Overaeen  of  Harvard  College, 
has  moved  his  law  offices  from  99  State  St.,  to 
the  Sbawmut  Bank  Building,  Boston. 

*9D— Henry  Duffield's  address  is  the  Hotel  Alco, 
806  W.  10th  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'90  -Dr.  Benjamin  T.  Tilton's  addiesa  ia  772 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

*91 — ^Andrew  Oliver,  A.M.  '95,  ha*  recently  re- 
turned from  a  two  mimtli-^'  tour  in  Florida  and 
other  parta  of  tlie  South  in  the  interests  of  visual 
education  caixied  on  tiy  a  ^ew  York  corporation 
working  along  the  line  of  early  Spanish  Ameri* 
can  history. 

*92— Kay  Wood's  address  is  Hinsdale,  111. 

'9t — Rulh  Walker  Crane,  wife  of  \!<  \;inder 
M.  Crane,  died  February  16,  of  pneumonia,  at 
Searsdale,  N.  Y. 

J.  Harleston  Parker  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  tlie  .-\rt  Commission  of  Boston.  He 
designed  the  John  Hancock  Insurance  Co.  build- 
ing and  is  the  arc  hitert  of  the  new  Cliamber  of 

Commerce,  both  in  Boston. 

^ — Murray  W.  Dcwart.  A.B.  (Lniv.  of  Min- 
nesota) '97,  B.D.  (Epis.  Theol,  .S.,  Cambridge) 
'01,  for  ten  years  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Eptphany,  Winchester,  has  resigned  from  that 
parish  and  been  chosen  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Baltimore.  During  the  World  War  Dcwart  was 
chaplain  of  the  101st  Field  Ariillt  rv  in  France. 

'7J--CliHon  Daggett  Gray,  A.M.  '98,  S.T.B. 
(Newton  Theol.  Institute)  '99,  S.T.B.  (Univ.  of 
Chicago)  '00,  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  '01.  President  of 
Bates  GoUege^  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LLD.  at  the  recent  Commenoement  exercises  of 
the  University  of  Maine. 

"97— Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Professor  of  Land- 
•eqw  Afdiileetiixe  at  Harvard,  was  dectod  a 


director  of  the  National  City  Planning  Institute 
at  ita  annual  meeting  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  re< 

cently. 

*99— Henry  S.  Dennison  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis 
League. 

*99  A  daughter,  Anna  Losamitch  Frothing* 
ham,  was  born.  May  8,  1922,  to  John  W.  Froth- 

ingham  and  Helen  (Losamitch)  Frothingham. 
Frothingham's  permanent  address  is  Cobb  Lane, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

'99 — Roger  Walcott  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Roosevelt  Club  of  Massachu<ietts. 

^OH— Arthur  Drinkwaier  has  hern  <  l-  *  trd 
treasurer  of  the  MaasacbusetU  Tuberculosia 
League. 

'00— C.  Stewart  Forbes  has  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  "America"  to  join  the  Russian  unit 
of  the  American  Relief  Adminstration  which  is 
relieving  the  famine  in  the  Volga  Valley.  Forbes 
has  been  in  relief  work  almost  continuously 
rince  1919.  During  the  War  he  was  a  captain  of 
infanlr)'  in  the  American  Army. 

'01— liberies  A.  Crowell,  formerly  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  now  director  of  social  service  at 
tlie  Veteran*'  Huspital.  Parker  Hill,  Boston.  His 
home  is  at  20  Highland  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

"Ol— Ssnford  H.  E.  Freund,  LL.B.  "03,  is  gen- 
ral  coun.sel  of  the  United  Stales  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet,  19th  and  B  Sis.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. He  is  living  st  the  Racquet  Club.  He 
al.Ho  maintains  his  New  York  ofFic  f  and  re^idonee. 

'01— Eugene  Pettus  is  with  the  Blackwell  Wie- 
landy  Book  A  Stationery  Co.,  manufacturers, 

printers,  and  binders,  of  St.  I.nui^^,  Mo. 

01—  Matthew  J.  Tobey  is  living  at  10  Sheffield 
Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 

'02 — 'Harvard  College  has  awartlcd  the  degree 
of  A.B.  posthumously  to  Edward  U.  Cole,  major, 
U.  S.  -Marine  Corps,  who  was  killed  in  the  War. 

'02  Nathaniel  W.  Faxon.  .M  D.  'O.t.  assistant 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Strong  Me- 
morial Teaching  Hospital,  which  will  be  built 
and  maintained  in  connection  with  the  new 
School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  N.  Y.  The  hospital  will 
contain  220  beds. 

02-  Garland  P.  Fefioll  is  with  the  Wichita 
£ag(e,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Charles  H.  Johnson  is  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 

W-nBradford  H.  Peiroe,  MJ).  "06,  la  supers 
latendMit  and  OMdical  dlreeMr  of  dm  Plymoudi 
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County  Hospital,  South  Hantoii,  Mass.,  one  of 
the  hospitals  maintuned  hif  the  State  of  Matu- 
ehinettt  for  the  care  of  tnbereiilosis  i»atienlt. 

X)2 — John  W.  Src<linjn  is  a  virt -prf sidenl  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co^  in  charge  of  the 
niTestnent  security  department  He  is  alao  a 
dirrc-tur  of  the  Pere  Marqtirtlr  Railway,  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Ulinoia  R.  K.,  and  the  Fideli- 
tr  Union  Tmst  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

'02  Dporge  C.  St.  John  is  headmaster  of  the 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn.  The  school 
hu  280  hojrt  and  29  naiten. 

t)2 — 'Abraham  S.  Waldstein  is  teaching  the 
Blfale^  hietory,  and  English  in  Gymnasia  Ibith, 
Joffa,  Paleatbie. 

'03 — A  son,  Craig  Parroenter  Baker,  was  born, 
January  31.  1922.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Hugh  B. 
Baker,  LL.B.  '06,  and  Carol  (Pannenter)  Baiter. 

'03 — M.  €.  Torossian  has  organized  an  aaUh 
mobile  financing  company  under  the  name  "De- 
troit Motor  Financing  Co,"  vkitli  offices  at  43  BnlU 
Block,  535  Griswold  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

'03--Haro]d  P.  Williams,  LL.B.  06,  of  Brook- 
line^  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tioo  for  District  Attorney  of  Norfolk  county, 
Mass.  He  hat  heen  an  AasUtant  District  At- 
torney for  the  past  four  years. 

Div.  '03^  GnuL  1M4)6— The  degree  of  LLD. 
was  conferred  on  Vilhjalmnr  Stefansson,  A.B. 
(State  I'niversity  of  Iowa)  '03,  by  that  institu- 
tion on  June  6.  Stefansaon  received  the  tame  de- 
gree from  the  Univeraity  of  Michigan  laat  June. 

'04— Arthur  H.  DaoMHi^a  addreaa  ia  31  Stale 
St.,  Boston. 

Lawrenee  G.  Dodge  B.A.S.  (Cornell)  X)S, 
M.A.S.  (/7)/V/.)  "07,  Is  with  the  ARriciiltural  Ex- 
tension Service  of  Rhode  Island  State  College  at 
Kingaten,  R.  I.  Tlie  work  eonaiata  of  tlie  vtndy 
of  profits  and  losses  in  various  types  of  farm  bus- 
iness in  Rhode  Island.  Dodge's  permanent  ad- 
dress ia  Meeting  Honae  Farm,  West  Newbury, 
Mass. 

"04 — I.Ioyd  Wliarton-Bickley  is  district  man- 
ager of  the  Hagan  Corporation,  coaboation  en- 
gineers. Philadelphia,  P  i 

'04 — Kev.  Henry  C.  W  hiichead,  who  has  been 
for  the  past  three  years  a  curate  at  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Boston,  has  resigned  in  order  1o 
take  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Fredericksted, 
Sl  Croix,  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"OS — Henry  F.  Atherton  ia  eecretary  and  treas- 
Itrar  of  <he  tNational  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co. 
Inc.,  with  offices  at  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 

D6— -Biay  Atherton  haa  lieen  transferred  from 
the  American  Legation  at  Pekin,  China,  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Stale  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  He  Iiaa  been  at- 
tached to  the  American  Legation  In  Peldn  for 
iive  years,  during  which  time  he  went  to  tlir- 
PiiSippine  Islands  with  General  Wood's  com- 
aiadea. 


'07— Seven  songs,  "Lyrica  Inm  the  Crwk," 
by  Edward  Ballantine,  have  leoendy  been  pub- 
liahed  by  the  A.  P.  Schmidt  Co.  of  Boston.  Ik 

texts  are  tinn^lations  by  Lilla  Cabot  Pcny  4 
poems  from  the  Greek  anthology. 
107— TWderiek  W.  Hariiangh^a  addieaa  b  321S 

Monison  .\ve.,  Hoii-tiui.  Texas. 

W — ^Morton  S.  Kimball,  formerly  advertiaia^  i 
manager  of  tlie  Uidled  Drug  Co.,  Boolon,  aad 
more  recently  with  the  W.  S.  0"'"by  Co.,  tea 
and  coffee,  Boston,  as  advertising  manager,  has 
returned  to  the  United  Drag  Cb^  where  be  is 
with  the  sales-promotion  department.  His  lioat 
address  is  114  Ml.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

A.M.  •08— George  C.  Cox,  Ph.D.  '10,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  c.alle<l  "The  Public  Conscience; 
a  Case  Book  in  Ethics,"  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  It  has  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Sidh 
ard  C.  Cabot,  Professor  of  Social  Ethics. 

'09— In  September,  1921,  Harold  B.  Bartoa  ; 
was  appointed  .\ssistant  Trade  CommisnoMr  ia 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  Federal  Depart<nent  of  Commerce  and  wu 
assigned  lo  the  Caucasus.  Since  January,  1922, 
Barton  has  heen  in  Tiflis,  Georgia,  investigatiag 
in  an  nnoKcial  capacity  the  foreign  and  d«- 
meatic  commerce  problems  of  Rosaia.  On  .\pri1 
3|  ft  aoo,  Dimitry  Makaieff  Barton,  waa  bom  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton.  The  child  was  mmei 
after  his  maternal  grandfather  who  was  a 
Georgian.  Barton'a  addicaa  ia  Ttflia^  Trans- 
cancaaia. 

109— The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  haa  bam 
awarded  to  Major  Elliott  C  Coder.  IID.  13;  tm 
exceptionally  meritoriooa  and  diatinguialied  ta>- 

vice  in  hospital  fnrmation*  at  the  front  durinj 
activitiea  on  the  Marne,  the  St.  Mihiel,  and  the 
Meoae  Argonne^ 

IIXMHobart  Pillsbury  of  Manchester.  N.  H, 
Depaty  Secretary  of  Stale,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  RepuUieaB  nomination  for  Congreaa  m  At 
lat  New  Hampshire  District. 

109 — ^CHen  G.  Vaughan.  wife  of  Samuel 
Vaughan.  LL.B.  '12,  died.  May  U.  She  is  mi- 
vived  by  her  hu&band  and  four  voung  childrfn. 

'10— Harold    B.    Garland's    address    is  129 
Houston  Ave.,  Mikon,  Mass. 

'10  -A  (iaiiplitcr,  Jan'>  Horrinpton.  was  hon, 
.May  23,  to  Charles  P.  Harrington,  Jr.,  and  -Vin. 
Harrington. 

'10 — .\  son,  John  Lewis  Me 
November  29.  1921,  to  Paul  A.  Merriam  and  Mrv 
Merriam,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

'KMHorace  W.  O'Connor,  formerly  in  the 
general  advertising  bureau  of  Marshall  FieM  A 
Co.,  is  now  advertising  manager  of  their  stare 
for  men.  His  yddreaa  ia  5447  Comdl  Aie, 
Chicago,  ni. 

'II — Averill  D.  Carlisle,  for  ten  yean  aariMt 
master  in  the  Evana  School,  Meaa,  AiiKt  ^ 
F.  Brady  have  taken  over  the  plant  foimariy  aee» 
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pied  by  the  Evans  School  and  are  conducting;  a 
school  there.  Their  address  is  Mesa  Ranch 
School,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

•12— William  E.  Patrick,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Nortlj  Andover,  Mass.,  has  resigned 
and  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Paul's  Chureh,  Suta 
Paula,  Cal.  In  Seplemher,  1917,  hp  went  to 
France  as  a  Y.  M.  C  A.  secretary,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  untU  the  nunmer  of  1918,  wlien 
hf  pntrred  the  Army  with  a  commission  as  chap- 
lain and  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  While 
chaplain  of  the  23d  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  he  waa 
twire  mentioned  in  orders  for  hravrry,  anJ  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  ex- 
Haordlnarjr  heroian  in  action  daring  the  Meuae* 
Aigonne  offendve.  Ilr  has  been  at  North  An- 
dover ainee  October  1.  1919. 

A.M.  *13-4Iarold  S.  aark,  A3.  (Dartnumth) 
W,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher  at  Lawrence 
Academy,  Groton,  Mais.  For  the  last  eight 
reara  dark  has  been  a  master  in  the  Nichols 
Country  Day  School,  Buffalo. 

16— Elliott  M.  Grant,  A.M.  '21.  who  has  hefn 
dds  year  an  Instructor  in  French  at  Harvard,  will 
be  Assistant  PmfrsM.r  ,if  French  at  Smith  Col- 
lege next  year.  Grant  sprved  in  the  25th  Di»- 
ision  of  the  French  .\rmy  during  the  War. 

16— The  engagement  of  Thomas  R.  Pansjr* 
packer  to  Miss  Alice  Richards,  (Wellesley)  •22, 
of  Woodmere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  announced. 

'16— A  daughter,  Shirley  Barker  Seranton,  was 
l^orn.  May  27.  to  Harvey  \.  Scranfon  and  Arlene 
Barker  Seranton,  of  Brockton,  Mass. 

17— The  addrem  of  Waldo  C.  Pedilet  ii  S3. 
Morton  St.,  N't'wtnn  Cent  re,  Mass. 

18— John  K.  Berry,  Jr.,  is  living  at  43  Wind- 
•or  Sl,  ArKngton,  Masa.  He  Is  with  the  homo 
'>ffce  agency  of  the  New  Fn^Iand  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Moore  &  Summers,  general  agenta, 
97  Milk  St,  Boston. 

'18  -Richard  Rimbach,  S3.  (Mass.  Inst. 
Tech.)  '18,  is  the  metallurgist  in  charge  of  the 
lecently-rompleted  research  laboratory  of  the 
Staniiard  Steel  Car  Co. 

'18 — Theodore  L.  Storer  was  married  at  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston,  June  1,  to  Miss  Katharine 
UAA  Storey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

C  .Storey. 

'18  -\  ictur  H.  Vaughan  is  with  the  Bonelli- 
Adams  Co.,  land  engineera  and  bnfldeta,  110 
Stai»'  .Sf .  Boston. 

"Zl)— The  engagement  of  George  Lyle  Fischer 
*o  Miss  Anno  Elisabeth  Oark,  (Smirii)  *21, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  A.  Clark  ot 
Princeton,  lU.,  has  been  announced. 

'21— The  engagement  of  Harry  L.  Moore  to 
Miss  Cladv«  B.  Bryant,  (Jacksoo)  '22,  of  Brain- 
lice,  is  announced. 

A.M.  *21 — ^Erik  Achom  waa  married  June  2, 
Jt  Fjnmanuel  Church,  Baaton,  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Sallivan. 


MB  A.  '21— Raymond  F.  Swett.  A.B.  (Yale) 
'19,  was  married  recently  at  Hinpham,  Mass.,  to 
Miss  Marion  F.  Hcrsf-y  (Wellesley)  '20,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eben  F.  Hersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swett  will  live  in  Medina,  N.  Y.,  where  Swett 
is  in  business. 

'23 — ^The  engagement  of  Aldo  R.  Balsam  to 
Miss  Margaret  Nash,  daughter  of  Frederick  H. 
Nash,  *95,  is  aanouneed. 

OBrrUARlES 

'64--Josf:rH  Trimbi.f:  Rothrock.  Pi^d  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  June  2,  19S2.-4ie  was 
founder  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the 
State  of  Pennsiylvania,  and  for  many  ypars  its 
commissioner.  From  1877  to  1893,  when  he  i>e- 
came  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  he  wsa 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  waa  the  author  of  several  booka 
and  reporta  on  botany,  and  of  *Yaea^B  Cruia* 
ings."  He  was  the  founder  and  for  some  years 
the  superintendent  of  the  State  South  Mountain 
Camp  Sanatorium. 

L41W  "84-85 — ^Jamcs  Camkiion  Packbi.  IMcd 
at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  March  11,  1919. 

"82— jHenry  Thomas  Oxnafd.  Died  at  New 
York  City.  June  8.  1922. — -He  was  formerly 
president  of  the  .\merican  Beet  Sugar  Co.  and 
for  the  past  ten  ycarst  had  been  its  vicc-presi- 
drni.  After  bis  graduation  from  Harvard  Col- 
lrp<'  he  went  abroad  and  studied  beet  cultivation 
and  its  manufacture  into  sugar.  He  es- 
tablished his  first  beet  sugar  factory  in  Nebraska 
in  1890.  Later  he  went  with  his  brnth^r  to  Cali- 
fornia where  they  had  extensive  interests,  in- 
cluding Tsst  sugar  beet  fields  In  the  San  Joaqnin 
Vallfv.  Uc  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was 
Mile.  Marie  Picbon  of  Paris,  and  two  daughters. 

ST.B.  '84— JtrttAiv  Currono  Jayhes,  A.B. 
fUniv.  of  Wis.)  7S.  Died  at  Princf-  Edward  Is- 
land,  June  7,  1922. — For  thirty-eight  years  he 
was  minister  of  the  Fhat  Unitarian  Church  of 
West  Newton.  For  several  years  after  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Wisconrin  he 
taught  school  in  California,  and  then  entered 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  188S,  and  since  last 
February  had  been  pastor  emeritus  of  the  West 
Newton  parish. 

•86— EnwARO  Ham.  NicHots.  M  D.  '90.  A.M. 
•92.  Died  at  Ik.ston.  June  12,  1922.— Dr.  Nichols 
was  one  of  the  prominent  Harvard  men  of  his 
time  and  had  h'-t  n  surh  ever  since  his  under- 
graduate days,  when  he  pitched  on  the  university 
baseball  team.  He  waa  the  mainstay  of  the  18B5 
nine,  the  most  famous  ever  turned  out  at  Har- 
vard. Dr.  Nichols  continued  to  the  day  of  bis 
death  his  interest  in  Harvard  athletics.  For  many 

y»-.ir^  \sa«  chairman  of  the  advisory  hasrliall 
committee,  and  in  that  capacity  coached  and 
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Ituill  up  "a  system"  of  hascball  which  has  given 
Harvard  iU  full  share  of  victories.  Dr.  Nichols 
had  been  for  a  long  time  also  the  Burgeon  in 

rfiarpp  nf  the  Harvard  f'Ki!!i:il!  players;  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  Harvard  eleven  play  in  recent 
years  can  have  failed  to  observe  Dr.  Nieholt  as, 
wearinjj  an  old  rain  coat  wliifh  lifc;imi'  almost 
as  well  known  as  he  was.  In-  went  on  the  held  to 
examine  some  injured  player  either  of  the  Har- 
vard or  of  the  ojiposinR  eleven.  He  had  nnicli  I" 
do  with  the  reforms  wliich  were  inlrodm  eil  in 
footlNlll  some  years  ago  when  llie  iinni<-  had 
become  unpopular  because  of  its  brutality.  Dr. 
Michols  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Athletie  Gommiitee.  His  professional 
career  was,  however,  the  important  part  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  busy  and  skillful  surgeon— one 
of  the  moat  iMrominent  in  a  community  where 
good  operators  are  many.  He  had  been  on  the 
leaching  staff  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  al- 
tiiM-i  ever  since  his  graduation,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
He  was  also,  and  had  been  for  years,  one  of  the 
.senior  \i-iiin<:  surpenns  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital. From  1899  to  1905  he  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  research  in  cancer  under  the  Croft  Fund. 
Dr.  Nichols  twice  abandoned  his  practice  in  or* 
der  to  do  his  bit  in  the  World  War.  In  1915  he 
went  to  Europe  in  charge  of  the  first  Harvard 
Surgical  Unit  and  w,is  aliaclied  to  tlie  Britisli 
Army.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  he  re- 
turned to  diis  country,  but  in  1918,  when  the 
I'nitcd  States  had  joined  the  Mlies,  he  became 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Unit, 
which  was  known  as  Base  Hospital  7  and  was 

at  Tours.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel and  was  cited  by  Gen.  Pershing  "for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  and  conspicuous  service."  He 
was  honorably  discharged  early  in  1919.  The  re- 
sult of  all  these  activities  was  that  few  other 
Harvard  men  in  recent  years  have  had  such  a 


large  ac(i»ainlance  a--  Dr.  Nichols  ba<l  am  in? 
both  graduates  and  undergraduates.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Edith  W.  JmiL 
of  Reading;  a  vin.  Hall  Nichols*  *li6*  and  a 
daughter,  Ldith  G.  Nichols. 

IIO— Moses  lBN4sAAC-FiUiAj  Reuben.  Died  at 
Allston,  Mass..  December  8.  1921  — Xfter  leav- 
ing College  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  praetiaed  law  in 
l{<)-ton.  He  was  actively  interested  in  municipal 
politics,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Repiibliian  State  Committee. 

■(If)  -HowAKn  lUiNKS  l.owKV.  Died  at  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.,  May  30,  1922.— From  1901  to  1910 
he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Coulter  ft 
Lowry.  finishers  of  cotton  goods.  He  then  en- 
tered the  employ  of  William  P.  Bonbright  & 
Co.,  bankers,  and  became  assistant  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  CorporaLraa 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 
In  1918  he  resigned  that  post  and  went  to 
France  .to  worli  in  tiie  Foyer  du  Soldat.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  June.  1919.  and 
had  been  living  in  Pasadena.  In  1908  be  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Irwin  Holt  of  Philadelphia. 

D.M.D.  XIS— <!harles  Henry  Patton.  Died 

at  St.  Stephens.  N.  R.  Can.,   \pril  8.  1922. 

D..M.D.  '03 — ^\uii«T  Thomi>son  McMuiuay. 
Died  at  Frederlcton,  N.  B.,  Can.,  January  16, 

1922. 

'14 — Peru  Jacob  Walostun.  Died  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1922. — ^He  was  killed  hf  the 

explosion  of  an  airplane  gasoline  lank  n-i  the 
premises  of  the  Nucca  Butter  Co.  He  had  been 
iamployed  as  a  ehemist  in  several  cities  sinoe  his 
graduation  from  College. 

LL.B.  '19 — John  Wesley  Threlfaix.  Died 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  15,  1921. 

Grad.  Bus.  '19-20 — Richard  Macknet  Wchu- 
wuRTH,  AM.  (Dartmouth)  '18.  Died  near  Par- 
ry Sound,  Ont,  Can.,  June  U,  1920.  * 
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Joto  O.  Itaritt,  Mtor. 


dw  CaUcfc  retr  (trora  Octoteru  Jsty)  Iv  fit  BsimS  naUMls,  lac.,ltoihe  NarvaiS  Mtm»i  i 
PiisucA-noN  Omcs,  fo  Stats  sr..  Bostom,  Haas.         Imtoiual  Osrcb. tt  Plvmstom  St.,  CaKsstoea.  Iti 

tmitrtd  ti  Sittnd  Cltn  Mjiif.  Otititr  7,  tQ/O,  SI  $ht  f»ll-Of€»  at  Mum,  Man.,  mmdtr  itu  Jitl  *f  Martk  J,  tf;9- 


Anaaml  5ubicr:pi-.o:i ,  f4;  bint:c  Copica,  It  Cenu;  ferei(n  petfitc,  40  ccnti  1  retr.    Rcmittmnee  ihoold  be  made  hj 
letter,  or  br  ctirclc  o-  poiiil  onirr  to  the  order  of  ibe  Hamrd  Balieiin.  Inc.    A  mOicnbcr  wbo  wiibr*  to  diM-ontmne  b:i 
iboald  (tvc  notice  to  laat  cbcci  before  u*  ezpiruioD(  otSerwwe  il  wlU  be  anomed  ibat  be  witbei  ii  to  eoBUBSt.  • 


Hasrylf  WUUami,  •Sf ,  rr«MM«. 
WWIaai  T>  Itcid,  Jr., *oi,  Trimmrtr. 
J.  W.  D.  lonMar,'!?,  u«ri. 


■  am  aiMaaTMis  or  Tns  hamwaii*  ■Vfckma.  me. 

M.  A.  ScWslfe  Hwra,  *a7.  Joba 
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News  and  Views 

The  singer  who  sang 
of  East  and  West  that 
never  the  twain  are 
<Hie — ^but  no,  this  is  not  a  lyrical  utter- 
ance; it  is  nwrely  to  say  that  if  Kipling 
had  attended  a  Bo8t«m  meeting  ol  ihe  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  he  would  not  have 
been  so  sure.  The  meeting  oi  last  wedc 
Kn!>  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
blending  capacities  of  Harvard  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  began  as  a  western  organi- 
zation, and,  though  it  has  given  renewed 
assurance  of  its  national  character  by 
electing  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  *98,  of  New 
Yoric,  as  its  president  for  the  coming 
year,  it  derives  much  of  its  value  to  the 
University  from  the  fact  that  western  and 
southern  devotion  and  sentiment  play  80 
large  a  j)art  in  ils  activities. 

T!ic  serious  discussion  of  Harvard  af- 
fair^ w  hich  ( haraclerizcd  the  business 
meetings  in  Sanders  Theatre  had  its  foun- 
dation in  the  admirable  reports  from  the 
various  committees  appointed,  with  a 
alfirewd  eye  to  Uieir  fitness  for  their  several 
tasks,  by  the  president  for  the  year  now 
ended.  E.  M.  Grossman,  of  St  Louis. 
To  Mr.  Grossman  and  the  committees 
which  cooperated  with  him,  the  Univer- 
silv  owes  a  substantial  debt  for  their  in- 
telligent and  svmpalhetic  consideration  of 
so  many  vital  matters.  In  all  this  aspect 
of  the  gathering  there  was  every  token  of 


sound  health  in  the  living  Harvard  force 

an  a  whole. 

For  the  success  of  the  meeting  in  its 
social  aspects  the  committet^s  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston  which  undertook  tlie 
arrangements  for  such  stupendous 
'^parties'*  as  line  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall 
and  the  day  at  Nantasket — to  say  nothing 
of  innumerable  odier  provisimis— are  to 
be  thanked,  and  most  heartily.  To  have 
accomplished  the  results  of  enjoyment 
achieved  without  reliance  upon  those 
genial  influences  which  held  a  sort  of  in- 
visible membership  in  committees  of  for- 
mer days  is  a  notable  performance  in 
itself,  and  of  excellent  augury  for  the 
future.  The  forethought  with  which  all 
plans  were  formed  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  vrere  carried  out  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  Never  before  has  so  large  a  com- 
pany  of  Harvard  men  been  assembled  for 
the  double  purposf^  of  service  to  the  Uni- 
vrrsitv  and  enjovment  of  merely  social 
ititercoutsr.  These  are  both  laudable 
ends,  and  their  huppy  attainment  last  week 
should  make  the  1922  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs,  and  the  Com- 
mencement season  which  it  introduced, 

long  remembered. 

•    •  • 

AndoTer  Thaoloo    The  joining  of  hands 

bv  the  Atidover  Theo- 


logical .*^cniinary.  in  its 
new  Cambridge  home,  and  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  in  its  old,  to  create  a 
*hion-daiominational  theological  school, 
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with  single  Faculty,  roll  of  students,  ad* 
minialrati<m,  and  catalogue,**  which  ihall 
be  Icnown  as  **The  Theologkal  Sduxd  in 
Harvard  University,"  recalls  the  saying 

imputed  hy  Emerson  to  the  stars  as  they 
lo<»kfd  down  upon  a  mortal  ap:ilat«'d  hy 
a  discussion  from  which  he  had  just  em- 
erged—"Why  so  hot,  little  sir?** 

The  heat  thns  called  to  ntind  tunied  long 
ago  into  coolneaa,  but  it  waa  intense 
enough  when  the  Andover  Seminary  was 
established  in  1808  as  a  protest  of  Ortho- 
doxy against  the  appointment  of  a  Uni- 
tarian, the  Kev.  Henry  \)t'are,  as  Hollis 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard.  It 
mnat  have  been  still  considerable  when  die 
sentence  printed  in  a  humoroua  hoA 
bearing  a  date  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
quoted  in  tlw  current  Harvard  Graduates* 
Magazine,  was  written:  "Cambridge  Col- 
lege is  Unitarian,  'cause  it  l(»()ks  wise  to 
doubt,  and  every  drumsticlc  of  a  boy  ridi- 
cules the  belief  of  his  forefathers.**  Nor 
could  it  wholly  have  disappeared  when 
Leonard  Bacon,  of  Andover,  declared  in 
1858:  **If  now  our  Unitarian  frirads  have 
really  learned,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  New  England  Orthodoxy  does  not 
hold  the  obnoxious  and  oft  repudiated 
dogmas  which  they  have  so  long  imputed 
to  ft,  we  may  thankfully  accept  the  fact 
as  one  more  proof  that  the  world  moves.** 

Since  then  the  world  has  moved  a  good 
deal  farther — and  to  prove  it  we  have 
only  to  consider  this  spectacle  of  a  lion 
and  a  lamb — ^apply  tlie  zoological  terms 
as  you  will — in  the  act  of  lying  down  to- 
gedier.  This  is  now  regarded  as  the  moat 
natural  and  desirable  thing  in  the  world, 
and  nobody  becomes  in  the  least  unpleas- 
antly excited  about  it.  To  each  school  the 
continuance  of  its  essential  identity  and 
"self-determination  "  is  assured,  but,  at  least 
for  a  period  of  trial,  they  become  really 
one,  and  as  the  world  goes  on  moving,  it 
can  only  be  expected  that  the  differences 
between  Andover  Theology  and  Harvard 


Divinity  will  be  increasingly  difficolt  to 
detect.  For  the  present  it  is  a  nwtter  of 
hearty  congratulation  that  so  sensible  a 

step  in  non-sectarian  education  has  been 

taken,  and  that  the  strong  luxly  of  Harvard 

Deans  das  bf^n  made  still  stronger  by  the 

appointment  of  the  Rev,  Willard  L.  Sper- 

ry,  minister  of  the  Central  Congregational 

Qiurch  in  Boston,  and  a  member  of  die 

Harvard  Board  of  Preadieca,  to  the  dean- 

diip  of  die  new  school. 

•    •  • 

Th«  At  the  business  meeting  of  the 

^^^IH^    Associated   Harvard   CIuh«  the 
discussion  of  the  relations  of 
Students  and  alumni  of  Graduate  Sdiools 
to  the  University  aroused  the  keenest  in- 
terest; particularly  was  the  audience  inn 
pressed  by  Dean  Donham's  cogent  pre- 
sentation of  the  difiiculties  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  dormitories  and    of  meelinji 
places  at  which  men  coming  to  Harvard 
from  otfa^  oolites  might  carry  on  that 
branch  of  educadon  which  grows  out  of 
pleasant  social  reladonships.  The  loneli* 
nesa  of  the  graduate  student  is  a  fact  diat 
a  number  of  speakers  emphasized:  and 
that  it  would  continue  to  be  a  fact  until 
the  University  took  measures  to  remedy 
it  through  providing  dormitories  for  the 
students  in  the  various  sdiools  was  the 
cmvicdon  of  those  who,  t&e  Dean  Don* 
ham,  had  given  thoughtful  ccmsideratioD 
to  the  problem. 

After  hearing  Dean  Donham.  Malcolm 
Donald,  "99.  and  others  present  evidence 
of  the  hostility  felt  by  many  graduate  stu- 
dents to  Harvard  College,  die  members  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Qubs  felt  less 
concerned  over  the  existence  of  such 
hostility  than  over  the  cause  for  it.  The 
knowledge  that  hostility  exists  is  never 
pleasant,  but  the  perception  that  it  has 
good  reason  to  exist  is  the  thing  that  can 
make  one  truly  uncomfortable.  An  eager 
desire  to  have  die  University  take  remedial 
measures  as  soon  as  possible  was  plainly 
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manifest,  and  it  was  inspired  not  so  much 
l>y  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  enemy  as  by 
a  sense  both  of  compassion  and  of  ob- 
ligattcMi. 

But  the  graduate  students,  as  Dean  Don- 
ham  intimated,  are  not  the  only  sufferers 
f roni  an  inadequate  supply  of  dormitories. 
Even  so  far  as  students  in  the  College  are 
eoncprned.  the  gain  in  housing  facilities 
th.it  >fcnied  to  have  been  achieved  through 
ihr  Imildinf:  of  the  FVeshman  Halls  has 
now  been  almost  wiped  out  by  the  convers- 
ion into  apartment  house  of  a  number  of 
other  dormitories — as  Ware,  Fairfax,  Lit- 
tle^s,  Ridgely,  and  Craigie.  The  dormi- 
tories in  the  Yard  are  now  reserved  main- 
ly for  seniors;  thus,  although  the  fresh- 
men and  seniors  are  provided  for,  the 
sophomores  and  juniors  have  no  definite 
[)lace  of  bein^.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
open  up  the  question  whether  a  scheme  of 
things  which  virtually  requires  a  man  to 
change  his  quarters  every  year  that  he  is 
in  College  is  a  good  one.  That  is  the 
scheme  of  things  at  present. 

Dormitories  are  the  crymg  need,  dormi- 
tories for  graduate  students  and  for  under- 
graduates alike.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
follow  the  Endowment  Fund  campaign 
immediately  with  a  campaipn  for  funds  to 
build  dormitories.  But  it  is  perhaps 
possible  for  the  University  to  use  part  of 
its  existing  funds  in  building  dormitories 
in  whidi  the  rooms  could  be  rented  up<m 
terms  that  would  be  reasonable  to  the  stu- 
dents and  that  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
turn a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon  the  in- 


Th«)se  who  have  bccft  read- 
^*  inp  in  the  last  few  issuers  of 
the  Outlook  scornful,  icono- 
clastic letters  from  college  undergraduates 
OD  the  present  managemoit  of  organised 
athletics  realiae  anew  the  popular  dis- 
content over  this  subject.  Almost  all  diese 
nndergraduates,  who  write  from  large  and 


small  institutions  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  protest  asairist  the  familiar  vices 
which  threaten  tiu'  sound  health  of  college 
sport,  and  also  against  the  artificial  im- 
portance spmi  has  cone  to  have  in  aca- 
demic life.  But  the  questions  proposed 
by  the  editors  of  the  Outlook  and  the  other 
conditions  surrounding  this  forum  natural- 
ly elicited  replies  of  this  tone.  And  it  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  only  a  few 
underpraduates  who  are  themselves  active 
in  iiit<  r(  olh'piate  athletics  have  here 
spoken  llieir  minds. 

One  instance  recorded  in  a  letter  from  a 
student,  who  signs  himself  ''Eccentric,**  in 
a  middle-westem  university  is  both  amus- 
ing and  significant: 

One  day  during  a  drive  for  Madinm  funds 

six  stmli-nls  werr  at  vroA.  in  a  laboratory.  All 
hut  one,  a  girl  in  the  freshman  rla«^«,  had  hepn 
called  upon  by  solicitors.  The  man  assigned 
to  get  her  iiriMcription  came  to  the  laboratory. 
She  told  him  frankly  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  give  the  amount  by  the  committff  as  the 
minimum  which  would  be  accepted  from  each 
student.  He  argnod  for  half  an  hour,  fireaeat- 
iriK  the  usual  pies— that  oar  pment  athletic 
6«-ld  was  loo  small;  everyone  was  doinp  his 
share;  no  one  could  show  such  a  lack  of  school 
spirit;  "years  later  you  trill  came  bads  and  point 
with  pride  at  this  nunnent  and  say,  1  hdped 
build  that'."  The  usual  result  followed;  she 
signed  on  the  cltittod  lino.  Turning  to  us  and 
biting  her  lip  to  keep  back  the  tears,  she  said, 
"I— I  doa*t  know  where  I  can  get  the  noney.** 

The  sentiment  of  this  incident  seems 
rather  sidcly.  But  the  circumstance  sug- 
gests that  possibly  many  of  the  evils  of 
collide  sport  are  inherent  in  the  chauvin- 
istic attitude  of  those  who  are  not  them- 
selves athletes,  and  who  put  a  premitim  on 
sport  which  tlie  athletes  themselves  do 
not  recognize.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
proper  regulation  of  the  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates (or  perhaps  human  nature  In 
general)  would  accomplish  quite  as  much 
as  the  regulation  of  sports.  Most  of  the 
evils  commonly  talked  about  point  beyond 
the  athletes  and  athletic  managers. 
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You  have  provided  me  with  a  tremen- 
dous subject.  I  understand  it  to  be 
**The  Function  of  a  University."  Of 
course  I  have  had  oocaaion  to  think  about 
that  a  good  ^1  in  the  conne  of  mj  life; 
and  I  have  personally,  seen  the  functions 
of  most  universities  in  the  world  change 
since  I  first  became  connected  with  Har- 
vard University.  That  is  true  all  over 
the  Occidental  world,! — ^in  Germany,  in 
England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  our 
own  country.  Therefore  this  is  quite  a 
modern  subject  that  you  have  given  me. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  speak  abotit  it 
wiUiout  a  moment's  special  preparation; 
berausp  I  have  not  been  able  during  the 
past  week  even  to  keep  the  subject  in 
mind.  " 

The  univerrity  in  all  times  has  been 
primarily  a  society  of  scholars,  of  men 
that  were  actuated  by  a  love  of  study  and 
reflection,  of  experiment,  and  of  reaching 
out  for  the  facts  of  all  nature  including 
man,  and  that  found  delight  in  associat- 
ing with  men  of  like  mind,  thdr  fdlows  in 
the  university.  In  the  universities  which 
started  in  Europe  completely  under  direc- 
tion of  the  the  Cadiolic  Oiardi,  or  of  die 
Greek  Church,  there  was  another  motiTe, 
to  be  sure,  namely,  the  purpose  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  the  purpose 
to  furtlicr  its  interests  as  a  divine  and 
human  organization,  an  ecclesiastical 
power.  But  more  than  a  hundred  years 
apo  this  motive  prarticallv  ceased  in  the 
uiiiyersitics  of  both  Eiirof)e  and  America; 
and  particularly  here  in  Harvard  that  re- 
ligious or  church  motive,  which  was  of 
course  the  princi()al  motive  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  (.olletre.  ceased.  Harvard 
College,  as  you  know,  was  created  by  the 
thai  FiStablished  Church  of  the  Puritan 
Colony;  and  it  was  established,  as  you 
may  read  on  the  principal  College  gate,  in 
order  that  young  men  might  be  brought  up 


to  be  learned  ministers,  to  supply  die 
places  of  the  ministers  who  had  come  over 
from  England  with  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  when,  as  it  says  on  the 
gate,  ''our  present  ministerB  dull  lie  in  die 
dust.**  That  ecclesiastical  or  church 
motive  in  Harvard  College  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years;  so  that  almost 
all  the  tutors  and  all  the  Pkesidents  down 
to  1829  (with  one  partial  exoepdon)  were 
ministers.  The  tutors,  to  be  sure,  were 
sometimes  young  men  that  were  preparing 
to  be  ministers,  but  had  not  yet  attained  to 
the  ministry.  Hence  the  cnrricultim  for 
Harvard  students  was  composed  dliefly  of 
Classical  and  Biblical  subjects. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eicrhteenth 
century  a  striking  change  appeared  in  the 
product  of  Harvard  Collie,  which  tamed 
out  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  the  he> 
ginning,  indeed,  of  the  secular  functions 
for  Harvard  College  which  have  now  be- 
come its  chief  object.  The  CoU^e  began 
to  produce  a  oonaiderable  proportion  of 
young  men  who  beeune  leadera  in  ban* 
ness,  law,  medicine,  politics,  and  sorietv. 
men  who  possessed  in  youth,  or  acquired 
later  dirough  reading  and  experience, 
knowledge,  imagination,  and  enterprise. 
The  names  of  Samuel  Adams.  Isaac  Hinck- 
ley, Edward  Winslow,  Foster  Hutchinson, 
James  Otis,  Samuel  Cooper,  Thomas  Gush- 
ing, James  Bowdoin,  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke,  Thomas  Bulfinch,  Saznod 
Moody,  William  Ellery,  Ebenezer  Storer. 
Artenias  Ward,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and 
Oliver  Prescott,  all  of  whom  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  between  1740  and 
1750,  illustrate  diis  function  of  Harvard 
College.  Anyone  who  knows  the  Harvard 
Quinquennial  and  Colonial  History  be- 
tween 1740  and  1790  can  easily  add  to 
this  significant  list. 

Another  stage  in  the  development  of 
Harvard  College  into  a  University  came 
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much  later,  namely,  the  beginning  in  1782 
of  attention  at  Harvard  to  preparing  young 
men  for  the  profeanoiiB.  I  rappoae  that 
evolution  to  be  the  most  serious  chiQgtt 
which  the  old  Harvard  College  has  come 
through.  It  began  with  the  first  attempts 
on  the  part  of  a  few  physicians  and  friends 
of  thein  to  provide  at  Harvard  College 
instriution  suitable  for  young  men  that 
meant  to  be  physicians  or  surgeons.  That 
was  the  beginning  here  of  what  we  call 
professional  training.  The  next  effort 
was  to  prepare  men  whose  desire  was  to 
enter  the  profession  of  law.  The  Law 
School  dates  from  the  year  1817,  and  the 
Theological  School  from  about  the  same 
time.  All  along  from  1636  down,  Har* 
vard  College  itsdf  had  been  regarded  as 
a  school  for  the  preparation  of  ministers; 
but  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
group  of  persons  who  had  ceased  to  be- 
lieive  the  OUvinistic  dogmas  of  tfie  original 
Established  Church  of  Massachusetts  set 
about  huildinpr  up  in  Harvard  University 
a  theological  school  in  which  ''no  assent 
to  the  peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of 
Christians  shall  be  required  either  of  the 
instructors  or  of  the  students."  That  wai 
the  third  of  the  professions  to  obtain  what 
may  be  called  official  connection  with 
Harvard  University.  So  Aree  professitmal 
schools  had  been  well  begun  before  the 
accession  of  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  Plresi- 
dency  of  Harvard  College. 

President  Quincy  was  the  first  real  lay- 
man to  be  made  IVesident  of  the  College. 
His  selection  indicated  a  fundamental 
change  of  mind  among  the  actual  Gover- 
nors of  the  College  as  to  the  kind  of  man 
that  had  better  be  made  President.  Pkesi* 
dent  Qnincy  had  had  no  connection  vdiat* 
ever  trith  the  clerical  profession.  He  was 
a  man  of  property  and  a  business  man  of 
large  capacity.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Maasachusetts  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  of  die  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  Mayor  of 
Boston  for  six  years;  and  everywhere  had 
shown  himself  an  energetic,  independent, 
and  faidifnl  public  servant  Thew  were 
die  qualities  which  the  then  Governors  of 


Harvard  College  thought  were  needed  in 
the  Presidency.  Naturally,  President 
Quincy  took  a  strong  interest  in  die  young 
Law  School,  in  which  his  intimate  friend 
Joseph  Storv,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  had  just  ac- 
cepted the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law. 
Jttdlge  Story  held  this  Pirofessorship  for 
sixteen  years  and  gave  a  large  part  of  his 
time  to  its  work.  How  times  have  changed 
for  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  dur- 
ing the  past  hundred  years  you  may  learn 
by  comparing  Judge  Story*s  freedom  to 
live  and  work  in  Cambridge  with  the  close 
confinement  in  Washington,  except  in  mid- 
summer, of  the  two  Harvard  Justices  on 
that  Court  now,  Holmes  and  Brandds. 

Judge  Story's  first  plan  was  to  build  a 
Law  School  for  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
persons  of  equivalent  training;  but  he 
soon  found  that  policy  impracticable,  and 
accepted  all  sorts  of  candidates  for  ad> 
mission;  so  that  the  student  body  became 
heterogeneous  as  r^ards  previous  educa- 
tion, and  remained  so  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Attendance  for  eighteen  months 
was  the  only  requirement  for  die  degree. 

President  Quincy  liked  to  get  up  early, 
and  ro  to  work.  Professor  Storv  did  not. 
One  bright  day  the  President  attended  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Story,  and  took  a 
chair  on  the  platform  behind  him.  After 
a  time,  the  Professor  noticed  that  his  us- 
ually attentive  class  was  tittering.  Glanc- 
ing behind  he  saw  the  President  fast- 
asleep.  Without  any  change  of  voice  or 
manner  he  remarked:  "Gentlemen,  you 
see  before  you  an  ilhistration  of  the  de- 
plorable consequences  of  early  rising.*' 
TTie  cooperative  labors  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished men  for  Harvard  University 
covered  a  period  of  sixteen  pregnant 
years;  for  Story  was  a  Fellow  from  1825 
to  his  death  in  18^15,  while  Quincy  was 
President  from  1829  to  1845. 

While  Dr.  John  Thorndike  Kirkland,  an 
admirable  preacher  and  great  social  fav» 
orite,  was  President  (1810-28)  and  John 
Davis  was  Treasurer  (1810-27)  the  man- 
agement of  the  property  and  accounts  of 
Harvard  G>llege  was  less  efficient  and  ex- 
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act  than  it  had  usually  been.  The  Presi- 

dent  and  Fellows  between  1630  and  1810 
had  brought  the  College  safely  through  a 
series  of  wars,  paper  money  periods,  com- 
mercial panics,  the  Revolution,  and  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  Constitution,  and 
were  naturally  proud  of  this  record.  The 
election  of  Ebenezer  Francis,  a  very  com- 
petent and  successful  man  of  business,  as 
Treasurer  in  1827,  determined  a  quick  re- 
form in  the  businesa  methods  of  the  G>r- 
poration;  and  the  advent  of  President 
Quincy  in  1829  confirmed  and  perfected 
that  reform. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Kirkland 
no  less  than  seven  new  professorships 
were  founded  in  Harvard  College:  and 
five  of  these  were  filled,  in  spite  uf  the 
fact  that  not  one  uf  the  seven  iiad  an  en- 
dowment sufficient  to  provide  a  full  salary 
for  the  Professor  appointed.  Among  these 
five  was  the  Smith  Professorship  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literatures,  to  which  George  Ticknor,  later 
the  historian  of  Spanish  Literature,  was 
appointed  in  1817.  Professor  Ticknor  af- 
ter graduating  at  Dartmouth  in  1807  had 
travelled  and  studied  several  years  in 
Europe,  and  had  made  die  acquaintance  of 
eminent  scholars  and  authors  in  several 
European  countries.  He  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  study  of  modern  langu- 
ages should  be  added  to  the  prevailing 
program  of  academic  studies  in  Uie  United 
States;  and  he  made  that  introduction  his 
immediate  obje<  t  as  Professor  in  Harvard 
University.  These  studies,  however,  could 
not  be  prescribed  for  all  students.  Here 
began  the  provision  of  elective  studies  in 
Harvard  College.  President  Quincy 
heartily  believed  in  the  provision  of  some 
elective  studies,  and  warmly  supported 
throughout  his  administration  this  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  instruction  offered. 

As  a  structure  Harvard  College  was  now 
looking  a  little  more  like  a  university  as 
understood  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  conception  of  a  university  as  a  so- 
ciety of  scholars — teachers  and  students 
together — had  entered  the  minds  of  many 
Harvard  men.  Of  course  by  that  time  the 


German  universities  had  already  become 
seats  of  advanced  study  and  teaming;  and 

it  was  in  Germany  that  a  few  young 
Ameri(  an  Hachelors  of  Arts,  bound  on  ed- 
ucational adventure,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
what  advanced  scholarship  meant,  wliedier 
in  the  direction  of  teaching,  or  ai^orahip, 
or  research. 

At  that  time  (1817-1867)  a  young  man 
of  any  capacity  at  all  could  aocompliah  all 
the  prescribed  tasks  of  a  day,  Inclading 
the  attendance  at  recitations,  in  a  small 
number  of  liours.  Four  hours  was  for  a 
bright  fellow  the  utmost  that  would  be 
needed;  and  three  of  diose  would  be  at* 
tendance  at  re<*itations.  In  consequence, 
voung  men  like  (ieorge  Bancroft.  Ralph 
Vi  al(l<i  1-  tticrsoii,  Frederic  H.  Hedge.  Fran- 
cis I'arknian,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
got  tlieir  education  and  developed  their 
tastes  for  study  and  research,  not  at  all 
within  the  svstem  and  curriculum  of  Har- 
vard (A>llege,  but  through  spending  their 
ample  leisure  on  studies  that  they  loved. 
They  followed  their  bent,  in  short,  unim- 
peded. That  is  conspicuously  the  case  in 
the  "education"  <>f  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
an  observant  and  reflective  wanderer  in 
woods  and  by-ways.  He  worked  on  what 
interested  him  with  companions  of  his 
choi(  e.  and  College  duties  obstructed  liim 
hardly  at  all. 

In  l&'iO'S.^,  I  illustrated  the  aame 
condition  of  things  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege.  From  the  middle  of  ray  freshman 
year  till  the  end  of  my  senior  year  I  had, 
by  favor  of  i^rofessor  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  op- 
portunities to  study  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy which  no  <^er  undergraduate  C0* 
joved:  for  I  was  made  free  of  Professor 
Cooke's  private  laboratory  and  of  the 
Mineral  Cabinet  of  which  be  had  diarge. 
I  also  accompanied  him  on  bla  visits  to 
mineral  localities  and  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical works.  As  I  enjoyed  very  much 
these  laboratory  and  field  studies,  I  nat' 
urally  gave  a  large  part  of  my  time  to 
them.  iNevertheless  I  stood  well  in  my 
regular  College  work  in  all  four  year?, 
there  being  time  enough  for  both  the  corn- 
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pulsury  and  the  chosen  work,  if  one  were 
diligent. 

Down  lo  1&15  the  professorships  in  Har- 
vard Collefie  endowed  by  individual  bene- 
factors were  all  on  theology,  morals,  law, 
language,  literature,  history,  or  philoso- 
phy, except  the  HoUis  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosnphy 
(1727),  three  on  medical  siibj«x:t.s,  anato- 
my, physic,  and  materia  medica  (1791), 
one— the  remarlcahle  RomfiHrd  Professor- 
ship— on  the  Application  of  Science  to  the 
l^seful  Arts,  and  one  in  natural  history 
(  1JM2L  About  IfMo  a  few  men  roniicf  tod 
with  the  Guvcining  Boards  of  Harvard 
University  or  the  College  Faculty  began 
to  study  the  means  f)f  creating  a  body  of 
syslemali<  iri'-lriK  tioii  iti  plivsical  and  ex- 
act scieiK  ('  anil  ils  apjdicalions  in  mining, 
maiiufuctunnj^,  and  agriculture;  and  in 
support  of  this  project  AhboU  Lawrence 
of  Boston,  a  great  mill  owner,  interested 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  came  forward  with  generous  gifts. 
He  had  learned  by  observation  that  the 
mills  at  Lowell  needed  great  engineering 
works  to  establish  their  watnr  powcT  se- 
curely. He  observed  the  same  thinpj  at 
Lawrence  later.  He  had  come  to  see  that 
men  skilled  in  engineering  and  chemistry 
were  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
lion  of  American  manufacturing  in  many 
lines.  He  also  saw  tliat  in  bleac  lieries  and 
printworks  many  chemicals  and  elaborate 
chemical  processes  were  needed.  Accord- 
ingly he  founded  here  a  Scientific  School 
(later  callfd  l>v  liis  name),  built  its  first 
building,  equipped  therein  an  excellent 
chemical  laboratory,  and  endowed  a  pro- 
fessorship in  engineering.  That  was  a 
great  step  toward  the  development  of  sev- 
enif  enth  <  entury  Harvard  College  into  a 
modern  university. 

Hie  tendency  to  provide  for  applied 
science  at  the  University  has  increased  as 
time  has  gone  on.  From  1850  to  1920  in- 
clusive, fiftv-two  endowed  professorships 
were  established  in  Harvard  I  nivcrsily,  of 
which  thirty*six  were  devoted  to  applied 
science,  if  political  economy,  ecimomics, 
and  luinking  be  considered  applications  of 


science.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Scientific  School  there  came  a  great  en- 
largement of  expenditures  in  the  I'niver- 
sity  on  museums  or  collections.  Profess<»r 
Asa  Gray  had  been  making  his  Herbarium 
for  some  years,  but  it  was  his  own  work 
and  his  own  property;  the  Mineral  Cabinet 
had  also  become  valuable,  and  was  the 
proper! v  of  Harvard  College.  In  1817  new 
expenditures  began  on  collections  in  nat- 
ural history  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
other  private  benefactors  contributed.  In 
1857  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
was  founded,  and  in  l{i66  the  Peabotlv 
-Museum.  Later  came  the  Semitic  Museum, 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  the  Germanic  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Social  Museum,  all  original- 
ly works  of  private  benefaction,  but  in- 
volving also  large  University  expenditures. 

A  small  group  of  great  scholars  in  the 
sciences  had  an  important  share  in  this 
movement.  Asa  Gray,  for  many  years  the 
leading  botanist  of  llie  Ihiited  .States, 
built  up  in  his  Herbarium  and  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  a  body  of  advanced  instruc- 
tion which  gradually  supplied  to  the 
country  a  considerable  group  of  botanical 
specialists  who  not  only  held  important 
posts  in  other  colleges  and  universities, 
but  advanced  botanical  science  in  America. 
He  also  started  the  first  Summer  School 
ever  given  at  HarA^rd,  or  indeed  in  the 
I'niteil  States,  his  argument  for  the  sum- 
mer course  being  that  summer  was  the 
time  of  year  when  botany  could  best  be 
studied  by  interested  persona,  either  men 
or  women. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  anatomist  and  physio- 
logist, led  the  way  in  offering  throughout 
the  year  in  his  laboratory  in  Boylston  Hall 
and  later  in  the  Peabody  Museum  advanced 
laboratorv  instruction  for  a  few  studerits 
whom  he  personally  selected,  or  who  were 
directed  to  him  by  nwdical  or  scientific 
friends.  In  the  1870s  and  1880s  a  series 
of  well-trained  spinialisis  went  out  into 
the  medical  and  scientific  professions  from 
Professor  Wyman's  laboratory. 

In  1847  the  Lowell  Institute  brought  to 
tlii-  ( uiintry  a  young  Swiss  savaut,  Louis 
Agassiz,  to  give  two  courses  of  lectures  at 
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the  Institute  in  one  winter.  Agassiz 
bronplit  hither  from  the  Univeraitj  at  Neuf- 
chatel  great  attainments  in  the  study  of 
glacial  phenomena  in  the  Swiss  moun- 
taina,  enthmiasiii  for  the  teaching  of  die 
natural  sricnces.  both  in  their  elements 
and  in  their  highest  reaches,  and  especial 
zeal  in  training  advanced  students  by  the 
laboratory  and  field  method.  His  method 
of  teaching  had  many  novel  featnrea  for 
ua  at  Harvard.  You  may  perhaps  get 
some  conception  of  it  from  the  following 
anecdote: 

TIm  instmction  given  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1871.1874  waa  still 

extremely  elementary,  although  it  had  al« 
ready  begun  to  improve.  William  Sturgis 
Bigeiow,  son  of  the  eminent  surgeon, 
Henry  !•  Bigdow,  went  durongh  die  Medi- 
cal School  hetwen  1871  and  1874,  but 
at  graduation  was  not  sjire  that  he  wished 
to  be  a  doctor  or  a  siirp:eon.  One  day  he 
said  to  his  father:  "I  want  to  study  some 
more  natural  history  before  I  decide  to  be 
a  practising  physician.  I  want  to  go  to 
Prf>frs9or  Agassiz's  laboratory  and  study 
under  him."  His  father  thought  that  the 
son's  scheme  was  foolish,  but  that  he  had 
better  try  it  So  yoong  Bigeiow  forlfawidi 
entered  Professor  Agassiz*8  laboratory. 
On  the  first  day  there  Agassiz  gave  him  a 
trilobite  and  said  to  liim:  "Look  carefully 
at  this  trilobite,  and  describe  in  diia  note* 
book  everything  you  can  see  on  that  fos« 
sil."  Agassiz  said  no  more;  and  yonng 
Bigeiow  worked  all  the  morning  on  those 
directions.  In  the  afternoon  Agassiz  ap- 
peared again  at  Bigelow'a  deak,  and  re> 
mariced:  **That*s  pretty  good  ao  far;  but 
yon  haven't  finished  by  any  means.  Co 
right  on."  Ynnnp  Rigelow  put  in  all  the 
afternoon.  The  next  morning  Agassiz 
came  in  again  and  remarked:  *Vigelow, 
yon  are  getting  on.  Keep  ri|^t  at  it." 
When  Friday  evening  came  young  Bigeiow 
went  home  to  his  father's  house.  In  an- 
swer to  his  father's  question:  "What  have 
you  been  doing  in  Agasaii's  laboratory?**, 
young  Bigeiow  described  the  process  he 
had  been  throii;?}).  "What,"  said  Dr.  Bige- 
iow, "no  book!"  "None."  "No  instruc- 


tion?" "None,"  "Nodiing  else  aaid?» 
"Nothing."  "Nothing  to  guide  you,  no 
sketch  or  anything?"  "Nothing."  "Well." 
said  tile  father,  "that  is  exactly  the  way  a 
puppy  haa  to  leant  how  to  live  and  get  Im 
living."  Tme^  but  it  ahoold  have  been  add- 
ed, that  what  a  puppy  learns  he  learns 
very  well,  and  that  the  teaching  method 
which  Agassiz  followed  is  the  only  way  to 
teadi  thoroughly  in  any  natural  adenoei. 

In  all  departments  of  the  Univeiaity  a 
careful  observation  of  actual  facts,  an  ac- 
curate recording  of  the  facts  determined, 
and  a  just  and  limited  inference  from  the 
recorded  facts  have  come  to  be  die  pri* 
mary  methods  of  study  and  research. 

Just  before  the  Civil  War  the  structure 
of  Harvard  as  a  group  of  professional 
schools  on  top  of  Harvard  Collar  became 
clearly  visible.  Harvard  had  already  at- 
tained  at  that  time  something  which  neither 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge  had  then  reached. 
Indeed,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
scarcely  developed  today  a  complete  rec- 
ognition of  professional  schools  as  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  a  university,  although 
runsidrrahle  rlianges  are  at  this  moment 
in  progress  there. 

A  large  proportion  of  teaching  for  die 
professions  haa  characterised  Harvard 
University  ever  since  1860.  There  suc- 
ceeded to  President  Quincy,  however,  a 
series  of  Presidents  who  had  no  interest  in 
any  professional  schools.  They  were  all 
ministers  by  training.  Presidents  Everett, 
Sparks,  and  Walker  had  very  scanty  inter- 
est in  the  elective  system  in  Harvard  Col* 
lege,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
address  this  year.  President  Walker  took 
no  interest  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  Srliool, 
although  he  received  there  his  own  pro- 
fessional education.  When  I  hrst  began 
to  work  as  a  tutor  in  madiematica  in  Har- 
vard College  under  an  appointment  made 
by  President  Walker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
invited  me  to  take  supper  with  them  every 
Friday  evening.  Their  own  supper  was 
habitually  so  very  simple  and  scanty,  dial 
Mrs.  Walker  informed  me  that  I  should  be 
provided  with  an  additional  dish;  but  this 
additional  dish  was  usually  only  some 
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form  of  preserved  fruit,  like  stewed 
quince,  for  example.  After  supper  Dr. 
Walker  often  showed  me  the  voles  he  was 
preparing  for  the  Corporation  meeting  the 
next  day.  A  coiwidcnrable  proportioii  of 
these  votes  related  not  to  any  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  Harvard  College,  but  were 
vote«  whirh  Dr.  Walker  had  undertaken  to 
prepare  in  the  interest  of  the  professional 
adioola,  representatives  of  wliich  had  been 
explaining  to  him  their  desires.  I  took 
much  more  interest  than  President  Walker 
did  in  these  votes  about  professional 
school  matters;  but  the  votes  were  of 
course  written  out  by  the  President  with 
conseientiotis  care,  ready  for  the  action  of 
the  Corporation.  Fifteen  years  later  when 
I  remarked,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  which  I  attended  as  President, 
that  1  had  no  further  business,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  jumped  from  Iiis  seat 
and  mahed  into  the  ante-room,  leaving  me 
alone  at  the  table.  They  were  all  6i  them 
about  twice  my  ape,  and  had  known  my 
father  and  mother  and  manv  friends  of 
theirs.  After  some  minutes  Treasurer  Sils- 
bee  came  back  alone  from  die  ante-room 
and  said:  **Mr.  Piresident,  the  Fellows  in 
the  next  room  are  very  much  pleaded  with 
the  manner  in  which  you  conducted  this 
meeting.  You  have  done  exactly  what  Dr. 
James  Walker  used  to  do  when  he  mui 
PkesidenL" 

From  1869  to  1909  the  President  of 
Harvard  University  took  quite  as  much  in- 
terest in  reforms  and  improvements  in  the 
Harvard  professional  schools  as  he  did  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1908  a  small  group  of  professors  of 
economics  and  kindred  subjects  bejran  to 
study,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  the 
organization  of  the  School  which  ultimate- 
ly was  called  the  Oradiiate  Sdiool  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  All  along  Harvard 
College  had  prodooed  among  its  Bachelors 
of  Arts  young  men  who  went  out  into 
business,  largely  into  businesses  which  re- 
quired in  good  measure  knowledge  of  ap- 
plied science^  of  somid  buriness  adminii- 
tration,  and  of  the  wise  and  considerate 
management  of  the  woridng  force;  but  it 


could  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  a  distinct 
object  in  Harvard  University  to  train  men 
for  business.  Now  it  has  become  so.  In 
addition  to  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
special  School  of  Business  Administration 
was  created  in  1909.  This  School  of 
Business  Administration  has  been  prompt- 
ly copied  in  various  other  institutions, 
some  of  fdiieb  are  commercial  rather  than 
educational;  and  as  a  result  there  vrill 
hereafter  be  many  more  well -trained  busi* 
ness  men  in  the  country  than  there  used 
to  be. 

In  respect  to  the  teaching  of  political 
economy  or  economics,  I  can  perhaps  give 
you  some  notion  of  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  since  1869  bv  describing 
the  work  done  by  Professor  Francis  Bow- 
en,  the  only  Harvard  professor  who  then 
dealt  at  all  with  the  subject  of  political 
economy.  He  gave  only  about  a  quarter 
of  his  time  to  that  subject ;  because  he  had 
so  many  other  subjects  to  deal  with.  His 
idea  of  teachinp;  political  economy  was  to 
write  an  elementary  book  on  the  subject, 
and  to  require  the  senior  class — it  was  a 
required  subject  of  the  senior  year — to 
read  that  book.  He  gave  no  lectures;  he 
sometimes  commented  upon  those  pages 
of  the  book  which  had  been  assigned  as  the 
lesson  of  the  day  to  be  repeated  in  the  reci* 
tati<m  room  by  those  students  who  had 
studied  the  lesson.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
that  condition  of  things  to  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Economics 
in  Harvard  University. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  a  university 
as  a  society  of  scholars  about  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  word.  It  should  be  a  society  of 
teachers  and  students,  a  real  comradeship 
in  scholarly  adventures  no  matter  what 
subject  the  group  may  be  pursuing.  That 
intimate  comradediip  involves  small  use 
of  the  lecture  method  and  large  use  of  the 
small-class  method,  where  the  intercourse 
between  teacher  and  student  is  conver- 
sational, intimate,  and  stimulating  to  all 
participants. 

The  kind  of  companionship  which 
obtains  among  the  students  of  the  uni* 
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versity  is  of  great  importonoe  to  die 
rpalizaf ion  of  tlie  uiiiversitv  a  soriotv 
of  scholars.  To  know  by  name  and  pat  on 
the  back  two  hundred  men  is  not  much  of 
an  object;  but  to  know  a  few  men  body 
and  soul,  and  to  have  sympathetic  inter- 
course with  these  few,  is  a  large  part  of 
what  a  university  can  do  for  youth.  At 
the  ^glish  colleges  the  serious  students 
who  have  scholarly  ambiticni  divide  tliem> 
selves  rather  promptly  into  small  groups, 


wdio  perhaps  pay  the  same  tutor  during 

term  time  or  rosort  to  the  same  profps>or 
or  scholar  all  through  tlie  long  vacation. 
They  thus  acquire  a  few  friendships  which 
have  a  strong  influence  on  Aeir  future 
lives.  You  will  find  a  very  good  example 
of  that  kind  of  intimacy  in  the  account 
V^illiam  E.  Gladstone  gave  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Arthur  Hallam.  That  friendship 
influenced  profoundly  the  whole  of  Glad* 
stone*s  mode  of  thought  and  future  career. 


Combination  of  Cambridge  Theological  Schools 


THE  Ando\er  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  will 
combine  next  September  to  form  a 
single  school  whii  h  will  be  known  as  the 
Theological  School  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Professor  William  Wallace  Fenn 
has  retired  from  the  position  of  Dean  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  which  he  has 
held  for  sixteen  vears,  but  will  continue  as 
Bussey  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
The  Andover  Seminary  has  been  without 
a  permanent  Dean  since  the  death  of  Pro* 
fessor  John  Winthrop  Platner,  in  March, 
1921. 

The  Dean  of  the  new  School  will  be 
Rev.  Willard  L.  Sperry.  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  of  Boston 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  The- 
ology at  the  Andover  Scniiii  ii  v.  He  will 
have  the  title  ot  Professor  ot  Honiiletics. 

Dean  Sperry  was  bom  at  Peabody, 
Mass.,  in  1882.  graduated  from  Olivet 
CoII(-gc  in  Mir  iiigan  in  1'X).'5,  and  from 
Oxford,  where  lie  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
in  1907.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Congre- 
gational ministry  in  1908,  was  assistant 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Fall  River 
from  I'^n;;  i*.  lOI  *,.  was  pasl(tr  tlie  next 
year,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church  in  Boston  in  1914.  Since  1917  he 
has  been  also  Associate  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology  at  Andover. 

Describing  the  agreement  at  a  meeting 


of  the  alumni  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  on  June  13  President  Lowell 
spoke  as  follows. 

"The  well-known  statement  in  'New 
England's  First  Fruits'  that  the  objfH-t  of 
the  founders  of  Harvard  CoU^c  was  ^o 
advance  LeandHg,  and  perpetuate  it  to 
Posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illitcnile 
Ministerv  to  the  Churches,  when  f>nr  pres- 
ent Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Dust,'  al- 
though often  quoted,  will  always  bear 
repetition.  Needless  to  say,  learning  did 
not  advance  over  a  perfectly  smooth  road. 
Some  of  the  ministers  advanced  more  rap- 
idly than  others,  or  advanced  in  a  different 
direction.  There  were  dissenri<ms  amoi^ 
them,  and  more  than  once  the  control  of 
Harvard  College  was  the  vantage  ground 
for  which  thev  contended. 

"1  he  last  of  these  contests  came  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  that 
branch  of  tlie  congregational  body  which 
later  took  the  name  of  Unitarian  obtaiiietl 
c«»ntrol  of  the  University.  The  contention 
was  so  sharp  that  the  churches  parted  and 
one  branch  founded  its  own  seminary  at 
Andover.  For  a  time  both  prospered  and 
broiiL'lit  up  many  strong  sons,  who  la]»- 
ured  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  Lord's  great 
vineyard,  receiving  their  reward  from  the 
same  Master. 

"The  stream  of  \ew  Enfrlaiid  C<>nj;re- 
gationalism  had  been  divided;  and  in  time 
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each  part  lost  something  of  its  force  by  the 

divisioii.  The  men  of  large  views  who 
controlled  the  destinies  of  Harvard  saw 
that  the  theological  school  of  a  great  uni- 
versity should  not  be  sectarian,  and  they 
ajipointed  to  the  chairs  in  the  Divinity 
School  men  from  various  denominations, 
including  several  ordained  in  the  Con- 
srpcrntional  })oflv.  This  was  made  possible 
hy  that  s-oftcning  of  denominational  as- 
perity that  has  been  going  on  throughout 
the  land;  to  the  turning  of  men's  thoughts 
from  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
^faster  to  searching  out  his  work  through 
the  ages  among  men  and  the  work  he 
desires  his  servants  to  do. 

*The  process  of  making  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  non-sectarian  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  It  was  hcartilv 
fostered  hy  President  Eliol,  and  went 
so  far  that  on  May  28,  1906.  he  and 
the  Corporation  assured  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  that  *in  Harvard  University  no 
denominational  teat  is  imposed  in  the 
choice  of  trustees,  ofifcers.  or  teachers,  nor 
in  \hv  admission  of  students:  nor  are  any 
denominational  tenets  of  doctrines  taught 
to  studknis.* 

"The  Trustees  of  Andover  Seminary, 
moved  bv  the  same  laife  Spirit,  per- 
ceived the  henefit  of  drawing  closer  to  the 
old  1  niversitv  that  had  nurtured  their 
forefathers  and  ia  1908  an  agreement  was 
made  whereby  Andover  moved  to  Cam> 
bridge  in  close  aflliliation  with  the  Divinity 
School.  The  relations  have  hecn  so  cor- 
dial as  to  lead  us  all  to  want  a  still  i  loser 
union.  The  streams  had  drawn  so  close 
together  dut  the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  reunite.  Therefore  the  agreement  was 
drawn  up  which  is  now  being  ratified. 

**This  i'^  iiol  the  place  to  describe  its 
provisions  in  detail,  but  its  salient  features 
may  be  pointed  out.  The  legal  and  moral 
rights  and  duties  of  Andover  Seminary 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  Her  funds, 
which  remain  in  the  charge  of  her  trustees, 
can  be  used  only  at  their  discretion  and  in 
accord  with  the  terms  of  the  various  foun- 
dations. The  degrees  and  scfaofanhips 
are  given  by  the  University  on  the  recom* 


mendation  of  the  Faculty,  Andover  re- 
taining the  right  to  grant  both  separately 

if  she  pleases. 

"The  professors  or  instructors  appoint- 
ed by  Andover  become  also  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  new  Theological  School 
in  Harvard  University*  when  so  appointed 
by  the  Governing  BoMds  of  the  UnivMsity. 
This  is.  of  course,  necessary  because  the 
new  School  is  a  part  of  the  University  and 
is  as  completely  under  its  control  as  every 
other  department.  It  is  a  School  of  the 
University,  hy  the  University,  and  for  all 
God's  people.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Harvard  does  not,  like  Andover,  provide 
for  any  reservation  of  rights.  She  has  no 
need  to.  But  in  practice  the  appointments 
of  Andover  Professors  in  the  new  School 
must  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Harvard 
Corporation  and  the  Andover  Corporation, 
just  as  the  selection  of  Mr.  Sperry  was 
agreed  upon,  with  hearty  unanimity. 

**The  organization  of  the  new  School  has 
made  some  friends  of  each  School  have  a 
fear  that  their  own  institution  would  there- 
hv  lose  the  force  of  its  traditions.  That 
fear  seems  the  result  of  misapprehension. 
In  fact,  the  very  object  is  to  preserve  the 
full  momentum  of  tradijtion  of  bofth 
S«  liools  and  obtain  for  <\ir!i  a  larges  scale 
of  usefulness.  One  liiiiHlri'<l  venrs  ago 
men  thought  the  t\so  :^t reams  were  separ- 
ated by  an  impassable  barrier,  but  that 
barrier  has  proved  to  be  an  island  and  the 
waters  of  the  two  streams,  without  losing 
the  force  of  either,  will,  we  believe,  flow 
together  in  a  larger  and  deeper  channel. 

*'In  one  respect  the  union  will,  we  hope, 
make  a  change.  We  look  forward  to  a 
lai^;er  body  of  young  men  passing  through 
the  School  into  the  active  ministry,  and 
that  without  abating  in  the  least  the  vision 
of  that  advance  in  learning  whicli  depends 
upon  the  high  quality  uf  scholarship  in  the 
instructing  staff,  never  more  needed  in  the 
Christian  ministry  than  it  is  today.  Let  US 
not  forget  that  in  quoting  from  Deuterono- 
my the  injimetion  'Thou  shalt  love  tlie 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  \\ith 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might', 
Christ  added  Vith  all  thy  mind'!" 
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The  Harvard-Boston  Egyptian  Expedition 

By  GmacB  A.  Reunir,  119,  ArarawM  or  Ectftoloct. 


THE  Harvard-Boston  Egyptian  Exp«- 
ditioii  was  b^iin  in  1905,  under  an 

agreement  between  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  College  and  Gardiner  Martin 
Lane,  President  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  expedition  is  still  in  the 

field,  and  has  now  completed  sixteen  years 
of  archaeologiral  researrh  in  the  Nile  Val- 
ley. During  these  years,  the  primary  in- 
terest has  always  been  the  recovery  of  his- 
torical material,  and  the  greatest  attenti<m 
has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of 
scientific  methods  of  excavating  and  of  re- 
cording the  excavations.  At  the  same 
time,  a  weU<oordinated  staff  of  native 
foremen  and  skilled  d%gers  has  been  or* 
ganized;  and  the  expedition  has  become 
noted  among  foreign  scholars  both  for  its 
scientific  methods  and  for  its  organization. 
The  expedition  has  frequoitly  supplied 
groups  of  skilled  men  or  even  a  complete 
nucleus  staff  to  other  expeditions  -Ameri- 
can, English,  German,  and  Austrian.  The 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  reputation 
of  the  expedition  for  scientific  method  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  selected  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  to  carry  out  the  archae- 
ological survey  of  Lower  Nubia  when  the 
Assuan  dam  was  raised  to  lay  that  country 
under  water. 

The  following  greater  pieces  of  excava- 
tion  have  been  carried  out: 

(1}  The  pyramid  temples  of  King  My- 
cerinus,  who  built  the  Third  Pvramid  at 
Gixa  (about  2,750  B.  C),  1908, 1910. 

(2)  About  half  of  the  great  cemetery 
of  |)rinres,  courtiiTs.  and  ofhcials  beside 
the  Giza  Pyramids,  1905-07,  1912-16. 

(3)  The  rock-cut  tombs  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  Hare-nome  at  Bersheh,  1915. 

(4)  The  Nubian  archaeological  survey 
for  the  Egyptian  Government,  1907,  1908. 

(5)  The  excavation  of  tiie  palaces  of 
die  Isradite  kings  at  Samaria,  for  die 


Harvard  Palestinian  Expedition,  1909, 
1910. 

(6)  The  excavation  of  the  fort  and 
cemetery  of  the  Egyptian  administration 
of  Ethiopia  at  Kerma,  in  the  Sudan, 
(1900.1600  B.  C),  1913,  1914,  1915, 
1916. 

(7)  Excavations  at  Napata,  the  capital 
of  Ethiopia  (Sudan)  j  1916-1920:  (a) 
Temples  at  Gebel  Barkal;  (b)  Royal  ceme* 
tery  of  the  Egyptian  XXVdi  Dynasty  at 
El-Kur'uw;  (c)  Royal  cemetery  of  Tirhaqa 
and  the  later  kings  of  Ethiopia  at  Nuri. 

(8)  Excavation  of  the  pyramids  of  Me- 
roe,  the  later  and  southern  capital  of 
Ediiopia,  vHhich  was  begun  in  HCaidi, 
1920,  and  is  Still  in  hand. 

The  bare  record  of  sites  excavated  con- 
veys no  idea  of  the  months  and  years  of 
patient  woric,  of  the  mechanical  dUIBculties 
overcome,  of  the  stirring  discoveries  of 
great  works  of  art,  or  of  the  adventures 
on  which  the  expedition  has  embarked, 
often  at  tiie  risk  of  its  whole  future.  Over 
20,(XK)  photographs  have  been  taken; 
forty  folios  have  been  filled  with  the 
register  of  objects  found;  fifty  diaries 
have  been  written;  and  card  catalogues, 
tomb  cards,  drawings,  plans,  and  maps 
have  accumulated  in  similar  quantities. 

At  the  Pyramid  Temple  of  Myoerinus 
we  unexpectedly  found  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary covered  with  a  tangled  nuiss  of  great 
granite  blocks;  and  with  bare  hands  and 
simple  implements  hardly  more  daborale 
than  those  of  the  ancient  {Egyptians,  we 
were  set  the  task  of  lifting  several  hundred 
pieces  of  granite  weigiiing  from  one  to 
eleven  tons  out  of  a  hole  and  of  carry- 
ing them  fifty  yards  away.  A  distinguish- 
ed British  General  gave  me  the  vain  ad- 
vice tiiat  I  should  get  a  steam  crane.  We 
removed  the  whole  mass  at  about  the  cost 
of  the  freif^  on  such  a  ciane  and  in  less 
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lime  than  it  wuuld  have  taken  to  get  one 
out  from  England.  When  we  had  finished, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  foremen  said  in  his 
prldr.  "If  there  is  an  order,  we  will  build 

a  pyramid." 

Another  great  difficulty  was  encountered 
during  the  excavation  of  the  pyramids  at 
Nuri,  where  the  burial-chambers  were  cut 
in  a  waler-lopped  musrovite  schist  and  the 
roofs  were  in  a  collapsed  condition.  This 
was  in  1917,  during  the  war,  when  tim- 
hers  could  not  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
But  we  purchased  logs  of  the  dom  palm 
(which  prow  locally)  and  propped  the 
roofs  with  a  forest  of  these  stems.  At  one 
of  the  Barlcal  temples,  the  overhanging 
cliffy  had  fallen  on  the  back  rooms,  and 
we  had  to  break  up  over  a  hundred  tons 
of  stone  before  we  exposed  the  beautiful 
granite  altar  dedicated  to  Amon-Ha  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia.  Many  other  me* 
chanical  difficulties  have  met  us  and  have 

been  ovcrrorne  In  «fmie  simple  wav.  The 
expedition  lla^'  never  permitted  itself  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  mere  earth  and 
atone. 

Some  of  our  preatest  ventUIW  have  been 
taken  in  the  sean  li  for  the  answer  to  defi- 
nite historical  questions.  The  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  human  knowledge 
whirh  we  have  made  has  been  the  recovery 
of  the  history  of  Ethiopia,  that  part  of  the 
Nile  vallev  whirh  lies  south  of  Fpypt 
proper  between  the  First  Cataract  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Nile.  During  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  Lower  Nubia 
(the  northern  end  of  Ethiopia  I.  which  we 
made  in  1907-1912,  we  luul  found  a 
strange  race  and  a  new  culture  which,  be- 
ing of  the  period  of  about  2000  B.  C,  was 
neither  Egyptian  nor  n.  pro.  Tlie  explana- 
tion of  the  oripin  of  this  rare  and  thi-^ 
culture  seemed  to  lie  in  the  South,  and  so 
in  January,  1913,  I  took  a  gang  of  my 
workmen  south  by  steamer  and  rail  to 
Kerma,  in  Donpola  Province,  Sudan, 
about  1.500  n»ilrs  sonlh  nf  Cairo,  to  hunt 
for  further  historical  material  concerning 
this  question. 

1  had  intended  to  reconnoitre  about  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Nile  Valley  from  the 


Third  to  the  Second  Cataract,  an  utterly 
desolate  region  now  called  Batn^^Bagart 
or  **The  Belly  of  the  Rock."  But  at  the 
outset,  at  Kerma  itself,  I  found  some  im- 
portant fragments  of  Egyptian  inscription 
of  a  still  earlier  period,  and  as  this  place 
was  about  to  be  laid  under  water  hf  a  new 
irrigation  scheme,  I  stopped  at  Kerma  to 
rescue  the  hintorical  material  at  that  place. 
For  four  weeks  the  expedition  applied  its 
usual  painstaking  methods  of  work,  and 
the  objects  found  had  a  value  about 
equivalent  to  our  expenditure  for  postage 
stamps.  But  the  historical  results  were 
startling.  We  had  uncovered  a  fortified 
administrative  centre  occupied  by  an 
Egyptian  armed  force  and  an  Egyptian 
colony  durinp  the  period  1<X>0-1600  B.C.. 
a  period  in  \Nfii(fi  all  the  history  books 
taught  us  that  Egypt  ended  just  above  the 
Second  Cataract  Under  this  fortress  we 
had  also  discovered  an  old  trading  station 
of  the  Old  Empire  f about  2500  B.  C.I. 

In  the  next  two  weeks,  however,  we 
found  the  cemetery  of  this  Egyptian  ool* 
ony  two  miles  away  acrosa  the  pUun,  and 
a  series  of  very  remarkable  objects  was 
formed  for  the  rollection  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  we  returned 
for  the  second  campaign  (1913*1914)  that 
the  preatesl  "find"  was  niade. — the 
beautiful  life-si/ed  .statue  of  the  Lady 
Sennuwy,  the  wife  of  Prince  Hepzefa  of 
Assiut  (in  Middle  Egypt),  who  had  been 
sent  by  Kinp  Sesostris  III  to  act  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Etliiopia  and  had  died  at  Kerma. 
Many  remarkable  objects  from  Kerma  are 
now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
—carved  wooden  heds  inlaid  with  ivorjr 
figures  of  animals  and  gods,  brosae 
swords  with  tortoise-shell  prips  and  ivory 
butts,  ostrich  feather  fans,  the  finest  pot* 
tery  ever  made  in  ^  Nile  Valley,  Hot- 
glased  stones  and  pastes,  etc  No  posalive 
information  was  obtained  as  to  the  strange 
race  of  Lower  Nubia,  but  a  new  chapter 
was  opened  in  the  history  of  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  (Ethiopia),  and  a  new  aspect 
of  the  Epyptian  character  was  revealed  in 
the  curious  Kerman  culture  created  by 
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Loading  Granite  Blocks  on  Trucks  at  the  Pyramid  Temple  of  King  Ntycerinua  at  Giza. 


Egyptians  steeped  in  Egyptian  traditions, 
hut  cast  by  political  action  in  a  far  land 
filled  with  stranpe  forms  and  presenting 
new  conditions  as  well  as  unwonted  ma- 
terials. 

It  was,  no  douht,  local  influences,  for 
example,  which  led  the  Egyptian  oflicers 
and  oBicials  at  Kerma  to  revive  the  old 
custom  of  burying  a  man's  wives  and  ser- 
vants alive  in  his  grave  in  order  that  their 
spirits  might  accompany  his  in  the  after 
life.  This  custom  had  been  practiced  by 
the  archaic  Egyptians  before  the  First 
Dynasty,  but  for  many  centuries  before 
Hepzefa  came  to  Kerma  statuettes  of  the 
family  had  bet»n  placed  in  the  tomb  of 
the  dead  man  instead  of  the  actual  per- 
sons. 

These  discoveries  at  Kerma  opened  to 
the  expedition  the  possibilities  of  research 
in  Ethiopia.  Through  the  goodwill  and 
courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  Director 
of  Education  of  the  Sudan,  the  site  of  Na- 
pata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  was 
offered  to  us.    \^'e  were  further  attracted 


by  the  extensive  field  of  pyramids,  sup- 
posed to  be  royal  tombs,  which  were  of 
unknown  construction.  Several  expedi- 
tions had  attempted  to  find  the  burial 
chambers  and  had  failed.  Thus  in  Jan- 
uary, 1916,  we  began  the  search  for  the 
entrances  to  the  pyramids  at  Gebcl  Bar- 
kal,  the  religious  centre  of  the  city  of 
Napata.  We  found  our  way  by  the 
structural  entrance  into  the  first  Ethiopi- 
an pyramid  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  work;  and  we  excavat- 
ed this  field  of  twenty-five  pyramids  in  six 
weeks.  A  beautiful  gold  bracelet  with  the 
surface  enamelled  in  colors  showing  Isis 
sealed  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  as  a  result  of  those  six  weeks. 

This  success  led  in  later  years  to  the 
excavation  of  the  pyramids  at  Nuri  on 
the  south  and  at  El-Kur*uw  on  the  north 
of  INapata.  In  these  we  found  the  tombs 
of  all  the  kings  and  all  the  queens  of 
Ethiopia  and  six  generations  of  their  an- 
cestors from  about  9(K)  to  300  B.  C, — six 
centuries  of  the  royal  family  of  Ethiopia. 
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Among  them  wore  the  five  greatest  kings 
who,  as  the  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty,  ruled 
Egypt  from  about  750  to  661  B.  C.  At 
Gebel  Barkal,  the  temples  built  by  these 
kings  to  Amon-Ra,  and  those  underlying 
temples  built  by  the  kings  of  the  Egyptian 
New  Empire  (1550-1200  B.  C.)  were  also 
excavated.    During  this  work,  we  found 


Magical  Figure  of  Tirhaqa  from  hia 
Pyramid   at  Nuri- 


a  long  series  of  royal  sculptures  made  by 
F.'gyptian  artists,  including  statues,  altars, 
stelae,  and  spiiinxes,  a  number  of  re- 
markable works  of  the  gold-  and  silver- 
smiths of  Napata.  many  stone  vessels  and 
Canopic  jars,  many  hundreds  of  funerary 
figures  in  stone  and  blue  faience,  and 
other  objects  which,  being  royal  works, 
can  never  be  duplicated.  But  the  greatest 
achievement  was  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
names  of  twelve  kings  of  Ethiopia,  and 


the  arrangement  of  the  whole  twenty-six 
kings  in  chronological  order.  The  ex- 
pedition has  now  at  last  written  the  first 
outline  of  the  history  of  Ethiopia. 

Homer  mentions  Ediiopia  as  the  land 
of  the  care-free  Ethiopians  whither  the 
Olympian  gods  retired  at  times  for  a  holi- 
day. To  the  later  classical  writers,  it  was 
a  land  of  wonders  and  fabulous  races  of 
men.  We  now  know  that  it  was  a  land  of 
roads  leading  to  the  mine-lands  which 
supplied  Egypt  with  gold,  and  to  the 
markets  of  the  southern  countries  whence 
came  the  ivory,  the  ebony,  the  ostrich 
feathers,  the  leopard  skins,  the  resins,  the 
myrrh,  the  incense,  and  the  black  slaves 
demanded  by  the  Egyptians.  The  roads 
were  opened  by  the  royal  trading  cara- 
vans of  the  Old  Empire  (3000-2400  B.C.  L 
In  the  Middle  Empire  (2200-1600  B.  C). 
a  series  of  forts  was  built,  beginning  at  the 
First  Cataract  and  ending  with  the  fort 
at  Kerma  (called  "The-Walls-of-.\menem- 
hat"),  where  an  Egyptian  governor  lived 
and  administered  Northern  Ethiopia.  Dur- 
ing the  New  Empire,  from  1549  to  1100 
B.  C,  Ethiopia  was  governed  in  succession 
by  twenty-three  Egyptian  viceroys,  all  of 
whose  names  are  now  known  to  us,  and 
became  thoroughly  E^yptianized. 

About  900  B.  C,  a  tribe  of  Libyan  no- 
mads settled  at  Napata,  coming  in  from 
the  western  desert,  probably  by  way  of 
the  Selima  Oasis.  They  mastered  the 
country  with  its  control  of  the  gold  sup- 
ply of  Egypt  and  of  the  trade  routes  to 
the  South,  became  Egyptianized,  and  about 
750  B.  C.  obtained  possession  of  Southern 
Egypt  as  far  as  Thebes.  In  720  B.  C,  or 
thereabouts,  Piankhy,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
conquered  Northern  Egypt,  and  he  with 
four  of  his  successors  ruled  Egypt  as  a 
province  of  Ethiopia.  Living  far  to  the 
south  in  Napata,  a  sun-baked  town  in  a 
poverty-stricken  land,  these  men  ruled  two 
thousand  miles  of  the  Nile  Valley  and 
sent  their  ambassadors  to  the  courts  of 
Assyria  and  the  other  powers  of  Western 
Asia.  A  letter  of  King  Shabaka,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Piankhy,  was  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Nineveh. 
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Tomb  of  Senkamanteken  with  the  Tomb  of  Tirhaqa  in  the  Background,  at  Nuri. 


But  this  was  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  of  those  great  conquerors  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  Asurbani- 
pal,  and  in  070  B.  C,  the  Assyrians  had 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  Egypt.  A  ten- 
year  struggle  between  Assyria  and  Ethiopia 
left  the  Assyrians  masters  of  Egypt,  and 
the  kings  of  Ethiopia  were  driven  back 
within  their  own  borders  after  a  brief  em- 
pire of  less  than  a  century.  But  the 
Ethiopian  royal  family,  sprung  from  Li- 
byan nomads,  had  not  lost  its  vitality. 
For  another  three  centuries  they  ruled 
Ethiopia  from  Napata,  and  even  then  a 
cadet  branch  of  the  family,  which  the  days 
of  Piankhy  had  settled  at  Meroe  in  South- 
ern Ethiopia,  surccedcd  to  the  kingship 
and  ruled  the  whole  country  for  some 
centuries  with  Meroe  as  their  capital.  It 
was  this  Meroitic  Ethiopia  of  which 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  writers  relate  so 
many  fables. 

Space  docs  not  permit  me  to  deal  with 
these  fables  or  to  outline  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  the  Ethiopian  monarchy  (900-300 
B.  C.) ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  early 
Ethiopian  kings  who  held  Egypt  brought 
Egyptian  priests  and  scribes,  artists  and 


craftsmen,  to  Napata  and  established 
there  schools  of  the  best  Egyptian  tradi- 
tions, and  that  the  whole  history  presents 
a  remarkable  picture  of  the  age-long  ef- 
fort to  maintain  these  traditions,  and  of 
the  gradual  modification  of  the  forms  of 
Egyptian  religion  and  art  into  that  curious 
culture  now  called  Meroitic. 

But  of  all  the  excavations  of  the  expedi- 
tion, none  has  so  enriched  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  as  those  at  the  pyramids  of 
(jiza.  The  only  really  important  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  sculptures  in  America  is 
now  in  that  Museum  as  a  result  of  the 
Giza  work,  and  includes  eleven  portraits 
in  stone  of  members  of  the  royal  family 
which  built  the  great  pyramids  of  Giza. 
There  are  two  other  great  masterpieces  of 
Old  Empire  sculpture  and  many  pieces  of 
great  merit  from  the  tombs  beside  the 
pyramids.  One  of  the  most  beautiful,  an 
incomplete  alabaster  statue  of  King  My- 
cerinus,  was  found  in  the  temple  beside 
the  Third  Pyramid.  The  head,  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  modelling,  lay  outside 
the  northern  wall  of  the  temple  so  close  to 
the  surface  that  any  loiterer  might  have 
exposed  it  with  a  walking  stick  at  any 
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time.  The  famous  slate  pair  (Mycerinus 
and  his  queen),  the  slate  triad,  and  the 

youthful  head  in  alabaster  of  Prince  Shep- 
srskaf,  wore  foimd  iti  the  Vallry  Templp 
of  ihe  Third  Pyramid,  preserved  to  us  by 
a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances. 

The  temple  had  been  designed  as  a  mas* 
sive  structure  in  stone,  but  before  the 
foundations  were  complete  Mycerinus 
died,  and  the  walls  were  built  of  sun- 
dried  mud'brick.  The  site  yn»  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wide  ravine,  so  that  the  rain 
Avater  rushing  down  ruined  the  walls,  and 
ihf*  wind  covered  the  ruins  with  sand. 
Thus,  all  tiiat  was  visible  from  the  I^yra- 
mid  Temple  above  was  a  causeway  lead* 

ing  down  and  plimging  under  a  level  plain 
of  sand,  a  plain  of  sand  which  had  dis- 
couraged archaeologists  and  illicit  exca* 
vators  from  attempts  on  tlie  temple. 

We  followed  the  causeway  down  by 
means  of  pits  sunk  through  the  sand,  dug 
at  ten-yard  intervals,  until  we  found  the 
temple.  When  we  had  cleared  away  the 
sand,  we  saw  merely  a  mound  d  mud, 
and  even  my  own  assistants  were  loath  to 
believe  that  we  had  found  the  Valley 
Temple  of  Mvcerinu^.  But  the  excavation 
of  the  mound  of  mud  revealed  the  walls 
preserved  to  various  heights,  and  a  series 
of  beautiful  statue<?  itiscril)ed  with  the 
name  of  the  kinj:.  There  had  heen  over  a 
hundred  royal  statues  and  statuettes  in 
this  temple,  hut  many  of  them  had  been 


broken  by  the  Egyptians  of  Dynasties  V 
and  VI,  to  get  stone  for  making  the  nw* 

erable  little  (Bering  vessels  which  were 
fdaced  in  the  praves  of  that  period.  Fortv- 
two  statues  were  triads,  consisting  of  the 
long,  his  patron  goddess  Hathor,  Mistress 
of  the  Sycamore  Tree,  and  one  of  dw 
I)rovinces,  or  nomes,  of  Egypt,  represented 
as  a  god  or  goddess.  Four  of  these  triad? 
were  found  in  perfect  condition,  one  im- 
perfect, and  tliere  were  fragments  of  s 
number  of  others.  One  alabaster  statue  of 
life-size,  and  large  fragments  of  three 
others,  as  well  as  the  famous  slate  pair, 
were  still  in  the  temple  ruins.  Perhaps 
more  interesting  even  than  these  finished 
pieces  was  a  series  of  ten  unfinished 
statuettes  of  the  king  in  various  stages  of 
manufacture,  which  made  plain  the  techni- 
cal processes  used  by  the  Egyptian  sculp 
tors  in  carving  such  pieces  as  the  slate 
pair. 

In  these  sixteen  years.  T  have  had  a 
series  of  fourteen  gentlemen  cooperating 
w^  me  in  the  work,  most  of  whom  ate 
now    occupying    important  places  with 

other  institutions.  My  wife  has  had  the 
nianafrement  of  the  camp  and  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  in  dealing  witii  the 
antiquities  after  they  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  camp.  Three  other  ladies  have  as* 
sisted  me  at  various  times  with  the  secre- 
tarial work.  The  mainstays  of  the  nali\e 
staff  have  been  the  two  brothers  from  Keft 


Gold  Pectoral  Ornament  from  the  Tomb  of  King  Netelclabetaman  at  Nari. 
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in  Upper  Epypt. — Said  Ahmed  Said  and 
Mahmud  Ahmed  Said  ("The  Mummy"). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  cost  of  the 
Htnrard'Boston  Expedition  has  been 
borne  largely  by  annual  subscriptions 
piven  by  public  spirited  mm  and  women 
of  Boston,  whose  desire  has  been  to  pro- 
vide a  really  great  colletlion  of  Egyptian 
works  of  art  for  the  use  and  instruction 
of  the  community.  Among  the  subscribers 
the  name  of  Mr.  Augustu!^  Hemenway  is 
especially  tn  be  noted  for  larpe  and  con- 
tinuous contriltutioiis.  In  times  ot  dilii- 
culty,  the  Trustees  uf  the  Museum  have 
made  appropriations  for  the  worlc  from 
Museum  fun<1s.  A  full  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers b  as  follows; 

Mrs.  George  R.  Afsauz 

F.  Lothrop  \m<  s 
Mia*  Mary  S.  Ames 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer 
Mifli  Ellen  n.  Ay«ff 
FVaacU  Bartlett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  One  Bates 
Gewie  Nixon  Rlack 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker 
Alexander  Cochrane 
Miss  Ceorgiana  G.  EatOO 
William  Endicott 
A.  F.  F«tal)rook 
F.  \\ .  Fabyan 
Mrs.  HenrictU  G.  Fits 
H.  C  Frick 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingbam 
\ii:rii-tii-  Hemenway 
James  Fund 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane  and  Mrs.  Lane 

Morris  !.(irb 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
Theodore  LTinan  ' 
Mr*.  \^  illiam  S.  Paine 
Emily  Esther  Sears  Fund 
A.  Shnman 

W.  S.  Spauldini: 
C  A.  Stone  for  Wliitneys 
S.  D.  Warren 
George  Robert  White 

It  is  due  to  the  loyal  support  of  these 

friends  and  the  officials  of  the  Museum 
(hat  lilt"  >  \]ifdition  \m\^  l<»'*'n  aide  not  f)rdv 
t<»  pla<r  ill  the  Boston  \!u?eiiin  of  I'ine 
Arts  the  really  great  col  lections  of 
Egyptian  masterpieces  which  it  contains, 
but  also  to  add  so  considerably  to  the  ad> 
vancement  of  human  knowledge. 


THE  COLLEGE  CHOIR 
To  the  Kditor  of  the  Hi  i.i.EiiN: 

In  your  issue  of  June  8  you  published  a 
notice  of  the  services  held  at  the  dedica- 
tion  of  the  nieniorial  to  Warren  A  Locke, 
'69,  in  Appleton  Chapel  on  Wednesday, 

Mav  M. 

In  your  article  you  make  no  reference 
to  the  music  furnished  by  the  College 
Choir  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Archibald 

T.  Davison.  As  this  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  services  and  thev  had  asked 
that  thev  niipht  take  part  in  the  services 
as  desiring  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  what  Mr.  Locke  had  done  for  College 
music,  I  write  to  ask  that  you  make  this 
statement,  in  order  that  their  part  in  the 
exercises  may  be  recognized  and  under* 
stood. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  class  at  dieir 
meeting  on  Commencement  to  adopt  a  reso* 

lution  expressing  their  great  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  Dr.  Davison  and  the 
Colleire  Choir,  bnt  as  the  not  ir  e  has  been 
published  in  the  Bi  i.lktin,  the  class  com- 
mittee desire  that  some  record  should  be 
publicly  made  of  their  deep  appreciation 
of  the  part  of  the  College  Chair  and  Dr. 
Davison  in  the  memorial  exercises. 

Thomas  P.  Beal, 
Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1869. 

RECENT  BOOKS  BY  HARVARD  MEN 
82— Owen  Wister,  "The  New  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,"  DulSeld:   A  new  edition  of  a  parody 

written  by  Mr.  Wister  when  he  was  a  •4tii<I<  Mt  in 
Harvard  College;  originally  contributed  Do  the 
Harvard    Lampoon;    printed    in    th«*  old-time 

format. 

■fU  R-.^-rr  C.  Griffin.  A.M.  "0'').  .S.M  "O^.. 
'"Tcclinical  Methods  of  .Analysis,"  Int»M nalioiiai 
Ghomical  Series:  By  tlip  dirrctor  ol  the  analytic 
department  of  Arthur  D.  Little*  Inc.  Pp.  666. 
Price,  ib. 

*10— Heywood  Broun.  "Pieces  of  Hate."  Do- 
ran:  F--;ivh  orijiinallv  <'".nlril)ul»il  tit  tlf  Nrw 
York  11  orlti,  llie  .New  Vt»rk  Tribunf.  I  unity 
Fair,  Cottier's  Weekly,  the  Bookmma.  and  Judge; 
fi>rtv  three  >.|iiirt  e-^.i\«  mi  Iionk-,  plays,  basc- 
hali  ^players  prize-tighters.  iininister.s.  literary 
style,  editors,  youthful  pe!l^imi»t»,  etc. 

"12  Henry  Bollman  Mvitli  arioth'-r ' .  "M  il'nn 
Pictures  for  Community  .Needs,"  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.:  By  the  president  of  Henry  Bollman,  Inc.. 
distributors  of  motion  pictures. 
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Membera  of  '65  Leading  the  Parade  to  Symphony  Hall. 


DELEGATES  to  the  Iwenly.-foiirth  and 
larfrest  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  began  to 
arrive  in  Boston  last  Thursday  afternoon, 
June  15.  By  eight  o'clock  about  1,000 
Harvard  alumni  had  registered  at  the 
booth  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Harvard 
Club,  where  they  received  their  red  and 
black  striped  neckties,  crimson  hat-bands, 
badges,  and  tickets  entitling  them  to  the 
privileges  of  the  meeting.  President  E.  M. 
Grossman,  '96,  of  St.  Louis,  called  the 
first  session  to  order  at  8.30  that  evening 
in  the  large  hall  in  the  Harvard  Club. 
Robert  F.  Herrick,  '90,  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  welcomed  the 
alumni,  and  later  in  the  evening,  Na- 
thaniel   F.  Ayer,  '00,  chairman    of  the 


executive  committee  in  charge  of  the 
meeting,  also  made  a  brief  speech  of  wel- 
come. 

The  business  of  this  first  session  was 
largely  confined  to  discussion  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  vice-presidents,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Clubs,  and  the  commit- 
tees on  scholarships,  history,  information 
to  undergraduates,  publicity,  service  to 
the  University,  appointments,  secondari' 
schools,  the  Harvard  Fund,  memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  '80,  and  the  Alumni 
Association.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
report  of  the  scholarship  committee, 
which  has  awarded  this  year  nine  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  scholarships, 
Bruno  Newman,  '05,  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Mexico,  and  G.  E.  Byers,  '14,  of  the 
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Harvard  Club  of  Buenos  Aires,  both  asked 
the  Clubs  for  assistance  in  raising  money 
for  icholanliips  for  boys  in  Mezieo  and 
the  Argentine  whom  these  clubs  hope  to 
send  to  Harvard.  Considerable  discus- 
sion followed  the  appeals  of  these  two 
clubs  and  resulted  in  the  tender  of  one 
scholarship  for  each  club  by  Thomas  W. 
Slociiin,  '90,  representing  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York  City,  but  not  until  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Florida  had  offered  a 
contribution  ci  $2(^  and  an  anonymous 
cash  contribution  had  been  received. 

On  Friday  morning  several  hundred 
alumni  met  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge, at  ten  o'clock.  President  Lowell 
presided.  The  session  was  devoted  to  an 
explanation  by  officers  of  &e  University 
of  the  progress  of  a  student  through  Har- 
vard College  of  the  present  day.  Dean 
Chester  N.  Greenough  of  Harvard  College 
spoke  briefly  on  the  **Freshman  Dormi* 
tories;**  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  on  "Physical  Examination  and 
Compulsory  Physical  Exercise  for  Fresh- 
men;** Assistant  Professor  G.  Harold  Ed- 
gell,  until  recently  secretary  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  Electives,  on  "Gurioe 
of  Studies;"  Professor  Roper  B.  Merriman 
on  "General  Examination;  and  Assistant 
Dean  Edward  A.  Whitney  on  ''Work  of 
the  Tutors.**  Each  speech  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  be- 
twmi  tlie  alumni  and  the  speakers.  At 
one  o'clock  a  bullet  lunch  was  served  in 
Memorial  Hall. 

The  afternoon  session  devoted  to  busi- 
ness came  together  soon  after  two  o'clock 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  with  President  Gross- 
man in  the  chair.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees on  relations  widi  secondary 
schools,  policy  in  publicity,  relations  of 
students  and  alumni  of  Graduate  Srhools 
to  the  University,  and  the  war  memorial 
were  freely  discussed.  During  a  somewhat 
heated  discusnlon  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  policy  in  publicity  Presi- 
dent Fliot  arrived  in  Sanders  Theatre,  and 
was  escorted  to  the  platform  where  he 
made  a  brief  speech.  After  he  had  con- 
eluded,  the  meeting  then  continued  tiie 


discussion  of  the  University  policy  in 
publicity.  Clarence  C.  Little,  '10,  newly- 
inaugnrated  President  of  the  University 

of  Maine,  and  several  others  were  eager 
to  learn  what  the  official  attitude  of  the 
University  had  been  during  the  recent 
newspaper  discussion  of  an  alleged  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  Harvard  to  discrimi- 
nate  among  races  atnl  rt  ligions  in  the  ad* 
mission  of  students.  After  the  discussion 
had  warmed,  President  Eliot  again  came 
forward  and  spoke  as  follows: 

There  has  been  a  stir  at  Harvard  on 
the  Jewish  question.  We  must  talk  plain- 
ly on  these  matters,  gentlemen.  There  has 
been  a  stir,  and  some  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences  got  prematurdy 
excited  on  the  subject  and,  in  the  face  of 
a  confused  state  of  mind  and  incited  by 
urgent  speeches,  did  adopt  two  measures 
of  doubtful  expediency.  After  an  inter- 
mission they  rescinded  bodi  and  adhered 
to  an  original  vote  they  had  adopted. 

"This  first  vote  has  been  brought  before 
the  Overseers  and,  with  excellent  modifica- 
tions, has  been  adopted  by  the  Overseers, 
wherd>y  a  committee  of  fair  and  selected 
men  has  been  appointed  not  only  to  make 
out  the  facts  of  tlie  present  status  of  racial 
percentages  in  the  whole  University,  but 
also  to  study  the  means  of  belter  nfting 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  all  de> 
partments.  In  my  judgment  that  is  as 
wise  action  as  can  he  taken  today. 

"In  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public 
mind  on  Semilism  in  general,  the  wisest 
step  that  can  be  taken  is  to  consider  the 
matter  and  later,  if  advisable,  take  delib- 
erate action.  I  hope  tliis  body,  doubtless 
split  by  opinions  and  prejudices,  will  take 
no  actimi,  but  will  confide  it  to  this  com- 
mittee, so  wdl  appdnted  by  President 
Lowell." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  rela- 
tions of  students  and  alumni  of  Gradnate 
Schools  to  the  University,  presented  by 
Malcolm  Donald,  *99,  also  aroused  con- 
siderable  discussion.  In  addition  to  the 
the  report  printed  in  full  in  the  May  sup. 
plement  of  the  BuLLETlif,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  ttie  alumni,  Mr.  Donald  ez- 
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plained  that  there  is  hostility  to  Harvard 
Collefre  among  students  in  the  Graduate 
Schools,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  proposed 
measures  which  might  temper  it.  Dean 
Brifips,  Dean  Donham  of  the  Graduate 
Seliool  of  Business  Administration,  and 
several  Harvard  alumni  who  had  not  at- 
tended Harvard  College  took  <f)art  in  the 
discussion.  Several  of  the  Graduate 
School  alumni  denied  that  they  or  their 
fellows  had  ever  felt  any  hostility  towards 
the  College;  others  agreed  that  there  was 


Ldngdon  p.  Marvin,  '98, 

Prrsident,  .\sAiH;ial»'d  Clubs  for  1922-23. 


and  is  such  hostility.  The  meeting  then 
adopted  resolutions  which  recommended 
the  erection  of  dormitories  for  graduate 
students,  more  definite  arrangenjcnts  for 
graduate  school  alumni  at  alumni  meet- 
ings, and  more  active  hospitality  on  the 
part  of  Harvard  (College  graduates  in  the 
University  Graduate  Sc-hools  towards  stu- 
dents who  come  to  Harvard  from  oilier 
col  Irges. 

The  meeting  voted  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Harvard  Cluh  of  Kans,is  City 
lo  met  l  in  Kansas  City  next  year.  The 
report  of  the  nominating  <«unmittcc  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  the  following 


officers  were  accordingly  elected  for  next 
year:  President,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98. 
of  New  York  City;  secretary,  George  A. 
Morison,  '00,  of  Milwaukee;  treasurer. 
Mackey  Wells,  '08,  of  Milwaukee;  vi(-e- 
president  of  the  New  England  division. 
Howard  Corning,  '90.  of  Bangor.  Me.,  of 
the  eastern  division,  Edward  H.  Letch- 
worth,  '02.  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  of  the  central 
division,  Charles  T.  Greve,  "ii^t,  of  Cincin- 
nati. O.,  of  the  western  division,  Edward 
P.  Davis,  '99,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  of  the 
southern  division,  Henry  U,  Sims,  LL..B. 
"97.  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  of  the  south- 
western division,  Leighton  Miles,  '07,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  the  Pacific  division, 
Benjamin  H.  Dibhiee.  "99,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  of  the  Canadian  division,  R.  E. 
L.  Kittredge,  '07,  of  Toronto.  Can.,  of  the 
European  division,  James  Hazen  Hyde. 
"98,  of  Paris,  France. 

At    six    o'clock    P'riday    evening  the 
alumni  assembled  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  for  the  parade  to  Symphony  Hall 
for  dinner.   The  club-house  was  filled  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue  for  a  block  was 
crowded  with  Harvard  men.    The  parade 
according  to  classes  was  led  by  Brigadier- 
General  Samuel  D.  Parker,  '91,  and  was 
made  up  of  about  2.200  alumni.  The 
American  and  Harvard  banners  were  car- 
ried by  Lothrop  Withington.  '11,  and  T. 
S.  Woods,  "20,  respectively.     The  aide* 
who  led  the  various  groups    of  alumni 
were:  C.  K.  Cummings.  '9."?,  L.  W.  Jen- 
kins. '96.  Edward  L.  Ranloul.  '97.  S.  H. 
Wolcolt,  "0.5.  William  McN.  Rand.  "09,  W. 
A.  Barron,  Jr.,  '11,  W.  J.  Bingham,  '16.  G. 
A.  Percy,  '18,  and  R.  E.  Gross.  '19.  Th<- 
older  classes  dined  at  tables  which  filled 
ihe   floor   of  Symphony   Hall   and  the 
younger  classes  had  a  buffet  dinner  in  ihf 
lobbies  and  filled  the  galleries.  President 
Lowell.  President  Marvin  of  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Clubs,  the  retiring  President 
(irossman.    many    ex-presidents    of  tlif 
Clubs,  and  others  sal  at  the  head  table  on 
the  >'lage.     During  the  dinner  Dr.  Davi- 
son. University  organist,   plaved  several 
seleclions  on  the  organ.      The  difTereiit 
classt^s  cheered  themselves  and  fach  other. 
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Robert  F.  Herrick,  *90,  was  toaatmaater. 
The  speakers  were:  President  Lowell,  E. 

M.  Crtissinan.  '06.  Lnnpdon  P.  Marvin. 
*98,  Mitchell  D.  Koliansl>ee,  '92,  Tiiomas 
W.  Sloenm,  *90,  and  Eliot  Wad9Worth,'98, 
who  recalled  the  fact  that  Symphony 
Hall  was  built  by  Major  Henry  L.  Hig- 
pinson.  lender  the  dire<-tion  of  Dr.  Davi- 
sun  the  Glee  Club  sang  the  "Harvard 
Hymn,**  Reveral  selections  from  its  rep> 
ertory,  and  football  songs.  After  the  sing* 
ing  of  "Fair  Harvard."  seventy  members 
of  the  Boslon  Svmplionv  Orrhestfti  played 
a  concert  wliich  began  with  "Cruiser  Har- 
vard** and  concluded  with  Tchaikowsky's 
"iai2  Overture." 

On  Friday  aftcrtHK.n  and  atraiii  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  tor  the  convenience  of 
those  who  were  attending  different  sessions 
of  the  meeting,  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  the  Harvard 
Bureau  on  K' niioinir  [{i-si-ardi.  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Lcununiic^,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Businesa  Research  gave  a  joint  lecture  in 
the  New  Lecture  Hall.  Professor  C  J. 
Bullock  spoke  on  ^^Forecasting  Business 
Conditions,"  Professor  M.  T.  Copeland  on 
**Research  in  Business,"  Professor  A.  A. 
'  Young  on  *The  Profession  of  the  Econo- 
mist," and  Dean  W.  B.  Donliam  on  "Train- 
ing Men  for  Executive  Positions  in  In- 
dustry." 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Library,  Mu- 
seums, and  Laboratories  were  open  for 
exhibition  with  their  officers  in  charge.  In 
the  Treasure  Room  of  tlie  Fibrary  were  an 
exhibition  of  books  published  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  other  special  eidiibi- 
tions.  Professor  Richards  of  the  Chem- 
istry Department  spoke  on  "Recent  De- 
velopments in  Chemistry"  and  acted  as 
host  at  Boylatim  and  Gibbs  Laboratories, 
and  at  the  Fc^  Art  Museum  Edward  W. 
Forbes,  the  Director,  spoke  on  some  of 
the  recent  acquisitions  there.  The  Alumni 
Association  in  Wadsworth  House  and  the 
Alumni  Directory  in  the  Union  also  held 
**open  house.**  * 

Saturday  was  a  didl  and  dri/zly  day. 
But  the  field-day  at  iNantasket  Beach  took 


place  according  to  schednle.    At  10.30 

the  "Rose  Standish,"  filled  with  Harvard 
men,  left  Rowe's  Wharf  in  Boston  for  the 
beach,  bands  playing,  and  the  banner  of 
the  Clubs  flying  from  the  mast-head.  At 
the  beach  the  official  photograph  was  taken 
immediately,  and  then  more  than  2,000 
Harvard  men  began  to  frolic  on  the  sands. 
Altliough  the  entire  State  Batlihouse  had 
been  engaged  for  the  occasion,  not 
many  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  swim  in  cold  water  and  emerge  into 
chilly  air.  Bats,  baseball  gloves,  balls, 
and  indoor  baseballs  were  given  out  by 
the  athletic  committee,  and  several  In- 
formal games  started  up  on  the  beach. 

At  noon  a  clambake  luncheon  was 
served  in  tents.  Clams  which  had  been 
steaming  since  4.30  in  the  morning,  a 
dozen  kegs  of  hot  coffee,  water-melons, 
bananas,  and  lobsters  were  to  be  had  in 
abundance.  One  tent  was  devoted  to 
cigars,  cigarettes,  corn-cob  pipes,  and 
smoking  tobacco.  The  afternoon  was 
given  over  variously  to  golf,  to  a  base- 
ball game  between  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  and  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York,  another  i>clween  the  classes  of  1908 
and  1909,  and  other  sports.  Dinner  was 
served  in  the  evening  in  the  Palm  Garden, 
and  was  followed  by  a  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment. The  return  boat  arrived  in 
Boston  about  niiiini^iit.  iiic  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  then  adjourned  unofficially 
as  it  had  adjourned  (^ially  on  Friday. 

GLEE  CLUB  PUBUCATIONS 
The  Harvard  Song  Book."  pablblwd  at  cost 

undrr  the  au>»pir«'s  of  the  Har\arfl  GIc<"  Club, 
ha»  just  come  from  the  press  and  may  be  or- 
dered from  the  Glee  Clab,  in  the  Music  Build- 
ing, Cambridpp.  The  rliarp»"  will  l>e  $1.  for  each 
copy.  The  volume  is  cloth  bound  with  the  Har* 
Tard  seal  on  the  cover.  It  contains  eighiy-seren 
Harvard  )»onjii».  Amonp  iIkth  arc  all  the  Har- 
vard foiitball  sonp.s.  iniiiy  <>f  the  older  songs 
which  have  not  bcfn  sung  K»"'i<*rally  for  lone 
years,  and  a  number  of  folk-songs  which  have  not 
been  pu!>li.'<heii  in  previous  college  song  books. 

The  (>lee  Club  is  publishing  also  a  record  of 
the  trip  which  it  made  in  Europe  last  summer, 
under  the  title,  "European  Trip  History,'^  and 
'  The  Harvaid  Glee  Club  CoUeeUoa**  of  Dr.  Dav< 
iMn'a  arraofeBientt  for  mea'e  voices. 
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The  Crew  Quarters  at  Gales  Ferrj^ 


The  Boathouae  and  Red  Top  from  the  River. 


The  Harvard  'Varaity  Quartera     on  the  Hill." 
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BASEBALL  TEAM  TWICE  DEFEATED 

Harvard  waa  defeated  at  baadball  twice 
laat  wedc.  Ota  Wednesday,  Jane  14,  Dart- 
mouth won,  4  runs  to  2,  in  a  game  played 
on  Soldiers  Field;  and  on  Saturday  Tufts 
won,  7  runs  to  6,  in  a  ten-inning  game 
played  on  the  Tufts  Oval  in  Medford. 
Russell  started  pitching  in  the  game  with 
Dartmouth;  he  had  little  control  of  the 
ball.  By  the  time  Thurston  of  Dartmouth 
had  made  the  first  out  with  a  foul  to  Lin- 
coln, Dartmouth  had  acoied  two  nms 
and  had  three  men  on  bases.  Gehrke  then 
went  to  the  mound  for  the  rest  of  the 
game.  In  the  third  inning  Harvard  tied 
the  score.  Dailiuoiiih  scored  ona  run  in 
the  eighth  and  one  in  the  ninth* 

In  the  Tufts  pamc  the  score  was  5  runs 
to  1  in  Harvard's  favor  after  the  fourth 
inning.  That  lead  did  not  last  long.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  innings  Capt  Weafer 
of  Tufts  knodced  hinne-runs,  both  of 
which  scored  two  runs.  These  and  one 
other  run  tied  the  score  at  6  runs  for  each 
team  in  the  seventh  inning.  The  other 
three  innii^  were  tight  basdMll.  In  Ae 
tenth  Tufts  filled  die  bases  and  Keefe 
scored  the  winning  run  on  Kirschstcin's 
bunt.  The  summary  of  the  Tufts  game 
follows: 

TOPTS. 


a.b. 

b.h. 

r. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Loud.  2b. 

5 

1 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Roche,  cf. 

5 

2 

1 

5 

1 

0 

Weafer*  p. 

*  3 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

Kf'^fp.  c. 

4 

0 

1 

5 

3 

0 

\J  hite,  8.«. 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Roach,  3h. 

5 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kirschstein,  lii. 

4 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Flannagan,  Lf. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Terrill,  r.f. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Morrell,  p. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Totals, 

39 

10 

7 

30 

10 

s 

Harvard. 

a.b. 

b.h. 

r. 

p.o. 

a. 

e. 

Lincoln,  3b. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Gordon,  r.f. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Owen,  lb. 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Lee.  2b. 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Jrnkins,  2b. 

5 

.3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Janin,  li. 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Hafloek,  e.f. 

4 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

BudU  2b. 

8 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

3 

V 

1 

1 

2 

0  0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3  1 

Gehrke,  p. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

3  0 

Totals, 

36 

10 

6 

t28 

18  2 

Innings 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

6 

7  8 

9  10 

Tufts 

0 

1 

0 

0  3 

0 

2  0 

0  1—7 

Harrard 

1 

2 

0 

2  0 

1 

0  0 

0  0-6 

Two-base  hita — White,  Loud.  Three-ba»e  hits 
— Hallock,  Alurphy.  Home  nm»— iWeafer  2. 
Stolen  basee  Lendi,  Jealdm.  -Sacrifice  Uto— 
Kirschstein,  Lincoln,  Thayer.  Left  on  bases — 
Tufts  7,  Harvard  3.  Baae  on  ball»-Off  Morrell 
1,  off  Goode  2,  off  Gebrke  1.  Hita— Off  Weafer, 
4  in  2  innings;  oS  Morrell,  6  in  8  innings;  off 
Coode,  5  in  5  innings;  off  Gehrke,  5  in  4  1*3 
innings. 

tOne  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

ENGLISH  LAWN  TENNIS  SERIES 

Captain  Morris  Duane,  '23,  of  Philadelphia, 
K.  S.  Pfaffman,  '24,  of  Quincy,  and  W.  W.  In- 
grahain,  '25,  of  Oakland,  R.  I.,  have  been  se- 
lected to  represent  Harvard  on  the  Yalo4iarvard 
lawn  tennis  tram  which  will  meet  an  Oxford- 
Cambridge  team  in  England  next  month.  These 
three  men  bavO  bad  aood  records  in  lawn  tennis 
during  the  season  just  closed.  Duane  lost  only 
three  matches  during  the  season.  Pfaffman  lost 
one,  and  Ingraham,  captain  of  the  Harvard  fresh- 
nuin  team,  was  beaten  only  by  Jones  of  Yale. 
Ingraham  and  Jones  are  at  present  the  national 
junior  doubles  rliampionsi.  and  arr  likely  to  bo 

the  first  doubles  of  the  Yale^Harvard  team. 
The  Oxford-Cambridge  team  promises  to  be  a 

strong  one.  TIic  team  wliich  playrd  last  summer 
in  tliis  country  was  t>arely  defeated;  and  four 
of  the  men  who  plaired  iben  aie  oa  this  year** 
team.  One  of  the  new  mcmheis  «f  tlie  tram  is 
Axel  Gravem,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  who  was  listed 
among  the  Ibst  twenty  lawn  tennis  playns  in 
America  before  he  went  to  Oxford. 

The  probable  program  of  the  Yole-'Harvard 
team  ineliides  a  match  against  Roehampton  on 
July  12  or  13.  From  July  16  to  19,  C.  C.  Drab- 
ble will  entertain  the  American  players  at  his 
house  at  Sandwon,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  after  that 
they  will  be  guests  of  the  Yorkshire  County 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  at  Scarborough.  The 
Oxford-Cambridge  loiiniaBient  will  begin  on  July 
27. 

WINS  HARVARD  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

R.  S.  Phillips,  "24,  of  Brighton,  w^on  the  golf 
championship  in  the  finals  of  the  Harvard  Golf 
Association  tournament  on  the  Chestnut  Hill 
links,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  14.  The  run- 
ner>ap  was  J.  J.  Mapes,  '2S,  of  East  Hampton,  L 
L.  N.  Y.  FhilUpa  shot  a  75  and  76b  and  Mapea 
a  76  and  an  82. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


The  Alumni  Aasooiation  od  request  will  g^ive  the  addresses  of  Harvard  men. 


'79 — Charlrs  J.  Mason  is  «till  in  the  ministrv- 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Although  not  aclivL-ly 
cngagf^d  in  any  one  pari-li.  In-  assists  in  two  New 
York  parislies.  Masnri  has  three  children.  The 
elder  daughter,  Blanche  Lyman,  was  recently 
married  to  John  Starkweather  and  is  living  in 
Germantown,  Pa.;  the  yoiinger  daughter,  Har- 
rielte,  is  studying  art  in  Europe;  and  his  ton, 
Charles  Mason,  Jr.,  is  in  the  senior  class  at  Har- 
vard. Mason's  address  is  corner  of  Circle  and 
■Overhill  Roada,  Seandak,  Weateheaier  Co«mty, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  haa  lived  for  the  pait  ei^t 
years. 

79— Frederick  -H.  Teniae  has  resumed  the 

practice  nf  the  law  at  40  State  .St.,  Boston.  He 
was  formerly  a  nu  mlti-r  of  the  Board  of  Assessors, 
Boston. 

'8J> — The  F.pis<opal  Theological  School.  Cam- 
bridge, has  conferred  ll>e  degree  of  D.D.  on 
Max  Kellner,  who  has  just  retired  fiom  the 
chair  of  Old  Teatament  Literature  and  Emgeria 
in  that  iaaiituiloii  after  thirty<«z  yeara  of  wu' 
vice.  Dr.  XdliMr*a  address  ia  3  Concord  Ave., 
Cambridgau 

IBS— Edaon  L.  Whitney's  addreat  is  3411  Oak- 
wood  Terrace,  Wasliinpton,  D.  C. 

'86 — ^The  address  of  Ldward  B.  Jennings  is  470 
South  Grand  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cal. 

'B?-  flenrv  Willard  Bean'a  address  is  44  WaU 

St..  New  York  City. 

"SB — Bradley  W.  Palmer  has  been  elected  a 
4lirector  of  tlie  State  Street  Trust  Co.  of  Boston. 
He  is  director  of  many  other  corporations  also, 
incluiiing  the  Revere  Sugar  Refinf>ry,  the  (iillette 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  and  the  Petroleum  Heat  & 
Power  Co. 

^W— The  addres*  uf  William  .S.  Spaulding  is 
**Lon  Baacon,"  Biarriut,  Basses-Pyrenees,  France. 
■91— The  address  «f  Gibson  T.  WilBams  is  160 

Oxford  St..  Hartford.  Cmn. 

'92 — William  H.  Gratwick  has  moved  his  of- 
fice from  1604  Marine  Trust  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  to  814  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildinf, 

Buffalo. 

'93— (Robert  C.  Dodge.  LLB.  '97.  of  th.-  law 
firm  of  Stofey,  Thotndike,  Palmer,  &  Dodge,  Bos- 
ion,  has  been  rejected  second  vice-president  of 
the  Boston  Chamher  of  Commerce. 

"93 — ^The  lionorary  degree  of  J)octor  of  Science 
was  confeired  upon  Thomas  Hall  Shaatid,  M.D. 
(Univ.  of  Vt.)  '88,  A.M.  (Univ.  of  Mich.)  '01, 
LL.B.  (ibid.)  X)2.  by  the  UniversUy  of  Wis- 
consin at  the  recent  Conunenoement  exercises 
there.  Shaatid  began  the  practice  of  medicine 


at  Piltsfield,  111.,  in  1889;  he  was  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  at  the  American  Medi- 
cal College,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  from  1907  to  1912 
when  he  hecame  lionorary  professor.  He  ha- 
spent  most  of  his  time  In  recent  years  in  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  of  ophthalmology  for  seie^ 
tific  and  medical  journals,  having  written  ever 
3.000  articles  for  the  .^erican  Encyclope-dia  «f 
Ophthalmology.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  \meri- 
can  College  Surgeons,  a  member  of  tlie  Americaa 
Ifedical  Aasocittiea  and  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto>LaiyiiC(^ 
gy. 

'94— Allen  French  was  married  at  JalFrey,  N. 

H  .  June  17,  to  Miss  Alelta  A.  Lillibridgr  of  Nr«r 
York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  French  will  li\e  in  Con- 
cord. Mass. 

"97 — John  .\.  Carpenter's  "Krazy  Kat  Ballet," 
lately  produced  in  New  York,  will  be  incorpor- 
ated, it  is  said,  in  FVed  Stone's  musical  play 


"97— Allan  Forbes,  pre«tdent  of  the  Sute  Street 

Trust  (!().,  Boston,  has  been  reelected  treMUXCT  cf 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W— A  daughter,  Nancy  Carter  Warren,  was 
horn  February  14  to  Leicester  Warren  and  Mrs. 

Warren. 

06 — ^"harltnn   B.  'Hibbard   was  married  at 

.Saint  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  City.  June 
14.  to  .Miss  Esther  Bender,  dauphtcr  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Bender.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibbard 
will  live  at  116  £ast  Fifty-eighth  Sl,  New  York 
City. 

'07— Henry  W.  Packer,  LL.B.  "09.  in.irried 
recently  at  A''lincto<**  Mass.,  to  Miia  Gwladya  M 
Evans.  Mr.  and  Iba.  Packer  will  live  in  Wdlea> 

Ii'v  Farms. 

'10— The  engagement  of  Howard  Morris,  Jr.. 
to  Miss  Janet  F.  Cook  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  has 

heen  announced. 

10— The  address  of  Richard  M.  Page.  U  P 
'13,  is  .^5  Liberty  St,  New  York  City. 

'10 — A  church  hell  in  honor  of  Alan  Se«?ger 
was  dedicated  at  Landricourt,  SousCoucy, 
France,  on  May  22.  The  bell  was  the  gift  «f  tlie 
Poetry  Society  of  America  through  the  Americaa 
Comanittee  for  Devastated  France. 

'10— Thornton  IC  WaiC,  Law  KVll,  TJA 
(Boston  Univ.)  '13,  waa  married.  May  27.  at 
the  First  Church.  Chestnut  <HiII,  MasA..  to  Miss 
Susan  1).  Lee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vl  arc  will  live  ia 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where  Ware  is  practising  law. 

'12-Jniea  C.  Trumbull  is  with  Wffliam  A 
Russell  ft  Brother,  investments,  SO  State  St, 
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BoAton.  His  home  address  is  5  Summer  St., 
Salem,  Man. 

*13 — ^Dana  H.  Bigelow  was  married,  February 
II,  1922,  to  Mis»  Laura  ^Hersloff  at  We»t 
Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  are  living 
at  116  Winthrop  Rdad.  Brookline,  Mass.  Bige- 
low is  with  F.  S.  Most-ley  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston. 

'13 — -Robert  M.  Nelson,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation,  has  trans- 
frrrrd  his  h<ad(iuarter«i  from  St.  Loui?,  Mo.,  to 
New  York  City,  3701  Woolworth  Building.  His 
hone  «ddr«M  is  Belle  Haven,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

*U — A  second  son,  William  Alden  Brundage, 
was  bom,  April  24,  to  Percival  F.  Brundage  and 
S.  Anuttai  Brundage,  at  their  home,  652  FaiHield 
Circle,  Westfield.  N.  J. 

'14— The  engagement  of  Walter  H.  Gilday  to 
Siiaa  Marian  Morton  Goodrieh  of  Brockton, 
BIms.,  has  been  annomieed. 

*1S— Jacobus  C.  Boanaa,  A^  *16,  has  recently 
been  married  to  Miss  E.  Grobles  of  Waren  Batha* 
Transvaal.  Bosman  is  Professor  of  Education  at 
Transvaal  University  College.  His  address  i»  75 
Koch  St.,  Pretoria,  South  .Africa. 

Grafton  W.  Minot  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Columbia  Mortgage  Co^  4  East  43d 
St  .  New  York  City. 

DM  D.  '15— James  H.  Rc«  d  was  married,  June 
1.  to  Mi«*  Laura  Luisa  Real,  niece  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farundo  Barcardi  of  New  York  City. 

M7 — Jarvis  T.  Beal,  2d,  was  married  at  Nor* 
wich.  \  J..  June  1.  to  Miss  Florence  Marion  Nolt, 
daughter  of  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  .Nott. 

*17 — ^Joseph  L.  Crowley  it  «he  Botton  repre* 
'ie'ntative  of  the  Robertson  Paper  Co.,  of  Mont- 
ville.  Conn.  His  business  address  is  141  Milk 
Sli,  Beaton;  and  his  hone  address,  3S  Justin 
Road.  Brighton,  Maaa. 

'17— A  daughter,  Elisabeth  Coles  Gates,  was 
bom.  June  9,  to  Donald  S.  Gates  and  Mrs.  Gates. 
Cate»  is  a  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Science  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  iMd. 

*17— iraiiam  T.  Gorton  is  with  the  Leather 
Steel  Products  Company,  affiliated  with  Gcoige 
Nicols  &  Co..  selling  agents  for  floor  covering*:. 
99  Chauncy  St.,  Boston.  His  home  address  is 
11  WeOnian  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

'17 — The  address  of  Harold  W.  Haserick,  for- 
merly 1.S14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  is  now  P.  0. 
Box  280,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

'17 — \  son.  Fre<lerick  Warren  Phinney.  was 
born.  May  1.S,  to  Arthur  O.  Phinney  and  Mrs. 
Phinney.  Phinney*s  address  is  40  Chatham  St., 
£ast  Lynn.  Mass. 

*17 — William  F.  Savale  is  the  representative 
in  China  for  EflmMlc,  Inc.,  textile  machinery,  of 
!Vew  York  City.  His  present  address  is  F.I- 
brook.  Inc.  51  Kiangae  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

*17 — ^Loois  B.  Schneider  has  been  admitted  to 

the  New  Jersey  liar  arnl  lias  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  brothers  under  the  firm  name  of 


Schneider  &  Schneider,  with  offices  at  790  Broad 
St.,  Newark.  L.  B.  Schneider,  after  his  gradoa* 
tion  from  College,  went  to  France  with  the 
American  Field  Service  and  subsequently  en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  Naval  aviation  corps.  Then 
he  entered  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  studied 
in  the  French  Artillery  .'vliool  at  Fimt.ntilileau, 
served  at  the  front  as  an  aspirant  and  after- 
wards was  commissioned  sous  lieutenant  in  the 
French  Light  Artillery.  He  received  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  two  citations  for  bravery  under 
fire.  After  returning  to  this  country  in  1919 
.Schneider  entered  the  Law  Sohool  of  Columbia 
University. 

LLB.  *17  Herbert  U.  Smith  was  married  at 

Winche^frr.  >f.T=^-.  May  26,  to  Miss  Emma  Riir- 
dette  Hopkins.  Smith  is  jmwtiting  law  with  the 
firm  .of  Hurlbnrt,  Jones  A  Hall,  Boston. 

'18— Paul  C.  Collins,  LL.B.  '21,  is  ass^iriatcd 
with  the  firm  of  Knapp,  O'Mallejr,  Hill  &  Harris, 
attorneys  and  coonseloffs  at  law,  Scranton,  Pa. 

'18 — Chauncey  L.  Waddell  was  married  at  the 
Bethlehem  Chapel  of  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  10.  t9  Wm  Catherine 
Hughes,  daughter  «f  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State. 

*I9— Fabian  M.  CrystaPs  address  will  be  Box 
463.  Laurence,  L.  I.,  until  ()ri(.!)er  20.  after 
which  time  it  will  be  as  ionneily,  319  W.  89th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

*19 — Morton  S.  Fnslin  represented  the  grad> 
uating  class  of  the  Nen-ton  Theological  Institu- 
tion at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston  Baptist 
Social  Union  on  **Newton  night."  June  5.  His 
subject  was  '*)S  }iat  Newton  Has  Done  for  I's." 

'20 — William  W.  Claflin  was  married  at  the 
First  Parish  Church,  Browne,  May  20,  to  Wn 
Ruth  Putman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claffin  will  live  in 
New  York  City. 

*20— Charles  C.  Conover  was  married  at  Tiilaa» 
Okla..  .April  8.  to  Miss  Marjorie  Gatdlier  irf  Lit> 
tic  Silver,  .N.  J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conover  are  liv- 
ing at  112  No.  Maybelle  Ave.,  Tulsa.  Conover 
is  in  the  financial  department  of  the  Peoples 
Homes  Corporation  of  Tulsa. 

"20 — ^The  engagement  of  James  M.  Frary  of 
New  York  to  Miss  Margaret  .Scntt  Osgood  of 
.Swampscott  has  been  announced.  Fran,  is  with 
Byliesby  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  New  York  City. 

■aO—John  R.  lilchlield  is  with  the  A.  Storrs  & 
Bement  Co.,  paper  merchants,  1<V>  Federal  St., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  1588  Beacon  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

'2(T  Cnrdnn  H.  Markir  is  with  the  Canibridpe 
Rubber  Company.  Cambridge.  His  address  in 
Cambridge  is  28  Lee  St 

•20— J.  Warren  Morse's  addiesa  IB  26  Waverly 
Place,  New  York  City. 

'ZO^Frederic  L.  Reynolds  and  two  others  have 
recently  or^ranized  the  X-Radio  Cuiiipany,  26 
Gray  St.,  Cambridge,  and  Southampton,  L.  1. 
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His  home  addxcn  ii  57  Fitneb  Afo.,  CambxUgt, 
Man. 

*20— EniMt  H.  RubhttWi  bas  gone  iato  Ivu- 

iness  with  a  friend  as  manufacturers  an<\  distrib- 
utora  of  radio  ecjaipment,  under  the  name  of  the 
Radio  Compaiiy  of  Boalon,  161  MOk  Sl,  Boaton. 
'20-Elaier  F.  Soadberg**  addra*  is  Monmlc, 

N.  J. 

•20— The  Walter  Damn.  ,  h  Ft  llowship  iD 
Musical  Composi'tion  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  has  been  awarded  to  Randall  Thomp- 
son. The  award  is  for  three  years.  The  re- 
eiiiient  studies  mosie  in  Rome  but  hss  oppor- 
tonity  to  work  dsswbess  stao.  WMIe  Thomp- 
son was  in  College  be  won  tlio  Fr;incis  Booit 
Prise  which  is  swiided  annually  for  the  best 
Gonpooition  in  coneerted  vocal  nnsk  written  by 
a  student  in  Harvard  Univprsity. 

•20— Edward  B.  Witte.  Crad.  Bus.  '21-22.  ia 
asristant  to  Herbert  C.  Robinaon,  XMl,  pMsident 
of  tbe  RobinaonrByiMii  Sboe  Gmpaiqr,  Anbon, 
N.  Y. 

'21— The  address  of  Frederic  K.  BvDaid  is  50 
Pias  Pei  Hutung,  Pckin,  China. 

'21 — Robert  L.  Conrod  is  with  The  Northern 
Trust  Co.,  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.  His  sddress  is 
2635  Baldwin  Ave.,  Berwyo,  111. 

*21— Ralph  D.  Joalin  is  with  Bstehelder  A  Sny- 
der,  meat  packers,  Boston,  Mass.  His  Imme  ad- 
dreaa  ia  14  Wildwood  St,  Winchester,  Masa. 

"21— Joalsb  D.  Segal  is  with  tbe  Key  West 
Electric  Company,  iqwrsted  by  Stooe  A  Webster, 
Key  West,  Fla. 

*2I — Ralph  R.  Weaver  was  married  at  White- 
stone,  L.  I.,  N.  Y..  June  to  Mis*  Olive  May 
Ramsay.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  We-aver  will  live  at 
Whitestone,  Long  Island.  Weaver  is  with  the 
Hill  Brothers  Co.,  importera  and  distributors  of 
Dromedary  food  products,  375  Washington  St., 
New  York  City. 

IklBJk.  '21— WiUiam  R.  Irving,  S3.  (Maas. 


Agric.  Coll.)  17,  is  engaged  in  tiin©-a«ady  aad 
rate-aetting  for  a  wire  goods  concern.  His  ad- 
dress is  7  GoBcb  St,  TaaatSB,  Mass. 

'22— Raymond  C.  McQuiston  is  with  the  ab- 
rasive factory  of  the  American  Glue  Company, 
East  Walpole,  Maaa.  His  £sst  Walpole  addrem 
is  Box  235,  but  his  permsaent  address  zemsin 
299  Crafu  St,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

OBITUARIES  ' 

Med.  71-72— HtRBERT  RicHABD  Carter.  Died  || 
at  Port  Elgin,  N.  B.,  Can.,  March  20,  1921  , 

77— Edward  Graeff  West,  MJ),  '80.  Died  st 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  10,  1922.— Kace  1880  he  bad 
practised  medicine  in  Roxbury.  During  the 
early  years  he  spent  much  of  faia  time  as  a  life 
inaarance  examiner.  Tvr  tbiity-twe  years  he  wa> 
medical  director  and  examiniag  SUXirron  In-cMr' 
of  tbe  Massachusetts  Accident  Association  ot 
Boston.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was 
Miss  Eliza  Isabella  Elliot,  of  Exeter.  N.  H. 

Law  W^O— Calvts  Henry  Mills.     Dird  a: 
Chicago,  111.,  May  10,  1922. 

Ijiw  '90-92— James  Geoffrey  McMurry,  \3. 
(Brown)  '90.  Died  at  Denver,  Colo.,  December 
30,  1921. 

LLB.  IXMHENaY  FasoiwcK  Cochems.  littB. 
(Univ.  of  Wb.)  "97.  Died  st  Sslids,  Colo,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1921.— He  began  the  pr.T<  ti,  of  hii 
profesaion  ia  Milwaukee  in  1900.  In  1905  lie 
waa  speeisl  sasistant  district  sltomey  of  MO* 

waukee  County.  He  was  also  interested  in  pol- 
itics, and  in  1912  was  chairman  of  the  speakers' 
bureau  of  the  Progressive  National  Committee. 

LLD,  (Hon.)  'ai  SiH  Henhy  Ancst.  Died  at 
Regensberg.  Switzerland.  May  14,  1922. 

'06— JAMK.S    \S'oODBURY    TWOMBLY,     M.D.  "IL 

Died  at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  February  21,  1922. 

LL.B.  *1S— David  DintLEY  Crekshaw,  A.R. 
(Central  Univ.)  Ky.,  '11.  Died  at  DsfneCl;  Aik, 
October  18.  1921. 
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•boaUl  slv«  aoiSec  M  tbat  cSbct  bdoM  to  npiiatioat  oiborwiM  ii  »Ui  b«  BMaMd  tbat  ba  wiabct  it  Memtiaai. 


ovricaRa  ana  omacToaB  or  tns  Naavaaa  Bumbti*.  me. 

Hearr  M  Wi.iiam.,       Pr„U»mt.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Move,  17.  Ma  ST.  Hitlnwill. \w _ 

WiUiarn  T.  Rcid,  Jr., '01.  rrMiarcr.  fohn  n.  Mem::. 'S9.  j«an  Sirbartana . 'ra 

J.  W.  D.  at]rBrar,'i7f  L'larl.  chir!<-«  iickton. '9t.  Rabcn  F.  Da»caa« *ia> 

(>.  Cook  kimbali.'oo. 


Orrictx  AHO  DiMicToo*  or  tmi  hikvahd  Alumni  Assocktion 
WilUim  C"  BorJcn,  'Wi,  ,  i:  hif»jo  PrinklinS.  BiUintf ,  I?,  Wooditock ,  Vi.  L*n|<lon  P.  Marria.'vS.  New  Yor^ 

WcUin|ton  WelU,  '90,  ^'u^■erl,U,Hi  ^bonon.         ).  L.  Low»,  Ph.U.  05 , Cambridge.      Joha  W  .  PrcBtiaa, '9*,  New  Yor^ 
PM4cricka.Msitla,'9l,f'fc#>Pr«H^<iM,Maw  York.  John  O.  Merrill,  '89,  Cambri^.  NuhaaielP.  Aver,  •00,  Bo««a. 

WWIaaiT.  aaM«Jr.t^,  fVMiar«r,Bfaakliaa.      Joxph  W.  Lund,'90,  Bofioa.  Samaet  S.  Drarr.'ei  Coaeord.N.  H. 

J.  W. D. Isy—a r  *I7« Otntral  ttttmrnrf, CaaibtHge.  WcUiaitoD  WelU,  'go.BooloB.  WiUUm  T.  Reld,  Jr., '01.  Brookliac 

Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr..'9t,Caaibri4t*«      Richard  Derby, 'o|.  New  York. 

a.  M.  Giwamta, '96, St.  toak.  Latbiay  WUbla|iaB , *i t ,  Sr»>bllM 
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NUHBB  38. 


A  W*t 


News  and  Views 

A  United  States  senator  in 

the  character  of  Ajax  de- 
fying   the    lightning,  an 
Alumni  Chorus   resolutely   jiiniring  "The 
Hwessional"  while  "the  captains  and  the 
kiriirs  "  rh-partcd  in  the  facr  of  one  of  the 
wurst  thunderstorms,  garnished  with  hail, 
that  ever  broke  over  the  Harvard  Yard — 
such  wore  the  final  spectecles  of  Com* 
Jnencement  Day  in  Cambridge  last  week. 
A  few  bedraggled  but  indomitable  enthusi* 
asfs  followed  in  Sever  11  what  was  left 
of  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
fh«*  Harvard   Alumni    Association.  The 
allernoon  papers  printed  all  the  spec(  lies, 
just  as  if  nothing  hut  their  delivery  had 
happened.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had 
never  before  been  such  a  demonstration  of 
the  need  of  Harvard  for  an  adequate  place 
of  assembly,  under  cover,  for  its  academic 
festivals.   In  the  morning,  to  be  sure,  the 
leaky  heavens  were  stopped — perhaps  they 
were  emptied — long  enough  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commencement  oeremon- 
attempted  for  the  first  time  in  Sever 
Quadrangle.    This  was  an  oasis  of  dryness 
in  the  wettest  Commencement  Day  and 
season  <tf  recent  years;  and,  though  the 
dryneas  may  return  in  years  to  come,  so 
too  Buiy  the  wetness — ^which  is  only  to  say 
again  that  Harvard  does  need  a  hall  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  its  greatest  gather' 
ings. 

Before  the  floods  descended  President 


Boyden  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  their  due. 

President  Lowell  said  what  could  be  said 
at  this  time  about  the  difficult  question  of 
racial  elements  in  the  College — a  question 
to  which  well  (h<isen  committees  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Overseers  are  now  ad- 
dressing themselves — five  excellent  new 
members  were  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  and  three  to  the  directorate  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  So  the  academic 
year  came  to  its  end.  The  results  were 
nmmorahle  enough,  but  we  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Commencement  season  of 
1922  will  hv  rem'^mbered  especially,  and 
somewhat  dolefully,  for  its  liquidity. 
•    •  • 

The  The  end  of  the  college  year  did 

SiMMon*'  "'^^  bring  much  satisfaction  to 
Harvard  men  who  are  mteresled 
in  the  athletic  teams  of  the  College.  Both 
the  crew  and  the  nine  were  defeated  by 
Yale.  The  record  of  the  crew  for  the  sea- 
son was  just  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  name- 
ly, it  lost  every  race  it  rowed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  scratch  contest  with  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
even  that  was  barely  won.  The  baseball 
team  started  out  with  the  brightest  pros- 
pects, but  they  grew  dim  as  die  season 
progressed;  five  of  the  last  six  games  on 
the  schedule  resulted  in  defeats.  The  nine 
was  weak  in  the  pitcher's  box,  it  had  too 
many  veteran  players,  and  it  was  over- 
coached.  As  Harvard  won  the  baseball 
series  from  Yale  in  1920  and  1921,  there  is 
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periiaps  no  real  ground  for  disBatisfaction 
this  year;  all  that  Harvard  can  reasonably 
expect  is  its  fair  share  of  victories  over  its 
athletic  rivals. 

The  more  remote  pa»t  looks  better  than 
die  last  few  years  in  rowing  also.  From 
1906  to  1913^  inelnaive,  Harvard  won  seven 
boat  races  from  Yale,  and  six  of  those  vic- 
tories came  in  succession.  Since  ihe  latter 
year,  however.  Harvard  has  deft^ated  Yalo 
only  twice  in  the  fuur-niile  race,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  now  recall,  has  beaten  none  of 
its  other  opponents.  Improvement  is 
needed  there,  certainly.  Although  victory 
over  Yale  is  not  the  only  yard-slick  by 
which  Harvard  athletic  teams  should  he 
measured,  a  fair  degree  of  success  must  be 
had  in  contests  with  the  Blue  if  the  general 
interest  of  die  undergraduates  is  to  be 
maintained. 

Rowing  has  been  more  popular  at  Har- 
vard this  vear  than  ever  hefore.  Durinp 
the  season  just  ended,  ()ii2  men  rowed  witli 
more  or  less  regularity  and  there  were 
thirty*nine  eight*oared  crews  on  the  river, 
in  addition  to  seven  four-oared  crews,  four 
pairs,  and  '  v  r  il  single  scullers.  The 
averafre  niim])er  of  men  rowing  every  day 
thrnupliout  the  season  was  63.  That  record 
is  altogether  admirable.  Interest  in  the 
sport  has  grown  materially  during  the 
recent  season,  hut  we  venture  to  predict 
diat  it  will  not  ki « ;i  on  increasing  unless 
we  are  able  before  long  to  post  in  the  rec- 
ord books  an  item  noting  a  victory  over 
Yale  in  the  four-mile  race  on  the  Thames. 
*•    •  • 

Regular  attendants  at 
The  Gn^ity  of  J),  ewrcises, 

ComrasBCMBenU.     ^  , 

Commencements,  and 

the  afternoon  meetings  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Ass(M"iation,  know  that  tlie  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  these  times  have  cer- 
tain characteriaticB.  Not  that  the  Com- 
mencement speakers  consciously  imitate 
one  another;  on  the  contrary  they  are 
the  sort  who  do  not  lack  vigorous  ideas. 


But  especially  those  speakers  at  die  morn- 
ing exercises  who  are  candidates  for  the 
regular  degrees  bear  a  marked  resemblance 
in  the  contentious  tone  of  what  they  have 
to  say. 

This  year  the  Class  Day  Orator  ana- 
lyied  the  methods  of  university  ednca' 
tion  in  this  country,  deplored  the  insipidity 

of  American  culture,  and  charged  hi^  Alma 
Mdter  with  the  task  of  quickening  our  na- 
tive inlelletrtual  life.  Las.1  year  with  some- 
what more  heat  the  Class  Day  Orator 
tenned  Harvard  a  **badc*water  of  Ameri- 
can life,**  and  compared  Harvard  under- 
graduates to  "myriads  of  little  water  hugs 
swimming  round  and  round  in  circles,  get- 
ting nowhere  at  all."  The  Commence- 
ment orators  this  year  took  America  sharp- 
ly  to  task  for  her  Russian  policy  and  for 
her  treatment  of  m^o  citizens.  Even  the 
Ivy  Orator,  who  by  tradition  cloaks  his 
wisdom  in  humor,  did  not  let  the  new  sy<- 
tein  of  general  final  examinations  at  Har 
vard  avoid  a  blow  of  liia  truncheon.  Har- 
vard and  America  do  not  expect  to  escape 
a  Harvard  Commencement  unruffled. 

The  afternoon  exercises  of  the  Alnmni 
Association  are  apt  to  have  far  too  serious 
a  tone.  The  formality  of  the  occasion  doe^ 
not  make  for  humor.  And  it  is  likely  that 
in  these  topsy-turvy  days,  United  States 
senators,  governors  of  states,  and  state  at- 
torneys-general do  not  enjoy  the  eaae  or 
detachment  on  which  humor  flourishes. 
One  might  expect  the  judge  of  a  probate 
court  to  he  as  grave  in  his  remarks.  Not 
so  Judge  Grant.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
seriousness  the  ruddy  humor  of  Jadge 
Grant*s  poem  last  wedc  was  doubly  wd- 
come.  Not  the  stii^^ing  wit  and  mordant 
ironv  common  to  this  pseudo-sophi-stirated 
a<:e.  hut  the  homely  fun  of  Oliver  W  endell 
Holmes  and  James  Russell  Lowell  bright- 
ened his  lines.  They  were  writteai,  loo,  ia 
a  metre  now  almost  forgotten.  For  all  dm 
they  were  not  lacking  in  urbanity.  Jud^ 
Grant*s  '*thistIe-down"  verse  wondd  be  a 
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joy  under  any  circum!»tances.  Those  who 
crowded  into  Sever  11  after  the  flood  on 
Commencement  afternoon  rejoice  that 
President  Boyden  **ordained  him  lo 
rhyme." 

•  •  • 

Election  The  election  of  Overseers  by 
postal  ballot  has  had  its  first 
trial  and  has*  as  was  to  be  ex* 
pected,  brought  about  a  very  large  increase 

in  the  number  of  ballots  cast.  Last  year, 
when  the  final  voting  for  CKersefrs  was 
confined  lo  thoj^e  elertors  who  happened  to 
be  in  Cambridge  on  Commencement  Day, 
thp  total  number  of  ballots  cast  was  1^7. 
This  year  about  8,000  votes  were  cast  by 
mail  and  in  Cambridge. 

Hithertd  the  vote  by  mail  for  the  nomin- 
ation of  candidates  for  Overseers  has  been, 
of  course,  much  larger  than  the  vote 
thrown  in  Cambridge  on  Commencement; 
but  this  year  the  election  vote  somewhat 
exceeded  the  vote  for  nomination.  In  addi« 
tion.  the  final  vote  this  year  did  not  follow 
exactly  the  vote  for  nominations.  Two  of 
the  caiHiidates  elected  were  not  aniontr  the 
first  five  in  the  returns  from  the  nominat- 
ing ballot. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  to  the. 
mail  ballot,  an  allusion  which  leads  us  to 
point  out  that  in  two  or  three  years  the 
vote  for  OvcrsffTS  of  Harvard  College  will 
not  he  exiliisively  a  male  vote.  Certain 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Education, 
members  of  the  fair  sex,  will  then  be  elig* 
ible  to  vote  for  Overseers. 

•  •  • 

The  report  of  the  Schol- 
ii'Vfri*"''"***    arship  Committee  of  the 

Student  Council,  printed 
recently  in  the  Bulletin,  criticises  adverse- 
ly the  tutorial  system  that  has  been  estab* 
lished  in  the  College  and  also  the  pnsent 
examination  system.  It  i  >  probably  to  be 
expected  that  an  undergraduate  body 
would  render  an  unfavorable  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  examinations  of  almost  any 


kind,  but  that  pretsumption  hardly  war- 
rants dismissal  of  these  criticisms  as 
valueless. 

So  successfully  does  the  committee  at* 
tack  the  principle  of  general  examinations 
that  it  \r,  disconcerting  to  find  it  recom- 
mending the  retention  of  them  and  the  dis- 
continuance, so  far  as  seniors  are  con- 
cerned, of  the  examinations  in  courses. 
Can  it  be  that  the  work  of  preparing  for 
these  latter  examinations  is  even  less  prof- 
itable than  the  professional  cramming  that 
is  all  that  the  student  finds  necessary  for 
meeting  the  general  examinations?  Or  is 
k  merdy  more  irkscmie? 

The  committee  makes  a  good  deal  of  the 
inability  of  seniors  under  the  existing  sys* 
tern  to  <>ii:;age  in  outside  activities  and  to 
visit  outside  ronrses.  No  evidence  has 
heretofore  come  to  us  that  the  athletic,  lit- 
erary, social,  and  dramatic  activities  of 
undergraduates  are  eulusively  carried  on 
by  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors. 


•    •  • 


This  is  the  last  number  of  the 
J^^^    lU  i-i.KTi\  for  the  academic  year 

iy2l-22.  The  first  issue  of  the 
next  volume  will  be  dated  September  28, 
1922. 

The  BuLLETIM  has  fallen  far  short  of 
the  plans  and  expectations  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it;  and  vet  we  are  bold 
enough  to  hoj)e  that  its  subscribers,  read- 
ers, and  contributors  will  continue  to  man- 
ifest their  interest  and  cooperation,  without 
which  even  the  very  limited  success  of  the 
past  year  would  have  been  impossible. 


•    •  • 


at  A* 


A.  H.  C 


President  Grossman — 
now  President  "£m- 
oritus** — h  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  expedition  with  whkh 
he  conducted  the  business  meetings  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  For  it  was  an 
expedition  which  left  no  one  feeling  that 
he  had  been  unduly  hurried  or  denied  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 
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THE  rain  which  had  kept  class  reunions 
indoors  all  during  the  wedc  and 
threatened  to  dampen  die  Clan  Day 

festivities,  gave  way  to  a  dear  aky  and 

hot  sunshine  fur  Commencement  morning. 
Thursday,  June  22.  The  academic  exer- 
cises  were  held  this  year  in  the  open 
quadrangle  behind  Sever  Hall  and  between 
Emerson  and  Robinson  Halls,  to  acoom- 
modate  a  more  ample  audirric*'  than  can 
crowd  into  Sanders  Theatre,  where  in  re- 
cent years  all  Commencements  but  one 
have  been  held.  Stands  inen  raised  on  the 
sides  and  to  the  rear  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  tlir  platform  with  canopy  above  was 
erected  along  the  rear  wall  of  Sever  Hall. 
Chairs  placed  on  the  grass  in  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle  accommodated  all  the  can- 
didates for  degrees  and  some  of  the  visit- 
ing alumni.  There  were  places  for  about 
3,500  people;  almost  every  place  was 
filled. 

The  candidates  for  d^rees,  nearly  all  in 

academic  coslnmc.  lined  up  in  two  rows 
which  stretched  aidnf:  llic  front  of  Uni- 
versity Hall,  round  the  corner  between 
Weld  and  University  and  then  the  full 
length  of  the  path  which  runs  by  Widener 
Library  to  the  Sever  quadrangle.  Be* 
tween  these  two  rows  the  ;undfmic  pro- 
cession i»assed.  The  procession  was  head- 
ed by  President  Lowell  and  Dr.  John  War- 
ren, *96,  University  Marshal,  and  passed 
by  Hollis.  Stoughton,  Holworthy*  and 
Thavrr  HalU.  and  between  the  rows  of 
candidates  lor  degrees  to  the  Sever  quad- 
rangle. The  procession  consisted,  in  order, 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  the  Board  of  Overseers,  Governor 
Cox  of  Massachusetts  and  his  staff,  the 
Deans  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
University,  professors,  and  other  members 
of  the  Harvard  staff  and  guests,  and  finally 
ahimni  in  the  order  of  seniority. 

When  the  candidates  for  d^rees  and  the 


academic  procession  had  taken  their  plac» 
Sheriff  Fairbairn  of  Middlesex  County,  ac- 
ccnding  to  the  ancient  euslora,  poonded 
the  official  mace  of  his  ofRce  on  the  plat- 
form and  called  the  met'ting  to  order.  The 
1922  Commencement  makes  the  twenty- 
third  in  which  Sheriff  Fairbairn  has  per- 
formed this  function.  Professor  Edwud 
C.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Board  ol  Cot 
lege  Preachers,  offered  praver. 

The  Latin  oration  was  delivered  by  R 
F.  Jones,  Jr.,  '22,  of  AtlanU,  Ga.  Clyde 
W.  Phelps,  *22t  of  Rockford.  III.,  ddivend 
an  address  entitled  "The  Russian  Policy 
of  America":  and  Mordecai  W.  JohnS4jn. 
Div.  '21-22,  of  Charleston,  Va.,  spoke  on 
*The  Present  Condition  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  United  Sutes.** 

President  Lowell  conferred  1,401  regu- 
lar degrees  as  follows: 


Baclirliir  of  Arts, 

x:\ 

Bachclur  of  Science, 

Matter  of  Aits, 

US 

Doctor  of  IMiilo^ophy, 

31 

Engineering  School, 

Bachelor  of  Scienoe, 

M 

Master  of  Science, 

5 

Metallurgical  Engineer, 

1 

Matter  of  Education, 

» 

Doctor  of  Education, 

3 

Bachelor  of  Law, 

266 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Jvantpndmetf 

S 

^f3str^  of  BuMneM  Adninittratioo, 

150 

Doctor  of  Medicine, 

101 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine, 

41 

Associate  in  Arts. 

t 

Master  of  Science  in  Botany, 

4 

Matter  ki  Arehitectme;, 

s 

MaMer  in  Landscape  Aiclliteelllie, 

2 

Doctor  of  Theology, 

t 

Badielor  of  the  Scienoe  of  Theokcf, 

t 

Master  of  the  Scienoe  ni  Tbeobgjr, 

4 

Master  in  Forestry, 

« 

Doctor  of  Scienoe, 

4 

President  Lowell  spoke  aa  folkms  ■ 
conferring  the  honorary  degrees: 
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Doctor  oj  Laws. 

Oscar  Waon  UnonirooD:  Seutor  of  the 
United  States;  a  statesman  of  no  common  omM, 
who  has  seen  the  duty  that  our  country  owes 
both  to  Itself  and  to  the  world  of  which  it  forrm^ 
•  part;  and,  undismayed  by  faction,  has  upheld 
boldhr  what  be  wea  aa  tifht. 

John  vton  AllEN;  Our  Hercules,  whofrom 
its  dark  cavern  dragged  a  bydra  of  iniquity  and 
slew  it. 

John  Gioiirr.  ^tII.lir  l!^:  Leador  of  tlio  N>>w 
York  Bar;  worthy  heir  of  the  high  traditiuri:^  of 
an  llOBOrable  profession  that,  in  England  and 
America,  hsA  bmg  loitilied  the  puraiiit  of  lib- 
erty and  law. 

KHKDiiHir  Jesip  Stimson:  Author  and  jur- 
ist; first  ambassador  to  Argentina,  whose  keen 
insight  and  friendly  sympathy  prevailed  in  many 
delicate  situations  during  the  great  war. 

WaLTiK  Belknap  James:  A  physician  who 
baa  miniatered  to  eountlesa  safTeTera  in  a  vaai 

metropolis;  a  man  full  of  jniMir  spirit,  spending 
liinuelf  in  ceaseless  service  for  the  common 
good* 

William  Proctor  Con.D  HAROtNC:  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Rc8er>e  Board,  whose  steady 
hand  has  steered  the  bark  of  commercial  eredit 
in  a  lime  of  industrial  stress. 

Charles  Richard  Cha>e:  Manifold  in  his  in- 
terests, versatile  in  bia  taatea,  be  haa^  by  his 
sensibility,  liis  energy,  and  generoaily,  aoitained 
innumerable  projects,  artistic,  sdentiSc,  and 
philanthropic. 

Doctor  oj  Letters. 
RoBEMT  GaAirr:  Who,  longer  than  any  other 

livinp  man,  has  M-rsi'd  on  th«*  Board  nf  Ovcr^cfrs, 
and  from  the  labors  of  an  exacting  judicial  post 
baa  wrung  the  time  to  make  him  famous  by  his 
pen. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He>ry  .'^i.oane  Coffin:  A  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  who,  in  his  words,  has  all  the  fervor  of 
the  prophet  illumined  by  the  light  of  common  day. 

Muster  of  Arts. 

John  Ai  di  v  rMiprNTf  n:  Blender  of  the  worlds 
of  action  and  of  art;  iirttt  trained  in  music  here, 
he  gives  bia  noniing  to  his  office  desk,  and  in 
the  afternoon  weaves  the  chords  of  symphonies. 

Charles  Howard  Strong:  An  alumnus  of  the 
University,  who  in  New  York  baa  abounded 
above  measun  in  fruitful  latior  for  bia  profeaoion. 
his  drareb,  his  eity,  and  his  state. 

Fill-  I.oni>(;  Ohfsel:  Cliargrd  In  Germany 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  a  task  well-nigh 
bnpoesible,  he  fulfilled  it  with  honor  to  himaelf 
and  dignity  for  our  nation. 

William  Phillips:  Descended  from  a  family 
illustrious  by  its  benefactions,  he  has  devoted 
liim-iflf  to  the  national  ««Tvirp  at  home  and 
abroad;  courteous  and  friendly,  he  made  himself 
bdoved  wheiever  he  lepreaented  the  country. 


After  the  exercises  in  Sanders  Theatre 
the  gradoates  asaembled  in  the  Yard  for 

die  altimni  spread,  which  was  served  this 
year  in  tenl.s  stretched  in  front  of  Mat- 
tliews  and  Grays  Halls.  The  spread  for  the 
chief  marshal,  Norwood  P.  HallowelU 
'97,  and  the  class  of  1897.  was  in  a  tent 
set  up  hefore  Weld  Hall.  After  the 
luncheon  the  Alumni  C.liorus  gave  a  brief 
concert  from  the  bandstand.  Before  the 
speaking  began  in  the  Sever  quadrangle  at 
2  oVIock  a  passing  shower  sent  most  of 
the  audience  flying  for  shelter  beneath 
trees,  under  the  canopy  on  the  speaker's 
platform,  and  in  the  neighlMring  btiild- 
ingS.  The  shower  did  not  last  long,  how- 
ever, and  President  Boyden  of  the  Alumni 
Association  called  the  meeting  together 
nearly  on  time,  the  band  played  die  **Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  Chorister  and 
the  Alumni  Chorii?  led  in  the  singing  of 
the  "Seventy  eiphth  Psalm"  which  has 
been  sung  at  Harvard  Commencements  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  Then  Presi- 
dent Boyden  made  the  opening  speech, 
President  Lowell  announced  the  gifts  to  the 
University  during  the  past  year,  and  spoke 
about  Harvard  affairs,  the  class  of  1897 
piesented  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Uni* 
versity,  and  Governor  Cox  and  Senator 
Underwood  addressed  the  alumni. 

During  Senator  Underwood's  speech  the 
sky  darkened  again,  thunder  began  to  roll, 
and  before  President  Boyden  could  intro- 
duce the  next  sjieaker,  rain  began  to  fall 
thick  and  fast.  There  was  then  a  second 
scramble  for  shelter,  and  at  Ae  suggestion 
of  President  Boyden,  many  of  the  alumni 
climbed  to  the  platform  under  the  canvas 
canopy.  Rain  and  hail  then  came  down  in 
torrents.  After  a  few  minutes  during 
which  some  of  the  alumni  who  were  stand- 
ing tinder  trre*  were  well  wet.  President 
Boyden  announced  that  the  speaking  would 
be  concluded  in  tlie  lecture-hall  in  Sever. 
Ten  minutes  later  that  room  was  filled 
with  graduates  and  the  wives  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  cla!^s  of  1897.  In  the  mean- 
time Hon.  John  G.  Milburn  and  Rev. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  who  had  prepared 
addresses,  could  not  be  foimd.  Judge 
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Grant  was  present,  however,  and  read  a 
poem,  and  Attorney  General  J.  Weston 
Allen  of  Massachusetts  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. The  meeting  then  concluded  with 
the  singing  of  "Fair  Harvard."  The  new- 
Iv-composed  "Harvard,  Sovereign  Mother," 
words  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  '87, 
music  by  Frederick  S.  Converse,  '93,  which 
was  to  be  sung  by  the  Alumni  Chorus,  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  omitted  from  the 
profiram. 

In  the  following  pages  the  addresses  by 
President  Boyden,  President  Lowell,  Sen- 
ator Underwood,  and  Attorney  General  Al- 
len are  printed  practically  in  full,  as  well 
as  Judge  Grant's  poem,  and  a  part  of  the 
address  of  Governi»r  Cox: 

Prettdent  Boyden 

Brethfpn  of  xhe  Alumni: 

On  your  Iw-half  ]ft  me  begin  by  wrlrominjj  to 
our  great  Ilar\'arrl  family  that  tlironfiine  group 
of  young  men  who  thin  morning  rrrcivfti  tlicir 
dfgrt'cs.  wlio  will  always  remember  this  day  as 
their  first  and  real  Commencement.  We  salute 
and  welcome,  aI*o,  the  guests  who  have  done  us 
the  honor  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  and 
festivities  of  this,  the  latest  of  a  series  of  Com- 
mencements, which  has  already  stretched  over 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  which  we  have  faith 


John  Weiton  Allen.  LL.D. 


to  believe  will  consist  of  Commencements  with- 
out end. 

This  Commencement  will  always  be  notable  be- 
cause it  marks  the  end  of  a  week's  festivities  for 
which  have  gathered  probably  more  of  the  alum- 
ni, coming  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
than  have  ever  been  together  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College.  It  has  been  our  greatest 
Harvard  home-coming  week. 

Brethren,  the  .Associated  Harvard  Clubs  is 
our  army  in  the  field,  and  for  the  first  time  in  it« 
twenty-five  years  of  service  it  has  done  us  the 
honor  to  come  and  report  in  person  to  head- 
quarters— to  the  authorities  and  governing  bodies 
of  the  I'niversity  and  to  the  Harvard  Alumni 
sociation.  which  is  all  of  us.  They  have  earned 
this  coveted  right  to  appear  in  person,  and  to  tell 
us  with  their  own  lips  of  their  accomplishraenl» 
for  the  I  niversity.  and  especially  in  this  year,  in 
which  has  come  to  (>ass  a  vital  change  in  the 
method  of  electing  the  Overseers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  change  largely  brought  about  through  the 
influence  of  alumni  opinion  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Associated  Clubs. 

Before  the  Civil  War.  as  you  all  know.  Hit- 
vard  drew  its  students  from  New  England,  with 
a  very  small  representation  from  the  .Middle  and 
Southern  states.  For  a  good  many  years,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  customary  for  Harvard  orators, 
especially  those  from  the  West,  to  refer  to  Har- 
vard as  a.  or  the.  National  University.  It  re- 
mained for  President  Lowell,  in  his  last  annuil 
report,  with  the  aid  of  the  valuable  diagrams 
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prrpared  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  to 
demonstrate  from  a  careful  study  of  the  official 
records  that,  whereas  the  resort  to  Harvard  from 
New  England  has  not  increased  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  proportion  of  students  resid- 
ing outside  of  New  England  has  steadily  in- 
rrra«ed.  and  with  growing  rapidity  in  the  last 
dozen  years.  The  charts  also  showed,  as  Pres- 
ident Lowell  said,  that  as  compared  with  most 
other  universities  the  student  body  at  Harvard 
is  singularly  widely  distributed  in  its  places  of 
origin.  Simple  justice  requires  that  we  ac- 
knowledge that  this  most  desirable  situation  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Harvard 
Clubs  scattered  throughout  the  nation,  which 
have  been  fostered  and  led  by  the  Associated 
Hanard  Clubs. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Associated 
Hanard  Clubs,  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  the 
scenes  of  its  chief  labors  are  the  best  possible 
proofs  that  Harvard  is  a  National  University. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Associated  Clubs  was 
held  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Indianapolis  Its 
first  twelve  annual  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  All  of  its  meetings  except 
four  have  been  held  in  cities  lying  west  of  the 
.Allegheny  Mountains.  It  is  highly  significant 
of  the  national  character  of  Harvard  that  the 
Associated  Clubs,  which  now  includes  Harvard 
Clubs  which  reach  virtually  around  the  world, 
should  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  have  grown  to  its  present  strength  and  in- 
fluence largely  through  the  enthusiasm  and  work 
of  graduates  who  reside  outside  of  New  England. 


We  all  rejoice  today  that  the  keen  and  de- 
voted loyalty  of  the  graduates  who  have  gone 
out  from  Hanard  to  pans  of  the  country'  far 
distant  from  ('ambridge  has  so  materially 
helped  to  make  Harvard  a  national  institution, 
an<l  has  built  up  an  organization  most  influen- 
tial in  the  councils  of  the  T'niversity.  We  re- 
joice still  more  that  Harvard  plants  in  the  hearts 
of  her  departing  sons  a  love  and  devotion  which 
distance  only  strengthens. 

I  have  already  referred!  to  the  fact  that  this 
year  will  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  our 
I'niversity  as  the  first  year  in  which  members 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  were  elected  by  pos- 
tal ballot,  and  to  the  part  which  the  Associated 
(ilubs  played  in  educating  alumni  opinion  to 
the  desirability  of  this  reform.  You  all  know 
of  the  long  struggle  for  universal  suffrage  for 
the  holders  of  all  Har>'ard  degrees.  This  was 
attained  some  years  ago.  after  letting  down  the 
bars,  one  at  a  time,  with  wise  New  England 
conservatism  over  a  long  period  of  time.  But 
universal  suffrage,  which  could  only  be  exercised 
at  Cambridge  on  Commencement  Day,  appeared 
to  many  of  our  distant  brethren  as  an  empty 
honor  and  privilege. 

The  adoption  of  the  postal  ballot  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Overseers  was  first  seriously  considered, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Har\'ard  Clubs  at  Milwau- 
kee, twenty-one  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  discussion  was  precipitated  by  a  letter  from 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  then  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  who  protested  against  los- 
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ing  his  vote  for  Overitcers  because  he  chanced 
to  be  serving  his  country  abroad.  It  is  also  in- 
tereatiiiK  tliat  the  majority  opinion  at  the  Mil- 
waukee meeting,  composed  entirely  of  Western 
men.  seemed  to  be  against  any  change  whirli 
could  possibly  interfere  with  the  control  of  Har- 
vard College  by  Boston  graduates.  We  had  all 
heard  President  F.Iiot,  in  his  wonilerful  talks  to 
our  Wetftern  Harvard  Clubs,  include  among  Har- 
vard's pre-eminent  advamafes  its  proxinitjr  to 
Boston,  saying  that  Boston  offers  the  best  eon- 
stituency  in  the  world  from  which  to  choose  the 
governing  bodies  of  a  great  university.  Wc  all 
believed,  and  still  believe,  that  he  was  right,  and 
does  anyone  know  another  who  is  so  often 
right  ?  It  has  been  well  said  tbllt  no  insatution 
of  learning  in  the  world  owea  so  nmdt  to  ODy 
one  man  as  Harvard  owes  to  Pfeaident  Eiiot. 

But  the  democratic  <<>-ntiment  ill  favor  of  the 
postal  ballot  grew  with  the  yean.  The  Gofom- 
ing  Bodies  of  tin  University  and  the  Masaa- 
chusetts  Legislature,  as  always,  were  resiionsive 
to  well-considered  and  cr>'stallized  alumni  senti- 
ment, Mid  this  year  we  have  for  tlie  first  time 
lioth  a  universal  franchise  to  degree4loIdera  and 
the  universal  opportunity  to  use  it. 

I  am  sorry  if  in  anythfag  I  have  said  there 
should  appear  to  any  of  yon  to  be>  a  trace  of 
that  boastfulness  which  is  supposed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  city  wliich  is  my  home.  After 
tiie  experiences  of  the  poat  «eek«  it  aeeoMd  to 
me  appropriate  that  the  fVeaident  of  the  Afarami 

should  publicly  arknowlt-dge  the  services  to 
the  University  of  the  great  Association  which, 
haa  been  our  guett.  If  to  any  of  you  it  may 
aoen  tliat  1  have  been  somewhat  over-en thii si- 
astic  in  my  tribute,  you  will  perhaps  pardon  me 
if  you  remember  that  I  am  speaking  of  my 
friends,  with  many  of  whom  it  Ii.t^  been  my 
liappy  privilege  to  serve  for  Harvard  for  a  gen- 
eration. 

And  speaking  now  as  a  Western  man  and  for 
tlie  Western  men,  let  me  say  that  nowhere  ia 

tliere  better  appreciation  than  in  the  West  of  the 
fact  that  our  contribution  to  Harvard  in  every* 
thing  which  makes  for  her  glory  and  her  use- 
fulness is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  contri- 
butions of  her  sons  who  live  in  the  East.  No 
Harvard  men  understand  better  than  the  Harvard 
men  of  New  England  that  Harvard,  tn  prosper, 
must  appreciate  and  f»-el  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  country  and  a--^liiiilate  all  that  ia  best  in 
the  thought  of  the  whole  country. 

You  whose  happy  fortune  it  has  been  to  live 
in  the  shadow  of  this  temple  of  learning  have 
had  a  new  joy  during  tlie  past  dayo  in  a  fresh 
appreciation  of  bow  far  the  links  of  Harvard 
loyalty  extend. 

We  of  the  West  and  South  have  come  back 
to  the  old  home  to  find  that,  from  the  anme 
perennial  fountain,  the  yontha  fttom  all  over  the 


r^untr>  drink  of  Harvard's  love  of  honor,  of 
Harvard's  hatred  of  aham,  and  of  her  willing 
obedience  to  the  compelling  voice  of  "Tnith**. 
And,  whether  from  far  or  near,  our  chiefcst 
pride  is  that  Harvard  preaenta  hers(>U  today 
with  a  atronger  appeal  than  ow,  and  a  clearer 
right  to  every  aervice  we  can  render— service 
whirl),  at  its  heat,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  dic- 
tates and  the  deairea  of  our  gratitude  and  of  our 
affection. 


LoweU 

After  stating  the  gifts,  as  follows: 

.SivcLK  Ctn-!>  OF  $25,000  on  Mou. 
Additional  payment  under  the  will 

of  Joseph   R.  DelaaMT  foT  the 

Medical  .School.  |7M,9B7.49 
Additional  payment  under  the  unU 

of  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  for  the  A*- 

tronomical  Observatory,  97,250jOO 
The  Beckefelter  Foundation  for  the 

School  of  Public  Ilcahli.  l,2Sl,784k2S 
The  General  Education  Board,  for  a 

department  in  the  Medical  School,  26 jSOjQO 

The  General   Education  Board  foT 

the  Scliool  of  Education,  250,000.00 
Legacy   under   the  will  of  Mrs. 

James  G.  Freeman.  278,973.92 
Legacy  under  the  will  of  Miss  Julia 

Lyman.  57^649.71 
Legacy  under  the  will  of  Samuel 

Crocker  Lawrence  for  adiolar* 

ships.  5<M)O0u0O 
From  George  F.  Baker  for  •  PfO- 

feaaorshlp  of  Eoononiea,  SOfiOltM 
From  an  Anonymooa  Donoff  (nnie- 

stricted),  SO.OOOiM 
From  an  Anonymous  Donor  (nnre* 

stncted).  28<,S7ii8 

Legacy  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Farlow,  2S«|OOOjOO 

Legacy  under  the  will  of  Jacob  H. 

Schiff  for  the  Semitic  Museum,  2S,O0O.00 

From  William  Zeigler  for  the  School 

of  Business  Administration,  25,000i)0 

From  Max  Epstein  for  a  Loan  Fond 

in  the  Law  School,  2S^0OOilO 

Aggregate  of  other  gifta  leas  than 

125,000.  528.202.16 

Payment  of  subscriptiona  tO  the  En- 
dowment Fund, 

.\fter  he  had  finished  speaking  the 
Class  of  1897  presented  Ita  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  gift  of  100,000.00 

$4,926,00534 

and  after  referring  to  the  pressing  needa  of  the 
University,  President  Lowell  said: 

There  ia  •  natter  vridcfa  haa  iMon  ameh  dis- 
cussed  during  the  laat  few  weeks,  and  has  at- 
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Walter  Belknap  Jame*.  LL.D. 

traded  no  little  attention  in  the  press,  about 
which   I  muftI  something,  and  should  »ay 

more  were  it  not  that  a  committee  drawn  from 
the  variouR  Faculties  is  now  considering  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  forestall 
their  opinion.  I  want,  howevrr.  to  jwint  out 
certain  genera!  principles  on  which  the  I  niver- 
sity  must  act.  and  from  which  it  rould  not  de- 
part without  a  breach  of  duty. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  our  country,  and 
indeed  to  some  extent  so  long  as  there  was  a 
broad  area  of  frontier  life  to  the  westward,  new- 
comers from  other  landtj  were  easily  assimilated. 
The  sparsenewt  of  settlements,  the  constant  mo- 
bility of  the  population,  mixed  men  together  in 
a  homogeneous  American  type.  Now  that  our 
populat'on  las  become  vastly  more  dense,  and 
huge  numbers  of  strangers  newly  come  from  over 
seas  are  massed  together  in  industrial  centres, 
the  problem  of  assimilation  has  become  more 
difficult.  This  is  a  cause  of  the  recent  efforts  at 
Americanization.  That  any  group  of  men  should 
find  themselves  s<parate<l  from  the  common 
stream  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  for  our 
country,  and  a  still  graver  one  for  that  group. 

f)f  laie  there  have  come  to  us  from  every  part 
of  Europe  mutual  antipathies  among  men  bred  in 
the  Old  World.  We  must,  if  we  can.  sec  that 
such  feelings  are  not  fostere<l  here.  There  is  no 
love  lost,  for  example,  between  the  German  and 
the  Pole  in  Europe,  but  their  antagonisms  have 
no  place  in  the  New  World,  to  which  both  have 
been    welcomed.     It    is    the   same   with  every 
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other  antagonism  among  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

But  mark  this:  we  often  speak  of  Americaniza- 
tion as  if  the  American  were  a  finished  product. 
The  American  has  been  in  the  making  ever  since 
the  first  white  man  set  foot  upon  our  shores,  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  making  so  long  aa 
streams  of  foreigners  pour  into  our  land.  Amer- 
icanization does  not  mean  merely  molding  them 
to  an  already  settled  type,  but  the  blending  to- 
gether of  many  distinct  elements.  No  one  of 
the  peoples  that  have  come  from  Europe  to  our 
shores  i«  devoid  of  qualities  that  can  enrich  our 
common  heritage,  and  some  have  already  con- 
tributed greatly  thereto. 

In  the  blending  of  these  difficult  groups  our 
colleges,  where  young  men  of  all  kinds  mingle 
in  common  pursuits,  and  share  common  inter- 
ests and  ambitions,  can  render  an  indispensable 
service.  But  this  blending,  the  removal  of  an- 
tagonisms, the  softening  of  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, will  not  take  place,  first,  unless  we  recog- 
nize the  facts  as  they  are — and  in  tin*  fads  1  in- 
clude the  particular  temperaments  of  the  groups 
-  -and  second,  unless  we  study  those  facts  with 
a  mind  unwarped  by  any  desire  save  to  promote 
the  real  welfare  of  every  group.  To  leave  out  of 
sight  the  interests  of  any  group  whatever,  to 
fail  to  consult  members  of  that  group  about  its 
interests,  would  be  wrong.  To  shut  the  eyes  to 
an  actual  problem  of  this  kind  and  ignore  its  ex- 
istence, or  lo  refuse  to  grapple  with  it  courage- 
ously, would  be  unworthy  of  a  university. 
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Govarnor  Cox 

Motli'  r  of  men  for  three  centuries.  Harvard 
has  sent  forth  her  sons  to  carry  her  name  and 
influence,  and  the  name  and  influence  of  Massa- 
chu84>lts.  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  a  ministry  for  the 
church,  the  mighty  University  has  extended  its 
leadership  into  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
Aided  by  the  Slate  in  the  early  days  of  her  ex- 
ifitencf,  she  is  now  returning  to  the  State,  and  to 
all  the  Stales,  a  hundred-fold  this  bounty  through 
the  men  who  have  gone  down  from  this  L'niver- 
sily  on  Commencement  Day.  Thirty  thousand 
living  graduates  constitute  a  mighty  army  with 
power  to  rarr>-  the  banners  of  Harvard  and  Mas- 
sachusetts to  new  heights  of  glor)-. 

The  Nation  and  State  are  great  only  in  pro- 
portion as  our  people  arc  intelligent,  civic-mind- 
ed, and  actuated  by  motives  to  advance  the  so- 
cial well-being.  Leaders  to  carry  on  this  work 
are  trained  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
From  these  institutions  come  many  of  the  influ- 
ential minds  of  the  country.  College-bred  men 
and  women  in  large  measure  have  shaped,  and 
will  rontinue  to  shape,  policies  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  Commonwealth  and  these  United 
States. 

It  is  then  of  the  utmost  concern  that  univer- 
sity graduates  see  clearly  amid  the  fog  and  think 
straight  amidst  the  babel  of  confusing  voices.  It 
sometime*  seems  as  if  no  public  address  could 
attract  attention  today  ninless  it  constitutes  a 
lurid  arraignment  of  present  conditions,  or  else 
a  wanton  attack  upon  some  person  or  group  of 
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individual!^.  In  the  field  of  politics  one  who  de- 
claims of  how  things  should  be  done  and  who 
promises  the  impossible  gains  a  ready  audience 
while  one  who  soberly  recites  a  record  of  actoAl 
accomplishment  is  quickly  brushed  aside.  Many 
men  who  pick  up  their  morning  papers  and  fail 
to  find  accounts  of  terrible  accidents,  atrocious 
crimes,  financial  failures,  or  scandalous  wrong- 
doing, ihrow  them  aside  in  regret  that  there  i» 
no  news.  They  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  real- 
ization thai  the  world  and  society  are  functioning 
normally.  It  is  the  duly  of  trained  minds  to  re- 
flect. Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  history  should  have  a  true  perspective  and 
a  sense  of  proportion.  They  should  examine 
the  substance  rather  than  the  shadow.  They 
should  be  as  ready  to  commend  as  to  denounce. 

There  is  more  good  in  the  world  than  bad. 
There  are  more  good  men  and  women  than  bad. 
Where  there  are  a  few  men  in  public  ofice  who 
are  faithless  and  dishonest,  there  is  a  mi^r 
army  of  high-minded,  sincere,  and  devoted  mm 
who  without  flare  of  trumpets  arc  resoIuteW  do- 
ing the  day's  work.    The  immense  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  seek  admission  to 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  bear  tnti- 
mony  to  the  love  of  their  parents  who  desire  to 
give  their  children  opportunities  which  they  did 
not  enjoy.    The  countless  gifts  to  coUegei,  to 
hospitals,  to  libraries,  for  parks,  playgroundis 
and  for  other  public  purposes,  give  evidence  of 
unshaken  faith  in  the  future  and  of  a  never  sat- 
isfied ambition  to  give  comfort  and  help  to  oth- 
ers.  The  nation-wide  gratification  in  the  succe« 
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of  the  Conference  for  Linutation  of  ArmamenU 
vpeakt  eloquentljr  of  the  ipirit  of  fratenUty  Mid 
good-will  overflowing  the  heart*  of  •  worthy  peo- 
pie. 

In  my  city  of  Boeton  two  Harvard  men  have 

lhi(l  wiiliin  my  own  tim*"  who  have  admirably 
illustrated  the  power  of  sane  trained  minds  to 
lead  their  fellow  men  to  the  heifhta  where  they 

might  cont'  tiiplalr  th<'  Ix-aiily  atid  jny  of  every- 
day life.  Tlir)  followed  different  paths.  Both 
were  intensely  American  and  both  abundantly 
demitnttrated  their  liberality  of  mind,  their  tol- 
erant spirit,  and  their  purposte  to  help  all  mrts 
and  OMiditlons  of  men.  Tbey  did  n<>t  find  it 
neoeaiary  lo  oomplain  inceaaantly  about  the 
wrongs  of  the  world  in  which  they  tired.  They 
dared  to  rejoire  in  the  Ueaiings  which  had  been 
showered  upon  their  day  and  generation. 

It  may  not  be  poaaible  for  every  gradoate  to 
give  a  Symphony  Hall,  a  Hanard  Union,  or  a 
Soldiers  Field,  but  it  is  possible  for  ever)'  one  to 
have  the  abiding  faith  in  hi*  felhnr  men  tliat 
Major  Ifippiniion  had. 

It  may  not  be  posbiJ)ie  for  every  graiiuate  to 
•tir  the  patriotism  of  a  nation  or  single-handed 
to  hrrak  down  barriers  of  local  prejudice  and 
intolerance,  but  it  is  possible  for  every  one  to 
walk  humbly  in  the  path  whera  trod  with  giant** 
atep  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Many  of  the  fancied  wrong*  of  oar  time*  will 
disappear  when  educated  m<-n  reflect  and  dwell 
upon  the  blessings  which  are  theirs,  when  they 
inaiflt  npon  temperate  speedi,  when  they  are  eon- 
cerni-d  more  with  performance  than  promise, 
when  they  realize  that  »aying  a  thing  does  not 
mahe  it  m,  when  they  are  willing  to  grant  to 
others  the  same  integrity  of  motive  which  they 
a8cril>e  to  themselves,  and  when  rejoicing  in  all 
that  i*  true  and  good  it  is  their  burning  purpose 

"To  look  up  arid  nut  down. 
To  look  forward  and  not  back« 
To  look  out  and  not  in,  and 

To  lend  a  haml." 

Senator  Underwood 

Mr.  President.  President  Lowell,  Gentlemen  of 
the  Alumni,  and  Ladies: 

Harvard  I  niversity  conferred  on  me  this  morn- 
ing one  of  the  great  honors  of  my  life.  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation. The  President  of  the  alumni  has  just  re- 
ferred to  some  of  my  work  in  the  past.  The 

President  of  Harvard  I  ni\rr*il\.  in  runferring 
the  degree  on  me  this  morning,  said  it  came  be- 
cause I  was  willing  to  forget  partieanahip  in  an 

hour  of  ii.it tonnl  i  ri--i<.  He  could  not  have  con- 
ferred on  mc  iiiglicr  words  of  praise,  nor  words 
for  which  I  should  be  more  grateful. 

If  is  gfMid  for  the  rniititrv  that  we  have  parties 
becaui-e  we  must  have  a  minority  as  well  as  a 
au^oriiy,  the  majority  to  do,  the  minority  to  *ee 


that  the  work  is  well  done;  because  without 
criticism  many  a  time  the  Ship  of  State  might  go 
upon  the  rock-s.  But  there  are  times  in  our  na- 
tional life  when  partisanship  must  be  forgotten 
and  that  time  alwaya  comes  when  the  nattonal 
life  is  at  stake  and  the  national  honor  i*  in 
jeopardy. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  Wash- 

inplon  f'onferenc-r  luit  first  let  me  say  to  \ou,  so 
that  you  may  understand  my  viewpoint,  how  1 
approached  the  Conference.  There  was  no  mi- 
nority and  no  majority  in  the  American  dele- 
gation.   All  represenleil  America. 

But  1  went  on  the  delegation  as  the  leader  of 
my  party  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the  man 
who  in  the  Senate  had  moved  the  unconditional 
ratiliialion  of  the  treaty  of  Wrsailles.  I  went 
lo  the  Conference  with  the  belief  in  my  soul  that 
there  are  other  way*  to  settle  international  dis- 
Iiiiti--  h(<;dr^  the  arbitration  of  the  sworil.  I 
thanked  tiie  President  of  the  United  States,  when 
be  offered  me  the  eonuniaaion.  for  the  opporton* 
ity  to  serve  my  country-,  and  I  *aid  to  my  party 
that  when  the  Ship  of  State  passed  the  three- 
mile  Hnit  there  were  no  partisan  politico.  So 
there  was  really  not  a  partisan  issue  in  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  There  was  a  division  after 
the  work  of  the  Conference  ceased,  but  it  vsas 
not  entirely  along  partisan  lines  and  it  should 
not  have  been.  I  think  that  the  work  of  the 
Washington  ronfcrence  will  go  down  into  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  great  happenings  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It  may  not  and  doe*  not  mean  uni- 
versal peace  by  understanding  of  nations,  hut  it 
does  mean  a  step,  a  very  long  ^tep,  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  must  understand,  allhoupli  tlie  Washitifj- 
ton  Conference  was  primarily  calird  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  reference  to  liauting  armament** 
that  the  real  treaty  of  peace  was  the  Four-Power 
Pact,  ft  was  the  treaty  that  guaranteed  the 
peace  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  1  say  it 
guarantees  the  peace.  There  were  but  four 
powers  that  tngned  it,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 

that  the  military  strength  uf  tlmse  four  power*  1* 
so  great  that  it  dominates  the  Orient,  if  not,  for 
the  preeent,  the  world.  When  those  four  powers 
in  solemn  compact  aprced  that  such  differences 
as  might  arise  between  them  in  the  future  in 
reference  to  matters  in  the  Pacific  regions  shoidd 
be  settled  by  mutual  understanding,  as  lonp  as 
they  keep  the  agreement  no  possibility  of  war  in 
the  Orient  will  exist,  not  only  for  us  and  the 
Other  signatory  powers  to  the  tceaty.  but  for  the 
world;  because  in  the  Four-Power  Pact  we  prac- 
tically and  virtually  invited  the  balance  of  the 
world  to  lay  before  the  signatory  powers  any 
question  that  may  arise  to  disturb  condition*  in 
the  water.-  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Therefore,  1  believe  that  that  understanding 
was  ncce**ary  lo  a  disarmament  of  naval  foree*. 
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It  was  ihp  real  treaty  of  prace.  It  >*a*  in  line 
with  th«>  Rentiment8  that  many  of  uo  had  stood 
for  in  the  past — that  wr  should  havr  a  world- 
wide understanding  to  keep  the  peace  on  earth, 
rather  than  witle  our  differences  by  war. 

The  naval  treaty,  the  one  of  next  importance, 
has  not  changed  greatly  the  relative  strength  in 
naval  affair^i  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
although  it  has  placed,  without  continuing  our 
building  program,  the  government  of  the  I'niied 
States  on  a  parity  in  strength  of  ships  with  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain;  but  relatively  speaking, 
it  has  not  affected  the  situation  because,  if  we  had 
continued  and  finislied  our  1916  program,  we 
should  have  attained  thai  objerl  anyhow.  But  it 
has  done  this:  The  nations  of  the  world,  for  the 
first  lime  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  met 
together  and  agreed  t!iat  they  would  limit  arma- 
ments, that  they  would  not  continue  the  race  of 
building  a  navy.  They  have  set  an  example 
which  I  hope,  when  the  ten  years  of  naval  peace 
have  rolled  by.  will  be  followed  by  further  con- 
ferences to  reduce  armaments  to  a  greater  ex- 
lent.  It  has  lifted  the  burden  from  the  Amerira-i 
people  and  the  people  of  Japan  and  the  people 
of  Creat  Britain,  an  unnecessary  burden  for 
them  to  carr>.  becaus<-  if  we  had  gone  on  in  this 
race  of  building  battleships,  it  would  have  at 
last  mounted  into  the  billion-dollar  clas«.  a 
billion  dollar*  a  year.  When  1  first  voted  for  a 
naval  program,  battleships  cost  six  or  seven  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  when  we  stop|»ed  the  building  in 
the  Washington  Conference,  they  cost  forty  mil- 


Wdliam  Phillip*.  A.M. 

I'opyrijht.  Harris  &  Ewing 

lions  of  dollars.  There  was  no  end  to  the  prop- 
osition. 

Yet  your  country,  our  country,  is  stronger  to- 
day in  its  naval  position,  in  its  naval  predomi- 
nance, then  it  has  been  s'.ncc  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  with  a  cutting  off  of  vast  amounts 
of  expenditures  that  were  entirely  unnecessary. 

I  will  not  weary  >ou  with  detailing  the  other 
work  of  the  Conference  except  to  say  that  one 
other  remarkable  thing  has  been  done.  History 
has  taught  thai  when  a  nation  has  become  weak 
in  its  military  power,  in  its  power  of  offensive 
combat,  its  neighbors  have  fallen  U|>on  it  like 
a  pack  of  wolves  ami  lorn  it  asunder.  When  t'  l* 
conference  met  at  Washington,  we  found  China, 
the  centuries  uiKin  cenluries  old  civilization  of 
China,  a  country  of  vast  natural  resources  and 
Nasi  natural  wealth,  without  government,  abso- 
lutely unable  to  protect  itself  against  the  balance 
of  the  world.  And  yet  the  nine  great  powers  that 
control  the  situatioi\  in  the  Orient  did  not  come 
lliere  to  plunder,  ilid  not  come  there  to  demand. 
They  came  there  to  surrender;  they  surrendered 
what  they  had.  agreed  to  move  their  foreign 
post  offices  from  (^hina,  agreed  to  organize  a 
commission  to  remove  the  foreign  courts,  and, 
above  all.  enlere<l  into  a  compact  recognizing 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China, 
and  giving  new  life  to  a  great  people  and  an  old 
civiliration. 

.*>o,  when  your  President  confers  the  honor  on 
me  of  saying  that  I  could  lay  partisanship  aside 
to  accomplish  ihe^e  results,  I  say  that  it  was  ■ 
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great  honor  to  ne  to  bave  my  count n-  say  to 
much  of  m**.  my  countrymen,  and  I  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  name  of  an  American,  un- 
worthy of  the  history  of  our  boys  who  laid  down 
their  lives  in  ttc  n-cent  war.  if  I  had  carried 
political  partisanship  into  quefltiona  that  ao 
grastly  affect  not  only  my  own  country  bat  tbe 
international  lift"  of  the  world. 

Will  you  pardon  me  for  a  moment  to  say  to 
the  great  alnmni  of  Harvard  I'niversity,  the  men 
who  have  so  g^at  power  in  the  building  of  this 
Republic,  in  the  caring  for  the  standards  of  our 
citiaen!«hip,  in  maintaining  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  the  danger  at 
home  threatens  today,  even  if  we  have  laid  aside 
many  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  front  abroad. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic— and  none  could 
be  more  proud  of  their  work,  the  building  of 
the  Constitution,  than  tiit*  men  of  Massachusetts 
— have  laid  the  foundation,  have  buildcd  the 
templo  of  a  free  representative  government — 
DoK  a  dwnoeraqr  of  the  people,  but  a  representa- 
tive government  selected  by  the  people,  to  make 
the  laws  and  govern  the  country.  Today  that 
great  principle  is  in  jeopardy  because  we  have 
too  often  and  too  much  representation  of  class 
and  not  of  the  mass.  Class  legislation  can  never 
fit  the  best  wishes  and  the  best  needs  of  all  the 
American  people,  because  class  legislation,  in  it- 
•df,  ia  neciewarily  selfish  and  working  for  its 
o«m  npbnUduif,  regardleM  of  ivbom  it  tears 
down. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  said  of  die  govern- 
ment in  Washington  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  responded  to  appeals  of  special 
iatcrests.  Many  and  many  times  that  was  said 
wilbout  grounds  and  without  causo,  although 
sometimes  it  may  have  been  true.  The  special 
interests  that  were  referred  to  in  the  past  were 
aggregations  of  wealth,  and  that  s[>ecial  interest 
was  content,  when  it  had  achieved  its  own  ob- 
jective, to  leave  other  questions  in  the  govern- 
ment alone.  Rut  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
today  there  stalk  the  representatives  of  special 
intefcsts  all  along  the  line.  Although  they  may 
not  know  it,  tliey  may  not  intmfl  it.  if  their 
special  views  are  carried  out  and  continue  to 
be  carried  out,  we  will  soon  cease  to  have  a  gov- 

f'rnment  of  the  p<  iiplc,  liy  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  of  this  great  country.  When  you 
have  a  farmers*  organization  that  insists  on  legis- 
lation  in  their  interest,  regardless  „f  ]utv,  it  may 
affect  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  as  a 
whole,  yoo  are  entering  the  danger  sone.  When 
vo(j  have  legislation  demanded  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  labor  purely  in  the  interest  of  labor, 
regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  commonwealth  as 
a  whole,  ynii  are  alnady  in  tlie  danprr  zurx'. 

I  could  go  on  to  recount  the  special  interests 
that  are  dominating  legislation  in  the  halls  of  the 
Congress  until  I  could  not  count  them  on  my 


two  bands.  But  I  trespass  on  your  time.  Let  me 

say  just  one  more  word.  No  man  honors  the 
heroes,  the  young  heroes  of  our  Republic,  more 
than  I  do.  No  man  would  give  greater  honor 
to  them  than  I  would;  for  my  own  blood,  my 
own  kin.  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them 
on  the  fields  of  France.  But  those  men  who 
saved  the  ideals  of  this  day.  who  saved  our  re- 
publican institutions,  who  fought  for  democracy 
and  liberty,  must  not  forget  that  the  fate  of  the 
Republic  still  rests  in  their  hands,  that  the  men 
of  the  older  generation  are  passing  away,  and 
that  the  boys  who  won  their  spurs  at  Chateau 
Thierr>'  and  on  the  \farne  must  save  the  life  of 
our  Republic,  not  destroy  it.  I  want  to  ask 
them  not  to  forget  that  the  strength  of  any  na- 
tion in  modem  warfue  lies  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  it  can  summon  to  the  standard,  not 
only  in  its  industrial  development,  but  more  than 
these,  in  the  credit  it  can  assemble  when  the 
war  clouds  blow  and  the  trumpet  summons  the 
nation  to  the  last  fighting  ditch.  We  know  that. 
We  know  that  the  credit  of  our  allies  was  gone, 
and  that  without  ciedit  they  ooidd  not  put  shells 
on  the  front  line,  could  not  put  men  on  the 
battle  line.  That  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  we  loaned  to  our  allies  110.000,000.000.  The 
great  power  that  sustained  our  Republic  in  the 
war  was  not  only  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
our  boys  or  our  great  industrial  resources,  but 
lay  in  the  fact  that  we  were  a  virgin  nation  in 
our  credit  possibilities.  We  marshalled  that 
credit  for  the  winning  of  this  great  war.  Now 
the  Republic  is  indebted  $24,000,000,000.  We 
are  straining  our  resources  today,  and  we  are 
asked  to  add  $6,000,000,000  or  174)00,000,000  to 
pay  a  soldiers'  bonus  to  the  men  who  came  home 
well  and  without  injury. 

Attorney  General  Allen 

My  memory  goes  back  today  to  my  own  Com- 
mencement Day  at  Yale,  when  the  late  Chief 

Justice  Peters  of  ^^aine.  of  the  class  of  '42, 
called  upon,  as  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  de- 
gree, to  address  the  alumni,  said:  **I  suppose  the 
proper  flag  for  nie  would  he  a  blue  flap  witli  a 
crimson  border,  fur  I  received  my  fundamentals 
at  Yale  and  my  professional  training  at  Har- 
vard." and  tlien  the  vetierahle  jurist  looked 
down  upon  us  younger  graduates  and  added, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Then,  you 
see,  the  rriniH)n  could  never  l)reak  the  Yale 
centre."  Like  him,  I  have  a  crimson  border  on 
my  flag,  for  T,  too,  received  a  legal  education 
here,  and  I  rejoice  in  my  double  allegiance. 

I  recall,  too,  the  Bicentennial  of  Yale,  when 
she  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  up- 
on Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  name  will  ever 
have  high  place  on  the  roll  of  Harvard's  immor- 
tals. Never  shall  I  forget  his  impassioned 
words  vriien'  in  accepting  the  degree  be  ex- 
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riaimcd:  "I  have  never  yel  been  in  any  struggle 
{or  righteousness  and  decency,  that  there  were 
not  men  of  Yale  to  aid  me  and  give  me  strength 
and  courage."  And  so  in  this  hour  when  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  the  greatest  honor  that 
can  come  to  a  son  of  Yale,  I  borrow  his  words 
and  say  as  truly  that  in  my  more  humble  life, 
spent  in  association  with  you  and  enriched  by 
your  friendships.  1  have  never  been  in  a  struggle 
for  righteousness  that  I  have  not  found  myself 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  }Iarvard  men. 

In  the  Nation  and  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
outstanding  event  of  the  year  last  past  has  been 
a  great  forward  step  in  establishing  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  over  the  forces  of  violence  and  dis- 
order which  have  made  war  on  the  stability  and 
peace  of  society.  From  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning,  in  times  of  national  peril,  has  gone 
forth  the  alarm  which  has  aroused  the  citizens 
to  a  realization  of  impending  disaster.  Y'et  rare- 
ly has  a  prophet  had  a  clearer  vision  or  spoken 
his  message  with  greater  directness  than  did  the 
distinguished  la^-yer  and  public  servant,  George 
W.  Wickcrsham.  upon  whom  you  bestowed 
highest  academic  honors  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment Day.  I  can  recall  to  you  only  a  few  brief 
sentences  from  his  notable  address  on  tliat  oc- 
casion. 

"Adequate  and  effective  leadership  of  the  Am- 
erican Republic  would  and  should  put  this  na- 
tion in  the  leadership  of  a  world  movement  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  armaments  I 

venture  lo  assert  that  the  advent  of  this  new  era 
would  bet  hastened  by  an  invitation  from  our 
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government  to  the  other  powers  of  the  earth  to  an 
early  conference  looking  lo  an  a^eement  for 
the  mutual  restriction  of  naval  armaments. 
.  .  From  whence  should  this  leadership  come 
if  not  from  these  historic  halls,  rich  with  the 
traditions  of  patriotism  and  of  service  to  hu- 
manity, and  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  truth?" 

This  plea  made  a  universal  appeal  to  hearts 
no  longer  stirred  by  the  beat  of  the  martial  drum, 
but  hushed  and  awed  by  the  dread  music  of 
death  marches  from  over  the  sea.  The  leaders 
caught  the  vision  and  heard  the  cry  of  human- 
ity. The  call  for  the  Washington  Conference 
came.  The  representatives  of  great  nations  an- 
swered the  summons.  The  unknown  soldier  led 
the  way.  The  President,  in  an  address  which  in 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  language  suggested 
Lincoln,  urged  the  delegates  to  high  endeavor. 
In  that  great  moment  of  the  world's  history 
America  broke  down  the  barriers  of  precedent 
and  tradition  in  old-world  diplomacy,  called  a 
halt  in  the  mad  race  for  naval  supremacy,  and 
summoned  alien  races  of  the  Far  East  into  a 
new  brotherhood  of  trust  and  cooperation. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  with  mutual 
tolerance,  the  nations,  held  back  by  diverse  pol- 
icies and  conflicting  interests,  sought  lo  find  the 
largest  measure  of  common  welfare.  I  pon  his 
efforts  for  the  success  of  the  Conference  will  al- 
ways rest  the  surest  claim  of  your  honored  alum- 
nus,  Henry  Cabol  Lodge,  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  Among  the  foremost  of  lho*e  who 
roused  the  public  conscience  and  wisely  guided 
the  thought  of  the  people  during  the  delibera- 
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lions  of  the  Gmferenee  was  the  diatingaished 

Presiflt-nt  of  this  l'niv<'rsit>. 

Much  that  was  hoped  for  failed  of  present 
aocompliahment.  The  limiiatiom  tu  well  as  the 
opportunitirs  of  open  diplomacy  were  disclost'd. 
It  was  a  frrcat  experiment,  made  possible  by 
American  iniiiaiivet  and  in  its  innurnce  and  h» 
record  of  achievement  we  may  well  believe  that 
it  has  done  more  than  the  Hague  conferences 
in  the  past  to  aiKancc  the  cause  of  intemational 
comity  and  good  will. 

A  beginning  has  been  made,  bat  the  great  task 
still  awaits  us.  Out  <>f  tlir  blai  k  iiipht.  out  of 
the  travail  of  civilization,  out  of  the  agony  of 
stricken  nations,  comes  the  univerial  cry  of  strf- 

fcririf:  Iiumanity  for  "Pfjrr  on  earth;  pood  will 
toward  men."  But  without  law,  peace  cannot 
lie  kept  among  the  nations.  Ovr  task  is  to  aid 

in  further  establishinp  ju^t  principles  to  povern 
the  relations  of  on<'  piople  to  another,  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  an  international  court*  whose  judg* 
ments  shall  be  enforced  by  tlie  common  con< 
science  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  lead  in  the  strug^  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  among  the  nations  imlass  we  hold  fast 
to  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  obedience  to 
constituted  authority  on  the  part  of  all  our  <it- 
isens.  Id  a  democracy  every  citizen  has  a  part 
in  making  the  laws  wlueh,  onder  his  obligation 
of  citizenship,  he  is  bfnind  to  nhcy.  T'nhss  hf 
recognizes  his  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  which 
he,  by  liis  vote  or  through  his  representatives, 
has  had  a  share  in  making,  he  is  merely  impos- 
ing laws  on  other  people.  That  is  not  (It  moc- 
racy,  it  is  tyranny. 

Over  half  a  century  ago  tlie  asserted  right  of 
a  State  to  secede  was  determined  in  a  trial  by 
battle.  North  and  South  rejoice  that  the  right  of 
secession  did  not  prevail.  Today  the  challenge  to 
authority  is  renewed  in  another  form.  It  is  not 

sounded  by  the  «tali  ^:  it  rome^i  from  the  in(li\i<I- 
ual.  When  a  citizen  asserts  the  right  to  obey  the 
laws  which  he  likes  and  to  violate  the  Itvrs  which 

do  not  please  him,  he  proclaims  a  qualified  right 
of  individual  secession.  This  government  can  no 
more  survive  secession  by  its  citizens  than  it 
could    have    survived    secession    by    the  states. 

During  the  year  that  has  passed,  a  grave  men- 
ace to  our  institutimw  of  government  has  been 
met  in  ovr  Commonwoalth.  The  inatrumenUl- 
itiaa  which  had  been  created  for  the  maintenance 
ttf  Unr  and  the  protection  of  society  were  being 
auhveiled  to  serve  the  ends  of  lawlessness  and 
oppression.  Those  who  were  chosen  to  gnud 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties  connhred  with 
those  who  would  destroy  it. 

When  tlie  arm  of  the  law  was  raised  to  pre. 

vent  the  further  prostitution  of  public  office, 
those  who  had  collected  tribute  for  persecution 
of  the  innocent  and  protection  of  the  follty*  un- 
der the  impulsion  of  impending  exposure  and 


pottidiment,  dared  to  assail  the  government  it- 
self. The  indictments  obtained  a^iainst  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  sought  against  others 
were  not  directed  againat  them  as  individuals. 

The  plan  was  to  procure  indictments  of  three 
members  of  the  Suiiremc  Court,  and  so,  if  pos- 
sible, destroy  i  ,>nti<lence  in  the  prosecutloni 
and  incapacitate  the  high  court  which  was  to  sit 
in  judgement  on  those  who  were  charged  with 
corruption. 

The  plan  in  part  failed  or  was  abandoned, 
but  it  was  a  sinister  attempt  to  undermine  the 

faith  of  the  people  in  the  inteprity  of  the  courts, 
a  veiled  attempt  upon  the  government  itself. 
Foiled  in  their  purpose  to  prevent  a  trial,  over- 
whelmed  by  the  evidence  produced  against  them 
of  corruption  and  extortion,  silent  before  their 
accnsen*  these  men  have  weakly  endeavored  to 
claim  bias  on  the  part  of  the  court.  Stripped  of 
their  office,  they  are  bereft  of  their  power  and 
inllaanee»  which  was  built  npon  patronage  and 
rested  upon  fear. 

The  wanton  attsck  on  the  judiciary  has  spent 
its  force,  and  the  court,  by  its  impartial  and 
dispassionate  decisions,  has  grown  in  the  coup 
iidence  and  etteem  of  the  people.  But  die  men- 
ace  to  frrr  RoviTnment  is  not  past.  There  is  a 
growing  disregard  for  law  among  large  groups 
of  oar  peo^  The  MBeat/b  to  uthority  mnt 
be  met.  The  claim  of  right  to  violate  any  law 
must  be  effectively  denied. 

In  Memorial  Hall  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
those  who  went  out  from  this  University  to  give 
"the  last  full  measure  of  devotion"  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  More  recently,  thousands  of  gradu- 
ates of  this  University  enlisted  to  do  their  part 
to  preserve  what  had  been  purchased  at  so  great 
a  cost.  Surely  we  shall  not  ourselves  overthrow 
the  liberty  which  neither  civil  war  nor  foreign 
conquest  could  destroy.  That  libeily  consists  in 

willinp  and  loyal  olicdijTKe  to  the  lawi  which 
we  ourselves  have  made.  Newell  Dwigiit  Hillis 
has  nid,  "He  that  stoops  to  bear  the  jAm  tH  law 

becomes  the  chiM  of  liberty." 

We  face  the  future  with  the  prayer  of  the  Pil- 
grim on  our  lips: 

"Cod  of  our  fathers,  who  hast  safely  brought  us 
Through  seas  and  sorrows,  famine,  fire,  and 
sword; 

Who,  in  Thy  mercies  manifold,  hast  taught  us 
To  trust  in  Thee,  our  leader  and  our  Lord: 
God,  who  hast  sent  Thy  truth  to  shine  before  us, 
A  fiery  pillar,  beaconing  on  the  sea; 
God,  who  haat  spread  Thy  wings  of  mercy  o'er 
ii"- : 

God,  who  bast  set  our  children's  children  free, 
Rwiduin  Thy  new-born  lution  here  diall 

cherish ; 

Grant  us  Thy  covenant,  unchanging,  sure; 
Earth  shall  decay;  the  6nnament  siiall  perish; 
Freedom  and  Truth,  immortal  shall  endore.** 
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imiau  Graafft  pMm 

You  have  dubbed  me  Lilt  D.   Onr.  would  scarcely  sappow 
That  tbiaUeHlowii  verw  witb  each  dignity  goea. 
Lay  the  bkma  thsa  on  Boyden.  WiA  ahvowdnm  tubUoM, 
To  cacape  fraoi  my  pvoaa  he  ordained  me  to  iltyme. 

To  rhyme  face  to  face  with  the  fifty-year  men 
Who  hazed  me  in  College.    I  quake  now  as  then. 
A  single  year  younger,  I  still  dread  their  frown, 
£iqtecting  the  nmndate  of  "Frethman,  tit  down!" 

Though  the  dog  daya  an  near  I  front  bay  at  the  moon, 

nm  will  temper  my  lay  to  the  last  weeks  of  June. 
One  word  (its  this  season,  our  fairest  of  scene*. 
The  wofd  i«  Commenoement  trith  all  that  it  meant. 

O  day  of  all  daye  in  our  gospel  of  truth. 

That  filiirks  at  the  In'art-trinp'^  of  saK<'  and  of  youth. 
Brave  day  of  processions  which  proudly  bear  on 
Onr  ark  of  tradition  from  father  to  aon. 

Wliat  the  Pilgrim  believed,  what  the  freeman  haa  wrought,* 

And  the  scholar  conceived  live  enshrined  in  our  theoght. 

Yet  we  gamer  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  we  etchew 
To  keep  their  ideal*  eternally  new. 

Fifty  years!    But  a  jot  on  the  treadmill  of  time. 
Yet  the  changes  they've  brought  ua  thoilld  paralyze  rhyme. 
Man  ha*  hamesaed  the  air  ainoe  we  took  onr  A.B.**, 
Made  a  vassal  of  sound,  a  domain  under  seas. 

Turned  the  horae  that  we  knew  as  a  symbol  of  speed 
Out  to  grass  with  the  tortoise  as  almost  one  breed. 
Tnm  the  vagmnt  OMMquito,  deemed  harmless  till  tlieil, 

"Won  the  secret  of  safety  for  millions  of  men. 

And  the  bars  they've  let  down  that  the  spirit  may  soar 
And  all  become  ecfoal  in  fact  as  in  lawt 

In  the  wordt*  of  tlic  %MitTiaTi  wlio  livfi!  in  a  ^hoe 
With  all  men  as  brothers,  wliat  are  we  to  do? 

All  women  our  aisters.  That  sounds  rather  better. 
Yet  I'd  still  pick  and  choose,  net  be  held  to  the  letter. 

If  Imlihing's  the  fa<«hion.  my  last  tru'^t  I'lI  siuire 
With  a  girl  who  bobs  curtseys  instead  of  ber  liair; 
Though  Tm  too  old  to  eoonl  I  am  quite  well  aware. 

So  the  world  that  we  knew  like  a  dream  fades  away. 
And  we  march  to  the  mii-^ir  that  sings  of  today. 
Today  that  we  pledge  to  the  splendor  of  youth; 
Bright  faces  agleam  with  the  clini|iNe  of  new  truth. 

So  the  thousands  press  on  where  the  hundreds  once  trod, 
^'hile  structures  magnificent  rise  from  th«  sod 
With  some  contradictions  in  color  and  size — 
But  who  may  look  pift-horses  sqtiare  in  the  eyes? 

There  was  one  thai  \\<-  itiii;  how  I  wish  we  still  could. 
For  all  that  was  dauntless  and  manly  he  stood. 
Long,  long  will  the  Harvard  Commencement  acclaim 
The  glory  of  giving  with  Higginson's  name. 
The  seed  that  he  planted  with  generous  hand 
Bears  harvests  today  from  ail  parts  of  our  land. 
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If  there'*  glory  in  giving,  what  greater  can  be 

Than  to  Imj  down  one*!  life  that  the  wovM  be  set  free? 

Soon  some  master  will  chisel  on  marlilc  <ir  stone 

That  our  warriors  were  young  and  our  warriors  wert:  knuMn; 

But  the  unto  tdontion  of  men  in  their  prime 

WiU  keep  nemoiy  0teen  and  tlie  aenrice  aublioie. 

The  men  in  their  prime.   To  their  »houl<ler>-  ilie  ol<i 
Shift  the  weight  of  new  problems  oomplex,  manifold. 
The  men  in  thdr  primes  %Aoee  lieofle  bett  to  the  song 
Of  the  greet*. virile  nation  to  which  we  bdong. 

From  mart  and  from  village,  from  hill<ieat  and  glea 
Tliey  poor  bacli  to  tee  Alma  Mat«r  again. 
From  wheat-field  and  prairie,  from  oil-well  and  mine, 
Where  vast  lalces  and  broad  rivers  in  mapic  combine. 
Or  tlie  splendors  of  snow  peak  and  canyon  enthrall 
So  that  men  seem  but  pigmies  and  natoie  seems  all. 

On  the  flood  tide  of  strength  and  achievement  ihey  come. 
Wise  lawyers,  skilled  surgeons,  shrewd  liankera,  and  some 
With  the  staff  and  the  scrip  of  the  pilgrim  of  old 
Who  hunger  for  Icnowledge  and  care  not  for  gold; 

Exultant  alumni  attesting  today 

Deep  sense  of  the  debt  thqy  can  never  repay. 

New  tamers  of  Cosmos,  the  earth,  sky,  and  sea. 
Holding  time  by  ibe  forelock,  the  future  in  fee. 
Nor  cloud  burst,  nor  earthquake,  nor  demagogue  can 
Quell  the  power  of  thought  in  tlic  brain  of  a  nmn. 
So  ye  gather  by  thouianda  thie  fidth  to  CKpteas 
With  jnhilant  tongues  and  Fait  Harvard  to  bleso. 

And  ever  her  mission  to  put  to  the  test 

Tlie  sum  of  all  knowledge  to  hnd  out  the  best. 

She  throws  wide  her  gates  with  a  welcoming  hand. 

But  yet  with  the  whisper  "You  must  understand 

That  I  pierce  to  the  centre  in  order  lo  see. 

For  my  motto  is  l^h;  it  is  tmth  keeps  men  free.** 


The  senior  class  uianlied  to  Applcton 
Chapel  at  9  o'clock  to  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  *92.  lit 
former  years  the  address  was  giv«Mi  hy  Pro- 
fessor Oeorjrc  Herbert  Palmer,  but  since 
1910  he  has  given  up  the  practice  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  although  under  unus- 
ual circumstances  he  consented  to  make 
the  address  last  year.  The  formal  exer- 
cises in  Sanders  Theatre  began  at  11 
o*elttdk.  William  Wbitnian,  3d.,  of  Bos- 
ton delivered  the  class  poem.    His  sub- 


delayed  preparations  for  Class  Day 

at  Harvard.  Tuesday,  Jime  20,  and  damp- 
ened the  activities  of  tha  various  class  re- 
unions on  Monday.  The  sky  was  dull  on 
Tuesday  morning,  but  no  rain  was  falling, 
and  the  lantern?  were  accordingly  hunji 
through  the  Yard.  Bv  noon  the  sun  had 
broken  through  the  clouds;  ■  bright  and 
dull  weather  altmiated  through  the  TtH 
of  the  day. 
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jecl  was  "The  Fleet."  The  class  ode,  writ- 
ten by  W.  Ellery  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge, 
was  Mii^  to  fikm  tune  of  **Fair  Harvard.*' 

Benjamin  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  Ca.,  de- 
livertnl  the  class  oration,  "Harvard  and  the 
American  Idea  of  a  University."  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  that  oration  was  as 
follows: 

Consider  the  intellectual  ittanding  of  our  coun- 
try. Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century 
haa  paired.  But  what  names  of  our  countrymen 
are  there  from  that  period  80  gteat  that  they  are 
destined  to  live?  In  aft,  io  music,  in  poUtics, 
most  significant  of  all,  in  literature,  we  are  de- 
fieient  in  men  of  odlaiaiidiBf  genius.  The  time 
is  passed  when  we  can  longer  plead  our  youth 
as  an  excuse  for  our  intellectual  mediocrity. 
We  must  beware  lest  historians  of  the  future 
condemn  us  as  a  civilization,  rich  and  luxurious, 
but  devoid  of  culture.  The  hope  of  a  nation  is 
ip  it!«  universities.  It  is  the  noble  task  of  Har- 
vard  to  fit  herseii  for  leadership  and  to  guide 
the  nnlveniriea  of  America  to  higher  ideals  of 
education. 

Probably  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
weather,  fewer  visitors  were  in  the  Sta- 
dium for  the  afternoon  exercises,  and 
fewer  aluouii  than  tisual  inarched  in  die 
parade.  Witliam  Richards,  *55,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  the  oldest  graduate  in  the 
parade  and  was  cheered  several  times  by 
the  younger  classes.  Thirteen  members  of 
1872  paraded.  The  clasa  of  1897, 
celdkrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
was  well  represented.  The  class  of  1907 
was  distinpuished  by  blue  and  white 
striped  canes  and  hatbands.  The  class  of 
1912  wore  green  jackets  trimined  wiA 
vdiite,  and  large,  straw  hats.  About  175 
members  of  1916  were  in  line.  That  class 
wore  blue  and  white  "clown"  costumes. 
The  class  of  1919  wore  blue  and  white 
overalls,  jumpers,  and  caps. 

The  usual  presentation  of  colors  to  the 
freshman  class  by  the  senior,  the  cheering 
i»f  graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  the 
Glee  Club  singing  took  place.  Joseph  Al- 
ger, Jr.,  of  Brockton  was  ivy  orator.  He 
made  a  burlesque  attack  on  the  new  di- 
visional examinations  in  Harvard  College. 
"Students  and  undergraduates  alike,"  he 
said,  "are  required  to  concentrate  and  dis- 
tribute.   If  a  man  is  concentrating  in 


Latin,  for  example,  he  is  not  only  required 
to  know  the  names  of  the  professors  in  his 
coiuraes,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  play 
a  aazaphone.   And  as  for  distribution,  I 

ran  do  no  better  than  refer  you  to  the  de> 
livery  system  of  the  college  laundry." 

Although  no  rain  fell  in  the  evening,  a 
cold  east  wind  made  outdoor  festivitiea  less 
agreeable  than  usual.  Tlie  number  of 
people  promenading  through  the  Yard  was 
not  large.  Most  were  glad  of  the  comfort 
of  light  wraps.  The  Glee  Club  sang  a 
program  of  college  songs  and  traditiMial 
Harvard  music  on  the  steps  of  Widener  at 
9  oVIock  just  after  the  lights  had  been 
turned  on.  The  sky  being  overcast,  the 
lights  strimg  between  the  trees  and  playifl^g 
through  the  fountams  were  enjoydile  for 
a  Itmger  time  than  usual. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  MEET 

The  Harvard  Divinity  School  Alumni  Asaoda- 
tion  met  in  Divinity  Hall.  Cambridfe,  oa  Wed- 
nesday. June  21.  J.  N.  Pardee.  Div.  '69  72,  and 
Daniel  M.  Wilson,  Div.  "69-72,  were  in  charge  of 
the  annual  devotional  and  memorial  service,  and 
Charles  T.  Billings.  "84,  S.T.B.  '90.  mnducted 
the  necrology  service.  Francis  G.  Feabody,  '69, 
Flummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  Etmeri' 
lus.  delivered  the  chief  addres«i.  Hi*  <ubjrct 
was  "A  Re-Call  to  Theolog)."  On  the  motioo 
of  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  "84,  Div.  1S4)7,  AJI.  Ifk 
the  association  d«'ri<lffl  to  rhansr'-  it*  natje  m 
that  it  might  include  tlu-  graduates  of  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminar)-,  which  has  recently 
combined  with  the  Harvard  Divinity  S<hf>«>l. 

The  following  oflRcers  wrre  elected  to  srrve 
■eat  >rar:  President.  Franklin  Cheater  Sooth- 
worth.  "87.  S.T.B.  '92.  Prrsident  of  th^  \\^3<i 
ville  Theological  Seminary;  vice-president.  How- 
ard N.  BraWB,  Div.  '69-7 1.  minister  of  King's 
Chapel;  secretary-,  Pitt  Dillinpham.  ST.B.  *7<i, 
of  Boston;  directors — Benjamin  K.  Bulkeley, 
S.T.B.  and  Ciiri«opher  R  Eliot.  S.T.BL 
"SI ;  committee  to  draft  reply  to  President  Low- 
ell's plans  for  the  new  Theological  School — 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Chriaiopher  R.  EUoL  BeajaaMn 
R.  Bttlkeley. 

CRIMSON  EDITORIAL  ELECTIONS 

The  Hanmd  Crimson  has  elected  the  follow* 
ing  members  of  its  editorial  staff  as  assistant 
managing  editors  for  next  year:  CorliM  l^amont. 
'24,  of  Engle«rood,  N.  J„  Charhon  .Mac\ Va^tli. 
"24,  of  Monadnociu  N.  H..  and  Fredenck  A.  U 
Schwan,  "24,  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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OVERSEERS  AND  AUIMNI  DIRECTORS 

The  followinp  graduates  of  Harvard 
College  were  elected  members  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  by  postal  ballot  and  by  per- 
sonal balloting  in  Maasachmotts  Hall  on 
GommenoeBWiA  Thfx 

William  Sydney  Thayer,  "BS.  of  Bahimore. 
Charles  Allerton  Coolidge,  'SI,  of  Boston. 
Samael  Smith  Drury,  Dl,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 
Henry  James,  "99,  of  New  York  City. 
Benjamin  Loring  Yoong,  "O?,  of  Weston. 

They  will  serve  on  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers for  six  years,  and  will  fill  vacancies 

left  by  the  retirement  of  William  Thomas, 
'73,  of  San  Francisco;  Howard  Elliott.  '81, 
of  New  York  City;  J.  P.  Morgan,  '89,  of 
New  York  City;  Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98,  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  Francis  L.  Hig- 
pinsnn.  Jr.,  '01,  of  Boston. 

The  following  graduates  were  elected 
directurs  at- large  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association : 

▼iDisoi  CsnenMi  Fofbea,  *9l,  ei  Norwood. 

Richard  Bowditch  WiRglesworth, '12,  of  Milton. 
Henry  Sturgis  Dennison,        of  Framingharo. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 

Moce  tban  three  hundred  alanai  of  the  Har- 
vard Dental  Sefaool  were  present  at  the  dimier 

hfld  in  the  Boston  City  Club,  June  21.  which 
brousbt  to  a  close  the  annual  meeting.  Charles 
W.  Beny,  D.M.D.  of  SomenriUe*  prended. 
The  speakers  were  Lawrrnct-  W.  Baki-r,  D.M.D. 
"Wt  the  retiring  president.  Dean  Smith  of  the 
Deotal  Sehool,  William  H.  Potter.  *n,  D.M.D. 
•85,  Charles  A.  Bracket!.  D.M.D.  73.  Leroy  M. 
S.  Miner,  D.M.D.  '04,  and  Henry  C.  Spencer, 
DJ«J>.  "97, 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next 
yev:  President,  Charles  W.  Berry,  D.M.D.  '97; 
•eeretary.  William  H.  GHpatrie.  D.M.D.  of 

Winclie-iter:  treasurer.  Roger  B.  Taft,  DJf.D. 
Xn,  of  Cambridge;  executive  committee  for  two 
yens— Winiaai  D.  Sqwinbrif^  DJilJ>.  'M.  of 
Newton.  Both  the  seeretaiy  and  tieaanier  were 
reelected. 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  DINNER 

The   Harvard   Engineering  Society   held  a 
in  Boston  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  on  the 

etvning  of  June  14.  Clifford  M.  Holland.  '05. 
ptneidrd  The  speakers  were  Dean  Hughes  of 
the  Engineering  Seheol,  and  W.  W.  Torrey,  *19, 

•ecretary  of  the  undergraduate  nertion  of  the 
society.  Howard  E.  Coffin  addressed  the  gather- 
IBS  on  "Our  Amerieaa  Air  Policies  and  Nation- 
al Defence.** 


PHI  BETA  KAPTA  MEETING 

Seven  honorary  members  and  five  more  under- 
graduate members  were  elected  to  the  Harvard 
('hapier  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  business  meet* 
ing  held  on  Monday,  June  IQ.  just  previous  to 
the  literar>  exercises  in  .Sanders  Theatre.  The 
honorary  mcmbem  are:  Louis  Arthur  Coolidge, 
"83;  Roland  Burrage  Dixon,  '97,  Professor  of 
Anthropology;  Wallace  Brett  Donham,  '98,  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration; Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln,  X)7; 
George  Howard  Parker,  '87,  Professor  of  Zool- 
ogy; Oorge  Benson  WestOO,  "97,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages;  Nicholas  Vacbd 
Lindsay.  i*hi  Beta  K^ppa  poet  for  1922. 

The  following  five  undergraduates,  members 
of  the  senior  class,  were  elected  to  complete  the 
quota  from  that  class:  Charles  Allen  Cage  of 
Braintree;  James  White  Gould  of  Allerton,  III.; 
Herbert  Vincent  Hallen  of  Maiden;  George  Nor- 
bert  Kates  of  New  York  Cit> ;  Edward  Lantry 
Sherman  of  Lewiston,  Mon. 

William  Morris  Davis,  Sturgis-Hooper  Profes- 
sor of  Ceolog>',  Emeritus,  delivered  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  at  the  exercises  in  Sanders  The- 
atre. His  subject  was  "The  Reasonableness  of 
Science."    The  poet  was  Vachel  Lindsay. 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  Harvard  Medical  Association  held  its  tri- 
ennial dinner  at  the  Hotel  Somerset.  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  June  16.  Dean  Edsall  spoke  on 
the  progress  of  tlie  Medical  School.  Dr.  Francis 
W.  Peabody,  Professor  of  Medicine,  discussed 
Ms  new  work  in  the  department  of  clinical  in- 
vestigation at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Dr.  El- 
liott P.  Joslin,  MJ).  *95,  spoke  of  the  relations 
between  the  Me^cd  School  and  its  alumni. 

At  the  business  session  held  in  the  aftemeon 
the  Association  elected  the  following  officers; 
President.  Elliott  P.  Joslin.  M.I).  "QS;  secretary, 
Francis  M.  Rackemann,  '09,  M.D.  '12;  treaaner, 
Morris  Fremont-Smith,  '13.  MJ>.  *18. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  MEET 

The  Harvard  Businesa  School  Alumni  As> 
soeiation  hdd  an  outing  at  the  Ooean  House, 

Swampscott,  Mass„  on  June  I.S.  At  the  dinner 
lield  in  tlie  evening  the  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  neat  year:  President,  Ev> 
erett  F.  Gray.  Grad.  Bus.  '12-13,  of  the  Ludlow 
Manufactiuing  Associates,  Boston;  vice-presi- 
dent, Charles  S.  Carroll.  M.B.A.  *18,  of  the 
Halle  Brothers  Co..  Geveland.  O.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Jr.,  M.B.A  '21,  of 
tlie  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Researdi,  Cam* 
bridge.  The  members  of  the  council  are  as  fol- 
lows: Term  expires  in  1923— Daniel  L.  Brown, 
Grad.  Bos.  *12-14.  Sterling  R.  Carringten,  MBJL 
*12.  Donald  K.  David.  M.BA,  *19.  Assistant 
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Dean  <if  thf  Rii'-incs-i  School.  William  L.  Fletch- 
er. Gra.l.  Ha>.  '1213,  John  F.  Spence.  '10,  M.B.A. 
'11;  term  i^xpires  in  192^— Clinton  P.  Biddle, 
M.H.A.  "20.  A^si^tant  Dean  of  tlu-  Business 
i>ch(Mi|.  George  E.  Cole.  Grad.  Bus.  '11-12,  '13-14. 
'1516.  Lyneham  Crocker.  '11.  GraH.Bus.  '1112, 
Brailsliaw  I.angmaid,  "11,  M.B.A.  '12.  F.ilward  G. 
Stacv.  M.B.A.  '18;  term  expirrs  in  iy2.S  -Charles 
F.  Collins.  M.B.A.  "14,  Eugene  M.  Darling.  '20. 
M.B.A.  "21:  James  M.  Howard.  Grad.Bus.  '1011; 
John  K.  Hyde.  Grad.Bus.  '10  12;  Russell  M. 
Sanders,  70.  M.BJL  "21. 

LAW  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 

A  portrait  of  Professor  Samuel  Willislon, 
painted  by  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  wa.s  presented  to 
the  Har\ard  I^iw  .'^rhool  bv  tbr>  Harvard  I^w 
School  Alumni  Association  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Lanpd»'ll  Hall  on  Jane  14.  William  Thomas, 
'73,  I.L.B.  '76.  vire-president  of  the  .Association, 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Frank  W.  Grin- 
Bell,  '95,  LL.B.  "OS,  MCretary  of  the  .\ssociation. 
made  the  formal  presentation.  Professor  Ed- 
ward H.  Warren.  Acting  Dean  of  the  Law  School, 
DBBde  the  speech  of  acceptance.  Murray  Season- 
good.  '00.  LLB.  *03,  spoke  in  praise  of  Professor 
Williston's  service  to  the  Law  School.  .A  dinner 
in  honor  of  Professor  Willislon  was  held  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  in  the  evening. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  I^w  School  Alum- 
ni .Association  was  held  in  I.angdell  Hall  on  June 
20.  William  Thomas,  '73,  LL.B,  '76,  was  elected 
president.  F.  W.  Grinnell,  '95,  LL.B.  "98,  w«» 
r'M-b-*  ti  il  secretary,  and  Reginald  H.  Smith,  '10, 
LL.B.  '14,  was  reelected  treasurer.  The  follow- 
ing men  were  elected  members  of  the  council: 
Francis  Rawle.  *69,  LL.B.  '71,  of  Philadelphia; 
Arthur  W.  Dolan.  LL.B.  '00.  of  Boston;  Albert 
F.  Bigelow,  '03,  LL.B.  '06.  of  Boston.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  purchase 
in  Rusaia  of  books  for  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Library. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

English  literature  leads  in  popularity  as  a 
subject  for  "concentration"  among  Harvard  fresh- 
men. Of  the  634  freshmen  who  have  filed  with 
the  Committee  on  Electives  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  concentration  during  the  rest  of  theix 
college   coarse,    ITS   have   aeieeted  EngHah. 

Economies  comes  second,  with  119  concen- 
tratori;  history  is  third,  with  66;  Romance  Lan* 
gnages  fourth,  with  59;  and  ehenriatry  fifth, 
with  46. 

The  other  subjects  chosen  and  the  niunber  of 
freshmen  who  are  to  concentrate  in  each  are  as 
follows:  Mathematics.  32;  govermnent.  26;  his- 
tory and  literature,  2.i;  biology,  24;  physics,  14; 
daaales,  13;  fine  arts,  11;  geology,  6;  psychology, 
6;  philosophyt  4;  social  ethics,  4;  all  others,  4. 


ADMISSION  INQUIRY  COMMITTEE 

President  Lowell  has  appointed  thirteen 
members  of  the  Harvard  Faculties  a  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  irill  be  to  inveatigate 
methods  for  better  sifting  the  candidates 
for  admission  to  all  departments  of  Har- 
vard University.  Professor  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent  of  the  Romance  Language  Depart- 
ment is  diairman  of  the  committee.  At 
the  first  meeting  on  Friday.  June  23,  Ae 
committee  was  divided  into  sub-commit- 
tees, which  will  investigate  different  phaee< 
of  the  subject.  The  sub-cotnmittees  are 
made  up  as  follows: 

Ptofessor  Paul  J.  Sachs  of  the  Fine  Arte 
Department,  and  .Assistant  Director  of  the 
Fogp  Art  .Museum;  Harry  A.  Wolfson.  .As- 
sistant Professor  of  Jewish  Literature  and 
Philosophy:  Dr.  Milton  J.  Roeenan, 
Charles  Wilder  Professor  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Hygiene  at  tlie  Harvard 
Medical  .School:  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Hender- 
son, Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

Dean  Qiester  N.  Greenongh  of  Harvard 
College;  Dean  Wallace  B.  Donh^m  of  die 
Graduate  .'school  of  Business  Administra- 
tion: Dean  Heiirv  \A  .  Holmes  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education. 

Henry  Pennypacker,  Chairman  of  the 
Harvard  College  Committee  on  Admission; 
Henry  F.  ('lifford,  (iordon  McKav  Pro- 
fessor of  t  ittirical  Engineering;  Professor 
Graudgeiil. 

Theodore  Lyman,  Hollis  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Director  of  the  Jeffersf)ii  Physical  Labora- 
tory; Siimiiel  Williston.  Dane  Pri»fe*s/tT  of 
Law;  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  Henry  K.  Oliver 
Professor  of  Hygiene. 

It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will  he 
at  work  a  year  or  more  before  it  compUtcs 
its  task. 

RESIGNATION  OF  DIRECTOR  AMES 

Oakes  Ames,  Director  of  the  Harvard!  9^ 

tanic  Gardrn.  has  tendered  his  resijtnalion.  It 
is  expected  lliat  he  will  continue  a<f^  .Assi»taot 
Profesisor  of  Economic  Botany.  Profnsflor  .Kmet 
has  lt-fii  <)n  thf  ti-3<hinu  staff  of  Harvjrd  I  tii- 
versity  in  ilir  various  p^adrs  since  1899.  He 
became  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  WO, 
and  has  been  Aaustant  Profesaer  since  19M. 
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Yale  Wins  the  University  Boat  Race 


YALE  defeated  Harvard  by  about  three 
and  a  quarter  lengths  in  the  four- 
mile  boat  race  for  university  eights 
at  New  Lonrlnn.  Conn.,  on  Friday,  June 
23.  Harvard  won  the  two-mile  races  on 
Friday  morning;  one  was  for  freahman 
eights  and  the  other  for  university  second 
♦'iplifs.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
22,  Yale  won  the  two-mile  rare  for  com- 
bination eights,  which  consisted  at  each 
collie  of  four  university  substitutes  and. 
four  freshnum  substitutes.  Also  on  that 
eivening  Harvard  wcm  the  half-mile  race 
for  graduate  eights  and  thus  retained  for 
another  year  the  Robert  F.  Herrick  cup 
«^ered  for  competition  in  thoae  contests. 

Hie  Harvard  university  eight  which  was 
beaten  by  Yale  on  June  23  was  substantial- 
ly the  seeond  crew  when  the  rowing  squad 
went  to  Gales  Ferry  on  June  11;  and  the 
Harvard  seeond  crew,  which  won  its  race 
on  the  Hiames,  was  the  first  eight  until 
less  than  a  week  before  it  met  Yale.  The 
roarhes  had  had  diflic  ulty  all  through  the 
season  in  deciding  on  the  best  eight  men 
for  the  four-mile  race,  but  the  final  tests 
on  the  Qurles  seemed  to  indicate  duit 
the  fastest  crew  was  the  one  made 
up  of:  Duncan,  bow;  Appleton,  2; 
Nickerson,  3;  Ladd,  4;  Hobson,  5;  Cum* 
mings,  6;  Fuller,  7;  Amory,  stroke; 
Badger,  coxswain.  At  the  same  time  the 
s<vond  eiizhl  was  chosen  as  follow?:  Brad- 
ford, how:  Wehh,  2:  Henry.  3:  Jameson, 
4;  Hubbard,  5;  Storey,  6;  Holder,  7; 
Broivn,  stroke;  Bumham,  coxswain.  These 
selections  were  overthrown,  however,  when 
in  two  four-mile  time  rows  at  New  Lon- 
don the  second  crew  decisively  beat  the 
hrst  crew;  in  each  of  these  trials  the  sec- 
ond crew  led  the  first  by  four  lengths  or 
more.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  be 
done  except  to  choose  the  second  crew  for 
the  four-mile  race.  Onlv  <»tif  rliaiip;e  was 
made  in  that  eight;  Jameson,  who  had  been 


advised  by  his  physician  not  to  row  a  four- 

mile  race  this  year,  was  taken  out  of  the 
boat  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Captain 
Appleton,  who  had  hitherto  rowed  in  the 
other  crew.  In  the  latter  eight,  Jameson 
took  Appleton's  place  at  2;  Hobaon  and 
Fuller  exchanged  seats;  and  Campbell, 
who  entered  Harvard  last  year  from  Perm- 
sylvania  State  Collrpe  and  until  this  sea- 
son was  unknown  as  a  Harvard  oarsman, 
was  put  at  6  in  place  of  Cummings.  Thus 
the  second  crew  became  the  first.  Al- 
though the  first  crew  subsequently  lost  its 
race  with  Yale,  and  the  second  crew  won, 
there  was  nothing  in  those  results,  or  in 
anything  else  which  happened,  to  indicate 
that  the  coaches  had  nude  a  mistake  in 
changing  the  crews. 

A  study  of  the  Yale  and  Harvard  uni- 
versity eights  after  they  had  gone  to  New 
London  showed  that  the  fonner  crew  was 
at  its  best  when  it  rowed  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  strokes  a  minute;  at  that  beat  it 
had  an  excellent  recovery  and  the  shell 
moved  faster  titan  it  did  when  the  stroke 
was  raised.  Harvard  had  a  poor  recovery, 
but  the  men  in  the  crew  were  strong  and 
enduring,  and  the  hope  was  that  Harvard, 
rowing  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-four 
strokes  a  minute,  might  develop  speed 
enough  in  the  race  to  gain  on  Yale  and 
thus  force  the  New  Haven  crew  to  row 
more  than  thirty  strokes  a  minute,  at 
which  pace,  it  was  hoped,  Yale's  superior 
work  with  the  slides  might  disappear.  The 
Harvard  oarsmen  did  their  best  in  the  race 
to  force  Yale  to  hurry,  but  the  Cambridge 
c  rew  lacked  speed,  as  it  had  throughout 
th("  spring.  No  crew  ever  rowed  harder 
than  this  year's,  but  it  could  not  overcome 
the  advantage  which  Yale  gained  from  its 
superior  recovery.  .As  everybody  had  ex- 
pected, Yale  took  the  lead  at  the  start :  and, 
in  spite  of  the  dogged  efforts  of  the  Har- 
'  IContinued  on  page  982] 
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HARVARD  UMVERSITY  EIGHT. 


J*0'»tti»in         Nanif          (  l.i^'^  Residence 

A  MA 

Age 

rleiKDt 

107 

91 

f\  ni 

2  V  r  WpKh  '2^  New  Yorit  Tilv 

1.40 

91 

■^11 

3— B.  M.  Henrv.  '24.  Roflemont.  Pa.. 

180 

19 

A  7 

6.02 

1 — G.  M.  Applcton,  '22,  captain,  BuflTalo, 

171 

23 

5.10 

5-  C.  J.  Huhhard,  Jr.,  '24,  Hvdc  Park, 

196 

19 

6.02 

6 — R.  C.  Storey,  Jr.,  '24,  Boston, 

182 

19 

6.00 

7— D.  S.  Holder,  *24,  New  Orleans, 

182 

21 

6.00 

Stroke— S.  N.  Brown.  '24.  New  York  City, 

159 

20 

5.10 

Cox — ^B.  H.  Bumham,  '24,  Cambridge, 

110 

20 

5.07 

Average  weight  of  eight,  176Vii  pounds. 

HARVARD  SECOND  EIGHT. 

Po«i»ion         Name           CUss  Residenrr 

Weight 

Bow — S.  A.  Duncan,  "22,  captain,  Knglewood,  N.  J., 

169 

<^  1 1 

2— J.  D.  Jameson,  "24,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 

176 

18 

MO 

6.02 

3— J.  A.  Nickerson,  2d.,  '22,  Chatham, 

161 

21 

5.11 

4— A.  H.  Ladd,  Jr.,  '23,  Milton. 

la-; 

20 

6.00 

5 — H.  H.  Fuller,  Jr.,  '23,  Lancaster, 

183 

20 

6.01 

6— D.  B.  Campbell,  Eng.S.,  Butler,  Pa., 

186 

21 

6.05 

7— A.  L.  Hol.son,  Jr.,  '24,  Haverhill, 

185 

20 

6.02 

Strok^Walter  Aniory,  '24,  Walpolc,  N.  H., 

157 

22 

5.10 

Cox — S.  C.  Badger,  '23,  Boston, 

123 

20 

5.05 

Average  weight  of  eight,  175V4  pounds. 

HARVARD  FRESHMAN  E1GH1 

r. 

PoMtion          N»ni«-  Hcsidrncc 

Weiiht 

Bow — B.  F.  Rice-Bassett,  captain,  New  York  City, 

166 

19 

5  11 

2— B.  R.  Wiesman,  Beverly, 

162 

17 

5  11 

3 — T.  L.  Eliot.  Cambridge, 

175 

19 

A  ^ 

6.02 

4— C.  S.  Mumford.  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill, 

169 

20 

5.10 

5 — G.  R.  Johnson,  Chicago, 

171 

18 

6.03 

6— J.  P.  Hubbard,  Milton, 

176 

18 

6.01 

7— S.  B.  Kelley,  Reading, 

165 

10 

S11 

Stroke    Novell  Thompson,  Cambridge, 

163 

IR 

Cox — C.  S.  Heard.  Brookline. 

101 

AO 

Average  weight  of  eight,  168%  pounds. 

HARVARD  COMBINATION  Bid 

IT. 

Weiihf 

.^ire 

Bow — W.  L.  Boyden,  Jr.,  '25,  Beverly, 

164 

fk  ni  L 

0.v/4.y 

2 — H.  G.  Curran,  ^25,  Calais,  Me., 

165 

18 

S— W.  M.  Fairleigh,  *25,  St  Joaepii,  Mo., 

167 

19 

5.10 

4 — Alfred  Codman,  Jr.,  '25,  Boston, 

172 

19 

6.01 

5-  Franris  Fiske,  '23,  Needham, 

181 

21 

.5.10 

6 — C.  K.  Cummings,  Jr.,  "23,  Boston, 

180 

20 

6.02 

7— C.  H.  Hollisler,  Jr.,  *24^  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

177 

20 

6.03 

Strokt- — E.  S.  Matthews,  captain,  '23,  Spokane,  Wadl., 

158 

22 

6.00 

Cox — ^W.  J.  Cunningham,  '25,  Cambridge, 

115 

16 

5.03 

Average  weight  of  eight  170^^  pounds. 
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YALE  UmVERSIIY  EIGHT. 


Akc 

II  eight 

Bow — R.  B.  Russell  '23  White  Plains.  Y'.. 

165 

21 

.  s.iov^ 

2  P.  Sheffield  '24  New  York  Citv 

177 

20 

5.11 

3-— D.  H.  Bigelow,  '23,  Andover, 

173 

20 

6.01 

4 — J.  S.  Rockefeller,  '24,  Greenwich*  Coiui., 

177 

19 

6,00 

5 — F.  Spencer,  '22,  Chicago. 

174 

22 

6.00 

6— A.  C.  McHenry,  '22,  Dayton,  0., 

181 

23 

MAP 

6.01 

7— T.  F.  D.  Haines,  *24,  New  York  City, 

175 

MI 

Stroke — S.  Ewing,  '21,  Yonkers, 

165 

q  no3/. 

Cox— C  W.  Chase,  '23S.,  Cleveland. 

115 

on 

Average  weight  of  eight,  173% 

YALE  SECOND  EIGHT. 

I'"^i'i(>r\         Name           ('la?s  Rc^idrnrc 

Krf 

* 

Heicbt 

bow — C.  iSi.  Whitney,  '22,  New  York  City, 

165 

23 

5.11 

2 — ^W.  Cheney,  '22,  So.  Mam^ester,  Conn., 

165 

22 

5.11 

•i— W.  Leslie,  '22,  New  York  Citv, 

165 

23 

6.00 

1-  B.  B.  Pelley.  '23,  Victoria.  B.  C, 

170 

21 

5.10 

5 — G.  C.  Ellis,  '23,  Hartford,  Conn. 

177 

21 

6.02 

6— W.  L.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  '24S.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

172 

20 

6.02V& 

7_W.  N.  Haldeman,  *22,  Louisville,  Ky., 

169 

99 

0.vU 

Stroke — J.  Freeman,  '23,  Philadelphia, 

145 

^  11 
9.11 

Cox— D.  C.  Thomas.  '22.  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 

116 

91 

t  Aft 

Average  weight  of  eight,  166  pounds. 

YALE  rRESHMAN  EKSHT, 

Poiitirm         Name  Rfsidrnce 

Weight 

Height 

Bow — W.  N.  Ryerson,  Duluth,  Minn., 

160 

19 

6  011A 

A  yg 

2— A.  M.  Morris,  New  York  Qty, 

160 

20 

6.02 

3 — E.  P.  Isham,  Manchester,  Vt., 

160 

18 

5.10 

4 — A.  D.  Lindley,  Minneapolis, 

174 

18 

6.01 

5 — A.  M.  Wilson,  Minneapolis, 

175 

18 

6.01 

6— T.  H.  Rider,  Washhigton,  D.  C, 

175 

18 

6.00 

7 — S.  I.  Miller,  Everett,  Wash., 

178 

20 

5.10 

Stroke-— H.  W.  Sage,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

174 

20 

5.10V. 

Cox— L.  R.  Stoddard,  New  RiK  helle. 

100 

18 

5.03 

Average  weight  of  eight,  169^  pounds. 
YALE  COMBINATION  EIGHT. 

Position        Nmnie         Clas«            Krsidence                                Wciibt  Age  Height 

Bow— W.  T.  Bissell,  '25,  Farmington,  Conn.,             164  18  6.02 

2— A.  D.  Wflliams,  *23,  Chicago,                        175  21  6.01 

3—  F.  B.  Ilowden,  '25,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,            185  20  6.03 

4—  W.  K.  Bredbury,  '25,  Reading,                         176  18  6.01 

5—  E.  R.  Littler,  '24,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,           175  21  5.10 

6— K.  A.  Ives,  *24,  Dohbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,                167  19  6.02 

7—  L.  C.  Carpenter, '2 1,  Minneapolis,  171  19  6.OII/2 
Stroke— E.  L.  Ri<  hards,  '25,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,             160  19  6.01 

Cox— R.  L.  Ziegteld,  '2o,  New  York  City.                  120  18  5.05^2 

Average  weight  of  eight,  171;  g  pounds.  ^ 
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vard  men,  the  New  Haven  crew,  rowing  its 
slower  stroke,  kept  gaining  over  sub- 
stantially the  whole  course,  as  the  ac- 
companying table  of  times  shows.  Oc- 
casionally* Harvard  seemed  to  creep  up  a 
little,  but  die  gains,  if  there  were  any, 
were  flertinp.  and  Yale  continued  to  draw 
away.  Both  crews  did  well  what  they  had 
leamrd  to  do.  The  Harvard  men  did  not 
falter,  but  rowed  in  good  form,  and  willl 
great  power,  tn  tlit-  finisli  liiuv  Srveral  of 
the  men  in  the  boat  rowed  themselves  out, 
but  they  soon  recovered. 

The  race  was  rowed  upstream,  at  5.30, 
standard  time:  the  start  was  at  the  rail- 
road bridge  ju«t  outside  New  London,  and 
the  finish  was  at  the  flag  across  the  river 
from  Red  Top,  the  Harvard  quarters.  Har* 
vard  had  the  east,  or  Groton,  side  of  the 
river.  The  times  of  fht  crews  by  half- 
niile'i  follow: 

Distance  Yale  Harvard 

ilalf-Mile,     2  min.,  34  sec.        2  min.,  37aec. 

1  mile,  5  min.,  17  sec.  5  min.,  21  mc. 
1)^  miles,     7  min.,  52  sec.       7  min.,  58  sec. 

2  miles,    10  min.,  37  sec.      10  min.,  45  sec. 
miles,    13  min.,  17  tec      13  miii„  24  soc 

J  miles.  16  min..  Usee.  16  min.,  20  sec. 
31^  mil''-.  18  min.,  S8  •vcr.  19  min.,  07  st-c. 
4     niilrs,    21  min.,  53  sec.       22  min.,  06  ^wc. 

The  freshman  race,  the  first  of  the  morn- 
ing contests,  was  almost  unique  in  Yale- 
Har\.i!(l  lowing  bcrause  the  Yale  crew 
sank  before  it  reached  the  finish  line. 
W  hile  the  actual  competition  lasted,  it  was 
the  keenest  of  the  day.  Harvard  was 
ahead  at  the  half-mile,  and  Yale  at  the 
mile  and  the  mile  and  a  half,  but  at  no 
time  wa.s  eitljer  crew  more  than  half  a 
length  in  advance  of  its  rival,  and  most 
of  the  time  the  difference  was  much  less 
than  that.  As  the  crews  passed  the  flag 
half  a  mile  from  the  finish.  Harvard  spurt- 
ed and  began  to  gain.  A  few  seconds 
l^ter  it  was  clear  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Yale  shell;  it  was  slowly  set* 
tling  in  the  water,  the  oars  were  splash- 
ing, and  the  men  were  having  great  dif- 
ficulty in  rowing  at  all.  Finally  the  boat 
sank  so  far  that  the  oarsmen  had  to  stop; 
tliev  remained  in  their  seats  until  the  shell 
went  wholly  under  water,  and  then  they 


stepped  out  and  swam  about  until  they 
were  picked  up  by  the  Yale  launrli.  which 
was  close  at  hand.  All  of  this  happened 
about  400  or  500  yards  from  the  finish. 
In  the  meantime  the  Harvard  fredunen 
had  crossed  the  line.  No  one  seems  to 
know  just  what  happened  to  the  Yale  boat, 
but  when  it  sank  it  had  cracked  and  al- 
most broken.  The  result  was  unsatis- 
factory to  everybody.  Harvard  had  be* 
gun  to  gain  before  anv  one  could  see  that 
^ule  was  in  trouble,  but  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  shell  weakened  and  that  the 
crew  was  at  a  disadvantage  for  some  time 
earlier.  As  far  as  the  spectators  could  de- 
termine, it  was  anybody's  race  up  to  the 
point  where  the  splashing  of  the  Yale  oars- 
men— ^it  had  been  noticMble  all  down  the 
course — became  conspicuous.  The  race 
was  started  at  the  flag  across  the  river  from 
Red  Top  and  finished,  two  miles  down- 
stream, at  the  Naval  ikse.  Harvard  had 
the  west,  or  New  London,  course.  The 
times  of  the  two  crews  follow: 

Distanoe  Haivard  Yale 

H«]f-Mile,  2  min^  33  see.  2  min.,  34  see. 

1     mill'.  5  min.,  28  sec.  ,S  min..  26  src. 

1  V'j  miles,  8  min.,  33  sec.  8  min.,  32  sec 

2  adlei,  11  mia.,  19  sec.   

The  race  for  university  second  eights 

wias  rowed,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later,  over  the  same  course  which  the  fresh- 
men had  covered.  In  tiie  race  for  second 
crews  Harvard  took  the  lead  at  the  start, 
was  a  length  ahead  at  the  half-mile,  nearly 
two  and  a  lialf  lengths  ahead  at  the  mile, 
and  kept  about  tliat  distance  ahead  over 
the  rest  of  die  course.  Once  more  Hir* 
Yard  had  the  west,  or  New  London,  aide 
of  the  river.  The  times  for  the  two  crews 
by  half-miles  follow: 
Distance  Har>'ard  Yale 

Half-Mile,  2  min..  sere.  2  min.,  39  !*cc. 
1    mile,       5  min.,  26  sec.        5  min.,  36  sec. 

1  Ms  miles,     8  min.,  24  sec.       8  min.,  34  sec 

2  mile$.    llmianOSsec  llmin.,16see. 

Yale  had  an  easy  victory  in  the  race 
which  the  combination  eights  rowed  on 
Thursday  evening.  Harvard  was  a  length 
behind  at  the  half-mile,  and  four  lengdis 
behind  at  the  finish.  The  race  was  rowed 
upstream  over  the  upper  twoomilea  of  the 
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course.  Harvard  had  the  Gioton  side.  The 

times  follow: 


Distance 
HalfMile. 

1  mile, 
miles, 

2  milei, 


Yale 

2  min.,  2S  sec. 
S  min.,  22  see. 
8  min.,  23  sec. 

llniii.»19«ec. 


Harvard 
2  min.,  29  sec. 
r>  min.,  31  sec. 
8  min.,  31  sec. 
llnin^SSflee. 


The  graduate  eights  rowed  a  half-mile 
rcce  over  the  upper  half-mile  of  tlir 
course.  Harvard  jumped  into  tlie  Ivnd 
and  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  length 
ahead  when  the  whole  Yale  eight  suddenly 
made  a  united  and  tremendous  spladi;  as 
soon  as  the  water  scrt-cn  was  <»ut  »»f  sight, 
numl>er  4  in  the  Yale  boat  held  up  a 
broken  oar.  Directly  after  the  accident 
happened,  Harvard  stopped  rowing,  then 
started  again,  and  finally  let  her  run.  Af- 
ter a  consultation  between  the  two  crews, 
•  launch  was  sent  to  the  Yale  quarters  for 
another  oar,  which  was  speedily  at  hand. 
Then  the  two  crews  started  agam.  Once 
more  Harvard  went  ahead,  and  on  this 
trial  kept  the  lead  to  the  finish.  The  time 
for  the  half-mile  was  taken  as  follows: 
Harvard,  2  min..  42  sec.;  Yale,  2  min., 
48  sec.  After  the  race  the  crews  rowed 
over  to  the  Harvard  quarters  for  a  little 
jollification;  then  they  cheered  each  other, 
and  the  Yale  eight  rowed  up-river  to  its 
own  quarters.  The  graduate  eights  were 
made  up  as  follows: 

Harvard.  Bow,  R.  F.  Ilerrick,  Jr..  16:  2, 
I.everelt  SaltonMall,  '14;  .3.  H.  A.  Murrav.  Jr., 
MS:  4.  E.  C.  Bacon.  '10;  5,  E.  W.  .Soiicv.  '16:  6. 
C.  L.  Batchelder,  Jr.,  '19;  7.  Wendell  Davis,  •:;i; 
Slrdcl^  R.  W.  Cutler,  11;  Coxswain,  E.  L.  Peir* 
ton.  *21. 

Yalr.— Bow,  P.  Allen.  '19;  2,  J.  J.  Schieffelin. 
•19:  .3.  .S.  Y.  Hord.  '21:  4.  J.  .'ilirl.Ion.  '16;  S, 
R.  Romeyn.  '12;  6.  C.  S.  Payson.  '21;  7,  C.  J. 
Coe,  'IS;  Stroke,  A.  Morse,  'IS;  Coxswain.  C. 
Pratt.  *12. 

LADD  CHOSEN  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  CREW 
Alexander  II.  Ladd,  '23.  of  Milton,  has  been 
chosen  captain  of  the  Harvard  crew  for  next 

yenr;  he  was  clrrtrd  at  tlif  dinnrr  whirh  the 
members  of  this  year's  crew  had  at  the  quarters 
in  Gales  Feny  immediately  after  last  week's 

rar*-. 

Ladd  was  on  his  freshman  crew  and  last 
year  was  on  the  university  crew.  This  year  he 
rowed  4  on  the  second  crew. 


HARVARD  CLUB  OF  MINNESOTA 

Members  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota 
who  were  unable  to  go  to  the  Asaodated  Harvard 

Clubs  mprtinp  in  Boston  held  a  meeting  at 
Rochester,  Minn„  Saturday  evening,  June  17. 
Professor  W.  B.  Cannon  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  was  guest  of  honor  and  spoke  of  the 
more  recent  developments  in  medical  education 
at  the  University.  Announcement  was  made  of 
the  award  of  a  scholarship  of  $200  !»v  t!if  club 
to  Fred  S.  Tuppcr  of  Minneapolis,  vshu  will  en- 
ter the  College  as  a  freshman  next  fall. 

Those  present  were:  Minnrajiolis;  I  i-f"  BrooJc* 
Byard,  '05,  Herbert  L.  Wliiion.  01,  D.  W.  Fish- 
er, *13,  Richard  M.  Hersey,  15,  C.  B.  Chrisman, 
16.  Harold  Rypins.  .M.l).  '19. 

St.  Paul:  Edward  B.  Young,  "85,  William  C. 
Koch,  '13,  Winthrop  W.  Case.  '19. 

Rorlifster:  Walter  M  Roothby,  '02.  Reginald 
Fitz,  "06.  Carl  A.  H-cihlom.  '11.  .Samuel  F. 
Haines,  '15,  H.  H.  Crawford,  '16.  George  H. 
Jaclcsoa,  Jr..  Med.  '12-17,  John  P.  Bowler,  MJ>. 
19. 

Rttshford:  E.  S.  Habberstad,  K.BJL,  *17. 

HARVARD  CLUB  OF  NORTH  CHINA 

The  Harvard  Oub  of  North  China  has  some 
thirty  members,  most  of  them  living  in  Peking 
and  HenMin.  Among  them  are  snch  imminent 
Chinese  as  the  Director  of  the  Army  Medical 

College,  Dr.  S.  H.  Chuan,  a  recent  vice-minister 
of  finance,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Inapee- 
torate  General  of  Salt  Revenue,  and  several  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  Peking.  Among  the 
American  members  also  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  is  well  represented  by  a  group  of  gradn> 
ates  mainly  on  the  staff  of  the  Peking  Union 
Medical  College. 

FIELD  ARTILLERY  CAMP 

The  Field  Artillery  Units  at  Yale.  Prini-ctun. 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  Harvard  will 
be  represented  during  the  summer  at  the  R.  O. 

T.  C  Camp  at  Edgewood.  Md.  The  oours.e  of 
instruction  will  last  five  weeks.  Instruction  will 
be  given  in  pistol  practice,  dismounted  and 
mounted  ririll,  ranpe  firinp.  and  motor  vehicle 
work.  Major  Parker  of  the  Harvard  Unit  will 
be  camp  executive,  and  Captain  Alcott  and  Cap- 
tain Perrv'.  who  h.i<«  recently  luv-n  assigned  lo 
the  Harvard  Unit,  will  he  instructors. 

1922^  REGISTER  BOARD 

The  .Student  Council  ha"'  ratified  t!ie  following 
appointments  for  the  1922-23  Register:  Business 
Manager,  J.  R.  Flatber,  'ES,  of  Lowell;  advertis- 
ing manager.  Joseph  Reckford.  "24,  of  New  York 
City;  managing  editor,  John  McKittrick,  '24,  of 
St.  Louis;  assistant  managing  editor,  G. .  W. 
Thomas,  *24,  of  Willimantie,  Conn. 
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Yale  Wins  the  Baseball  Series 


YALE  defeated  Harvard  in  the  base* 
hall  sf^rifs  this  year.  Three  games 
were  played,  of  which  Y'ale  took  two. 
The  scores  were — At  New  Haven,  June  22: 
Yale,  7;  Harvard,  3.  On  Soldiers  Field, 
Jutie  21:  Harvard.  8:  Yale.  7.  On  the 
Polo  Grounds,  New  York  City,  June  26: 
Yale,  5;  Hai^'ard,  0. 

The  excessive  rains  which  prevailed  in 
New  El^land  during  the  Commencement 
season  disarranged  the  baseball  schedule. 
Harvard  went  to  New  Haven  to  play  on 
June  20,  but  a  persistent  down^pour  made 
it  impossible  to  have  the  game.  Then  both 
teams  journeyed  to  Cambridge,  expecting 
to  play  on  Soldiers  Field  on  June  21,  but 
the  rain  continued  and  that  game  also  was 
postponed.  The  rival  nines  next  hurried 
back  to  New  Haven  where  the  first  game 
of  the  series  was  played  on  Thursday, 
June  22;  the  remaining  two  contests  took 
place  on  the  following  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day, respectively.  The^i-  delaNs  disap* 
pointed  many  graduates  who  had  gone  to 
New  Haven  or  Cambridge  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  the  games  but  could  not  remain  for 
the  postponed  contests.  Large  crowds, 
,  however,  saw  all  of  the  matches. 

The  New  Haven  game  was  almost  a 
walk-over  for  Yale.  In  the  second  inning, 
Gherke,  the  Harvard  pitcher,  gave  two- 
bases  on  balls  and  hit  a  batter:  meanwhile 
the  Yale  men  made  six  hits  and  a  sacrifice. 
That  inning  decided  the  game.  Harvard 
made  twelve  hits  off  Chittenden,  the  Yale 
pitcher,  while  Yale  mmie  only  three  hits 
after  the  second  inning,  at  the  end  of 
which  Kussell  succeeded  Gherke,  but  the 
combinations  of  hits  and  errors  in  that 
one  inning  gave  Yale  a  safe  lead. 

The  game  on  Soldiers  Field  was  most 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
neutral  spectator,  but  not  very  encourag- 
ing to  die  Harvard  supporters.  The  nine 
gave  what  seemed  like  unmistakable  evi* 


dence  that  it  had  "gone  stale**;  the  men  hit 
well  enough,  but  their  errors  in  the  field — 
chiefly  errors  of  judgment  which  cannot  be 
recorded  on  the  score  card  but  are  quite  as 
costly  as,  and  sometimea  more  expensive 
than,  <Nrdinary  misplays — almost  lost  dw 
game  two  or  tree  times.  .\s  the  score 
show  s,  it  was  a  free-hitting  game.  More  than 

At  N«w  Havm. 


Yai.f. 

r. 

bJi.  t.b.  p.o. 

4 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

O'Hiarn  lb. 

S 

1 

2 

2 

14 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Aldrich,  SA 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

0 

\^'arn"n.  3b. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Eddy,  r.f. 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

I 

Kelkr,  2b. 

S 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Mallor).  c. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Chiltendf'n,  p. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

2 

Total, 

32 

7 

9 

10 

27 

19 

3 

Harvard 

•.b. 

r. 

b.h. 

t.b. 

a. 

e. 

Lincoln.  3b. 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Gordon,  r.f. 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

U 

0 

Conlon. 

5 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

OwfM.  lb. 

4 

1 

o 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Ji-iikinH.  2b. 

,3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Hallock.  cJ. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Janin.  r.f. 

4 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Murphy,  c. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Gehrke.  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0. 

Russell,  p. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0' 

tThayer 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 

37 

3 

12 

16 

24 

9 

2 

Innings, 

123456789 

Yale. 

0 

7000000  - 

—  i 

Hanani. 

0 

10  0  0 

1  0 

0  1 

3 

Twii.ba>c  hits,  Aliltii  li.  Gordon,  Conlon.  Three- 
basM*  hit.  Gordon.  Saorifice  hit,  Crane.  Stolen 
bases,  Hallock,  Eddy  2.  Crane,  O'Heam.  First 
ba<M*  on  error,  Yale.  Left  on  bases.  Harvard 
10.  Yali-  7.  Mils,  off  Gehrke,  5  in  1  2-3  innings: 
otF  Kusaell,  4  in  6  1*3  innings.  Bate  on  balls, 
by  Gehrke,  2;  by  Ruiidl,  2;  by  ChhtendeB,  2. 
Struck  out.  bv  Ruasdl,  3:  by  Chittenden,  1.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball,  bjr  Gdiike,  MaUoty. 

fBatted  for  Runell  in.  ninth. 
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once  when  one  team  or  the  othar  appeared 
to  be  reasonably  certain  of  vktory,  a  rally 

by  the  other  side  wholly  changed  the  at- 
ptt  t  of  things.  In  the  fifth  inninp,  for 
example,  the  Harvard  hatters  pounded  in 
five  runs,  which  nade  the  score  6  to  3  in 
favor  of  the  home  team,  but  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventh  Kddv  niarh-  a  home  run 
when  two  other  Yale  men  were  on  the 
bases,  and  thus  tied  the  score.  In  the  last 
half  of  die  seventh  Harvard  made  another 
run  and  it  proved  to  be  the  deciding  one. 
Yale  halted  Goode  hard;  Warren  and  Al- 
drich,  as  well  as  Eddy,  made  home  runa, 

On  SeldUn  FkUL 

Hm<\  viti) 


«.b. 

T, 

b.h. 

t.b. 

put. 

a. 

e. 

Lincoln,  Sb. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

(iorilon.  r.f. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Conlon,  «A 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Owen,  lb. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Jenkins.  2b. 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Hallock,  c.f. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Janln,  li. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Thayer,  l.f. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

J.  Murphy,  c 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1 

u 

Goode,  p. 

4 

1 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Total, 

33 

8 

12 

18 

27 

11 

2 

YAtE 

a.b. 

r. 

b.h. 

t.b. 

P.O. 

a. 

e. 

Crane,  l.f. 

.S 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

O'Heam,  lb. 

5 

1 

3 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0..fl.  r.f. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Aldrich.  s.s. 

4 

2 

2 

.S 

2 

1 

1 

Warren,  3b. 

5 

1 

I 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Eddy,  r.f. 

5 

1 

-3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Kelley,  2b. 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Mallor>-,  c. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Wight,  p. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

dUttenden,  p. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Tola], 

39 

7 

13 

24 

24 

9 

1 

Innings, 

1 

234. ^6789 

Harvard, 

0 

10  0.^ 

1  1 

0  —8 

Yale. 

n 

0  2 

0  1 

13  0  0 

-7 

Two-bas<'  hits. 

,  J. 

ihy. 

(  .OKllc. 

Tliree-b) 

hit!*,  Jenkins.  Kelley.  J.  Murphy.  Home  run*. 
Warren.  Aldrich,  Eddy.  Sacrifice  hits,  Oed,  Lin- 
coln, Jenkins.  Sacrifice  flies,  Hallock,  Chitten- 
den. Stoirn  bases.  Mallory.  Crane,  Owen,  Cor 
don,  Conlon.  First  base  on  error,  Yale.  Left 
on  base*.  Harrard,  7;  Yale.  8.  Hits,  off  Wight, 
7  in  1  13  inniiiK'^:  off  Chittenden.  5  in  3  2-3 
inning*.  Base  on  balls,  by  Goode,  1;  bjr  Wight, 
2.  Stniek  out,  by  Goode,  3;  hy  Wi^tt  2. 


and  Kelley  put  in  a  three>bagger.  Har- 
vard's extra  hits  consisted  of  doubles  by 

Murphy  and  Goode,  and  triples  by  Murphy 
and  Jenkins.  Wight  was  the  Yale  pitcher 
during  the  first  half  of  the  game,  but  in 
the  fifth  he  retired  in  favor  of  Chittenden, 
who,  although  more  experienced  than 
Wight,  was  no  more  efTeetive.  Goode  went 
through  the  whole  game  for  Harvard;  Yale 
had  at  least  one  runner  on  base  in  every 
inning,  and  the  Harvard  pitcher  had  other 
trouble?  of  various  kinds,  but  he  managed 
to  land  his  team  ahead. 

Most  people  who  saw  the  game  on  Sol- 


At  Nmt  York 

YAi.r_ 


a.b. 

r. 

bJu  tJ>. 

PdO. 

a. 

e. 

Crane,  l.f. 

5 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

O'Heam.  lb. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

0 

I>esibour,  ci. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Aldrieh,  «a 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

0 

Warren,  3b. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Eddy,  r.f. 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Kelley.  2b. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Mallnry.  c. 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

( lliillciuli'n,  p. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Totals, 

34 

5 

9 

12 

27 

14 

1 

Harvard. 

a.b. 

T. 

b.h. 

t.b. 

PA 

a. 

e. 

1  inculii.  ,3b. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Lee,  r.f. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gordon,  r.f.,  Lf. 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Conlon,  s.s. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Owen.  lb. 

3 

0 

3 

3 

B 

2 

0 

Jenkins.  2b. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

Hallock,  c.f. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Janin.  l.f. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tlia\>  r,  rJ, 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Murphy,  c. 

4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

Goode,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

RvMell,  p. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Totals, 

33 

0 

9 

9 

27 

14 

4 

Innings, 

1  2 

:\ 

6 

7  8 

9 

Yale, 

0  1 

4 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

-.5 

Two-base  hits — Crane,  Mallory,  Eddv.  Sac- 
rifice hit — O'Heam.  Stolon  bases-  (i  II  miii, 
Kd<ly.  First  ba<w  on  errors — Yale,  2.  Left  on 
bases — Yale,  8:  Harvard,  8.  Hits — off  Goode,  4 
in  2  1  .3  innint^s;  off  Russell,  5  in  6  2-3  innings. 
Bases  on  bails — by  Goode.  3;  by  Chittenden,  2; 
by  Russell,  1.  Struck  out— by  Russell.  3:  by 
Chittenden,  1.  Double  plays  Aldrich  and  War- 
ren; Chittenden,  O'Heam  and  Mallory;  Jenkins 
and  Owen.  WHd  pitch,  Chitienden. 
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diers  Field  came  to  the  conclusioB  that 

Yale  would  win  the  deciding  match,  and 
that  exportation  was  realized.  Harvard 
was  outplayed  in  every  particular.  Yale 
made  a  ran  in  tlie  aecmid  imiing.  In  die 
third  inning  Jan  in  mufTed  a  fly.  Goode 
gave  two  Ikisos  on  balls,  and  Yale  mado  a 
couple  of  hits,  with  the  result  that  the  New 
Haven  team  scored  four  runs  before  the 
inning  ended.  Goode,  who  had  been  inef* 
fectivp  from  the  start,  then  gave  way  to 
Rusj^ell.  who  pitrhed  well  diirinf'  the  rest 
of  the  game.  Unfortunately  in  tliat  game, 
as  well  as  the  one  at  New  Haven,  the 
change  in  pitchers  was  not  made  until  the 
match  had  heen  lost.  Harvard  two  or  three 
times  had  men  on  bases  with  no  one  out, 
but  coald  not  send  a  run  across  the  plate. 
Tlie  Yale  men.  Captain  Aldrich  in  |Mrticu- 
lar,  fielded  superbly. 

THE  TRACK  TEAM 
William  J.  Bingham*  *16,  has  derided  to 
remain  at  Harvard  another  year  as  di- 

rertor  of  track  athletics  and  assistant 
graduate  treasurer  of  the  Harvard  Athletic 
Association.  Edward  L.  Parrell  will  con* 
tinue  also  as  Bingham's  assistant  with 
•^pf't  iril  charpp  nf  the  field  events.  Bing- 
liani  Iteraine  director  of  track  alliletics  at 
Harvard  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  He  was 
persuaded  to  remain  a  aec<md  year,  but 
after  the  Yale  dual  meet  this  year  he  pro- 
posed to  return  to  business  pursuits.  Last 
week  at  the  request  of  the  track  advisory 
board  he  agreed  to  remain  another  year. 

Durinp  the  two  years  of  lus  directorship 
\hf  Harvard  track  team  has  been  more 
spirited  than  it  has  been  for  many  sea- 
sons. Tlie  1921  team  won  second  place 
in  the  intercollegiate  meet,  defeated 
Princeton  in  a  dual  meet,  hut  lost  the 
Yale  meel.  Most  of  the  track  and  field 
men  who  made  possible  that  record  last 
year  graduated  with  the  daaa  of  1921,  and 
the  track  material  for  the  season  of  1922 
was  by  no  means  as  promising.  Prince- 
Ion  won  the  dual  meet  with  Harvard  this 
season.  The  Yale  team  was  defeated  by 
Harvard,  and  Harvard  was  sixth  in  the 
intercollegiate  meet. 


The  prospects  for  next  year  are  encour- 
aging to  diose  who  hope  to  see  Harvard 

track  teams  on  a  par  with  the  recent  Har- 
vard football  and  baseball  teams.  Burke, 
the  captain  for  next  year,  is  a  good  miler 
and  half-miler.  In  the  Yale  dual  meet 
tliis  vfMr  fie  set  a  new  Yale-Harvard  dual 
meet  record  in  the  mile  run,  and  later  in 
the  afternoon  won  also  the  half-mile  run. 
Hauers,  who  todc  second  place  in  both 
hurdles  events  in  the  Yale  meet,  and  won 
the  biiib  hurdles  in  the  intercollegiates.  is 
eligible  again  next  year.  J.  £.  Merrill,  a 
fairly  good  quarter-mil^,  will  be  a  junior 
next  year.  Miller,  who  took  third  place 
in  tlie  discus-throw  in  the  interc<il!e:ziate 
meet,  is  a  junior,  and  Carpenter,  who  was 
second  in  diat  event  in  the  Yale  dual  meet, 
is  a  sophomore.  Among  the  others  who 
will  be  in  College  again  next  vear  are 
Greeiii(l<:e  in  the  javclin-throw,  Marshall 
who  placed  third  in  the  hammer-throw  in 
the  Yale  meet,  Davis  and  Reidy  in  the 
pole-vault,  Gerould  and  Murray  in  the 
high-jump.  Jenkins  who  has  done  well  in 
the  broad- jump  this  season  when  he  could 
spare  the  time  from  the  basdmll  team  on 
which  he  is  second-baseman,  Thayer  in  the 
hurdles,  and  Chase  .in  the  dashes.  Coach 
Bingham  will  have  more  experienced  ma- 
terial with  which  to  begin  the  season  than 
he  had  when  College  opened  last  Sep- 
tember. 

OWEN  ELECTED  BASEBALL  CAPTAIN 
George  Owen,  Jr.,  of  Newton,  bas  been  elected 
captain  nf  the  Hamrd  basdMll  team  for  tlic 
season  of  1923.  Owen  U  retarded  as  one  of  tfi*" 
grraiest  alMetca  Harvard  haa  ever  had.  He  has 
playetf  two  years  on  the  nine,  the  eleven,  and 
the  hockey  team,  and  next  year  will  be  both 
baseball  and  hockey  eapiain. 

FIELD  SERVICE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Ajacrican  Field  Servioe  FeUowahip  for 

study  in  a  French  university  which  was  awarded 
last  year  to  Malcolm  Cowley,  '19,  has  been  re- 
newed for  a  second  year  of  Madf  abroad.  Cow* 
ley  is  a  student  in  Romance  laacuages.  and 
studied  last  year  at  the  Univcmily  of  Moot* 
pellier.  Another  American  Field  5?er\ice  Fd- 
lowahip  haa  been  awarded  to  Janua  A.  Evana, 
B.S.  (Univ.  of  Wis.),  MJ>.  (Hsmid)  '20.  Em 
will  continue  bis  medtcal  education  in  Fiaaoa. 
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PROFESSOR  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Ghatrman 
of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Lanpuapps  at  Harvard,  and  Exchange 
Professor  to  France  this  year,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
at  a  special  ceremony  of  the  University  of 
Toulouse  on  Tuesday,  March  21.  The 
following  account  of  that  ceremony  is 
Ifinalated  from  Le  Telegramme  of  Toul- 
ouse: 

The  UniTeraity  held  exercises  on  Tuesday  for 
the  reception  of  the  American  Frofesivor  J.  D.  M. 
Ford  as  Doctor  **honoris  causa"  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toiilnn-y.  ^f  Forti,  Profesnor  and  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Ueparlnunt  of  Romance  Languaji<«, 
at  Harvard  Univer^^ity,  is  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent masters  of  Romance  Literatures  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  at  this  time  our  guest,  as 
is  also  his  colleague  at  Harvard,  Professor  A.  E 
Kennelly,  who  has  alio  been  appointed  Doctor 
'^honoris  causa"  of  the  University  of  Tonkrase 
and  who  will  receive  it«  diploma  as  soon  as  the^ 
appnrval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
haalteen  sent 

The  presentation  nf  the  Doctor's  diploma  t'> 
Professor  Ford  was  the  object  of  a  very  impres- 
sive and  most  imposing  university  ceremony,  soeh 
as  our  rity  has  had  only  at  tViP  time  of  the  recent 
reception  of  an  illustrious  .Spanish  scholar.  The 
reception  took  place  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  on  Saint'Michel  Parkway  at  half 
past  two.  In  the  hall  were  the  delegates  of  the 
Prefect,  the  General,  and  the  .Archbishop,  M.  Bel- 
nd,  connected  with  the  public  instruction.  At* 
tomey  General  Tortat,  Judge  Piganiol,  Countel- 
lor  De/es.  M.  Sijjnorel,  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Laws,  M.  Begouen,  de  P Academic  des  Jeux- 
FUmax,  Abb£  Aoriol,  presiiknt  of  the  Archae- 
ological .Society.  numiTdUi;  members  of  learned 
societies,  M.  Benoist,  director  of  the  Veterinary 
School,  M.  Privat,  president  of  the  Court  of  Gnn- 
merce,  students  of  the  I'niversity,  and  an  appre- 
ciative audience  of  Toulousians  who  added  their 
chana  t»  the  impresshreness  of  this  aeademie 


ceremony. 

On  the  official  platform,  under  LabordeV  mag- 
nificent fresco,  representing  "Science  and  Truth." 
the  delegation  of  professors  sat  in  siU(  r«bes  of 
red,  yellow,  violet,  or  garnet  according  to  the 
Faculties.  Dean  Sabatier  presided,  having  at  lii< 
side  the  newly-appointed  Doctor  Ford,  in  a  black 
robe  of  broaddoth  and  vdvet,  cat  with  a  ooOar 


and  a  garnet  hood  which,  with  the  iht  hat.  Is 

the  costume  of  English  and  American  profes- 
sors; M.  Kennelly  in  civilian  attire;  Dean*  Guy, 
.\belous,  and  Hauriou;  Profes.sor  Jeanroy  of 
Paris;  M.  Jean  Amade  of  Montpcllicr,  Dean  Ri- 
vals of  Aix-Marseille,  Inspector  Gazelles  of  the 
Aeadeaqr;  M.  J.  Anglade,  the  eminent  romance 
language  scholar  of  Toulouse;  -Profeaaors  Cal- 
mettes,  Moquin-Tandon,  Dnmeril,  Tlwaveiiei, 
Camichel,  Dunbach,  Lecrivain,  Garipuy,  Mestre, 
Baylac,  I>eclareuil,  Roy,  Magnol,  etc. 

The  ceiemony  began  with  "La  Marsrinaiae'* 
ami  ".'\merica,"  rendered  by  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  Conservatory,  under  the  expert 
tesdeiship  of  M.  I^unc,  bolder  of  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  during  which  the  audience  w.is  standing. 

Dean  Guy  then  saluted  the  newly  app<)inted 
Doctor,  who  was  at  Paris,  a  student  of  the 
French  masters:  Gaston  Paris,  Paul  Meyer,  jean- 
roy. and  Morel-Fatio,  who  has  always  remained  a 
faithful  adherent  to  Frenrh  culture,  and  whose 
teaching  at  Harvard  and  worl(S  on  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Romance  Literature  are  wdl  knovm  in 
.\merica  and  Europf  And  tin-  Di  an,  reoallitip 
the  assistance  given  by  America  to  France,  paid 
a  trihttte  to  Harvard  of  which  heliad  been  the 
guest  and  her  eminent  Professors  Ford  and  Ken- 
nelly. Then  the  students  of  the  Conservatory 
played  the  delicate  music  of  Rameau. 

M.  Jeanroy.  '>f  the  .Sorbonne,  predecessor  of  M. 
Anglade  at  Toulouse,  said  that  tlie  chansons  de 
gestes  and  our  knightly  tconbadottrs  are  the 
source  of  all  Southern  European  literatures,  and 
brought  to  the  newiy-appointed  Doctor,  and  to 
the  University  of  Toulouse,  the  greetings  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  "La  Chanson  Pastorale," 
words  by  Ronsard,  music  by  Kunc,  was  thm 
played  and  .sung. 

Professor  Jean  Amade  said  that  our  Romance 
Literatare  is,  like  the  soil  «»f  Toulouse,  the  father- 
land  of  Clemenre-Isaure.  inspirer  of  idealism  and 
beauty,  and  he  saluted  Professor  Ford  as  well  as 
his  distinguished  colleague  in  the  name  of  the 

I  niversitv  of  Montp'-IIier. 

Then  Dean  iiivals,  of  the  A'lx  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ence, taking  the  place  of  M.  Zyromski  who  was 
unavoidably  prevented  from  coming,  brought  the 
greetings  of  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille,  and, 
having  been  himself  born  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  and  ardent 
eulogy  of  Tottlooae^  her  scholars,  her  songs,  her 
poets,  and  her  Mae  sky,  which  drew  great  ap- 
plause. 

Then  the  Karehe  4es  Rois**  from  1.'Arle- 
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rienn«.**  rants  to  an  old  Provencal  folk-MHig  tune, 

biou^'hf  a  puff  of  Provencal  air  into  our  Toul- 
ousian  atmosphere.  Finally  De^n  Sabalit-r  rulo- 
gised  MM.  Ford  and  Kennelly,  of  the  venerable 
and  illustrious  Harvard  I'nivcrsity ;  he  saluted 
the  university  youth  of  Am«-rica  who  died  in  the 
war  for  justice  and  liberty.  Ho  then  presented 
the  diploma  to  M.  Ford  and  pronounced  him  Doc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Toulouse  while  M.  Jean- 
roy  attached  to  his  shoulder  the  yellow  silk  hood, 
with  three  ermine  ban,  of  the  IXtctor  of  Letters. 

Then  M.  Ford  expressed  his  i>rofound  gratitnde 
in  f'xcrllcnt  Frciwli,  Mi-  paid  a  mapnifircnt  Irili- 
ute  to  the  Lniversity  of  Toulouse,  the  oldest  after 
that  of  Paris:  he  brought  the  greethigs  of  Har- 
vard whirh  has  had  and  enjoyed  the  presence  of 
Professor  Guy  and  Rector  Cavalier  and  he  told 
how  glad  the  American  universitiea  were  to  pre- 
fer the  brilliant  culture  of  France  to  the  Ger- 
man culture. 

All  these  mastera  of  Science  and  Letters  spoke, 
it  is  hardly  necesaary  to  say  with  as  much  elo- 
quence as  charm,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
them  and  applaud  them.  Then  M.  Kunc  had 
''La  Toulouaaine"  played,  whose  winged  strophes 
were  sung  ravishingly  by  Mile.  Bacalerie  of  the 
Conwrvalory.  The  local  hymn  nf  !a  Cite  Moun- 
dine,  which  was  heard  standing,  loosed  as  al- 
ways the  noat  vibrant  enthusiasm.  This  beaut- 
iful ceremony  will  be  remfmberrd  in  annals 
of  the  rejuvenated  I  niversity  of  Toulouse  and 
will  be  another  link  between  American  and 
French  thought.  Lc  Tclrpramme  joins  whole- 
heartedly in  thin  worth)  action  of  the  I  niver*ily 
and  addresses  its  most  cordial  congratulations  in 
the  two  eminent  American  professors.  Doctors  of 
Toulouse,  and  fervent  friends  of  France. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  A  QUESTION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bl  li.ETIN: 

May  I  combine  in  a  single  letter  for  the 
Bulletin  several  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Cliih* — and  one  qiic-tion? 

Through  all  that  was  said  and  heard  on 
the  rabject  of  restricthig  and  "sifting"  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  College,  it 
was  home  in  «ni  me  that  Harvard  has  liere 
a  great  opportunity  "to  speak  out '  more 
frankly  and  honestly  then  some  other  col- 
leges have  done,  basing  its  regulali«»  for 
applicants  upon  the  standards  of  American 
citizenship,  and  loyally  to  the  government 
and  Conistitution  of  the  United  States. 
Without  any  suggestion  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  might  not  such  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing admission  of  applicants  regulate  the 


**sifting**  process  and  answer  all  queitioiia 
— and  boddes  make  a  favorable  impre«aoD 

on  all  concerned? 

On  Friday,  at  that  important  meeting  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of 
asking  a  question  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege. I  should  like  now  in  a  spirit  of 
friendly  and  constructive  criticism  (for  no 
one  could  appreciate  more  than  I  do  the 
greatly  improved  conditions  in  the  College 
"since  my  day")  to  ask  whether  any  pro- 
gress has  heen  made  in  solving  that  diffi- 
cult problem  of  getting  the  undergraduates 
**up  and  tt  woik**  at  a  reasonable  hour  in 
the  morning?  llany  parents  (who  do  not 
enforce  this  at  alH  complain  of  these 
morning  habits  and  delinquencies,  and 
wish  some  influence  could  be  devised  to 
correct  the  situation.  Harvard  men  would 
of  course  object  to  a  return  to  "compul- 
sory Chapel,"  hut  cannot  something  be 
devised  to  bring  about  better  sleeping  and 
rising  conditions?  The  morning  Chapd, 
by  the  way,  is  a  great  opportunity  wasted 
at  Harvard.  A  fine  address,  by  Dr.  Fos- 
dick  of  New  York  (who  overflows  his  5th 
Avenue  chuveh  every  Sunday) ,  with  escd> 
lent  singing  by  a  choir  of  men's  voices  and 
liru*  f»rgan  music  tinder  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Davison — and  all  to  a  congregation  of 
some  fifty  students  and  a  half  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Faculty  seems  too  bad! 

The  other  thought  was  suggested  by  the 
ahsence  of  our  pratluate  students  who  are 
alumni  ui  other  colleges,  and  the  lack  of 
provision  for  those  now  in  the  Medical, 
Law.  or  Divinity  Schools.  By  going  "more 
than  half  way"  with  these  men.  and  giving 
them  "the  glad  hand,"  making  them  feel 
that  they  are  not  only  invited  iwt  that  tfaeir 
attendance  is  desired,  a  great  deal  of  criti> 
cisin  and  hostilitv  from  otlier  <i)l  leges 
might  he  disarmed. and  Harvard  might  be  a 
great  gainer  tlirough  such  friendship  and 
good  will.  Slmald  not  a  place  at  ell  pro> 
cessions  and  all  dinners  be  provided  for 
all  the  men  of  nil  our  graduate  depart- 
ments? Then,  if  there  could  be  added, 
some  day.  a  group  of  buildings  for  Ae  use 
of  our  graduates,  with  a  social  centre, 
might  not  the  impopularity  of  Harraid 
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among  other  colleges  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  Harvard  be  tlie  gainer  thereby? 

Another  impression,  shared  by  all,  was 
the  efficiency  of  the  various  committees  in 
providing  for  die  care,  comfort,  and  bap- 
piness  of  such  vast  crowds  of  Harvard  men. 
FktANOS  Call  Woodman,  *88. 

Beaton. 

RESPECT  FOR  LAW 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

College  men  in  general.  Harvard  men 
in  particular,  should  he.  and  fortunately 
u^^uaily.  I  believe,  are,  leaders  in  all  that 
stjuids  for  law  and  ord^.  In  most  cases, 
feeling  their  responsibility,  they  act  and 
tifparli  in  accordance  with  these  precepts. 
However,  it  is  easv  to  preach  obedience 
when  one  is  not  tempted;  it  is  more  diffi- 
call,  but  no  lesa  obligatory,  to  do  so  when 
one  must  sacrifice  one*s  comfort  or  one's 
desires.      The  man  who,  not  having  a 
watch,  a  motor-car,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, and  who,  to  procure  it,  takes  it 
from  another  is  no  more  guilty  of  break- 
ing the  law — ^is  no  more  an  enemy  of 
order — than  is  he  who,  desiring  a  drink, 
buys  it  from  a  *'boot-leggpr."    In  fact,  be- 
ing educated  and  consequently  more  fully 
aware  of  the  harm  that  his  example  is 
setting  (and  his  sphere  of  influence  is  con* 
?iderably  greater,  too)  his  acts  are  far 
more  reprehensible.  For.  however  one  may 
feel    about  the  18th  amendment,  it  is 
now  the  law,  and  as  such  should  be 
obeyed  by  all  respectors  of  law. 

To  all  who  have  been  to  class  reunions 
this  June,  the  purport  of  my  remarks  is 
oJ:>vious. 

P.  R.  WlTHINGTON,  12. 

Milton,  Mass. 

A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

Book  reviews  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
(jteriously,  but  apropos  of  your  review  of 
'"Tiae  Modern  Reader's  'Hamlet',"  which 
appeared  in  the  Ri  i.t.f.tin  of  June  IS.  I  am 
f II rr losing  excerpts  from  a  letter  to  the 
AntHoT  which  presents  just  the  opposite 
^«^(vpoint  from  that  of  your  reviewer  in 


the  present  instance.  The  Bulletin  re- 
viewer takes  the  proper  academic  attitude 
of  "Why  butcher  an  Elizabethan  tragedy 
to  make  a  modern  holiday?"  and  speaks 
of  **dre8sing  an  Elizabethan  poet  in  a 
three-piece  business  suit**  But  in  actual 
life  theory  and  practice  frequently  dis- 
count each  other.  The  letter  mentioned  is 
from  Clayton  R.  Bowen,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  MeMhrille,  Pa., 
Theological  School.  Of  "The  Modem 
Reader's  *Hamlet'"  (Badger,  1922)  he 
says: 

Anything  that  will  keep  Shakspcre  familiar  in 
this  age  of  confusion  and  stmge  gods  is  to  be 
greeted  with  a  cheer.  The  idea  is  a  fine  one  and 
ought  to  be  an  unmitigated  blessing  to  many  a 
youth  for  whom  the  verbal  dHBculties  of  the 
Elizabethan  text  are  ju»t  strong  enough  to  make 
the  difference  between  yielding  to  the  spell  of 
the  great  matter  and  giving  him  up  as  out  of 
date. 

The  preface  to  the  volume  states  that 

simplification  and  not  improvement  or 
substitution  is  its  aim.  It  is  frankly  a 
"handy  literal  translation"  for  busy  peo- 
ple. If  it  will  induce  a  few  more  to  take 
even  a  mild  interest  in  the  master  of  the 
apes,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Those 
already  inoculated  with  a  knowledge  of 
Shakspere  and  inspired  with  a  love  for 
his  work  of  course  need  take  no  interest  in 
the  experiment  of  modernizing  his  text. 

Thank  you  for  the  splendid  review,  but 
I  am  presenting  the  other  bide  of  the  case. 

Haven  McClure,  '15. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

RECENT  BOOKS  BY  HARVARD  MEN 

Sc.  *63-<)r>  Krncst  Wadsworth  I.onpfpllnw, 
**Raiidom  Memories,"  Houghton  Mifllin:  Anec- 
dotes of  old  times  and  oM  people  ia  Caaibridge, 
by  the  son  of  Henry  WadswOTth  Longfellow. 
Pp.  263.    Price.  |4. 

1)4 — Roger  Castle  Griffin,  Technical  Methods 
of  Analysis."  Mcf'.raw  Hill :  A  lian(II)o«ik  on 
methods  of  chemical  aiialysiis  which  iiave  been 
accepted  as  standards  in  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Laboratories  in  which  Mr.  Griffin  is  director  of 
the  Analytic  Department.    Pp.  666.    Price,  }6. 

*14 — Pitman  B.  Potter,  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  International  Orpanizatinn."  rentiiry: 
By  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  l^cience 
at  the  Univenity  of  Wiaconain. 
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*61 -The  honorary  ilcfir.f  of  1.1,0.  v>a<5  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
of  the  U.  S.  Svpreme  Couirt  by  Amherat  College 
at  its  rommcnccment  exercise*. 

'73 — William  F.  Cheney,  rector  emeritus  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Maiden,  is 
visiting  Spain  on  his  way  to  the  passion  play  at 
Oberammergau.  He  plans  to  retorn  home  the 
middle  of  August. 

Grad.  Hl'S^The  honorary  degree  of  L.H.D. 
was  conferred  upon  Endicott  Peabody,  SbT.D. 
I  Hon.)  '01.  by  N<  w  York  Tnivfrsity  at  the  re- 
cent Commencement  exercises  there. 

^BS — ^The  honotary  degree  of  A.M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Louis  A.  CoolidRC  hy  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege at  its  recent  Commencement  exerci8<"S. 

"83 — Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent  received 
the  degree  of  LH.D.  from  the  llniversity  of 
Michigan  at  its  recent  commencement  exercises. 

"85— The  honorary  degree  of  Sc.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Professor  Arthur  Gordon  Webster  of 
Clark  University  by  Princeton  University  at  ha 
Commencement  exercises. 

'Sd— Stephen  Chase,  accompanied  by  Ifra. 
Chase,  is  makiiif  a  short  viiit  in  Madrid.  They 
went  there  from  SwitMrland  vfaen  their  dilldreii 
are  at  school. 

TO — Wilbur  H.  Siebert.  A.M.  "90,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  tlie  .-Vssorialion  of  the  Grad- 
uates of  the  Central  High  Stliool  of  Columbus, 
O.  He  has  also  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
European  History  Section  of  the  Ohio  Education* 
at  Conference. 

"91 — R.  L.  O'Brien,  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
received  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  from  Dartmouth 
College  at  its  reeent  eonunenoement  eierelses. 

'')]  Tlic  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was  ron- 
ferrcd  upon  Kcv.  Charles  L.  Slattery  by  Trinity 
CoDege  at  its  reeent  Commencemrat  exercises. 

M.D.  'Ql— In  November,  1921.  Lewis  M.  Walker 
was  commissioned  surgeon  (reserve)  in  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  ap- 
pointed clinit  ;il  director  of  the  United  Stat'-s 
Veterans'  Hospital  No.  78.  North  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

'92— Howard  5.  Cans,  LL.B.  (New  York  Law 
School)  and  Bernard  Flexner,  attorneys  at 
law,  have  moved  their  oficea  to  1  Wall  St, 
New  York  City. 

"92 — ^Everett  J.  Lake.  Governor  of  Connecticut, 

received    the    honorurv    dr-pne    of    LL.D.  from 
Tkinlty  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  its  recent 
"Commencement  exercises. 
^93— The  honorary  d«grM  of  LUO.  was  con* 


ferre<l  upon  Murray  Bartlett.  President  of  Ho- 
bart  College,  by  Trinity  College  at  its  recent 
Commencement  cxercist-s. 

'94— Professor  Edward  B.  Hill  of  the  Music 
Department  at  Harvard  sailed,  June  14.  for 
Europe  where  he  will  join  Mrs.  Hill. 

'94-John  D.  Logan,  AM.  Pb.D.  "96.  has 
recently  publuhed  a  booklet  entitled  "Mar* 
jorie  Pickthall:  Her  Poetie  Genius  and  Art.  An 
Appreciation  and  an  Analysis  of  Aesthetic  Para* 
dox.**  Halifax.  Canada,  1922. 

•94— Caleb  R.  Stetson.  Grad.  (Gen.  TheoL 
Sem,  N.  Y.)  '98,  received  the  Iwnorary  degree 
of  S.T.D.  from  Cohmbia  Uidverrity  at  Its  re- 
cent commencement  exercises.  Stetson  is  rec- 
tor of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Washington.  D.  C. 

"95 — The  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  by  Yale 
University  at  its  recent  Commencement  ex- 
errises. 

*97-^  B.  Jareidini,  long  a  "lost"  member  of 
the  class,  is  managing  editor  of  dw  Sadta  Timet 
and  manager  of  the  Sudan  Printing  Fnm,  Khnr* 
toum,  Airica. 

'97—1.  Lovell  Little  has  been  elected  president 

of  the  Boston  Society  of  .\rchitect8. 

'97 — Rev.  Hany  E.  Safford,  of  Rangoon,  Bur- 
mah,  India,  is  now  at  120  Butler  St,  Lameoee, 

'99 — John  Ware  in  assi.siant  treasurer  of  tiie 
American  Reenforced  Paper  Co..  Attleboro,  MaaOi, 
He  is  living  at  262  Adams  St.,  Milton. 

'00— The  address  of  Henry  S.  Bowers  ia  30 
Pine  St ,  New  York  City. 

XO — Roger  C.  Hatch,  having  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  Registrar  and  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  tlie  University  School  in  Cleveland, 
and  having  spent  several  months  in  European 
travel,  has  returned  to  Boston  and  entered  boe- 

inea*  as  geniMal  manager  of  the  Colf-Clluh  Imv 
lator  Co..  207  South  St.  He  is  living  temporarily 
at  the  Charlesgate  Hotel,  Boston. 

'01 — Rev.  Samuel  S.  Drury.  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  received  the  degree  of  LL,.D.  from 
Princeton  Unfarefsity  at  ita  recent  commence- 
ment. 

X)3 — Albert  Hale  was  married,  June  19,  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Brookline  to  MIas  Mallei 
Stcdman.  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stedman, 
71. 

U-.  Chester  M.  Hartwell's  address  is  13S1 
Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*0S-^  son  was  bom.  May  31,  to  Cecil  Martin 
and  Mrs.  Martin. 
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iPS  Daniel  T.  O'Connell  was  married  at  S(. 
Antbooyli  Church,  Allatoti,  Maaa.,  June  21,  to 

Misa  Mar>'  E.  Moran.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connell 
will  live  in  Dorchester.  O'Connell  is  practising 
law  in  Boston. 

'05— James  F.  Pre«ton*8  addieM  ia  31)6  Ex- 
change Sl,  Portland.  Me. 

'05 — ^Alfred  C.  I{ri!>ii  nt's  address  is  in  care  of 
Porter  Robjcot  &  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

'05-Henr>-  W.  Sduurr**  nddwu  i»  107  Wall 
St.  New  York  City. 
t)6— J.  D.  Cameron  Bradley  hat  been  elected 

a  member  of  the  pxeriitive  committee  itf  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association  for  a  term,  of 
three  years. 

'06  Hamilton  Gibson's  address  i««  now  T^'a^s'i- 
ington.  Conn.  Gibson  has  born  since  1907  in 
the  Bevkabire  School  at  Sheffield.  Mass.,  but  he 
now  beoomes  headmaster  of  the  Gunnery  School 
at  Washington.  Conn.  This  school  was  founded 
ill  IR.'iO  hy  Frederic  W.  Giinn. 

'06 — ^The  addreaa  of  Robert  W.  Skinner,  Jr.,  is 
North  Wales.  Pa. 

"Of)  Hiimplirey  .Sullivan's  addrcs*  is  American 
Legion  National  Headquarters,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LL.B.  'OS — The  engagement  of  Norman  C. 
Hull.  A.B.  (Valr>  '03.  to  Miss  Katharine  Van 
Baarle  Liecty  of  Brookline  is  announced.  Hull 
Is  practising  law  in  Pittsfield. 

'O? — Arthur  M.  Tarr  wa«  married  a!  C,If)tiffs- 
ter  recently  to  Miss  Helen  P.  Stickncy.  Tarr  is 
organist  of  St.  John's  Cborcb,  Gloucesier,  and  is 
practising  law  in  .Salem. 

'03 — daughter,  Sarah  Wellingt  »n  James,  was 
horn.  N.i\.  mher  11,  1921,  to  Frank  T.  Jamea  and 
Marion  A.  (Niles)  James,  (Smith)  '07. 

*I0— A.  Stanton  Bumham*s  home  address  is 
Bmx  292.  Me.lfiel.l.  Ma-s.  He  is  wilh  Patler<^on, 
Tecle,  &  Dennis,  public  accountants,  Boston. 

*10— George  M.  Hawea,  Associate  Profesnor  of 
Secretarial  Stiidie-;  at  Carnegie  TnMitute  of  T«  rl; 
nology,  has  resigned  to  become  an  instructor  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

'10 — A  Hon,  (irepnrv  Henderson,  was  horn. 
June  13,  1922.  to  Robert  G.  Henderwm  and  I.urv 
(Gregory)  Henderson. 

'10— The  address  of  Willard  T.  S.  Jones  is  Box 
lOS,  Waverly.  O. 

'10 — Joseph  H.  Powers  was  married  at  Faneuil. 
Maaa,  June  22,  to  Miss  Clara  Morse  Burdick, 
•  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ahra  L.  Burdiek. 

'IJ  Edward  .\.  Allen  has  moved  from  P'reaqne 
lale,  Me.,  to  110  Sute  St.,  Boston,  Maaa.,  where 
be  ia  witb  tbe  Bonelli-Adame  Co.,  real  estate 
brokers. 

'11 — A  daughter,  Eleanor  Louise  Barber,  was 
bom.  May  20,  to  Walter  H.  Barber  and  Ella 

Louise  (Skinner)  Barber. 

'11— Harold  Bush-Brown's  address  is  1729  C 
St.,  Waabington.  D.  C. 


'11 — Calvin  D.  Crawford,  manager  of  The 
Pines,  has  opened  the  hotel  and  the  Pine  Tree 
Tea  House,  at  Cotuit,  Mass.,  for  the  season.  Hia 
winter  addreiss  remains  Watertown,  Mass, 

'11 — Lionel  E.  Drew  is  with  G.  Amainck  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  treasurer  of  Quezada 
y  Cia„  Inc.,  in  Guatemala  Qty.  Quezada  y  Cia., 
Inc..  are  in  the  coffee  business. 

'11— Erwin  B.  Uallett's  addreaa  ia  33  Burnet 
St,  Maplewood,  N.  I. 

'11 — \  son,  William  Richards  Kittredge,  2d, 
was  born,  June  9,  to  Cbeaaman  Kittiedge  and 
Dorothy  (Gifford)  Khlredge. 

"11 — The  address  of  Seward  C.  Simons  is  179 
W.  Washington  St  ,  Room  1004,  Chicago,  111. 

'11— Lawrington  E.  Stover*a  addreaa  ia  8 
Temple  Court,  Salem,  Mass. 

'12— William  H.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant adminiatrator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hoa- 
piul,  ia  noe^president  and  purchaaiag  agent  of 
the  Tennessee  Eastern  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
Carolina  Engineering  Construction  Co..  which 
are  under  the  management  of  Warner,  Tucker 
ft  Co.,  SO  Slate  St.,  Beaton. 

'12    Israel    Berni^tein,   Law   'LS,    wa<*  married. 

June  2.S,  to  .Miss  itebecca  Thurman  of  Dorches- 
ter.   Bematein  ia  practishig  law  in  Portland, 

Me. 

'12— The  address  of  Randall  Clifford,  M.D.  '17. 
is  21.')  Warren  St.,  Brookline.  Mass. 

'12  The  engagement  of  Henry  Holt.  .Ir.,  of 
.New  York  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dwight  Cabot, 
dauglit< !  u{  Mr.  and  Mra.  T.  Handasyd  Cabot  of 
Boston,  has  been  announced. 

'12— The  address  of  Joseph  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  is 
410  Finance  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

'12— Herbert  N.  Witt's  address  is  218  Sharon 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Law  '12  1.^  (!liarlrs  F.  MacGill.  Jr..  was  mar- 
ried, June  29,  at  Newton,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Helen 
Fay  Jeweit,  daogliter  of  Mr.  ami  Mta.  Gootge 
F.  Jewell.  MacGill  if  trust  oflSoer  of  tlw  Maaaa- 

chusetts  Trust  (^o.,  Boston. 

'1.3— Thomas  E.  Alcorn'*  addrees  ia  44  Nor- 
mandie  Place.  Cranford.  N.  J. 

♦13— Alfred  C.  Kedfield,  Ph.D.  '17,  was  mar- 
ried at  Bo>ii<>n.  June  7.  to  Mi--  M  ntlia  Putnam. 
Redfield  is  Assistant  Profeaaor  of  Physiology  at 
tbe  Harvard  Medical  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Red- 
field  will  spend  the  summer  at  Woods  Hole. 

'13-^oward  F.  Root,  M.D.  19,  baa  recently 
been  appointed  Associate  in  Medicine  at  the 

Peter  Bent  Rrigham  Hospital.  Boston.  Mass. 

'14— The  engagement  of  Kelscy  G.  Reed  to 
Miaa  Louise  Whitney,  (RadelHFe)  *14,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Whitney  of  Leiing- 
ton,  Mass..  has  been  announced. 

14— Harold  St.  John,  who  is  Assistant  Pro* 
fessor  of  Botany  in  Washington  State  College, 
was  married  at  the  First  Parish  Church,  Brook- 
line,  Maaan  Jtnie  24,  to  Miaa  Elliabeth  Chandler 
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of   Brookline.     Professor   and  Mn.  St.  Jobn 
will  live  in  Pullman,  Wash. 
14— A  dtogbter,  Jean  Tliayer,  was  born  at 

Smgapore.  Straits  Si^itlements.  February  28, 
1922,  to  Philip  W.  Thayer.  LL.B.  '17,  and  Mir- 
iam (Newell)  Thayvr. 

LL.B.  '14 — The  engagement  of  Havens  Grant, 
A.B.  <Ya!e^  '11,  of  Scars<lale,  N.  Y„  to  Miss 
Carolyn  Hall,  daughter  of  Mr.  an<l  MlB.  Henry 
Peirce  Hall  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  announced. 

*1S— The  engagement  of  John  E.  McCauIey 
to  Mim  Beatrice  M.  McNally,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  J.  McNally,  i»  announced.  McCaulejr 
is  in  the  antomobile  bnwneas. 

'1.^  Irving  P(Tr>-  was  mailied  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  June  21.  to  Mils  Esther  Hill 
Lancaster,  daaghter  «f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ClarBnce 

Fuprni-  I  anrn^trr    if  Rrookline.    Mr.  and  Mn. 
Perr>  will  live  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
'l^Wyman  R.  Miller  is  tiessoier  of  Baker 

&  MilltT.  Inc..  insurance,  with  offices  at  55  Lib* 
erty  .S..  Nru  York  City. 

'16 — Ki  nnctli  B,  Murdmk.  Assistant  Dean  of 
Han-ard  College,  was  married  at  Willsborough. 
N.  Y..  June  24.  to  Miss  Laurette  E,  Potts.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Munlixk  will  spend  the  summer  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

•16 — R.  W.  Nelson  is  manager  of  the  bond 
department  of  Jiidd  &  Co..  investments,  ".SO 
Main  .St„  Hartford,  CJonn.  His  home  address 
is  113  Washhgton  Circle,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

'16— Phillip*  H.  Raymond  is  an  auditor  with 
the  Income  Tax  I  nit  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington.  !)  C.    His  present  addreia  is  25 
Westover  .St..  Clarendon,  \  a.    His  permanent  ad 
dress  remains  7  Creslwood  Park,  Boston  21.  Mass. 

'17  Tlif  inpagement  of  Henry  M.  Bliss  to 
Miss  Miriam  I^d<l.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  H.  I^dd  of  Milton,  has  iut-n  an- 
noiKK  cil. 

17— UoUa  D.  Campbell,  LL.B.  '20,  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  First  Natlmial  Bank  Building, 
Rooms  609  610.  Huntington,  W.  Va^  for  the 
practice  of  law. 

*17 — G.  Colket  Caner  ssiled  on  Jane  13  for 
England  to  play  in  the  British  lawn  tennis  cham* 
pionship  matches  at  Wimbledon. 

17  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  was  married  at 
Trinity  Church.  B<iston.  June  14,  to  Miss  Ali- 
son Jones.  'Vassar)  '21,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Jones. 

'17 — Herbert  B.  Courteen's  address  is  1572 
Prosoect  .4ve..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'17— Robert  Ginsburgh,  captain.  Field  Artil- 
lery,  l).  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Camp  Knox,  Ky., 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  history  from  the 
University  of  Louisville.  June  8. 

*17 — Frederick  G.  Guild,  who  has  been  leach- 
ing  school  in  Maine,  has  resigned  his  poaitiMi 
and  will  Ix-rnmr-  a  student  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  next  September. 


'17-  Tin-  engagement  of  .*>tephen  B.  Ives,  son 
of  the  late  David  O.  Ives,  '79,  to  Miss  EUen  C. 
AtwtMMl,  daughter  of  ttshop  Atweod  of  Ari* 
zona,  has  been  announced.  Ives  is  with  tbe 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

*17— Richard  A.  Nott  is  in  the  statistical  de- 
partment of  the  .\rTi<ri(an  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co..  195  Broad wa>.  New  York  City. 

'17— Walter  Silz,  Ph.D.  '22,  was  married  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  June  23,  to  Miss  Frieda  B. 
R.  Osgood.  (RadcIiiFe)  '19.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sih 
will  live  in  Cambridge. 

'17— William  J.  R.  Taylor's  address  is  1823 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

*17  Forrest  B.  Wing  wa«  married,  June  19. 
at  the  Wellesley  College  Chapel  to  .Margaret 
Haddock,  Wellesley.  <21.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wing 

will  spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 

*18 — The  engagement  of  Harold  T.  Davi&. 
LL.B.  *2I.  to  Miss  Catherine  Woodworth.  fRad* 

cliffe)   '2.3.  is  aitnniint-ed. 

'18    Henry    P.    Kiiidtr  iiiairiid    at  .St. 

Paul's  <;alln  tlral,  Boston.  June  21.  to  Miss  Julia 
£.  Howell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Howell  of  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder  will 
live  in  Conconi.  Mass. 

'18— William  C-  Mclndoe  has  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Washinmon  His  thes-s 
was  a  study  of  the  resin  found  in  Ltah  coal. 
He  held  the  DuPont  Scholarship  in  Chemistry 
for  1921. 

'18 — Franklin  E.  Parker,  Jr.,  was  married  at 
Greenwich.  Cona^  Jane  28,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Hathaway  Perkins,  daughter  of  James  H.  Per- 
kins, '98. 

'18 — A  daughter.  .Susan  Channing  Simoiuls. 
was  born,  June  12,  to  Henry  G.  Simonds  and 
Julia  I  Lyman)  Simonds. 

'18 — Theodore  L.  Storer  has  been  re-elected 
secretary  of  the  Building  Managers  Association 
of  Boston. 

'18  The  engagement  of  Carl  W.  Timps<it)  of 
New  York  City  to  Miss  Maicelle  Valion.  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Vallon  of  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  has  been  announced. 

'19 — .Morgan  O.  Bogart  is  with  the  firm  of 
Crissey  ft  Carpenter,  advertising,  at  440  S.  Dear- 
lM,rn  St .  Chicago.  He  is  living  at  39  E.  Elm  St^ 

Chii-ago. 

'19-  Lyscom  A.  Bruce  was  married  at  Dorchea- 
ter.  M;is>.,  June  21,  to  Miss  Margaret  N.  Luoe. 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Bruce  will  live  in  Plymouth. 

'19 — The  engagement  of  John  T.  J.  Clunie  of 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  to  Miss  Snsette  Courtney, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mn.  J.  W.  Courtney  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  announced. 

'19 — William  A.  Dole,  Jr.,  has  recently  become 
a  member  of  the  linn  of  Slayton  ft  Boynton  Co^ 
produce  merchants.  19  Blackstone  St.,  Boston 

'19— Floyd  H.  Fisher  is  with  the  Pnxrtor  A 
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Gamble  Mfg.  Co..  Cincinnati.  His  acMrciM  » 
3493  Brookline  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

'19 — The  engagement  of  Charles  F.  Fuller  of 
New  York  City  lo  Miu  Jane  .S.  White,  daught- 
er of  Ernest  IngeraoU  Wliite  of  Syracoae^  N.  Y.* 
has  been  announced. 

'19— The  addrns  of  Howland  H.  Pell.  Jr.,  k 
112  East  74th  St..  New  York  City. 

*19— Warwick  Potter  was  married  at  Emman* 
111']   filiurih,   Boston.  Jurif   15.  to  Miss  Harriet 
Sears  Amor)-,  daughter  of  .Mrs.  William  Amory. 
The  encageflMiit  ef  Chuiea  J.  Romlevx 

•  to  Mile.  Edith  Marie  Jeanne  LeGoRue.  daught- 
er of  Monsieur  (>aMun  Lelkiguc  and  .Madame 
LeCogu^,  has  bren  announced. 

'19 — Ref(ina1d  G.  .Sloane's  address  is  .Sand'^i 
Point,  Port  Washington.  P.  O.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

'19 — George  L.  Strehlke  has  sold  liis  busiBesa. 
the  Old  Colony  Ice  Cream  Co.  and  is  now  man* 
aging  the  wholesale  ice  cream  department  of  the 
Vt  omen's  F](lurational  and  Industrial  Union.  Bos- 
ton. Uis  address  is  27  Wallier  St..  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

'19 — Henry  0.  \l  endt  was  married  at  Aiihurn 
dale,  Mass..  recently  to    Miss    Frances  Hoyt, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Hoyt.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vl'endt  v*ill  live  in  Fitrhburg.  Mass. 

D..M.D.  'i9^Riissell  B.  Macfarlane  is  on  his 
way  to  Labrador  with  the  nutritional  miit  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  which  is  associated  with  Dr.  Crenfell's 
mission  in  Lahratlor.  Macfarlane  will  have 
eharge  of  the  denial  clinic  at  the  miaaion. 

"20 — ^The  engagenient  of  Robert  L.  Conrod  to 
Mi--  Dorothy  Gowran  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  has 
been  announced.  Conrod  is  in  tlie  bond  depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Tmst  Co.  His  address  is 
Berwyn.  111. 

'20 — Frank  £.  Giddings.  Jr.,  is  with  the  Reed 
A  Prince  Maniifactaring  Co.,  screws,  etc.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

'20  A  son,  Edward  Mills  Guild,  was  born, 
April  18,  1922,  to  Bartlett  Guild  and  Mrs. 
Guild. 

'20 — Seymour  Harris  has  resigned  his  position 
as  instructor  in  the  department  of  economics 
and  social  inatitultoiia  at  Princeton  University 
to  become  a  tutor  in  history,  government,  and 
economics  at  Harvard. 

'20— The  engagement  of  Robert  W.  Harwood 
to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Perry,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  I'  I'.  tr\  of  Jamaica  Plain,  ha-i  hem 
announced.  Harwood  is  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  sales  service  dciMitment  of  the  A  Storrs 
&  Foment  Co..  wholesale  paper  merchants.  Boa- 
ton. 

*20  Robert  Heller  is  living  at  5  Cragie  Circle. 
Cambridge.  He  is  in  business  in  Boston  with 
Francis  D.  Beard.  als<i  of  the  class  of  1920. 

'2(V  Joseph  lr\in  is  with  Hals«'y,  Stoait  9l  Co.. 
investment  bankers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'20 — George  E.  Ladd,  Jr.,  was  maiVied  at 
Wesion.  Mass..  June  22.  to  Miss  Helen  Filene, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Filene. 

'20~-Morris  .Master  is  with  the  National  Mo- 
tion Picture  Bureau.  Boston. 

"2©— H.  Clean  Powning.  Jr.,  was  married  at 
Salter's  Point,  Mass..  June  17.  to  Misa  Marian 
Allen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  W.  Alien 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

'20 — Henry  T.  Sir  bcrt  is  in  the  Textile  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Waaliington,  D.  C.  His  address  in 

Washington  is  2007  O  St 

.M.D.  '20— The  engapemetu  of  Fre<lerick  £. 
CruflT.  S.B.  (Bowdoin)  '16.  to  Miss  Helene  Ben- 
nett is  announced.  Cruff  is  resident  physician 
at  the  John  C  Haynes  Memorial  Hospital.  Brigh- 
ton. .Mass. 

'21— The  engaffement  of  Thomas  S.  Lamoot  to 
Miss  Elinor  B.  Miner,  dauf^ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

EdMard  G.  Miner  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  has  been 
announced.  Lamoni  has  been  studying  during 
the  paat  academic  year  at  Trinity  Cbllege,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

"21 — The  engagement  of  Charles  1'.  Smith  to 
Miss  Elizatieth  Hunnewell  Carlson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Carlson  of  Nemrton  Centre, 
has  been  announced. 

M.B.A.  '21— Harold  A.  Manderson  is  with  the 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co..  3493 
Brookline  .\vc..  Cincinnati,  O. 

*22 --Clarke  T.  Baldwin  was  married,  June  10, 
at  the  First  Church,  Newton,  to  Miss  Janice  Lig- 
gett, daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Louis  fC  Liggett 
of  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

'22— Myron  I.  Borg,  Jr^  has  recently  returned 
from  an  eight  months*  residence  in  London,  and 
is  tiiiw  with  Simon  llurg  &  Co..  Nev%-  York  (!ity. ■ 
His  address  is  46  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 

'22— The  eag^tOBent  of  HaroM  C.  Chandler 

to  Miss  Lillian  H.  Bussev.  daughter  of  .Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Bu8s«'y  of  Everett,  Mass.,  has 
been  announced. 

'22 — Geoffrey  .S.  Smith  was  married  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church.  Beverly  Farms,  .Mass., 
June  17.  to  Miss  Katherine  Coolidge.  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Coolidge  of  Boston. 

'22— The  engagement  of  James  C.  Woodwurth 
to  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Dutton,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ceorge  C.  Dutton  of  Brooldine,  has  been 
announced. 

'23 — The  ■•iiga/eni'  tit  i/f  Ronald  W.  Cordingley 
to  Miss  Guinevere  T.  Knott,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Knott  of  Newton,  has  been  an- 

nouncetl. 

'23  The  engagement  of  Henry  S,  Morgan  to 
Mi.ss  Catherine  .Adams,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clwrles  F.  Adams.  2d.  has  been  announced. 

"25 — The  engagement  of  Burton  F.  White.  Jr., 
to  Miss  Avne  LeBaron  Locke,  (Radcliffe>  *23. 
has  been  announced. 
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OBITUARIES 
Law  *6(V62— John  Turner  Brat.    Died  at 
SlanardsvUle,  Va.,  May  20,  1920. 

'64 — ^WlLLUM     MUNROB     CoURTIS,    AJf.  *67. 

1>i«rf  at  Detroit,  Midi.,  June  19,  1922.— He  waa 

a  well  known  consulting  t-nginwr  in  mining,  and 
had  inveatigated  ores  in  almost  every  mining 
Mate  in  thia  coantiy  and  in  Canada.  After  hh 

graduation  from  College  he  studied  mining  as 
a  student  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Sax- 
ony, and  for  aeven  months  thereafter  he  was 

chief  engineer  on  the  State  Geological  Survey  in 
Santo  Domingo.  He  \%as  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  International  Geological  Society, 
Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  and  other  so- 
cieties. 

M.D.  *66— Calvin  Pratt.  Died  at  Bridge- 
water.  Mass.,  June  17,  1922^ — ^He  was  one  of  the 
Itading  physicians  and  surgMDS  in  IM> mouth 
County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  almost 
an  his  life.    l>nrine  tli«  Civil  War  lie  was  a 

m»-(li«jil  railft  .11  t(u-  Jlldiri.Trv  Scjiiarr  Hospital 
in  W  asliirifitoii.  D.  C.  \lv  >*as  active  in  the 
community  life  of  Bridgewater;  he  was  presi- 
dent of  tho  hoard  of  trustees  of  I^ridgewater 
Academy,  and  consulting  physician  at  the  .Mas- 
Nichus»>tls  State  Farm,  In  1866  he  married  \I 
Adelaifle  £<Utrom  of  New  York  City;  she  died 
in  1919,  He  is  survived  liy  a  son  and  three 
danglers. 

UK — Albert  Holmes  AMMmowN,  Law  '68-69, 
A.M.  *71.    Died  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Novem- 

ber  2.'^,  1*)'20.  \fi«r  pra<hialion  from  Harvard 
College  he  studied  for  a  year  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  then  w«nt  to  New  York  Gty, 
where,  in  tin-  autumn  of  IRriO.  h'-  wa-^  a>lmitled 
to  the  bar.  For  tvs<>  M\it~  In-  was  as.sniialed  in 
the  prai  tic*'  of  li  -^  i  ii.l.  ->ioti  with  Townsend. 
Dyett  &  Goldsmith.  For  tiie  next  four  years  he 
practised  in  partnership  with  his  classmate.  Ju'  n 
Todhunter,  wko  died  In  1902.   After  that  part- 


nership was  dissolved  in  1875,  Ammidown  had 
offices  at  206  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

75 — Wii.i.iAM  Lawrenck  Portek.  Died  at 
Adirondack,  N.  Y..  Max  4.  1922.— He  studied 
law  in  Albany  and  New  York  after  Us  gradrn- 

tion  from  College,  and  was  aduuitfd  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1879.  For  the  next  three 
years  he  waa  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Porter. 

I  owTi  v,  Soren  &  Stone  of  New  York  City.  He 
gave  up  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in 
1882. 

I^w  '75-76  Jamks  RoBfRTsoN  CakkT.  IXcd 
at  .**al<  m.  O.,  March  .31,  1921. 

"94 — Charles  Norton  Babnkv.  M.D.  "95.  Died 
at  Denver*  Colo..  April  6,  1922.—He  attended 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  from  1891  to  I89S 
when  he  received  his  degree,  and  served  as  a 
hospital  interne  until  1897.  During  the  Spanish 
War  he  served  in  the  medical  branch  of  the 
.Army,  and  in  1901  was  commi5.sii>nr'd  fir^t  lieu- 
tenant and  assistant  surgeon.  Because  of  dis- 
ability he  was  retired  from  active  service  hi 
1910  with  the  rank  of  itKij'T.  Diirinp  the  World 
War  he  served  as  rrcruitinp  olhur.  In  1918  he 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  He  was  re-detailed  to  active 
duty  on  February  13,  1919.  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  Denver  Recruiting  District. 

'05 — Wauien  Harvey  Small.  Died  at  New 
Roc'inlle.  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1922.— He  was  an  as- 
>i-tant  examiner  in  the  I'nited  States  Patent 
Oi&ce  immediately  after  his  graduation  from 
College.  Then  he  studied  law  in  WaaUngton, 
and  was  rtiliiiiUi'd  to  the  bar  in  the  Diatrict  of 

Columbia  in  1908.  In  19U9  he  became  coiinael 
in  the  legal  department  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Inc.  For  several  yi-ar-s  he  v*as  counsel  in  suc- 
cession for  several  motion  picture  orpaiiizxilions. 
In  1914  Ik*  hecatne  associated  in  general  prac- 
tice with  the  law  firm  of  Prindlc  &  Wright  of 
New  York  Cily.  Since  1915  the  firm  had  been 
Prindie.  Wright  A  Small. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE 
TWEJNTY-THiHD  ANNUAL  MEETING 

or  THE 

ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

llll.l)    \T  TIIK  Hi>TKL  PnSTER, 

MILWALKKK,  WIS^  JUNE  10  AND  11,  1921 

First  Session,  Friday,  June  10,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Pmksiiient  John  W,  PKBirnaa.  '96^  Pmidnig.  C  C  Boltoh,  106,  SecrHarr- 


The  iwenty-tbird  annual  meeting  oi  the  At- 
Bociated  Harvard  Clnba  wm  called  to  order  at 

10.30  A.  M..  Friday,  June  10,  l'>21.  at  tli.-  Hotel 
Pfisler,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  FrcsiUenl  John  W. 
Preatiia,  "98. 

The  PRfSinENx:  It  is  a  >!rt  it  pleasure  to  be 
at  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Waiiswurtii  and  1  came  out 
in  Friiruary  tii  a  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee 
Club  at  which  plans  were  diitcussed  for  this 
meeting,  and  1  can  assure  you  that  we  are  going 
lo  have  •  wjr  complete  meeting,  and  that  the 
MilwaultM  BWii  have  done  everything  poaaible 
for  our  Instniefion  and  entertainment  The  re- 
ports i>f  till'  various  officers  and  committees  have 
been  printed,  and  1  think  you  have  seen  them. 
All  of  the  report*  except  two  wen  printed  M  • 
eapptement  to  the  Ui  llktin  of  May  19.  The 
Other  two  reports,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  a  Poatal  Ballot  for  Overseers,  and  the  report 

of  the  Conmiitlcc  on  a  Memori.il  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  bO,  have  been  printe<l  separately  and 
diaUribttled  to  e>erybody. 

I  want  to  thank  the  various  ofiBcerb  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  for  their  work,  help,  and 
cmiperation,  and  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  Executive  Secretary  for  hia  painataking  and 
hard  work.  I  really  do  not  know  how  we  aboald 
have  gotten  along  without  him. 

During  the  year  nine  new  Gubs  have  applied 
for  membenhip  in  the  Aiaociated  Hanpard  Quba, 
and  five  of  theie  bum  are  receBtly«oirgaaiaed 
Clubs. 

The  directora  of  the  Alomni  Association  have 

turned  over  to  the  Associated  H  irv.ird  Clubs,  or 
will  turn  over  to  them  on  July  1,  )5,(K>U,  being 
half  of  the  110,000  received  from  the  Endowment 

Fund. 

will  now  l.ike  up  the  reports  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  first  being  the  report  of  H.  M. 
Williams,  '85,  Vice-President  ol  the  New  Eng« 
land  Division.  That  report  haa  been  printed  and 
I  imagine  you  have  all  read  it.  Unless  some  re- 
marlu  are  to  be  made,  we  will  receive  and  file 
this  report* 


Tile  report  of  the  Vice-President  for  the  East- 
mi  Division,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,        alio  has 

heen  printed  in  the  ■supplement  tn  llie  Bi  LLKTlN, 
and,  unless  someone  wishes  lo  say  something 
•boat  that,  we  will  receive  that  report  and  file 

it 

Richard  Jone.s.  Jr.,  '90,  Vice-President  for  the 
Central  Division,  has  recently  had  a  surgical 
operaticm.  and  for  that  reason  was  unable  to 

make  a  report. 

rhe  Vice-President  of  the  Western  l>i  .-ini, 
Arthur  C  Smith,  '87,  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  the  Codowment  Fund,  was  not  able  to 
nuiki'  a  report. 

Ihe  r^ort  of  the  Vice-President  for  the  South* 
em  Division,  Henry  U.  Sims,  LLB.  "91,  will  be 
r<Teived  and  filed  unless  there  is  some  objec- 
tion. (Prather  S.  McDotuld,  Law  '11,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tem.  handed  to  the  Secretary  a  written 
incrnoranduni  calline  attention  In  tin-  omission 
in  the  report  ol  mention  ol  activities  oi  tiie  Har- 
vard Club  of  Memphis,  Tenn..  which,  tliottgh 
containing  an  active  memhersliip  of  only  ten, 
maintains  a  f3S0  scholarship  in  tite  Harvard  Law 
School,  the  present  hiddcr  of  which  is  Fletcher 
G.  Cohen). 

The  report  of  the  Vice-President  for  the  Sooth- 
u-'i-iii  Division,  E.  M.  Grossman,  '%,  urdess. 
.Mr.  Grossman  wishes  lo  say  something  about  it, 
will  lie  recrived  and  filed. 

The  report  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Paci- 
fic Division,  Daniel  B.  Trefethen,  LLB.  t)l, 
could  not  be  submitted  for  puUication  because 

lie  suffered  from  .m  attack  of  pneumonia  and  at 
the  time  for  suhmitliiig  his  report  was  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  where  he  was  obli{;ed  to  spend 
eight  weeks  ron\.iIe>cing  funn  hi>  illness.  On 
May  11,  .Mr.  1  refeliien,  on  his  return  from  Colo- 
rado Springs  to  Seattle,  started  out  to  visit,  if 
possible,  every  Harvard  Club  in  his  division  in 
United  States  territory.  Mr.  Trefethen  expected 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  and  submit  his  re- 
port personally,  but  at  the  last  minute  he  foimd 
it  impossible  to  go  to  MQwaukee,  and  yester 
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day  lie  aent  his  report  ts  Viee-Presidmt  of  the 

Pacific  Divi«iii)n  by  win — prol»aI)ly  tlu-  lonpcsl 
telegram  ever  written.  1  will  aak  the  Executive 
Seeretary  to  read  this  report*  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  so  extensive  a  report  liy  wire  indi- 
cates the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  Daniel  B. 
Trefethen. 

Report  of  Hm  Vlc»^>iiJ»irt,  Padfie  DMatott 

Mr.  TfefetlunV  telegram  follows  in  full: 

"Spokane.  Wash.,  June  8.  1921. 
'*HaroId  C  Waahham. 

"Executive  Secretary.  Assnciated  Harvard  QabB, 
"Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
"In  commenting  on  the  aetivltiea  of  the  Har> 

vard  Club  of  Oregon.  V.  D.  C.  Beach.  "12.  its 
Secretary,  says:  'For  the  last  few  years  the 
Harvard  Guh  of  Oregon  baa  been  inactive.  Un- 

fitr  the  conditions  and  form  of  orpanization 
htlherio  existing,  it  has  become  iucieasingly  dif- 
ficult to  secure  ami  k*><  p  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  interested  Harvard  men;  and  the 
dislocation  of  occupation  and  residence  caused 
by  the  war  bu  made  matters  worse.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  neoeaaary  correspondence  on  hchalf  of 
the  Chtb  has  been  carried  on.  when  at  all,  by 
one  or  two  unsupported  individuals;  and  in  the 
same  way,  it  is  only  through  the  generosity  of 
a  very  few  that  the  Gab's  obligations,  fan  the 
way  of  scholarship  conlribulion'",  dues,  anil  other 
d'-slmrsemenls,  have  been  partly  met.'  The  fore- 
going statement  practically  epitomizes  the  con- 
dition of  every  Harvard  Club  in  the  Pacific 
Division  during  the  past  five  years. 

"Starting  my  journey  on  May  11,  at  Denver, 
Colo,  and  ending  il  on  June  8.  at  .Spokane 
Wash.,  1  have  attended  meeiin|j«  or  jversonally 
t. liked  with  the  oBicer?'  i>f  the  fnIlKwing  clubs: 
Rocky  Mountain  Harvard  Club,  at  Denver,  Colo.; 
Harvard  Clnb  of  Utah,  at  Sah  Lake  City;  Har- 
vard Club  of  San  Diego;  Harvard  Club  of  South- 
ern California,  at  Los  Angeles;  Harvard  Club 
of  Santa  Barbara;  Harvard  Qnb  of  San  fVan- 
ris-co;  Harvard  Club  of  Seattle;  H.irvird  flub 
of  .Spokane.  Also,  I  am  in  coromunieaiion  with 
the  officers  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Oregon,  at 
Portland,  and  the  Harvard  Club  of  Tacoma, 
\\'a!ih..  both  of  which  I  intend  to  visit  on  the 
occasion  of  their  reorganisation  meetings  to  be 
held  in  the  near  future.  I  was  unable  to  ar- 
ranjie  my  schedule  so  as  to  visit  (he  Harvard 
Club  of  Nevada,  at  Reno,  hut  have  received  the 
report  of  Peter  Frandaen,  '98,  ita  Secretery. 

"With  two  exceptions,  alt  of  the  fore<ioing  Clabs 
have  held  meeting.s  and  elected  new  oflii  er^i  with- 
in the  past  three  months,  and  I  am  happy  to 
slate  that  such  officials  have  apparently  gal- 
vani/eil  the  Clubs  inln  mi>-it  itiiere^tins  activity. 
For  instance,  the  Harvard  (-ilub  of  Southern 
California,  at  Los  Angeles,  is  a  leader  in  the 
work  of  obtaining  a  new  1700,000  University 


Gub-hoQse,  and  also  has  a  newlynippofarted  Com- 

mittee  on  Service,  dealinp  with  matters  of  com- 
munity interest  of  civic,  non-political  nature.  This 
eoRunittee  ia  now  interesting  itself  particularly 
with  the  task  of  obtaining  a  new  Public  Library 
for  Los  Angeles.  Likewise,  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Santa  Barbara  took  the  lead  in  alerting  the 
University  Club  of  that  city,  its  first  president 
being  a  liarvard  man.  Also  the  Harvard  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  under  the  able  direction  of  its  ex- 
ecative  committee  composed  of  new  officers  of  the 
Club,  has  started  a  meet  intetesting  series  of 
monthly  luneheons,  the  attendance  at  which  has 
grown  from  21  three  months  ago  to  90  at  the 
last  lancheon.  CMIicials  of  the  Seattle  Harvard 
Club  are  interesting  themselves  in  presenting  a 
constructive  program  for  the  school  problems  of 
that  city. 

"During  the  past  few  years  the  Club*  schidar- 
ships  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  by  some  of 
the  Clubs,  but  practically  all  of  the  Qttha  will 
have  scholarships  during  the  coming  year.  San 
Francisco  leading  the  van  with  two  aeholarships. 
In  point  of  numbers,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  having  a  neek-and'neek  race.  The 
membership  in  each  of  the  two  aofae  is  eiceed* 
in;:  the  300  m«ik.  Seattle  ranks  next  in  mem- 
bership. 

"Unlike  the  membership  of  the  Ghiba  hi  New 

Kn^land.  the  membership  of  tlte  Pacific  Coast 
Harvard  Clubs  ranges  from  &0  per  cent,  to  70 
per  cent  of  gnduales  of  Harvard  University, 
but  not  graduates  of  the  College.  This  condi- 
tion ihe  different  Club  officials  have  to  consider 
in  promulgating  their  ideas  as  to  the  activities 
of  their  Clubs.  As  Mr.  Frandsen.  Secretary  of 
th»  Nevada  Harvard  Club,  states:  'On  account 
of  the  great  distance,  and  the  availability  of  the 
State  University,  with  ito  free  tuition,  the  lioys 
whom  we  may  interest  in  Harvard  look  to  it  as 
a  graduate  rather  than  an  undergraduate  possi- 
bility.' That  expresses  practically  the  reason 
why  Harvard  attraets  only  a  eomparativdy  few 

\\V-:<  in  men  each  year  to  its  underpra<ltiat'' 
departments.  It  is  on  thia  account  that  1  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  vrge  upon  the  different  Club 
officials  not  only  committees  lo  attract  men  to 
Harvard  College,  but  also  the  appointment  of 
live  committees  to  get  in  touch  with  the  upper 
classmen  in  the  'state  tiniversitips  and  college* 
who  may  be  induced  to  take  graduate  work  at 
Harvard.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  if  Har- 
vard Club  officiala  in  the  West  gave  greater  oon* 
siderailon  to  this  aspect  of  work  for  the  Univer* 
sity  there  wnuld  he  an  increasingly  larger  num- 
ber of  Western  men  who  could  be  induced  to 
study  at  one  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  Sehoola. 

v\Iieii  any  prominent  Harvard  Ifnivcr- 
sity  professor  or  other  prominent  Harvard  man 
inten<b  to  visit  any  city  within  the  Pacific 
Division,  il  ia  hoped  that  sufficient  previous  notice 
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may  b«  gmn  to  the  proper  Hanrard  Gub  officials 
in  siK  ti  city.  In  many  inslancp*  surh  visits  re- 
sult in  luaclieoBS  or  •molcera  which  are  delight- 
M  to  ihe  viaiior  aa  well  aa  a  aoorce  of  inaplra* 

tion  in  Harvard  mattera  to  the  Club  members. 
Professor  Lrwis  Jerome  Johnson,  *87,  Professor 
of  Civil  EngineerinR,  gave  most  intrresting  talks 
during  April  and  May  to  the  Harvard  CIuIjs  at 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Splendid  meetinp  were  held  at  each  place, 
the  attendance  at  Los  Angeles  exceeding  80. 

^Including  within  itn  jurisdiction  the  scenic 
wonders  of  America  as  well  as  the  internation- 
ally interesting  countries  of  Japan  and  Qiina, 
and  the  famed  Philippines  and  Hawaiian  blands, 
the  Pacific  Division  furnishes  a  most  Satereatiin 
and  beautiful  scenic  trip. 

Tn  behaH  of  the  offieiala  of  erery  Harfard 

Club  within  the  Pacific  Division,  and  at  their 
request,  a  cordial  invitation  is  hereby  extended 
to  every  Harvard  man  who  may  visit  any  city 
where  a  Harvard  Club  is  located,  to  make  Iiim- 
sclf  linown  to  the  officials  of  the  Harvard  Club  in 
that  city.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  University  Club  in  each  city  to  have  the 
list  of  Harvard  Gub  officials  and  their  addresses 
posted  on  the  club  bulletin.  Each  Harvard  Club 
has  appointed  a  cooimittee  whose  membei*  will 
be  glad  to  take  the  time  to  give  such  infonnatlon 

as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  Harvard  visitnr 
in  touch  with  what  he  desires  in  that  particular 
dtf.  This  bivitation  b  a  crathralng  oae  through- 
out the  year. 

"Herewith  Icindly  transmit  my  apology  for  the 
lateness  of  this  report,  but  I  deemed  it  mora  eo* 
sential  to  visit  the  Ciulw  in  my  jurisdiction  than 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Gnhs  lUs  ytat.  Both  objects  ooidd  not  be  under- 
taken on  account  of  the  time  necessarily  con- 
sumed in  the  lengthy  trip  I  have  just  concluded. 

"Also  allow  me  to  express  my  appredatiMi 
for  the  honor  the  Associated  Harvaid  Cluhs  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  electing  me  "^Hce-President 
of  the  Pacific  Division.  It  has  been  most  in- 
teresting to  meet  the  various  Club  officials,  and 
a  great  inspiration  to  me  personany. 

"Danifx  B.  Trefethw, 
"Vice-President,  Pacific  Division, 
**Aasociated  Haivaid  Gnba." 

The  Exccimvc  SEOtETJUiy:   Referring  to  the 

first  part  of  this  telegram  ronrcrninR  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Portland,  Ore.,  not  «o  long  ago  some  of  its 
members  decided  to  take  over  Harvard  interests 
in  the  wliiijc  stale  of  Oregon  I  \  paid  their  du'-« 
for  the  la6t  four  >fars,  and  ^nit  them  to  the 
TVeaswer.   This  is  a  good  •  of  the  re- 

vival or  reorganization  of  Harvard  Clubs  this 
year.    In  the  Pacific  J).\'tsioa  such  progress  has 
been  furthered  by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Trefethen.  (Applause). 
The  Fta8ii>E»T:    Unleii  there  Is  objection, 


the  report  of  the  Vice-President  for  the  European 

Division  will  he  received  and  placed  on  file. 

James  Hazcn  Hyde,  'W,  sends  us  a  cable  in 
which  he  extends  to  ns  his  best  wishes  for  a 

successful  meeting     I  sujjpest  that  we  send  a 
cable  to  .Mr   Hyde,  sending  our  greeting*  to  the 
Harvard  men  over  there. 
The  cablegram  from  Mr.  Hyde  reads  as  follows: 
"Best  wishes  successful  meeting.  Hyde." 
Thk  Presiuknt:   We  now  come  to  the  reports 
of  the  various  standing  comnittees.   There  tised 
to  be  a  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Over- 
seers.   It  was  not  appointed  this  year  because 
it  was  generally  agreed,  I  think,  that  it  had  no 
particniar  work  to  do;  it  was  an  hononrf  com- 
mittee, the  Clubs  being  represented  on  the  regn^ 
lar  coounittees  nominating  Overseers. 

Comnuttoo  on  Scliools 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Schools,  of 

which  Murray  .Seasongood,  '00,  is  Chairman,  is 
next  on  the  program.  1  should  like  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Seasongood. 

Mt-RRAY  Seasoi^cood,  W:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen:  Alfred  Austin  said  to  Lord  Yoitng: 
"I  write  poetry  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.** 
Lord  Young  replied.  "Do  you  read  tb*  pOOtry 
to  the  wolf?"  (Laughter). 

We  send  out  reports  and  questionnaires  for 
the  Schools  Committee,  but  the  only  effect  seema 
to  be  to  keep  any  good  report  from  coming  before  ' 
this  meeting.  We  have  had  very  poor  responses 
to  several  very  earnest  requests.  Our  reoom- 
nendation  would  be  either  that  the  Committee  be 
abandoned  or  that  the  work  of  the  Committee 
be  changed  in  some  vital  respect.  Nevertheless, 
Dean  Hdmes,  of  the  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Ednca- 

linn.  thinks  we  should  go  on,  that  the  Commit- 
tee is  serving  a  useful  purpose,  although  the  re- 
sponses SO  far  have  b^n  insignificant 

There  is  one  matter  of  confusion,  and  that  is 
as  to  whether  the  Schools  Committee,  under  this 
Constitution,  has  anything  to  do  with  disseminat- 
ing information  about  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  Harvard  College.  I  thought  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  If  you  refer  to  the 
Constitution,  you  find  tiut  our  duties  are  stated 
on  page  22  of  the  Reports  as  follows:  **The 
duties  of  this  Committee  shall  be  to  asjti-^t  con- 
stituent Clubs  to  establish  cordial  relations  with 
the  primary  and  secondary  sdiools  of  the  coun* 

try,  so  that  the  I  ni versify  and  its  Division  of  Ed- 
ucation may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
cause  of  national  education." 

It  --ernis  to  me  that  this  is  very  loosely  phrased, 
periiaps  purposely  so.  The  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  simply  to  be  an  aid  to  the  cause  of  general 
education,  and  not  to  do  any  work  in  the  direct 
interest  of  Harvard.  That  is  the  view  we  have 
taken  in  our  work  tliu'^  far.  It  seemed  to  ate 
that  the  Committee  on  Scholar!ihips  ought  proper" 
ly  attend  to  the  work  of  giving  infonnation  aa  t» 
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entranra  requin-ments.  Therefore.  I  have  writ- 
ten ou:  a  resolution  which  I  ahould  like  to  pt«- 
lent   It  reads  as  follows: 

**R»3LVE0.  That  there  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
milli-e  to  Revii«e  the  dinbtitution.  fur  thor  COD* 
sideration  the  following  amendment: 

"  'RcsoLVUh  That  Article  VII,  Scholanhl|w, 
Section  6  (c)  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  To  gather  and  disseminate  information  as 

to  scholarships  and  as  Id  tin-  rniuirrmrnts  for 
admission  to  Harmrd  College  among  the  con- 
stituent memhrrs  of  the  Association  and  among 
lUgh  srhonis  and  other  preparatory  schools' 

I  should  like  to  present  this  icsolutinn  for 
adoption. 

Thk  President:    Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 

the  resolution.   Is  there  a  seconder? 

(The  mntiiin  wa^  scronded.) 

Eliot  Wadswortu,  '96:  It  seems  to  me  that 
Is  one  of  the  great  diflicvhies  we  have  had,  that 

is»  rearhiii)!  ihr  schools.  We  liiivt*  j  reputation 
about  entrance  examinations  which  is  going  to 
take  a  long  while  to  live  down.  I  should  be  verf 

sorry  to  sn-  aiiv  (Inmrnittf'-  now  in  roiitact  with 
tlie  lichoolx  put  that  particular  activity  aside. 
I  think  every  Cnmmittee  that  touches  the  sdiools 
should  hrinp  this  in  as  part  of  its  work,  because 
it  will  take  us  a  lonp  while  to  overcome  the 
misunderstaftding  ahout  entrance  requirements. 
There  it  a  constantly  changinK  population  in  the 
schools,  a  constant  changing  in  the  teachers,  and 
we  must  keep  at  It  for  a  long  while  to  establish 
our  new  status. 
RiCRAm  Incus,  *03:  If  the  Committee  is  go- 

itif:  to  report  on  a  revision  this  aflerniMin  and 
make  recommendations  for  amendment  or  re- 
vision, and  if  this  proposed  amendment  ex- 
presses tlie  sentiment  of  the  Association,  it 
seems  tu  mc  we  might  just  as  well  include  it 
In  this  afternoon's  proeeedlngs  and  have  it  adopt- 
ed at  onre;  so  that  it  might  he  well  for  this  body 
to  express  itself  with  respe<-i  In  tliis  resolution. 

EoWAiin  H.  Yoi  Nr.,  US:  I  have  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Scholarship  Comnjitlee  of  our  local 
Club  for  some  years,  and  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  absnlutelv  no  difficulty  in  getting 
all  the  information  at  all  times  that  is  needed. 
I  can  bar<tty  see  the  noMsoity  of  having  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  duplicate  the  work  which 
is  now  done  so  well. 

W.  W.  Fisnoi,  XAz  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
.Seasong«H>d  to  wliom  tlie  questionnaire  was  ad- 
dressed, to  the  authorities  of  the  schools,  or  to 
the  Harvard  Gub  Committees  that  should  be  re> 

sponsible?  I  think  it  is  vit.il  iliit  we  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  getting  no  response  to  the 
work  of  so  important  a  Committee  as  this. 

Ml'RRAV  Sr.Aso\r.{K»n.  "(K):  The  Constitution 
says  the  Schools  Committee  shall  consist  of  a 
chairman  appointed  by  the  President,  and  mem- 


bers of  the  Schools  Committees  of  the  consti- 
tuent  Clubs.  A  great  many  of  the  constituent 
Clubs  had  no  Schools  Committees,  and  there- 
fore the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  organiie  Schools 

Committees  in  such  Clubs.  The  first  questioil^ 
naire  was  sent  to  the  Secretar)'  of  each  consti* 
tuent  Club,  with  a  request  that  a  Committee  en 

.Schotjls  be  ai'pi I'ni.  il.  and  that  the  namr  nf  rite 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  be 
furnished  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Assiirinietl  Harvard  Clubs,  in  order  that  he 
might  correspond  with  them.  A  return  pjst  card 
was  received  in  only  a  few  instances:  only  a 
verv  few  of  ilie  Chilv;  tppointrd  Srhool-^  f">>in- 
mitlees  at  all,  and  1  believe  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  of  the  hundred  duba  have  answered  the 
questionnaire.  This  year,  a  second  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  from  Mr.  Pennypacker*8  office  to 
those  who  had  not  answered.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Schools  Committee  so  far  as 
I  had  obtained  the  names  of  the  cibalrmen  of 
the  Si  liMoI-  rii.nimittfi's ;  and  in  the  cases  of 
those  clubs  which  had  appointed  none,  it  was 
a^iin  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Gub. 

Responses  have  been  verv  disappointing. 

Mkrhitt  Stark,  LLB.  'B1:  Would  you  mind 
stating  what  would  be  left  for  the  Schools  Com- 
mitte  to  do  if  the  resolution  you  have  iutro* 

dueed  were  adopted? 

Ml  HKAV  ,SKAso.N«;«M»n.  *Ofl:  \!v  thouiiht  al>out 
this  Committee  was  this — and  I  think  Mr.  Bur- 
lingham,  '91,  could  tell  a  good  deal  about  it — ■ 
that  tlie  object  of  this  Committee  was  really  to 
be  a  bsnefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
several  communities  where  the  constituent  Gnba 
exist,  and  was  not  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Har- 
vard directly,  but  that  so  called  "propagandist" 
work  ought  to  be  done  by  the  local  Scbolarridp 
Coniniiltees. 

Uur  first  plan  was  to  have  this  questionnaire 
bring  out  what  the  actual  conditions  are  with  re- 

gard  to  I'duration  in  earh  community,  and  then, 
when  Me  had  something  definite,  to  try  to  work 
witli  the  local  praple  in  any  way  wbidl  mi|d>t 
be  advisable.  One  thing  that  we  sent  out  this 
year  wa?,  a  copy  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  Senator  Lodge,  Mr. 
Pcnnypacker  was  able  to  get  enough  copies  of 
that  Bin  to  send  to  all  the  Gobs.  We  tboui^t 
that  M.is  a  vital  mitter  affecting  education  through 
the  country,  and  that  each  Club  should  discuss 
it.  perhaps  first  throu^  this  Schools  Committee, 
and  uft  some  treni-r  d  ifpinion  as  to  whether 
the  Smilh-Towner  Bill  is  wise  or  not.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties  of  subjects  that  eaa 

be  iniiuired  into  in  the  interest  of  eeneril  edu- 
ratiori  I  thou'iht  that  was  tlie  objec!  of  this 
<  "oinniittee.  as  set  forth  in  ifie  <  onstitution. 

FRf  orHir  C.  W  1 1  ■B6:  1  had  the  plfasure  of 
serving  on  a  committee  of  ^he  .\ssociated  Har- 
vard Clubs  for  some  years,  and  I  might  five  Mr. 
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S(*3&ongootl  some  infrirmation  about  what  he  is 
likely  to  except.  We  sent  out  questionnaires. 
We  did  not  expect  to  get  anythiiig  like  full 
•newer*,  and  wf  were  prrp3r**d  to  sipnd  out  a 
eeeond  one,  which  we  did,  and  wc  foUowcd  that 
Up  with  a  persona]  l«rttcr;  and  if  we  did  not  get 
an  answer  to  that  personal  letter,  we  folluwed 
it  up  by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Cluh; 
and  when  that  failed  to  elicit  any  respon>-<-,  w>- 
sent  a  few  abuaive  poai  cards,  and  then  appealed 
lo  the  Vice-President  of  the  Dhirion  to  lee  If 

!i-  rmiM  tin  anything.  Kvrnlually  we  succeeded 
in  getting  a  response  out  of  every  Club  but  one 
in  the  Associated  Harvard  Clabs. 

However.  \\r  <~fnt  nut  eiphi  or  ten  IcttCIB  be* 
fore  we  accomplitthed  our  purpose. 
Now.  Mr.  Saaaongood'a  questionnahv,  when  I 

rccfived  it.  seomfd  to  mr  to  apply  to  a  state  of 
affairs  as  far  removed  from  those  which  exist 
in  our  city  as  MarK  i.«  fnun  the  earth.  I  could 
not  see  how  we  could  make  any  intelligent  re> 
plies.  He  assumed  that  the  Schools  Committees 
are  willing  to  do  things  which  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  unless  tbey  are  interested  in 
education  generally.  I  toolc  one  look  at  that  ques- 
tionnaire, iuul,  fortunately  for  me,  I  had  become 
President  of  the  Club,  and  I  turned  it  over  to  the 
Secretarr.  wondering  whether  he  could  do  any- 
thin?  with  it  e  pot  re*()on«irs  about  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  when  we  wrote  personal  letters. 
The  city  of  Lowell  is  composed  of  about  40  per 
eent.  Irish.  40  per  cent.  Yankeen.  and  the  rest 
French.  The  Irish  and  the  French  have  no 
use  whatever  for  the  .Smith-Towner  Bill,  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  aimed  at  the  parochial 
schools.  N'ine-tenlhs  of  the  Yankees  take  no 
interest  in  the  matter  the  other  way,  or  in  any 
way,  and  the  remaining  one  or  two  per  cent,  of 
the  Yankees  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  Conse- 
qiienilv  thev  (In  not  see  much  chance  for  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  in  Lowell,  and  I  so  inform- 
ed Mr.  Pennypacker. 

F.  W.  Mi  ni  i\(  II  wt.  '91:  If  I  may  explain  the 
origin  of  this  Committee:  The  Schools  Commit- 
tee was  started,  as  Mr.  Seasongood  has  already 
said,  with  the  hroad  ohjert  in  mind  that  he  hj  = 
stated.  The  .Scholarship  Committees  in  the  past 
have  been  wont  to  take  care  of  the  raising  of 
the  money  for  scholarship',  and  they  have  to 
pet  the  money  together.  Before  this  .Schools 
Committee'  was  eslabliahed,  auxiliary  Scholar- 
sh.'p  Committees  were  appointed  which  were 
specifically  to  fix  the  relationship  of  the  Harvard 
Cluh  of  Chicago  with  the  various  high  schools 
in  that  district,  and  go  out  and  establish  that 
relationship.  The  Schools  Committee  was 
started  to  do  wh.u  Mr.  Se  lionsmxi  has  stated, 
naaely,  to  assist  the  cause  of  general  education 
in  sdiools  all  over  the  country  where  tbe  con- 
stituent CIulx  roiilrl  he  of  servire  to  education. 

I  am  in  favor  of  thi«  motion  of  Mr.  Seasongood, 


hut  1  think  it  «hould  he  defineil  I  dn  iiPit  <  xj)ert 
any  great  Iruuble  in  having  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  Schools  Committee  and  the  Scholarships 
Committee  will  owiperate  o:i  the  proposition. 
Which  one  dws  it?  I  don  t  know  which,  hut  it 
seems  the  Schools  Committee  could  take  over 
the  work  of  the  auxiliary  Scholarship  Committee, 
leaving  the  Scholarships  Committees  concerned 
will)  I  he  task  of  getting  scholarshipe  in  their  own 
constituent  Qubs. 
Mermtt  Starr,  LLB.  Vli    When  Mr.  Sea^ 

>ongO()(l  stating  that  the  Si-imoK  (juninittee 

was  finding  very  little  response,  and  perhaps 
ceasing  to  function,  and  therefore  should  either 
he  discontinued  or  else  have  its  duties  modi- 
fied and  sharply  defined,  I  detected  the  recur- 
rence within  him  of  a  feeling  which  I  at  frequent 
intervals  shared  when  I  was  serving  on  what  we 
then  called  the  Committee  in  Relation  to  Second- 
ary Schools,  of  which  the  present  Committee  is 
the  anccetsor.  The  man  who  is  doing  that  kind 
of  work  and  sending  out  that  kind  of  in- 
quiries, striking  into  the  blanket  of  apathy 
and  of  absorption  in  other  things,  which  is  ao 
universal,  is  very  apt  to  feel  as  though  his  com- 
mittr--  i--  riMt  rhr  one. 

1  have  no  opposition  to  this  motion,  but  I 
have  another  thoui^t  that  I  wish  to  preaeot  in 
connection  with  it,  which  wa«  foieshadowod  by 
Brother  Burlingham. 

The  Committee  on  Scholanbips  is  a  pretty 
liu-iv  Committee  as  it  is.  If  this  work  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Scholarships  Committee.  I 
think  it  would  be  needful  that  the  .Scholarships 
Committee  as  such  be  enlarged,  and  that  it 
have  two  branches  or  subcommittees,  so  that 
the  work  of  reaching  the  secondary  schools, 
which  ought  to  be  reached,  shall  be  done  by 
somebody  with  definite  responsibility. 

If  the  motion  prevails — and  I  do  not  oppose  it 
— should  like  to  have  that  thought  kispt  In 
mind.  It  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Scholar- 
ships Committee  and  ■subdivide  it 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  beard 
the  motion.  It  has  been  seconded,  I  think.  What 
i-i  voiir  pif  tiure  on  the  motion? 

I  rii>-  question  was  called  for,  and  the  motion 
v«  1-  M  l  i.nded  and  carried). 

Tur.  Prksioknt:  The  next  order  of  business 
is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  History,  of 
which  Charles  E.  Perkins.  '04.  is  the  Chairman. 
Is  there  any  resolution  to  be  offered  on  this  Com* 
mittee's  report? 

E.  M.  Grossman,  '96:    I  will  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  His- 
tory of  the  Associateil  Harvard  Clubs  be  some 
one  resident  in  Cambridge,  familiar  'with  the 
work  already  accomplished  and  with  the  plans 
Worked  out  by  the  Harvard  Conmiission  on 
Western  History,  with  access  lo  the  files  of  the 
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Commission,  and  competent  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  the  character  of  the  material  desired. 

**That  if  such  a  Chairman  is  appointed,  an 
effort  be  nude  to  raise  a  modest  fund  to  be 
placed  in  hit  hands  for  die  we  of  the  Conmit- 
tee: 

"a.  To  cover  ottt-of-poclcet  expenses,  travelling; 

correspondence,  and  ollu'i  fxpense-;  imidint  to 
an  aggressive  effort  to  secure  material  for  tlie  col- 
lection already  started,  and  to  stimidate  iateiest 
in  the  subject  among  the  membeis  of  the  eonati- 
tuent  Harvard  Clubs; 

"b.  To  acquire  material  of  value,  either  hf 
piirchiiHC  of  originals  or  making  copic-s." 

1  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  motion.    Does  anybody  second  it? 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

The  pREStDENT:  The  report  of  the  Comraitlee 
on  Motion  Pictures,  of  which  George  Mani* 
erre,  XW,  is  Qiairman. 

Georce  Manierre,  '00:  (wnllcmon.  in  line 
with  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  report,  I 
should  like  to  submit  the  following  resolution: 

"1?  t>ni.\  f:n,  That  a  Committee  on  Motion  Pic- 
tures be  continued  to  consider  further  the  feaai- 
Ulity  of  a  film  depicting  life  at  Harvard,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  report  of  this  vpar'i  Committee." 
(The  motion  was  secondnl  and  carried). 

Postal  Ballot  for  Oversem-s 

The  Presiocnt:  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Postal  Ballot  for  Overseers. 

The  Executive  Secretary  will  please  read  it 

(The  Executive  Secretary  read  the  report). 

The  Pkksident:  Centlemcn,  you  have  hsavd 
the  report.   Are  there  any  remarks? 

PtaEnuENT  Lowctx;  May  I  say  jiHt  one  wori 
ahout  the  attitude  of  the  Corporation?  It  would 
»ound,  as  you  read  the  report,  as  though  the  Cor- 
poration was  a  little  bit  indiffpient.  That  is  not 
the  fact.  The  Corporation  feels  that,  as  the 
Overseers  are  really  inspectors  of  the  adminbtra- 
tion  which  is  carried  on  in  the  the  main  by  the 
Corporation,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Corpora- 
tioo  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  determine  how  the 
Overseers  shall  be  elected. 

The  Corporation  has  always  absuined  from 
any  indication  of  any  opinion  as  to  who  shoidd 
be  Over-^i-'-r^  .itn!  \s(i(i  ^limild  nnt.  It  frr1s  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the  attitude  which  the 
Overseers  desired  in  the  way  of  changbig  their 
method  of  election,  and  the  Corporation  would  h^* 
very  glad  to  agree  to  it.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
that  is  a  matter  which  the  Overseers  oug^it  to 
regulate  as  they  think  best. 

A  Delegate:  Read  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  thereupon  read  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  as  follows:) 

"Resolved:  That  the  Associated  Harvard  Qubs 
hereby  express  their  stoeere  appreciation  of  the 


favorable  action  talten  by  the  Board  of  Overseen 
of  Harvard  Cdlege,  and  by  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, conoeming  the  election  of  Overaears  by 
postal  ballot." 

Merritt  Starr,  LLB.  "81 :  I  am  sure  this  mo- 
tion will  prevail  I  regard  the  amtter,  however, 
as  of  such  importance  that  it  is  worth  whOs  to 

^.iv  a  wind  or  two  nn  the  history  of  that  SUbjcCt 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Associated  Qubs. 

It  was  not  far  from  Thankagivhig  Day  in  1897 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associated  Clubs  was 
held  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  initiative  of  the  vigor- 
ous Harvard  Qub  of  St.  Louis.  There  were  19  of 
us  seated  there  discussing  various  topics  of  in- 
terest, when  a  delegation  of  four  men  from  Minn- 
esota came  in,  and  within  half  an  bowr  the  tub* 
ject  of  the  postal  ballot  for  Overseers  wss  before 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Associated  Guhs.  It 
received,  perhaps,  its  most  extended  discussion 
at  the  meeting  that  was  held  here  in  Milwaukee: 
Someone  may  give  me  the  exact  date  of  it 

E  M.  finossMAN.  Twenty  years  ago. 

M£RRirr  Stakx,  LLM.  '81:  It  received  further 
discussion  at  the  meeting  in  Cfawimuiti  and  at  ^ 
meeting  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  approached  with 
caution.  I  regard  this  achievement  as  one  of 
thoae  for  which  the  Aasodated  Harvard  Qubs 
are  entitled  to  credit,  0*0  in  which  they  liad  no 
small  part. 

Richard  Incus,  103:  I  ahoold  like  to  offer  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved:  That  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  hereby  express  their  obligation  to  Presi- 
dent Emerittu  (Charles  William  Eliot,  '53,  for 
again  aen^g  as  Qtairman  of  the  Committee  on 
a  Postal  Ballot  for  Overseers." 

(The  resolution  was  seconded  and  unanimous- 
ly carried). 

E.  M.  Grossman,  *96:  In  the  first  place  I 
think  the  two  resolutions  might  very  well  be  com- 
bined ;  but  whether  they  are  or  not  I  should  like 

to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  first  resolution, 
namely,  the  one  that  you  heard  Mr.  Washburn 
read,  with  respect  to  our  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  what  they  have  done  on  the  postal  ballot 
problem.  It  indicates  that  the  (ktveming  Bodies 
of  Harvard  University  now  are  the  legislature  for 
the  purpose  of  this  matter,  and  will  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  the  time  or  thnes,  and  place 
or  places,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  election  of 
Overseers  shall  take  place.  The  very  fact  that  it 
says,  '*thne  or  times**  and,  "place  or  places,"  iadi- 
cates  to  my  mind  that  there  is  in  contemplation 
the  possibility  of  having  these  elections  take  place 
on  more  than  one  day,  or  perhapa  in  mora  than 
one  town  in  the  country,  on  the  same  day  or  on 
different  days.  Inasmuch  as  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Qubs  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  bringing 
the  matter  to  this  stage,  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Governing  Bodies  of  the  University,  the  Orer- 
oeeis  partiealarly,  will  be  very  gbd  to  have  the 
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benefit  of  the  cuuiiscl  and  advice  of  this  As- 
sociation widi  respect  to  the  time  and  tlnnib  «r 
plarc  and  plares,  and  tl)e  mUBer  in  wUdi  doc- 
tioju  should  be  held. 

I  dierefore  man  that  tba  rasoliitlm  to 
amenHrd  by  adding  a  provision  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  continued,  to  confer  with  individual 
members  of  the  Asaociated  Hurard  Chdw  and 
other  Harvard  alumni  and  to  confer  with  the 
Governing  Bodies,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  such 
rnlea  and  icgnlatioBt  aa  will  bring  about  a  dem- 
ocratic method  of  chooaing  members  of  the  Over- 
seers, and  that  ihef  report  to  this  organization  at 
the  next  annual  meetinf  tto  nialti  of  thdr  een- 
ferenrro  and  study  of  the  question. 

A.  W.  Frost,  '84:  I  hardly  see  the  necessity 
of  the  amendment.  This  matter  is  in  aafe  shape. 
It  is  bcinp  attended  to  by  those  who  are  legally 
entitled  to  attend  to  it.  They  are  meeting  our 
wiahes  in  the  nrntter.  Why,  then,  sheidd  we  asic 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  rnnfer  with 
them?  Isn't  it  better  to  trust  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Overseen,  wto  tove  made  this  change 
most  willingly  and  are  meeting  thf  wi«hf«  of  the 
Qubs?  We  know  they  will  gladly  confer  with 
individnab  or  with  any  representative  committee. 
I  don't  like  the  idea  of  seeming  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee which  shall  direct  or  counsel  with  than 
at  this  lime.  Let  ns  see  how  it  ia  woflwd  oat. 
We  may  then,  at  a  future  nwiolini,  have  rag- 
gestions  to  make. 

Trb  PnnocNT:  The  motion  is  on  tto  aoMnd- 
ni''ni.  Th'ise  in  favor  of  the  amendment  aay 
"aye;  "  contrary  minded,  "no." 

(The  amendment  was  lost). 

The  PacsioEirr:  We  will  now  vote  on  the 
original  resolution.  Those  in  favor  of  the  origi- 
nal resolution  say  "aye;**  contrary  minded,  **no.'* 

(The  motion  was  duly  carried). 

Thk  President:  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  a  Memorial  in  Honor  of  the  Harvard  Men 
\Xb  )  (rnvc  Thfir  Lives  in  the  War.  This  report 
has  been  pubiished  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Bourrttt,  and  if  there  are  aay  lemarks  on  the 
subject  tbry  will  be  in  order  now. 

Stewart  Shiluto,  79:  I  should  like  to  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  report  of  tto  Committee  to  recetred 
and  placed  on  file. 

**That  a  copy  of  the  report  to  sent  to  President 
Lx>well  for  the  joint  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

**Ttot  the  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
C!tjb«  to  be  elected  at  the  2.'ird  annual  meeting 
at  Milwaukee  be  requested  to  continue  a  Com- 
mittee on  tto  War  Memorial  of  such  memhership 
a<s  h*"  may  determine  and  that  SUch  Committee  be 
authorized  to  represent  the  Associated  Harvard 
Cloiie  in  conferring  and  cooperating  with  the 
joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  with  respect  to  a  War  Memori- 


al and  with  respect  to  the  general  question  of 
tto  fnture  physical  devdopment  of  the  Univer* 
sity,  in  receiving  and  considering  such  sugges- 
tions as  may  to  made  by  individual  Qulis  or 
gndnatea,  and  In  tiling  such  stepa  aa  it  may 
find  desirable  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  suita- 
ble memorial  at  Harvard  to  the  Harvard  men 
wto  fdl  in  dm  Great  War." 

(The  resolution  was  seconded  and  nnanimoue- 
ly  carried). 

Tm  Presio«it:  Tto  neat  ie  tto  report  of  tto 

Committee  on  a  ^^emorial  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, '&).  This  report  was  printed  separately.  It 
contains  not  only  tto  report,  hot  drawings  of  tto 
proposed  building;  and.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Washburn,  'BO,  the  Chairman  of  the  CommitteCt 
a  resdation  tos  been  impared  on  the  report 

Mitchell  D.  Follansbee,  *92:  I  deiire  to 
offer  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved:  Ttot  the  FtealdeM  of  tto  Aseoci- 
ated  Harvard  C]nh<^  appdnl  a  Committee  of  three 
with  power  to  accept  a  location  for  the  Memori- 
al to  Theodore  Rooeevelt,  m,  to  to  provided  hy 
the  Corporation. 

"That  this  Committee  also  have  power  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  plans  as  further  etndy  may 
demonstrate  to  be  desirable. 

"That  the  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  appdnt  a  second  Committee  to  secure  tto 
funds  necessary  for  the  construction  and  endow^ 
ment  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Building. 

"That,  in  accordance  with  die  reqneet  of  die 

Women's  Roosevelt  Memorial  A!:!>ociation,  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  present  Commit- 
tee, the  report  to  adopted  with  the  tmderstandiag 

that  the  words  'to  be  known  as  Roosevelt  House*, 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  report,  be  omit- 
ted.** 

I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

Thk  President:  The  question  about  the  name 
"HiHisrvclt  House"  arose  because  there  is  the 
Roosevelt  House  to  be  restored  by  the  Women's 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  in  New  York, 
and  they  did  not  want  the  conflict  in  tto  iUUne. 
Is  there  any  second  to  the  motion? 

(The  motion  was  again  seconded.) 

Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98:  I  understand  that  this 
authorizes  the  Committee  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  to  go  to  woric  and  raise  the  money. 
Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
Committee  will  confer  with  the  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  funds,  as  they  may 
have  plana  for  raising  funds  for  a  general  mem* 
orial? 

The  Presidcmt:  I  think  that  is  a  good  sngges* 

tion.    I  think  it  was  understood  the  Committee 
would  confer  with  the  Corporation. 
PaEsiDENT  Loweix:    The  plan  has  been  ap« 

proved,  and  the  buildinj;  is  very  murh  desired  both 
as  a  memorial  for  .Mr.  Roosevelt  and  for  its  util- 
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ity  to  ihe  whole  of  the  I'niversily.  I  think  the 
plan  i«  an  excellent  one.  The  site  is  a  very  good 
place.  Hie  Corporation  would  like  to  Me  ibe 
money  raised  ju^t  a?  soon  a*  pi><-ible,  Tint  ia 
always,  of  course,  desirable.  But  if  yon  are  floing 
lo  milk  a  caw.  yon  know  yett  mmt  have  aonne  no- 
derstanding  aboiii  th-  time  of  milkinp.  so  that  two 
fellows  shall  not  milk  one  cow  and  leave  another 
one  unmilkcd;  and  in  that  aenae  I  presume  that 
I  he  Comnutteea  trying  lo  raiie  money  will  confer 
together. 

No  plan  has  yet  been  approved  for  the  general 
memorial,  except  that  Sargent  has  practically 
agreed  to  paint  a  couple  of  memorial  pictures  on 
the  staircase  of  the  Library,  which  I  think  would 
be  very  interesting.  Of  course  that  does  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  erection  of  «  building 
or  something  else.  \  ariou?  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  nothing  has  yet  been  proposed  which 
haa  commeDded  itself  to  the  Committee  at  being 
worth  doing  as  a  tin-mnrial,  and  at  the  same 
lime  a  thing  which  it  is  desired  to  have.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  aaggealion  froim 
anybody.  T  don't  think  it  is  necf^snrv  to  hare 
any  particular  vote  to  the  effect  that  that  Com* 
nittee  muat  confer.  I  auppoie  they  wrald  do  ao 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  President:  Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  spread  upon  the  minutes  the  idea  that  the 
next  Pittident  of  the  Aaiociated  Harvard  Cluha 
riiall  inatniet  his  Committee  to  confer  with  tlie 
Corporation  and  Ui  confer  with  the  offici  i  -  ■>[  the 
present  Endowment  Fund  in  order  that  there  may 
'  be  no  crossing  of  wfaes?  If  that  is  agreeaUe,  I 
will  order  it  put  on  the  minutes. 

Has  the  resolution  been  seconded? 

(The  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried  iman< 
imou'^Iv.  with  appiauTi. 

Thi.  Pki^siuknt:  The  report  of  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

ll«port  of  ihe  Exoeudvo  Socrotary 

Thk  P!xECl'TlVE  St(  i;i  I  v!<\  :  I  had  to  make  niy 
report  short,  because  1  a^ked  all  the  other  people 
to  make  theirs  short.  One  of  the  paragraphs  in 
the  r>  port  may  si-tm  a  little  vacm-: 

"A  number  of  constituent  Clubs  have  been  re- 
organised or  revived  this  year,  or  are  being  rcor- 
g.ini/i  ii;  iirhi  I-  lijvc  inrri'a-ied  ihrir  activities,  no- 
tably llic  Harvard  Clubs  of  Kansas  City  and  Mich- 
igan. Some  of  the  Clnbs  are  still  inactive,  mostly 
as  the  result  of  the  war  period.  an»l  efforts  are  be- 
inii  mafic,  with  varvinp  degrees  of  -ik  c  .  vs^  \mi  ^n 
tlif  who!.'  <  ni  iiiira};inf;ly,  tO  re-c-i.ihli-h  them." 

The  number  of  Clubs  is  not  stated  or  the  name* 
given.  The  Harvard  Clubs  of  Kansas  City  and 
Michigan  are  mentioned  because  that  is  all  I  can 
say  about  them  in  n  iqport  ao  brief;  they  have 
both  shown  a  notable  increase  in  activity.  This 
docs  not  mean  that  other  Clubs  have  not  increased 
their  activities,  but  that  these  stand  out  in  par- 


ticular.   One  reason  wh>  »ome  of  these  Qobs  STC 
not  mentioned,  can  be  explained  as  follows; 
Some  years  ago,  the  dreadnanght  '^Ddawaie'* 

was  the  crack  ship  of  ihc  Navy.  The  greatest  eon- 
Irast  to  the  "Delaware"  was  the  gunboat  "Dnbtt- 
qne",  which  was  a  joke  throughout  the  ser« 
vice — an  awkward,  homely  ship,  :i:iil  obsolete. 
V^hen  ships  pass  each  other  at  sea.  tlie  ship  that 
gives  the  first  signal  says,  "We  are  the  So  and 
.So",  and  usually  the  reply  i8"Wc  arc  So  and  So", 
each  ship  giving  her  name.  The  "Delaware" 
and  the  "Dubuque"  met  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  the 
"Dubuque"  hoiated  the  aignal,  "We  are  the  Du- 
buque'." The  ''Delaware**,  whose  captain  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  wag,  hoisted  the  signal,  "We  won't 
telir'  I  have  not  mentioned  the  names  of  certain 
Clnbs  whieh  have  iDcreaaed  thdr  activities,  be- 
'  ause  these  Clubs  migbt  8ay,'*We  have  been  active 
before  this." 

Bat  the  matter  that  is  really  pertinent  in  this 
connection  is  that  last  year  a  motion  to  drop  three 
Harvard  Clubs  from  constituent  membership  in 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  was  to  be  referred 
to  the  Council.  Your  Executive  ,*>ccrctary  has  not 
referred  that  (]uc>.stion  to  the  (.iouncil  thus  far. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  now  referring  it  to  the 
Council  and  to  the  delegates,  but  with  reverse 
English."  I  feel  that  no  Harvard  Club  shoidd  be 
dropped  from  the  list  of  the  .Xssociated  Harvard 
Clubs  for  any  reaaon,  unless  it  haa  taken  a  hun« 
dred  years  to  try  to  revive  it.  For  example,  one 
of  the  iliri  c  Clubs  to  be  dropp-d  lias  been  re- 
vived this  year,  and  is  in  good  standing. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  recommendations  in  my  re* 

port.  If  it  is  the  sen^i>  i  f  this  mcetinp  to  accept 
these  recommendations  in  whole  or  in  part,  1  hope 
some  one  interested  will  now  take  up  that  qnes- 

tion. 

Stephkn  U.  Phillips,  *95:  In  order  to  have 
the  matter  before  the  meeting,  I  offer  the  foHow* 
,  ing  resolution : 

"Resolved:  That  the  recommmendations  in 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  constituent  Clubs  for  their  conaiden- 
tion." 

(The  resolution  was  seconded  and  onanimoiisly 
carried). 

The  pRESiOEirr:  The  report  of  the  Committee 

on  Closer  Cotiperation  between  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  and  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Thomas  W.  Sloemn,  '90,  is  Chair- 
man. I  suppose  you  have  all  read  the  report,  and 
if  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  received  and 

filed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity,  of 
which  Frederick  L.  Allen,  '12,  is  Chairman.  Is 
there  any  resolution  regarding  that  report? 

FaeoERiCK  L  Allen,  '12:  I  might  say  a  word, 
Mr.  President.  I  simply  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the 
Committeee  on  Publicity,  page  29,  foot  of  the 
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pagSi  which  says,  "The  Committee  advises  the 
cootinuation  ol  machinery  by  the  AMOciated  Har- 
vard Qttbt  to  eany  on  this  woilc  of  maldBg  more 
widely  known  the  character  of  Hamwd  aad  its 
pngraH,  and  recommends  that  the  flMmbenhip 
of  the  Conmittee  be  ehaoged  fien  tioM  to  time 
in  nnier  to  give  other  pradiMlo  an  opportllllttj  tO 
participate  in  its  activities." 

I  have  tfiwa.  to  Mr.  Crmmiibb  a  form  of  a  rea* 
olution  which  would  make  th**  ("nmmittee  on  Pub- 
licity one  of  the  standing  Committees  of  the  As- 
aoeiated  Harvard  Oufaa.  I  beUere  he  b  geiag 
to  submit  that  n<;  an  amendment  In  \hr  Constitu- 
tion when  the  time  comes  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Conslilation;  and  I  can  only  aay  that  members  of 
the  Publicity  Committee  have  been  of  vr-rv  preat 
•ervice  this  year  to  my  office  in  Cambridge  in  pub- 
Iteity  work  on  behalf  of  the  Unberrity,  and  I 
hopr  that  \hc  nnirndment  whicfa  Mr.  GroaamaB 
will  present  will  be  adopted. 

Tme  PREMonrr:  If  there  ia  no  objection,  the 
report  will  be  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Treasuro-,  Edward  H.  Letch- 
worth,  KB. 

Roport  of  Ae  Tvenaver 

Edward  H.  LETcuwomi,  US;  Treaatnrer:  Mr. 
President  and  Gentlemen: 

My  records  show  92  Clubs  in  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  excluding  Japan  and  Germany. 
During  the  past  year  dues  have  been  received  from 
69  Clubs.-  During  the  year  1919-1920  dues  were 
received  from  63  Cluha,  Cunrent  diiea  remain  im> 
paid  from  23  Qubs. 

The  following  Clubs  are  delinquent  in  dues  for 
more  than  a  year  and  have  made  no  response  to 
numerous  letters  addressed  to  them:  Hingham, 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Lawrence,  Paris, 
Philipiuiit'  Inlands,  Santa  Barbara,  Tacoma. 

The  following  Clubs  are  delinquent  in  current 
dues,  after  numerous  letters:  Delaware,  Eastern 
Illinois,  Rochester,  Rocky  Mountains,  Virginia. 

The  following  Clubs  are  inactive,  but  replies 
are  received  from  them:  Akron,  0.,  Berkshires, 
Florida,  New  Hampshire,  Ottawa,  Iowa,  SeMttlc, 
Indiana. 

The  following  Clubs  are  •*dead":  Montana, 
Newhoryport. 

The  new  constituent  Club  of  Bangor  has  paid 
its  dues  in  advance  of  admission  to  membership. 

The  following  Clubs  have  been  revived  and  their 
dues  have  been  paid  to  date:  San  Antonio  (re- 
ported "dead"  last  year).  Arkansas,  Portland  (now 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Oregon).  Oklahoma. 

The  Harvard  Gub  of  Florida  is  trying  hard  to 
iMceme  active  again. 

During  the  past  year  the  President  and  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Qubs  adopted 
the  plan  of  appointing  an  Executive  Secretary  to 
carry  on  the  executive  work  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  Secretary's  offices.    H.  C  Wash- 


burn was  ajipointed  In  this  position  and  vour 
Treasurer  arranged  to  allow  toward  his  office 
expenses  the  same  amount  previously  allowed  Ae 
Secretary  for  stenographic  services,  to  wit,  |600 
a  year.  This  did  not  come  anywhere  near  meet- 
ing the  actual  e»penaca  and  salary  of  the  post- 
tinn.  I  understand  that  the  difference  was  under- 
written by  the  Plreaident  and  the  Secretary  in- 
dividoallr.  It  did  net  pass  throng  my  beeika, 
nor  have  I  any  record  of  the  amount  nf  tVif  p^- 
sonal  obligation  which  they  thus  assumed.  I 
fed  that  sndi  an  arrangement  is  not  fair,  and 
recommend  that  if  the  plan  is  to  be  continued, 
it  should  be  on  some  basis  of  adequate  hnancieg 
by  the  Aaaooiated  Harvard  Onba  nthcr  than 
through  the  generosity  of  any  indhridoal  or  in* 
dividualft. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  laat  year,  eoe  ef 

the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
pense of  Meetings  which  was  adopted  directed 
year  Treasurer  to  assnme  the  eost  pnblieatian, 

printing,  posfage.  etc.,  of  the  nifPtinps.  This 
policy  had  i>een  in  part  followed  in  reference  to 
tlie  Waahingion  meeting,  where  the  treasvry  el 
the  .Associated  Harvard  Clubs  contributed  fTV) 
toward  the  expenses  of  publicity.  It  was  expect- 
ed at  the  time  tliis  recommendation  waa  adopted 
at  the  Washington  meeting  that  the  .Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  would  receive  ^,000  each  year 
from  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  out  ef  tbe 
$10,000  received  from  that  Fund  by  the  .\1iunni 
Association.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aasoant 
received  by  us  was  only  half  the  expected 
or  $2,500.  as  the  Harvard  .Alumni  Association  had 
certain  obligations  of  its  own  to  meet  from  the 
$10,000  before  the  balance  of  the  inoeme  was 
divided  equally  between  that  Associatiaa  aad 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

As  a  result  of  the  nnespected  shrinkage  in  e«r 
income,  your  Trpasiir'^r  and  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary have  been  compelled  to  do  some  very  care- 
ful ligiiring  during  the  year  in  order  to  keep  ihc 
treasury  in  a  solvent  condition 

Notwithstanding  all  of  our  efforts  at  economy, 
I  did  not  feel  that  we  could  afford  to  cootribate 
more  than  $1,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  MO- 
waukee  meeting,  although  I  was  advised  tiuu 
this  amount  would  not  be  a  compliance  with  tlw  \ 
instructions  given  me  at  the  Washington  m«^iin£. 
since    the    actual    expense    would  considerably 
exceed  this  sum.    Accordingly,  I  sent  my  check 
for  $1,000  to  the  Milwaukee  Club,  explaining  that  i 
owing  to  the  falling  off  in  income  this  was  ibe  I 
maximum  which  I  felt  we  coold  afford.  The 
.Milwaukee  Club  responded  very  graciously,  ap- 
preciating the  situation,  and  agreed  to  make  op 
the  difference  from  its  own  funds. 

I  do  not  undfrstand  jii«t  win   \hr  amount  re- 
ceived fr  oni  llic  Kndownu'nl  1*  uiid  was  only  one^  j 
fourth  instead  of  one-half  of  the  income  from  that 
Fund  devoted  to  alumni  porpoaea,  and  I  am  ^ad 
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diat  for  Ae  eomint  year  the  IMnetor*  of  tke 

Muiiini  Association  have  definitply  voled  ihe  sum 
of  $.'),t)00  from  the  income  to  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs. 

The  Scholarship  Fund  has  received  donations 
from  only  three  Clul>s  during  the  past  )'ear,  name- 
ly, Chicago,  Bo!<ton,  and  St.  Louia.  If  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  Scholarships  are  to  be  of 
real  value  and  fulfill  ihe  purposes  for  which  they 
were  founded,  they  should  receive  more  wide- 
apread  support  from  the  conatituent  CIoIm. 

The  report  of  the  T^reaavrer  aa  <rf  June  1*  1921t 
foUowa: 

.  Ccnerof  Aeeount, 

Balance  in  Genera!  Accouat 

April  29,  1920,  $2,418.33 

Receipts: 

Delinqvent  dnea.  3Sl00 

Hue*  f..r  I')I9  IQl'O  99il0 

Dues  for  current  year  (1990' 

1921).  MC3.1S 

AUotmenl  from  Income  of 
Endowment  Fund  for  the 

year  aiding  June  30, 1920,  2,500.00 

Intenat  to  AprU  1.  1921,  43.27  AfitHM 


SeholarsMp  Account. 
Balance  April  29,  1920, 


12,90643 


Total  needpta. 


16,49955 


DnMIKSBMBNTS: 

Stenographic  service  (ofice 

of  Secretary)  600.00 
Stenographic  aerviee  (oCee 

of  Treasurer)  13000 

Reporting;    Convention  in 

1920,  24aoo 

Publicity  Work  March  6, 

1920— May    1.    1920,  250.00 

Printing  and  d:(trihiiliiig 

BuixcnN  No.  27,  427.01 

Service  rendered  by  John 

Price   Jones   Corp..  183.96 

Printing  and  dJatributing 

January  Supplement,  1,216.44 

Printing,  Poatage,  atation- 

ery,  229.00 

Tdegrama,  CKpreia,  etc,  69.S6 

Tov«-ard  MUwaohee  ex- 
penses, IMW.OO 

Traveling    expenses.  Dean 

Donham   to   W'aHhinjiton,  60.00 

Memorial  to  Major  iliggin- 

son.  TOlOO 

U.  S.  Naval  .\cademy  Tro- 
phy Shield,  650.00 

Publishing  photograph  of 
President  in  Graduates' 

Ua§aiiM,  41.95 

Miacdlaneoua  'expemei,  ^J8S  5^^5.77 


Receipts: 
Donation    from  Harvard 

Gub  of  Chicago,  S650.00 
Do  (to  be  used  for  1921-22 

Scholarship  purpoaea)  350.00 
Donation    from  Harvard 

dull  of  MoNton.  '  900.00 
Donation     from  Harvard 

Quh  of  St.  Louia,  300.00 

Intereat  to  Apr.  1,  1921,  79.f^7    2.279  57 


$5,186.20 

OUBWtSEHBMS: 

ScholmrMptt 

Charlea  Adley  (Arknaaa)  SSOjOO 
Joe  Flaher  Freeman  (Ariio* 

na)  350.00 
Robert  L.  Morehouse  (N. 

C.)  350.00 
John  Bedford   (Nevada)  00 

Jesa  H.  Jackson  (Alabama)  350.U0 
Kwl  Walaon  Baher  (Claaa 

■23)  3S0M 

Loans  on  Notes: 
J.  M.  Carpenter  100.00 
Jess  H.  Jackaon  100.00 
Postage  3.50  2,303.50 


Balance  June  1,  1921, 


11,963.78 


Balance  June  1.  1921. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  Letch  WORTH, 
Treasurer. 

Thk  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  very  excellent  report  of  the  Treasurer.  I 
think,  perhaps,  there  are  one  or  two  things  I 
ought  to  aay  about  that  report,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding.  In  the  liiit 
place.  I  am  going  to  lay  a  little  of  tlie  hlaao 
on  the  method  of  electing  officers,  now  in  vogue, 
by  the  Associated  Harvaid  Clube.  As  yon  know, 
the  ex-PresidiriN  meet  al  lunrliron  today,  and 
they  elect  the  i'resident  for  next  year,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Vio»Preaident,  and  then  they  tell  them 
about  it  five  minutes  after  they  have  elected 
them,  and  they  do  it  without  any  particular  con- , 
ference  with  the  men  beforehand.  A  new  Presi- 
dent does  not  know  what  he  has  got  to  do;  he 
does  not  know  what  he  has  to  do  it  with;  he 
just  luiows  he  has  to  do  it.  While  we  are  all 
glad  to  be  elected  President  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  it  is  one  of  those  breath-taking 
affairs  that  sometimes  cause  mistakes;  and  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Letchworth  has  said  that  last  year 
the  Asaociated  Harvard  Cluba  received  only  tit' 

SOO  from  the  Alumni  Association  instead  of  $5,000. 
That  was  entirely  my  fault.  When  I  came  in  as 
President  of  the  Aaaociated  Harvard  Qaba,  I 
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knew  nothing  about  the  finances  nf  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Clubs.  I  had  been  busily  engaged 
OB  the  Endowment  Fund  for  a  long  time.  I 

ask'-(l  !\v(i  (ir  thrfe  ppople  what  the  A«sociatPt! 
Harvard  (.^luh'  needed  money  for,  and  I  was  told 
they  did  not  need  much  money  now,  but  that 
the  Ali  mm  Bi  llkttn  was  in  hard  straits.  I 
said,  "Oh,  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  do 
not  need  all  that  money;**  and  then  the  riot 
started:  but  it  was  entirely  ap  to  me. 

At  Washington  last  year  when  I  waa  elected 
President,  Chester  Bollon  of  Cleveland  was  elect- 
ed Secretary.  I  was  just  leaving  the  room  in 
Washington  when  I  was  noti6ed  that  I  was  to 

stay  in  the  room  to  \ic  nominajed  as  I're^sident. 
Bollon  bad  left  the  room;  and  when  he  was  noti- 
fied of  his  election  as  Secretary,  he  said«  *1  can- 
not  pos<ibly  take  the  joh.  because  I  cannot  do 
the  work."  1  said,  "You  must  take  it;  you  have 
been  elected,  and  there  is  no  way  oat  of  It**  So 
he  said.  "All  right,  we  will  ppt  an  executive 
secretary  to  do  the  work;"  and  so  Bolton  and  I 
have  paid  the  bills  out  of  our  o«m  pockets.  I 
do  not  wish  to  establish  a  precedent,  or  do  any- 
thing unfair,  but  the  situation  was  that  Bolton 
could  not  do  the  work.  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  I 
at  that  time  were  husily  engaged  in  winding  up 
oar  plans  for  the  elean-np  of  the  Harvard  En- 
dowment Fund,  atul  we  established  an  office  for 
the  Executive  Secretary  immediately  adjoining 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Ftrad  oSee  in  New- 
York.  That  office  was  contributed  by  John 
Price  Jones,  "02,  We  got  Mr.  Washburn  to  take 
the  job  over  and  do  it  properly,  and  we  know  he 
has  done  it:  and  while  neither  liolton  nor  I  have 
any  idea  of  establishing  a  precedent,  I  think  it 
ia  worth  while  for  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
to  consider  the  idea  of  having  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary; or,  if  they  do  not  do  that,  of  consulting 
well  In  advance  the  men  who  are  going  to  be 
nominated  for  office,  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  get  men  who  can  or  will  do  the 
work. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  we  will  accept  Mr. 
Letehworth's  report  with  pleasure,  and  place  it 

on  file.    Do  I  hear  an  objection? 

LeRoy  Harvey,  '94:  May  I  interrupt  just  a 
minute? 

The  PRrsiDf.NT:  Yes. 
.  LeRoy  Harvey,  '94:  We  are  the  delegation 
here  from  Delaware,  and  we  have  Bstened  with 
mixed  feelings  to  several  references  to  our  State, 
and  have  concluded  that  this  is  not  the  time 
for  waggishness.  As  the  name  of  our  Club  has 
been  listed  among  those  delinquent,  I  wish  to 
explain  that  I  anired  here  very  late  last  night, 
and  ainoe  arriving  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Treasurer.  Just  as  soon  as  I  have 
that  opportunity  I  hope  we  may  be  restored  to 

goorl  't.inding. 
KuBEHT  Bro.nson,  "21:  I  do  not  know  whether 


the  definition  "inactivity"  comes  within  the 
term  "relativity",  bat  I  should  like  to  inquire  ef 
the  IVeasorer  vdmt  he  refers  to  with  reference 
to  Seattle's  inactivity. 

Thf:  Trrasurer:  Inactive  because  you  have 
not  paid  your  docs.    Financially  inaelive. 

RoBKiiT  Bronson,  '21:    To  what  extent? 

The  Treasurer  :  Being  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  dues. 

Robert  Bronson,  '21:  Can  yon  tell  what  it  is 
without  looking  it  up? 

The  Treasurer:  I  will  look  it  up  immedi- 
ately. The  last  dues  received  from  the  Harvard 
Gvh  of  Seattle  were  in  the  year  1917.  I  aab> 
rnit  I  was  fiognwct  in  sayfaig  ii  waa  financially 
inactive. 

JSsuor  WaoswoRTH,  *98:  I  sappose  thb  report 

of  the  Treasurer  is  to  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  something  might  well  be  said  there 
about  the  action  of  the  Alumni  .Association  in 
paying  only  that  $2,500.  That  happened  before 
I  had  any  connection  with  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, but  there  is  a  very  distinct  strain  of  criti- 
cism there,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  Alumni 
Association  had  somehow  received  12,500  more 
than  it  should  have.  You  have  explained  it 
very  clearly  and  brfefty  here,  or  taken  the 
blame  which,  I  understand,  you  are  entitled  to 
do.  I  should  think  that  Mr.  Letchworth  would 
put  into  that  report  that  this  was  done  by  ar> 
rangement  with  the  officers  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  or  words  to  that  effect,  so  that 
it  mi^t  give  a  little  dearer  impression  of  iriqr 
the  Alumni  Assodatioa  seems  to  have  been  to 
drastic. 

The  President:    I  think  that  is  all  right. 

Your  President  is  now  in  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind  to  receive  invitations  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  .Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  from  anyone. 

J.  W.  LuMOb  '90'.  I  have  a  letter  which  1  de- 
-rin  10  ptosent  from  the  Harvard        of  Boatoo. 

"Harvard  Cum  or  BoaroM 

"May  27, 19XL 

"Joseph  W.  Lund,  Esq., 
tl4  State  Street, 
"Boston,  MaasL 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  the  honor  of  informing  you,  aa  oficial 
delee.iie  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  at  Mil- 
waukee, that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  this 
Club  voted  at  its  last  meeting  to  extend  to  the 
Associated  Harvard  Qubs  at  the  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee an  invitation  to  hold  the  1922  tw.^ 
of  the  Associated  Clohs  in  Boston. 

"Years  very  tndy, 

'*F.  A.  Harmmc. 

"Secretary." 
The  President:   Tliis  very  kind  and  generous 
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invltatioo  will  be  referred  to  the  Council,  I 

understand,  at  its  luncheon  meeting, 

Jay  M.  Lee,  Law  02-04:  '  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlenen:  The  Kansu  City  Harvard  Club  has 
had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  that  some  day  they 
want  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  to  meet  in 
Kansas  City.  Some  wedta  ago  our  Qub  decided 
to  invite  the  Clubs  to  meet  in  Kansas  City  in 
1923.  it  was  our  understanding  then  that  the 
practice  wai  to  alternate  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  Later  we  talked  it  over,  and  we  moved 
it  up  a  year,  and  oar  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
Bead  tbe  iwrhation,  which  he  did,  to  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  inviting  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  to  meet  in  Kansas  City  in  1922.  However, 
in  view  of  the  practice  which  haa  generally  been 
followed,  of  alternating  between  the  East  and 
tbe  West,  and  in  view  of  the  claims  of  Boston, 
and  the  fact  that  we  ibould  all  lilce  to  go  to  Boa* 
ton  anyway,  the  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  City  with- 
draws its  invitation  for  1922  in  favor  of  Boston 
wi:h  the  distinct  undentanding  that  we  are  in 
line  for  1923.  (Applauae). 

RaviaioB  of  the  Constitution 

Thk  Prksident:  The  next  order  of  business 
is  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Revise  the  Con- 
stitution, which  consists  of  E.  M.  Grossman, 
Chairman,  Frederick  W.  Burlingham,  '91,  and 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98.  Mr.  Marvin  telegraphed 
us  that  he  was  very  aotry  that  he  could  not  be 
here,  but  Mr.  Grossman  and  .Mr.  Burlingham  are 
here.  Copies  of  the  proposed  revised  Constitution 
have  been  printed  in  the  supplement  to  the  BoL- 
I.CTIN.  Here  on  the  table  arc  copies  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  the  old  Constitution,  in  case  any- 
body wants  to  compare  the  old  CoOStitUtion  widi 
the  new  (Constitution.  As  this  is  a  pretty  import- 
ant matter,  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  if 
Mr.  Gteaanuui  would  come  up  here  and  addieaa 
the  meeting  on  the  subject. 

E.  M.  Grossman,  "96:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen:  The  matter  ia  not  quite  so  formid' 
able,  I  am  sure,  as  it  appears  to  l>e.  We  really 
have  not  made  many  serious  changes  in  substance. 
S'nce  this  draft  was  prepared  and  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee,  there  has  been  further  dis- 
cussion. The  Committee  proposed  certain  amend- 
ments to  our  pfopoaed  Constitution  atid  By<Lawa; 
an<l,  with  your  permission,  I  will  ofTer  the  amend- 
ments to  the  proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
and,  if  yen  wiah  it,  we  will  take  the  ameadmenla 
and  then  we  can  adopt,  if  you  like,  the  propo«ed 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association. 

In  the  Constitution,  in  Section  8  of  Article  I* 
on  page  20  of  the  supplement  to  the  Bi  li-Etin, 
it  is  provided:  "Section  3.  The  Association 
shall  be  composed  of  regularly-organined  Quba 
of  alumni  of  Harvard  University." 

The  Committee  moves  that  this  section  be  a- 
aaeaded  to  read  aa  foUowa:   *'Th»  Aaaodation 


shall  be  composed  of  regularly-organized  Har* 
yard  Club*."  The  reason  for  this  change  is  that 
the  language  "the  Association  shall  be  composed 
of  regularly-organized  Clubs  of  alumni  ef  Ilar> 
\;;rd  University"  might  be  considered  to  mean 
only  Clubs  made  up  of  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity, of  men  holding  degrees;  nhereas  hi  nany 
of  the  Clubs,  and  perhaps  in  all,  there  are  men 
who  have  no  degree,  or  who  spent  only  two  or 
three  years  at  Harvard  College.  Your  own 
local  Club  has  its  own  method  of  determining 
who  is  qualified  to  become  a  member  of  that 
Club.  The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  want  to 
m  ikf  it  possible  for  all  constituent  Clubs  to  be- 
come members  of  this  organization,  and,  in  order 
to  eliminate  that  poadbility  of  miainterpietation 
or  misunderstanding,  we  propose  to  strike  out 
the  words  "alumni  of  Harvard  University,"  so 
that  it  will  read:  '*The  Association  shall  be  com- 
posed   of    regularly-orpanized    Harvfinl  Cluba"* 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  amendment. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

E.  M.  GnossMAN,  "%:  riien  there  is  .Article 
IV  of  the  By-Laws,  having  to  do  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  on  page  21  of  the  aoppkmaat. 
Section  2  now  reads  as  follows,  I  mean  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee:  "The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  during  the  year  upon  call  by 
the  President,  and  shall  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  The  Committee  may 
appoint  such  additional  efieera  aa  In  ita  jnd|a- 

ment  if  deems  best." 

It  has  been  thought  wise  to  be  more  specific, 
and  ^ve  the  Executive  Committee  authority  to 
appoint  an  Executive  Secretarv'  if  it  sees  fit  to 
do  so,  and  pay  him  a  salary ;  and  so  I  move 
that  Sectlen  2  of  Article  IV  of  tbe  propoaed  1^ 
Laws  be  amended  by  slrikin>;  out  the  second 
sentence,  namely:  "The  Committee  may  appoint 
such  additional  officers  as  in  its  judgment  seems 
I>e>it,  and  shall  formulate  all  questions  of 
policy  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  sub- 
mit by  letter-ballot  to  tbe  Council  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  meetings  of  the  ('ouncil," 
and  that  there  be  substituted  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "The  Conunittee  may  ap- 
point an  Executive  Secretary  and  such  other 
officers  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  and  fix 
aoch  salaries  as  in  ite  judgment  seems  beat" 
And,  "The  Committee  shall  formulate  all  ques- 
tions of  policy  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
aubmit  by  letter-ballot  to  tbe  Council  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  meetings  of  the  Council." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

(The  motion  waa  seconded  and  carried). 

E.  M.  Grossman,  .\rticle  V,  Section  2: 

Ai  proposed  here  it  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  each  constituent  Club  shall  be  a  member  of 
that  (.'lub  on  the  Council.  That  is  the  thing 
sought  to  be  changed,  and  I  move  that  it  be  a- 
mended  to  read  aa  follows:    "In  tbe  jntervab 
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betwe?n  meelinga,  the  Secretary  of  eieh  ooiuti* 
tuenl  Club  shall  by  virtue  of  his  oSice  be  the  rep> 
naentative  of  h»  Qob  on  the  CoaaciL  At  meet* 
ingt  eadi  Club  may  be  represented  on  the  Cooi' 

cil  by  that  meinbr  r  of  the;  Cluh  who  is  app(^t^ 
ed  by  its  acting  chief  executive  officer/' 
That  is  the  only  amendment  to  be  made. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  rase  the  Club  is 
not  represented  at  all  by  a  dc-icKale,  a  provision 
forproxiea,  and  so  forth;  but  instead  of  making:  it 
compulsory  that  tin-  Sfrrriary  shall  represent  the 
Oob  on  the  Council  at  meetings,  we  simply  made 
it  powible  for  the  acting  chief  executive  of  the 
Club  to  designate  himself  or  another  to  repre- 
sent the  Club  on  the  Council  at  meetings. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  amcndmenL 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded). 

F.  C.  Weld,  "86 :  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  under* 

stand  that  if  the  Council  is  called  together  be- 
tween times,  the  Secretary  will  necessarily  be 
ealled  to  that  meeting? 

E.  M.  Grossman,  *%:  No.  •-ir.  Tlie  language 
is  that  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  the 
Secretary  is  the  one.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
that  thi-  Srcretury  of  the  Associatt-d  Harvard 
Clubs  can  communicate  with  some  dehnilc  per- 
son.   The  Secretary  of  a  local  Club  is  the  One 

whose  name  is  on  file,  lo  whom  a  letter  may  be 

addressed. 

F.  C.  Wtxo,  '86:  Do  I  understand  that  in 
this  section  as  amended  you  will  provide  that 
the  Fkesident  of  Ae  consthnent  Club  is  to  ap> 
point  a  member  of  the  Council  to  represent  that 
Qub?  Why  put  him  in  an  awkward  position 
if  he  cannot  get  anybody  to  go  excepting  himself? 

E.  M.  Grossman,  '96:  Then  it  provides  that 
a  Club  may  be  represented  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers in  attendance  at  tlie  annual  meeting;  and  in 
the  absense  of  any  member  of  the  Qvh,  by  the 
holder  uf  a  proxy. 

FkANK  E.  Gavin.  73:  I  think  it  might  perhaps 
be  a  mistake  lo  do  that.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  a  Club  should  have  a  vote  in  this  body  if 
it  has  no  representative  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  plan  of  giving  proxies  to  outside  people  to 
represent  a  Gub  at  the  meeting  is  one  that  ouf^t 
not  to  1):'  adiiptetl.  I  move  to  amend  the  motion 
by  striking  out  that  part  of  this  amendment  or 
recommendation. 

E.  M.  Grossman,  '%:  VIC  an-  con-sidering  the 
amendment  to  the  proposed  Uy-Laws.  That  a> 
mendment  does  not  touch  the  subject  of  proxy 
at  all.  That  !•<  in  the  original  part  of  the  report. 

F.  E.  Gamn,  "7,1:  Yes. 

E.  M.  Grossman,  '96:  You  asked  the  question 
which  brought  out  that  fact;  but  the  amendment 
proposed  is  merely  that  it  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  .Secretary  who  shall  represent  hi^  (ilub 
on  tlie  Council,  but  that  the  President  of  the 
Qub  may  designate  some  one  to  represent  his 
Dub  on  the  Council. 


F.  E.  GAVtir,  *7S:  I  will  withdraw  die  motion 

for  the  present.  * 

The  Pit£5ii>£P>T:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  amendment.  Has  it  received  a  second? 

(The  motion  was  secondecl  and  carried*. 

E.  M.  Cbossman,  '96:  The  next  is  the  amend- 
ment of  Artiele  VII,  having  to  do  with  scholar- 

ships,  nml  that  is  suggested  by  the  Scholanhtp 
(.oiiimittee  in  their  report: 

"Amend  Article  VII,  Section  6,  of  the  By-Laws 
by  striking  out  sub-section  (g)  and  by  insetting 
in  lieu  lliereuf  the  following: 

**  'To  apply  income  not  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for,  either  (1)  toward  the  aupport  of 
present  or  new  scholarships,  or  (2)  where  a  reg- 
ular scholarship  is  not  available  toward  loans  to 
deserving  men  already  in  the  University  or  about 
to  enter  the  University;  or  (3)  to  add  such  in« 
come  to  principal  funds.  Any  Inan  shall  be  se- 
cured by  a  form  of  note  expressing  the  intention 
of  the  recipient  to  repay  the  loan,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Trrasurt-r  upon  recommendation  of  the  Scholar- 
sliip  (j)mmittee."  " 

Ilie  ilKinfii'  lirrr-  i-;  firaiiting  authority  to  the 
Schularship  Gommillee  to  make  loans  if  they  see 
fit  to  deserving  mm  already  in  the  University 
or  about  to  enter  the  University.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

£.  .\L  Orossmam,  '96:  There  is  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  X,  Section  1 ;  that  has  to  do  widi 
the  I!\  and  wf  projioM-  (ip  .uM  thi's-'  words: 

"These  By-Laws  may  be  temporarily  suspended 
by  tlie  unanimous  vote  of  those  in  attendance  at 
any  regular  meeting,"  so  that  said  Section  1  of 
.Article  X  when  thus  amended  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

''These  By-I.aws  may  be  amended  !>v  .i  majority 
vote  of  the  constitutent  Clubs,  provided  at  least 
one-half  of  them  vote  in  favor  thereof,  and  pro- 
vided notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
have  lieen  mailed  to  them  at  least  twenty  days 
prior  to  the  taking  of  the  vote.  These  By-Laws 
may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  the  unaninuMia 
vote  of  those  in  attendance  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendmenL 
(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

F.  M.  GiHi--.\M\.  '96:  Amend  Article  \l, 
S.-cttun  I,  paragraph  (d),  third  sentence,  and  fur 
the  words  **]Mvidlon  ef  Education*'  substitute 

"Graduate  School  of  Education"  The  lanpii  ipe 
used  by  the  Committee  in  the  proposed  By-Laws 
is  not  accurate  enough  in  that  respect,  and  I 
move  tl»e  wdrds  "Division  of  KilucHtiim"  be 
slricki'ii  out,  and  that  there  be  substiluied  there- 
for the  words  "Graduate  .School  of  Education.** 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

E.  M.  Grossman,  '96:  And  that  there  be  add- 
ed to  the  proposed  By-Laws  the  followinc  para- 
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graph,  being  pangnpli  (e)  of  SeeiiM  1  of 

Article  VI. 

'*(e)  On  Publicity,  a  conunitt«e  consisting  of 
rcprrscntativr*  of  constituent  Clubs  and  sucli 
Other  raembera  as  the  President  may  appoint,  to 
cooperate  with  the  ofice  of  the  SeoeMry  to  the 

Corpuralion  in  th«-  (li'^scmiiiation  of  DCWS  llld  in* 
formation  about  the  University." 

I  move  ihe  adoption  of  that  Hmendment. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

£.  M.  Grossman,  *%:  1  now  move  the  adop- 
tkm  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  u  that 
amendf»l. 

(The  motion  was  duly  secontlrd  t . 

MuRKAY  Seasoncoop.  00:  Are  you  overloolcing 
llie  suggestion  about  the  Schools  and  Scholar- 
ships  Committee? 

E.  M.  Grossman,  '%:  A  resolution  was  offer- 
ed here  and  adopted  a  little  while,  ago,  referring 
to  this  Committee  the  question:  **Sha11  we  a- 
mend  the  By-Laws  sn  as  to  iiiM\ii!i>  tli.it  thr 
Scholarships  Committee  shall  disfteminate  news 
hi  the  sdioels  coacemiiif  entrance  exaniaationa?" 
I  move  ih«  adoption  of  thai  amendment  to  the 
By-Laws. 

F.  W.  BunuNCHAM,  '91:  I  am  enlliely  will- 
ing to  havf  this  mailer  dffinrd,  but  my  point  is 
that  the  function  as  he  has  expressed  it  there 
should  be  left  with  the  Schools  Committee  in- 
stead of  being  transferred;  since,  when  it  is 
transferred,  it  will  probably  mean  the  neees> 
sity  of  a  second  auxiliary  Scholarships  Com* 
mittee  in  the  local  CIuIm.  In  other  worda, 
the  Schools  Committee  should  get  in  touch 
with  ihr  M  tiools,  and  ihcy  can,  as  part  of  their 
regular  function,  which  wc  have  outlined,  take 
over  the  question  of  cooperating  with  the  local 
Scholarship  Committee. 

1  should  be  against  the  amendment  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  .Sea.xon^ood,  but  I  should  lie  in 
favor  of  exactly  wH.ii  hr  ha*,  stated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  furnishing  information  to  the  consti- 
tuent Cluba.  Will  this  reciuire  the  creation  of 
an  auxiliary  Scholarship  Committee,  or  are  you 
going  to  give  it  to  the  Schools  Committee  as  a 
specific  function?  They  are  claiming,  and  it  is 
the  fact,  that  the  work  will  grow  very  slowly  if 
you  are  going  to  make  a  Mdonal  ndncationil 
movement  of  it.  But  here  ia  a  function  which 
can  be  well  exercised. 

F.  L  Alleh.  '12:  I  dont  nndentand  that  the 
suggestion  would  prevent  a  Scholarship  Committee 
from  receiving  such  information  from  the  Univer- 
aity  and  putting  it  out  If  tlie  Sdiools  Commit* 
tee  is  non-existent  in  the  Clubs,  the  Scholarship 
Committee  is  on  the  job,  showing  men  applying 
for  aeholanhipe  where  information  about  en- 
trance requirements  may  be  had.  If  you  have 
■  Scholarship  Committee,  it  is  on  the  job  and 
reedy  to  receive  that  information. 

F.  W.  BuRUNCHAii,  '91:   But  those  Commit* 


lees  would  necessarily  cooperate  where  there  is 
a  Schools  Committee,  hand  in  hand.  The  Schools 
Committee  becomes  one  arm  of  the  Scholarship 

Committee's  work,  ^hen  you  want  to  put  some- 
thing specific  out,  if  you  have  a  Schools  (Commit- 
tee, that  Committee  will  go  at  it. 

Murray  Seasoncood,  '00:  I  should  rather  con- 
cur with  Mr.  .Allen  that  the  work  is  properly 
that  of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  because  they 
are  poing  to  find  the  boys  who  pet  the  scholar- 
ships, and  tlic  most  natural  inquiry  is,  what  are 
the  requirements  foT  admisoion? 

Taking  it  as  a  matter  of  exegesis,  it  does  not 
strike  me  as  at  all  sound  to  say  that  the  duties  of 
this  Schools  Committee  shall  be  to  assist  consti* 
tuent  Clubs  lo  establish  cordial  rdatuNM  with  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
so  that  the  University  and  its  Division  of  Edu- 
cation may  be  of  the  greatest  service  lo  the  cause 
of  national  education,  and  then  go  on  to  say 
that  the  greates;  s^r^il■r•  to  tlie  i  iiise  of  nation- 
al education  is  telling  the  boys  to  go  to  Harvard. 

That  nay  he  90,  hut  there  would  be  a  great 
many  in  the  local  schools  throughout  the  country 
who  will  not  agree  with  that,  and  I  think  that 
to  assign  the  duty  of  sending  out  entrauee  iu> 
quirements  to  a  committee  whose  object,  $M  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution,  is  to  benefit  the  cause 
of  local  feneral  educalioo  will  not  aeeompUah  th^ 
purpose. 

So,  notwithstanding  the  ideas  of  the  founder 
of  the  Committee,  I  adhere  t  o  my  former  view. 
I  diould  like  to  let  the  Scholarship  Committee 
disseminate  infonnation  to  the  local  Ouho,  aud 
let  them  handle  it,  each  Club  ra  the  way  it  thiuka 
best. 

The  PRBSiDEitr:     Kindly  state  the  original 

motion. 

EI.  M.  Grossman,  '96:  The  motion  is  that 
the  resolution  submitted  by  ihe  Sehoola  Com* 
miitee  this  morning,  and  referred  to  this  Com* 
mi  I  tee,  be  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried). 

E.  M.  Grossman,  '%:  I  now  make  the  mm  Ion 
that  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  as  proposed 
i>y  the  Committee,  and  as  amended  this  moraiiig, 
be  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded). 

F.  E.  Gavin,  T3:  I  des're  to  amend  the  Con* 
stita:ion  by  striking  herefrom  the  provision 
that  a  Club  may  be  represented  by  a  proxy  when 
it  has  no  member  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  I  do  not  see  any  good  reaaon  why  a 
privilege  of  that  kfaid  ahould  be  granted,  or  why 
any  Club  which  does  not  send  a  member  should 
have  a  vote  at  the  meeting,  to  be  exercised  by 
some  memlwr  of  some  other  Qub. 

Stkphen  W.  Phillips.  "95 :  I  heartily  second 
Mr.  Gavin's  recommendation.  I  have  attended 
a  good  many  these  SMetings,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  a  certain  nomber  of  large  dubs 
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which  are  always  represented  There  are  ■  cer- 
tain number  of  other  Clubs  which  arc,  as  the 
Treasurer  has  shown,  sometimes  very  activo  and 
ukt  a  gveat  deal  ef  iniSNat,  aonaetinMS  man  «r 
leu  dormant;  during  that  period  of  artiviiy,  when 
these  Clubs  arc  intcrcslcd  to  the  extent  of  send- 
ing a  delegation,  we  ought  to  have  full  and  ade- 
quate right  to  share  in  the  discussion.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  active  Clubs  which  are 
aendiiig  men  here  voted  down  by  a  number  of 
proxies  from  the  dormant  or  semi-dormant  Club*. 
It  aeeins  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  question  to 
consider.  If  they  are  not  going  to  get  enough 
proxiea  to  overshadow  the  active  Ciubi,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference;  if  they  are  merely  go- 
ing to  be  two  or  three  proxies  strong,  it  will  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  hnal  vote,  and  the 
diing  is  not  worth  doing.  If,  however,  enough 
proxies  are  obtained  fmm  the  dormant  Clubs, 
and  they  could  be  voted  here,  it  would  raise  a 
distinctly  bad  feeling  among  the  menben  who 
came  here  to  feel  that  they  were  out  voted  by  a 
more  or  less  postal  canvass  for  proxies.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  the  working  policy  of 
the  Association  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  active  Clubs  which  show  interest  enough  in 
the  particular  year  to  send  some  Mtg/ttB,  this 
should  not  be  auenptod  at  this  time. 

Edwaro  H.  Letcaworth,  I  think  it  is  a 
hardship  to  deprive  a  small  Club  from  repre- 
sentation  at  tliis  meeting  aimply  because  it  liaa 
no  member  who  is  able  to  afford  dio  expense  of 

the  trip,  which  may  he  n  long  nne^  lo  attend  the 
meeting.  The  proxy  will  not  be  given  to  some 
outsider,  but  will  be  ^ven  lo  some  Harvard  nun 
who  is  going  to  be  here;  the  result  will  be  that 
the  men  who  are  here  will  vote  not  only  for  their 
own  Clubs,  hot  also  for  the  dobs  iriilDh  cannot 
afford  to  Iiave  a  representative  come.  In  order 
to  make  this  annual  meeting  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative^ we  want  to  have  the  largest  poesible 
proportion  of  our  constituent  Ouh*  represented 
and  voting.  If  they  cannot  be  r'  [k  -cntcd  by  one 
of  their  own  members,  why  not  allow  them  to  be 
represented  by  some  other  Harvard  man  whom 
they  themselves  select,  and  to  whom  they  may 
give  a  proxy  to  reprcsfnt  them?  I  think  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  smaller  Clubs  which  are  located 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  I 

think  it  would  tend  to  change  the  representative 
character  of  uur  meetings,  if  wc  do  not  allow  a 
CInb  to  have  representation  by  proxy. 

Mr.RRiTT  Starr,  lA.M.  '81:  I  also  regret  to 
lind  luyself  differing  from  Brother  Gavin.  He 
and  I  have  travelled  together,  and  have  attended 
many  meetings,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  one  of  the  early  occasions  when  we 
travelled  together.  He  and  I  were  delegates  to 
the  second  national  Republican  convention,  whicb 
net  in  CUoago  in  1860.  Wtm  we  got  tluM 
we  found  tbeie  were  a  lot  of  Republicans  out 


in  Oregon  who  wanted  to  be  represented  b  the 

Republican  convention,  but  they  had  not  had 
money  enough  to  send  a  man  around  Cape 
Horn  to  New  York,  and  from  New  Yoifc  to  Cht- 

capn,  in  order  to  represent  them,  and  so  they  had 
to  send,  instead,  letters  in  advance  to  Horace 
Greeley  in  New  York,  asking  him  t*  attend  tte 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago  in  1860  and  be 
admitted  as  a  d»-legate  from  the  Republican  state, 
Oregon.  It  made  Oregon  a  Republican  statc^ 
when  men  like  Baker  and  Mitchell  and  Lane  kept 
Oregon  in  the  Republican  column.  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  political  coHeegliee 
here,  but  it  worked  weU.  (Laughter). 

I  think  that  the  Gab  in  San  Antonio,  wanting 
to  \>e  reprtsrnicd  ;it  Boston  next  year,  might 
like  to  send  a  letter  to  Grossnun  or  to  Mark> 
ham,  or  some  other  man  in  St.  Louis,  snd  uik 
him  to  represent  them  in  Boston,  and  instruct 
him  to  send  back  a  letter  reporting  the  actions 
of  that  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Qulw. 
I  believe  it  will  put  life  into  the  Harvard  Club 
of  San  .\ntonio  to  be  represented  that  way,  and 
I  think  the  reccnmendatton  of  the  Committee  in 
a  desirable  one  and  ought  to  prevail. 

£.  M.  GaosSHAif,  '96:  Bear  in  mind,  gentlo- 
men,  that  the  By-Laws  provide  that  no  individual 
can  hold  the  proxy  of  more  than  one  Club.  There 
is  nothing  like  gsthering  proxies  up  and  trying 
to  "put  something  over." 

F.  £.  Gavin,  73:  Just  a  word  of  personni 
explanation,  and  to  diow  that  my  friend  Stair** 

loRir  and  good  judgment  is  not  any  better  than 
his  recollection:  In  1860,  while  he  may  liave 
been  attending  the  Republican  cowentiosi,  I 
was  helpinp  to  nominate  a  governor. 

Merhitt  Stark,  LL.B.  '81:  And  he  got  licked. 

F.  E.  Gavin,  '73!  Yesk  bat  be  stood  for  the 
Union  when  the  war  came  on,  just  as  we  did. 

Thk  Prf-sident:  We  will  now  vote  on  the 
amendment  lo  strike  out  the  provision  f<Mr  proxiee. 
Ail  those  in  favor  will  plcaae  say  "aye;"*  contraijr 
minded,  "no." 

(The  motion  wa^i  lost). 

The  Presioent:  We  will  now  vote  on  the 
motion  to  accept  the  revision  irf  tlie  Consthutioa. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  accept  the 
new  Constitution  and  By-Laws  will  please  say 
"aye;**  contrary  minded,  '^m.** 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried) . 
Fredkhick  C.  Thwaits,  '93:  May  1  be  per- 
mitted to  speak? 

The  PHF.sinENT:  Yes. 

Frkdikick  C.  Thwaits,  "93:  The  only  remark 
I  wanted  to  make  was  this:  One  of  the  claoaee 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Publicity,  as  I  understood  it.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  Committee 
on  Publicity  to  have  press  reports  go  oat  to  the 
papers  throoghoat  the  coontiy,  in  the  way  ef  a 
general  campaign  of  puKUd^  wUdi  adilit  die> 
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velop  into  large  headquarters  and  a  number  of 
employee*  and  offices!  I  have  seen  this  publicity 
carried  on  in  varioo*  matters  lilM  the  Red  Cnw 
during  the  wsr  to  t  very  extmM  degive.  It 
seems  to  mc  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  us 
to  establiaii  a  preM  bulletin  throughout  the  conn- 
tiy  wad  istiw  it  every  wedc  from  Humrd.  I 

think  we  can  get  enough  piiWirity  without  that. 

The  President:  I  am  going  to  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Allen,  who  ia  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publirity.  The  Associated  Harvard  Chib*  has 
had  a  Publicity  Committee  which  has  been  in 
opentioD  for  aome  tim^  and  Mr.  AUen  will  be 
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able  to  give  yoo  the  details  about  that  matter. 

Stewart  Shillito,  79:  I  wish  to  offer  a  reae* 
laiion,  on  which  I  aak  (or  a  riaing  wtte: 

"RnotviD:  lliat  the  Aiaoeiated  Harvard  Clnba 

give  a  rising  vot<^  of  tliaiiks  t<>  tin-  Harvanl  Club 
of  Milwauitee,  ita  officers,  and  committees,  for 
their  warn  hospitality,  and  for  the  eenipieteaeaa 
of  al!  tbfir  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  delegates  to  the  twenty- 
third  annual  neetinR.** 

(The  motion  was  seconderi  and  carriedt  Bod 
the  rising  vote  of  thanks  given). 

(The  meeilDf  wa«  adjonmed  to  1.S0  P.  M.) 


Afternoon  Session,  June 

The  President:  The  chair  will  recognize  Mr. 
Follansbee. 

Mitchell  D.  Follancwe,  "92:  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen:  VhOe  we  are  meetinK 
hrrf  in  Milwaukee,  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  to  Itnow 
that  Mtlwaukee-Downer  College,  ■  large  eaflege 

for  women,  situated  near  Milwaukee,  last  month 
elected  Miss  Lucia  Russell  Briggs  of  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  a  dau|^er  of  Dean  Briflii  of 
Harvard,  as  its  President.  It  would  be  a  grace- 
ful thing  for  our  Clubs  to  take  some  notice  of 
this  deetlon.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  following 
message  be  sent  to  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  message  be  sent  to  Misa 
Briggs: 

^To  the  President  of  Trustees, 
"Mnwankee-Downer  College. 

••Dear  Sir: 

"The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  have  learned 
with  deep  interest  that  Milw8nkee»Dowiier  Col- 
lege has  ju>t  elected  as  its  President  Miss  Lucia 
Russell  Briggs,  a  daughter  of  Harvard's  own  Dean 
Briggs. 

"Wp,  the  meml>er<»  of  the  As'oeialed  flarvard 
Clubs,  now  as'Semblcd  in  convention  in  Milwau- 
kee, ask  the  privilege  of  offering  ev  gceetiagi 
to  Milwaukee-Downer  College  and  our  congrata- 
lations  that  it  has  chosen  as  its  leader  one  whose 
work  stands  for  thorooghneiab  for  high  acholar- 
ahljt,  for  high  ideals. 

'*We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Miia  Briggs 
that  sii  wortliy  a  college  has  sought  hCT  effort 
in  this  splendid  field  of  the  Middle  West.  May 
her  coming  to  M Uwaokee  prove  anodier  bond 
between  the  coUei^  <rf  the  East  and  the  WeaL** 

(Applause).  > 

(The  motion  waa  aeeonded  and  onanimotuly 
carried) . 

The  President:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Batchelder  of 
the  New  England  Fedention  of  Harvard  Qoba 
to  say  a  few  words. 

N.  H.  Batchelder,  '01:  Mr.  President:*  The 
New  England  Fedentfan  ia  to  hold  «  aaiDiBer 


10,  1921,  at  1.30  P.  M. 

outing  in  Newport  in  July,  the  wedc-end  of  the 
15th,  I6th,  and  17th.  We  very  cordially  invite 
Harvard  men  from  every  part  (tf  llie  country  to 
come  to  that  meeting.   Tlie  exact  detaOa  are  not 

settled,  but  the  general  situation  is^  that,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  trustees  of  St.  George's  ScbooU 
we  diall  have  ow  hendqaartera  al  die  Sdmol,  ea 
a  beautiful  sweep  of  land  overlooking  the  8ea.The 
program  will  run  from  Friday  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing. There  will  be  good  apeakera^  aome  we  hope 
of  national  reputation  as  well  as  speakers  from 
the  University  (Laughter).  Others  of  national 
reputation,  besides,  of  coone,  those  from  the  Uni- 
versity. Through  the  generosity  of  St.  George's, 
the  registration  fee  will  be  only  %5,  and  that  will 
cover  every  expense.  Please  remember  it  wlQ 
be  from  Friday  night,  July  15^  until  Sunday  BMrn- 
ing,  July  17.  Accept  thia  as  n  oordlal  famtalM^ 
and  tell  Mr.  Talbot  you  are  coming,  and  pnaa  il 
on  to  your  friends. 

Thk  PfemMmr:  GenileneB,  I  thank  Mr. 
Batchelder  for  his  very  kind  invitation  on  be- 
half of  the  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Cluba,  and  I  atrongly  commend  it  for  year  cob> 
sideration.  An  opportunity  nf  getting  in  and 
out  of  Newport,  R.  L,  for  $5  should  not  bo 
missed.    (Laughter  I. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  joint  report 
by  Mr.  Wadsworth,  as  Chairman  of  the  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund  and  as  Preddcnt  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Associatioa. 

Euot  WADSWOirm,  *98;  Gentlemen,  the  doable 
part  of  this  report  does  not  amount  to  very  much, 
because  a  printed  report  from  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation appeared  In  the  supplement  to  the  Bm.* 
letin,  and  I  am  not  going  tn  say  much  in  addi- 
tion about  the  Alumni  Association.  I  do  want  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  vta  new  have  pennancpt 
headquarters  in  Cambridge,  in  Wadsworth  House. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  bring  the  Appointment 
Office  into  that  building  and  make  it  a  cetitraliied 
point  for  alumni  artivities,  so  that  when  a 
man  goes  out  there  cither  by  motor,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  or  in  the  subway,  he  landa  right  then 
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at  the  Alumni  oBicp;  and  we  plan  to  have  in  that 

office  cnmplctc  inform  ti inn  about  the  I  niversitv— 
all  the  cataluf^s,  infurinaliun  about  courses,  and 
whom  the  fellows  should  see,  if  they  have  boys  Oft 
proliatiori  or  otiierwise  in  diffirulties.  We  want 
the  men  v^lio  go  on  there  to  look  the  College 
over,  with  the  idea  of  sending  their  boys  to  Cam- 
bridsf,  to  be  referred  to  this  office  by  the  alumni 
and  we  will  have  men  there  who  will  see  that 
they  are  very  completely  instructed  in  the  bene- 
.fit$  of  Harvard  education.  It  will  really  be  • 
clearing  house  of  general  information. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  think  may  be  of 
interest,  and  that  is  in  ronnr-iMinn  \s  ith  this  postal 
ballot  we  discussed  this  morning.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  liberty  of  running  over  here  the  geo> 
graphical  distiiliution  of  the  votes  which  were 
caat  at  the  last  election. 

The  total  vote  was  S.7.'i3.  out  of  a  possible  total 
vote  of  well  over  30,00().  which  is  discouraging  tO 
a  certain  extent.    This  is  the  disiribuiion : 

State  Valid  ballots  received. 


Alabaoui 

5 

Arizona 

5 

Arkansas 

5 

California 

138 

Colorado 

30 

Connecticut 

128 

Delaware 

9 

Washington*  D.  C 

lU 

Florida 

9 

Georgia 

16 

Idaho 

4 

Illinois 

242 

Indiana 

90 

Iowa 

96 

Kansas 

19 

Kentucky 

11 

Louisiana 

13 

Maine 

61 

Maryland 

43 

Massachusetts 

2»437 

Michigan 

45 

Minnesota 

63 

Mississippi 

2 

Missouri 

88 

Montana 

8 

Nebraska 

14 

Nevada 

3 

New  Hampshire 

81 

New  Jersey 

108 

New  Mexico 

1 

New  York 

U64 

North  Carolina 

17 

North  Dakota 

5 

Ohio 

181 

Oklahoma 

4 

Oregon 

30 

Pennsylvania 

255 

Rhode  Island 

87 

South  Carolina 

S 

South  Dakota 

6 

Tennessee 

6 

Texas 

22 

Utdi 

11 

Vermont 

12 

\  irginia 

17 

Washington 

38 

West  Virginia 

13 

\^  iscousin 

38 

Wyominf 

1 

Canada 

27 

Belgium 

1 

Bavaria 

I 

Cuba 

5 

England 

7 

France 

8 

China 

• 

1 

Hawaii 

6 

Mexico 

5 

Monaco 

1 

Porto  Kico 

2 

Vli«in  lalamb 

1 

Total    Valid  Ballots 

5.733 

This  enumeration  will 

give  yoa  a  little  idsa 

.about  the  interest  that  is  taken  by  the  men 
t-hrottgfaout  the  country  in  this  election.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  611  out  that  ballot,  sign  their 
names,  and  put  it  in  an  envelope  which  is  all  ad- 
dressed. It  is  rather  discouraging  as  to  the  in- 
terest we  take,  both  in  New  England  and  far 
•way. 

The  ElndowiiMBt  Fund 

Now.  as  to  ihf  Kniiowment  Fund: 
The  status  of  tlic  Fund  on  April  30,  1921,  was 
as  follows : 

Tnial  <ul.<rriptions  $13.78«.1,"M.13 
Total  payments  8,565,79031 


Leaving  to  be  collected         $  S,222,34&B2 

III   other  words,  we  have  a  very  nhllaalilt 

proportion  of  the  Fund  in  cash. 

The  Endowment  Fund  campaign,  which  was 
revived  last  autumn,  has  completely  changed  the 
figures  reported  here  last  year.  I  will  point 
out  some  of  the  many  changes.  For  one  thing; 
we  had  no  classes  which  had  subscriptions  frmn 
100  per  cent,  of  their  members  last  spring.  Now 
we  have  eight  classes,  every  membci  of  whiek 
has  given  to  the  Fund. 

The  largest  subscription  by  one  class  comet 
from  1898,  the  amount  being  $691,406.17.  LhI 
year,  the  largest  subscription  by  a  class  was  foam 
1892,  the  amount  being  |61U,30H..SO. 

Of  the  classes  numbering  less  than  h>i  ^u.^^iv- 
ing  members,  which  list  includes  all  the  older 
classes  up  to  76,  the  greatest  amount  subscribed 
comes  from  *7S — $188.%;  the  aeooad  ImieaC 
•uhsA-iption  was  from  73 — $145,470. 

On  the  basis  of  percentage  of  living  members 
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who  have  sub&crii>ed,  mc  can  award  nu  blue  rib- 
bon. There  is  a  dead  heat  in  the  contest  at 
100  per  cent  .  iiivnlvini:  ihr  class*"*  tif  "O,  '52, 
'33,  '54,  '37,  '38,  '62,  and  '65,  all  scoring  100  per 
cent.  No  wey  of  nmning  off  this  dead  lieat  has 
yet  been  suggested. 

There  is  an  old  expression  I  have  heard  some- 
times,  that  "ju^l  because  a  man  goes  through  col< 
lege,  college  does  not  go  through  the  mao." 

From  77  to  "90,  the  elaaa  of  119  ghree  the 
larjifst  subscrjp;'M>n.  tlic  amount  Ixing  5408,173. 
On  a  percentage  of  givers,  the  class  of  '89  also 
carriee  off  the  honort  with  94.6  per  cent  From 
1891  u>  I'XX).  the  (las*  of  '<W  pivrs  tlir  hirp-'st 
subscripiiun,  the  amount  being  $691,406.17.  On 
a  percentage  of  givers,  the  class  of  1891  leads, 
with  94.7  per  cent.  From  1901  to  1910.  the  class 
of  1902  gives  the  largest  subscription,  the  amount 
being  $398,456  51;  and  nn  ;i  lun  <  iit.it;r  of  givo* 
the  class  of  190;)  makes  the  best  showing  at 
95.4  per  cent.  From  1911  to  1920,  the  class  of 
1915  gives  the  larf;est  SOlMeription,  the  amount 
being  1271,310.98;  and  on  a  peTcemage  of  gtvers, 
the  elaas  of  1911  la  far  ahead  of  all  competitora, 
with  93  per  cent. 

The  total  aobscriptiona  received  number  23^52, 
of  which  1,450  cone  from  non-Harvard  donors. 

Last  y»Mr  58  [ii-r  c-nt.  of  all  the  College  class- 
es bad  coniribuied.  This  figure  now  stands  at 
742  per  cent  That  figure  ia  jiiat  about  the  fig* 
ure  reached  by  Prinrt-ton  in  their  eampaifO, 
which  was  very  intensive 

The  campaign  carried  on  by  classes  last  au- 
tumn, pushed  energetically  Iiy  c  la^b.  committrrs, 
has  brought  about  this  prrat  improvement  in  re- 
snU>  and  added  nearly  $l,.()n.000  to  the  Fund. 
In  the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  undergradu- 
ates under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Council, 
1,871  men  suhsi  rilx  d,  and  the  total  amount 
pledged  was  $66,364.66. 

We  coold  hardly  have  had  a  worse  time  dian 
last  autumn  for  a  campaign.  If  condition^-  h.id 
been  normal,  1  believe  we  could  have  reached 
our  goal.  As  ft  is,  we  are  nearly  $1,500,000  short 
of  till"  nmount  askoti.  Thrre  is  no  plan  for  a 
renewal  of  the  campaign,  but  the  Fund  office 
most  remain  open  for  the  colleetion  of  ftitore 
installments  for  at  least  three  years,  and  it  is 
s:iil  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  sometime, 
somehow,  we  may  complete  our  task  of  providing 
Harvard  I'nivcrsitv  with  $15,250,000. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Endowment 
Fbnd  follows: 

PLBOCrs  TO  .\PHii.  30.  1921,  Inclusive: 
Unrestricted  Subscriptions,  $12,148,162.72 
Restricted  Snbscriptions,  1,639,971.41 

Total  Suh>s.  riptions,  $13,788,134.13 

Cash  K»x:Hvt;o  to  April  30,  1921,  Inclusive: 
Cash-«ni«8trieted,  $91,343.12 


Remittances  to  Treasurer — un- 

reatrieted.  7,254,779.15 

Remittances  to  Treasurer— re- 
stricted, 1,214,399.29 

Misc.  Income  Remittance  to 

Treasurer,  4.004.28 

Cash — Miscellaneous  Income,  1,26447 

Total  PavmenK.  ?8.-)6S,790.31 

NllMBER  OF  btUiiCHIBeRS  AMD  TUUR  StATUS: 

Unrestricted  Subscribers,  22,914 
Restricted  Subscribers,  438 


Total.  2S3S2 

Of  the  23,352  subscribeis  about  1^  are 

Harvard 

Approximately  66  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
pledged  has  alnady  been  paid. 

I  Mif  H(.H  ^Ul  ATK  CaMI'AICN  : 

.Number  of  bubscriliers,  1,871 
Amount  Pledged,  $66364j66 
Amount  Paid,  U^32AL 

Tlie  figure-^  of  the  undergraduate  campaign 
are,  of  course,  included  in  titc  regular  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund  totals. 

AmoxtMATK  Analysis  or  Subscribers. 

Harvard  College  Men,  17,482 

Professional  School  Men,  4,420 

Non-Harvard  Donors,  1,450 


Cli 


Total  Sufaacriben, 

•  CoifSOUOATCD 

First  Twenty 

No.  of 


23,352 

HoitM  Roix. 

in  Enrollment. 

I'cr  cent, 
of  Members 


Living 

No.  of 

Anunnt 

who 

Members  Subscribers 

Pledged 

Subscribed 

1K.V) 

1 

1 

$20,05000 

100. 

1852 

2 

2 

25,557.60 

100. 

1853 

4 

4 

5,05500 

100. 

ia54 

1 

1 

25.-,.  (V) 

100. 

1857 

3 

3 

7,60000 

100. 

1858 

8 

8 

1,09880 

100. 

1862 

16 

16 

3.312  40 

100. 

1865 

20 

20 

24,681  25 

100. 

19t)H 

678 

647 

.528.238.03 

95.4 

1891 

302 

286 

245.046.80 

94.7 

1889 

244 

231 

U)8,173  00 

94.6 

1911 

619 

576 

11M.  JH7  !W 

9;5. 

1900 

577 

524 

362,829.34 

90^ 

189B 

498 

449 

691,405.17 

90.1 

1887 

212 

188 

197,131  73 

88.6 

1890 

272 

236 

290,153.98 

87.6 

1917 

588 

488 

87,652.13 

833 

1872 

54 

44 

.>t.395  00 

81.4 

1912 

556 

450 

103,719.61 
28.963.16 

80.9 

1870 

59 

47 

80. 
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CONSOUDATEO  HoKOR  RoLL. 

First  Fifteen  QoMet  in  Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Ho.  «{  of  Mcmbri « 

Living  No.  of  Amount  who 

aw  McmberaSatecribera  Fledged  Satocribed 

IR9R      498  449  |691^J7  90.1 

1892      356  281  669.S5&96  78.9 

1897     541  393  46533237  72.6 

1889  244  231  408.173.00  94.6 

1899  612  465  399,112.97  75.9 
1902  645  472  398,456.51  73.1 
1901  662  729  394,-345.89^  79.9 
1905      683  430  391,195.93  619 

1900  577  524  362.829.34  90JB 
1896  482  301  32U96.60  6U 
1904      700  541  297,17263  77.2 

1890  272  236  290,1  .'"v3 .98  86.7 
1915  648  509  271,510.98  78.5 
1877  127  96  269^1^.94  755 
1907     657  515  260.90453  78J 

N'  W,  the  diSculty  of  financing  the  College 
is  well  known  to  us  all.  We  have  been  told 
about  it  often  enough,  and  there  has  been  a 
very  strong  movement  in  favor  of  getting  up 
some  kind  of  an  Alumni  Fund,  which  has  al- 
ready  been  talked  abont  here. 

Wc  have  been  through  a  period,  you  might 
call  it,  of  exhortation  in  this  country.  In  the 
last  three  yean  we  have  been  exhorted  to  do 
everything,  from  giving  money  to  a  college  in 
Zanzibar,  to  being  kind  to  animals ;  it  is  something 
new  every  week,  end  we  are  all  thoronf^y  tired 

of  it.  Our  soh-s  are  worn  out  I)y  the  attempts 
to  get  up  the  necessary  financial  sympathy.  1 
have  a  feeling  that  one  reason  we  aie  io  tiled 
of  it  is  that  we  are  asked  in  these  campaigns, 
one  after  another,  to  give  to  something  that  we 
do  not  take  any  intcreet  lO,  and  that  we  have 
never  heard  of,  perhapii  or  aonethlnc  about 
which  some  individual  whom  we  know  writes 
us  a  person.iI  note  or  comes  to  us.  We  are  ex- 
pected, as  good  citizens,  to  do  something;  ttut 
it  is  not  worth  helping,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  want 
to  c;ilj  it  charity.  I  think  wh.it  a  man  really 
likes  to  do,  when  he  gives  money,  is  to  give  it 
where  his  sympathy  is.  and  where  be  is  interest' 

ed.  For  ihnt  reason  I  am  confident  that  in  this 
C3niiiai!;n,  hard  as  it  has  been,  (we  have  certainly 
exhorted  the  Harvard  alumni ;  we  have  worked 
very  hardi.  we  have  not  alienated  one  Harvard 
man  from  the  College  by  doing  it.  The  reason 
is  that  we  all  know  what  the  College  is  doing, 
and  we  appreciate  it.  It  comes  into  our  lives  in 
some  way  almost  every  day. 

When  wc  hear  of  the  success  of  a  Harvard 
and  learn  that  he  is  going  ahead  and  keeps 
important  permanent  position,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  Wllch  that  man.  It  is  particularly  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  College  itself.  We 


rome  to  meetings  like  this,  and  we  really 
take  a  great  interest  in  alumni  affairs,  and  it  is 
for  that  renaon  iiuA  I  am  pntleolarly  opdadatie 
about  the  possibility  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  to 
which  we  will  all  give  every  year  anything  from 
a  dollar  up,  and  lAidi  will  put  in  the  huMb  of 
the  Corporation  ever>'  year  a  certain  amount  of 
money  wiiliout  any  strings  tied  to  it.  They  can 
do  anything  with  it,  build  a  building,  or  raise 
salaries,  or  do  anything.  It  will  keep  them 
from  having  to  face  every  year  this  terrible  dee- 
litution  which  they  are  constantly  fighting.  So 
that  I  should  like  to  say,  aa  part  of  this  report 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  that  the  Direeton 

and  all  the  nienibrrs.  wlu  never  they  have  talked 
about  the  matter,  have  shown  that  they  are  very 
mndi  interested  in  getting  the  Alnmnl  Fund 
started.  We  hope  that  dlis  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  will  give  it  the  strong- 
est kind  of  an  endorsement,  and  then  the  GoIm 
will  pitch  in,  just  as  they  did  on  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  make  it  succeed.  Wc  ought  to  raise 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  funds  regularly  tO 
send  trj  Cambridge  and  keep  the  University  go- 
ing ahead,  perhaps  not  SO  fast  as  we  should  like 
lu  see  it  go,  but  constanlly  improving  and  ex- 
panding. 1  hope  very  modi  we  shall  take  soit- 
able  adioa. 

The  Harvard  Fund 

The  PREStDBHT:   The  next  order  of  bnsineaa 

h  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Service  to  the 
University.  This  report  was  published  in  the 
supplement  to  the  BtaLBTiN  on  page  11.  I 

mifrht  say,  in  conjunction  with  this  report,  that 
it  is  made  by  a  e4>mmittee  of  60,  of  which  G. 
Cook  Kimball,  '00,  is  Chairman;  Morton  D. 
Hull.  89,  11.  H.  Dibblee.  '99.  Percy  S.  Straus, 
"97,  and  Landon  Thomas,  09,  are  Vice-Chairmen; 
the  other  S5  men  were  chosen  as  members  of 
litis  Committee  on  account  of  their  wide  expeii- 
enee  and  standing  in  the  particular  loealitiea  In 
which  they  live.  The  report,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  read,  but  whkh  perhaps  I  can  snmmartae 
for  you,  coincides  with  the  report  made  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  that  it 
recognizes  a  permanent  Alumni  Fund.  This  fund 
has  been  one  of  my  pet  ideas.  During  this  pact 

winter,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  I  have 
been  touring  the  country,  visiting  various  Har- 
vard Chib-^.  and  my  sole  topic  of  conversatloB 
has  been  the  thenrv  nf  ,ui  \luiiuii  Fiin<l  Some 
men  prefer  to  call  it  the  "Harvard  Fund."  Ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  name  "Alumni  Fund"  on 
the  ground  that  a  good  many  men  might  feel  tliat, 
as  they  did  not  receive  degrees,  perhaps  they 
were  not  included  in  the  alumni  body;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  fund  lie  called  the  "Har- 
vard Fund,**  whieh  would  be  as  all-embTacias 

term,  and  would  take  in  all  Harvard  men  and 
anybody  else  who  wanted  to  come  in. 
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The  general  plan  of  it,  to  thoM  of  you  who 
have  not  f«ad  the  report,  it  Ais:  Tb«t  •  Uifo 
nnmber  of  small  eontributiont  would  be  eolleetod 

annually  from  llarvan!  ni'  ii;  one  man  would  give 
■  dollar  a  year,  another  man  would  give  |5  a 
y«ar,  a  third  man  would  give  $S0  a  year,  a 
fniirth  man  SlOO,  and  some  men  8'nO  a  yp-ir.  and 
a  few  perhaps  1 1,000  a  year.  There  would  be 
BO  definite  pledge.  A  man  would  put  hia  naow 
tlown  anil  state  his  intention  to  give  this  money. 
llv  would  not  bind  himself  for  the  years  to  come, 
and  would  not  bind  his  Iidra:  bvl  every  year 
li'-  w(iu1(l  Rf"t  a  bill  from  a  p'-rminont  orpaniza- 
tiun  which  would  remind  him  that  his  $10  or 
Ilia  $5  or  his  |23  was  due,  and  I  think  he  would 
pay  that  bill,  because  it  would  be  an  easy  thing 
to  do;  no  hardship;  and  it  would  become  a  habit; 
and  once  having  eataUiahsd  the  hahit,  he  would 
bate  to  give  it  up. 

The  same  thing  has  been  done  by  other  col- 
leges. Yale  has  had  a  fund  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  30  years.  The  Yale  plan  has  been  to  do 
ft  by  class  agents,  and  the  class  agent  has  his 
rl.issmates  to  fall  bark  on.  The  difficulty  of  that 
plan  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  per- 
manent organization  giving  full  lime  to  the  fund; 
in  the  second  place,  the  class  agent  in  Pittsburgh 
writes  to  his  classmate  -in  Honolulu,  and  does 
not  get  that  personal  contact  that  the  feograpU- 
cil  scheme  provides.  Last  year  Yale  raised 
$640,000.  I  have  had  a  dream  that  we  could 
do  as  well  with  an  Alumni  Fund,  or  the  "Har 
vard  Fund",  if  we  called  it  that,  as  was  done 
in  the  Endowment  Ftand. 

The  Endowment  Fund  pledges  were  secured 
from  21,000  men  out  of  some  36,000.  It  teems 
to  me  not  impossible  to  collect  a  small  snm  of 

money  annually  from  at  least  20.000  men,  I 
believe  it  will  lake  a  few  years  to  get  it  estab- 
lished, hot,  by  poshing  it,  I  believe  we  shoold 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  collecting  $50  a 
year,  on  an  average,  from  20,000  men.  That  is 
$1,000,000  a  year,  and  that  is  5  per  cent,  on  a 
120,000,000  endowment.  We  certainly  could 
not  go  out  again  for  a  great  many  years  and  ask 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  put  up  $20,000,000,  because  that  is 
too  great  a  hardship;  but  it  would  be  oar  en> 
deavor  to  make  the  annual  contribution  so  small 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  other  commil* 
ments. 

Th;-  [il.iti  has  been  recomineinlcd  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Service  to  the  University.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  the  IKreeton  of  dm  Harvard 
Alumni  Association.  The  Harvard  Alumni  As- 
sociation appointed  a  committee  of  three,  an 
Organisation  Conunittee,  to  brtaig  in  a  detaOed 
repnrt  "f  ways  and  means  and  suggestions  for 
operating  this  picn.  'That  Committee  will,  of 
course^  consult  with  the  Corporation  and  the 
Overseers,  and  the  other  people  in  authority 


at  Canhridge^  before  coming  to  any  definite  oon- 
dusion. 

I  hope  this  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ser- 
vice to  the  University  of  ihr  Vssncialml  Harv.ird 
Clubs  will  be  approved,  and  that  the  Clubs  can 
join  with  the  Alnmni  Association  and  cany  this 

thing  over     Dn  I  hear  a  resolution  of  appVOfal? 

EI.  M.  Grossman,  '96:  I  desire  to  offer  the 
following  resolution.    This  lesolntion  waa  read 

b-'forf  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Council  last 
night,  and  again  before  the  Council  meeting  at 
noon  today,  and  it  has  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  recommends  tlwt  it  be  adopted 
here: 
"Rfsolved: 

"That  the  report  on  an  Alnmni  Fund  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Service  to  the  University 
be  approved; 

"That  the  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard  , 
Gabs  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  ooSpante 
with  the  Mumni  Fund  Organization  CoBOTWitt** 
appointed  by  the  Alumni  Association; 

"That  these  Comnuttees  proceed  to  recommend 
to  the  Corporation  the  establishment  and  organi- 
zation of  a  permanent  fund  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, under  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Service  to  the  University  and 
in  the  report  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  the 
Alumni  Fund. 

''Be  It  Furthe«  Resolved: 

"That  the  Committee  of  three  sppointed  by 
rhe  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
should  confer  with  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Alnmni  Association  with 
particular  reference  to  the  name  of  such  pro- 
posed permanent  fund,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
many  members  of  the  Associatol  Harvard  Qnbs 
that  the  title  "Harvaril  Fund"  would  l>c  more 
serviceable  than  the  title  "Harvard  Alumni  Fund", 
in  that  the  title  ''The  Harvard  Fimd"  would 
embrace  all  men  who  have  had  any  connection 
with  Harvard,  whether  or  not  they  are  alumni." 

1  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded). 

The  President:  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  will  please  say  "aye";  contrary  nUnd* 
ed.  "no". 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried). 

The  President:  We  are  now  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  bearing  from  President  LowelL 

(Pmfdent  Lowell  here  addressed  the  dele- 
gate.;, bill,  acccrdinp  to  custom,  liis  remarks 
were  omitted  from  the  stenographic  record). 

The  pRBSiOEiVT:    Gentlemen,  f  am  sore  we 

are  all  very  grateful  to  Pre>  il.  rit  Idwell  for  giv- 
ing us  this  most  excellent  discourse  on  the  situ- 
ation. UnfoTtnnately,  he  is  obliged  to  ran  away 
and  catch  a  train  in  order  to  get  back  to  Cam* 
bridge  for  his  other  engagements  there. 

When  we  were  in  Washington  we  had  an  ad- 
dress by  Dean  Donham  of  the  Graduate  School 
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of  Basinew  Adminittnirioa    I  hope  that  M  die 

year*  po  on  \\c  shall,  evfry  year,  hoar  from  some 
of  the  Graduate  School  men.  We  are  now  going 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  lironi  Dean 
Huplies  of  the  Engineering  School. 

Dean  HibHEs:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here,  and  I  appreciate  verj  much  the  opportitn* 
ity  to  tell  tlie  A$-o<  i.iieil  Harvard  Cluba  1  little 
about  our  newly  organized  School. 

You  know  that  in  1914  the  Corporation  made 
an  agreement  with  tlie  Mussai  Iuim  its  Institute  of 
I'ecbnoiogy,  and  by  that  agreement  teachers 
of  engineering  and  mining  and  all  thdr  equip- 
ment were  moved  to  the  Institute.  .About  three 
years  after  that  agreement  wa»  made,  the  Su- 
preme  Judicial  Court  of  MatMchusett*  decided 
that  it  waji  not  legal,  and  fi>r  about  a  year  we 
tried  to  make  some  arrangement  to  cooperate 
with  the  Institute  that  would  satisfy  everybody 
^  Tdix  (  iiied.  It  was  evident  that  we  miut  have  an 
independent  school,  controlled  entirely  by  the 
Unirersiiy,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  on  the 
face  of  it  any  reason  why  some  real  cooperation 
could  not  be  reached.    But  we  failed  entirely. 

In  191S,  the  Corporation  organised  a  new  En> 
gineering  .School,  and  in  the  fall  of  1919  we  be- 
gan the  work.  The  old  Engineering  School  in  1914 
had  been  a  graduate  school,  open  only  to  grad- 
uates of  technical  schools;  but  the  new  School 
is  both  undergraduate  and  graduate.  In  fact,  the 
requtrements  of  the  McKay  will,  upon  which  we 
depend  primarily  for  our  funds,  indicated  that 
this  was  a  necessity.  We  have  now  in  the  Scbool 
three  divisions  of  work:  Engineering,  which  in- 
chicles  mechanical,  elecirical,  civil,  and  sanitary 
engineering:  mining,  which  includes  mining  and 
metallurgy;  and  industrial  chemistry. 

Tho  Engineering  School 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  very  briefly,  not  in  too 
much  detail,  I  hope,  about  the  way  the  work  is 
organised  and  some  of  our  ambitions,  and  to 
point  out  particularly  the  new  plans  of  inslmc* 
tlon  which   we  have  recently  inaii^iit atcd. 

We  now  have  four-year  undergraduate  pro- 
grams  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  with  the  ilt  putment  of  study  desig- 
nated. Then  we  have  hve-year  undergraduate 
programs,  combining  engineering  and  bosinesa 
adminisiralitin,  leading  to  llie  degree  of  S.B.  in 
engineering  and  business  administration.  Then 
we  have  the  specialised  graduate  courses,  oppor* 
tunities  for  research  in  all  departments  of  study, 
leading  to  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree. 

The  four  year  programs  are  planned  to  give 
such  fundamental  training  as  young  men  arc  ex- 
pected to  have  when  taking  up  work  in  one  of  the 
several  main  fields  of  engineering,  such  as  me- 
chanical,  elecirical,  or  civil.  In  the  engineering 
programs  the  work  is  alike  for  at  least  three 
years;  the  laat  year  b  devoted  chieiy  to  one  «f 


the  principal  fields  of  engineering.    But  over- 

specializalion,  and  routine  vocational  training  3« 
a  substitute  for  fundamental  instruction,  are  ddi- 
nitdy  avoided.  For  example,  a  student  is  trained 
as  an  electrical  or  a  mechanical  engineer,  but 
not  during  the  four  years  as  a  specialist  in  elec- 
tric railways  or  steam  turbine  design. 

The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  the  School  i?, 
first  of  all,  to  teach  men  to  think  rather  than  to 
cram  their  heads  with  facta,  however  useful  these 
may  be;  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broaii, 
sound  foundation  upon  which  he  can  safely  build. 
— not  to  build  the  entire  superstructure.  By  this 
is  not  meant  that  the  practir.il  ipplications  are 
neglected,  and  that  it  is  a  "high-brow",  theoreti- 
cal instruction  which  is  of  little  interest  to  Ae 
student  and  from  which  he  gets  nothing  definit--. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  enough  of  the  practical 
applications  are  supplied  to  make  the  wwlc  ialer- 
esting  and  to  demonstrate  i:s  usefulness.  Bat 
it  is  not  possible  to  cover  all  applications,  and  it 
is  important  that  a  student  should  have  such  a 
thorough  grasp  of  fundamentals  that  he  may  ap- 
ply them  not  only  to  familiar  conditiooa,  but 
also  to  new  problems.  In  short,  it  is  hoped  to 
train  men  to  be  real  engineers,  leaders  in  their 
profession,  not  handbook  engineers.  The  greatest 
need  of  the  engineering  profession  today  is  for 
men  of  thai  typ&  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  all  the 
students  will  be  ol  the  first  quality,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  at  least  acquire  a  halnt  of 
mind  which  will  not  only  influence  their  engineer- 
ing work  and  make  them  better  engineers  cf 
they  continue  in  their  profeasioB,  and  hdp  dwaa 
to  avoid  the  common  habit  of  ]<><>•■>•  thinking 
which  is  found  in  every  branch  of  human  acti- 
vity, but  will  abo  make  them  better  ettisem.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  aboM-  rvrty thing  else  the  h3l>it 
of  dean,  straight  thinkii>g;  and  that  neuM 
character,  resourcefulness,  and  power. 

The  retjuirements  for  admission  to  the  School 
are  the  same  as  for  Harvard  College  and  both  are 
administered  by  a  common  committee. 

The  first  two  years  of  all  programs  are  made 
up  of  the  mathematics  and  sciences  which  are 
the  necessary  preparation  for  the  work  wUck 
follows,  and  as  much  general  study  as  time  per- 
mits. All  these  courses  are  offered  in  the  Col- 
lege and  count  toward  ita  degree.  It  is  p**— 
therefore,  to  transfer  from  the  College  to  ike 
School  or  from  the  School  to  the  College  at  tke 
end  of  one  or  two  years  witfiout  loss  of  tiaae;  mmi 
a  College  graduate,  if  he  has  selected  his  courses 
with  that  end  in  view,  can  enter  the  Engiaecr- 
ing  School  as  a  third-year  student  and  fnlfill  the 
requirements  for  an  engineering  degree  in  two 
additional  years  which  are  given  over  wholly  to 
professional  studiea. 

Tliis  sharp  differentiation  !>'  t«een  the  first  two 
years  of  general  study  and  the  last  two  years  el 
profcaaioiial  study  ia  made  for  aeveral  leaaoas: 
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To  give  students  as  much  College  life  as  possible 
dnrinK  the  early  yesra  of  «heir  codne;  to  en- 
courapp  thrm  to  take  an  extra  year  of  general 
studies  and  if  possible  to  graduate  from  College 
fint,  for  a  broad  foundation  is  capeeially  im- 
porlant  to  men  who  are  pursuing  a  Iccliniral 
career;  to  give  tiiem  varied  contacts  during  the 
early  year*  and  to  help  them  to  find  oat  what 
lliry  are  fitted  to  do,  with  a  chance  to  change 
their  plans  without  serious  loss  of  time;  to 
have  the  atttdenta  feel  that  when  they  enter  the 
third  year  they  bfcnmc  >*iudent8  in  a  professional 
school,  such  as  the  Law  School,  and  their  inter- 
esta,  their  work,  all  center  in  the  study  of  engin- 
eering; and  to  make  the  third  and  fourth  years 
attractive  to  graduates  of  colleges  who  wish  to 
study  engineering  in  a  profesaioaal  achooL 

Graduate  study  and  research  are  recognized 
as  ladispeitsable  to  the  development  of  the  School, 
sad  they  have  a  large  place  in  ita  plana  and  ae- 
tivities.  It  is  fair  ti>  say  that  most  of  the  long 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  development 
of  our  basic  induatries  are  the  reaalt  of  reaetreh. 
It  makes  no  difftT«*nce  whether  it  be  called  en- 
gineering research  or  scientific  research.  There 
is  no  real  line  between  pore  aeience  and  applied 
science.  If  applied  science  is  taught  in  «iirh  a 
way  that  it  is  not  pure  science,  it  is  not  science 
at  all;  and  if  pure  science  b  tau^t  without  ref> 
ercnce  to,  or  interest  in,  its  applications  it  is 
not  effective.  The  School  has  the  personnel  and 
the  faeilitiea  to  carry  on  graduate  atudy  and  re* 
search  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  some  de- 
partments these  activities  are  already  highly 
developed. 

During  the  year  two  impurlant  educational  en- 
terprises have  been  started  in  the  School,  name- 
ly, induatrial  co^ieration  and  the  five>year 
roi]r«<-s  comlnning  engineering  and  burineaa  ad* 
ministration. 

Industrial  and  engineering  enterprises  require 

the  s'-rvifi-s  of  I;ir;;<-  numbers  of  '-rjcntifically- 
trained  men.  Their  problems  are  complex  and 
exacting,  both  from  the  scientific  and  the  ad- 
ministrative sitandpdiii! 

Many  positions,  called  technical,  demand  a 
hi^  order  of  adminiairative  ability;  and  in  many 

fields  of  hu'-iii''s-i,  itlrTiinistrativc  po'^itinns  rc- 
qnlre  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principlea  on  which  the  enterprises  are  baaed. 

Highly-trained  technical  and  research  men  are 
always  in  demand;  for  them  the  normal  educa- 
tion ia  the  regular  en^neering  course^  followed 
by  specialized  study.  Many  men,  trained  as  en- 
guMeis,  fill  the  highest  executive  positions;  and 
■dmlniatntive  oficers  without  tedinieal  training 
have  acquired  by  experience  md  hy  iirivate  study 
the  acientific  luiowledge  required  in  the  posi- 
tions.   But  training  in  both  business  and  en- 

flt"— '"g  ia  a  double  aoset  t'i  a  younj:  man. 
Some  young  engineers  have  neither  the  apti- 


tude nor  the  special  ability  for  a  strictly  scienti- 
fic career;  and  some  are  ambitious  to  take  up 
administrative  work.  In  any  case,  the  number 
uf  high  technical  positions,  though  large  in  the 
aggregate,  is  relatively  small  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  graduates.  The  majority  of  them 
must  face  the  allernalive  either  of  filling  routine 
positions,  or  of  qualifying  themselves  definitdy 
for  administrative  positions.  Yminj:  engineers, 
as  a  group,  should  be  better  equipped  to  estab- 
lish themselves  firmly  in  the  industrial  world; 
the  young  man  whose  duties  are  strictly  technical 
too  often  finds  himself  in  times  of  industrial 
deprewion  the  first  to  be  discharged  and  the  laat 

to  be  re-employed. 

The  Faculty  has  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of 
indoalry  and  to  present  ita  opportunitiea  to  attt- 
dents  in  the  following  ways:  (a>  by  adding  a  few 
but  important  business  courses  to  the  four-year 
programa;  (b)  by  emphaaiiiag  the  economic 
nspect  of  the  engineering  subjects  without  re- 
ducing the  scientific  content;  (c)  by  estab- 
liahing  cooperative  rdationa  with  industrial  and 
engineering  organizations  whereby  students  may 
obtain  practical  experience;  (d)  by  establishing 
five-year  programa  combining  both  engineering 

and  business  ;idm:nisfration. 

During  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year, 
i>iir  -tiifli  nt*  may  obtain  at  least  six  months'  ex- 
perience in  industrial  plants,  public  service  com- 
panies, and  engineering  and  contracting  firms. 

Time  for  this  work  is  found  by  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  course  of  the  third  year,  by  the  use  of  one 
whole  sunnner  vaeatioa  and  part  of  another,  with- 
out inrre.isinp  the  niimhrr  of  yr-ars  required  to 
obtain  a  degree,  and  without  diminishing  the 
class-room  instruction.  This  outside  wcvk  is 
systematically  arranged  and  supervised  by  an 
oflicer  of  the  School  who  places  the  students  in 
the  outside  plants,  follows  up  their  work  there, 
.ind,  in  general,  coordinates  the  outside  aetivitica 
with  the  class-room  inatructioo. 
The  object  of  the  practical  training  is  primarily 

to  place  students  in  personal  contact  with  the 
problems  of  industry.  The  students  naturally 
become  familiar  with  the  tools  snd  machinery  of 
production,  and  may  acquire  som»-  'kill;  but  this 
is  of  secondary  importance.  This  work  is  not 
intenckd  to  train  skilled  mechanics,  but  to  en- 
large the  students'  experience;  to  broaden  their 
vision;  to  increase  their  understanding  of,  and 
sympathy  with,  the  problems  of  labor;  to  teacb 
them  something  of  the  practical  side  of  indus- 
trial problems,  both  technical  and  executive,  and 
of  the  limitations  whidi  practice  impoaea  en 
theory;  and  tn  stimulate  their  latcieat  In  dasa- 
room  instruction. 
The  plan  provides  an  opportunity  for  student* 

to  begin  their  adjustment  to  practical  conditions 
under  favorable  circumstances  at  a  formative 
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pcriud  in  their  career,  and  at  an  age  wlien  the 
Bhop-worken  are  likely  to  look  upon  them  as 
f«'II<tw-\v<irkiT«.  Furlh<Tmor»>,  the  close  relation 
set  up  Ix-twecn  the  Schoul  atui  ihc  industries  is 
of  value  both  to  instruction  and  to  practice. 

The  danger  of  sacriBcing  fundamental  iitstnic- 
lion  to  the  practical  oulside  experience  is  ever 
present  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  Under  the 
plu  that  has  been  operating  successfully  for  the 
latt  year,  we  are  sacrificing  nothing  in  clan- 
room  work,  in  .standarti.s,  or  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  our  laboratory  uiatruclion.  On  the 
eontnuT,  oar  teacbera  are  heartily  <rf  the  opiii* 
ion  that  the  class-room  woik  hii  been  tthmliiled 
and  improved. 

Oar  eoTTiealiim,  m  It  b  prfaited,  does  not  in 
many  rp«prri5  look  very  different  from  that  of 
other  higii-grade  technical  schools,  but  we  do,  in 
fact,  maintain  nnnaval  standards  of  excellence, 
and  we  do  not  mean  to  sacrifice  these  for  the  out- 
side experiences,  no  matter  how  valuable  they 
nay  be.  We  realise  constantly  that  the  chief 
and  special  business  of  our  School  is  to  teach 
the  fundamentals  upon  which  the  students  must 
base  their  professional  work;  and  if  at  any  time 
we  find  that  this  industrial  outside  work  is  low- 
ering onr  stsndards  or  interfering  with  oar  claae* 
room  work,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  abandon  it. 

The  need  for  business  training  is  recognized 
by  potting  as  mnch  of  this  work  as  possible  fai- 

lo  the  four-year  programs  and  hy  e^talilisbing  the 
industrial  cooperative  work.  But  four  years  is 
too  short  to  give  effective  training  in  both  engin* 
ecring  and  business.  Engineering  graduates  may, 
however,  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Adndnistntion,  and  take  a  two-year  graduate 
eoorae  6f  study.  This  combination  of  engineer- 
ing and  business,  though  admirable  from  an  edu- 
cational >tandpoint,  requires  six  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  time  given  by  those  who  go  through 
College  first. 

To  luci't  ihf  ncfd^  of  those  whose  time  is  limit- 
ed, the  Faculties  of  the  Engineering  and  Business 
Sehoob  have  planned  and  are  now  offering  five- 
M'ar  programs  which  include:  fa)  on  the  engin- 
eering side,  all  the  general  and  scientific  training 
of  one  of  die  foor-year  pregrans;  (b)  the  in- 
dustrial cofiperalive  work;  and  (c)  on  tlif  Inisi- 
ncss  side  (using  the  engineering  training  as  a 
foundation)  a  well-ronnded  eoaise  of  study  in 
industrial  management. 

The  first  three  years  of  these  programs  are 
the  same  as  ht  the  corresponding  four-year  engin- 
*  eering  pregnuM.  Ihe  foorth  and  fifth  years  an 
to  be  devoted  to  eoncvnent  Instmetkm  in  enghi- 
eering  and  business.  Each  Faculty  gives  its 
own  special  subjects,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
onder  the  eootnil  of  a  joint  eeranittee  represent- 
ing the  two  Facollies. 

The  year  added  does  not  measure  adequately 
the  amoont  of  business  training  needed,  because 


some  of  this  work  is  included  in  the  four-year 
programs,  and  because  the  backgrooild  of  eaii^a* 
eering  training  permits  more  bnahuas  training 

in  a  shorter  time. 

The  business  courses,  all  of  which  are  given  by 
the  Faculty  uf  the  Business  School,  are  so  planned 
and  conducted  as  to  give  students  familiarity  with 
business  facts  and  principles  which  the  beginner 
finds  it  dilEcult  to  get  in  his  early  business  ex- 
perience; snd  to  give  them  the  practice  in  deal- 
inj;  whh  liu^-iness  problems  which  is  nrcesjiury  for 
progress  in  business.  There  is  no  pretense  of 
ooveriag  satisfactorily  the  tediniqiie  and  rentine 
of  the  particular  industries,  since  they  can  be  ac- 
quired more  effectively  by  actual  biuiness  experi- 
ence. The  general  prbciples  underlying  bosfaMsa 
and  its  organiration  are  deduced  so  far  a«  possi- 
ble from  s(K'ciric  facts  and  problems,  rather  than 
laid  dovMi  dogmatically  as  rules  for  gudanee.  In 
short,  the  engineering  student  in  these  programs 
has  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  which  has  put 
the  Bnaiaesa  School  Into  such  an  enviable  pod* 
tion. 

In  five  years  a  student  who  takes  this  combined 
program  will  have  a*  complete  four-year  engineer- 
ing training,  and,  in  addition,  the  equivalent  of  a 
graduate  course  in  boshiess  administration. 

The  School  is  well  cndnuid.  Tlic  late  Cor- 
don McKay,  who  died  in  1903,  left  his  entire 
estate  in  trust,  the  University  being  the  chief 

beneficiar)'  and  the  ultimate  residuary  legatee. 
From  this  endowment  and  from  tuition  fees  the 
School  already  has  aoScient  income  to  main^ 
tain  a  saperier  teadiing  staff  and  excellent  labor- 

a  lories. 

The  baOdinCi  ni  the  Sdioa]  are  well  adapted 
to  its  present  needs  and  for  considerable  growth 
in  numbers.  Since  the  war  the  laboratories  of 
nMdtanicil,  electrical,  civil,  and  sanitary  engin- 
eering have  been  entirely  remodelled,  brought 
up-to-date;  and  greatly  enlarged. 

Die  Faculty  is  made  up  of  a  large  group  of 
skilled  teachers  (over  20  men  of  professorial 
rank)  whose  past  and  present  activities  cover 
a  wide  range  of  teaching  and  practical  experi- 
ence. Few,  if  any,  other  Faculties  include  so  many 
lesehers  of  emlnenee;  and  the  relatien  between 

the  students  and  teachers  is  very  close. 

There  is  now  at  the  University,  indeed,  an 
Engineering  School  where  young  men  have  the 
opportunity  to  olitain  technical  training  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  the  Unhenity  and  absecb  its 
traditions  and  ideals. 

The  three  great  advantages  which  the  School 
has  are: 

(1)  It  is  a  department  of  a  great  University— 
not  an  isolated  technical  scheoL 

(2)  It  offers  superior  instruction. 

<3)  It  provides  imusual  opportunities  for  com- 
bUag  the  stndy  of  fngtrnwrlng  and  hnrineiiL 
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Merritt  Starr,  I. LB.  '81:  We  have  been 
having  a  lot  of  statistics  this  afternoon.  You 
mentionrd  that  the  time  you  made  the  agreemenl 
with  the  Institute  you  had  a  Faculty  of  eighteen. 
May  I  ask  what  your  Faculty  iuinilK*rs  now? 

IfeUN  Hocan:     Twenty  nvr. 

Mndnrr  Stamm,  ULB.  'SI:  And  your  iuider< 
gradiute*? 

Dban  Hdcbes;  This  is  only  our  Meoad  year, 

and  our  third  and  fourth  year  courses  are  not 
filled  up.  have  235  students  this  year,  and 

there  are  about  100  men  still  in  Harvard  College 
who  will  probably  go  into  the  Engim  i  rinf;  School 
at  the  end  of  two  years    There  are  only  about 

fifteen  gradmtcs  tUs  yeir. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  Dean  Hughes's  talk  about  the  En- 
gineering School  and  its  CMIlIrfllRtion  with  the 

Business  School.  U  aeeiM  to  me  that  is  a  very 

excellent  idea. 
The  Treasurer  has  an  announcement  to  make. 

Tni  Thf.asi'RER:  I  should  like  to  announce 
that  1  have  received  a  check  for  the  dues  of  the 
Hanrard  Club  of  Indiana,  and  that  I  am  still  in 
a  very  receptive  frame  of  mind  for  anybody  else 
from  Clubs  that  are  financially  inactive,  and  if 
there  are  any  here,  kindly  step  this  way. 

Thk  ExrriTiVK  Secrktary:  The  next  thing  in 
order  is  the  report  of  tbe  Council  meeting  at 
luncheon  today.  The  CouncU  voted  unanimously 
and  rnihui-iastically  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  in  1922  as  the  guests  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Ho-iton.  (Applause). 

The  Council  also  voted  unanimously  to  leave  the 
dues  as  they  were  before.  (Applause). 

The  following  Clubs  were  admitted  to  con- 
st itut^nt  m«-mlKT=hip  in  the  Associated  Harvard 
clubs:  The  llarAard  (ilubs  of  .Andover,  Mass.; 
Austin.  Tex.;  Bangor,  Me.;  Ruenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina;  Houston,  Tex.;  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Ap- 
plause) ;  I  lica,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Ha|>ids,  Mich.,  an- 
nounced previously  as  Western  Miehigan. 

The  PnrsiDRNT:  Next  is  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  (Committee. 

James  H.  McIntosh,  '84:  Mr.  President,  the 
Nominating  Commi;tee  unanimously  recommmd 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  the  following: 

For  President,  E.  M.  Grossman,  '96. 

For  Secretary,  George  A.  Morison,  *00. 

For  Treasurer,  E.  If.  Letchworth,  '02. 

For  Vice-Presidents:  New  England:  Arthur 
Adams,  "99;  Eastern:  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98; 
Central:  Charles  T.  Grevc,  '84;  Western:  E. 
P.  Davis,  "99;  Southern:  Henry  U.  Sims,  LLB. 
'97:  Southwestern:  Leighton  Miles,  '07;  Paci- 
fic: Daniel  B.  Trefethen,  LL.B.  '01;  European: 
James  H.  Hyde,  "W. 

I  move  the  election  of  the  persons  whose  namea 
have  been  read,  as  nominated. 

The  Pr(.sident:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  motion.   la  it  seconded? 


(The  motion  received  several  seconds). 

The  President:  AIL  in  favor  will  please  signi- 
fy by  saying  **aye;'*  contrary  minded,  "no." 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried). 

The  Piosiue.nt:  The  chair  will  ask  that  the 
ex  Presidents  please  escort  jihe  newly-elected 
President  to  the  platform. 

The  newly-elected  President,  E.  M.  Grossman, 
'96,  waa  eaoorled  to  the  platform  hy  the  ex* 
Presidents. 

The  President:  Three  Harvards  and  three 
times  three  for  Grossman. 

(The  cheers  were  led  by  the  retiring  President, 
and  were  followed  by  much  applause). 

Pkksioent  E.  M.  Grossiiam,  '%:  Gentlemen, 
1  don't  know  ju^t  what  to  say.  Two  years  ago, 
1  remember,  1  was  very  much  impressed  at  the 
meeting  in  Buffalo,  when  Mr.  Kimball  was  elected 
President.  He  said  it  was  the  greatest  honor  that 
had  come  into  his  life.  Well,  I  could  say  that, 
and  I  should  not  be  adequatdy  expressing  my* 
self.  Of  course  it  is  t!ic  greatest  honor  that  has 
come  to  me.  The  kind  of  education  we  think 
of  when  we  think  of  Harvard,  is  the  gieut* 
est  thing  in  lif'-;  and  Harvard  is  the  greatest 
educational  institution  in  the  world;  her  gradu- 
ates, SO  far  as  education  is  concerned,  are 
the  most  hh'ssed  people  in  tlie  world.  And, 
then,  to  be  chosen  by  them  as  the  President 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs — you  can  gM 
some  conception  of  how  I  feel  about  thia  hooor. 
(Great  Applause). 

I  vriU  serve  you  to  the  best  of  iny  ability.  I 
hope  you  will  co«">perate  with  me.  Tlii*  vf-ar's 
plans  are  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  wi:h.  Kemember, 
we  are  going  to  meet  in  Boston  next  year  for  tho 
first  lime,  and  1  hope  it  will  be  a  (•rcit  pilgrim- 
age. If  you  will  all  help  me,  I  shall  try  to  be 
as  good  a  President  as  I  am  capable  of  being.  I 
thank  you  very  much.  (.\pplause). 

What  is  the  next  order  of  business,  gentle- 
men? 

F.  E.  Gavin,  'T.'i:  \V!ti!i'  vvi>  f^njoying  the 
present  and  looking  ft>rv\ar«i  with  liopeful/iess 
for  the  future,  I  think  it  is  meet  we  should  also 
remember  the  past,  and  the  great  services  that 
have  been  rendered  to  us  by  some  of  our  predeces- 
sors. Therefore  I  move  the  adoption  of  thia  reso- 
lution: 

"Rlsolvuj:  Tbat  the  Associated  Haivard  Clubs 
send  to  President  Emeritus  Charles  William 
Eliot  its  cordial  greetings,  with  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  granted  to  iiini  many  more  years 
of  strength  and  nasfulness." 

(The  motion  waa  seconded  and  carried). 

James  H.  McImtosb.  '84:  I  should  like  to  add 
one  word  of  amendment  thai  we  send  to  him  our 
affectionate  greetings. 

PRE5II1KNT  Grossman:  Unless  I  hear  any  ob- 
jection, the  amendpient  is  adopted. 

What  ia  the  next  order  of  bnahiam? 
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Ceoace  D.  Markham,  'SI:  If  it  ia  in  order  I 
wish  to  My  that  I  should  not  like  to  Me  thii 
meeting  closed  withotit  ezpreMing  oar  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  accomplii-hcd  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  just  gone  out  of  office.  The 
progreM  lias  been  in  the  last  year  m  notable  and 
there  has  hern  siirh  splendid  service  rendrrod  to 
the  IJniversily,  that  I  move  you,  sir,  that  this 
convention' express  by  rising  vote  its  thanlcs  for 
the  ^rr\'u-oi>.  of  the  oScen  who  have  serred  ua 
during  the  last  year." 

(The  motion  WM  seconded  and  carried). 

The  Presidbht:  Is  there  anything  fvuther, 
gentlemen? 

H.  G.  Knicht,  13:  Mr.  President,  ia  new 
Jmaiaeaa  in  order? 
The  President:  Ye».  sir. 

II.  C.  Kmcht.  '13:  Mr  Pi.sident,  M  the  n- 
preseotative  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Michigan,  1 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Associated  Harvard 

Club*  a  ri'snlulion  which  was  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Michigan 
last  weeic    It  wm  adopted  iinaniniooslyt 

"Resolved:  Tli  it  tin-  Harvard  Club  of  Michi- 
gan instruct  its  ri-pre<>entalive  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  to  lay  be- 
fore the  meeting  the  desirability  of  a  football 
(latuc  between  Harvard  and  some  Conference 
rievr  n.  to  be  played  iu  alteniate  yean  in  the 
Middle  West." 
Therefore,  I  move  the  following  resolution: 
"That  the  .Xssoeiated  Harvard  Clubs  request 
the  Faculty  and  Athletic  Association  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  having  the  football  team  play 

one  of  tin-  Wr-trrn  Coiifcri-ni  c  pleven^i,  the  game 
to  be  played  in  alternate  years  in  the  Middle 
Weat.** 

In  support  of  this  resnlution  1  want  to  say  just 
a  few  words:    For  a  number  of  years  the  senti- 


ment among  the  members  of  the  Hanrard  Qvh 
of  Michigan  and  all  the  other  Harvard  inra  that 
they  come  in  contact  with  baa  been  that  it  woald 

he  a  very  d<'sirjble  thing,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  increasing  the  contact  between  the  alumni  in 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Harvard  Oaba,  if  the 
I'nivprsity  would  allow  the  football  team  to  come 
into  the  Middle  West  every  other  year  and  play 
one  of  the  great  universities  in  tint  section  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible,  if  the 
games  were  played  in  a  central  city  like  Chicago, 
for  many  Harvard  men  to  attend  them. 

Every  Harvard  man  on  the  Pacific  C'oast  who 
went  out  to  Pasadena  will  support  me  in  saying 
that  it  incrcaaed  hia  interest  in  the  Harvard 
Clubs,  and  gave  a  new  contact  with  his  Alma 
Mater.  There  are  a  great  many  more  Harvard 
mr  n  in  the  Middle  West  than  there  are  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They  are  just  as  much  interest- 
ed in  Harvard  College,  and  they  would  tike  to 
<re  tlif  fooihill  team  play,  an<l  it  ii  not  alwavs 
possible  for  them  to  go  to  Boston  or  to  New 
Haven,  but  a  great  many  of  them  ooidd  go  to 
some  centrally-located  city  lo  witness  a  game. 
The  men  in  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  KansM 
City,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  and  M 
forth,  would  like  to  see  these  games  played. 

Therefore,  to  start  the  ball  a  rolling,  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Michigan  has  put  forward  this  rew- 
luiion,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Michigan  I  should  like  to  WO  MCik  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Clubs. 

(The  motion  wu  seconded  and  carvied). 

Tur.  Phusiiiknt:  Anything  further,  gentle- 
men? If  not,  1  will  entertain  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ sine  die. 

(On  motion  then  made  and  seconded  and  ear* 
ried,  the  meeting  adjourned). 


Annual  Dinner,  Holel  Pfi-ster,  Milwaukee,  Saturday,  June  11,  1921 

Dr.  Akthi  r  T.  Holbrook,  '92,  Toastmaster 


Thk  T()a.stm aster:  .Mumni  of  Harvard,  and 
Honored  Guests:  When  you  and  1  were  in  College 
and  we  chanced  upon  the  poem  which  Oliver 
Wendell  HoLdms  wrote  in  celebratkm  of  the  twen- 
tieth anniverMry  of  the  graduation  of  his  elasa, 
we  leniarked  what  a  notable  thing  it  was  that  a 
man  as  old  as  Holmes  must  have  been  at  that 
time  eoold  have  prodoced  wo  virile  a  poem;  Intt 
now  that  ynu  and  I  have  been  out  of  College  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  we  chance  upon 
the  poem  that  Holme*  wiote  in  celebration  of  the. 
twentieth  anniversary,  we  remark  what  a  notable 
thing  it  was  that  a  man  as  young  as  Holmes  must 
have  been  at  that  time  could  have  produced  such 
a  thoughtful  poem.  As  the  elder  Pliny  was  in  the 
habit  of  remariung,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
diffefenoe  in  the  appearanoea  of  ihiilis  where  and 


when  you  are  seated.  And  so,  when  I  remind 
you  that  it  was  just  twenty  years  ago  that  the  Mfl« 
waukee  Harvard  Club  had  the  pleasure  of  acting 
as  hoat  to  the  Associated  Clobs,  that  fact  will  be 
viewed  from  as  many  different  angles  aa  there  are 
seats  in  this  room. 

Waan't  it  jnat  twenty  years  that  Rip  Van  Win* 
Ide  spent  op  in  the  CatddD  meaotaina,  from  die 
time  he  look  the  few  that  he  agreed  with  himself 
would  not  count,  until  he  came  back  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  his  old  life?  I  don^  want  to  carry 
this  simile  too  far,  but  there  are  a  number  of  us 
here  who,  a  score  of  years  ago,  took  a  few  that 
did  net  connt  m  aradi  then  as  they  do  now;  and 
here  we  are  back  again  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  back  here  in  the  Mme  old  room,  to  take 
ap  the  thread  ef  e«r  oM  dinner,  at  abent  the  umm 
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old  tables,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  there  sits  Harry 
De  Windt  in  his  place,  and  CcofRC  Markham  in 
his  place,  and  Bill  Thomas,  and  Rome  Brown, 
who  has  the  record  of  all;  he  has  never  missed 
a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  And 
here  I  am  presiding  as  toast  master,  just  as  I  did 
twenty  years  ago,  and  Heaven  help  you,  I  think  I 
have  the  same  old  wheezes  up  my  sleeve. 

You  may  think  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  we  did 
not  develop  another  toaslmastcr  around  here  in 
the  course  of  that  many  years.  Well,  we  did;  we 
have  quite  a  lot  of  them.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too 
personal,  but  I  should  like  to  explain  why  I  am 
acting  as  toastmaster  here  tonight,  and  explain  it 
by  telling  you  a  little  incident  that  actually  hap- 
pened to  me  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  a  physician,  and  after  a  particularly  hard 
day  I  was  enjoying  a  game  of  checkers  and  an 
after-dinner  cigar  with  one  of  my  boys  —  the 
checkers,  not  the  cigar — when  I  saw  an  electric 
machine  drive  up  in  a  hurry.  A  woman  jumped 
out  and  ran  excitedly  up  to  the  door.  I  went  to 
the  door*  myself — I  presume  the  butler  and  the 
upstairs  man  were  away — but,  anyhow  I  went 
to  the  door,  and  the  woman  rushed  to  me, 
and  said  excitedly:  "Hurry  doctor,  come  quick, 
come  quick!  My  boy  is  dying  on  the  floor 
at  home."  I  grabbed  the  black  bag  and  my 
hat  and  rushed  out,  and  she  drove  me  to  her 
home.    I  was  very  much  relieved  to  sec  that  the 
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lad  evidently  was  squirming  in  hysteria  on  the 
floor,  but  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "Ma,  ach 
Ma,  you  didn't  bring  my  doctor  at  all;  why  didn't 
you  bring  my  doctor?"  The  mother  said,  "Abe, 
shut  up,  shut  up!  At  a' time  like  this  you  put  up 
with  anything  you  can  get!"  That  explains  the 
toaslmaster's  situation. 

Fellows,  a  great  many  changes  come  over 
alumni  bodies  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 
Many  of  you  whom  we  used  to  call  Mr.  we  now 
call  Judge  and  Senator  and  Uncle;  but,  more 
sacred,  quite  a  lot  of  you — and  we  stand  up  and 
take  off  our  hals  when  wc  say  it — we  call  Colonel, 
Captain,  yes,  and  Private. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  an 
alumnus,  first  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge, 
with  his  clothes  spick  and  span,  and  in  his  speech 
a  scr:  of  an  "I  told  you",  patronizing  attitude  to- 
wartU  things  cultural,  willing  to  share  his  ac- 
4  umulated  knowledge  with  the  un  submcrgcd, 
and  then,  a  little  later,  to  see  him  enter  the  period 
that  perhaps  we  can  call  the  stage  of  domesticity, 
largely  given  over  to  raising  children  and  paying 
for  things;  and  then  the  state  of  relaxation,  after 
this  domestic  and  occupational  upheaval — the 
stage  when  he  is  a  little  less  spick  and  span,  per- 
haps, when  his  wife  calls  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  frequently  is  getting  cigar  ashes  on  his 
shirt  front — no  joke — and  he  is  a  little  more  care* 
less.     It  does  not  bother  him  so  much  to  occa- 
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sionally  split  an  iniinitive — I  mean,  occasionally 
to  aplh  aa  iniiiitive— bat  we  excuse  all  these 
little  ppciiliaritie«  in  the  dance  of  the  whirligig  of 
time  in  the  alumni  that  we  know  and  love  to 
neet  hcie  But  there  is  one  thing  we  don't  ex- 
ruse,  and  it  is  alnvx^t  the  only  ihinp,  and  that  is, 
we  don't  excuse  an  alumnus  whu  is  a  part  per- 
ceotage  alumiiai,  any  more  than  vre  emiM  the 
citizen  who  Ls  not  a  one  hundred  per  cant.  Aaier> 
ican.  (Applause). 

Now,  this  bhfd,  tUe  part  percentage  alumnus, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  is  a  rare  bird;  wc  do  not 
meet  him  very  often.  But  those,  for  instance,  who 
have  been  out  collecthig  for  sabtcriptioni  to  the 
Endowment  Fund,  or  somethinR  of  that  sort,  know 
that  hi*  species  exists.  You  run  across  him  in 
this  variety:  "No  sir,  not  a  *sou'  for  a  univer- 
sity that  is  Roverned  as  Harvard  University  is;  I 
^ill  give  my  money  to  a  democratic  institution, 
and  not  one  with  a  tendency  against  the  Govern- 
ment." And  that  is  pretty  much  like  some  in  Wis- 
consin who  are  in  the  hahit  of  sending  that  kind 
of  man  down  to  Waihington  to  repreeeni  m,  (Ap« 
plause). 

Then,  there  is  the  man  who  is  full  of  excuses: 
"No  sir,  not  a  cent  to  Harvard  University  as  long 

as  she  has  on  her  Faculty  a  man  who  will  make 
the  remarks  that  Professor  Jones  made  before 
the  Academy**,  or  "because  of  what  Instructor 
Smith  wrote  in  the  last  review".  These  fellows 
are  as  full  of  excuses  as  a  shad  is  of  bones,  and 
the  excuses,  like  the  bones,  are  entirdy  for  their 
own  u<c  and  comfort,  and  arc  ver^'  disagreeable 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  sort  of  man  that 
stifles  all  wholesome,  impulsive  affection  and  loy* 
alty  is  the  sort  of  man  that  I  think  must  have 
been  created  along  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth 
day,  when  all  things  were  bustling  and  in  a  hub* 
huh.  and  there  wasn't  Very  good  material  left 
over  anyhow. 

The  kind  of  alumnus  that  we  want  is  the  one 
hundred  per  rent,  fellow,  who  comes  hack  from 
Cambridge,  joins  his  local  Harvard  Club,  goes  to 
its  dinners,  goes  back  when  he  can  to  his  class  re- 
unions, and  pops  when  he  can  to  ilip  Associated 
Harvard  Clul^s'  meetings.  You  will  hnd  him  sub- 
scribtog  to  the  BnuaiN  or  the  Graiaate^  Mag- 
azine, or  both;  you  will  find  his  name  on  the 
subscription  list  for  the  Endowment  Fund;  but 
best  of  all,  and  I  think  deepest  and  most  funda- 
mental, you  will  find  that  no  matter  how  far  he 
gels  geographically  from  Cambridge,  or  how  far 
he  gets  from  his  class  chronologically,  he  gets 
•  thrill — a  rra!  thrill— whrn  he  picks  up  the 
newspaper  and  reads  that  the  score  was  Harvard 
6  and  Yale  2.  He  has  the  love  of  Harvard  fai  bis 
heart.  (Applause). 

Now,  wc  have  that  sort  of  alumnus  for  our  first 
Speaker  tonight,  unless  he  is  a  two  hundred  per* 
center.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  has  had  many 
opportunities  to  serve  Harvard,  and  has  accepted 


every  chance  that  came  bis  way.  We  want  to  con- 
gratulate yon.  President  Jade  Frentiaa,  on  year 

administration,  and  we  want  to  conprafulate  3rM 
on  the  things  that  you  have  done  for  Harvard. 
Fellows,  up,  and  a  cheer  for  John  Prentiss, 
(The  dieerinf  was  led  by  Bradlee  Vu  Brant, 

'08). 

John  W.  Prentiss,  *%:  Mr.  Toastmaste^r.  Mem- 
bers of  the  .Associated  Harvard  Clubs — the  real 
backbone  of  Harvard  University — and  remember 
that  yon  art  the  badtbone  of  Harvard  Univer* 
$ity.  and  yoQ  have  got  to  cootinae  to  be  that 
backbone: 

Your  Toastmaster  is  very  kind  and  poBte  In 

the  ihinps  he  says.  If  he  knew  a  little  more 
about  my  war  record,  as  much  as  1  luiow  about  it. 
perhaps  he  woidd  not  refer  to  Gdonda.  Bmn 
ever,  wc  let  that  pass. 

1  want  to  read  to  you,  first,  a  few  tekgraaM 
that  have  eome  in  today  and  yeatcrday  ttom  name 
of  our  ex-presidents  and  other  men: 

i  rom  George  B.  Leighton,  "88 — "Please  extend 
my  heartiest  greetings  for  a  successful  mrcling* 

From  A.  D.  Wilt.  Jr.,  "03,  President  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Michigan — "Impossible  to  make 
Milwaukee;  sorry  1  missed  you.  GreeliBgi**. 

1  should  like  particularly  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion this  telegram  from  Frederick  S.  Mead,  "87, 
the  editor  of  the  Harvard  War  Records— *The 
Harvard  War  Records  Office  will  deliver  to  the 
press  on  July  1  its  copy  of  the  records  of  over 
11,000  Harvard  men  who  served  in  the  Amy  and 
\av\  \^  ill  you  at  the  proper  time  exprc<«  to  the 
Harvard  men  assembled  in  Milwaukee  the  sincere 
appreciation  and  hearty  thanks  of  this  oSee  far 
the  cordial  cooperation  that  every  Harvard  man 
has  given.    I  am  really  much  touched  by  it". 

Think  of  it,  11,000  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

of  the  I'nited  States  from  Harvard  Univeiaityl 
We  all  ought  to  be  proud  of  that  record. 

From  Thomas  W.  Lament,  *9l — ^Deeidy  repel 
that  prolonged  absence  from  this  country  and 
from  my  office,  having  just  arrived  from  Europe, 
makes  it  Impossible  for  me  to  be  whb  yon  far 
ihi'  meetinf:.  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend 
so  many  meetings  of  the  Association  that  I  wdl 
know  how  much  I  am  missing.  I  aaa  full  of  »■ 
gret,  and  send  you  all  my  UeaalBCK,  Biy  eonfial 
greetings,  and  my  love**. 

From  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  *96-— 'Regret  eMaed 
ing  pressing  business  engagements  hevond  my 
control  prevent  my  attendance  at  meeting". 

From  Robert  P.  Perkins.  "M,  Presideat  ef  lb» 
Harvard  Club  of  New  Yoifc  City— '^Caagiafb' 
tions  and  best  wishes". 

From  Edgar  H.  Wdb,  *97— *'Jaal  a  Bae  te 
wish  you  every  success". 

From  G.  Cook  Kimball,  X)0— "At  the  last  tnia- 
nte  I  have  been  oompdled  en  •^'■■■■■i  ef  borinem 
reasons  to  give  up  my  trip  to  Milwaukee.  I  re- 
gret this  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  you  may 
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rest  assured  that  it  is  not  on  aceoiint  of  any  lack 
of  intereM  on  my  part". 

I  think  that  thoae  iMnages  from  men  all  orer 
the  country  show  pretty  well  how  they  feel  toward 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  They  know  the 
date,  and  ibtj  don't  miai  letting  us  know. 

We  all  owe  a  great  debt  to  Milwaukee.  It  haa 
been  a  wonderful  party.  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  I 
came  out  here  last  February  and  had  1  meeting 
with  the  Milwaukee  Club,  and  we  went  back 
feeling  very  confident  that  this  was  going  to  bo 
one  of  (he  beat  partiea  that  had  ever  ben  held* 
It  has  been  a  perfect  party;  the  arrangements 
have  been  good,  and  the  managers  have  had  the 
fonaigbt  to  provide  good  weather;  and  I  think 
the  names  of  Vogel,  Holbrook,  Morison,  Brown, 
and  the  Wells  brothers,  and  Hansen,  Inbusch, 
and  Van  Brunt  will  live  for  a  long  time  in  the 
memories  of  all  of  us.  And  while  I  am  on  that 
subject,  I  should  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Inbusch  is 
the  best  little  provider  that  I  have  §000. 

I  could  add  that  we  used  to  have  a  man  in  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  who  always  led  the 
cheering.  He  was  one  of  my  classmates  and  inti- 
mate friends,  so  I  will  talk  about  him  with  con* 
siderable  liberty,  and  that  was  Langdon  Marvin. 
He  has  led  cheers  in  Cambridge,  and  has  led 
them  for  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  and  has 
led  them  at  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs'  meet- 
ings. Wherever  there  have  been  cheers  to  lead, 
Marvin  has  been  the  leader.  But  I  think  we 
have  discovered  a  new  man  to  lead  the  cheers, 
and  if  it  b  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  I  should 
like  to  move  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  be  hereafter  im- 
mortalized as  the  perpetual  cheer  leader  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clnfaa.    (Applause) . 

During  the  last  year  we  have  had  a  pretty 
busy  year  in  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  and  I 
think  that  some  really  important  things  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  have  happened.  The 
change  in  the  method  of  voting  for  Overseers  has 
come  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Qnba.  It  has  been  a  long  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Cluba,  hot  it  has  happened,  and  I  think  we 
•le  all  going  to  take  more  iMide  in  the  yean  to 
come  in  voting  for  Overseers  than  we  have  ever 
taken  before.  The  memorial  to  Theodore  Roose- 
vdt  baa  been  decided  upon,  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  and  by  the  Corporation  of  the  University. 
Tliat  ia  something  that  we  have  all  looked  for- 
ward to,  and  are  mighty  glad  that  it  is  so.  The 
Clubs  have  approved  of  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Harvard 
Fund,  which  many  of  tu  believe  will  be  in  the 
years  to  come  a  source  of  material  revenue  to  the 
IMmtkft  and  will  keep  it  in  tbe  front  rank— 
erne  me,  in  the  first  place— anoiig  all  of  ov 
American  colleges. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  meeting  in 
Booton.  We  have  had  23  neetiofs  of  the  Aaao* 


ciated  Harvard  Clubs,  and  we  have  never  been  to 
Boston,  but  thank  God  we  are  going  next  year! 
(Applause).  Tbe  Cloha  started  as  a  Western 
organization.  The  meetings  in  tbe  early  stages 
of  the  Clubs  were  all  in  the  West.  For  several 
years  the  Boston  Club  haa  extended  this  invita* 
tion,  and  when  Mr.  Lund  came  out  here  this  year 
with  the  invitation  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  to  Boston,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  great 
step  forward.  I  think  that  we  should  all  go  to 
Boston,  that  we  should  all  have  an  "old  home 
week"  in  New  England.  Many  of  our  ancestors 
came  from  New  England.  New  England,  in  a 
way,  is  the  mother  of  this  country,  and  we  should 
go  back  a  thousand  strong^  OT  two  thousand 
strong,  and  we  should  take  ottr  wirca  cr  OOr  tla* 
ters  or  our  daughters  or  our  sons. 

I  understand  that  they  are  plannini;  to  have  the 
meeting  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  before  Com> 
mencement  week.  (Applause).  That  means  that 
people  who  go  back  for  the  Associated  Uaivaid 
Clubs  meeting  on  Friday  and  Saturday  can  stay 
over  for  Commencement.  I  believe  that  with  the 
proper  Influence  we  can  persuade  the  baseball 
management  to  reserve  tickets  for  all  members  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  who  want  to  go  to 
the  baseball  game;  I  think  we  can  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  crew  race.  We  can  all  go  to  Class 
Day,  and  to  go  to  New  England  and  see  our  class* 
mates,  and  make  it  a  glad,  grand  holiday  lasting 
about  ten  daya»  will  do  ua  a  lot  of  good.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  Prea* 
idcnt  of  the  .\ssociated  Harvard  Cluba.  1  have 
been  rather  a  lazy  President.  1  had  a  very  effic- 
ient Secretary  in  Harold  Wasliburn,  who,  I  think 
has  handled  the  affairs  of  the  Clubs  well  and 
conscientiously.  It  is  a  jzreat  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  next  Presidi  tu  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  is 
better  versed  in  the  policy  and  history  and 
management  of  the  Qidio  than  any  other  man. 
(.Applause) . 

TnK  Toastmastkh:  1  wish  pulilicly  to  ac- 
knowledge with  thanks  the  very  complimentary 
iliinps  which  President  Prentiss  has  said  about 
ni"  and  some  of  my  confreres.  This  comprehen- 
sive expreashm  of  affection  and  appreciation  !«• 
minds  me  somewhat  of  the  old  darkey  who  was 
walking  down  the  street  in  Richmond,  all  dressed 
up  like  a  rocking  horse,  with  a  plug  hat  and 
white  gloves.  He  passed  a  storekeeper,  who  rCC* 
ogni/ed  him,  and  said,  "Why,  Uncle  Thomas,  yOtt 
seem  to  be  dressed  up  today;  it  is  quite  a  holiday 
for  you,  isn't  it?"  And  he  said,  "Yes,  sub,  holi- 
day fo'  mc;  it  is  my  golden  weddin'  anniversary." 
And  the  storekeeper  said,  "Well.  I  congratulate 
you.  Uncle  Thomas.  But  it  is  a  funny  thing,  just 
as  I  came  to  my  store  this  morning  I  saw  your 
wife  up  there  working  away  at  the  tub,  scrubbing 
doihca,  and  hanging  them  out;  how  does  it  hap' 
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pen  that  di«  b  BM  belping  yon  to  cetobrate?** 
"TIkii  woman  maket  me  aad;  nAxf,  that  woman 
is  mab  fourth." 
Students  of  En^ith  litcratore^  more  paitienlar* 

ly  studenis  of  American  literature,  are  funOiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  belter-looking  of  the  two 
Carey  sisters— I  forgot  for  the  mmneot  whether 

it  was  Mis«  F'hoelie  or  Miss  Alice — but  the  better- 
looking  of  the  two  was  in  the  habit  of  jotting 
down  verses  of  poetry  oo  her  cuff.  Recently  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  there  was  unearthed  a  most  valuable 
literary  find.  While  dismantling  an  ancient  laun* 
dry  there,  they  found  several  pairs  of  cuffs,  be- 
loiiguig  to— I  am  aony  I  forget  whether  it  was 
Him  Rioebe  or  Miss  Alice  Carey.  Yon  will  ra> 
member  that  the  Misses  C  irey  wi  ri'  of  the  frogal 
and  thrifty  type,  and  consequently  it  has  been  a 
little  difficidt  to  decipher  some  of  the  verses,  bat 
experts  have  made  out  one  verse,  which  is  a  very 
sprightly  bit,  and  which  is  said  by  connoisseurs 
to  be  a  typical  example  of  the  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  period.  It  ia  entitled,  "Ghieago",  aad  it 
reads: 

"Chicago  is  a  lovely  town,  if  you  don't  mean 
what  you  say, 

"And  the  nicest  thing  alwut  it  is  when  yon  go 
away**. 

Now  I  presume  it  was  due  largely  to  a  similar 

heart  throb  iliat  we  have  the  next  speaker  with 
US  this  evening.  I  have  no  doubt  that  be  was 
very  i^ad  to  eome  np  here  and  see  the  Une  sky 

again,  and  if  you  will  pardon  the  di!>pression 
just  a  moment,  before  I  call  upon  him,  1  should 
like  to  philosophize  a  bit  upon  this  fact,  that  the 
popularity  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  I  nited  States  is  largely  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain world-wide  events.  For  instance,  you  all  re- 
member the  reWval  of  Spanish,  at  the  time  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened  and  the  Pan-American 
Expositions  were  held,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
lively  trade  with  South  America  were  developing. 
Yon  have  all  noticed  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
French  language  since  the  soldiers  came  back, 
and  conversely  some  of  us  who  live  in  a  more  or 
less  Tevtonio<thicinred  environment  have  noticed 

that  the  thread  of  a  single  foreicn  lonpue  that 
helps  to  make  things  cultural — spelled  with  a 
K — has  almost  snapped,  and  that  nowadays  we 
have  to  say  "God  bless  you"  instead  of  "Gesund- 
heit".  And  with  these  premises  established,  is  it 
strange,  gentlemen,  that  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  study  of  Greek  since  it  has  be- 
come one  at  the  pofndw  indoar  pastimes  for 
foremost  Americans  to  marry  into  the  Greek  royal 
family? 

Chicago,  always  to  the  fore  in  such  things,  is 

certainly  to  be  congratulate  !  nn  !i  n  inf:  in  her 
midst,  or  slightly  south  of  her  midst,  one  who  is 
able  to  take  on  all  comers  and  ta«^  a  working 
knowledge  of  GnA  auch  aa  oottM  be  uaed  In 


any  Alpine  tourist  resort  or  drawing  room  of 

Athens,  or  supplant  the  hairbreadth  adven- 
tures of  an  airplane  flight.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  tonii^t  that  man.  He  b  a 
well-known  scholar,  a  distinguished  teacher,  the 
head  of  the  Greek  Department  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, our  almnnus,  Paul  Shorey,  78. 

(At  the  request  of  Professor  Shorey,  his  address 
is  not  published.  The  subject  of  Iiis  address  was 
"The  Modernity  of  tka  daasir^  i 

The  ToASTHASTsa:  Those  of  us  who  cannot  go 
down  to  Chicago  and  take  summer  work  in 
Greek  will  surely  have  that  talk,  in  any  event. 
Now,  just  to  show  Professor  Shorey  that  at  least 
one  man  of  science,  a  doctor,  has  been  impremeJ 
by  what  he  has  said.  I  am  going  to  draw  my  nest 
picture  from  the  Greek,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
I  shall  have  to  remind  yon  of  the  sonvee  of  this 
inspiration,  which  is  a  five-foot  shelf  of  books. 
I  presume  that  in  this  audience  1  do  not  have 
to  explain  what  a  five-foot  shelf  of  books  is.  This 
ubiquitous  five-foot  shelf  of  books,  I  am  told,  is 
in  every  library  of  consequence  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  poasiUe  ezeeptioif  of  the  ons 
at  West  Point. 

Now,  if  you  Btsnd  before  this  five-foot  shcif  of 
books,  and  measure  off  seventeen  and  one-half 
inches  from  the  left-hand  end,  you  come  upon  an 
essay  by  Isosceles,  the  men  for  whom  the  tnangla 
is  named.  (Laughter).  Ju^t  a  minute,  bscaiM 
that  is  right— this  essay  is  entitled  "Prototatea**.  I 
see  that  Professor  Shorey  gets  it,  bat  to  save  dme 

I  will  explain  to  you  that  "I'rotoiates"  is  the  Greek 
for  "piker".  This  essay  of  Isosceles  on  "Pro- 
totates**  was  written  in  criticism  of  the  Boule  or 
common  council  of  Athens — not  "Boo-la,  Boo-lay". 

It  seems  that  the  common  council  of  Athens 
had  elected  to  the  presidency  of  their  body  a  man 
who  was  not  only  not  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  but 
who  did  not  even  live  in  Athens — he  lived  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  south  of  .Vthens— and  Isoeeles 
goes  on  to  tell  what  a  lot  of  pikera  they  were  to 
elect  to  the  presidency  a  man  who  was  not  even  a 
tiietiihiT  of  their  owii  l  iuly.  Now,  I  can  see  that 
the  more  attentive  and  erudite  of  my  audience  see 
into  what  line  of  thooght  this  tdk  is  leading  me.  It 
is  getting  out  on  pretty  thin  ice  and  must  be 
bandied  very  delicately.  Far  be  it  from  any 
Harvard  man  to  criticize  any  sifter— younger  sis- 
ter— university  for  adopting  a  son  of  Harvard 
and  electing  him  to  be  President  of  the  institu- 
tion. Harvard  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  those 
institutions  in  doing  this  thing,  snd  Hsrvard  has 
l>een  quick  to  do  honor  to  the  man  who  was 
elected  to  this  office,  and  to  point  out  the  distin- 
guished, outstanding  characteristics  of  the  man 
on  whom  the  shadows  of  Osborne  Hall  will  some 

day  fall. 

But,  I  think,  dining  as  we  sre — as  Professor 
de  Stunichrast  tanght  ns  to  say  en  fmuttt,  it  ia 
aU  right  for  na  lo  bon^  ear  chain  np  a  Utde 
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closer  and  metaphorically  tlap  ounelvea  on  the 
knee^  and  enjoy  a  little  congratulatory  hilarity 
from  the  faot  that  Alma  Mater  hat  been  able  to 
rear  a  son  lAo  not  only  meaBtnes  up  to  the  job  of 

president,  but  a«  wc  wlio  listened  to  }iini  ruBlit 
before  last  and  yestorday  afternoon,  realize,  you 
have  to  lengthen  ont  the  tape  line  when  yoo  take 
his  measure. 

It  must  be  an  easy  thing  to  turn  out  presidents 
at  Harvard  University.  I  pretty  nearly  fell  into 
the  trap  of  saying  they  have  a  faculty  for  turninp; 
out  presidents.  Do  you  want  a  president  of  a 
hank,  or  a  railroad,  or  >our  club,  or  the  Alumni 
Association,  or  of  the  I  nitcd  Slates?  Harvard 
seem*  lu  turn  out  that  sort  of  man.  We  are  going 
to  call  on  one  of  these  presidents  next.  He  has 
the  higheat  gift  that  can  be  given  by  the  aluntni 
of  Hurard  Univerrity  to  a  layman.  He  has  been 
given  other  high  honor?.;  they  are  trying  to  shift 
him  from  the  execiUive  office  to  a  secretarial  one, 
but  wherever  he  goes— however  far  he  goes  be* 

>iin(l  that  we  t\o  nut  know — lie  will  neww  do  a 
better  job  than  he  has  done  for  Harvard  Uni- 
vefsity.  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  from  the  Pjrcii* 
dent  of  the  AliiDuii  Asaoeiatioa,  Eliot  Wads- 
worth. 

Eliot  WADswoani,  *9B:   Mr.  Qiainnan  and 

Gentlemen:  I  must  say  I  have  been  out  on  such 
thin  ice  during  the  last  two  addresses  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  get  on  shore  again.  How  the  chair- 
aaaa  over  worked  around  from  those  Creek  re- 
marks he  made  to  the  pressnt  stage  of  the  game 
is  hard  to  understand.  1  wish  you  could  have 
sat  up  here  and  seen  the  faces  of  this  gathering 
while  Professor  Shorey  indolged  in  all  those 
Creek  quotations;  you  all  looked  as  if  you  under 
stood  and  knew  perfectly  what  was  coming,  where 
it  was  wrongs  and  all  alwat  iL  b  was  a  perfeet 
piece  of  camouflage;  I  have  never  seen  it  done 
belter. 

I  have  spoken  in  MUwankee  twice,  and  am 

going  to  speak  tonight  on  an  entirely  different 
subject  from  that  of  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund  or  the  Alumni  Association.  A  year  ago 
last  auinmn  we  had  a  fine  meeting  at  lunch,  and 
then  the  Milwaukee  Harvard  Qub  went  after  the 
work  of  the  Endowment  Fund  campaign,  taking 
iu  place  practically  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  the 
records  of  the  divisions.    Last  Febntsry,  Jack 

Prentiss  and  I  c.tme  here  for  one  of  your  Club 
dinners,  and  now  we  are  here  at  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  heat,  meeting  of  the  Associated  War- 

vard  Clubs.  It  is  the  same  crowd  of  Harvard 
men,  namely,  the  members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Qub,  that  managed  all  of  these  occasions.  They 
have  given  us  this  party,  and  we  all  apprerine  if. 

The  only  really  bad  moment  I  have  had  during 
the  whole  visit  was  when  Inbasdl  came  over  the 
Gub  House  today  in  an  aeroplane  and  did  the 
falling-leaf  stunt.  Inbosch  has  been  very  good  to 
ns,  and  we  were  wonied  abont  him  heeanaa  his 


special  form  of  hospitality  has  been  most  grate- 
ful. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  impression 
I  get  in  a  very  short  time  in  government  service, 

and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  United 
States  government;  not  of  my  managing  it,  but 
of  ever^^Hidy  that  is  in  it  msnaging  it,  and  the 
importanre  of  getting  good  men  into  it.  We 
have  a  perfectly  enormous  machine  there  in  Wash- 
ington. We  have  been  going  ahead,  and  paitieii* 
l.irK  in  tlie  last  few  years,  centralizing  more  and 
more  power  in  our  government,  until  today,  with 
the  Federal,  County,  City,  and  State,  you  can 
hardly  do  anything  without  a  permit  from  the 
government.  Even  the  farmer  when  he  milks  his 
cows  or  plants  his  crops  has  to  think  about  gov- 
ernment regulation.  It  is  an  enonnously  intri- 
cate and  complicated  machine  that  we  hsve  bailt 

tip,  and  it  nerd*  the  help  of  all  the  educated  and 
trained  men  that  it  can  get.  We  think  of  it  as 
very  extravagant  and  wasting  a  lot  of  money,  and 
yet  it  pays,  as  I  know  from  studying  the  pay  roll 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  most  ridiculously 
small  salaries  of  any  institution  that  1  have  ever 
.seen,  and  il  is  hard  to  understand  why  we  are 
able  to  get  anybody  to  work  at  Washington  for 
the  salaries  paid,  except  perhaps  by  the  attraction 
of  working  for  a  great  governing  organ  i/ it  ion 

We  find  that  perhaps  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  men  in  ih>  muniiv  have  had  a  col- 
lege education,  or  been  in  college  a  year;  but  in 
1900,  1905,  and  1915,  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the 
men  uho  are  recorded  in  "Wlio's  W  ho"  had  had 
a  college  education.  The  meaning  of  that  is  oh* 
vioos:  it  shows  thst  ours  is  the  leadership;  that 
we  :trr  the  ones  that  naturally  fall  into  the  posi- 
tion of  leaders  in  the  arts,  in  science,  in  lAedicine, 
and  in  bw. 

Dean  Briggs  at  a  Commencement  about  three 
years  ago,  in  one  of  his  cryptic  remarks  described 
the  college  man's  doty,  as  follows:  "To  do  one's 
own  thinking,  not  weakly  to  be  led.  not  thought- 
lessly to  lead.  This  is  a  problem  in  the  artistry 
of  wtsdom".  In  those  words  he  told  us  really 
what  ia  o«r  responsibility,  that  we  can  be  lead- 
ers, that  we  must  not  lead  thoughtlessly  because 
we  are  leaders;  that  having  an  education  and 
knowing  how  to  get  at  the  facts,  we  must  go  after 
the  facts,  and  then  we  most  create  ideals  and 
carry  them  through.  We  must  have  enthusiasnSk 
but  they  must  be  enthusiasms  that  come  afker 
thought,  and  not  Just  becaose  we  have  some  idle 
headline  idea. 

Having  charge  of  the  foreign  loans  in  the 
Treasory  Department  at  Washington  has  given 
me  an  unusual  opportunity  to  ohservr  conditions 
in  foreign  countries.  All  the  infonnation  which 
comes  from  the  Consuls  and  the  teprssentaiivea 
of  the  Depaflment  of  Commerce  comes  to  my 
desk.  The  general  picture  which  presents  itsetf 
gives  me  more  and  wum  a  feeUng  dut  this  conn* 
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try  today  is  in  i  period  of  gnat  trial,  not  ikne 
within  itself,  but  in  lu  tdatioas  with  the  entin 
world. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  world  in  which  condi- 
tiont  have  entirely  changed  a«  a  result  of  the 
war.  Before  the  war  w«  were  doing  bostoeas  un* 
der  stable  conditions  as  to  exchange  of  commod- 
ities and  communications,  and  practically  the  en- 
tire worid  was  on  a  gold  basb.  Now  we  must 
carry  on  our  international  trade  in  a  situation 
where  communication  is  irregular,  where  the 
Standards  of  living  have  greatly  changed,  and 
where,  except  as  to  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tional currencies  are  constantly  fluctuating  in 
value. 

From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  a  nomber 
of  new  governments  have  been  set  up,  each 

\sith  its  own  system  of  railroads,  mail  and  tele- 
graph service,  and,  still  more  serious,  each  vrith 
its  own  Iheal  policies.  The  people  of  these  small 
nations  arc  «!niK^;1in);  to  bring  themselves  back 
to  the  conditions  enjoyed  before  the  war.  Their 
position  is  far  more  dURcnlt  than  that  of  onr 
forefathers  who  set  up  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  and  established  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  American  people. have  built  this  great 
nation.  We  mu«t  never  forpet  that  we  have  here 
in  America  the  greatest  country  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  the  moot  advanced  civiliulioii. 
We  enjoy  here  safety  from  personal  violence,  pro- 
tection from  pestilence,  and  the  comforts  of  every 
modern  public  service — such  a«  jiood  pavements, 
wster,  gas,  electric  light,  and  the  telephone.  No 
people  have  ever  before  lived  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

The  representative  of  one  of  the  little  nations 
of  Europe,  speaking  enthnsiasticaUy  about  his 

government,  said  to  me  the  other  day.  "We  are 
doinp  splendidly.  We  have  not  had  a  change  of 
gov  rnmcnt  for  two  years".  In  the  United  Statea 
we  have  h~en  running  for  130  years  without  a 
rliangc  in  the  form  of  government,  and  we  must 
keep  the  machinery  running  or  we  shall  dip 
back,  and  many  of  these  comforts  that  we  now 
enjoy  will  be  lost  to  us. 

All  of  us  have  a  certain  amount  of  time  that 
we  coold  give  if  we  would  to  the  affairs  of  the 
government,  not  necessarfly  in  ita  service,  but  in 
bringing  our  influence  to  bear  upon  thoae  vdio  do 
manage  its  affairs. 

We  have  in  our  President,  Prerident  Lowell, 
the  best  example  of  a  man  who  can  always  find 
lime,  in  spite  of  the  great  administrative  duties 
tliat  devolve  upon  him  in  the  management  of 
Harvard  University,  to  keep  up  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  He  has  been  one  of  the  great  leaders, 
as  we  an  know,  in  trying  to  find  a  way  toward 
ending  war  and  bringing  about  universal  peace, 
f  do  not  know  how  he  finds  time  to  do  it,  but 
when  you  talk  with  him  you  will  find  that  he 
knows  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  Europe  than 


nine  oat  of  ten  men  in  this  room.  Further  than 
that,  yon  will  find  that  he  has  constructive  ideas 
as  to  what  this  conn  try  diould  do,  and  that  by  bis 

speaking  and  writing  he  is  furthering  those  ideas 
and  spreading  them  broadcast  across  the  land.  He 
is  a  far  bigger  man  today  in  America  dian  he 
might  be  just  by  handling  his  job  as  President 
of  Harvard  University  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
President  Lowell  sets  us  an  example  In  many 
ways,  but  I  bring  out  this  p-irticular  one  because 
it  seems  so  important  just  at  this  time  that  men 
of  education  give  theur  tboo^t  and  tbdr  iaflaenee 
to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  busy 
iliey  think  they  arc  in  their  own  particular  vo- 
c  Jtions. 

1  have  beoB  in  Washington  now  lor  three 
menths.   Many  business  men  from  an  over  the 

country,  in  fact  nearly  all  I  meet,  express  tben^ 
selves  somewhat  aa  follows:  "I  hope  we  are  go- 
ing  to  have  an  eKdent  government  It  is  a  very 

serious  time.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  hope  the  government  is  going 
to  be  good**.  We  all  hope  this,  and  yet,  wUle  la 
Washington  I  have  had  but  one  letter  from  any 
friend  or  acquaintance  recommending  that  the 
government  should  employ  a  eertain  man  for  a 
certain  job  because  he  was  particularly  well 
fitted  for  that  job — I  mean  letters  from  business 
men  whom  I  know.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  amas- 
ing  how  many  letters  have  come  urging  the  ap< 
pointment  of  men  who  were  seeking  a  job,  part- 
ly, no  doubt,  because  they  are  fitted  for  it,  bu: 
partly  because  they  are  in  the  political  game. 

This  attitude  in  American  business  life  to« 
ward  'iiir  uovcrnmcnt  is  far  too  typical.  It  has 
impressed  me  so  much  that  1  wanted  to  bring  it 
op  here.  We  must  watch  ourselves  and  malr^ 
sure  that  we  do  not  take  the  typical  position  that 
we  are  too  busy  with  our  business  and  our  per* 
sons]  affairs  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  govenH 
ment.  "Let  somebody  else  do  it"  is  a  very  easy 
attitude.  And  yet,  we  mu*t  remember  that  in 
this  crisis  the  educated  man  can  do  more  tliaa 
anyone  else  to  guide  the  old  ship  of  State  by  ap- 
plying the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  given  to  him  tO  the  Solving  of  OUT 
complicated  problems. 

TttB  ToASTMASTEn;  We  are  aU  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Wadsworth  with  us.  fellows,  and  I  want  to 
tell  him  that  in  his  new  job  he  has  the  congratu- 
lations of  every  member  in  this  Association  and 
of  ever>'  Harvard  man.  (Applause). 

And  now  I  shall  call  upon  you  for  a  toast  to 
our  President  Emeritus.  When  we  read,  as  we 
oftentimes  do,  some  paragraph  about  him  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  when  we  read  some  choicely- 
worded  article  or  essay  in  a  magazine^  full  of  his 
great  wisdom  and  full  of  the  richness  of  his 
broad  vision,  our  hearts  beat  fast  with  the  pride 
we  take  in  our  relationship  to  Qiarles  William 
Eliot.   I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  pause  bum 
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enough,  fallows,  to  rbe  to  your  feet*  tnd  itbe 
your  glasses,  in  honor  of  one  who  hu  tin  oMMB 
sod  affection  of  every  Harvard  man. 

(All  present  rose  to  die  tout  in  lionor  of 
Charles  William  Oiot.  *53.) 

The  Toastmastes:  I  don't  know  on  what  sub* 
ject  our  next  speaker  is  going  to  taft.  I  saw 
him  having  a  consultation  a  little  while  ago  with 
some  of  the  committee,  and  if  I  had  eavesdropped 
<Ni  the  consultation  I  could. have  told  you;  but, 
iMung  a  medletl  nan,  I  know  better  ihm  to 
eavesdrop  on  any  consultation. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  woman  who  was 
taking  care  of  her  sick  sister.  The  doctors  de- 
cided  to  have  a  consultation.  The  sister  who  was 
acting  as  nurse  said,  "They  are  not  going  to  put 
anything  over  on  us;  when  they  go  through  with 
the  consultation  I  am  going  to  be  where  I  can 
hear  everything  that  goes  on".  So,  after  the 
consultaliottt  abe  took  the  attending  physician 
and  the  consultant  downstairs  to  the  library,  and 
then  carefully  took  a  position  near  the  steps, 
where  she  could  hear  everything  that  was  siMi 
and  this  is  what  she  heard:  "Do  you  have  any 
cigars  about  you,  old  man?"  "No,  but  the  old 
boy  who  lives  here  has  some  good  ones  over  in 
the  comer  there,  take  a  handful.  How  is  your 
golf  game,  anyhow?"  "Perfectly  rotten;  I  can- 
not fet  over  locking  my  right  knee  too  hard.  How 
are  you  getting  on?"  Then  about  ten  minutes* 
discussion  of  golf.  Then  the  attending  physician 
says,  "What  do  you  think  of  the  old  girl  up- 
stairs?" "Gee,  she  is  a  homely  thing!"  "Well, 
if  you  think  she  is  homely,  did  you  happen  to 
notice  her  sister?** 

Fellows,  our  next  speaker  is  the  only  one  on 
the  program  who  is  not  a  Harvard  man.  He  was 
invited  to  come  here  and  speak  to  us  because  of 
the  unusual  interest  he  takes  in  things  education- 
al, and  further  because  he  is  a  successful  banker 
and  financier*  wIlO  has  given  much  study,  and 
whose  views  are  very  valuable,  on  the  subject  of 
the  financial  problems  of  colleges:  and  with  this 
valoable  knowledge  he  has  shown  moce  than  once 
his  practical  belief  in  the  importance  of  endow- 
ment funds  for  colleges.  He  has  been  at  the 
bead  of  a  State-wide  drive  for  a  comptebensivd 
endowment  fund  for  Wisconsin  colleges,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  only  two  men  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  who  were  not  Harvard  men  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  thing  he  knows,  this  financial 
side  of  life;  he  is  a  good  citizen  from  every  side; 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  that  Milwaukee  is  glad 
to  have  you  meet.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
introduce  to  you  our  fellow-citheen,  Mr.  John 
Puslicher.   AW  up. 

Mr.  John  Puelicher:  Sons  of  Harvard!  You 
wh«  have  stood  within  her  sacred  portals,  iriio 
have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  her  greatness, 
who  have  found  your  inspiration  in  her  traditions, 


who  have  gloried  in  the  leadership  of  her  sons,  and 

who,  with  bared  heads,  have  sung  your  love  to 
your  Alma  Mater,  are  here  gathered  in  the  broth- 
erhood which  comes  to  those  who  have  shared 

your  fortune. 

As  you  meet  here  with  joy  in  your  eyes  and 
hope  and  good  will  in  your  hearts,  you  live  over 

the  happy,  joyous  youth  that  makes  friendships 
so  lavishly — ^friendahipa  ao  enduring  and  life* 
lasting.    Here  you  review  the  successes  of  the 

past  and  lay  the  plans  for  the  achievements  of 
the  future.  Here  you  renew  your  pride  in  the 
well-done  work  of  your  great  men  gone  befoxe, 

who  gave  courage  to  those  who  are  doing  work 
in  the  present,  and  lend  leadoahip  to  those  who 
are  to  follow  in  the  future. 

How  wonderful  to  have  been  at  Harvard!  To 
appreciate  fully  the  opportimity  which  has  been 
yours,  it  n  but  neoessary  to  ham  had  the  inward 
urge,  and  by  fate  to  have  been  condemned  to 
stand  without — ^then  for  a  brief  aeoond  to  be 
adwd  iai*  ilie  brotherhood— wliat  misgivings— 
what  inapvation! 

Here  we  meet  on  the  eve  of  a  new  day,  with 
a  world  war  and  what  it  destroyed  behind  us. 
What  have  we  before  us?  Vi  hat  duty  docs  the 
fu'.ure  hold  for  you.  Sons  of  Harvard?  Hundreds 
of  your  brothers  are  asleep  in  foreign  soil  that  a 
new  ideal  might  live.  They  have  entrtuted  tO 
you  the  furthering  of  that  ideal.  Their  lives  were 
given  that  its  foundation  might  be  made  safe. 
W  hat  will  you  give  of  your  life  that  that  for 
which  they  died  may  live? 

The  record  of  the  past  tells  us  that  in  great 
aehicvenents  the  sons  of  Harvard  were  always 
courageous.  History  is  replete  with  the  deeds  of 
their  learning  and  the  deeds  of  their  valor.  The 
future  historian  looks  to  you  to  see  that  that 
record  comes  to  no  ignoble  end,  but  that  the 
deeds  of  Harvard  go  on  and  on,  as  civilization 
grtf's  iiri  and  on,  as  America  goes  on 

Your  brother,  James  Otis,  proposed  the  as- 
sembling of  an  American  (Congress  with()ut  a«k- 
ins  the  King's  leave.  And  what  sliould  one  say 
of  Emerson — statesman  and  philrisophrr  both — 
first  In  crystallize  American  educational  idi-als? 
Di»  we  not  today  follow  the  ideal  of  .Xmerican 
srhoi.ir-liipMan  Thinking-  which  had  its  birth 
in  hi*  Anu-ritaii  Scholar?  Your  brotlier,  Edward 
Everett,  struck  a  ringing  note  for  American  po- 
litical ideals,  and  William  Ellery  Channing.  of 
whom  Coleridge  suid,  "He  is  the  love  of  wisdom 
and  the  wisdcun  of  love",  was  interested  not  only 
in  theological  speculation,  hut  in  social  and  phil- 
anthropic questions  and  ethics  of  political  life, 
which  made  his  influence  widely  felt  among  Us 
contemporaries.  You  cliim  f'harles  .Sumner,  un- 
compromising warrior  against  slavery,  and  James 
Rossdl  Lowell,  poet,  critic,  essayiat,  publicist,  and 
diplomat,  whose  common  sense,  sound  political 
judgement,  and  vigorous  expression  of  hearty  pa« 
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triotisin  still  thrill  the  hearts  of  Americana.  And 
yott  have  Charles  William  Eliot  the  chemiat,  the 

prpsiffrnt,  the  Np>fnr  of  education,  almost,  one 
might  say,  the  supreme  court  of  present  day  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  fit'M  nf  •■tatt■sman^'ll^p  and  jiirin- 
prudence,  think  of  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  father  and  son,  both  Presidents  of  the 
United  State?:  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Justice 
Holmes.  Think  of  the  dauntless  physician-gen- 
eral, Leonard  Wood.  In  the  field  of  philosophy 
think  of  Royre.  James,  and  Palmer.  Think  of 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  Thoreuu  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  In  the  fidd  of  literatvre.  Your 

brothers  all! 

And  think  also  of  your  hrot!ier,  Theodore 
Roesevdt— often  differed  with,  but  alwai»  be* 
loved  and  respected.  After  a  life  of  arhieve- 
ment  and  with  his  dying  breath  h::  continued  to 
call  to  you,  his  fellow  countrymen,  to  stand  in 
defense  of  those  pricele*-*  printipl««  which  un- 
derlie the  institutions  which  we  are  proud  to  call 
our  government.  And  has  he  not  pointed  the  way 
to  the  present  dav  eduraied  man  of  America? 
Has  he  not  shown  him  his  duty  to  his  kind? 
Brave  in  war,  brave  in  the  eonncila  ai  the  Na« 
lion,  he  was  braveiii  as  a  creator  of  an  upstandinp. 
manly,  public  opinion — a  public  opinion  support- 
ed by  reaaon  and  logic,  not  resulting  from  pas> 
sion  or  hysteria. 

In  a  world  unbalanced  by  the  shock  of  des- 
truction what  is  more  needed  today  dian  the 
creation  of  sound  and  sane  public  opinion,  and 
to  whom  should  that  task  most  justly  fall?  Can 
you  expect  him  who  had  not  advantagea  to 
give  what  you  were  trained  to  pive?  Should  not 
you,  in  payment  of  that  which  was  given  you,  give 
to  yours  the  reason  that  will  bring  us  back  into 
equilibrium?  Politically.  economically.  the 
trained  mind  is  in  demand,  the  mind  that  will 
not  be  swerved  by  every  radical  wind  that  blows, 
that  will  not  pra.^p  at  every  panacea  offered,  the 
mind  that  will  start  with  the  known,  the  tried, 
and  true,  and  boild  for  the  future  on  the  beat 
of  the  paM. 

On  one  of  the  Harvard  gates  is  inscribed  the 
command  from  the  song  in  Isaiah,  **Open  ye  the 

pateis.  that  the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth 
the  truth  may  enter  in".  You  are  the  sons  of  that 
righteous  nation.  You  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Truth.  You  are  Truth's  prnmulpators.  If  the 
Truth  is  to  live,  it  must  live  by  them  who  know 
the  Truth. 

I.<w)k  at  Russia  and  think  of  \merira.  See 
what  Russia  is,  and  learn  therefrom  what  Amer- 
ica must  never  be,  what  the  troth  must  do  to 

save  Am'-riea. 

A  preacher-btdtcsman  of  another  day  said,  "We 
must  educate  or  we  must  perish**.  How  true  to* 

dav!  Those  who  believe  in  our  civilization,  those 
who  believe  in  the  institutions  which  rc»t  upon 


Christianity,  must  educate.  And  education 
shoald  not  be  attempted  by  the  ignorant  kit  hf 

the  educated. 

The  wave  of  radicalism  which  is  sweeping  the 
ciinliied  world  and  which,  if  ancbeeked,  direat- 
en^  to  demolish  some  of  our  mn-t  cherished  in- 
stitutions, must  be  met  with  educated  coong^ 
not  education  in  achotariy  sednrion,  hot  csang* 
eous  education  in  the  field  of  citizenship,  coar- 
ageous  education  in  business,  cottrageoos  edacS' 
tion  in  political  life — ^forming,  cretttng.  a  pnUie 

opinion  that  will  make  the  future  safe. 

A  careful  survey  of  this  American  city  re' 
veals  that  Milwaukee  is  composed  of  28  fsragn 
Colonic*.  Many  of  the  colonists  came  from  those 
states  where  oppression  was  the  rule.  To  nuay 
of  these  liberty  means  license,  unbounded  by  hnr. 
They  are  eager  to  grasp  at  remedies  which  ex- 
perience teaches  to  be  futile  as  well  as  daa- 
gerous. 

Your  nrpanization  in  thi«  multi  racial  com- 
munity numbers  approximately  one  bosdrcd. 
Think  of  the  energy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  mal* 
tiplied  one-hundred  fold  in  the  actiTitie^  of  this 
community.  Think  of  the  courage  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  multiplied  by  the  nnmber  of  the  aans 
of  Harvard  in  the  affairs  of  our  r  .'intry.  Hav 
long  would  the  unrighteous  prosper.'' 

And  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  seas 
of  Harvard.  He  was  one  of  you.  His  is  an  ex- 
ample you  should  follow.  His  is  a  leadership 
which  you  should  cherish,  in  deeds  equaling  hb- 
you  should  glory.  In  nothing  le^  should  you 
rest  content    For  he  was  your  brother! 

When  college  men  conclude  to  dedicate  tbciH- 
selves  to  a  life  of  such  service,  civilization,  Chris* 
tianity  will  be  safe  from  onslaught.  And  what 
more  beautifnl  than  to  serve!  He  who  wonid  he 
honored  must  serve.  He  who  would  be  remem- 
bered must  serve.  Service  and  life  are  identical 
To  live  is  to  serve,  and  only  he  who  amis  lives. 
.\nd  his  education  should  be  the  measure  of  his 
service!  Let  me  lay  it  in  your  hearts,  you  sobs 
of  Harvard,  that  yon  and  your  Alma  Mater  wiQ 
live  as  your  service  equals  the  ideals  for  whidi 
she  stands. 

When  we  think  of  service,  our  minds  natunOy 

go  to  that  great  American  who  belongs  to  all  «f 
us.  Self-educated,  not  privileged  as  yoa  have 
been,  he,  by  labor  and  aervioe,  made  himanH  Ar 

foremost  .American.  Great  in  character,  crrit  io 
conviction,  great  in  simple  kindliness,  he  was 
greatest  in  the  loving  service  which  be  itndmd 
his  country  and  his  kind.  Abraham  IJncoln 
will  live  as  long  as  will  live  the  tongue  we  speak. 
His  was  the  true  service  of  the  educated  aaan. 

The  Christianity  which  underlies  all  we  hold 
most  dear  rests  on  the  service  of  the  Master.  Be- 
cause he  was  the  greatest  servant,  we  call  him 
^faster. 

The  Toastmaster:    Mr.  Puelicher,  Harvari 
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men  are  glad  to  go  back  witli  lUt  iaapirillf  wl- 
drcflfl  of  youn  in  their  hearts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  addreaMi 
that  ex-President  Wikon  ever  delivered — a  speech 
which  I  think  ihows  «s  clearly  at  any  hit  diacrim- 
inating  power  of  review,  which  ahowt  his  nnosnal 
foresiplit  and  prophetic  vision;  a  speech  which 
has  perhapa  been  as  little  adversely  criticized  as 
any  of  hia  greater  addreaMi — is  the  ene  whkh  he 
delivered  as  he  and  Presideat  Harding  were  tak- 
ing their  seats  in  the  automobile  on  inauguration 
day.  I  havenV  the  exact  text  of  it  before  me,  but 
it  went  something  like  this:  "Say.  Warren,  if  you 
think  this  is  any  huckleberry  picnic  you  are  get- 
ting into,  you  have  another  guess  coming." 

Now,  if  we  had  staged  a  parade  down  Grand 
Avenue,  with  Jack  Prentiss  and  Grossman,  per- 
haps we  should  have  some  such  speech  as  this  to 
reeordt  but.  inasmuch  as  we  did  not,  we  most 
have  their  speeches  right  eat  here  on  tiie  front 
porch  before  the  crowd.  Our  new  President 
knows  more  about  the  inner  workings  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clnbs  than  almost  anybody  else 
in  this  riMini.  ?n  I  need  not  remind  him  tliat  r\  frv 
administration  of  this  Club  has  the  member- 
ship behind  it,  and  this  is  going  to  be  DO  exeep* 
ti'in  President  Grossman,  we  offCT  you  our  con- 
gratulations, and  we  tell  you  that  we  are  behind 
yen  to  a  man.  Wc  are  glad  to  hear  from  ov 
new  President,  Grotssman. 

President  Grossman:  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
know  any  more  about  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  than  anybody  ia  ihia  room,  but  I  know 
thia,  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  «  speech  from 
the  new  Pkeaident.  The  time  for  his  qieeeh  is  at 


the  dose  of  his  administration.  I  shall  make  WCf 
speech  next  year  in  Boston.  I  have  a  whole  year 
to  prepare  it  in,  and  I  know  I  shall  need  a  wliole 
year.  I  shall  need  you  fellows  of  Milwaukee  and 
of  the  Middle  West  to  be  in  my  audience.  You 
most  be  there.  Yon  must  all  of  yon  be  there. 

It  is  a  very  gratifying  thing  tO  have  the  Toast- 
master  say  that  the  mendieiship  is  behind  the 
new  admmbtration.  No  man,  a  year  ago,  de> 
"served  the  presidency  more  than  Jack  Prentiss.  He 
had  certainly  earned  it,  and  so  have  all  our 
Presidents.  In  Other  words,  gentlemen, 
whelme<l  as  T  am  with  the  honor,  I  must  take 
my  election  to  the  presidency  of  this  Association 
to  mean  that  you  think  I  have  tried  faithfully  to 
serve  the  beat  interests  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs.  In  the  sense  that  you  endeavor  here 
as  elsewhere  to  reward  loyal  work,  I  find  in  my 
election  a  reflection  el  the  spirit  of  Harvard.  The 
man  who  works,  Ae  man  who  devotes  himaelf  to 
the  interest  of  his  institution  or  his  country  is 
bound  to  receive  credit  from  Harvard.  It  is  that 
which  sustains  me,  and  it  is  that  which  yon  diodd 
make  known  to  everybody,  to  every  man  who  has 
a  son  to  send  to  college.  There  is  no  place  on 
earth  where  merit  is  more  sore  to  win  tbaa  et 
Harvard,  as  an  undergraduate,  and,  amOBg  her 
alumni,  as  a  graduate.   I  thank  you. 

Tbe  ToASTMASm:  New,  fellows,  don't  forget 
to  go  to  Boston  next  year  for  that  convention  of 
ours.  We  expect  every  one  of  you  to  be  there. 
And  this  is  the  last  of  the  Aiiaeiated  Harvard 
Clubs*  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  except  to  stand  and 
sing  "Fair  Harvard**. 

(The  assembly  sang  "Fair  Harvard".) 


THE  MEN  WHO  REGISTERED  AT  THE  MEETING 


1869 

Washington  Becker.  Milwaukee. 

1873 

fVaak  F..  Gavin,  Indianapolis. 
William  Thomas,  San  Franciseo. 

1874 

Frederick  0.  Vailie,  Denver. 
George  WiggkswMth,  Bostoau 

1875 

Albert  S.  Flint,  Madison,  Wis. 
Henry  B.  Wenzell,  St.  PaoL 

1877 

A.  Lawrence  Lowdl,  Camhridlte. 
Paul  Shorey,  Chicago. 

1879 

S:ewart  5hiUito,  Cincinnati. 

1881 

H.  A.  DeWindt,  Winnetka,  111. 
William  Preicott  Hunt,  Chicago. 


George  D.  Markham,  St  LAuis. 
James  L  Paine,  Boston. 

.Alliert  Thorndike,  Boston. 
Mars  E.  Wagar,  Cleveland. 

1R82 

A.  M.  Allen,  Cincinnati. 

1884 

Rome  C.  Brown,  Minneapolia. 

Edward  W.  Frost,  Milwaukee^ 
C  T.  Greve,  Cincinnati. 
Frank  Hamlhi,  CSiieago. 

H.  H.  R.  Hilliard.  Pittsl.ur^h. 
JauMS  H.  Mcintosh,  New  York. 


Edward  B.  Young,  St.  Paul. 

1886 

WtOiam  C  Boyden,  Chicago. 
August  H.  V'ogel,  Milwaukee. 
Frederic  C  Weld,  LowelL 
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1887 

H.  E.  Peibody,  AppkMo. 
Albert  T.  FterUn,  St  Lonh. 

1888 

Charles  Friend,  Milwaukee. 

1889 

Morion  D.  Hull,  Chicago. 
CharlM  H.  Pilmer.  Mawankee. 

1890 

Thomas  R.  Akin,  St.  Louia. 
Kellogg  Fairbank,  Chicago. 
J.  W.  Lvad,  Boston. 
D.  P.  Robinson,  New  York. 
Russell  Tyson,  Chicago. 
WeUingtoB  Welb,  Boston. 

1891 

Edward  L.  Baker,  Lake  FoNit,  lU. 
F.  W.  Burlingham,  Chicago. 
George  A.  Chamberlain,  Milwaukee. 
Arthur  N.  McGeoch,  Milwaukoe. 
Edwin  S.  Mack,  Milwaukee. 

1892 

WUliam  R.  Copeland.  Milwaukee. 
Mitchell  D.  Follaosbee,  ChicafO. 
A.  T.  Holbrook.  Milwaukee. 
Nettdton  Neff,  Chicago. 
Leverett  Thompson,  GUeafo. 
William  Thonuiikc  Mflwankee. 

1893 

Frederie  J.  Carr,  Hudson,  Wis. 
Frederick  C  Thwaits,  Milwaukee. 

LeRoy  Harvey,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  J.  Hughes,  Cambridge. 
Ot!r.  A.  Lcmke.  Milwaukee. 
^  .  F.  Lewis,  Chicago. 
Otto  Stardk,  Gerelaiid. 

1895 

W.  H.  Cameron,  Milwaukee. 
John  A.  Fair  lie,  L'rbana,  111. 
Frank  W.  Grinnell,  Boston. 
Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Mass. 
Victor  S.  Thomas,  Wilmington,  DeL 
J.  M.  Washburn,  Chicago. 
Holmes  Whitmore,  Milwaukee. 

1896 

E.  M.  Grossman,  St.  Louis. 
A.  M.  Kales,  Chicago. 

1897 

Hubbard  Carpenter,  Chicago. 
Willis  R.  Fisher,  Waban,  Mass. 

C.    W.  Stott,  St.  Paul. 
Karl  DeLaitire,  Minneapolis. 


1898 

Donald  M.  Hill,  Boston. 
William  K.  Otis.  Chicago. 
John  W.  Prentiss,  New  Yedc 

J.  L  Valentine.  Chicago. 
Flint  Wadsworth,  Washington. 
Frank  C.  White^  MilwaiAM. 

1899 

Arthur  Adams,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Davis.  St.  Paul. 
D.  P.  Hawkins,  Indianapolis. 
P.  M.  Keenc,  Chicago. 
Walter  Silbcrberg.  Chicago. 
Francis  J.  Snite,  Chicago. 

1900 

Ayres  Boal,  Winnetka,  111. 
H.  Spalding  Coffin,  Winnrtka,  QL 
Walter  Lichtenstein,  Chicago. 
Geerfe  Hanienci,  Milwaukee. 
G.  \.  Moriaoa,  South  Milwaukee. 
Murray  Seaaoncood,  Cincinnati 
Edwaid  J.  Whittiar,  Ifflwavkee. 

1901 

N.  H.  Batchelder.  Windsor,  Couu 
Volney  Foster,  Chicago. 
Gw  C  Mailile,  Chicago. 
Heu7  L.  Shattndt,  Beslan. 

1902 

£.  B.  Blakely,  Milwaukee. 

George  Oliver  Carpenter,  Jr.,  St  Loois. 

J.  O.  Carson,  Hinsdale,  lU. 

Edwin  P.  Dewes,  Chicago. 

Herman  T.  Fick,  Milwaidcee. 

S.  A.  Holyoke,  Milwaukee. 

John  Price  Jones,  New  York. 

Edward  H.  Letchworth,  Buffalo, 

C.  A.  McCarthy,  Chicago. 

C.  H.  Srhweppe,  Chicago. 

A.  E.  Wallace,  Chicago. 

Harry  L  Wells,  Chicago. 

Barrett  Wendell,  Jr.,  Chica«<». 

vm 

William  S.  Bedal,  St.  Louis. 

Stanley  L.  Bullivant,  Saelt  St  Marie,  IGcL 

Harold  E.  Holbrook.  Milwaukee. 
£.  N.  Hunting,  Pituburgh. 
Richard  Inglk,  Qeveland. 

N.  H.  Olivrr,  Chir.ipn, 
W.  £.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Laporte,  Ind. 
Mfhran  Gaxabed  Toreadaa,  Detroit. 
Hoyt  L.  Warner,  Cleveland. 
Heimus  B.  Wells.  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
A.  0.  Wilt,  Jr.,  Detroit. 

1904 

Laird  Bell,  CUcafo. 

John  C.  Davenport.  Milwaukee. 

Robert  P.  Ferry,  Milwaukee. 
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W.  W.  Fisher.  Dallas.  Tex. 
William  K.  Gunn,  Cleveland. 
Nathan  Perelet,  Jr^  Mflwaukee. 
Roger  Pierce,  Boston. 
WUford  C  Saeger,  Cleveland. 
Edward  A.  Taft,  Boaton. 

1905 

W.  O.  BatdieMer,  Chioafo. 

Alfrerl  E.  Chase,  Lynn,  Maaa. 
W.  £.  EgABt  Chicago. 
Cheater  M.  Hariwdl,  Chicago. 
Frank  D.  McEnteer,  Clarkaburg,  W,  Va. 
Norman  E.  Olda,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 
Pflaraan  WcUa,  Datmot 
A.  Walla,  GUcafo. 

1906 

Henry  A.  RpHuvss,  Minnaapolia. 

John  DeQ.  Brigga,  St.  PanL 

F.  Goddard  Cheney.  WlniMika,  HI. 

George  H.  Field,  Coopeiitowii,  N.  Y. 

C  M.  Holland,  Brooklyn. 

P.  H.  Keenef,  Chicago. 

R.  C.  Kellogg,  Milwaukee. 

H.  F.  Lindsay,  Milwaukee. 

B.  F.  McGralh,  Mihraakee. 

Edward  J.  Miller.  Milwaukee. 

A.  M-  Newald,  Milwaukee. 

Egbert  RoUo,  Chicago. 

S.  Waller  St  rri),  New  Orleana. 

D.  W.  Swiggett,  Milwaukee. 
Robert  E.  Tracy,  Indianapolia. 
Hwold  C  Waahbom,  New  York. 

1907 

Francis  A.  Bonner,  Chicago. 
Arthur  A.  Dole,  New  York. 
R.  E.  Giab,  Chicago. 
A,  Y.  Cowen,  Chicago. 
Harry  J.  Grant,  Winnetka,  lU. 
Lawrence  Howe,  Chicago. 

E.  M.  Keays,  Hartland,  Wia. 
JaoMs  J.  McCarty,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Leii^ton  Miles,  Kmsaa  City. 
Cleveland  Morse,  Chicago. 

E.  £.  Norman,  Chkago. 
Ceorge  A.  Sduaider,  Chicago. 

1906 

Eroeat  B.  Allen,  Boaton. 

H.  E.  Aulsbrook,  Detroit. 
H.  C  Baxter,  Chicago. 
Kenaeth  G.  Carpenter.  St.  Looia. 
Pierpont  E.  Dntcher,  New  York. 
Kenneth  B.  Hawkins,  Chicago. 
Joseph  Husband,  Wintietka,  lU. 
Bradlee  Van  Brunt.  Milwaukee. 
.Mackey  Wells,  Milwaukee. 
Kubert  B.  Whitug,  Chicago. 
£.  T.  Weibarby,  Chicago. 


1909 

Harold  C.  Bodman,  Chicago. 
E  J.  Kovanda,  Cleveland. 
J.  A.  Paine,  Boston. 
Bergmann  Richards,  Minneapolis. 
H.  H.  Turner,  Grand  Rapids. 

1910 

Leonard  R.  Bis.'iell,  Buffalo. 
Charles  H.  Coffin,  Chicago. 
John  Cudahy.  Milwaukee. 
-Nathan  S.  Davis,  3d,  ChicagOb 
Edward  W.  Ellis,  Chicago. 
Henry  Hooper,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Warren  F.  Scribner.  Minnaapolia. 
Hathaway  Wataon,  Chicago. 

1911 

Joseph  S.  Djly,  Kansas  City. 

Samuel  Jacdia,  Chicago. 

Warren  David  Owen,  Winnetka,  IlL 

John  Shillito,  Cincinnati 

Arthur  P.  Smith,  Mhineapolia. 

1912 

F.  I,.  Allen,  Cambridge. 
Edwin  C.  Brown,  Minneapolis. 
Montelle  M.  Boyd,  Winter,  Wis. 
Clarence  L  Femb«srg,  Madisoo,  Wia. 
Humphrey  A.  Cifford,  Sl  Louis. 
Norman  H.  Inbnsch,  Milwaukee. 
Thomas  xMcCall.  diicaKO. 
Harold  £.  Miller,  Milwaukee. 

1913 

A.  W.  Aamnth,  Milwaukee. 

PkA  &  Bliss,  Minneapolis. 

F.  W.  Copeland,  Chicago. 

W.  T.  Fisher,  Chicago. 

Warren  Gleason,  Milwaukee. 

H.  G.  Knight,  Detroit. 

WiUiam  C.  Koch,  St.  Paul. 

Harold  F.  Leahy,  Chicago. 

Nathaniel  E.  Paine,  Jr ,  Mil 

Jacob  E.  M.  Slobodkin,  Nor  walk,  Conn. 

Perry  J.  Steams,  Milwaukee. 

Dana  A.  Steele,  Milwaukee. 

1911 

C.  B.  Abbot,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ceorge  P.  Ettenhefan,  Milwaukee. 
Harnl.l  N  C,)rMl.,„.ed,  Wakdield,  Maaa. 
F.  D.  Hantien,  Milwaukee. 
John  H.  Madeod.  Jr.,  Oeveland. 

A.  L.  Meyers,  Ossininp,  N.  Y. 

Frank  H.  Storms,  Hubbard  Wooda,  DL 

1915 

Edward  P.  Allis,  Milwaukee. 
F.  J.  Bird,  Milwaukee, 
jay  B.  Camp,  Chicagn. 
Munroe  Cohen,  .Milwaukee. 
Francis  H.  Evana,  Chicago. 
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F.  Greeley,  Chicago. 
C.  F.  llsley,  Milwaukee. 
E.  J.  Schoen.  I  rbana,  111. 
Edgar  J.  Tapping,  Jr.  Milwiakee. 

1916 

Bsnjamin  Carpenter.  Jr..  Chicago. 
HaroW  H.  Crawford.  Rochester,  Minn. 
Arthur  Dixon,  Chicago. 
Uennan  Frank  Mann.  Milwaukee. 

B.  H.  Pniirher.  Milwaukee. 
Mcrritt  Paul  Slair.  Winnetka,  111. 

1917 

H.  B.  Courteen.  Milwaukee. 

H.  J.  Janvcsdn,  Poynettc,  Wi.«. 
Richard  H.  Norris,  Jr.,  Milwauke«. 
Jaduon  Edmond  Towne.  Urbana,  111. 
Edward  A.  WUuiey,  Cambridge. 

1918 

William  Burry,  Jr,  Chicago. 
J.  Wyman  Flint,  MUwaakee. 
Frank  Ogden  Mapi'.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Ralph  Schecker,  Milwaukee. 
Charles  P.  V  ogel,  Milwaukee. 

1919 

Morgan  O.  Bogart.  Milwaukee. 

1920 

Willi*  N  •  D  nisih  rty.  Milwaukee. 
Julius  B.  Hatton.  Gr  ind  Haven,  Mich. 
Imbert  Randall,  St.  Paul. 

1921 

Robert  Bronson.  Scaiile. 

Graouate  School 
Victor  L.  Brown,  W-IO,  Milwaukee.. 
Elmer  A.  Bructl.  'lS-16.  Milwaukee. 
F.  W.  Dickey,  '07  09,  Wauwaloaa,  Wis. 
M.  G.  Glaeser,  *18-19,  MadiMin.  Wia. 


Dim  MTV  School 
W.  E.  Jurdcn.  70-71.  Eau  Qaire,  Wit. 
R.  S.  Loring,  9:.-97.  Milwaukee. 

Law  School 
Thomaa  Rice  Paxton.  LL  B.  74,  Princeton,  lad. 

Jamc-*  K-  llsley.  76-77,  Milwaukee. 
.Merritt  Starr.  LLB.  '81,  Winnetka,  UL 
L  H.  Broiwon,  •84-85.  -87-89.  S-  at  tie. 

F.  T.  Smith,  LL  B    90.  Milwaukee. 

E.  L  Richardson.  LLB.  "97,  Milwaukee. 
Frank  T.  Bo«scl.  LL  B.  99.  Milwaukee. 
C.  M.  Culver.  Ll.B.  99,  Detroit. 
J.  H.  Marshutz,  LLB   02.  Milwaukee. 
Ernst  Von  Briesen,  LLB.   03,  MUwaukee. 
Hildrelh  Frost,  LL.B.  04,  Colorado 
Jay  M.  Lee,  '02-04,  Kansas  City. 
K.  E.  Higby,  LLB.  05.  Ripon.  WU. 
E.  L.  Mrlntyrc  11- B.   07,  .Milwaukee. 
Bruce  W.  Sanborn,  (X)  07,  St.  Haul. 

G.  A  Gcaaaer,  t)SO:i.  Milwaukee. 
Leon  B.  Lamfrom.  LLB.  08.  Milwaukee. 
It  Y.  Flanders,  LLB.  09.  Milwaukee. 
Austin  W.  Scott.  LLB.  Cambrage. 
W.  J.  Stevenstm,  '07  10,  Cleveland. 
Prather  S.  McDonald.  09  11,  Memphis. 
Rayoiond  T,  Zlllmer.  10  11.  Wauwatosa, 
Roswell  E.  Darts,  '1213.  Minneapolis. 
Walter  S.  Barllett.  LL.B.  13.  .Milwaukee. 

H.  V.  Buchhob.  LL  B.  13.  Minneapolis. 
John  McD.  Fox,  LLB.  14  Milwaukee. 
Ambrose  Benj.  Nutt,  15-17,  Milwaukee. 
Jacob  Scbwaiu.  LLB.  *12,  Waukegan,  OL 

Architectvral  School 
Harold  H.  Crawford,  16,  RochcMer,  Minn. 

Meiiicai.  School 
H.  W.  Cruikshank,  M  D.  *95,  Cleveland. 
H.  C  Ddllwig,  M.D.  '17,  Milwaokec. 
G.  A.  Harlow,  M.D.  Milwaukee. 


THE  CONSTITUENT  CLUBS  AND  THEIR  OFFICERS 


Harvaio  Club  of  Akron,  O. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  J.  L.  Handy,  '14,  513  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  Building,  Akron. 

Harvard  Club  of  Alabama. 

President:  Julius  Stenrfdd,  "95, 1110  Bell  B«M. 
ing,  Montgomery. 

Vice-President:  Henry  U.  Sims,  LLB.  '97,  7 
Steiner  Bnflding,  Binningbam. 

Secretary.TreaauKr:  Lerey  R.  Jacoba,  12.  Bir- 
mingham. 

Harvard  Club  or  Andover,  Mass. 
President:  Howard  A  Culler,  "9^  9  Abbot  St, 

Andover. 

Vice-President:  George  W.  Hiwnan,  '96.  167 

Main  St.,  Andover. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  Cbariea  C  KiBDball.  13,  SO 

Scbool  Sl,  Andover. 


Harvard  Club  of  Annapous,  Mo. 
President:  Sidney  Gunn,  "04^  U.  S.  Naval  A«d- 
enqr,  AanapoliB.  „  c 

Secretary  Treasurer:  G.  R.  CbaMBla,  IS^  U.  &• 
Naval  Academy,  AnnapoUa. 

H.KRVARD  Club  of  ARtzofn. 
PtMident:  Robert  McNair  Davis,  'OS,  802  Eaai 

Sdi  St.,  Tteson.  ,    „  u 

Secretary  Treasurer :  William  L.  Naah.  » 

North  4th  St,  Phoenix. 

Harvard  Club  ok  Ark.\>sas. 
President:    Jowph  R.  Hamlco.  '0^  P.  O.  Box 

114,  Little  Rock.    , .  . 

Secretary:  E.  A.  McCuUoch.  LLB.  iMJuk 

Rock.  .   ^  . 

Treasurer:  Alfred  C.  Kalia.  W, 
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Harvard  Club  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
President:    Samuel  N.  Evins,  LL.B.  '93,  Empire 

Trust  Building,  Atlanta. 
Vic«- Pre^i.^c.nI :     U.    Warner  Hill.  Uw  '804J1, 

State  Capilol,  Atlanta. 
Secretary -Treasurer:   Madison   Ridutrcboil,  Law 

'13,  525  Grant  BttUding,  AUanta. 

TIawvarp  Cu'b  or  Austin.  Tkx. 

President:  W.  J.  Battle,  A.M.  '91,  Ph.D.  '93, 
Unhreraily  of  Tnu,  Awtia. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  A.  P.  ftofail,  *11,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  AuMin. 

Harvard  Club  of  Bancoh,  Me. 
PratideiM:  John  Wflmn,  100^  Bangnr. 
Secretary:  Howard  Coiaiaf,  "90;  393  Stale  St, 

Bangor. 

Harvard  Club  of  the  Berkshires. 
President:  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  '00,  Shefidd, 
Mass. 

Vice-President:    Austen  Fox  RigSN  "96,  Slock* 

bridge,  Mass. 
Stcr(  tar>  Treasurer:   MOtOft  Bi.  Wamer,  LL.B. 

•91,  Piltsfield,  Mass. 

Hahvahd  Ci.iB  Of  Boston.  Mass. 
President:  Robert  F.  Hcrrick,  "90,  84  State  St., 
Boston. 

Vice-President:  Jamea  Lawrence,  X)!,  141  MUk 

St..  Boston. 

Secretary;  Fraacit  A.  Harding,  W,  52  Fnhen 

St..  Boston. 

Treasurer:  Edward  Wigglesworth,  '08,  109  Chest- 
nut St.,  BeaUm. 

Harvard  CLtra  or  Bubhob  Aireb,  Arcemtika. 
President:  John  B  Sullivan,  DB,  General  Dee- 

trie  Co.,  Buenos  Aires. 
Secretary-Tireaanrer :  HaaqKan  RoU)»  *17,  Flial 

National  Bank,  Boateo,  Maaa. 

Harvard  Cli;b  op  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Presideoi:  Davit  T.  Dunbar,  '04,  390  Niaftra 
St.,  BolTalo. 

Vice-President:   Lester  F,  Gilbert,  '06,  White 

Building,  Buffalo. 
Secretary:  George  F.  Plimpton.  '14,  52  East 

Swan  St.,  Buffalo. 
Treasurer:   Wells  V.  Moot,  '08,  Erie  County 

Bank  Building,  Buffalo. 

Harvard  Club  of  Ckntkal  Ohio. 
President :  E.  A.  Rocd,  "92,  1562  RichuMnd  Ave., 

Columbus. 

Vice-President:    D.    H.   Morri*,   '96.   70  North 

Ohio  Ave.,  Colonbus. 
Secretary  Treasurer:   A.   I).   Estabrook,  '04^  243 

North  Front  St.,  (^tlumbus. 

Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  Iix. 
Preaideni:   Lair^  BeU,  '04,  134  South  La  SaUe 
St.,  Chicago. 


Vice-Presidents:  Joseph  L.  Valentine,  "98,  1610- 
38  Sooth  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.;  J.  Oakley 
'02.  Hinsdale,  111.;  Lawreoce  Howe, 
'07,  .523  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 

Secreury:  S.  Powel  Griffitts,  '15,  1027  The  Rook- 
ery, Qiicago. 

Treaauier:  Fraacia  A.  Bonner,  W.  400  The 
Rookery,  Chicago. 

Harvard  Club  of  CtNawNATi,  0. 

President:  Smith  Hickenlooper,  LLB.  '04,  Court 
House,  Cincinnati. 

Vice-President:  John  Shillilo,  '11.  The  John 
Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Secretary:  F.  H.  Chatfield,  '12,  Srd  and  Plwn 
Sts.,  Cincinnati. 

Treasurer:  C  H.  Davis,  '13,  204  St.  Paul  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati. 

Harvaho  Club  or  Clbvblahb,  0. 

Pn>i(l.-nt:  Richard  Dexter,  '01,  603  Roae  Bund- 
ing, Cleveland. 
Vice-President:  Chester  C   Bolton,  "OS,  606 

Mirkox  Building,  Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Phil  Benton,  '18,  215  Cuyahoga  Build- 
ing, Cleveland. 

Treasurer:  J.  H.  Macleod,  Jr.,  *14, 215 Cttyakega 
Building,  Cleveland. 

HARVARn  Cu  b  of  Cot-ttMBiA,  Mo. 

President:  R.  J.  Kerner,  Ph.D.  '14,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Vice-President:  J.  H.  Coursaiilt,  AJU  DO,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Secretary-Traaaurer:  J.  W.  Rankin,  '9S,  Uaiver- 
aity  of  Miiaoari,  Columbia. 

Harvard  Club  ok  Concohd,  Mass. 
President:  Prescott  Keyes,  79,  Concord. 
1st  Vice-President:     Edward  W.   F.nierson,  '66, 
Concord. 

2nd  Vice-President:  Pliny  Jewell.  '99,  Concord. 
Srd  Vice-President:   Edward   F.   Laughlin,  '00, 

Concord  Junction. 
Secretary:  Percy  ^.  Brown.  '08.  Concord. 
Treasurer:  Henry  S.  Thompson.  '99.  Concord. 

Harvard  Clvb  or  Connecticut. 
President:  Gregory  S.  Bryan.  '90,  Bridgeport, 
let  Vice-President:    Cliarlea  W.  Jaynea,  "01, 
Hartford. 

2nd  Viee-PMIeM:  David  Gibba,  *98,  Meriden. 
Srd  Vice-President:  Roewell  P.  Angler.  "V?,  New 
Haven. 

Seeretary-Treaaurer:  L.  Phdpa  Soule,  '06,  Yale 
Univeraity  Preaa,  New  Haven. 

Harvard  Club  or  the  CoNfrscTtcuT  Vallbv. 

Presi<l.-nf:  Fr.-<l.Tir  M.  Jon.  -.        3rd  National 

Bank  Building,  Springfield,  Mass. 
VKe-PrcsideBta:  Arthur  W.  Locke,  "05,  Round 

Hill,  Norttianiiten,  Mass.;  John  W.  Simona, 
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'09.  care  of       C.  Simons,  SpEin|fidd,  Mm.; 

J.  D.  Clark,  '07,  Ware.  Mats. 
Secretary:  Walter  W.  Van  der  Wolk,  *17,  317 

Main  St..  Springfield.  Maai. 
Treasurpr:  Leicester  Wamn,  *96,  33  St  Jamea 

Ave.,  Sprirififield,  Mass. 

Harvard  Club  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
Preiident:  H.  W.  Fialier,  "Oi  115  Fidd  St,  Dd- 

Ian. 

Vicc-Presidenl:  George  V.  Peak.  A.M.  '08,  1001- 
2  American  Eiehange  Building.  Dallas. 

Sprretar> -Treasurer:  Landon  C  Moon^  tlZ,  1713 
Young  St.,  Dallas. 

Harvard  Club  of  Dayton,  O. 
President:  R.  H.  Grant,  01,  Delcolight  Ok,  Day- 
ton. 

Vice-President:  C.  H.  Simma,  90,  Dayton. 
Secrataiy-TrBiattrer:  E.  J.  B.  Goraian,  *15»  The 
Dayton  Aulomothre  Wheel  Co.,  Dayton. 

Harvard  Cu  b  of  Delaware. 
President:  Victor  B.  Wooley,  Law  '89-90,  Federal 

Building,  Wilmington. 
Vice-Presidents:  LeRoy  Harvey.  '94,  907  Broome 

St.,  WUmington;  Charles  Copeland,  '89,  Du 

Pont  Building,  Wilmington. 
Secretary:  Charles  B.  Palmer,  *97,  310  EquitaUe 

BuUdinf,  WUmington. 

Harvard  Cii  b  of  Des  Moinf.s,  Ia. 
President:  OUver  P.  Thompson,  '07,  20S  Hubbell 

Building,  Des  Moinea. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  James  W.  Hubbdl,  '17,  205 

Hubbell  Building,  Des  Moines. 

Harvarp  Cm  b  of  Eastern  Ilunois. 

President:  Rog?r  Adams,  '09,  University  of  U- 
limrfa,  Urbana. 

Vice-President :  Ernest  Bembanm,  "02,  Univefdty 
of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Arthur  Hamilteii,  "07,  Uni- 
versity of  DlinoiB,  Ufbena. 

HAnvARO  Assooation  of  Eastern  New  York. 
President:  Frederick  Townsend,  '93,  Lendonville, 
Vice-Presidents:  C.  Hall  Roosevelt,  13,  General 

Electric  Co.,  Schenectady;  WHUam  L.  llimBp- 

son.  '93.  24  iM  St.,  Troy. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Edward  L.  McKinney,  '12, 

927  Broadway,  Albany. 

Harvard  Club  or  Fairmont.  ^.  Va. 
President:  Charles  W.  Wadddl.  M.D.  "07,  Fair- 

mont. 

Secretary :  James  O.  Watson,  Sc  '96-97,  Fairmont. 
Treasurer:   Harold  F.  Rofers,  A.M.  "06,  HOB 
Ridgely  Ave.,  Fairmont 

Harvard  Cub  of  Fall  Rivmi.  Mass. 
President:  Harry  I*.  Brown,  03,  423  Highland 
Road,  Fall  River. 


Vice-President :  Charka  D.  DvnS,  "06,  314  Jsae 

St,  Fall  River. 
Secretary:  Harold  S.  R.  BaSngton,  DO,  88S  Brnm- 

over  St.,  Fall  River. 
Treasurer:  Charles  J.  Hurley,  02,  P.  O.  Box 
m,  Fan  River. 

Harvard  Club  of  Florida. 
Ptaidciit:  MaxweU  A.  Kilvert.  1»,  1101  Fleiida 
Life  Bnildiiil,  Jackaooville. 

Harvard  Club  of  Georcia. 

President:  Friward  T.  Holmes,  Grad.  'OO^l,  Gor- 
don Institiiie,  Barncsville. 

Vice4»resident :  Henry  M.  Atkiaaoo.  'Bt,  Eloo- 
tric  4  Gas  Building,  .\ilanta. 

Secretary:  Samuel  .M.  Evins.  LLB.  "^i,  U19 
Easpire  BuildinK.  Atlanta. 

Treasurer:  John  Clifton  Elder,  A.M.  '10,  Elder 
Building,  Barnesville. 

Harvaro  Club  or  Grand  Ramds,  Mich. 
President:  Grover  C  Good,  '09.  1440  Byioo  St, 

Grand  Rapids. 
Vice-President:  Benjamin  P.  Merrick,  '99,  219 

College  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Secretary-Treasurer:   Julius   H.    Aml><"rp.  LI-B. 

'IS,  573  Collcfe  Ave.,  S.  £^  Grand  Rapida. 

Harvard  Club  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  M.  A.  Taylor,  "89,  7  Ariinc- 
ton  Plaee^  HavohilL 

Harvard  Club  of  HawaO. 
P^ident:   Alfred   L.   Caslle,  "OS,  SabertBoa, 

Castle  &  Obon,  Honolulu. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  P.  Morgan,  '11,  P.  O. 
Box  188,  Honolnla. 

Harvard  Clob  or  Hoimoii.  Tol 
Pl«sident:    Walter  Betz  Renn,       Pint  Nalian> 

al  Bank  Building,  Houston. 
Vice-President:  Grover  Reee,  LLB.  15,  813  Car- 
ter Building.  Houston. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Grifilh  C  Evana,  '07,  Rice 
Inatitute,  Hooaton. 

Harvard  Club  or  Idaho. 
Pieaident:  E.  F.  Fitzhugh,  -91,  EDdieni  Wme, 

Idaho  City. 

Vice-President:   C  P.  McCarthy.  D2,  Omt 

House,  Boise. 
Secretary-Treasurer:   A.   Dorman  JohRMM^  *1X 

1312  Warm  Springs  Ave.,  Boise. 

Harvard  Ch  b  or  Inwana. 
President:  Hugh  McK.  Landon,  ^92,  904  UmM- 

Mansur  Building,  Indianapolis. 
Vice-President:  E.  DeW.  Wales,  "Qfi,  1286  Hmtk 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 
Secreury-Treaaurer:  Montgomery  S.  Lewia,  11, 

3604  Salen  St,  IndiRBapolia. 
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HmAw  Cum  or  Iowa. 

President:  A.  C.  Lyon,  LL.B.  '03,  GrinnclL 
Secretaiy:  Harold  L.  Beyer,  LLB.  '02,  GriaiidL 

TIahvahd  Cu  b  of  Japan. 
President:  Profeuor  Masahoru  AneMkL 
Vie«.Pkwldeiit*:  D.  K  Buebaiiui,  AJf.  12;  B. 

T.  Sdui.  A.M.  "98,  DqnitiiMiii  of  FonigD 

Affain,  Tokyo. 
Secmurr-Treaiiifer:  Takaihi  KnnMttu,  '12,  Toyo 

IQmo  Kaisha,  Yekduuna. 

Harvamd  Cum  or  Kakms. 

President:  F.  N.  Morrill,  *97,  Hiawatha. 
Secretary-Trea»iurer:  F.  DeW.  Bolman,  *9S,  624 
South  Broadway,  Leavenwotrtli. 

UAMVAao  Club  of  Kansas  Qty,  Mo. 

PreudeM:  Jay  M.  Lee,  Law  '02-04,  300  Elm- 
hurst  Building'.  Kansas  City. 

\'ice-Presideat:  Keoocth  W.  Snyder,  '14,  25  Eaat 
4SA  St,  Kansaa  Qty. 

Secretary:  Gage  C  Frick,  19,  SSOO  Oak  St, 
Kansas  City. 

Treatnrer:  Uighton  Ifflea,  107,  511  Bryant  Build- 
ing, Kama*  Qty. 

Harvard  Cllo  of  Kkene,  N.  H. 
Preaident:  Robert  E.  Faulkner,  '90,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Vice-President:  George  D.  Markbam,  HL  Dub- 
lin, N.  H. 

Secretary-Treaaurer:  John  Elliott,  *12,  Kaeaa, 
N.  H. 

Harvard  Club  or  Kentucky. 
Preaident:  Aogustua  E.  Willaon,  ^69,  LooiaviDa 
Tmi  BaOding,  Louisrille. 

Vice-Presidents:  Frederic  M.  Sackett,  LL.B.  '93, 
315  Guthrie  St,  Louisville:  Robert  N.  Miller, 
LL.&  tJ6,  303  Colombia  Building,  Louisville. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Percy  N.  Booth,  ^  906 
Lincoln  Bank  Building,  Louisville. 

Harvard  Club  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
President:  J.  J.  Bartley,  MJ).  X)l,  334  Haveriiill 

St.,  Lawrence. 
Secretary:  Arthur  Sweeuay,  lOt  155  Berkelay 

St.,  Lawrence. 
Treasurer:  H.  C.  Chubb,  ttt,  149  Berkeley  St, 

Lawrence. 

Hahvaro  Club  of  Lincoln,  Ncb. 
Praaident:  S.  Mlfla  Hayea,  '84,  1222  J.  St.,  Lin- 
coln. 

Secretar> :  Clifford  S.  Parker,  '12,  1848  South  St, 
lineofat 

Harvabo  Club  or  London. 
Preaidettt;    Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Hanry  Nomaa,  Bt, 
PC,  MP,  '81,  Hanayhaagcr,  Haalamece,  Sor^ 
rey,  England. 


Vice-President:  Robert  Grant,  Jr.,  *Q6,  80  Lom- 
bard St.,  London,  E.C3. 

Secretary  Treasurer:  Chester  G.  Burden,  '11,  18 

Birchin  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

Harvard  Club  of  Long  Island. 
Pkeddcnt:  B.  MaiedJth  Langataff,  "QO,  25  Broad 

St .  New  York  City. 
Vice-President:  William  W.  Richards,  '55,  177 

Staiben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  Wamn  J.  Kibby,  101,  Sb 

Albans,  L.  I. 

Harvard  Club  or  Louisiana. 
Ptasident:  J.  L  Onorato,  Law  '89-90,  Carondelet 

St.,  New  Orleans. 
Vice-Presidenu:  R.  B.  Montgomery,  *90,  Whitney 

Building,  New  Orlei^;  M.  M.  Lemann,  LL.B. 

'06,  Hibernia  Building,  New  Orleans. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Stanley  F.  Moiae,  *06k  617 

Common  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Harvard  Cub  of  Lowlll,  Mass. 

Vice-President:  Walter  H.  Howe,  'W,  118  Tkadcra 
Bank  Building,  lx)well. 

Secretary:  Frederic  C.  Church,  Jr.,  '20,  53  Cen- 
tral St,  Lowell. 

IVeaauiar:  Allan  Oumaa,  '11,  67  Middk  St. 
LowelL 

Harvard  Club  of  Lynn,  Mass. 
President:    Henry  R.  Mayo,  '00,  26  Red  Rock 
St.,  Lynn. 

Ist  Vice-President:   Henry  Cabot   Lodge,  *71, 
U.  S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C 
.2nd  Vice  President:  EUhu  Thonaon,  S.D.  (hon.) 

"09,  22  Monument  Ave.,  Swampscott. 
SaerMary-Treasurer:  Luther  Atwood,  'B3,  8  Saga- 
mare  St,  Lynn. 

HAinrAia»  Cttn  or  Maoison,  Wis. 
President:  H.  S.  Richaida,  LLB.  "gS,  14  Phw- 

pect  Ave.,  Madison. 
Sacmazy-lVaaanrar:  0.  J.  Campbell,  03.  15  Eaat 

Gahnan  St,  Madison. 

HARVAm  Cun  or  M AtNc 
President:  Charies  D.  Booth,  '96,  57  Exchanga 

St.  Portland. 
1st  Vica-Presldent:  Hionaa  L.  Talbot  *76,  98  Ex« 

change  St..  Piirilanrl. 
2nd  Vice-President:  Howard  Coming,  '90,  393 

State  St,  Bangor. 
Secrctar>-:   Henry  A.  Kelley,  D.M.1>.  ^88,  727 

Congress  St.,  Portland. 
Treasurer:  Sanud  S.  Talbot,  *13,  16  Exchanga 

St.,  Portland. 

Harvard  Club  of  Maryland. 
President:  Robert  W.  Williams,  '11,  Title  Build< 

ing,  Baltimore. 
Ist  Vice-President:  Henry  Barton  Jaeaiia,  IBS,  11 

West  Mt  Vernon  Places  BaltiuMve. 
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2mI  Vice  Preeident:  W.  W.  Mareton,  "02,  Charles 

Sl  and  Nofdl  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Serri'tarv:  h.  S.  Qark,  *17.  106  Sooth  Gay  St^ 

Baltimore. 

Treaannr:  J.  W.  Middendoif,  Jr^  *16,  Aawte 
Building,  BaltiiBoi«. 

Harvard  Club  of  Memphis.  Tenn. 
President:   David  Fentress,  LL.B.   '99,  Court 

House,  Memphis. 
Vice-President :  S.  &  Dent,  A.M.  "01,  FaUs  Bnild- 

ing,  Memphis. 
Seeretary-Tiensorer:  FlratlMr  &  McDonald,  Imm 

*09-lh  Exchange  Boildhig,  IfcmpUs. 

Harvard  Club  ok  MicHirw. 
President:  A,  D.  WUt.  Jr^  '03,  1084  Van  Dyke 

Ave.,  Detroit. 
Vice-President:   Harr>   E.  Aulsbrook,  "Oe,  139 

East  Woodbridge  Ave,,  Detroit. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Hale  G.  Knight,  13,  3580 

Vineirood  kn^  Delioit. 

Harvard  Club  of  Milwai  kei:.  Wis. 
President:  r,f>.>rp<>  A.  Morison,  'OO,  Bucyrus  Co^ 

South  Milwaukee. 
Vice-President:  Maekey  WeUa,  W,  596  GUntem 

St.,  Milwaukee. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee:   E.  P. 

Allis,  15,  133  Stewart  St..  Milwaukee;  E.  E 

Bacon.  '20,  ^?>\  Trospcrt  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
Secretary -Treasurer:  Perry  J.  Stearns,  *13,  927 

Welh  Building,  Milwaukee, 

Harvard  Club  of  Minmcsota. 

President:  Edward  II  Young,  "BS.  213  Endicolt 
Building.  St.  Paul. 

Vice-President :  Bcrpmann  Richards,  W,  800  Se- 
curity Building,  Mirinr-u polls. 

Secretary:  H.  V.  BruchhoU,  Uw  '12-13,  115  South 
5ih  St.,  Minneapolis. 

Treasurer:  William  C  Koch,  *13,  Pioneer  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul. 

Harvard  Cli  b  of  Mississii  ri. 
President:  Nicholas  Feld,  04,  N.  P.  Feld  Cotton 
Co.,  \'ick8hurg. 

Hahvaro  Clib  of  Montana. 
President:  Washington  Jay  McCormick,  XXi,  Mis* 

sdula. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Bradford  Hale  Ellis,  01, 
P.  0.  Box  S25,  Helena. 

Harvard  Club  of  .Nkbraska. 
President:  George  W.  Holdredge,  '69,  10th  and 

F.irnum  St'i..  Omaha. 

\  ice-President :  K.  R.  HolIi*ter.  4<M)7  Daven- 
port St.,  Omaha. 

Trci>nr.  r:  H.  W.  Yat.  *,  TH,  Nebraska  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha. 

Secretary:  Alan  McDonald.  '12,  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha. 


HAxvAun  Club  or  Nbvada. 

Secretar>  Treasurer:  Peter  Frandsen,  "98,  U 

sity  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Harvard  Cmjb  or  New  Bcdfo«i>,  Mass. 
Secretary:  Cooper  Gaw,  "98,  Hib  SlwAr*  New 
Bedford. 

Harvard  Club  or  Newburypobt,  Mass. 
President:  H.  W.  Pritchnd,  "04,  Ncwboryp«t 
Secretary:  Uon  M.  little,  10,  Radnor  Hail, 

Canhridge.  ,  u  l 

Treasurer:    Lawrence  B.  Johnson,  'IS,  203  Hi«n 

St.,  Newbury  port. 

New  England  Ffdfratiopi  of  ILunrAM  Qon. 
President:  N   H.  Batcheldcr,  "Ol,  The  Immk 

Institute.  Windsor,  Conn. 
Vice-President:  Howard  Coming,  ^90,  393  Slate 

St.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Secretary:   Alfred  E.  Chase,  '04,  47  Baltimore 

St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Treasurer:  Martin  A.  Taylor,  "89,  7  Ailia^ 

Places  Haverhill.  Mass. 

Harvard  Clitb  of  Nfw  Hampshire. 
President:  Robert  J.  Graves.  00.  .1  North  State 

St,  Concord. 
Secretary:  Hobart  Pillsbnry,  "09,  107  Arlingtsn 

St.,  Manchester. 

Haxvaro  Club  of  New  Havek,  Comh. 
President:  Roswdl  P.  Angler.  VT,  Yale  Unha^ 

sitv.  New  Haven. 
Sscretary:  L.  P.  Soule,  '06,  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven. 

Harva»  Cum  or  Niw  Jnm. 
President:  Alfred  K-  Moe,  '97.  2  Exchange  Pbe^ 

Jersey  City. 

Vice-President:  Philip  McK.  Garrison,  ^90.  45 

Park  Place,  New  York  Cilv. 
Secret  a  rv  Treasurer:   R.  Norris  Shreve,  "08,  43 
Fifth  Ave .  New  York  City. 

Harvard  Ch  b  of  New  Mexico. 
President:  Bronson  M.  Cutting.  10.  Santa  Fe 
Secretarv  Trrai^urer:  F.  C  Wilson,  '98,  Uugblia 

BuiKiinp.  Santa  Fe. 

Harvard  Club  of  New  York  Oty. 
President:  Rohert  P.  Peririns,  '84,  2S  Madiisn 

Ave.,  New  York  Citv 
Vice-President:   Thomas         Slocum.  "90,  H 

Thomas  St.,  New  York  City. 
Secretarv:  John  EQioit,  U2,  18  Broad  St.,  New 

York  City.  «  « 

Treasurer:  Prancb  M.  Weld,  '97,  14  wai  St, 

New  York  City. 
Executive  Secretary:  Edgar  H.  Wells,  "97,  21 
West  44ih  St.,  New  York  Chy. 

Harvard  Cvu9  or  Nona  CanoiiKA. 

Secrrtarv  :    U.  McC.  Dargau,  Uttivcnity  of  Nsith 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
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Habvaro  Club  of  North  China. 
PMsident:  WlUinf  H.  Spencer,  AmericH 

Legation,  Peking. 
Secretary  TreMurer:  Lather  M.  Jee,  A.I1I  '09, 

MiaiMnr  of  Fiaanecb  PiUiil* 

Hasvaiid  Cijm  or  Nomi  Dakota. 

President:  Daniel  R.  Hnlt.  '90.  Fargo. 
Vice-Presidnit:  George  F.  Will,  '06,  Bumark. 
SecretMT'Tfcmirer;  Rred  IL  Heetor,  10,  Fn§^ 

Hamvakd  Cun  or  Notmnmnni  Onoi. 
President :  Walter  H.  SduBidl,  D6,  719  MidiigMi 

St.,  Toledo. 

Vice-President:  W.  A.  Gedine,  <96.  «20  OUe 

Building,  Toledo. 
Secretary:  Oscar  J.  Smith,  '13,  940  Spitzer  Build- 
ing, Toledo. 

Treasurer:  Clifford  T.  HaBMm,  '01,  405  Broad- 
way, Maumee. 

Harvard  Club  of  Oklahoma. 
President:  Harlow  A.  Leekley,  '%,  Muskofee^ 
Secreiiry-TreBsnrer:  R.  E.  Ciah,  "O?,  ToIm. 

Harvard  Club  or  Ottawa,  Caw. 

President:  J.  A.  Machado,  '83,  224  Wellington 
St.,  Ottawa. 

Vice-Piesident:  W.  L.  M.  King,  A.M.  'Tfl^  The 

Roxborough  Apartmeota,  Ottawa. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Alenindar  Lenier,  Ua^ 

den  Terrace,  Ottawa. 

Hakvaro  CLtm  or  Northeastern  PsmiSYLTAinA. 

President:  C  D.  Coughlin,  '06,  504  Coal  Ex- 
change, Wilkes-Barre. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  A.  McCaa,  D5»  Wilkee- 
Birr& 

HAmuw  Cum  or  Oucon. 
Pr.  «idcnt :  A.  L  BfOla,  Hi,  Fint  National  Bank, 

Portland. 

Secretary;  V.  D.  C.  Beaeh.  12,  738  North- 

western  Bank  Building,  Portland. 
Treasurer:  Hugh  Bordette  McCuire,  '18,  404 
Couch  Bofldiag,  Portland. 

Harvard  Ctitt  or  Paru,  FkAjccE. 

President:  Robert  W.  HiM,  YM,  Ameriean  Em> 

bassy,  Paris. 

Vice-President:  Charles  I.  Barnard,  LLB.  74, 
8  rue  Theodore  Ribot,  Paris. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  George  Jones,  '05,  31  Boule- 
vard de  rOpcra,  Paria^ 

Harvard  Club  or  Pmmmwna,  Pa. 

President:  Francis  Rawlfl^  V9,  1002  W«M  End 
Trust  Building. 

Vice-President:  Henry  G.  Brenile^  V7, 410  Chest- 
nut Sl 

Secretary:  Percy  C.  Madeira,  '10,  1242  Land 
Title  Building. 

Treasorer:  Devereaux  C  Josephs,  '15,  435  Cheat- 
nut  St 


Harvard  Club  of  tbb  PniurpiNE  Islands. 
Secntar7«1Veaaiirer:    H.  Otley  Beyer,  Gcad. 
W-10^  Bturaan  «f  Selcnee,  Manila. 

Harvahd  Club  of  Porto  Rico. 
President:  £.  A.  Bailey,  '91,  ManatL 
Viee-President:  Ednnnd  Steven,  ^  Vega  Alta. 
Secretary  Trf  Msurer:  0.  B.  Ftanr,  LLB.  11,  Bos 

225*  San  Juan. 

Harvard  Club  of  Reaoinc,  Pa. 
Pkesident:  W.  A.  HehauBm,  Xit,  Wyoniisaing. 
Secretary:  Wellington  M.  BcTtolet,  "Ot,  603  Baar 

Building,  Reading. 
Treasurer:   Edward  J.  Dlve%  *06,  62S  Nofth 

Fourth  St.,  Readbg. 

Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  Island. 
President:  John  S.  Holbrook,  '96,  106  Prospect 

St.,  Providence. 
Vice-President:  Artlmr  Tn^'raham,  '96,  Oaldand. 
Secretary:   Paul  A.  Moinam,  10,  389  Charles  St, 

ffiOfidencei 

l^eitorer:  Raymond  G.  Williama,  11,  91  Indnf 

Ave.,  Providence. 

Harvard  Club  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
President:  Wesley  M.  An^  fH,  96  BairingtoB 

St.,  Rochester. 
Vice-President:  J.  W.  Johnston,  "05,  P.  0.  Box 

S78,  Rochester. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Leon  P.  Clarke,  '06,  19 

Main  Sl,  East,  Rodwtter. 

Rocky  Mountain  HARvaao  Cum. 

President:   Joseph   D.  WxA,  "95^  SIS  Goopar 

Building,  Denver. 
Viee-President:  George  W.  Gano,  Law  *9S>94k 

Gano-Downes  Co.,  Denver. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  R.  H.  H.  Hart,  "97,  514 

Syom  BoiMing,  Denver. 

Harvaro  Cldb  or  Sr.  Lotna. 

President:  William  S.  Bedal,  103,  TUld  National 

Bank  Building,  St.  Louis. 
1st  Vice-President :  Arthur  C  Boybton,  108,  3600 

North  2nd  St.,  St.  Ivouis. 
2nd  Vice-President:  George  0.  Carpenter,  Jr., 

6375  Waterman  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Secretary:  Herbert  L.  Marshall,  "02,  Central  Hi|^ 

School,  St.  Louis. 
I'reasurcr:  Frederick  W.  Rmae^  102,  3600  North 

2od  St.,  Sl  Louis. 

Harvahd  Cli'b  of  San  Antomo,  Texas. 
President:  1.  S.  Kahn,  tXJ,  Moore  Building,  San 
Antonio. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Warren  Henderson,  '12,  P. 

O.  Box  1107,  San  Antonio. 

Hakwho  Clib  of  San  Dieco,  Cal. 
President :    R.  C.  Allen.  "80,  Bonita. 
Vice-President:  dirdnn  Gray,  101,  416  Union 

Building,  San  Diego. 
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Secrclary-TreMurer:  H.  J.  Bischoff,  LL.B.  '12, 
806  Watts  Bnildinp:.  San  Diego. 

Harvakd  Club  of  Santa  Barbaha,  Cal. 
Pmident:  Winsor  Soale^  Xte,  1906  State  St, 
SuU  Barbara. 

Harvard  Club  or  Sam  FiuMasco.  Cal. 
PreM.Vnt:  Seward  B.  McNcar,  *55,  322  Pine  Si,, 

San  Francisco, 
lat  VIce-Ptesident:  S.  Ha.kei  Derby.  '99.  1101 

Merchants  Exchange  Building.  San  Francisco. 
2nd  Vice-President:  George  S.  Potter,  '90,  1827 

Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
Secretary:  Franci*  P.  Farquhar,  W.  S19  Califor- 

nia  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Treararer:  Paul  Banctoft,  "99,  731  Mailcei  St, 

San  FrandMo. 

Harvabo  Cllb  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
President :   C  E.  Wright.  '89,  1227  38lb 

.\ve.,  Niirth,  S.altle. 
Secretory  Treasurer :    Melville   Monheimer,  *12, 

1718  L.  C  Smith  Building,  Seattle. 

Harvard  Cu  b  or  Somervillk.  Mass. 
President:  George  M.  Homer,  01,  13  Arlington 

St.,  Somervflle. 
Vice-President:  Aurtin  M.  Pipkham,  "94,  34 

Liberty  Ave,  Somerwlle. 
Secretary-Treaeurer:  Jeaeph  M.  Looncy,  *17,  73 

Rogera  Ave.,  Sommille. 

Cli-b  op  Soutbbbn  Cautormia. 
rresidf-ni:  Herman  Ilcnncberger,  Jr.,  "05, 910  Saa 

liafael  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Secretary:   W.  S.   Witmer,  '12,  504  Wright  ft 

Callender  Building,  Los  Anpeles. 
Treasurer:  S.  W.  Forsnun,  '01,  903  North  Main 

St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Hmuard  Cu  b  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
Prci-idtnl:  (i.  D.  Ayres.  79,  .^06  Ziegler  Build- 

tng,  Spokane. 
Vice-President:  Herman  Page.  '88,  2303  First 

Ave.,  Spokane. 
Secretary-Treasurer :  Raphael  S.  Gordeo.  '18,  601 

Seventh  Ave,  Spokane. 

Harvard  Club  of  Syraclsk,  N.  Y. 
President:  11  r.  Locke,  '86,  608  East  Genesee 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Vioe-Pretident:  F.  P.  Westcotl,  "98,  102  Circle 

Road.  Syracu-^e. 
Secretary-'Treasurer :    James  Cooper,   '18,  1921 

West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse. 

Hakvakd  Cllb  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 
President:  J.  R.  Yocum,  "BS,  Box  laW,  Tacoma. 
Secretary-Treasurrr :  R.  R.  Naaon,  '01,  312  Equit- 
able Building,  Tacoma. 


H.AKVARD  Club  or  Taowtoh,  Mass. 
President:  Joseph  K.  MaUken.  «96.  Nedk  Digk- 

ton.  Mas*. 

Vice-President:    William  H.  Reed,  "95,  44  So» 
met  St,  Taunton. 

Secretary  Tren^urer:  Arthur  R-  Crandell,  '92,  48 

Chiinh  Grct-n.  Taunton. 

Harvard  Cllb  of  Tobo.nto,  Cajl 
Ptesident:  R.  E.  L.  Kittredge,  117,  Trinity  Cst 

lepp.  Queen  St.,  We^t,  Toronto. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  S.  B.  Trainer,  04,  10  Si, 

Patrick  St,  Toronto. 

Harvard  Club  or  Utah. 

President:  Geovfe  A.  Eaton,  "92, 850  Sootk  Uik 

East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vice-President:  P.  E.  Peteraon.  Gtud.  Bus.  WO, 

287  North  Fifth  East  St.,  Logan. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  W.  Dee  Stone,  LLB.  15, 
315  East  Second  South  St,  Salt  Lake  Qty. 

Harvard  Club  or  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Secretarv  :  John  D.  ^Tiite,  '07,  care  of  D.  P. 
ft  J.  b.  WhUe,  Inc  White  Building,  Utka. 

Harvard  Ch  b  of  Vfjimo>t. 
President:  W.  B.  C.  Stickney,  '65,  Rutland. 
1st  Viee-President:  Franklin  S.  BiUiRiik  ^ 

Woodstock. 

2nd  Vice-President:  Clarence  Morgan,  *94,  Shd' 
biime. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  P.  M.  WiUiams.  Dent  '91- 

93,  Rutland. 

Harvard  Cllb  of  VlBU^aA. 
President:  Frank  Y.  HaU,  '98,  -Pantops".  OMf 

lottesville. 

Vice-Presideols:  James  E.  Gregg,  "97,  Hampton; 

Cyrus  Wendelt  Beale,  LL.B.  *14,  Mutual  BuiUp 

ing,  Richmond. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  T.  Justin  Moore,  LL.B.  13. 

Virginia  Railway  ft  Power  Building.  RtdiBoad. 

Harvard  Cllb  of  Washinoion.  D.  C 
Preaident:  Oarenee  R.  Wilson.  '96^  Wilkins  BoiU- 

inp.  Wa«hinpton. 

1st  Vice-President:  John  W.  Davidge,  02.  UoioD 
Trust  Building,  Washington. 

2nd  Vir,  Pr<-idcnl:  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  73,  Weed- 
ward  Building,  Washington. 

3rd  Vfee-President:  Walter  R.  Tuekennan,  W. 
Bethesda,  Md. 

4th  Vice-President:  Waller  I.  McCoy.  '82.  Court 
House,  Washington. 

Sccr.  tarv:  Charles  V.  Imlay,  "Oe,  1416  F  St. 
Washington. 

Treasurer:  Pickering  Dodge^  79,  Southen  B«iM> 
ing,  Washington. 

Harvahi)  (axb  ok  Wati-rtown,  Mass. 
President:  Charles  A.  Hobbs,  '80,  110  GarfieU 
St,  Watertown. 
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SecMUiy:  H.  McF.  B.  Ogilby.  *07,  19  Rimen 
Avfet  Wmctiowii. 

Karvaho  Ch  b  or  Wkstekn  Pknnsylvakia. 
President:  Arthur  M.  Scully,  '05,  436  Diamond 

St.,  Pituborgh. 
Vice-President:  Ralph  II.  Watson,  "00,  Miinhall. 
Secretary:  Henry  K.  Milliard,  "14,  514  Smith- 

fidd  St.  Pittsburgh. 
Treuorer:  Charles  H.  Wolfe,  '10,  5060  Forbet 

St,  PHttburgfa. 

Uarvabd  Club  of  West  Virginia. 
nierident;  J.  G.  Bradky,  HU,  Dnndon  Ctay  Co^ 
Dmidon. 

SecraUry-Treasurer:  Arthur  M.  Hurlin,  '06,  1206 
Qmnricr  St,  CbarlMton. 


Harvard  Clib  of  WoRCJ-STKn,  Mass. 
President:    George  R.  Stobbs,  '99.  39U  Main  St 
1st  Viee-Pmident:  Michael  F.  Fallon,  MD.  W, 

.390  Main  .St. 
2nd  Vice-President:  John  \.  Denholm.  '99,  69 

Hammond  St 
Serretary-Treasurer:  Harold  H.  HartweU,  *13, 

390  Main  Street. 

H.ARVAKO  Cli  b  ok  Wyoming. 
Secretary-Treasurer:    Frederick  E.  Warren,  *0S, 
Warren  Live  Stock  Co.,  Cheyenn**. 

Harvard  Club  of  Youmcstown,  0. 
Preafdent;  Henry  A.  Batler,  *97,  Stambau^  BuOdo 

ing,  Younpstowrj. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  William  F.  Maag,  'OS,  204 
Madison  Ave^  Yonnfatown. 


Officers  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  from  the  Beginning 


1897  8. 

Chairman:  George  B.  Leighton,  '88,  St.  Louis. 
Secretflry:    Frederick    W.    Borlingbam,  '91, 
Chicago. 

1898-9. 

President:  Georpe  B.  Leighton,  '88,  St.  Louis. 

\  irt'  Pri  '-iiii'nt :  ."^amiu'l  Hill,  '7'>.  Minnraiioli~. 
Secretary-Treasurer:    Frederick  W.  tiurlingham, 
'91,  Cbkage. 

1899  00. 

President:  William  C.  Boyden,  '86,  Chicago. 
Vice-President:    George  D.  Markham,  "81,  .St. 
Louis. 

$ecretary*Trea»urer:  F.  Herman  Gade,  '93,  Cbi< 
cagoi. 

1900.1. 

PrffiH*-nt:  JanifN  Mrlnti.-h.  "84.  Omaha. 
Vice-President:  J.  Stuart  Hell,  '81,  Louisville. 
Secretary-Treasurer:   Walter  Cary,  "93,  Milwau- 
kee. 

1901-2. 

President:  Elliott  H.  Pendleton,  82,  Cincinnati. 
Vice-President:  V.  Mott  Porter,  "92,  St  Louis. 

l%2-3. 

Provident:  Frank  £.  Gavin,  73,  Indianapolis. 
Vice-President:  Edwin  H.  Abbot  '55.  Milwaukee. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  S.  L.  Swarts,  liB.  St,  Loots. 

190."?  4. 

President:  .\ugu»tuii  E.  Wilhun,  "69,  Louisville. 
Vice-President:    John  W.  Perkins,  112.  Kansas 
City. 

Secretary-Treasurer:    Hugh  McK.  Landon,  92, 
Indianapolis. 

1904  S. 

Presidt  nt :  Benjamin  Carpenter,  '88,  Chicago. 
Vice-President:   Rome  G.  Brown,  "M,  Minne. 
apolis. 

SecreUry-Treasurer:  Percival  J.  Eaton,  '83,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


President:    George  D.  Markham,  '81,  St.  Louis. 
Vice-President:  Frederick  C'Srooiberc,  '56,  Mo- 
.  bUe. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Valentine  H.  May,  '95,  Mil- 
waidne. 

1906-  7 

President:  Rome  G.  Brown,  '84,  .Minneapolis. 
VIee-President:  Stewart  ShllliUH  '79,  OnciMBalL 
S<-< f  I II V  Treasurer:  Valentine  H.  May,  Mfl- 

uaukee. 

1907-  8. 

President:  Hugh  McK.  Landon,  *92,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Vice-President;  V,  Mott  Porter,  92,  St,  Louis. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Leslie  H.  Shepherd,  '98,  De- 
troit 

iyoB-9. 

Presidnit:  Robert  J.  Cary.  '90,  Chicago. 
Vice-President:   Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90,  New 
York. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Graham  P.  Hunt  "96,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

1909- 10. 

President:  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  "90,  New  York. 

Vire-Pres'id«-nts:  Eastern,  Walter  Baylies,  '84, 
Boston;  Central,  Mileliell  U.  Follansbee,  '92, 
Chicapo;  Southern.  Henry  M.  .\tkinson,  '84^ 
Allanla;  Western.  I".  M.  Grossman,  '96,  St 
Louis;  Pacific,  Herman  Cliapin.  79,  Seattle. 

Secretary:  Minot  Simons.  '91.  Cleveland. 

Treasurer:  Parmely  W .  Herrick,  '04,  Geveland. 

19101 L 

President:  Mitchell  D.  Follansbee,  "92,  Chicago, 

Viee  Presiilents:  Eastern,  Edpar  (".  Keliori,  "79, 
Philadelphia;  Central,  Carleton  Sprague,  '81, 
Buffalo;  Western,  George  C.  ChristiaB,  '95, 
Minneapolis;  .Southern,  Samuel  N.  Evin, 
LL.B.  '93,  Atlanta;  Pacific,  Valentine  H.  May, 
'95,  Seattle. 
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Secretary:  Minot  Simuns,  '91,  Cleveland. 
Treuorer:  Punwly  W.  Herridc,  D4,  dcvebiuL 

1911.12. 

Presirlcnt:  Miiml  Simons.  '01.  Cleveland. 

Vice-PresidenU:  Eastern,  Odin  Roberts,  '86,  Bos- 
ton; Centra],  Kellofg  Faiibutk,  '90,  Chka- 
go,  \^rst-rn.  Carroll  E.  Edson,  "SS.  Den- 
ver; iioutherit,  R.  B.  Montgofflery,  '90,  New 
OrIeui»;  Pacific,  Valantine  H.  Majr,  "95, 
Seattle;  Sottthwettern»  A.  T.  Perkins,  *87,  St 
Louis. 

.Secretaiy:  C  M.  Bard,  Vl,  Minneapolte. 
Treaaurer:  Pamdy  W.  Herriek,  IMb  Clcfelaad. 

191213. 

President:  Stewart  Shillito,  79,  Cincinnati. 

Yice>Ptaaidenta:  Eastern,  S.  E.  Window,  *85, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  Central,  T.  R.  Paxton,  74, 
Princeton,  Ind.;  Western,  C.  E.  Edson, 
'88,  Denver;  Senthera,  F.  B.  Lemann,  ^92, 
Donaldsville.  I.a  ;  Pacific,  T.  W.  Hunt- 
ington, 76,  San  Francisco;  Southwestern,  A. 
T.  Pericina,  117,  St  Louis. 

Secrctar>-:  C.  M.  Bar.l.  '01.  M  inneapolis. 
Treasurer:  Parmely  W.  Herriek,  '04,  Cleveland. 

1913-  14. 

President:  Percival  J.  Eaton,  '83,  Pittsburgh. 

"Vice-Presidents:  New  England,  J.  D.  Phillips, 
'97,  Boston;  Eastern,  H.  L.  Clark,  '87,  Phil- 
addpliia:  Central,  T.  R.  Paxton,  74,  Prince- 
tun.  Ind.;  Western,  C.  E.  Edson,  "Sa, 
Denver;  Southern,  R.  B.  Montgomery,  '90, 
New  Orleans;  Southwestern,  A.  T.  Perkins, 
"BT,  St  Louis;  Pacifir,  T  W  Huntington,  76, 
San  Francisco;  £uri>pt;an,  K.  Herman  Gade, 
*93,  Christiania,  Norway. 

"Secretary:  C.  M.  Bard,  '01,  Minneapolis. 

Treasurer:  Parmely  W.  Herriek,  '04,  Cleveland. 

1914-  l.i. 

President:  A.  T.  Perkins.  '87.  St.  I^uis. 

Vice-Presidents:  New  Englanil.  J.  D.  Phillips, 
"97,  Topsfielcl,  .Mass.;  Eastern,  .Amory  G. 
Hodges,  "74,  New  York;  Central,  A.  M.  Al- 
len, '82,  Cincinnati;  Western,  Karl  Del.aittre, 
'97,  .Minneapolis;  Southern,  H.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, '90,  New  Orleans;  Southwestern, 
Arthur  H.  .Morse,  '02,  Kansas  City;  Pacific, 
William  Thomas,  '73,  ban  Francisco;  Euro- 
pean, F.  Hennan  Gade,  "98,  Christiania,  Nor- 
way. 

Secretary:  C.  M.  Bard,  X)l,  Minneapolis. 
Treasurer:  Parmdy  W.  Herriek,  ^  Geveland. 

191.^-16. 

President:  Thomas  W.  l.amont,  '92,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents:  New  Knulaml,  E.  .A.  Harriman, 
'88,  New  Haven;  Eastern,  H.  L.  Clark,  '87, 
Philadelphia:  Central,  P.  W.  Herriek,  '04. 
Cleveland;  Western,  A.  T.  Smitli,  *87, 
Omaha;  Southern,  David  Fentress,  LL.B.  *99, 
Memphis;  Southwestern,  H.  A.  Leeldejr,  '96, 


Muskogee,  Okla.;  Pacific,  William  Tbooui. 

'73,  San  Francisco;  European,  James  Haiea 

Hyde,  '98,  Paris. 
Secretary:  E.  M.  Grossman,  '96.  St.  Loui^ 
Treasurer:  C.  C  Kimball,  INK  Pittabmi^ 

1916-1748-19. 
Presii)'  nt     Frederidc  W.  Bariingbaaa,  "91,  CU- 

cagu. 

Vice-Ptasidents:  New  England,  Fkrederie  C  WeUl 

•86,  I  nwrll:  Fa^tr-rn.  Herhrrt  L.  ChA.  "87, 
Philadelphia;  Central,  Parmely  W.  Heirkk, 
tM,  Cleveland;  Western.  Ardnnr  C  Saddk, 
'87.  Onaha;  Southern,  Prather  S.  McDon- 
ald, Law  '09-11,  Memphis;  Southwestern,  U. 

A.  Leekler,  '96,  Muskogee,  OUa.;  Padfie. 
Daniel  Ketlcher,  '8.^.  Seattle;  Eurepsail, 
James  Hazen  Hyde,  '98,  Paris. 

Seeretarr:  E.  M.  Grastanaa,  *96,  St  Leuia 
Treaaurer:  G.  C  KimkoU,  100,  nttalnnrgh. 

1919-  20. 

President:  C.  C.  Kimball,  00,  PiUsburgh. 

Vice-Piesldents:  New  England,  H.  M.  WHIiama, 
'85,  Boston;  Eastern,  Langdon  P.  Marrin, 
'98.  New  York  City;  Central,  Richard  Jones. 
Jr.,  '90,  Youngstown,  O.;  Western,  Arthur  C 
Smith,  '87,  Omaha;  Southern,  Prather  & 
McDonald,  Law  09-11,  Memphis;  Southwest- 
cm,  H.  A.  Leeklcy,  '96,  Muskogee,  Okla.; 
Pacific,  .\.  L.  Mills.  '81.  Portland,  Ore.; 
European,  James  Hazen  Hyde,  '9B,  Paris. 

Secrelanr:  E.  II  GrosauMa,  "96,  St  Lasiis. 

Treasurer:  E.  H.  Letchwordi,  iH,  Buffalo. 

1920-  21. 

President:  John  W.  Prentiss,  '98,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents:  New  England,  H.  M.  Williams. 
"85,  Boston ;  Eastern,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  "981 
New  York;  Central,  Hichard  Jones.  Jr.,  ^ 
Youngstown,  0.;  Western,  .\rthur  C.  Smith. 
'87,  Omaha;  Southern,  Henry  V.  Sins, 
1JL.B.  '97,  Birmingham,  .Ma.;  Southern.  L 
M.  Grossman,  "96,  St  Louis;  Pacific,  Danid 

B.  Trefethcn,  LL.B.  01,  Seattle;  Enrupcua, 
James  Haien  Hyde.  '98.  Paris. 

Secretary:  Chester  C  Bolton.  106,  Qeveland. 
Treasurer:  E  H.  Letehworth,  112,  Buffalo. 

1921-  22. 

President:  K.  M.  Grossman,        St.  Loui*. 

Vice-Presidents:  New  England,  .\rthur  Adams^ 
"99,  Boston;  Eastern,  Langdon  P.  Marvii^ 
'98.  New  York  City;  Central.  Charles  T. 
Greve,  "fri,  ('incinnali;  Western,  Edward  P. 
Davis.  '99,  St.  Paul:  Southern,  Henry  U. 
Sims,  LL.B.  '97.  Birmingham.  .\la. ;  Sootb- 
western.  Leighton  Miles,  '07,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  Pacific,  Daniel  B.  Trcfethen,  LUR  HI, 
S'uttle;  European,  James  Hazen  Hjrdcs.  ^ 
Paris. 

Secretary:  George  A.  .Morison,  *00,  Milwaukee. 
Treaaurer:  E.  H.  Letchwortb,  '02,  Buffalo^ 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 


Coattttstion 

Ahticle  I. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and  shall  be  per- 
petual. 

Section  2.  The  pitrpoee  of  the  Association 
shall  be  the  promotion  of  all  matters  pertaining 

to  the  welfare  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
establishment  of  close  relations  between  Har- 
vard  University  and  its  alumnL  • 

Section  3.  The  Ai^soriation  ^hall  be  composed 
of  regularly-organizoi  ILirvaid  Clubs. 

Article  11. 

This  Consthtttion  nay  be  amended  by  a  majori* 

ty  vote  of  rliib*  rcprp-^cnted  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, provided  at  least  one-half  of  the  constitu- 
ent cinbs  vote  in  favor  thereof,  and  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have 
been  mailed  lo  the  constituent  clubs  at  least 
tweoiy  daya  prior  to  such  meetinf. 

By-Laws 

AmcLB  I. 

Terriiorial  Grouping. 
Section  1.  The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  shall 
be  divided  into  the  followinf  territorial  groups: 
New  F.npland  States; 

Eastern,  including  clubs  in  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware, Maryland.  D'slr'c!  of  Colnmble,  New  Yoric, 

and  Prtui'iylvania ; 

Southern,  inrliiding  club;'  in  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  Siiuih  (Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee. Alabama.  Mississippi,  Lousiana,  West  In* 
dies,  and  South  America: 

Central,  including  r)ul>s  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  West 
Virginia ; 

Western,  including  clubs  in  Minnesota.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado; 

Southwestern,  including  clubs  in  Missouri,  Ok- 
lahoma, ArkansasiTexas,  and  New  Mexico; 

Pacific,  including  rluha  in  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington. Ill  itt'i.  Oregon.  N'ev.ida.  I 'tab.  Arizona, 
and  Caiilornia.  l!ie  Hawaiian  Is|:in(ls  the  i'liilip- 
pine  Islands,  Japan,  and  China: 

European,  comprising  all  the  Harvard  Gubs  of 
Europe; 

The  clubs  in  Canada  lo  be  affiliated  with  the 
territorial  groups  immediately  south  of  them. 

Ajhicle  TI. 
Annual  Meetings. 
.Section  1.  There  sliull  be  an  annual  iiie--iing 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  at  a  place  de- 
termined annually  by  the  Council,  and  upon  the 
dale  aproed  upon  bv  the  President  and  the  pro- 
per officers  of  the  club  of  the  meeting  place. 


Ahth:lk  III. 
Officers  and  Their  Powers. 

Section  1.  The  olicers  of  the  Asaocfaited  Har- 
vard Clubs  shjil  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President 
for  each  territorial  group  of  constituent  clubs,  a 
Secretary,  and  a  IVMSvrer,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  annually  bv  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  .Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and  of 
the  ('ouiic)l.  In  the  event  of  his  absence  from 
any  meeting,  the  \  ice-President  of  the  territory 
in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  preside;  or 
In  case  of  the  absence  of  such  Vice-President, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  a  presid- 
ing nfficer. 

The  President  shall  make  up  the  prograna 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

Section  .'i.  The  .Secretary  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  proceedings  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Qttbs  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Coon- 
cil.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  printing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  he 
serves  and  fulfill  such  other  duties  as  come 

naturally  within  tlie  province  of  his  office. 

Section  4.  The  I'reasurer  shall  collect  the  as- 
se<>sments  authoriied  by  the  Council,  and  shall 
make  all  disbursements  by  check,  countersigned 
by  the  President,  lo  meet  the  expense*  of  the 
.Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  He  shall  keep  regu- 
!  ir  account  of  receipts  and  disbursementa  in 
proper  books  of  account,  and  shall,  at  the  an- 
nual nieeti  i>!  of  the  Xssocialed  H,ir>aiil  Clubs, 
make  a  detailed  report  of  such  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements during  his  term  in  ofliee.  The  Treas- 
urer shall  pive  a  surely  i-  iiniviny  bond  in  snrh 
sum  as  the  Kxecutive  Committee  may  require, 
the  cost  thereof  lo  be  paid  by  the  Asaociated 
Harvard  Clubs. 

Section  S.  Each  N  ice-President  shall  have  im- 
mediate charge,  under  tlx'  President,  of  his  ter- 
ritorial group  of  clubs,  that  is,  he  shall  become 
familiar  with  their  activities  and  advise  with 
the  clubs  when  possible;  he  shall  endeavor  tO 
persuade  all  clubs  in  his  territory  to  become 
members  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  and  he 
-hall  also  try  lo  form  Harvard  Clubs  in  placets 
where  there  are  sufficient  Harvard  men.  He  may, 
at  his  discretion,  call  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  his  territor>  tiaelhcr  to  consider  means 
of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Qoba  in 
his  territory. 

.ARTtCI.E  IV. 

Executive  Committee. 

Section  1.  The  officers  elected  by  the  .\ssocin- 
tion  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  President,  or  the  Secretary,  and  three  other 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet 
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during  the  year  upon  call  by  the  President,  and 
•hall  asswt  him  in  the  dtacharge  of  hb  official 

rliitics.  TIr'  commiltcf  may  ;ippi>int  an  Fm-cu- 
tive  Secretary  and  such  other  officers  and  agents 
as  may  be  necetaary,  and  fix  aiteh  aalaries  aa  in 

its  judppiiHTit  'fiTii*  lu'^t.  'Vhf  Ciimniilt''''  «lial! 
formulate  all  qufsliuns  nf  policy  which  it  may 
he  npcessary  to  submit  by  letter-ballot  to  tlie 
Cnuncil  in  the  intervaU  lietween  the  meetings 
of  the  Council. 

AuTlf  l.E  V. 

The  Council. 

Section  I.  There  shall  be  a  Council  composed 
of  one  representative  of  each  constituent  club,  the 
President,  the  Vicc-Presidi-nts,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  and  all  the  ex-Presidenls  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Gubs. 

Section  2.  In  the  intfival*  l)ct>M^en  meetings 
the  Secretary  of  each  constituent  club  shall  by 
virtue  of  his  office  be  the  representative  of  hb 
Hub  on  the  Council.  At  meetings,  each  dob  may 
be  represented  on  the  Council: 

(a)  by  that  member  of  the  club  who  is  appoint- 
ed by  its  actinp  chief  exerutive  oflfirer, 

(b)  in  the  absence  of  such  appointee,  then 
liy  a  member  of  the  club  chosen  by  thoae  mem« 
bers  of  the  club  who  are  in  attendance, 

(c)  in  the  absence  of  any  member  of  that 
clul>,  then  by  the  holder  <A  a  proxy  of  the  Con- 
stituent club,  but  no  person  shall  hold  a  proxy 
for  more  than  one  club. 

Section  3.  Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be 
called  at  any  time  during  the  year  by  the  Presi* 
dent  on  two  weeks*  notice,  and  mast  be  caHed 
if  reqiii'st.-d  I.v  five  members  of  the  Council. 
Nine  members  shall  Constitute  a  quorum  at  such 
called  meetings.    The  annual  meeting  of  the 

Council  shall  be  held  at  such  time  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
as  the  President  shall  determine.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  nvctinps  of  the  Council  any 
matter  requiring  the  decision  of  th.it  body  may 
be  submitted  by  letter-ballot. 

Section  4.  The  Council  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  the  annual  assessment  levied  on  the 
constituent  clubs  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  An  aArmative  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  Council  shall  be  neeestary 
to  fi\  ill*'  inifiiint  of  such  a'-scs'-m'-nt.  No  assess- 
ment shall  be  levied  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  fifty 
cents  per  annum  for  each  resident  member  of  the 
con«tilii'"n!  c  111!)-,  and  no  club  shall  be  assessed 
in  any  one  year  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  $250. 

On  constituent  clubs  situated  outside  the  United 
States  or  in  \i  «  Fn^land,  except  the  HarAard 
Club  of  Bo»ti>:i,  tlic  amount  of  the  annual  a-Hse*"*- 
ment  subject  to  the  above  limitations  may  be  vari- 
ed in  individual  cases  by  the  Council.  On  consti- 
tuent clubs  situated  within  the  I'nited  States,  ex- 
cept as  aforesaid,  the  annual  assessment  subject 
to  the  above  limitations  shall  be  levied  by  the 


Council  on  the  resident  membership  of  all  clubs 
alike,  as  follows: 

On  the  fir^t  S(K)  members  of  each  clab»  an 
equal  per  capita  asecssment. 

On  the  second  500  members,  one-half  the  said 
per  capita  assessment. 

On  all  members  over  and  above  1,000  mem- 
bers, one  quarter  of  the  said  per  catpfta  assess ' 
ment. 

AnncLK  M. 

Committi-t's. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  the  following  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  President  each  year  with- 
in thirty  days  after  his  election: 

(a)  On  Service  to  the  University,  a  committee 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  consider  and  report  to 
the  annua!  meeting  the  ways  in  which  the  At* 
sociated  Harvard  Chil)"  can  cooperate  moat  effec- 
tively with  the  University. 

(b)  On  Appointment  Offices,  a  committee  made 
up  of  the  chairmen  or  directors  nf  tlu-  ajipoint- 
ment  office  work  of  the  constituent  clubs.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed 

by  the  President.  The  ilutie.*  nf  this  ruriimittee 
shall  be  to  maintain  effective  orsani/ation  for  the 
securing  of  positions  for  Harvard  men,  and  to  ex- 
tend such  wganiaation  among  all  the  constituent 
clubs. 

(c)  On  History,  a  committee  made  up  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Western  History  Committees  in 
all  constituent  clubs.  The  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  PKsident.  The 
duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  History  at  Cambridge,  as 
well  a*  •>\\:h  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  Munici- 
pal Government,  to  secure  material  for  the  Li> 
brary  of  Harvard  University,  and  to  perform 

such  other  functions  aS  may  seem  desirable. 

(d)  On  Schools,  a  committee  made  up  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Schools  Committees  in  all  con- 
■slituent  <'lubs.  The  rhairman  of  this  committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  duties 
of  this  committee  shall  be  to  assist  constituent 
clubs  to  establish  cordial  relations  with  the  prim- 
ary and  secondary  schools  of  the  country  so  that 
the  University  and  its  Graduate  School  of  Kdu- 
caiion  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  cause 
of  national  education. 

<ei  0:i  I'ulilicity,  a  committee  cimsisting  of 
representatives  of  constituent  clubs  and  such 
other  members  as  the  President  may  appoint,  to 
c<xip'Tate  with  the  office  of  the  .Seerefary  to  the 
Corporation  in  the  dissemination  of  news  and  in- 
formation about  the  University. 

Section  2.  Announcements  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  in  the  Hakvakd  .Aumm  Billktiis  of 
the  ap|)Hjntin>'iii>  u,  committees  as  early  as  possi- 
ble after  their  determination. 

Section  3.  Committees  shall  make  written  re- 
ports to  the  President  at  least  forty  days  before 
the  annual  meeting.    These  reports,  aa  well  as 
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die  report*  of  oCficcre,  aliell  be  published  i«  m 
soppleiiieiit  to  ihr-  H^nvAll^)  \li  mm  Bulletin  at 
leaet  four  weeks  bi^fore  the  annual  meeting.  Hie 
President  shell  tx-ofido  be  e  member  of  tbem 
eoeuaitieee. 

Article  VII. 

Scholarship!.. 

Section  1.  The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  with 
the  cooperation  of  its  constituent  memlters  and 
other  Harvard  men,  shall  endeavor  to  establish 
tcholarships  wherever  they  will  be  of  greatest 
value  to  Harvard,  believing  that  every  state  li  Ac 
Union  should  give  a  scbolarabip  for  the  porpoie 
of  aendinir  atndents  to  Harvard  College. 

St-(  li<in  2.  Scbdiarships  under  this  plan  shall 
be  in  the  amount  of  t350.  Students  now  entered 
or  desiring  to  enter  any  department  of  Harvard 
University  shall  he  cIigiMi»  for  iJw  awards,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  as  between  applications  of 
equal  merit  preference  shall  be  given  to  die  appli- 
cant desirinp  lo  rnlcr  the  freshman  class  of  Har- 
vard College  as  cantf  date  for  the  A.B,  or  SB. 
degree. 

Section  3.  A  Progress  Prize  Scholarship  shall 
also  be  established  in  the  amount  of  f3.S0,  which 
shall  be  awarded  during  his  second  year  in  Har- 
vard College  to  the  student  holding,  during  his 
first  ifetr  ia  Harvard  College,  an  Associated  Har- 
vard Qnbe,  State,  or  constituent  club  Scholarship, 
who  has  made  in  such  first  year  the  moat  scholarly 
progress,  such  progress  to  be  determined  by  the 

proper  officers  of  the  Collepp. 

Section  4  Other  scholarships  may  be  insti- 
tuted, either  undetgradttate  or  graduate,  in  such 

sums  and  under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  sug- 
gested by  the  Scholarship  Committee  and  au- 
theraed  from  yeer  to  year  by  the  Assectatioa  at 
its  annual  meeting. 

Section  5.  The  control  and  management  of  all 
such  scholarships  and  all  scholarships  and  loan 
funds  and  endowments  maintained  by  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  vested  in  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  five  members.  At  each  annu-ll  meeting  one 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
Tr<'  i*iiri  r  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Qubo  ahall 
be  cx-officio  Treasurer  for  the  Committee.  As 
soon  as  may  be  after  eeeh  annual  meeting  and 
after  the  the  fillin;;  of  aiiv  vacancies  on  the  Com- 
mitlee  at  such  time,  the  President  shall  appoint 
from  the  Committee  a  Chainnan  and  ■  Secratary. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee: 

(a)  To  secure  pledges  for  the  estaUisbment 

of  new  scliolarjIiipH. 

(b)  To  secure  the  formation  of  a  Scholarship 
Committee  in  each  state  nliere  a  scholarship  is 
to  be  bestowed,  whoee  duty  shall  be  the  pub- 
lishing, within  its  own  state,  of  information  re- 
lative to  the  scholsrahip,  the  consideration  of  ap- 


idieatiooB,  and  die  award  to  the  best  qualified 

applicant. 

(c)  To  gather  and  dis»eminate  information  as 
to  icbolarships  and  as  to  the  leqnirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Harvard  College  among  the  consti- 
tuent members  of  the  Association  and  among  hi^ 
schools  and  other  preparatory  schools. 

It  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee; 

(d)  To  receive  fund~  toward  the  support  of 
all  scholarships  hereunder  from  constituent  mem- 
bers or  others,  conserve  the  same,  and  forward 
funds  to  Harvard  College  sufficient  to  support 
the  scholarships  established  by  the  Association. 

(e)  To  receive  funds  tendered  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  above  or  any  scholarships. 

(f)  To  have  possession  and  care  of  all  such 
funds,  with  power  to  invest  and  reinvest  the 
same  in  safe  securities  by  and  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

(g)  To  apply  income  not  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for  either  (1)  toward  the  support  of  pre- 
sent or  new  s<h(dars!iip'- :  or  i2i  where  a  regu- 
lar scholarship  is  not  available  toward  loaan 
to  deserving  men  nlready  in  the  Univcnity 

or  .ihout  lo  enter  the  University;  or  (3)  to  add 
such  income  to  principal  funds.  Any  loan  shall 
he  secured  by  a  form  of  note  expressing  the  in- 
tention of  the  recipient  to  repay  the  loan,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  ll>c  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee. 

(h)  To  receive  and  invest  funds  given  to  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  purposes  of  an  en- 
dowment and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
donor  or  donors  might  desire,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  The 
investments  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval in  writing  of  the  President  and  Treasurer, 
and  the  interest  only  from  such  investments  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  gift,  as  limited 
by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  upon  the  reeonunendalion 

of  the  .Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  with  the  ap« 
proval  of  the  President  and  Treasurer. 

Akticlc  VIII. 
NoauMting  Commutec. 
Section  1.  The  five  most  recent  ez-presidcnts 

shall  each  year  constitute  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, the  most  recent  ex-presidcnt  being  Chair- 
msn.  This  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  annoal 
meeting  of  ihe  \s<;oriation,  just  before  adjourn- 
ment for  lunclit  on  on  the  first  day  of  its  busi- 
ness session,  it-  nominations  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  yc^r.  Such  report  shall  be  acted  upon 
as  a  special  order  of  business  at  4:30  of  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  At  any  time  after  the 
Nominating  Committee  has  submitted  ita  report 
and  before  balloting  on  the  election  of  new  oft- 
cers  has  begun,  nominations  in  opposition  to  these 
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made  by  the  Nominating  Committee  may  be  made 
from  the  floor. 

m 

Articls  DC. 

yoling. 

Section  1.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clnba  on  any  question  voted  upon  each 
(-<)n!>(itui-ni  club  sliall  be  entitled  to  ■  single  TOte» 
sucli  vote  to  be  caat  by 

<a)  the  Ptveident  of  the  constitnent  chib, 

(b»  in  ihc  ab-cncf  of  ihi-  Proidcnt,  then  by 
the  ranking  executive  officer  present, 

(c)  in  the  absence  of  all  execntire  oflHsen* 
(hen  by  a  member  of  the  club  cliiKM-n  by  those 
members  of  the  club  who  are  in  attendance, 

(d)  in  the  absence  of  any  member  of  the  dnh, 
tli'  ii  by  iIk-  liolib-r  <if  a  proxy  of  the  constituent 
club,  but  no  person  shall  hold  a  proxy  for  more 
than  one  dob. 

AmtciiB  X. 

Amendment. 
Section  1.  These  By-Lavirs  may  be  amended  by 
a  majorky  vote  of  the  constituent  einbs,  pro- 
vi(U'<!  at  b^.ist  one-half  of  them  voir  in  favor 
thereof,  and  provided  notice  of  the  proposed  &• 
mendment  shall  have  been  mailed  to  them  at 
l«a<l  twenty  days  prior  to  the  lakin);  of  the  vote. 
The^  iiy-Laws  may  be  temporarily  suspended  by 
the  onanhnons  vole  of  those  In  attendaaee  at  any 
regular  meeting. 


MEETINGS  OF 
THE  /ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS 

Indianapolis  Dec.  18,  1897. 
St.  Louis;  Dec  3,  18981 
Chicago,  Dee.  2,  1899. 

St.  Paul,  n.  r.  1.  1900. 
Milwauliee,  Doc.  7,  1901. 
Cmdnnati,  Dee.  U.  1902. 
St.  Louis,  Dee.  5^  190S. 
Indianapolis.  Dec.  10,  1904 
Louisville,  May  27,  1905. 
Chicago,  May  26,  1906. 
Detroit,  May  Sl-June  1,  1907. 
Phila.l.  lphia.  May  8-9,  1908. 
CincinnaU,  May  28-29,  1909. 
develmd,  Jtine  IMl*  mOl 
Minaenpolia,  June  9.10»  1911. 
New  York,  June  14-1.=;.  1912. 
St.  Louis,  May  23-24,  1913. 
Chicago,  June  5A  1914w 
San  Fnodscok  Aag.  20^  191Sb 
Pifivbiirgh,  May  19^20,  1916. 
Bulfalo.  June  6-7.  1919. 
Washington,  April  30-May  1,  1920. 
Milwaukee,  June  10.11«  1921. 
Boston,  1922. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

1920-21 

To  THE  BOABD  OF  OVBBSBBBS:  — 

The  President  of  the  Univenity  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1920-21. 

The  r^Kirt  of  last  year  began  with  a  lament  over  the  finaop 
dal  deficit  caused  by  the  general  rise  in  prices  and  by  the 

increases  in  sahuies  and  expenses  resulting  therefrom.  In 
spite  of  the  magnificent  gifts  by  the  alumni  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  the  deficit  for  the  year  covered  by  that  report 
was  $161,000,00,  and  a  statement  was  made  that  this  would 
be  more  than  doubled  for  the  year  then  current.  The  proph-  * 
ecy  proved  true,  for  the  deficit  in  the  academic  year  just 
passed  lias  been  $338,305.32.  The  subscriptions  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  at  Commencement  in  1920  amounted  to 
over  $12,000,000,  of  which  $6,210,000  had  been  actually 
received.  At  the  close  of  the  finanfml  year  covered  by  this 
report  the  subscriptions  reached  $13,789,746.74,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  $8,751,501.11.  Since  nearly  one  half  of  the 
subscriptions  are  payable  in  annual  instalments,  over  a 
period  of  five  y^ears,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  whde 
amount  is  received. 

Among  the  objects  for  which  the  Endowment  Fund  was 
raised,  the  first  was  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  instnict^ 
ing  staff.  As  explained  in  the  last  i(>port,  this  was  done  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  committee  composed  mainly 
of  representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity; and  the  increase,  which  was  none  too  large,  will 
consume  the  whole  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund,  even 
when  all  is  paid  in.  To  meet  the  growth  in  oiiier  expenses,  due 
to  the  rise  in  prices,  an  increase  in  the  tuition  fees  was  sug- 
gested. This  question  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  Fresid^t  and  Treasurer,  two  other  members  of  the 
Coiporation,  the  Deans  of  the  College  and  the  professional 
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schools,  with  Professors  C.  H.  Moore,  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  E.  H. 
Warren,  F.  W.  Peabody,  and  L.  F.  Schaub.  The  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  was  thus  represented.  The  conimittee 
reported  a  plan  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  various 
FaeultieB  eozioemfid,  the  Govenung  Boards  adopted.  It 
provided  that  begmimig  with  September,  1921,  In  the  Col- 
lege, the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Schools 
of  Engineering  and  Arehiteeture  and  the  Buss^  Institu^n, 
the  fees  for  all  students,  idiether  previously  in  the  University 
or  not,  should  be  $250.  It  provided  further  that  the  fee  for 
a  single  course,  instead  of  S25  as  heretofore,  should  be  $65, 
or  in  proportion  to  the  fee  charged  for  a  full  year's  work. 
Hithorto  an  undergraduate  who  completed  Ills  college  work 
in  the  normal  four  years  i)aid  S800;  whereas,  if  ho  completed 
it  in  throe  years,  taking  the  same  number  of  courses,  he  paid 
$600  in  annual  fees  and  $100  for  the  four  additional  courses 
needed  to  make  up  the  uuiuber  required  for  the  degree. 
Thus  he  paid  only  $700  in  alL  Now  the  student  ivhoronains 
four  years  will  pay  $1000,  and  the  three-year  student  $1010. 
The  fact  that  the  men  who  go  throu^^  college  in  thrqe  years 
take  as  many  courses  as  the  others  is  not  the  only  reason 
why  they  should  pay  the  same  tuition  fee.  In  all  the  depart- 
ments, except  those  dealing  with  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  there  is  a  general  finld  examination  for  giaduation; 
and  in  preparing  therefor  special  assistance,  for  which  no 
fee  is  charged,  is  given  to  the  student  by  means  of  Tutors 
or  other  counsellors  at  no  small  expense.  It  may  bo  added 
that  in  the  courses  in  natural  science  until  1913  a  laboratory 
fee,  which  has  now  been  abolished,  was  charged.  The  only 
undergraduates,  beside  the  three-year  men,  aflfected  by  the 
increase  of  the  fee  for  a  single  course  are  those  who  desire 
to  take  more  courses  than  are  required  for  graduation,  and 
those  who  by  failure  in  one  course  are  obliged  to  take  an- 
other. There  is  no  reason  why  either  of  these  classes  of  stu- 
dents  should  not  pay  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  tuition 
fees;  and,  in  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  observed  that 
if  they  do  not  desire  personal  instruction  they  may  attend 
the  lectures  in  any  course  without  charge.  Hardship  caused 
to  students  of  high  grade  and  small  means  by  the  change  in 
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the  annual  tuition  fee  has  been  met  by  increasing  schokur- 
filiips  by  the  same  anuRint. 

For  three  departments  of  the  TJniveisity  the  tuition  fee 
has  not  been  raised.  Under  the  agreements  for  affiliation  ynXb. 
us  the  nei^boring  theologieal  sehools  chaiiBB  their  students 
the  same  fee  as  our  Divinity  School;  and  it  seemed,  there- 
fore, inadvisable  to  inerease  our  fee.  The  question  is  not  of 
much  importance  because  of  the  sad  fact  that  a  student 
rarely  attends  the  School  without  a  scholarship;  and,  in 
one  form  or  another,  the  same  thing  is  generally  true  of  the 
theological  schools  of  the  country.  The  practice,  which 
began  about  a  century  ago,  of  striving  to  secure  students 
by  giving  them  a  free  education  is  probably  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why,  save  in  a  few  rich  city  parishes,  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  grossly  underpaid.  Beginning  their 
career  as  recipients  of  charitj^  to  a  degree  that  other  profes- 
sional students  are  not,  they  are  placed  from  the  outset  in 
an  unfortunate  position  which  results  in  a  still  more  un- 
fortunate attitude  of  the  ecunmnnifgr  toward  them.  The 
condition,  however,  is  one  that  no  single  school,  or  local 
group  of  schools,  can  remove. 

The  Law  School  and  the  School  of  Education  were  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  Both  had  established  theur  fees  at  1200 
for  the  year  then  current  —  the  Law  Schod  by  raising  its 
fee  from  $150,  the  School  of  Education  because  it  had  just 
opened  its  doors.  In  neither  case  did  it  seem  wise  to  increase 
fees  so  recently  announced.  The  only  change  in  their  case 
has  been  the  restoration  for  students  in  all  the  Cambridge 
departments,  except  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
of  the  annual  fee  of  $5  for  medical  attendance  and  the  use  ol 
the  Stillman  Infirmary. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration,  which  has  little 
endo^inent,  and  had  been  meeting  its  expenses  largely  by 
the  help  of  initial  guarantees  which  were  expiring,  felt  the 
need  of  increasing  largely  its  revenues.  If  the  instruction 
it  provides  is  of  higli  value  the  inaneial  ben^t  to  those  who 
receive  it  should  be  large.  The  Faculty,  therefore,  proposed, 
and  the  Governing  Boards  agreed,  to  raise  the  tuition  fee 
to  $400;  provision  being  made  by  a  loan  fund  for  students 
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who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  enter  the  School.  The 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools  were  also  to  some  extent  in  a 
position  peculiar  to  themselves;  and,  in  fact,  the  fee  in  the 
Medical  School  was  raised  to  $300  for  all  students  thereafter 
entering  the  School;  that  in  the  Dental  School  to  $200  for 
all  students  at  the  School  in  September,  1921. 

The  increase  of  the  tuition  fees  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  departments 
to  which  they  apply.  Certainly  the  numbers  in  all  but  one 
of  tliese  departmentB  have  ineraMOcL  The  figures  at  the 
eod  of  October  in  1920  and  1021  were  as  folkfWB: 


iMo  im 

CoUege                                                   2642  2681 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  > .   540  678 

Engineering  School                                        213  268 

fidiool  of  AreUteetara  \  5S  78 

School  of  Landscape  Architocture   / 

School  of  Bunnees  Administration                      444  468 

Medical  Sehool                                         489  472 

Dental  School                                            234  206 

Bunqr  Inatilutioii                                       17  21 


The  decrease  in  the  Dental  School  is  due  to  requiring  for 
the  fint  time  one  3rear  of  ooillege  work,  instead  of  accepting 
toe  admission  graduation  from  a  hi|^  school.  The  diange 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  leading  dental  schools  of  the 
country,  and,  while  amply  warranted  by  the  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  dental  medicine,  it  may  be 
expected  to  result  in  a  diminution  in  the  students  of  these 
schools  for  some  years.  In  neither  the  Medical  School  nor 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  can  the  students 
increase  materially,  because  both  have  limited  the  size  of 
their  entering  classes.  The  former  has  for  its  entering  class 
a  limit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  latter  of  three 
hundred.  This  last  limit,  despite  the  large  number  of  ap- 
plications, was  not  quite  reached,  because  a  few  men  whose 
appUcations  had  been  accepted  failed  to  come  after  others 
bad  been  turned  away.  The  poUcy  of  limiting  numbers  will 
be  discussed  later  In  this  report. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  College  is  a 
source  of  difficulty.  Not  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  for 
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that  oaa  be,  and  is,  provided,  altboui^  epme  of  the  eoanes 
have  grown  veiy  laige.  In  this  eonneetion  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  fonner  eritieiBm  of  some  of  the  populous  oou^^ 
too  easy,  and  as  Bometiniee  unruly,  has  oeased.  Tlieyhave 

all  become  more  serious  than  they  were  a  score  of  yean  ago, 
and  the  disturbances  that  took  place  in  class  rooms  at  that 
time  have  long  disappeared.  For  many  yean  there  has  been 

no  qu^tion  about  maintaining  order.  The  chief  difficulty 
caused  by  the  size  of  the  Freshman  class  lies  in  the  lack  of 
sufficient  dormitories.  The  poUcy  of  housing  as  large  a  part 
of  the  students  as  possible  in  college  dorniitories  is  one  whose 
importance  has  been  felt  by  the  colleges  of  the  country;  and 
many  of  them,  especially  the  endowed  institutions,  have  of 
late  erected  many  such  buildings,  and  have  reostved  laigs 
gifts  for  the  purpose.  We  have  outgrown  oura.  The  Fresh- 
man Halls  contain  rooms  for  five  hundred  men,  including 
prootois  —  enoui^  wlien  built  for  the  entering  dass,  except 
for  the  Ereshinen  who  prefened  to  live  at  home;  but  now 
the  newcomers  have  increased  much  beyond  that  limit. 
The  number  of  Freshmen  this  year  who  do  not  Uve  at  home 
is  about  seven  hundred.  Some  of  them  have  found  rooms 
in  the  neighborhood,  taking  their  meals  in  the  Halls,  but 
many  have  been  disappointed  and  feel  that  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  not  entering  upon  their  college  life  in  in- 
timate contact  with  their  classmates.  For  the  upper  cljiss- 
men  also,  and  for  professional  students,  there  is  a  dearth 
of  rooms,  especially  in  University  buildings  where  thay  are 
thrown  together  in  that  atmosphere  of  comradeehip  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  educaticm  in  common.  This  ia 
particularly  needful  in  an  institution  surrounded  by  a  dty 
growing  ever  more  densely  crowded.  There  is  no  form  of 
memorial  more  impressive  and  more  enduring  than  a  col- 
lege dormitory. 

The  demand  for  rooms  in  the  Freshman  Halls  has  been 
made  even  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  by  examination  would  have  rendered  it,  by 
a  new  method  of  classifying  men  coming  from  other  colleges. 
In  my  last  report  attention  was  dra'wm  to  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  these  men,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it 
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would  be  better  if,  instead  of  being  treated  as  imdasBified 
and  therefore  without  membership  in  a  class,  they  were  at 
once  assigned  to  the  class  in  which  they  most  nearly  belong. 
This  has  been  done;  those  who  have  not  completed  work 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  first  year  here  being  treated  pro- 
visionally as  Freshmen ;  those  who  have  completed  as  much 
as  our  first  year's  work,  but  not  that  of  two  years,  being 
treated  as  Sophomores ;  those  with  two  years'  work  or  more 
as  Juniors;  while  none  are  rated  as  Seniors.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  classifying  students  from  other  colleges  as  follows: 
Freshmen  107,  Sophomores  78,  Juniors  19.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  total  number  of  undergraduates  in  Harvard 
College  eoming  from  other  colleges  Is  204,  as  against  283 
last  year.  The  diminution,  which  is  due  in  part  to  dislike 
of  a  rating  in  a  lower  class  than  had  been  hoped,  and  in  part 
to  our  refusal  of  applicants  who  had  failed  in  any  course 
elsewhere,  is  not  a  subject  of  regret.  While  we  are  hospitable 
to  students  coming  from  other  colleges,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  their  numbors  should  be  very  large,  and  still  less  that 
they  should  come  here  without  entering  fully  into  the  life 
of  the  college. 

A  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  returning 
from  a  journey  through  the  West  and  Southwest  was  much 
impresssd  by  what  he  had  beard  of  the  loss  by  theUmvenity 
of  its  bold  upon  other  parts  of  the  countiy;  and,  In  faet, 
everyone  who  talks  with  the  men  from  western  cities  receives 
the  same  impression.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  In  the  Faculty  he  compiled  statistics 
on  the  residence  of  Harvard  students  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  University  for  a  period  of  two  score  years.  In 
explaining  diagrams  exhibiting  these  figures  he  remarked 
that  they  proved  the  opposite  of  what  he  had  expected.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  College,  and  in  substantially  every 
department  of  the  University,  the  proportion  of  students 
residing  outside  of  New  England  had  increased,  and  with 
growing  rapidity  in  the  last  dosen  years.  It  appeared  also 
that,  as  compared  with  most  other  univenities,  the  student 
body  at  Harvard  is  singularly  widely  distributed  in  its 
places  of  oiigin.  The  charts  are  to  be  pubUsbed  in  the 
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Alumni  BtMin,  and  with  the  cooflent  of  the  editor  an  ie> 
produoed  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  report  of  last  year  stated  that  the  number  of  students 
in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  not  likely  to 
increase  considerably  in  the  near  future.  Under  the  excel- 
lent direction  of  Major  Goetz  they  have  in  fact  doubled. 
There  are,  at  time  of  writing,  204  men  enrolled,  of  whom 
125  are  Freshmen.  The  C'or})s  is  an  artillery  unit;  and  while 
this  is  a  more  interesting  arm  of  the  service  than  the  in- 
fantry, it  involves  expense.  It  rccjuires  a  large  number  of 
horses,  whicli  are,  indeed,  supphcd  by  the  War  Department, 
and  for  a  couple  of  years  were  kept,  by  the  kindneiwi  of  the 
MasBacfauflette  National  Guard,  in  the  State  Armoiy  acroBB 
the  river.  But  the  National  Guard  now  requires  all  the 
apaee  in  the  Armoiy  for  its  own  horaee,  and  the  University 
has  been  compelled  to  build  stables  of  its  own.  The  obvious 
place,  remote  enough  from  dwelling  houses,  was  on  some 
part  of  Soldiers  Field,  if  a  site  could  be  found  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  play  grounds.  Now  the  most  distant  part 
of  this  Field  was  given  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Henrj-^  W. 
Longfellow.  It  was  then  a  marsh,  opposite  his  house,  and 
he  attached  to  his  gift  a  provision  restricting  future  build- 
ings in  terms  understood  to  exclude  stables.  The  ground 
has  since  been  so  changed  in  character,  by  filling  creeks  and 
covering  much  of  the  marsh,  that  the  old  landmarks  have 
been  largely  obUterated.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  possible 
to  find  the  old  lines  well  enough  to  sdect  a  suitable  site 
outride  of  the  land  he  gave;  and  there  stables  for  the  horses, 
and  quarters  for  the  soldiere  detailed  to  the  Corps,  have 
been  built.  The  construction  of  these  buildin0i  ia  another 
Illustration  of  our  good  fortune  in  the  opportunities  for 
sports  and  exercise,  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Uni- 
versity is  practically  situated  within  a  large  city.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's gift,  the  purchase  of  some  land  adjoining,  and  the 
generosity  and  foresight  of  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  have 
furnished  the  students  with  ample  space  for  exercise  of  all 
kinds  on  land ;  while  the  raising  of  the  river  by  the  Charles 
River  Dam  has  supplied  abundant  chance  for  rowing.  At 
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one  time  last  spring  there  were  thirty-two  eight-oared  crews 
practising  regularly. 

The  mention  of  Soldiers  Field  sup:p;osts  a  discussion  of 
athletic  sports.  The  Faculty,  anxious  about  the  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  the  practice  for  intercollegiate  games,  ap- 
pointed a  conmiittee  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  After  a 
very  careful  investigation  it  reported  that  the  practice, 
judged  either  by  the  time  oocuiiM  or  by  the  standing  of 
the  players,  was  not  such  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
academic  work  of  men  tndning  for  the  teams;  but  that  it 
did  interfere  with  the  woik  of  the  managers,  and  still  more  of 
the  candidates,  for  such  positions.  The  amount  of  time  spent 
by  them  in  this  way  was  obviously  excessive  and  unneoes- 
sary,  and  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  athletic  authorities 
to  reduce  it  in  future. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  raised  by  tho  nature  of  the 
intercollegiate  football  games.  The  public  interest,  which 
was  formerly  concentrated  on  the  Yale  game  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  is  now,  has  extended  to  those  with  other 
colleges;  and  this  year  the  attendance  at  the  whole  series 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  Although  the  severity  of 
the  injuries  suffered,  and  especially  the  danger  to  life,  have 
been  materially  diminshed  by  the  changes  in  the  rules  made 
a  dosen  years  ago,  football  remains  a  rough  and  strenuous 
sport  in  which  iiyuries  are  often  received  tiiat  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  jdayers  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  more.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  keep  them  in  good  conditioh  for  the  two 
principal  games  with  Princeton  and  Yale  at  the  close  of  the 
season  it  has  been  the  habit  to  keep  out  of  the  games  with 
other  colleges  some,  or  in  many  cases  all,  of  the  members  of 
the  first  eleven,  playing  in  fact  a  second  team.  This  has  been 
a  source  of  complaint.  To  arrange  a  match  with  another 
college  and  then  not  put  on  the  field  our  regidar  team,  but 
an  eleven  composed  of  substitutes,  has  been  criticized  as 
unsportsmanly ;  and  yet  what  else  can  be  done  if  to  play  in 
these  games  is  ahnost  certain  to  cripple  some  members  of 
our  team  before  it  has  reached  its  maturity  of  training? 

Criticism  has  been  directed  also  to  our  refusal  to  play 
games  off  our  own  field  except  with  Princeton  and  Yale. 
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Sueh  a  policy  has  heea  alleged  to  be  exclusive  if  not  arrogant. 
Based  upon  the  same  feeling  is  the  demand  that  Harvard 
ought  to  play  with  more  teams  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  at  its  last  meeting  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
passed  a  vote  urging;  that  our  eleven  should  play  with  one 
of  the  great  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  in  alternate  years 
at  the  Stadium  and  on  the  field  of  that  college.  If,  like  the 
professional  baseball  leagues,  the  object  of  the  college  foot- 
ball teams  is  to  carry  on  a  contest  for  national  champion- 
ship it  is  not  quite  clear  how  these  demands  can  be  proved 
unreasonable.  But  the  Faculty,  assuming  that  education 
is  the  prime  object  of  the  coUege>  is  of  opinion  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  team,  thdr  subetitutee,  managers,  etc.,  cannot 
be  absent  from  Cambridge  more  than  they  are  now  without 
detriment  to  their  studies. 

The  present  policy  in  college  football  has  not  been  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  plan.  It  has  grown  up  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  questionB  presented  year  by  year,  and  is  not  based 
upon  any  principle  recognized  as  imperative  by  faculties, 
alumni  and  spectators.  The  public  interest  in  the  sport,  as 
a  spectacle,  has  become  general  over  the  country,  and  has 
increased  markedly  since  the  war.  It  has  tended  to  give 
excessive  importance  to  college  athletic  contests.  That  in- 
tercollegiate matches  have  a  distinct  value  in  stimulating 
sports,  which  are  the  best  form  of  physical  exercise  in  youth, 
few  people  would  be  inclined  to  deny;  but  the  single  boat 
race  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  Thames,  and 
the  cricket  match  between  those  umversitieB,  supplemented 
in  each  case  by  a  series  of  intramural  contests,  has  been 
enough  to  stimulate  unflagging  interest  in  those  sports 
among  the  students.  Judging  from  the  effect  of  the  race  at 
New  London  one  may  ask  whether  or  not  the  same  plan 
would  be  sufl^uent  in  football.  The  necessity  of  maintaining 
for  this  purpose  a  public  spectacle  attended  by  thousands  of 
spectators  every  Saturday  throughout  the  autimm  is  cer- 
tainly not  clear;  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  maintained  for 
any  other  object  is  a  matter  worth  consideration.  T.ike 
many  other  questions  touching  the  direction  of  undergradu- 
ate life  this  is  one  that  affects  all  American  colleges,  and  it 
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would  i)e  well  for  faculties,  adoiiiiiBtrators  and  governing 
bodien  to  rormider  afresh  the  proper  place  of  public  inter- 
collegiate athlotir  rf)nt<?sts  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

For  the  conditi*>ri  in  detail  of  the  professional  schools,  and 
of  the  niuwjuniH  and  other  collections,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  rej)ortH  of  the  ])eaii.s  and  Directors,  which  exhibit  the 
wide  range  of  activity  in  the  University  as  a  whole.  From 
flrnall  l>eginnings  it  has  now  grown  to  be  a  vast  and  complex 
organism,  and  the  mere  administration  of  ite  expendituraB 
has  become  iDcreanDgly  difficult.  Now  that,  in  the  gross, 
these  have  reached  more  than  five  nuUion  doUars  a  year,  the 
functions  of  Ckimptroller  and  of  Secretary  to  the  Corpora- 
tion have  grown  too  extensive  for  any  man  to  handle;  and 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  who  has  been  invaluable  as 
Comptroller  for  nine  years  and  as  a  Secretary  for  eight,  has 
felt  obliged  to  give  uj)  the  former  position.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  as  Comptroller  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Mead, 
who  has  already  effected  notable  improvements  in  account- 
ing and  in  nu>thods  of  operation. 

The  1.JIW  School  has  again  increased  in  size,  its  students 
now  ninnbcring  almost  one  thousand.  Yet  by  dividing  into 
two  sections  under  different  professors  the  classes  of  the 
first  year,  and  some  of  those  of  the  second  year,  it  has  proved 
possible  to  conduct  efficiently  the  traditional  method  of 
Instruction.  A  reference  to  the  charts  in  the  Appendix  win 
show  to  vAm%  an  extent  this  School,  like  some  of  the  others 
in  the  University,  is  now  drawing  its  students  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country',  especially  from  the  South. 

The  School  of  Engineering  is  showing  a  gradual  and 
healthy  growth.  Subject  to  a  prescription  of  certain  courses 
prt^liniinary  to  applied  science,  the  Freshman  year  is  taken 
in  the  College,  and  in  fact  the  strictly  technical  subjects  are 
mainly  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  Freshman 
is  treated  jk?  a  stuilent  in  the  (^ollege,  but  may  register 
either  there  or  iu  the  Enginei  ring  School.  Since  he  may 
register  in  the  College  although  he  intends  to  parsue  engi- 
neering, and  still  niore  in  ease  he  has  not  definitely  made  19 
his  mind  the  number  of  men  regSstered  In  the  Fngmwirmg 
Sdiool  is  not  a  complete  indication  of  its  actual  gravth. 
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Two  changes  have  been  made  in  its  curriculum.  One  of 
these  is  the  introduction  in  the  midst  of  the  studies  in 
Cambridge  of  a  period  of  work  in  an  engineering  establish- 
ment to  give  practical  experience  and  observation.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  with  success  elsewhere  and  appears  to  be 
showing  good  vesults  here.  The  other  umovatkm  k  a  eonip 
bination  of  engiiieeihig  and  busuMss.  Courses  amountiiig 
to  a  year's  work  may  be  taken  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  in  that  ease  the  ciHnbined  ounieulum 
covers  five  years.  This  prepares  the  student  for  executive 
work  in  which  many  men  with  an  wnginaAring  training  find 
their  greatest  opportunity  for  usefulness. 

The  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  has  been  doing 
excellent  work,  particularly  in  the  development  of  city 
planning.  The  profession,  although  of  growing  importance, 
can  hardly  have  a  large  membership;  and  hence  the  number 
of  students  cannot  be  expected  to  become  large.  Architects 
will  always  be  more  numerous,  and  our  School  of  .^Vrchitec- 
ture  should  grow  in  sise;  but  the  fact  that  it  admits  only 
college  graduates  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  that  the 
vahie  of  the  broad  general  education  given  in  college  is  not 
yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  public»  unpedes  its  growth. 
NeverthelesB,  the  students  in  the  School  have  increased  this 
autumn,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  strengthening  the 
School  by  the  coming  of  a  teacher  of  design  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  France.  Jean  Jacques  Haffner,  winner 
of  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1919, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Architecture,  and  will  take 
up  his  duties  at  mid-years. 

The  School  of  Education  has  been  prosperous  in  its  first 
year,  and  fills  a  need  long  felt  in  this  community.  Last  year 
it  had  1 18  students.  It  has  now  155;  but,  since  this  also  is  a 
graduate  school,  we  must  look  not  to  its  numbers,  but  to  the 
quality  of  the  standard  it  maintams.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  such  an  institution  can  render  is  an  investigation  by 
scientific  methods  of  actual  results  in  education.  The  sub- 
ject is  in  a  very  slight  degree  capable  .of  experimentation, 
because  one  has  no  right,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  effect,  to 
try  upon  children  forms  of  training  which  are  not  believed 
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to  be  best  for  them.  Knowledge  most  be  obtained  by  the 
methods  of  those  seienoes  that  depend  upon  obeervalioiL 
Hiere  is  abundaiit  and  accurate  mateiial  for  this  in  the 
records  of  schools,  cdlegesand  profeseioDal  institatioiis,  and 
of  late  years  it  has  been  studied,  but  as  yet  only  in  smaO  part 
explore<I. 

After  deprecating  in  last  year's  report  any  branching  out 
into  new  fields  of  work  it  may  seem  stranpo  to  announce  the 
Croat ifm  of  a  School  of  Public  Health.  Hut  in  fact  it  is  not 
a  new  departure.  It  is  the  development  in  systcnuitic  form 
of  work  tliat  has  long  been  carried  on.  For  years  we  have 
been  conducting,  in  conc(>rt  with  the  Massachusetts  Tn- 
Btitute  of  Technology',  a  .School  of  Public  Health;  and  in 
the  Medical  School,  departments  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  of 
Tropical  Diseases  and  others  germane  to  this  general  field. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  suggested  to  us  last  spring  that 
these  agencies  should  be  combined  in  one  School,  to  beoigan^ 
ised  under  a  distinct  Faculty  while  retaining  an  intunate 
relation  with  the  Factdty  of  Medicine.  The  Foundation 
proposed,  if  this  were  done,  to  a^ssist  in  develoinng  the 
Schor)l.  The  suggestion  was  in  the  direction  of  expanding 
what  we  have  been  doing;,  and  was  acoept<^d  pladly.  The 
smns  of  money  now  expended  on  the  dejjartments  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  School  represent  the  income  on  a  capital 
of  more  tliuii  thr<'e  million  dollars.  To  this  the  Foundation 
has  agreed  to  add  over  a  million  and  a  half,  and  eventually 
half  a  million  more,  on  condition  that  the  University  con- 
tributes the  income  on  an  additional  million.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  can  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the 
DeLamar  bequest.  The  School  will  have  for  its  object  both 
instruction  and  research  in  tiie  field  of  public  health,  and  its 
courses  will  be  open  freely  to  students  in  the  Medical  School. 
In  fact  some  of  Uie  courses  in  each  will,  no  doubt,  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  the  other;  for  many  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  are  of  necessity  common  to  both  Schools, 
neither  of  which  would  be  com])lete  without  a  clo.se  associa- 
tion with  the  other.  To  maintain  constant  harmony,  Dr. 
Fdsjdl,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  i:>chool,  will  also  lie  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  while  many  of  the  professors 
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will  be  members  of  both  Faculties.  The  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  School  are  now  under  consideration  by  a  com- 
mittee oompofled  d  future  aofimbera  ol  its  etaff . 

The  limitation  of  the  mmiber  of  students  in  the  Medical 
Schod  and  the  School  of  BusbesB  AdministFation  has  alieady 
been  noted.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  intended  to  be  temporaiy 
until  such  time  as  the  increase  in  the  instructing  staff  and 
Ihe  provision  of  a  building  of  its  o^^^^  make  enlargem^t 
possible.  For  a  type  of  education  largely  novel  there  is  no 
reason  to  regret  that  expansion  is  for  the  moment  impeded. 
In  the  Medical  School  also  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  125  students  in  the  first-3'ear  class  is  temporary. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  policy  adopted  deliberately  by  many  of 
the  best  Medical  Schools  of  the  country  in  the  belief  that 
an  increase  in  numbers  would  involve  less  careful  instruction 
of  the  individual  student.  The  question  is  not  a  simple  one 
to  be  decided  on  abstract  principles,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
more  insistent  in  the  ftiture  than  it  lias  been  hitherto.  Elven 
in  some  of  the  colleges  the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  has 
biou^t  the  limitation  of  admissions  prominently  forward. 
Institutions  for  higher  education,  whether  maintained  at 
public  expense  or  by  private  endowment,  exist  not  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  public  service,  and  owe  a  duty  to 
the  community.  They  are  bound  to  receive  as  many  stu- 
dents as  they  can  educate  effecti\ely.  To  balance  a  closer 
attention  to  the  few  against  somewhat  less  care  bestowed 
upon  a  larger  number  is  not  an  easy  problem.  It  iiuoh  es 
the  important  question  of  the  selective  function  of  education. 
If  the  smaller  number  are  admitted  the  weaker  students 
among  them  can  by  more  individual  instruction  be  enabled 
to  attain  the  standard  required  for  graduation.  If  the  larger 
number  are  received  the  students  with  greater  natural  abilr 
ity  are  not  likely  to  suffer  as  much  as  those  with  less  ability, 
and  many  of  the  latter  will  be  eliminated  in  the  process.  No 
doubt  where  the  numbers  are  limited  an  attempt  is  made  to 
admit  only  those  applicants  most  competent  to  profit  by  the 
instruction.  This  is  done  in  certain  professional  .schools. 
Admission,  for  example,  to  the  Ecole  Centrale  and  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  is  obtained  by  a  rigid  competitive  ex- 
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aminatioii;  aaid  thai  is  poaaible  wlieiet  as  In  YttauBB,  I2ie 
schools  throughout  the  oountiy  are  so  nearly  on  the  same 
level  that  an  examination  of  this  kind  is  a  fair  test  of  pro- 
ficiency. But  it  would  not  be  a  fair  test  in  this  oountiy,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  it  eliminates  those  distinctly  unfit 
for  the  woric  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do.  This  last  object  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  admission  examinations  to  the  colleges 
that  retain  them,  and  to  us  it  seems  to  be  justified.  But  any 
further  limitation  by  examination  or  otherwise  must  be  in 
large  measure  arbitrary,  and  therefore  objectionable  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Whether  it  can  be  avoided  or  not  is  a  question 
that  may  in  several  directions  force  itself  upon  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  requires  very  careful 
consideration. 

In  the  medical  schools  there  is  another  question  involved. 
The  coat  of  all  educatka  has  risen  largely,  and  in  the  ease 
of  medical  schools  it  has  in  recent  yean  become  prodigiafus. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  great  extension  of  niedieal 
knowledge  and  the  number  of  eubjeets  with  which  pnu»- 
titioners  must  have  some  acquaintance,  many  of  them  such 
aa  can  be  learned  only  by  careful  and  prolonged  observation 
in  the  labomtories  and  clinics.  Yet  tlie  cost  has  reached  a 
point  where  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  much  can  properly 
be  spent  on  medical  education,  and  how  much  a  community 
can  afTord  to  pay  for  it.  We  ought  to  inquire  whether  by 
improved  methods  the  vast  equipments  of  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  cannot  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  they 
are  now,  and  thereby  students  who  now  go  to  less  highly 
developed  schools  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  those 
schools  which  are  more  fully  equipped. 

Ihe  School  €i  BuflineflB  Adndnistration  has  developed 
iqrstematical^  the  plan  of  teaching  by  means  of  problems. 
The  auns  and  merits  of  this  method  are  diaoussed  fully  in 
the  report  of  Dean  Donham,  and  the  progroao  in  preparing 
case  books  of  business  problems  is  therein  described.  The 
plan  suggests  interesting  questions  touching  objects  and 
methods  in  education. 

There  are  many  such  objects  which  persist  throughout 
the  whole  course    teaching  from  infancy  to  the  professional 
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school.  Without  venturing  to  touch  upon  the  vexed  quea- 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  acquired  capacities  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  subject  to  another,  and  without  purporting 
to  be  ezfaaiiBtive,  one  may  mention  among  the  flpecJfic  objeete 
of  education  in  any  given  field  or  at  any  given  l^ivd:  the 
imparting  of  information;  the  training  of  memory;  the 
ttaining  of  obeervation,  perception,  discrimination  and  taste; 
training  the  power  of  analysis  and  synthesis;  and  training 
the  art  of  exptm&tm.  All  these  qualities  can  be  developed 
by  various  processes,  of  which  we  have  far  too  little  exact 
knowledge ;  and  more  than  one  of  them  is  in  fact  stimulated 
by  almost  any  method  of  teaching.  Important,  indeed 
necessan,^  as  all  of  them  are  there  is  no  quality  among  them 
more  valuable  than  that  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  that  is 
the  capacity  to  sift  from  a  number  of  facts  or  ideas  those 
which  are  essential  to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  discover  their 
ndation  to  one  another,  and  thus  disdoee  their  signifioanoe. 
This  capacity  is  of  vital  oonaequenee  in  the  domain  of  ab- 
stract thouc^t  and  of  pure  Bcienee,  and  not  less  in  the  eon- 
duet  of  practical  affairs.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  diflBeult 
objects  to  attain,  and  like  all  others  it  is  acquired  mainly  by 
practice.  We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  Yet  it  would  appear  to 
have  received  until  recent  years  less  consideration  in  Ameri- 
can study  of  education  than  it  deserves.  It  would  seem  also 
that  it  can  be  effectively  cultivated  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  systematic  training  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
If  in  what  follows  reference  is  made  only  to  what  is  done 
here,  it  is  not  that  similar  methods  are  not  pursued  else- 
where, but  that  one  must  seek  examples  in  the  region  with 
which  he  is  most  femiliar. 

For  half  a  century,  under  the  name  of  the  ease  system, 
devised  by  IMeesor  Langdell,  the  practice  of  presenting 
problems  to  be  solved  by  discussion  between  the  instructor 
and  student  has  been  applied  in  our  Law  School  as  the  chief 
method  of  teaching.  The  problems  are  presented  in  the 
iana  of  actual  cases  that  have  been  decided  in  court;  and 
these,  selected  and  arranged  in  the  order  required  to  bring 
out  the  successive  points  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  course, 
are  printed  in  case  books,  so  that  before  the  class  meets  the 
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students  may  have  read  those  that  win  come  up  for  eon:- 
sideration.  The  discussioiii  keen  and  eager,  conducted  bj 
a  process  of  trial  and  eiror  with  many  false  starts  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  evolves  the  principle  which  the  instruc- 
tor designed  to  bring  out.  It  is  not  a  quick  method  of  im- 
parting the  principles  and  rules  of  law.  Ground  can  be 
covered  inuch  more  rapidly  by  lectures  or  by  reading  text 
books,  but  this  gives  nothing  like  the  same  ability  to  deal 
with  the  kind  of  problem  that  confronts  the  la^\•>'or  in  his 
praclitc.  Nor  do  lectures  or  text  l)ooks  give  the  same  in- 
tellectual stimulus.  The  vehemence  with  which  students, 
meeting  in  their  rooms,  at  meals,  or  on  street  corners,  discuss 
actual  or  hj-pothetical  cases  is  the  glory  of  our  Law  School 
and  accounts  for  much  of  its  attraction  and  success.  The 
case  method  does  not  appear  to  develop  in  a  marked  degree 
the  iniaginative  quality  that  makes  the  original  jurist;  but 
it  foims  the  habit  and  capacity  of  analysis  and  synthesis  as 
nothing  else  does.  Its  value  has  been  shown  the  kind  of 
practidng  lawyers  it  has  produced,  by  the  application  for 
our  students  on  the  part  of  legal  firms,  and  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  aystem  throughout  ^e  better  law  schools  of  the 
country. 

This  is  the  method  that  has  been  adopted  in  a  systematic 
form  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  where  the 
instmction  has  more  and  more  taken  the  form  of  i)rol)lerns 
to  be  discussed  and  soh  ed  by  the  students  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  instructor.  It  is  deemed  the  best  preparation  for 
active  business  life,  because  the  decision  of  questions  by  the 
banker,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  or  the  transporter 
consists  in  discerning  the  essential  elements  in  a  ^tuation 
and  applying  to  them  the  principles  of  organization  and  of 
trade.  His  most  important  work  consists  of  solving  prob- 
lems, and  for  this  he  must  have  the  faculty  of  rapid  analjw 
and  ssmthesis. 

The  facts  required  to  present  a  problem  to  a  student  must 
be  within  his  reach.  Those  needed  for  a  point  of  law  are 
neither  numerous  nor  complex,  and  can  be  set  fwth  in  a 
comparatively  brief  statement  of  the  case,  often  in  short 
pleadings.  In  business  problems  it  is  usually  much  more 
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difficult  to  state  the  facts  concisely,  but  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  do  so  in  a  space  short  enough  for  the  pur])ose. 
Books  of  problems  are,  therefore,  being  prepared  and  printed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Collecting,  arranging,  and  printing 
these  probleins  is  expensive,  and  the  more  difficult  owing 
to  the  small  endowment  of  the  School.  The  problems  are 
taken  in  the  main  from  actual  experience,  and  are  often 
8iq[>p]ied  by  business  men  who  are  now  dealing  with  them  or 
have  recently  done  so,  the  names  and  circumstances  being 
so  concealed  as  to  prevent  identification. 

To  some  extent  a  corresponding  method  of  study  is  used 
under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  whae  Hie  subject 
matter  does  not  lend  itself  to  short  problems  easily  stated 
and  quickly  solved.  For  many  years  it  has  l^ccn  the  practice 
in  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  College  and  the  Grad- 
uate School  to  supplement  the  lectures  and  reading  by  giv- 
ing out  topics  for  investigation  and  report  by  the  students. 
These  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  problems,  requiring  ana- 
lytic and  constructive  thought,  as  well  as  industry  and 
discrimination  in  ooOeetlng  the  material.  8uch  topics,  if 
wisely  selected,  have  the  added  merit  of  stimulating  interest, 
for  a  person  at  any  age  is  dull  indeed  who  is  not  interested  in 
solving  a  problem  on  which  he  is  at  work.  In  fact  an  under- 
graduate not  infrequently  derives  his  first  real  intellectual 
appetite  from  an  investigation  for  a  report  of  this  kind.  In 
history  the  practice  of  giving  out  subjects  for  reports  was 
begun  by  Henry  Adams  when  he  was  Professor  in  the 
seventies. 

The  suggestion  has  already  l)een  made  that  the  method 
of  teaching  by  i)roblems  can  \>o  efTcctively  applied  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  education  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Bui  the  difficulty  in  framing  problems  such  that  the 
information  required  for  their  solution  is  within  the  grasp 
of  the  pupil  is  much  greater  in  childhood  than  in  youth; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  etomentaiy  and  secondary  sdiool  a 
child  has  not  usually  the  knowledge  required  for  a  solution 
of  problems  in  history  or  economics,  in  literature  or  in  most 
of  the  natural  sciences.  But  there  are  subjects  within  his 
range.  To  the  writer  it  has  seemed  that,  quite  apart  from 
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the  literary  heritage  of  the  clasdes  whose  value  to  the  stu- 
dent eomeB  only  after  struggling  with  the  language,  one  of 
ihB  chief  merita  of  the  old  school  regmen  of  Latin,  Greek 
and  mathematics  lay  in  its  constant  presentati<m  of  prob- 
lems that  needed  no  greater  knowledge  than  the  child  pos- 
sessed. Mathematics  is,  of  course,  e8sentia%  a  series  of 
problems,  beginning  with  arithmetic  and  nmning  at  school 
through  algebra,  geometry  and  sometimes  trigonometiy. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  mathematics  except 
by  the  problem  method.    The  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  boy  is  confronted  by 
a  Latin  sentence  to  be  translated.   He  has  to  determine 
whether  a  word  is  a  noun,  a  verb  or  what  other  part  of  speech; 
if  a  noun  in  what  numl>er,  case  and  gender;  if  a  verb  in  what 
mood,  tense  and  person.  Then  he  has  to  consider  what  the 
appropriate  part  of  the  word  should  be,  and  look  that  up  in 
the  lexicon.  From  these  words,  whose  sense  and  whose  plaoe 
in  the  syntsac  he  had  discovered,  he  must  construct  a  sentenee 
with  a  rational  meaning.  The  whole  process  is  that  of  solv- 
ing pussies  or  problems,  at  first  by  making  the  boy  discover 
the  meaning  of  a  few  words  and  put  than  together  in  simple 
sentences,  but  gradually  involving  more  complex  forms  of 
speech,  and  leading  up  to  the  interpretation  of  the  thoughts 
of  authors  of  greater  and  greater  difficulty;  yet  all  the  while 
within  the  scope  of  his  command  of  facts.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  process,  good  for  those  who  take  a  real  interest  in 
it,  is  not  much  use  for  others.  But  the  experience  of  one 
who  at  that  time  was  not  much  interested  in  study  leads 
him  to  believe  that  ahnost  all  fairly  intelligent  boys  derive 
no  small  profit  from  these  efforts  at  translation;  although  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  proht  is  greater  to  those  who  have, 
or  can  be  given,  a  purpose  for  thdr  ^ort.  Latin  grammar 
learned  by  rote  in  the  old-fashioned  way  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  of  little  or  no  educational  value.  like  the  multipli- 
cation table,  the  grammar  with  its  rules  and  lists  of  excep- 
tions is  doubtiess  necessary  as  a  tool,  and  furnishes  part  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  solving  the  problems  presented 
by  translation.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  the  series  of  prob- 
Issna  themselves  that  are  of  use  in  training  the  mind. 
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Modern  languages  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
instead  of  the  classics,  but  their  structure  is  less  well  adapted 
therefor,  and  the  authors  read  less  adapted  to  stimulate 
immature  minds.  Of  the  other  modern  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools  physics  is  the  only  one  that  lends  itself  readily 
to  teaching  by  problems.  For  various  reasons  many  of 
them  are  highly  important;  some  of  them  for  the  knowledge 
with  which  children  should  be  equipped,  others  as  tools  for 
future  use.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  failing  to  cultivate  the 
h&bit  of  independent  analyaiB  and  synthesis,  of  solving 
without  aasistanoe  problems  sunple  enough  for  the  elements 
to  be  grasped,  yet  difficult  enough  to  require  personal  effort. 
This  danger  has  been  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  preva- 
lence of  direct  instruction  by  the  teacher,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  practice  where  study  by  oneself  played  a  larger 
part.  Men  whose  recollections  of  school  go  back  fifty  years 
will  remember  that  in  those  days  the  lesson  was  set  by  tiie 
teacher  and  worked  out  by  the  pupil  himself;  the  class 
reciting  to  the  teacher  who  corrected  mistakes  and  gave  ex- 
planations, but  imparted  little  direct  information.  I'he 
recitation  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  examination  than 
of  a  lecture  or  demonstration,  and  the  whole  process  had 
more  the  character  of  self-education  than  it  has  today.  In 
later  years  mental  nourishment  was  furnished  to  tiie  pupil 
in  a  move  predigested  form,  requiring  less  effort  for  assimilar 
tion  than  foimeriy .  To  change  the  metaphor,  children  were 
given  their  intellectual  experience  by  seeing  the  countiy  in 
an  automobile  instead  of  walking  on  their  feet.  The  distance 
covered  could  be  greater,  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  their 
muscles  are  as  much  developed  by  being  carried  as  by  exercise, 
and  college  teachers  sometimes  complain  that  Freshmen  are 
deficient  in  the  capacity  to  think  for  themselves. 

For  the  less  vigorous  minds  direct  instruction  has  advan- 
tages. Fewer  of  them  fall  by  the  wayside;  but  for  the  more 
active-minded  there  is  something  lost.  The  selective  func- 
tion of  education,  the  lifting  out  of  those  who  can  go  farthest, 
IB  not  80  well  p^dmed  where  the  pupils  depend  less  on 
thor  own  exertions.  There  are  many  ways  <tf  reaching  a 
desired  result,  and  in  education  there  are  many  things  that 
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ought  to  be  done  without  leaving  something  not  less  im- 
portant undone;  but  apart  from  dogmatism  one  may  de- 
precate the  extent  to  which  a  neo-herbartian  philosophy 
spread  an  impression  that  the  value  of  instniction  is  in 
proportion  to  the  sniallness  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

In  speaking  of  these  things  it  is  only  right  to  mention  the 
project  method  of  teaching  developed  in  veiy  recent  yean. 
The  prinuuy  object  is  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  an  inquiiy 
or  an  undertaking  which  ihey  can  help  to  work  out  as  they 
proceed,  which  gives  them  a  purpose  for  th^  learning 
and  a  use  for  what  they  acquire.  It  involves  a  problem,  or 
series  of  problems,  which  they  are  engaged  in  solving,  and 
is  in  fact  an  adaptation  of  the  problem  method  of  teaching. 
No  doubt  it  stimulates  an  active  int<?rest  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  children  than  such  work  as  translation  from  an 
ancient  tongue,  l)ut  the  latter  has  the  merit  of  inevitably 
presenting  a  constant  series  of  problems  in  the  course  of  the 
study,  and  a  subject  that  is  inherently  of  a  character  to 
require  the  solution  of  problems  possesses  a  superiority  for 
teaching  purposes.  In  the  project  method  they  grow  out 
of  the  subject  but  are  not  an  inherent  part  of  it;  and  they 
therefore  depend  more  upon  the  skUl  of  the  teacher.  That 
method  is  excellent  and  the  object  of  these  remarks  is  by 
no  means  to  argue  that  the  old  is  better,  but  merely  to  sug- 
gest that  the  classical  curriculum  involved  a  process  of  train- 
ing which  many  modem  educators  have  overlooked,  and 
which  is  in  fact  more  in  accord  with  the  latest  toidencies  of 
educational  thought  than  they  have  been  aware. 

Connected  with  direct  instruction  in  school  seems  to  be 
the  aversion  of  many  teachers,  especially  in  the  West,  to 
examinations.  So  far  as  these  are  not  a  test  of  meniory,  they 
involve  in  some  form  the  solving  of  problems  —  a  ])ractice 
to  which  the  pupils  are  not  accustomed,  and  in  which  ac- 
cordingly they  do  not  appear  at  their  best.  If  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  absorbing  rather  than  giving  forth  this  comes 
hard.  Teachers  oftoi  feel  that  examinations  are  needless  be- 
cause they  are  aware  how  much  knowledge  the  pupil  poe- 
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868868,  tmce  they  know  what  has  been  imparted  to  him.  But 
how  much  has  been  poured  into  a  bucket  is  a  poor  measure 
of  what  it  contains  if  it  leaks,  and  children's  minds  always 
leak,  one  never  knows  how  much.  Many  teachers  regard 
examinations  not  only  as  needless,  but  as  a  sort  of  indict- 
ment of  the  pupil,  to  be  used  only  in  case  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  hini  deficient;  whereas  examinations 
not  only  furnish  the  teacher  with  an  accurate  measure  of 
what  the  pupil  knows  and  how  far  he  can  use  his  knowledge, 
but,  if  properly  used,  are  an  essential  part  of  the  educational 
process.  They  ehould  test  not  only  memory,  but  still  more 
the  capacity  to  apply  the  knowledge  poeseesed.  In  other 
words,  they  should  be  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  nature 
of  problems.  If  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  then  there  is  for 
the  pupil  no  better  way  of  learning  than  to  be  set  occasion- 
ally to  do  things  without  assistance,  in  competition  with 
others  who  are  trying  to  do  the  same  things.  That  is  the 
essence  of  an  examination. 

During  the  academic  year  covered  by  this  report  three  pro- 
fessors on  the  retired  list  have  died.  On  October  3,  Arthur 
Seiirlp,  Phillips  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Emeritus,  died. 
Graduating  from  Harvard  College  in  IHiiC),  the  second 
scholar  in  his  cla.ss,  he  came  back  as  Assistant  Professor  in 
1883,  and  after  four  years  was  appointed  PhiUips  Professor, 
a  chair  which  he  held  at  the  Observatory  for  twenty-five 
years  until  he  retired  in  1912.  Banett  Wendell,  then  an 
Overseer,  died  on  February  8.  With  the  intennission  of 
a  Bin|^  year  he  had  been  Instructor,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Professor  of  EngUsh  from  1880  until  1917  when  he  retired. 
In  the  early  period  of  Mb  aervioe  he  and  Dean  Briggs  re- 
modeled the  teaching  of  English  composition,  giving  it 
substantially  the  fonn  it  has  ever  since  retained;  and  after 
his  resignation  he  was  engaged  in  putting  into  printed  form 
his  well  known  college  course  on  the  histon,'  of  literature, 
only  one  \  olume  of  the  Traditiojis  of  European  Literature 
being  finishetl  before  his  strength  gave  out.  After  his  death 
the  University  of  Paris  ditl  him  the  extraordinary  honor  of 
giving  his  name  to  a  lecture  room  in  the  Sorbonne.  Profes^ 
sor  Jeremiali  Smith  died  on  .September  3.  Ue  had  been  a 
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justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  from  1867 
to  1874,  and  a  highly  valued  professor  in  the  Law  School  for 
twenty  years  from  1890  to  1910.  Vigorous  till  an  advanced 
age  he  inherited  longevity,  his  father  having  been  bom  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second. 

Another  familiar  figure  was  William  Fiske  Whitney,  who 
<fied  on  March  4.  For  seven  years  he  was  Secretary  of  tbe 
Medieal  School  from  1883  to  1890,  and  then  Professor  of 
Parasitac  Diseases  in  the  Veterinary  School  until  it  wasg^ven 
up  in  1901;  but  his  greatest  service  was  rendered  as  Curator 
of  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  a  position  which  he 
held  from  1879  until  his  death.  Under  his  charge  for  forty- 
two  years  the  Museum  grew  to  what  it  is  today.  On  January 
16  the  death  of  Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Cryptoganiic  Botany,  cut  short  a  young  life  of  promise. 
Two  months  later  on  March  18  came  the  death  of  John 
Winthrop  Platner,  Audover  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  Dean  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Genial 
in  personal  intercourse,  always  cordial  in  his  relations  with 
the  Divinity  School,  his  loss  is  great  to  his  colleagues  in  both 
institutions.  In  the  summer,  one  of  our  youngest  teachers, 
I^urned  linn  Smith,  Instructor  in  Matfaeniatics,  was  drowned 
on  the  ninth  of  August. 

Five  prcieBBtaa  have  retired  by  reason  of  age.  Edivin 
Herbert  Hall,  the  eminent  Rumford  Professor  of  Physics, 
had  been  a  teacher  here  for  forty  years,  and  a  full  professor 
for  twenty-six.  Paul  Henry  Hanus  had  been  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor and  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching  for 
thirty  yciirs.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  he  was  the 
only  teacher  of  the  subject,  and  he  built  up  the  department 
which  has  been  transformed  into  the  new  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Edward  Laurens  Mark  has  rendered  an  even  longer 
service,  for  he  taught  Zoology  here  for  forty-four  years.  He 
was  Hersey  Professor  df  Anatomy  for  tfairtywnz  years,  and 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  for  twenty-one.  John 
Lovett  Morse,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  in  the  Medieal  School, 
is  a  younger  man,  but  after  an  arduous  service  of  a  score  of 
years,  in  the  later  period  as  head  of  the  department,  he  felt 
obliged  to  resign.  Edivard  Stevens  Sheldon,  Professor  of 
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Romance  Philology,  had  the  longest  service  of  all.  He  was 
Instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish  for  one  year  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  College  in  1872,  returned  in  1877,  and  remained 
continuously  until  he  retired.  His  leaming  in  philoloisy  is 

enormous. 

After  the  completion  of  the  last  quinquennial  catalogue 
Mr.  Henr\'  Herbert  Edes,  who  had  kindly  superintended 
its  preparation  and  publication,  resigned  the  office  of  Editor- 
in-Chief.  At  the  end  of  the  year  lincoln  Frederick  Schaub, 
who  had  taught  Commercial  Law  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  since  it  was  estabHshed,  and  had  served  as 
its  Secretary  and  as  Acting  Dean,  resigned  to  accept  an  im- 
portant commercial  position.  As  Dean  of  the  College  Henry 
Aanm  Yeomans  had  a  deep  influence  on  the  moral  tone  of 
undergraduate  life,  but  on  accepting  thie  position  he  stated 
that  he  could  hold  it  only  five  years,  and  at  their  expiration 
he  resigned.  After  a  sabbatical  year  abroad  he  will  return 
to  take  up  again  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Government.  His 
successor  is  Professor  Chester  Noycs  Greenough,  who  filled 
the  position  in  1919-20,  while  Dean  Yeomans  was  Exchange 
Professor  in  France  and  Director  of  the  American  University 
Union  there. 

During  the  past  year  only  two  new  appointments  of  pro- 
fessors have  been  made:  those  of  Oscar  Menderson  Schloss, 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  in  the  Medical  School,  and  of  Maurice 
DeWulf,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  The  latter  holds  a  chair 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  first  came  to  us  after  the 
Gennan  invasion.  He  is  now  to  spend  half  his  time  there 
and  half  of  it  at  Harvard.  The  Bireetorship  of  the  Observa- 
tory, left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Pickering,  has 
becoi  filled.  Harlow  Shapley,  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observa- 
torj-^  at  Pasadena,  came  here  in  the  spring  with  the  title  of 
Observer,  Professor  Solon  Irving  Bailey  continuing  for  the 
time  to  be  the  Acting  Direc^tor  as  he  has  done  since  the 
vacancy  occurred.  This  autumn  Mr,  Shapley  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director,  and  Professor  Bailey  will  take  charge  of 
the  Observatory^  at  Areciuipa. 

The  promotions  to  permanent  professorships  have  also 
been  less  in  number  than  last  year.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences  there  were  five,  of  whom  three  were  already 
associate  professors.  William  Guild  Howard  was  appointed 
Professor  of  German,  Walter  Raymond  Spalding,  Professor 
of  Music,  and  Alfred  Marston  Tozzer,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pologj'i  while  James  Ford  was  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Social  Ethics,  and  Grinnell  Jones,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  In  the  Medical  Schooli  Francis  Weld  Peabody, 
already  ABsooiate  Ftofeasor,  was  made  ProleaBor  of  Medidne; 
Alsiaiider  Forbes  mm  appointed  Assoeiate  Flrafessor  of 
Physblogy,  and  Charies  Morton  Smith  Clinieal  IVofessor  of 
Qyphilology.  Manley  Ottmer  Hudson  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Law;  and  Heniy  '^^noent  Hubbard,  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

The  exchanges  of  professors  with  other  universities  and 
colleges  have  continued  as  heretofore.  Lawrence  Joseph 
Henderson,  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  represented 
Harvard  in  France;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  welcome  here 
Henry  Guy,  De^n  of  the  Faculty  of  letters  and  Professor 
of  French  Literature  at  the  University  of  Toulouse.  Of  the 
western  colleges,  Edward  Waldo  Forbes,  Director  of  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  visited  Carleton,  BeUnt  and  Enox; 
while  Qeorge  Howard  Parker,  Ftafessor  of  Zofilogy,  went 
to  GtinneD,  Colorado  and  Pomona. 

Beside  the  payments  of  subscriptionB  to  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  the  sums  paid  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of 
Gordon  MeKay,  and  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  account 
of  pensions,  the  gifts  and  legacies  received  during  the  year 
reached  the  sum  of  $2,463,492.01,  the  sinc^  gifts  of  «25,000 
or  more  being  as  follows: 

Amontmous  Fond  No.  4: 

AddiUoiud   »60,000.00 

Mbb.  WAiffn  lUnDom  Baooh,  Bmss  or: 

" Fx] ward  R.  Bmob  Alt  HdHilawlnri*'   40^01.76 

Gmw  of  1886: 

Addition  to  proviouB  gifts  for  Timty-filth  Annivw* 

8ar>  Fund  (auUng  in  dl  fB8,46(tt   45^46000 

John  Cowdin,  Estatk  or: 

Additional   44^000.00 

Jomm  R.  DaLuuM,  Ebvatb  or: 

Additiona],  on  account  of  his  rcsiduaiy  boqiMt . . .  777,773.40 
Cbablm  Chubch  Dhsw,  Esiats  or: 

AddftaonalfOQaMaatttof  Mi VMiduary  bequest...  111,607.79 
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ChnmuL  Edooattonaii  Boabo: 

Tcnmidthe  construction  of  thQuawl^jn^mBaatiltal  900,000100 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Like  Insttrancb  CJompant: 

Toward  the  construction  of  the  new  laboratory  at 
theOoUisP.HuntinslimMeniocMHoapital....  aO^OOaOO 
Gboroe  Sch^nemann  Jacksoit  Fom  for  tbe  panihaaB 


of  books  for  the  Library   80^00&M 

A.  Paul  Kkitr,  Emani  or: 

On  accoun  t  of  his  tMmy  bequest   ll^fiOOiOD 

ESlxiOT  C.  Lee,  Estate  of: 

Bequest  of  950,000  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Harvard 

Medkal  Behool   8^700100 

-    Mbs.  John-  Knowles  Paine,  Estate  of: 

To  be  added  to  the  fund  for  "The  John  Knowles 

Paine  FeDowships  in  Music"   32,344.72 

Axm*  TL  Pboctor,  Estate  of: 

Bequest  of  $50,000  to  be  added  to  the  Ploetor  Fttnd.  50^180.11 
ALnu»>  Trbowat  Whiti!,  Estate  of: 

PoriheDBiMrtmeiitofSoeialEthiee   44^8SO.OO 

Mbs.  Williajk  J.  Wriqht,  Ebeatb  op: 

Bequest  to  be  used  for  medioel  reaearch   108»S40.20 


After  such  a  Ust  of  benefaotions  it  BeemuB  iingnoiouB  to 
speak  of  furtiuir  wants;  but  a  fdeod  of  the  Univetsily  re- 
mained long  ago  that  an  institution  of  learning  which  was 
not  in  need  was  not  doing  all  that  it  should.  Our  wants  are 

many,  and  it  is  invidious  to  mention  some  in  preference  to 

others.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of 
proper  chemical  lnl)onitories  is,  and  long  has  been,  our  most 
crying  defect.  Other  laboratories,  dormitories  to  house  the 
students,  and  buildings  for  the  Schools  of  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Education,  are  badly  needed  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue what  has  been  well  undertaken.  Nor  are  buildings 
our  only  want.  Universities,  if  successful,  must  be  beggars, 
and  the  better  work  they  do  the  mm  they  must  beg. 

A.  lAWKEaf GB  WVTELL,  PntidtnL 
Cuamam,  Deoember  l^,  1981. 
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WHENCE  TH£  STUDENTS  GOME 

Thk  (  harts,  or  graphs,  that  follow  are  those  prepared  by  Professor  A.  B. 
Hart  to  show  the  distribution  of  Harvard  students  —  that  is,  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  which  they  are  residents.  Numbers  1  and  5  are  omitted 
because  not  so  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  this  appendix. 

Graph  No.  2  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  tiu^  groups  —  tlie  College,  the  Graduate  and  Professional 
SduKds,  and  the  Summer  School.  The  graph  diowB  at  the  same  tinie  the 
part  of  the  countr>'  from  which  the  students  come.  It  ^ill  be  obser\'ed 
that  from  1880  to  1890  the  number  of  students  increased  considerably; 
that  from  1890  to  1900  it  increased  with  great  rapidity;  that  from  1900 
to  1912  it  renmined  ahnost  stationary;  that  from  1912  to  1920  it  increased 
with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  as  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  centur>'. 
It  may  be  observed  also  that  except  for  the  summer  school,  there  was  an 
actual  dedine  in  the  number  of  students  from  New  Eng^aod  fnm  1900 
to  1912,  and  that  the  subsequent  increase  has  hardly  made  up  for  the  loss. 

Graphs  3  and  4  present  the  distribution  of  students  by  college  and 
schools  more  in  detail.  The  chart  for  the  undergraduates  shows  that  the 
number  from  New  England  was  about  the  same  in  1920  that  it  WM  in  1900^ 
having  in  the  meanwhile  declined;  that  the  gain  in  the  last  twenty  yetfS 
outside  of  New  England  has  been  fairly  rapid. 

The  graph  Immediately  above  this  ahowe  tiie  graduate  edioob  in  the 
aggregate;  but  it  it  more  interesting  to  obscrv'e  them  in  Graph  4,  which 
takes  the  larger  ones  separately.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  reached  a  high  point  just  before  the  War, 
which  was  not  wholly  regained  in  1920,  although  the  numbers  are  now 
increa-sing.  There  luis  been  a  considerable  loss  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
a  distinct  gain  among  the  Far  Western  and  foreign  students.  In  the  Law 
School  the  number  ct  students  fnm  New  En^bmd  has  dtstmetly  fallen 
ofT.  but  there  has  been  a  great  gain  from  <  tiicr  jwirts  of  the  country*,  notable 
in  the  Middle  States  and  the  Far  West,  and  especially  in  the  South.  The 
Medical  School  iu  1900  was  almost  purely  a  New  Enghmd  school,  but 
tiie  men  from  New  England  fell  off  rapidly  when  the  four  yean  and  tlie 
requirement  of  a  college  degree  were  introduced.  They  are  now  less 
numerous  even  than  they  were  in  1905;  but  there  has  been  a  large  growth 
!h>m  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  whidi  one-half  of  liw  students  now 
come.  A  similar  growth  beyond  the  borders  of  New  18n|faiid  may  be 
observed  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Finally,  Graph  6  gives  the  distribution  of  students  in  a  number  of 
universiti^  and  colleges,  first  in  actual  numben,  and  then  in  pereentages. 
In  the  case  of  Harvard  and  Columbia  there  are  two  columns,  one  giving 
only  the  regular  students,  while  the  other  includes  the  sununer  school. 
Hie  wide  national  distribution  cfstndentB  at  Harvard  and  Yale  is  clearly 
seen. 
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TWENTY.FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OP  THE 

ASSOCIATED  HARVA&D  CLUBS 

June  16  and  17, 1922 
REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


Report  of  the  Preudent 

The  work  of  the  Pkvrident  is  largely  re* 
fleeted  in  the  reports  of  his  conunittees. 

Consequently  there  is  very  little  he  can 
say  by  way  of  a  report  of  his  own.  I 
desire,  howe>'er,  to  make  a  few  explana- 
tions, x 

The  Association  at  tlic  Milwaukee  meet- 
ing in  1921  directed  the  President,  among 
other  tilings,  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
secure  the  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
atrudion  and  endomnent  of  the  proposed 
Memoiial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  '80.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  report  failure  in  this 
one  respect.  1  did  attempt  to  appoint  a 
eommittee  and  asked  those  members  of  it 
living  in  New  York  to  meet  and  choose 
one  of  their  number  as  chairman.  They 
met,  enthusiastirallv  endorsed  the  project, 
and  expressed  their  confidence  in  its  con- 
summation, but  recommended  that  die 
campaign  for  raising  the  necessary  money 
be  deferred  a  few  months.  Convinced 
their  judgment  was  sound,  I  deliberately 
refrained  from  calling  upon  the  committee 
for  any  further  action.  A  separate  c(mb- 
mittee,  appointed  to  accept  the  location  for 
the  Memorial,  has  done  its  work,  and  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Washburn,  '80, 
with  my  approval,  has  consented  that  the 
architect  proceed  with  detailed  drawings 
of  the  building,  but  no  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion has  been  assumed  by  the  Association. 
I  hope  conditions  will  make  it  easy  for  tiie 
next  administration  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  Association  with  respect  to  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial. 

In  addition  to  all  other  committees  au- 
thorized by  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  in  June,  1921, 
and  by  Its  by*lawa,  I  have  appointed  ihree 


spe<'ial  committees:  Committee  on  the  Re- 
lation of  Secondary  Schools  to  the  Uni- 
versity, Committee  on  Policy  in  Publicity, 
and  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Stu* 
dents  and  Alumni  of  Graduate  Schools  to 
the  University.  The  first  of  these  is  really 
a  temporary  revival  of  a  conunittee  that 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  formerly 
employed.  My  reaa<m  for  reviving  this 
committee  is  the  recent  work  of  Mr. 
Henry  Pennypacker,  '88,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission  of  the  College. 
Though  Mr.  Pennypacker  has  rendered 
a  report  of  his  experiences  and  ob- 
servations during  his  several  trips  through- 
out the  country  to  the  President  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  I  felt  that  much 
good  might  result  if  he  and  his  committee 
were  invited  to  render  a  report  to  this  As- 
sociation. 

Because  of  the  discussions  at  meetings 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and  else* 
where  concerning  Harvard  publicity  I  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  the  best 
talent  available  to  consider  the  whole 
problem  carefully,  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  khid  and  extent  of  the  publicity  now 
undertaken,  and  to  make  such  recomnien> 
dations  as  might  seem  wise. 

I  also  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  careful  thought  and  study  should  be 
given  to  the  relation  of  students  and 
alumni  of  the  Graduate  Schools  to  the 

I  niversity. 

I  hope  the  reports  from  these  commit- 
tees will  jusdfy  their  creation. 

The  year's  work  has  been  most  agree* 
ahlc.  The  Vice-Presidents  always  respond- 
ed promptly  to  any  request  for  service  or 
suggestions;  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lrtdiworth,  H)2,  has  fully  lived  up  to  the 
reputation  he  had  alieady  established  as 
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an  efficient,  painstaking,  and  at  the  same 
time  genial  guardian  of  the  Association's 

funds;  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  A. 
Morison,  '00,  together  witli  his  novel  and 
interesting  secretariat,  has  made  the  office 
of  the  President  an  easy  and  enjoyable 
one.  My  aaaociates  during  this  past  year, 
at  well  as  my  aasociates  during  the  past 
eight  years  of  my  offieial  aetivity  in  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  have  all  of 
them  always  been  fine  types  of  true  Har- 
vard men. 

E.  M.  Grossman,  *96. 

Vice-President,  New  England 
Division 

The  interests  and  activities  of  the  As- 
sociated Clubs  in  New  England  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  so  identical  witib  diose  of 
the  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs  that  I  believe  those  of  the  former 
can  best  be  carried  on  by  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  latter,  rather  than  by  more  or 
less  separate  organisatitHis.  The  New 
Ei^Umd  Federation  widiin  the  last  two 
years  any  way  has  been  very  mm  h  alive 
and  active  under  the  energetic  leadersliip 
of  N.  H.  Batchelder,  '01,  and  Howard 
Corning,  '90.  There  was  a  most  enthusias- 
tic and  well-attended  summer  meeting  at 
St.  George's  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  last 
July,  which  wus  attended  by  over  200  men. 
Much  of  its  success  was  dne  to  die  cordial 
boqiiiality  of  the  school  and  its  head- 
master. S.  P.  Cabot,  '92.  Another  good 
meeting  was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
March,  with  the  Harvard  Club  of  Worces- 
ter as  host.  I  attended  both  these  nieel> 
ings  as  well  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston, 
which  took  the  form  of  a  dinner.  The  out- 
Standing  addition  to  the  list  of  Harvard 
Clubs  in  this  territory  has  been  the  North 
Shore  Harvard  Club,  or^'aiii/ed  through 
the  efforts  of  the  New  Englaiid  Fcfleration. 
it  includes  men  in  all  tlie  cities  and  towns 
along  die  north  shore  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  from  Rockport  to  Swampscott,  but 
does  not  draw  members  from  the  Harvard 
Club  in  Lynn. 


A  few  of  the  local  clubs  in  towns  and 
small  cities  within  commuting  distance  of 

Boston  have  been  more  or  less  inactive  and 
it  has  been  said  of  one  of  them  "there  is 
little  or  nothing  you  can  offer  members 
(in  such  cities  and  towns)  as  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  pay  dieir  annual  dues.** 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  this,  but  I 
think  that  perhaps  a  solution  is  the  forma- 
tion of  clubs  covering  a  larger  territory, 
such  as  the  North  Shore  Qub,  the  Con* 
neeticut  Valley  Club,  etc.  I  am  also  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  da- 
plication  for  the  clubs  in  New  England  to 
pay  dues  to  the  Federation  and  also  to  the 
Associated  Pube,  especially  if  the  Federa* 
tion  is  also  pftyiog  dues  to  the  Associated 
Clubs. 

Mr.  Batchelder  and  Mr.  Pennypacker 
made  a  trip  to  Vermont  in  December  in 
the  interests  of  die  Federation  and  tfhe 
College,  and  I  attach  hereto  the  former's 

comment  on  it.  I  think  his  idea  of  a  sum- 
mer meeting  up  there  somewhere  is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 

Akthur  Adams,  *99. 

Janaary  6,  1922. 

Dear  Adams: 

The  Vermont  trip  was  a  maeetm,  thongh  the 
number  of  men  reached  was  not  lirse.   I  west 

up  to  Rutland,  visited  At  High  School  with  Mr 
Pennjrpacker,  and  went  on  to  fiurlington  iritb 
trim,  Mr.  SttdoMjr,  Preiidenl  of  Aie  Club,  and  Dr. 
Williams,  Seeratar)'  and  Treasurer.  At  Burlinpton 
we  had  luncheon  aod  spent  all  the  afternoon 
with  a  group  of  aboat  Mfenteon  men.  Tbea 
Pennypacker  and  I  had  dinner  with  SUckney  and 
Williams  before  they  took  a  train  backt  and  lattff 
•at  aronnd  the  hotel  until  midBl|^  taBdag  wiA 
FranUin  S.  Billings,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  for  the  moment  waa  Acting 
Governor,  and  Bollard,  a  dasnate  of  mine,  iriw 
is  in  the  House.  It  was  quite  a  small  group,  as 
you  see,  but  we  saw  some  good  men  very  inti- 
mately. Pennypacker  went  on  to  •  of 
other  High  Schools,  but  it  had  not  prored  feas- 
ible to  get  a  group  of  Harvard  men  together  in 
any  other  city,  and  I  tfianfoie  eat  loose  and  raa 
over  to  Hanover  to  see  a  groap  of  my  old  boj% 
who  are  there  at  college.  The  Vermont  Club 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  hold  at  least  tm 
meetinga  a  year  instead  of  ona^  aa  they  ha«e 
focmerly  done,  and  I  suggested  to  ihem  that  ia 
some  year  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  hold  a 
aanmer  awMling  and  invito  tha  Fadaration  lo 
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come  up.    There  is  a  lot  ol  beautiful  country  in 
Vermont,  and,  if  well  advertised,  a  Ffideratini 
meeting  there  ought  to  be  attractive. 
With  cordial  New  Year's  greetings,  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours, 

HORTON  BATCHStDn.  VI. 

Vice-President,  Eastern  Division 

Under  the  cuiibtitution  of  ihe  Associated 
Harvard  Gubs  the  territorial  group  known 
as  the  Eastern  Division  is  composed  of  the 
eighteen  Harvard  Clubs  of  Annapolis, 
Buffalo,  Delaware,  Eastern  New  York, 
Long  Island,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  Gty,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Ot* 
tawa,  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Rochester, 
Syracuse.  Tf>ronto.  Utica,  Washington,  and 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  in  June  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Nfontreal  will  enter  the 
fold.  This  c  lub  was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  December  14,  1921,  has  elected 
exodlent  officers,  and  has  already  held 
several  interesting  meetings  and  welcomed 

various  representatives  of  the  I'niversity. 
It  will  receive  a  warm  reception  to  the 
Harvard  family. 

In  order  to  get  some  information  as  to 
the  activities  of  these  clubs  during  the  past 
year,  the  Vice-President  sent  to  each  a 
questionnaire  ^hich,  in  spile  of  the  short- 
ness of  time  allowed,  has  been  answered 
by  all  but  two  of  the  clubs.  The  replies 
of  llie  sixteen  other  clubs  furnish  some  in- 
teresting data.  The  first  two  questions 
concerned  the  names  of  the  club  and  tlie 
names  of  the  officers.  The  wfikM  to  die 
other  questions  are  here  summariaed: 


**3.  How  many  members  are  enrolled 
in  your  Club?** 


Resident 

Nen-ieeident 

Total 

Annapolis 

ao 

30 

Buffalo 

167 

14 

181 

Delaware 

35 

35 

Eastern  New  York 

34 

34 

Long  Island 

41 

41 

Maryland 

125 

125 

New  Jersey 

227 

227 

New  York  Gty 

2,593 

3,038 

5,631 

Philadelphia 

310 

56 

366 

Reading 

16 

5 

21 

Rodwaier 

27 

27 

Syracuse  25  2S 

Toranlo  32  32 

Utica  32  32 

Waihiogton  310  310 

Wealoni  PennsjdTMiia  163  168 


**4L  What  increase  or  decrease  in  mem- 
bership has  occurred  during  the  past 

year?" 

Annapolis  reports  a  10  per  cent,  de- 
crease; Buffalo,  an  increase  of  15  to  20; 
Maryland,  an  increase  of  10;  New  Yoik 
City,  a  decrease  of  63;  Philaddphia,  an 
increase  of  16;  Washington,  an  increase  of 
20,  with  a  constantly  changing  number, 
owing  to  the  temporary  character  of  the 
residence  of  many  of  die  members  in  gov* 
emment  and  resnnh  work;  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  an  increase  of  approximate- 
ly 10  per  cent.  The  other  clubs  have  re- 
mained stationary. 

**5.  So  far  as  you  can  ascertaini^  what 
percentage  of  Harvard  men  living  in  your 
locality  heUmg  to  your  Qub?" 

Annapolis,  practically  100  per  cent.; 
Buffalo,  95  per  cent;  Delaware,  nearly 
100  per  cent;  Eastern  New  York,  50  per 
cent,  to  75  per  cent;  Long  Island,  9  per 
cent;Maryland,  85  per  oenL;Pliiladd|Aia, 
60  per  cent.;  Reading,  100  per  cent.;  Ro- 
chester, 33  1-3  per  rent.;  Syracuse.  95  per 
cent;  Toronto,  100  per  cent;  Utica,  95 
per  cent.;  Washington,  80  per  cent  of 
permanent  and  65  per  cent,  of  temporary 
reftidents;  Western  Pennsylvania,  90  per 

cent. 

"6.    What  initiation  fee  and  annual 

dues  are  charged?" 

None  of  the  clubs  charge  an  initiation 
fee,  excepting  New  Jersey  ($3)  and  New 
York  City  ($25). 

No  dues  are  charged  by  Annapolis,  Del- 
aware, Reading,  or  Utica. 

The  dues  of  the  other  clubs  are:  Buffalo, 
$3;  Eastern  New  York,  $2;  Long  Island, 
$2:  Maryland,  $3;  New  Jersey,  $3;  New 
York  City— resident.  $10,  $35,  and  $50, 
and  non-resident,  $10  and  $25,  according 
to  the  date  of  graduation;  Philadelphia, 
13;  Rochoter,  15;  Syracuse,  II;  Toronto, 
II;  Washington,  12;  Westeni  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  $  i,  $4,  and  $5,  according  to  the  date 
of  graduatiom. 

"7.  What  meetings  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  autttnin  and  winter,  and  el  iHiat 
nature?** 

Annapolis,  a  dinner  for  Messrs.  Penny* 
packer  and  Wadsworth  and  three  meptings; 

Buffalo,  the  annual  me^ng  and  dinner, 
regular  monthly  luncheons,  and  two 
special  lundieont; 

Delaware,  tlw  annual  dinner  and  an  in* 
formal  luncheon; 

Eastern  New  York,  the  annual  dinner 
and  local  Inndieons  in  Albany,  Troy,  and 
Schenectady; 

Maryland,  the  annual  meeliiy  and  one 
or  two  dinners; 

Long  Island,  the  annual  meeting; 

New  Jersey,  a  fall  anolEer,  winter  out* 
ing,  and  annual  dinner; 

New  York  City,  the  annual  dinner, 
monthly  meetings,  midwinter  Sunday  con- 
certa,  etc.; 

Philaddphia,  the  annual  dinner  and  « 
dinner  for  Mr.  Pennypadser  and  various 
schoolmastprs; 

Reading,  none; 

Rochester,  the  annual  dinner  and  num- 
erous oonunittee  meetings; 

Syracuse,  a  **general  get-togedier  meet* 
ing  ; 

Toronto,  the  annual  meeting  and  month- 
ly winter  meetings; 
Utiea,  a  luncheon  for  Professor  Spald* 

ing; 

Washington,  the  annual  meeting  and  an- 
nual dinner; 

Western  Pennsylvania,  the  annual  meat* 
ing,  weddy  and  three  qpedal  luneheona, 
and  a  dinner. 

**8.  What  standing  oonmittees  does 
your  Club  maintain?** 

Annapolis,  none; 

Buffalo,  Education  and  Scholarship, 
Harvard  Football  Cup,  Entertainment, 
Memberdiip,  Associated  Harrard  Clubs, 

Publicity,  and  Appointments; 

Delaware,  Scholarship  Committee; 

Eastern  New  York,  Scholarship  and 
Trophy  Committees; 


Long  Island,  Scholarships,  Sub-Fresh- 
men, Dinners,  Finance,  Western  History, 

and  Prizes; 

Maryland,  Executive  and  Scholarship; 

New  Jersey,  Executive  and  Scholarship; 

New  York  City,  Board  of  Managers, 
Committee  on  Admisriona,  Honae  fUmmiit- 
tee,  Auditing  Committee,  and  Conunittees 
on  Litrraiiire,  Art.  Employmwil,  Military 
Service,  Entertainment,  Social  and  Civic 
Work,  Scholarships,  etc.; 

Philaddphia,  Elxecutive; 

Reading,  none; 

Rochester,  Executive; 

Syracuse,  none; 

Toronto,  none; 

Utiea,  none  yet; 

Washington,  Srliolarships,  Appoint- 
ments, Schools,  Publicity,  and  Entertain* 
meat; 

Western  Penusylvania,  Executive,  Sdiol- 
arship.  Schools,  Appointmenta,  Publicity, 
and  Entertainment. 

**9,  Docs  your  Club  offer  any  scholar- 
ships or  contribute  to  the  scholarships  of 

the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs? 

**If  so,  what  is  the  amount  of  soch 
sdiolarship?'* 

Annapolis,  none;  Buffalo,  one  of  $250; 
Delaware,  $300  for  a  Harvard  scholaniup 
and  SlOO  toward  a  Harvard  Yale- Prince- 
ton scholarship  at  Delaware  Collie; 
Eastern  New  York,  none;  Long  Island,  at 
leaat  two  of  $300  each;  Maryland,  two  of 
$250  each;  New  Jersey,  one  of  $250;  New 
York  Cilv,  five  of  $300  each;  Philadel 
phia,  one  of  $250;  Reading,  none;  Ro- 
chester, one  of  $350;  Syracuae,  none;  To- 
ronto, none;  Utica,  none;  Waslnngtoa,  one 
of  $350;  Western  Pennsylvania,  three  of 
$35U  each  and  SlSO  toward  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  scholarships. 

"10.  What  has  your  Club  been  doing  to 
bring  knowledge  of  Harvard  to  the  local 
scbools,  such  as  sending  the  Hximum 
Alumni  Bult.etin,  the  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine, or  other  Harvard  publications  to  tbe 
schools,  giving  prizes,  t-tc.?" 

Annapolis  cooperates  with  Harvard  men 
in  Baltimore  in  bringing  Harvard  to  the 
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notice  of  school  thrre.  brings  schoolboys 
to  see  Harvard  teams  play  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  gives  aatiitanoe  to  men  from 
the  local  college  desirous  of  entering  pro* 
fessional  schools  at  Harvard. 

Buffalo  sends  to  the  Buffalo  high  schools 
the  Bulletin,  copies  of  entrance  re* 
qoirements  and  Harvard  picturet,  and  also 
gives  the  Harvard  FootlMill  Cop  for  com* 
petition  by  them. 

Delaware  has  had  representatives  of 
schools  to  meet  Mr.  Pennypadoer. 

Eastern  New  York  has  had  represents* 
tives  of  scliools  at  a  Harvard-Syracuse  de- 
bate and  a  Harvard  Band  concert. 

Long  Island  holds  a  meeting  each 
spring  at  the  Harvard  Gub  of  New  York 
City  to  entertain  the  five  best  boys  of  the 
graduating  classes  of  every  Long  Island 
preparatory  school  and  the  five  beat  of  the 
neiEt  class  sdected  on  the  basis  of  sdudnr* 
ship,  athledc  ability,  and  general  leader- 
ship, introducing  them  to  a  representative 
of  the  Faculty  and  other  prominent  Har* 
vard  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

Maryland  sends  University  pamphlets  to 
some  of  the  schools. 

New  Jersey  holds  a  c<mipetition  for  its 
scholarship. 

New  York  City  sends  information  con- 
cerning, and  applications  for,  its  sdiolar* 
ships  to  principals  of  sdiools,  Harvard 
teachers,  and  school  papers. 

Philadelphia  sends  notices  of  its  scholar- 
ships with  a  deieriptive  pamphlet  of  the 
University  to  about  sixty  schools  and  sup- 
plies photofrraphs  of  the  University  and 
undergraduate  publications  to  certain 
schools. 

Reading  sends  current  Harvard  lileratnre 

to  the  High  School. 

Rochester  furnishes  the  Bulletin  to  its 
two  High  Schools  and  interviews  the  prin- 
cipals and  many  boys  in  aeddng  scholar- 
slUp  material.  • 

Syracuse  sends  the  Bulletin  and  the 
Graduates'  Mogosine  to  the  local  Univer- 
sity  Club. 

*  Toronto  exercisea  such  infloenoe  as  the 
members  of  the  club  individually  can 
bring  to  bear. 


Utica  has  done  nothing  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Wohington  through  its  Sdiool  Com* 

mittee  keeps  in  touch  with  the  several 
High  Schools  and  distributes  printed  mat* 
ter  relating  to  Harvard. 

Western  Pennsylvania  sends  copies  of 
dm  BuiXETm  to  about  fifteen  schools  and 
leaflets  giving  plans  of  admission  to  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Engineering  School. 

"IL    What  other  activities  has  your 
Club  engaged  in?" 

New  Jersey  reports  other  social  activi- 
ties and  a  very  live  interest  in  all  Harvard 
matters. 

New  York  Qty  reports  much  interest  in 
squash  tennia,  in  which  the  team  cham- 
pionship was  won  this  winter  as  usual, 
constant  gatherings  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  many  different  activities. 

Philadelphia  sends  to  its  members  nO" 
tices  of  local  athletic  events  in  wludi  Har- 
vard is  represented. 

Rochester  maintains  a  trophy  for  com- 
petition in  trade  meets  between  the  two 
High  Schools. 

Syracuse  reports  that  it  has  been  "prac- 
tically extinct"  for  the  last  two  years,  but 
is  planning  renewed  activities. 

Wadiington  reports  moodily  meetings 
and  luncheons  every  Saturday  at  die  Uni- 
versity Club. 

Western  Pennsylvania  joins  with  other 
college  men  in  ihe  aotivities  of  die  Uni- 
versity Club. 

"12.    Please  add   any   suggestions  or 
recommendations  for  increasing  the  use*  • 
fulness  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
to  the  constituent  clubs,  their  memberSt 

and  the  University." 

Annapolis  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
meeting  of  Graduate  and  Phifessional 
S«diool  organitadons  pardy  parallel  and 
partly  in  common  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

Eastern  New  York  asks  if  something 
cannot  be  done  to  make  Harvard  as  at- 
tractive to  high  school  students  as  the  New 
York  Stete  colleges,  which  admit  appU- 
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cants  on  their  State  Regents^  examinatioiis, 
and  reports  that  hardly  a  local  high  acfaool 
student  goes  to  Harvard. 

New  Jersrv  supfrests  that  thf'  Assoriati'H 
Harvard  Clubs  have  fewer  activities  and 
concentrate  on  them  and  that  they  have  in 
the  last  few  years  attempted  too  many 
things. 

New  York  Citv  asks  if  some  fund  would 
be  feasible  to  insure  a  more  wide  distribu- 
tion among  the  schools  of  the  Bulletin, 
Crimson,  and  lampoon, 

Toronto  says: 

The  chief  matter  thai  always  rnnoprni  at  IS 
lo  have  our  club  kept  posted  about  a  prapoMd 
visit  to  Toronto  of  any  ^irominent  Harvard  nan 

nr  Prof<'«>sor  from  Camhridge.  If  you  coul<l  do 
anything  to  see  that  the  various  clubs  are  advised 
of  any  Harvard  man  vitilinf  their  loealitiei,  it 
would  (io  much  to  inprove  Ac  Harvard  ^irit  in 
each  local  ily. 

Washington  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion: 

The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  have  accom- 
plished two  things:  Tbey  have  brought  tbe  grad- 
uates  into  closer  relation  with  the  University,  and 
Harvard  men  into  closer  touch  with  one  another. 
I  think  that  the  work  in  both  directions  should 
be  continued.  As  to  the  first,  (here  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  limit  of  grad- 
uates* influence  in  the  University's  policy  or  ad- 
ministration, but  there  can  be  none  as  to  ibe 
second;  everything  (hat  mikes  for  better  ae> 
quaintancesliip  among  Harvard  men  should  be 
encouraged.  In  this  connection  I  venture  to  aog- 
gest  that  for  the  fostering  of  snch  local  acqvain- 
tancpship  the  constituent  dubs  shouki  be  urged 
to  bold  weekly  luncheons,  as  has  been  done  with 
sueh  mailced  SQceess  by  the  Washington  Harvard 

Club  during  tlie  four  months  or  ?n  of  tlif  vinter 
season;  and  for  bringing  the  men  of  different 
communities  into  closer  contact,  it  is  suggested 

that  at  all  national  meetings  of  professional  or 
buainesii  organiziUtone  held  annually  throughout 
the  United  States  the  Harvard  bdottgiag  to 
thoif  organization'^  urged  4o  meet  together  at 
an  informal  luitcltcon  some  day  during  the  ses- 
sion. This  idea  was  tried  out  at  the  amnid 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  St. 
Louis  in  1920,  and  again  in  Cincinnati  in  1921, 
with  such  success  that  ihe  graduates  of  other  law 
schools  are  planning  similar  functions  for  the 
future.  The»c  occasions  not  only  bring  tbe  Uni- 
versity into  favorable  public  notice,  but  also  add 

to  the  personal  enjoyment  and  profit  r»f  those  who 
attend.  Every  Harvard  man  likeb  to  linow  what 
Other  Harvard  men  are  doing,  and  triwther  they 


may  be  available  for  consohathm  and  enpioy- 

Western  Pennsylvania  answeia  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  of  the  best  ways,  1  thinlc,  for  keeping  up 
interest  in  the  Universilgr  ia  to  have  at  the  l  aiis— 

dinners  of  the  clul>!«  or  especially  at  the  annual 
dinner  a  representative  of  the  I'niversity  present 
and  representatives  if  possible  of  other  ci^BL 
The  members  of  the  I'niversity  would,  of  coarse, 
tell  of  -what  is  going  on  there  now  in  the  way  of 
improvements,  etc.,  and  the  representatives  of 
other  cldM  could  tell  of  what  is  going  on  in  ihev 
clnbs.  This  latter  suggestion,  of  cburse,  may  be 
dilieak  «f  laiffilswBt  on  aeeoaat  of  the  rime  and 
money  necessary  for  a  member  of  snothrr  dab 
to  make  the  trip.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  a 
would  be  of  interest  and  a  stimulant  to  a  dub  to 
hear  of  what  another  club  is  doing. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  have  in  the  Auntsi 
BuLXmN  a  section  devoted  to  nrws  of  the  var- 
ious Associated  Harvard  Qnbs.  As  it  is  aov. 
Boaietimes  the  accounts  are  scattered  and  sue 
may  lose  track  of  the  Clubs  as  a  whole.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  was  a  sodion  devoted 
to  this  news  it  would  draw  attentioo  lo  the  fact 
that  the  Associated  Harvard  CUbo  are  leaUy  do- 
ing something  from  time  to  time; 

Another  snggestiao  would  be  to  have  itiacr* 
aries  of  the  rqnesentatives  of  the  College  who 
travel  from  tiaie  to  time  sent  to  the  various  dub^ 
for  it  might  so  happen  that  a  professor  on  fab 

way  west  might  have  to  stop  over  in  a  ritv.  and 
the  Harvard  Clul),  if  there  was  one  tlierc,  woaid 
probably  not  hear  about  it  I  iMnk  that  if  same 
sort  of  information — not  only  regardinj:  pr.<f'~*«or» 
but  other  well  known  Harvard  men  who  aiight 
be  travelling  for  the  College— was  sent  to  the  set- 
retaries  of  the  Harvard  Club«  in  whose  territorie* 
they  might  travel,  much  benefit  would  be  derivni 
by  all  ooocened. 

The  Clubs  in  this  divinon  raqge  in  si» 
from  the  largest  Harvard  Club,  with  its 
OW71  clubhouse,  to  some  of  the  smalleic 
and,  from  these  reports, their  activity  and 
usefulness  would  seem  to  cover  an  almost 
equal  range.  There  is  no  eacuae  for  m 
inactive  Harvard  Club.  The  ways  of  serv- 
ing Harvard  are  many  and  the  need  of  ser- 
vice in  every  conuntuity  is  pres^sing.  A 
Harvard  Club  is  an  outpost  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  its  particular  loeality,  and  mitperts 
must  be  constantly  vigilant  and  mUtt  ar 
the  whole  force  is  threatened.  The  respon- 
sibility rests  on  every  member  of  a  clob. 
but  of  course  primarily  on  die  t^ioen,  and 
the  members  should  see  that  die  dub  has 
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officers  who  understand  the  problems  and 
and  who  will  loyally  give  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  promote  Harvard's  interests. 
There  should  never  be  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining  efficient  officers.  No  Harvard  grad- 
uate will  decline  to  Serve  when  he  is  need- 
ed and  is  called.  K 

On  the  whole,  however,  these  reports  are 
moat  encouraging.  They  show  that  the 
Harvard  men  in  the  different  communities 
meet  frequently,  keep  in  touch  with  the 
University  and  its  representatives,  and  are 
really  alert  to  assist  in  forwarding  Har* 
vard^s  interests.  A  concrete  example  is 
in  the  scholarships  given.  Ten  of  the  six- 
teen cluh?  reporting  give  or  contribute  to- 
ward twenty  scholarships. 

The  Eastern  Division,  an  important 
branch  of  the  Harvard  family,  is  in  a 
wholesome  condition,  with  everv  intention 
and  rvppi  tation  of  a  constant  increase  in 
its  us(>fulnehs  in  the  future. 

Lancdon  p.  Marvin,  *96. 

Vice-President,  Central  Division 

The  Central  Division  presumably  com- 
prises vdthm  its  limits  seventeen  clubs. 
Several  of  these  clubs,  however,  seem  to 
be  practically  inactive,  while  a  number  of 
them  meet  rather  irregularly. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  named  clubs,  it 
has  been  diflficult  to  get  any  information 
even  as  to  the  names  of  the  last  officers, 
and  letters  sent  to  such  addresses  as  were 
available  failed  to  elicit  answers  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Your  Vice-President  kept 
up  a  continual  bombardment  of  letters  and 
finally  telegrams  until  he  has  received  re- 
sponses of  a  sort  from  representatives  of 
all  the  clubs,  although  several  have  given 
little  or  no  information.  A  printed  form 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  get  the  desired  informa- 
tion with  very  little  trouble  to  the  officers 
of  the  constituent  clubs.  Thirteen  of  these 
forms  were  filled  out  and  returned. 

As  to  the  Harvard  Club  of  Akron,  the 
rinlv  statement  received  is  that  there  has 
l>een  no  such  club  for  three  or  four  years 
and  that  after  the  departure  of  the  former 


president  from  that  city  activities  have 
ceased.  *  No  one  admits  responsibility  as 
an  officer. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Central  Ohio,  with 

headquarters  at  Columbus,  is  said  to  be 
''in  rather  a  had  situation  and  secms  to  be 
gradually  dying.'* 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  held  no  meetings  for  two  years,  bat  in* 
tends  to  have  a  meeting  shortly,  at  which 
the  ronduct  of  the  club  b  to  be  turned  over 
to  younger  members. 

No  formal  report  has  been  received  f ron 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Indiana,  but  a  num< 
ber  of  letters  have  passed  between  the  offi- 
cials and  Vice-President  and  a  promise  has 
been  given  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  near  future  and  the  club  will  endeaTor 
to  take  on  new  strength. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  West  Virginia  is 
said  to  have  72  members,  with  possible 
membership  of  UU.  It  has  held  no  meet- 
ings during  the  past  year  and  none  are 
contemplated  at  present  Efforts  are 
making  to  induce  its  members  to  take  Uie 
matter  up. 

The  Chicago  Club,  with  a  membership 
of  324  pa]^  members  and  S2S  additional 
names  on  the  mailing  list  and  with  an  ap* 
proximate  number  of  possible  members  in 
the  territory  of  1,000,  has  had  a  number  of 
meetings,  such  as  **stniwberry  night",  "an- 
nual  Christmas  luncheon,"  and  "annual 
dinner."  President  Lowell  has  spoken  be- 
fore this  club.  Two  undergraduate  schol- 
arships of  $350  and  one  graduate  scholar- 
ship of  $300,  limited  to  graduates  of  Illi* 
nois  colleges,  are  given  and  a  sdiolarship 
committee  has  made  some  loans.  The  re- 
cipients of  the  scholarships  arc  requested 
some  day  to  pay  the  money  back  to  the 
**felIows  who  come  after.*' 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati  has  12Q 
members,  with  a  possible  luirnher  of  mem- 
bers in  the  territory  of  232.  This  larger 
numl>er  of  course  includes  a  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who 
were  also  graduates  of  other  colleges  and 
feel  their  greater  obligation  to  the  clubs  of 
their  own  colleges. 

I'he  club  has  had  its  regular  annual 
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meeting  and  several  smokers  and  a  lunch> 
eon  at  which  Mr.  Pcnnypocker  and  Profes- 
sor J.  L.  Coolidge  have  apolwn,  and  Presi* 
dent  Lowell  will  be  the  guest  of  the  club  on 

April  1 7. 

Two  scholarships  of  $350  each  are 
awarded,  and  a  loan  fund,  founded  by 
Judge  Julian  W.  Black,  ULB.  'ST,  gtvea 

assistance  to  deserving  students. 

Detur  books  are  awarded  to  honor  stud- 
ents of  the  four  Cincinnati  High  Schools, 
and  medals  and  a  cup  are  awarded  for  the 
interscholastic  track  meet  held  each  S|Hriag; 
at  the  last  meet,  in  May.  1921,  there  were 
117  entries,  representing  IS  high  schools 
within  about  25  miles  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Vice>President  is  able  to  speak  further 
from  his  own  information  to  the  effect  that 
the  club  has  been  quite  active  throughout 
the  year. 

The  Cleveland  club  reports  215  mem* 
bers  out  of  a  poisible  membership  of  240; 
has  had  several  meetings,  including  an  an- 
nual meeting,  picnic,  and  a  smoker. 

Dean  Murdock  spoke  at  the  annual  din- 
ner. 

Three  scholarships  of  $400  eadi  are 

awarded  each  year. 

There  is  a  loan  fund  under  the  control 
of  the  Business  School  College,  a  separate 
organisation. 

The  scholarship-fund  drive  is  still  under 
wav.  and  llic  rlnli  is  collertinp  pledges  to 
the  extent  of  ^,500  to  cover  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1925,  when  the  last  payment  will 
be  due. 

Twenty-eight  boys  have  been  sent  to 
Harvard  Collie  on  this  Club's  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
23  dues-paying  meniwrs,  with  a  possible 

membership  of  35  or  40. 

The  club  has  an  annual  meeting,  and  a 
luncheon  each  month,  and  gives  a  scholar- 
ship ci  $400.  It  has  had  no  speakns 
from  Cambridge,  but  would  like  to  have 
some. 

Eastern  Illinois  has  a  membership  of  55, 
with  a  possible  membership  of  75  to  100. 
This  dub  also  has  its  annual  meeting,  with 
monthly  meetings  at  luncheon. 


Among  the  speakers  from  Cambridge 
have  bem  Pirofessor  LtHrd  of  die  History 
Department  and  Professor  T.  N.  Carver, 
as  well  as  other  well-known  q»eakers  from 

other  institutions. 

At  the  luncheons  about  25  are  usually 
present,  and  Cambridge  matters  are  re- 
viewed by  the  President  of  the  cluK  and 
some  other  speaker  disc  usses  some  subject 
connected  with  the  institution. 

The  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Club  has 
13  members  out  of  a  possible  38;  has  held 
two  meetings  during  the  year.  This  dub 
includes  all  the  Harvard  men  in  Fairmont 
as  well  as  five  from  Clarksburg  and  Mor- 
gantown.  At  the  latter  town,  where  the 
West  Virginia  Univerrity  is  located,  some 
twenty  men  are  probably  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, and  a  suggestion  is  made  tliat  a 
territorial  club  be  formed  there. 

The  club  expects  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  meeting  in  Boiton. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Kentucky  has  30 
members,  holds  an  annual  meeting  and  al- 
so meetings  at  the  time  of  the  Yale  and 
Princeton  football  games. 

President  Lowell  has  spoken  during  die 
year  before  this  club. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Madison,  Wis., 
has  45  members  with  a  possible  mem- 
benhip  of  75,  and  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  day  of  the  Yale  game,  as  well 
as  an  annual  dinner  in  March  and  a  spring 
meeting  in  May. 

Professor  W.  G.  Howard  from  Cam- 
bridge has  appeared  before  diis  club  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Michigan  has  75 
members  out  of  a  possible  membership  of 
300  and  holds  an  annual  meeting  In  May, 
and  meetings  every  Saturday  from  October 
through  April. 

Dean  Briggs  has  spoken  before  this  club, 
as  well  as  many  prominent  citizens  of  De- 
troit, including  die  mayor,  judges,  and 
various  business  men. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  speakers  from  Cambridge. 

It  has  one  scholarship  of  $350  and  gives 
a  scholastic  duunpiooahip  cup. 

Mr.  Wilt,  the  President  of  the  Qub,  es- 
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plains  in  response  to  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject that  many  of  the  possible  members  in* 
eluded  in  die  900  are  at  Aim  AiIkht  who 
have  local  interests  different  in  some  ways 
from  Detroit,  and  that  the  club  at  Grand 
Rapids  has  its  own  organization,  while  the 
Harvard  Clubs  in  the  upper  peninsula  have 
separate  intercats.  These  groups,  he  thinicB» 
should  be  organized  into  separate  dofaa, 
as  has  already  heen  done  in  tlie  Case  of  die 
Grand  Rapids  group. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Milwaukee  has  86 
membera  with  a  poaaible  memberahip  of 
125,  and  holds  its  annual  meeting  early  in 
the  sprinp.  It  has  an  annual  joint  lunch- 
eon with  Yale  on  the  day  of  the  football 
game. 

It  held  a  luncheon  during  the  year  at 
which  Dean  Briggs  was  the  speaker,  and 
on  the  orrasJon  of  its  annual  meeting  and 
dinner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyden,  President  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Amoeiation,  was  die 
principal  speaker. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Club  at  Toledo 
has  29  members,  but  has  apparently  held 
no  meeting  during  the  past  year. 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  Grand  Rapida, 
Mich.,  has  but  eight  or  ten  members. 
Mr.  Pennypacker  spoke  at  its  organiza- 
tion meeting.  The  club  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Yale  Qub  to  reorive  die 
reports  of  die  football  game,  and  promises 
greater  activity. 

The  figures  seem  to  indicate  an  actual 
membership  of  over  1,100  out  of  a  possible 
merahetship  of  about  1,750  in  the  tlurteen 
cluba  making  returns  of  any  accuracy. 
Many  of  those  listed  as  possihle  members 
are  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  in 
many  cases  diere  is  an  overlapping  of  ter- 
ritory to  some  extent.  Most  of  the  clubs 
give  scholarships  and  in  some  cases  sev- 
eral. Several  of  the  clubs  have  loan  funds 
and  a  number  have  other  forms  of  recog- 
nidtHi  of  merit,  such  as  detur  books,  cups, 
and  medals. 

As  to  the  clubs  that  have  not  shown 
much  activity,  efforts  will  be  continued  to 
have  a  reorganisation  and,  it  is  hoped,  rep> 
reaentation  at  Boston. 

Chabiu  TeioDOitt  Giobvb,  1Mb 


Vice-President,  Southern  Division 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  of  the  clubs 
in  the  Southern  Division  have  made  defi- 
nite reports  of  their  activities.    And  thoae 

of  us  who  are  active  believe  that  it  is  not 
from  lack  of  interest  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Harvard  so  much  as  from  the 
distance  of  Harvard  from  other  scenes  of 
daily  life. 

For  every  alumnus  who  has  reached  ma- 
turity there  is  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
training  he  received  and  the  ideals  he 
formed  at  Harvard  are  the  basis  for  the 
most  of  the  success  he  has  had  in  after  life, 
and.  as  colleges  and  institutions  multiply 
and  wax  strong  around  us,  we  feel  tliat 
there  was  some  trodi  in  the  principles  of 
Harvard  as  vre  knew  it  which  is  not  to  be 
developed  SO  fvell  in  newer  schools  of 
learning. 

We  feel  tiiat  Harvard  must  continue  the 
first  seat  of  learning  in  America  becauae 
younger  institutions,  even  if  diey  surpass 
her  in  numbers  of  courses  and  numbers 
of  attending  pupils,  cannot  inspire  to 
learning  as  Harvard  can  do  because  it 
takes  age  to  inspire  to  learning  as  well  as 
energy  and  growth. 

Inspiration  is  a  subtle  quality  which  ab" 
hors  mere  materialistic  success. 

In  the  Southern  Divinon  diere  are  dev- 
en  clubs,  including  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Harvard  Club  of  Bue- 
nos Aires;  and  at  the  meeting  in  February 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Birmingham  was 
formed  and  now  aedu  a  diarter  as  the 
twelfth  club  in  the  Division.  The  Harvard 
Club  of  Memphis  is  very  active,  meeting 
monthly  and  maintaining  a  scholarship  in 
the  Harvard  Law  Sdiool,  and  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Atlanta  keeps  up  its  organiaadon 
and  shows  signs  of  vigor. 

These  three  Clubs  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  entertaining  Mr.  Henry  Penny- 
packer,  die  Chairman  of  die  Committee  on 
Admission  at  Harvard,  when  he  made  a 
trip  through  the  South  and  Southwest  last 
winter,  and  we  all  feel  that  his  presence 
served  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of 
Harvard  Aroaghout  the  several  communi- 
ties which  he  visited.  He  spoke  at  dw  High 
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Schools  and  awakened  an  interest  in  hi^* 
er  educatiwi  in  both  the  old  pupils  and 

the  prospective  pupils  with  whom  he  came 

in  rontart.  We  hope  the  administration 
at  Camhridfip  will  rontinue  the  policy  of 
sending  him  to  see  us. 

Hbmry  Upson  Sims,  LLB.*??. 

Vice-President,  VI  estern  Divisi<»n 

Tlic  Western  Division  of  llie  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  includes  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  Montana,  Nd>raaka,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado. 

In  Minnesota,  the  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolu  men  are  the  nucleus  of  the  Harvard 
Cluh  of  Minnesota,  and  it  tries  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  of  the  Harvard  men  in  the 
state,  which  can  be  done  only,  by  mail; 
personal  touch  is  lacking.  The  club  is  or- 
ganiaed  with  a  directorate  composed  of 
vari()u«^  men  fr<Mn  the  different  large  cities, 
and  this  has  worked  with  some  success. 
There  are  a  few  men  in  Duluth,  but  not  suf- 
Bcient  to  form  a  strong  organisation.  In 
Rochester  there  are  many  graduates  from 
the  Medical  School,  most  of  whom  are 
very  entliusiaslic.  There  are  several  small- 
sized  cities  scattered  tliroughout  Uie  state 
containing  a  few  Harvard  men,  but  not 
enough  for  organixatifHis,  and  Aese  men 
arc  nnt  of  tone!)  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
alfair^  at  Camhridge.  The  only  method  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  University  is  by 
having  some  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club 
each  year,  at  which  there  would  be  a  speak- 
er of  prominence  enough  to  attract  these 
men  from  the  outlying  small  towns.  The 
Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota  has  always 
been  very  active  and  has  maintained  a 
scholarship  with  great  success. 

North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Montana, 
and  Wyoming  have  no  well-organized  Har- 
vard Clubs,  although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  them,  but  the  failure  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  cities 
of  any  large  size  in  which  a  sufficient  nu- 
cleus of  Harvard  men  can  he  gotten  to- 
gether. The  difficulty  seems  to  be  lack  of 
ability  to  get  together  rather  than  lack  of 


interest;  consequently,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  get  a  sdiolarship  In  any  of  theao 

sutes  supported  by  the  local  men. 

In  Montana  for  two  or  three  years  there 
was  a  very  active  Harvard  Cluh,  hut  the 
cities  there  are  too  far  apart  to  have  one 
club  for  die  state,  and  there  are  not  a  anf- 
ficient  number  of  Harvard  men  in  each  of 
the  cities  to  make  a  strong  organir-ation. 
hut  all  of  the  men  whom  I  have  seen  feel 
the  lack  of  some  organization.  Some  meth- 
od of  oqsaniatng  these  Harvard  men  dioal4 
be  worked  out,  hut  the  distance  and  time 
taken  in  travelling  is  an  item  difficult  to 
overcome. 

The  chief  Harvard  Club  in  the  state  of 
Iowa  is  at  Des  Moines,  although  diere  have 

heen  s<  holarships,  known  as  the  Perkins 
Scholarships,  for  Iowa  men.  In  the  few 
educational  centers  in  Iowa  where  there 
are  a  few  Harvard  mm  located,  these  are 
not  numerous  enough  really  to  form  an  ot* 
ganisation. 

Tlie  states  of  Colorado  and  Kansas 
should  be  included  in  one  of  tlie  other  di- 
visions, preferably  the  Soudiwestem  Divi> 
sitm,  for  the  reason  that  the  territory  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Western  Di- 
vision is  large  enoufrh ;  it  is  approximately 
600  miles  north  and  south  by  1,000  miles 
east  and  west,  and  is  too  much  for  any  one 
individual  to  handle,  althoi^^  the  number 
of  active  clubs  is  very  few.  There  is  only 
one  Harvard  Club  in  the  stale  of  Colorado, 
that  is  in  Denver,  which  has  been  active 
but  apparently  does  not  attempt  to  otgaa> 
ize  the  entire  state  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  large  cities  outside  of  Denver 
in  the  state,  and,  like  all  other  western 
states,  the  men  who  are  located  on  ranches, 
and  so  f <wtfa,  ace  eorafdaldy  oat  of  touch 
Mrith  the  club  oiganliationB. 

Nebraska  has  a  very  active  club  that  is 
situated  at  Omaha,  composed  principally 
of  men  living  within  a  short  distance  of 
Omaha;  while  at  Lincoln  there  are  a  few 
men  who  are  principally  graduates  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  have  affiliations  with 
other  colleges,  although  tliey  show  a  strong 
interest  in  Harvard  University. 

As  I  view  die  situadon,  die  wicccsi  of  a 
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Han'ard  Club  in  thosf  states  where  there 
are  no  large  cities,  and  where  they  are 
acattwed  over  •  large  territory,  it  a  matter 
of  long  growth  and  should  receive  every 
encouragement  possible.  How  to  do  this 
is  a  great  question.  Possibly  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scholarship  by  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clntis,  with  partial  support  of  die 
local  men.  could  assist  in  this  end.  The 
various  clubs  adjoining  thfse  states  have 
attempted  to  maintain  a  scholarship,  but 
tlic  expense  of  maintaining  it  alone  was  so 
great  that  this  could  not  be  continued. 

E.  P.  Davis,  *99. 


\  ice-President,  Southwestern 
Division 

As  Pre<.ident  Cro-ssman  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Southwestern  Division  last  year 
it  has  been  a  diflBcuIt  matter  for  his  succes- 
sor to  approach  in  any  way  the  high  stand* 
ard  of  performance  which  he  set.  No  new 
riubs  have  been  ortjanized  in  this  division, 
but  all  efiforts  have  been  directed  toward 
Strengthening  those  already  under  way  and 
especially  toward  enlarging  their  activities. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  view  that  Mr. 
Henry  Pennypacker,  '88,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, made  an  extended  trip,  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February  which 
took  him  through  three  states  in  this  divi- 
sion. It  had  been  nearly  ten  years  since 
an  oilicial  representative  of  the  University 
had  visited  some  of  these  clubs,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  reception  of  Mr.  Penny- 
packer  was  unbounded.  In  this  division 
he  visited  first  the  headquarters  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Roclc,  then 
rallied  the  Harvard  men  at  three  points  in 
OlclahoDM — Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Norman,  and  in  the  final  week  spent  in 
Texas  not  only  brought  encouragement  to 
the  Harvard  Clulw  at  Dallas,  Austin,  San 
Antonio,  and  Houston,  hut  also  spoke  in 
the  preparatory  schools  of  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  San  Antonio,  and  Houston.  At  the 
luncheon  in  Little  Rock  the  Governor  of 
the  state  was  present,  and  at  Tnlsa,  besides 


addressing  the  Hiph  School  students  and 
the  student  body  of  Tulsa  University,  Mr. 
Pennypadcer  also  spoke  before  the  weddy 
luncheini  gathering  of  the  Commeidal 

Club. 

As  a  dirt^  t  result  of  Mr.  Pennvpacker's 
visit  it  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  Harvard  Club  of  Oklahoma  has 
been  set  on  its  feet  again  with  a  new  set  of 
officers  and  that  for  the  first  time  since 
1913.  the  club  has  undertaken  to  offer  a 
scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  being  un- 
derwritten by  the  Vice-President  of  dw 
Club,  Edwin  R.  Perry,  LL.B.  '03.  There 
are  about  125  Harvard  men  in  Oklahoma, 
with  groups  of  from  15  to  30  individuals 
at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Norman, 
where  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  lo> 
cated.  An  organization  somewhat  similar 
to  that  effected  in  Kansas  last  year  has  been 
adopted  with  a  Vice-President  in  charge  of 
eacil  of  these  three  principal  groups. 

In  Texas  the  movement  for  a  State  Feder- 
ation of  Harvard  Clubs,  which  Mr.  Gross- 
man referred  to  at  the  end  of  his  report 
a  year  ago,  is  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit, 
as  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
four  constituent  clubs  will  be  held  at  Hous- 
ton the  last  week  in  April,  when  President 
Lowell  is  planning  to  visit  that  city.  The 
Harvard  Club  of  Dallas  has  already  taken 
die  initiative  towards  raising  the  first  schol- 
arship that  has  been  attempted  by  the  Tex- 
as men,  by  appropriating  SlOO  towards 
tliis  object.  There  are  upwards  of  300 
Harvard  men  in  Texas,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  spurred  on  by  the  unusual  in- 
centive of  a  visit  from  President  LoW^  tS 
well  as  from  Mr.  Pennypacker  in  the  same 
year,  and  under  the  able  leadership  of  W. 
W.  Fisher,  '04,  of  Dallas,  who  is  slated 
for  the  first  presidency  of  the  Texas  Fed- 
eration, they  will  within  a  short  time  be 
raising  two  scholarships. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Southwestern  Di- 
vision as  the  states  have  been  allocated, 
but  its  first  year  of  activity  has  been  so 
interwoven  with  the  orpanization  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  City  that  it  seems 
fitting  that  some  mention  of  it  should  be 
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made  in  this  report.  A  scholarship  was 
raised  and  awarded  in  1921  with  the  help 
of  the  AssociatpH  Harvard  Cluhs.  This 
year  the  Harvard  men  of  Kansas,  some  40 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Kansas  Cluh 
in  1921  as  well  as  nonoresident  members 
of  the  Kansas  City  Club,  have  perfected  an 
orjianization  nf  their  own,  and  will  func- 
tion independently  of  the  Kansas  City 
Club.  Furthermore,  one  of  their  members 
has  agreed  to  underwrite  the  scholaiship 
of  $250  which  will  he  raised  without  any 
outside  assistance.  Thus  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year's  time  since  its  inception  we 
find  a  new  stale  organisation  presnng  for- 
ward boldly  in  m  way  that  is  wordiy  of 
emulation  hy  many  an  older  cluh. 

The  Southwestern  Division  is  today  in 
good  worlcing  order  and  claims  0ie  dis- 
tinction  of  having  not  one  cluh  dellnqnent 
in  dues  for  1921.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  where  it  mav  he  possihle  to  or- 
ganize a  new  Harvard  club  in  the  near 
future.  Outnde  of  the  Missouri  chihs  ^ba§ 
divinon  has  never  been  very  well  repre- 
sented at  past  .Associalffl  Harvard  Cluhs 
meetings,  but  if  tlie  tneelinp  in  1923  is 
held  in  Kansas  City  you  will  come  to  'The 
Heart  of  America,**  and  will  meet  there  a 

fine  srt  of  f•■ll(l^ss.  for  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  Clubs  of  the  Southwestern  Di- 
vision are  planning  on  turning  out  in  large 
numbers  to  welcome  you. 

Leichton  Miles,  X>7. 

Vice-Pkvsident,  Pacific  DiyiBion 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Har- 
vard Qub.  of  San  Francisco  states  aa  fol- 
lows: 

**The  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco 
looks  back  at  its  record  for  the  year  1921 
with  pardonable  pride.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  newly-elected  President, 
Seward  B.  McNear,  '95,  entered  into  his 
work  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  spread  to 
a  goodly  nundier  of  meodMHrs,  whose  ac- 
tivity in  the  club  affairs  had  been  hereto- 
fore sorelv  lackinp.  The  initial  dinner  of 
the  new  regime,  held  in  April,  drew  an 
attendance  unprecedented  in  the  dvh*8  an- 


nals. With  this  success  a  new  lift  seemed 

to  come  to  the  club  and  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram was  outlined  to  bring  Harvard'* 
training  to  the  public  eye.  Thereafter  sel- 
dom a  month  passed  widiout  a  luncheon 
or  dinner  with  some  distinguished  son  of 
Harvard  as  our  guest.  To  me«*t  the  various 
speakers  we  picked  from  among  the  most 
prominent  business  and  professional  men 
in  our  community  those  who  would  be 
moat  interested  in  the  subjects  of  the  day. 
Among  the  Club's  guests  at  luncheon  or 
dinner  were  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes; 
Pkrofessor  Williston  of  the  Law  Sdiool; 
Dean  David  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration; and  Casper  Miller  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  All  gave  most  in- 
teresting talks.  A  most  enjoyable  picnic 
was  held  by  the  Club  in  San  Rafael  h 
July,  and  a  picked  Yale  nine  went  down  to 
ignominious  defeat  before  the  'Harvards.' 

"The  club  awarded  scholarships  of  $350 
each  to  Mr.  Floyd  L.  McElroy,  a  gradu* 
ate  ot  Stanford,  and  to  Mr.  Gaynor  Mad- 
dox,  a  graduate  of  the  Universitv  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  also  awarded  s^^holar.ship  and 
athletic  medals  to  various  schools  in  the 
vicinity. 

**Tliae  is  a  committee  working  on  a  club 
house  scheme,  hut  no  report  has  vet  been 
received  from  it.  Ambitious  as  this  mav 
appear,  we  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
reality  during  the  coming  year.** 

The  enthusiasm  as  shown  by  such  a  r^ 
port  seems  to  have  been  reflected  in  the 
reports  from  the  other  Harvard  Clubs 
within  the  Pacific  Divinon,  and  the  above 
statement  epitomises  what  is  set  fordi  by 
Ae  other  club  secretaries. 

From  the  far  away  Philippines,  from 
China,  and  from  Japan,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Harvard  Clubs  are  not  only  still  in  ex- 
istence, but  holding  meetings  at  which  en- 
thusiasm for  Harvard  is  being  worked  up 
in  a  greater  degree  than  it  has  since  long 
before  the  war.  Mr.  S.  M.  Lowrey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Hawaii, 
writes  from  Honolulu  dtat  die  Harvard 
Club  there  is  assisting  one  young  man 
through  the  University,  has  awarded  a  sil- 
ver cup  to  dbe  championship  football  team 
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of  the  Interacholastic  League,  the  preien- 
tation  of  such  cup  having  been  made  in 
the  presence  of  all  nwinbars  of  the  com* 

peting  teams. 

All  of  the  clubs  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
also  report  renewed  enthuaiasm. 

Seattle  has  had  three  meetings  and  has 

been  revivified  in  its  activities.  Spokane 
has  given  a  dinner  for  the  seniors  of  the 
high  schools,  has  OKhibited  pioturas  of  the 
Harvard- Yale  game,  and  has  had  several 
other  meetings. 

The  newly-organized  Harvard  Club  of 
Oregon,  under  its  able  and  live  President, 
Rogers  McVeagh,  has  8ixty>three  mem- 
bers and  is  still  growing'.  Dinners  have 
been  given  on  the  oerasioti  of  the  Harvard- 
Yale  game  and  on  two  other  dates.  It  is 
planned  to  liave  a  golf  tournament  in  the 
spring  for  the  memLers  of  the  club  at  the 
country  club.  The  Oregon  Club  has  also 
been  aetive  in  directing  the  activities  of  the 
High  Schools  in  the  City  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Sah  Lake  City  is  giving  a  1300  scholar- 
ship to  a  first-year  law  student,  and  has 
had  several  dinners  also. 

Tfie  Harvard  Ciuh  of  Nevada,  with  only 
ten  members  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  state,  has  held  one  or  two  luncheons, 
has  given  due  publicity  of  all  Harvard 
news  to  all  the  leading  state  paper*?,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  induced  two  men 
to  attend  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Eadi  club  makes  a  report  that  the  visit 
of  Professor  Donald  K.  David,  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, was  most  enjoyable,  and  also  ma- 
terially helped  in  stirring  up  the  interest 
of  the  business  men  in  thi^  respective 
communities  to  the  advantages  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administration. 
It  is  such  visits  that  bring  bacic  to  the 
Harvard  men  of  the  West  a  real  touch  of 
the  Harvard  spirit,  and  it  is  hoped  Uiat 
more  professors  of  the  University,  or 
otliers  in  touch  with  its  affairs,  can  make 
it  a  point  to  visit  the  various  Harvard 
Clubs  throughout  the  Middle  West  and 
West  each  succeeding  year. 

Again,  we  of  the  West  send  greetings  to 
you  of  the  East.  We  send  you  renewed  as- 


surances that  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  die 

Par  ific  Division  are  still  striving  to  further 
the  best  interests  of  Harvard  University  by 
sending  Western  boys  to  receive  instruc- 
tion at  the  University.  Likewise,  we  are 
keeping  alive,  by  our  meetinga,  die  memoo 
lies  and  traditions  of  Harvard. 

Daniel  B.  Trefethen,  LLB/OL 

Report  of  the  Secretar)- 

A  new  departure  was  introduced  this 
year  in  the  ofllcc  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  namely,  the  in- 
Btitutioo  of  what  might  be  called  a  secre* 
tariat  for  dividing  the  work  among  differ> 
ent  individuals.  As  a  result  of  the  very 
efficient  work  done  by  E.  M.  Grossman, 
*96,  as  Secretary  from  1915  to  1920,  the  im- 
poitanoe  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  this 
organization  has  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  its  efli«  ient  management  involves 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  any  one  volimteer. 
As  a  step  to  relieve  tint  idtnatioa  die  office 
of  E!xecutive  Secretary  was  establlslied  for 
the  vear  1920  1921  and  this  was  most  ably 
filled  by  H.  C.  Washburn,  '06. 

In  view  of  the  feeling  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  several  quarters,  it  seemed  best 
not  to  continue  the  plan  of  an  Executive 
Secretary,  and  the  present  Secretarv  agreed 
to  undertake  the  work  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  would  formulate  some 
plan  by  vdiidi  die  duties  of  die  offioe 
might  be  distributed.  As  a  result  of  sug- 
gestions made  by  Eliot  Wadsworth,  *98, 
and  Frederick  W.  Burlingham,  *91,  the 
secretariat  was  established,  consisting  of 
the  Se<  retary  and  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Nathan  Pereles.  Jr.,  '04, 
Mackcy  Wells,  '08,  and  Victor  L.  Brown, 
Gr.  '10,  each  of  whom  assumed  certain  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  widi  the  office. 
In  general,  all  correspondence  with  other 
clubs  in  regard  to  their  meetings  and  pro- 
viding for  speakers,  was  carried  on  by 
Nathan  Pereles,  Jr.  Matters  connected 
vrilh  the  annual  meeting  of  die  Aasocialed 
Harvard  Clubs  were  handled  by  Mackey 
Wells,  and  organization  of  new  clubs  by 
Victor  L.  Brown.    This  plan  relieved  the 
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Secretary  of  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
offioe  and  alto  diatrilmtod  the  interest  in 

the  work  among  other  membem  of  lha 
club  to  which  the  Secretary  belongs.  The 
Secretary  feels  that  a  real  step  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  organisation  of  Ae 
secretariat  and  that  if  this  plan  is  carried 
out  in  the  future  it  will  enable  a  volun- 
toor  Secretary  to  handle  the  work  efficient- 
ly and  easily.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
modify  the  number  in  the  secretariat  or 
the  responsibilities  of  each  of  die  Assb- 
tant  Secretaries,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  the  plan  be  continued  in  force  in  the 
future. 

At  thb  time,  the  Secretary  wishes  to  ex* 

press  his  thanks  to  tlie  Assistant  Secretaries 
for  their  cordial  cooperation  and  the  as- 
sistance which  they  have  rendered  him  in 
the  management  of  his  office.  Special 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Nathan  Pereles  for 
providing  die  necessary  oflfoe  space  and 
fixtures. 

FfTortsi  have  been  made  to  revive  inter- 
est in  some  of  the  more  or  less  inactive 
clubs  and  to  establish  new  clubs,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  following 
clubs  have  been  .established  during  the 
past  year: 

Uarrard  Club  of  Mezioo. 

Harvard  dab  of  the  North  Shoro,  If ast. 

Haivard  Chib  of  Ames,  lows. 

Harvard  Club  of  Montreal. 

Harvard  Club  of  Binntngham,  Ala. 

Harvard  Onb  of  BethMua,  Pa. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intereift  in  Har> 

vard  matters  and  eflfective  work  accom- 
plished for  the  University  varies  widely 
among  different  clubs.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  clubs  themselves  are  some- 
what in  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  effective  work  can  best  be  done.  The 
Secretary  has  tried  to  overcome  tliis  to  a 
certain  extent  by  sending  communications 
to  all  the  clubs  indicating  what  in  his 
opinion  should  be  the  activities  of  the 
theoretically  efTirient  Harvard  Club.  This 
is  not  enonpli.  and  it  is  recommended 
that  in  the  future  a  pamphlet  he  prepared 
covering  various  possible  activities  of  a 
Harvard  Club,  and  that  this  should  be 


used  as  a  guide  to  the  differoit  officers  and 
committees  of  each  club.  Sodi  a  |iHii|rfilet 
duwld  carefully  deBne  die  Vthut  and 

scope  of  the  different  committees,  and 
should  lay  special  stress  on  the  importance 
of  the  Schools  Committee  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  can  work  most  effeetivdy. 
Stress  should  also  be  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  close  cooperation  betw^een  the 
Appointment  Committees  of  the  different 
dubs  and  the  Appointment  Office  of  die 
Harvard  Alumni  Association,  in  order 
that  Harvard  men  may  be  distributed  more 
generally  over  the  country  and  the 
the  country  as  a  whole  thereby  receive  the 
advantage  accruing  from  having  Harvard 
men  so  distributed.  At  this  time  the  Sec* 

retary  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  very 
intelligent  work  heinp;  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  Appointment  Office  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association,  and  to  com- 
mend its  assistance  to  the  Appointment 
Committees  of  the  different  constitncnt 
club. 

Efforts  have  been  made  this  year  by  the 
Secretary's  office  to  increase  subacriptions 

to  the  Bulletin  among  the  members  of 

the  constituent  clubs;  it  is  hoped  that  this 
work  will  be  continued,  and  that  in  the 
future  every  Harvard  man  affiliated  with 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  shall  be- 
come a  subscriber. 

At  present  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
time  that  the  different  Harvard  Clubs  hold 
their  annual  meetings.  Some  hold  dicm 
aa  early  in  the  fall  as  the  date  of  the  Yale 
game,  even  earlier,  while  others  hold  them 
late  in  the  sprinp.  Most  of  the  commit- 
tees are  appointed  shortly  after  tlie  elec- 
tion of  officers  at  the  annual  meetings. 
There  is  no  one  period  of  the  year  when 
the  personnel  of  the  oflirers  and  commit 
lees  of  the  different  cliih-i  changes.  In 
such  committees  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  as  the  Appointment  Commil- 
tee,  the  Publicity  Committee,  and  Commit- 
tee on  Westerti  History,  the  «  hairmen  of 
tlu-  «omniitlees  of  tlie  constituent  clul* 
are  members  of  the  general  committee  of 
similar  name  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs.    Inasmuch  as  the  personnel  «f 
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tht^  constituent  clubs*  committees  may 
change  durbg  the  year,  it  is  a  decided 
handicap  to  the  committee  woik  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  Under  the  cir- 

rumstances.  it  is  stronply  recommended 
tliat  all  the  Harvard  Clubs  adopt  a  uniform 
season  of  the  year  for  holding  their  annu- 
al meeting  and  appointing  their  commit- 
tees, and  it  is  suggested  that  the  month  of 
May  is  the  most  desirable  time  for  such 
meetings,  inasmuch  as  the  committees  may 
he  appointed  immediately  thereafter  and 
be  ready  to  start  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  pencrai  committees  of  the  same 
name  of  the  Ass(><  iated  Harvard  Clubs  in 
the  fall.  It  is  hupeti  that  tlie  next  Secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  may 
be  able  to  establidi  such  uniformity  of 
meeting  time. 

During  the  last  few  vears  a  new  or- 
ganization of  Harvard  men  has  grown  to 
important  proportions,  that  is,  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs. 
The  most  cordial  relations  exist  hcfween 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and  its 
younger  sister,  and  each  one  has  a  definite 
place  in  the  activities  of  the  alumni  and  a 
definite  service  to  perform  for  the  Univer* 

silv.  However,  there  seem  to  be  some 
points  in  which  the  activities  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations overlap  each  other  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  may  be  a  duplication  <tf  ef- 
fort. It  would  appear  that  the  relations 
of  these  two  organizations  should  \<r  more 
clearly  defined,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
a  committee  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  a 
similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
New  England  Federation  to  consider  this 
subject. 

On  account  of  the  new  plan  of  electing 
Overseers  by  postal  ballot,  the  opportunity 
given  to  the  Harvard  Clubs  in  the  West  of 
Gastin«r  a  larger  and  perlia[)s  more  intelli- 
gent vole  for  Overseers  has  not  been  over- 
looked, and  the  Secretary  has  suggested  to 
tlie  various  Harvard  Clubs  in  the  West 
that  more  interest  in  the  election  may  be 
obtained  by  having  meetings  of  the  clubs 
held  early  in  May,  at  which  all  ballots  for 
Overseers  may  be  cast  by  the  members  and 


forwarded  at  one  time  t<>  (.ambridge.  AI- 
though  there  ia  danger  of  a  certain  amount 
of  electioneering,  it  is  still  believed  that  the 
advantages  are  greater  than  any  possible 
disadvantages.  Of  course,  it  is  realized 
that  this  method  would  not  be  suitable  for 
many  of  die  Eastern  clubs  or  for  the  large 
clubs  in  tiie  West,  such  as  Chicago,  but  it 
will  be  tried  out  thb  year  by  some  of  the 
Western  clubs. 

At  this  time  the  Secretary  wishes  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  of  the  cordial  spirit 
of  cooperation  exhibited  by  the  officers 
and  the  committee  chairmen  of  the  Boston 
Cluh.  by  the  secretary  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  especially  to  the  other  offi- 
cers and  committee  chairmen  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs,  whose  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  have  been  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

G.  A.  MoMSON,  '00, 

Committee  on  W^ar  Memorial 

At  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs,  held  at  Buffalo  in 

1919.  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed "that  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
heartily  apprttvc  (if  the  creation  of  a  suit- 
able memorial  in  honor  of  those  Harvard 
men  who  gave  their  lives  for  humanity 
during  the  World  War,  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices and  cooperation  to  the  Memorial 
Committees  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,"  and  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  in  such  cooperation. 
This  committee  siiliniitled  a  report  at  the 
next  meeting,  in  Vk^ashington  in  1920,  re- 
viewing what  had  been  done  with  respect 
to  a  War  Memorial  up  to  that  time  by  the 
Governing  Boards,  including  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  on  Commencement, 
1919,  and  making  the  following  sugges- 
tiona: 

**The  committee  does,  however,  make 
tlie  suggestion  that  before  any  definite 
form  of  memorial  is  adopted  a  general 
plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
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University  should  be  determined,  so  that 
all  future  buildings  may  conform  to  it  and 
so  that  llie  devetoprooit  of  the  future  may 
be  harmonious.  In  the  past  there  have 
h»^pn  too  many  buildings  erected  which  do 
not  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  A 
definite  plan  of  development  should  be 
adopted!,  and  this  plan  diould  he  worked 
out  by  architects  and  artists  whose  judg- 
ment would  be  readily  accepted  by  all  of 
the  graduates.  The  committee,  therefore, 
venture*  the  su^iestion  diat  tiie  Corpora- 
tion  and  die  Board  of  Overseers  should 
call  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  prominent 
architects  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, preferably,  though  not  necessarily, 
graduates  of  the  University,  and  request 
tlicni  to  confer  and  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
the  future  physical  development  of  the 
University. 

'The  committee  also  suggests  that  a  per- 
manent  aichilectnnil  adviser  or  coBunit* 
tee  of  advisers  should  be  appointed  by  the 
University  to  pass  on  any  building  con- 
templated before  its  acceptance  by  the 
Corporadon. 

'These  suggestions  may  he  somewhat 
outside  of  the  scope  nf  the  purpose  for 
which  the  committee  was  appointed,  but 
the  committee  feels  that  they  should  be 
adopted  before  the  plans  for  the  war  ne> 
niorial  are  definitely  made.** 

At  that  meeting  the  committee  was  con- 
tinued and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  in 
Milwaukee  in  1921  it  made  a  report  of 
further  developments,  amfnig  diem  die  ap- 
pointment by  the  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  of 
Messrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  '81,  and  Guy 
Lowell,  *92,  as  a  committee  to  oonsider 
the  future  physical  development  of  the 
University  and  to  advise  on  architectural 
plans.  The  Association  voted  to  continue 
a  Committee  on  the  War  Memorial  "to 
represent  the  Associated  Harvard  Cluba 
in  conferring  and  cooperating  with  the 

joint  commitlee  of  the  Corporation 
and  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  with  respect 
to  a  war  memorial  and  vnth  reapect  to 
the  general  question  of  the  future  physi- 
cal development  of  the  University,  in  re- 


cei\Tng  and  considering  such  suggestions 
as  may  be  made  by  individual  cIuIm  or 
gradtiates  and  la  taldag  such  steps  as  it 
may  find  desirable  to  promote  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  memorial  at  Harvard 
to  the  Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  Great 
War.''  The  undersigned  were  subsequent- 
ly appouited  as  such  a  committee. 

During  the  past  winter  this  committee 
fias  conferred  with  President  Lowell  and 
with  members  of  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Corporadon  and  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  has  considered  numeroos 
suggestions  from  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  other  graduates,  submitted  to 
the  committee  or  appearing  in  the  HAR- 
VARD Alumni  BuLUETm  or  the  Harvard 
Graduntes'  Magazine,  and  on  March  25, 
1922,  held  a  nn-fting  in  New  York  City  at 
which  were  present  Messrs.  William 
Mitchell  Kendall,  76,  Charles  Moore,  *78, 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  S.T.D.  (Hon.) 
*13,  George  B.  de  GersdorfT,  '88,  John  A. 
Cade,  '96.  Raymond  0.  Brackett.  '07,  Wal- 
ter Grant  Thomas,  '07,  Lawrence  G. 
White,  '08,  and  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  *9e. 

The  members  of  the  committee  present 
at  this  meeting  were  unanimous  in  the  be- 
lief that,  in  connection  with  the  plans  for 
a  V^ar  Memorial  and  prior  to  any  definite 
determination  of  its  nature  and  its  site, 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  commit- 
tee of  this  association  in  1920  should  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  adoption  by  the 
Governing  Boards  of  the  University  of  a 
general  plan  for  its  physical  development. 

Before  any  such  plan  can  be  adopted, 
there  is,  as  President  Lowell  has  suggest- 
ed, a  preliminary  step  which  must  be  tak- 
en by  the  University  audiorides— dmt  is, 
"the  determination  of  the  object  of  the 
University  and  the  spiritual  meaning 
which  its  grounds  and  buildings  seek  to 
express."  As  President  Lowell  has  fur- 
ther stated:  **Now  what  vre  are  seddng  to 
do  is  to  make  the  University  a  dwelling 
place  of  scholars  in  which  the  interest  that 
receives  tlie  highest  honor  is  that  of  schol- 
ardiip.** 

When  this  ideal  of  Harvard  has  been 
formulated,  in  the  light  of  its  history  and 
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its  hichest  aspirations,  the  plan  for  future 
expansion  in  line  with  diis  conception 
shonld  then  be  woifced  out  It  it  under* 
stood  that  the  audiorilies  of  the  Universi- 
ty arc  already  engaged  on  this  prelimin- 
ary step  and  that  a  plan  is  now  being 
made  by  Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Lowell. 
The  eomidllee  bdieves  that  when  this 
plan  has  been  made,  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  small  group  of  officers  and 
graduates  of  the  University,  having  spe- 
cial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  for  connd> 
e  rat  ion  and  for  possible  suggestions.  Tbey 
should  consider  questions  of  topography, 
finaiKf*.  the  pr««M*nt  and  future  require- 
ments uf  the  University,  architectural 
effect.  Harvard  tradition,  etc. 

This  initial  plan,  to  developed,  should 
then  be  submitted  to  a  group  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  country,  architects  and 
landscape  architects,  including  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Harvard  Departments  of  Ar> 
chitecture  and  Landscape  Architecture,  as- 
sembled to  consider  the  plan,  to  confer 
with  President  Lowell,  Messrs.  Coolidge 
and  Guy  Lowell,  and  the  joint  conuniHae 
of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Over- 
seers, and  to  submit  their  rritirisms  and 
supprstions,  in  order  that  the  best  possi- 
ble plan  may  be  adopted  for  the  growth 
of  Harvard  during  Ae  next  century. 

The  committee  suggests  tluit  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  general  plan,  the  fol- 
lowing  steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  The  probable  area  in  Cambridge 
which  Harvard  University  will  need  dur* 
ing  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
should  be  laid  out. 

2.  The  buildings  required  today  and 
those  which  will  probably  be  needed  dur- 
ing this  period,  giving  careful  considera- 
tion to  their  size  and  purpose,  and  includ- 
ing the  War  Memorial,  should  be  deter- 
mined. 

3.  The  location  and  grouping  of  sudi 

buildings  on  the  basis  of  convenience  and 
general  effect  should  be  determined. 

4.  A  landscape  study  should  be  made 
of  the  area  now  occupied  hf  the  Univer- 
sity and  that  to  be  neeided  during  the  next 
fifty  years,  with  tlie  view  of  securing  unity 


by  planting;  the  closing  of  certain  streets 
to  vehicle  traffic  (for  example,  making  a 
broad,  tree-lined  walk  from  Masiadin- 
setts  Avenue  to  the  Freshman  Dormitories 
by  diverting  vehicles  to  other  streets) ; 
putting  into  the  tunnel  the  surface  tracks 
in  Harvard  Square  and  the  quieting  of  the 
open  area;  and  the  cutting  of  new  streets 
where  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  growth  of  Harvard  during  the  last 
fifty  years  or  more  has  been  too  haphaz- 
ard and  inharmonious.  It  is  surprising 
that  no  definite  plan  of  development 
should  have  been  adopted  long  ago. 
Doubtless  the  suggestion  has  frequently 
been  made.  In  1905  Messrs.  Daniel  H. 
Bumbam,  AM.  MS,  and  Frank  Millet,  *<S9, 
acting  for  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  and 
Architecture,  of  which  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  was  chairman,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  made  a  report 
to  the  Board  containing  a  strong  plea  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.  In  this 
report  they  said  (inter  alia)  : 

'Tifty  years  ago  Harvard  College  pos- 
sessed buildmgs  of  simple  construction 
and  unpretentious  character,  built  of  simi- 
lar material,  of  the  same  style  and  color, 
and  so  located  with  reference  to  one  an- 
other as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
well-ordered  group.  Hanrard  College 
now  possesses  many  buildings  of  expen- 
sive construction,  but  of  unrelated  archi- 
tecture, and  so  located  with  reference  to 
one  another  at  to  give  an  impression  of 
incongruity.  Lack  of  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment, coupled  with  absence  of  uniform 
style.  r«»lor,  and  scale,  has  produced  this 
condition.  Each  of  the  buildings  erected 
in  recent  years  has  seemed  to  assert  itself 
and  clash  with  its  neighbor,  so  that  in 
spite  of  the  architectural  excellence  of  cer- 
tain of  them  individually  considered  the 
total  effect  is  disorderly." 

•  •  •  • 

*That  the  condition  outlined  above  has 
arisen  in  spite  of  the  employment  by  the 
University  of  able  and  experienced  archi- 
tects is  proof  enough  that  no  good  results 
can  be  achieved  through  building  opera- 
tions uncontrolled  by  a  general  plan. 
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Beautiful  buildings,  if  nnhamumioiift,  will 
never  constitute  a  beautiful  group;  and 
no  hpauty  of  general  effect  will  result 
from  the  rasual  work  of  architects  separ- 
ately employed  in  the  design  of  buildings 
bearing  no  fixed  relation  to  one  another 
in  a  genera]  scheme.  Even  a  well-meant 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  thoughtful  archi- 
tect to  follow  a  plan  of  his  own  designing 
for  a  part  of  the  general  scheme,  will  fail 
through  the  emf^oTinent  of  his  suocei- 
■or.** 

•         •         •  • 

**Tlie  undersigned,  therefore,  believing 
that  improvement  does  not  oooM  excqA  as 
the  result  of  a  design  worked  out  logically 

in  obedience  to  an  initial  governing  plan, 
have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  such  a 
plan  be  made  and  adopted  by  the  Univer- 
sity.** 

This  is  precisely  the  recommendation 
which  your  committee  now  desires  to  re* 

peat. 

No  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  as 
the  result  of  this  report,  and  some  of  the 
boildingis  constructed  since  1905,  notably 
the  Widener  Library  and  Langdell  Hall, 
have  only  increased  the  chaos. 

The  prospect  of  a  War  Memorial  again 
brings  this  need  of  a  definite,  though  flezi< 
ble,  plan  to  the  fore.  Once  such  a  plan  has 
been  adopted,  it  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to  and  no  building  should  be  per- 
mitted which  does  not  conform  to  the  plan 
and  which  is  not  first  approved  by  a  stand- 
ing advisorv  committee  of  ezpots. 
Princeton  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  beauty  and  consistency,  by  a 
strict  observance  of  such  a  procedure. 
Harvard,  vritii  its  traditions  and  aspira* 
tions.  can  certainly  do  no  less. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  War 
Memorial  itself,  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered many  suggestions,  some  of  them 
the  following : 

1.  A  new  chapel; 

2.  A  quadrangle  of  dormitories  with  a 
memorial  tower,  to  be  erected  near  the 
Freshman  Dormitories; 

3.  An  auditorium  or  hall  in  which  to 
hold  Commencement  exercises  and  meet* 


ings  and  concerts  during  the  college  year; 

4.    A  monument  or  shaft: 

^.  A  carillon  tower,  with  bells  import- 
ed from  Belgium  or  England: 

6.  A  tower  or  a  monument  with  a  light 
at  the  top  to  bum  at  night; 

7.  Memorial  scholarships,  such  as  the 
Kluxics  Scholarships  at  Oxford. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  tliat  as 
yet  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  definite 
recommendation.  On  one  p<»nt,  however, 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  are  clear  and  unanimous,  that 
is,  that  the  Memorial  should  not  be  of  a 
primarily  utilitarian  nature.  The  Uni- 
veraity  has  many  pressing  needs  for  build- 
ings, but  these  needs  must  be  met  in  other 
ways.  It  would  shmk  the  sensibilitie*.  of 
all  who  take  pride  in  the  splendid  record 
of  Harvard's  more  than  eleven  thousand 
aottS  who  served  actively  in  the  World 
War  and  in  the  unselfish  sacrifice  of  the 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  who  gave 
their  lives  to  save  humanity,  to  feel  that 
tills  service  and  sacrifice  could  be  used  as 
a  means  to  meet  a  merely  practical  need. 
The  Memorial  must  be  priinarilv  what 
the  name  means.  It  should  be  expri^^ive 
of  the  high,  unselfish  spirit  of  the  Har- 
vard men  who  as  crusaders  went  forth  to 
avenge  wrong  and  to  save  the  world  fron 
slavery,  a  shrine  of  deep,  spiritual  sig- 
nificance to  commemorate  the  ideal i>m 
and  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  cause. 

If  this  view  is  to  prevail,  then  the  Mem- 
orial should  not  be  in  the  form  of  an 
auditorium,  or  hall,  or  dormitories,  or 
dmilar  buildings.  Of  tiie  suggeatioBt 
which  it  has  considered,  the  cooimitlee 
feels  that  a  chapel,  a  carillon  tower,  or  a 
monument,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  of 
all^Lliree  of  these,  would  must  nearly  me«C 
this  ideal.  Hiere  are  many  points  to  con- 
sider with  reference  to  each  of  tiieae  sug- 
gestions. 

A  beautiful  chapel,  perhap.*  with  a 
carillon  or  bell  tower,  would  best  express 
these  views.  It  would  be  a  standing  moii- 
ument  of  the  spiritual  and  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  highest  ideals.  There  ia,  how- 
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ever,  already  Appletun  Ciiapel,  perhaps 
not  an  inspiring  building  architecturally 
from  the  present  day  point  of  view,  but 
•jiven  by  a  dinoted  Harvard  family;  and 
it  might  be  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  discard  it,  at  least  unless  its 
memory  could  be  perpetuated  in  some 
way  in  the  new  chapel. 

A  carillon  tower,  built  perhaps  in  tlie 
general  form  of  one  of  those  destroyed 
by  die  Germans,  such  as  the  Cloth  Hall 
at  Ypres  or  the  tower  at  Arras,  would  luring 
to  Harvard  some  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Belgium  and  France  and  remind  future 
generations  of  where  and  for  what  the 
War  was  foqght.  It  should  have  a  full 
and  fine  set  of  imported  carillons  Tidiich 
could  be  rung  on  appropriate  occasions, 
and  a  memorial  room  on  the  first  floor 
where  the  individual  tablets  to  coiomemo- 
rate  the  dead  would  be  placed,  as  well  as 
some  symoblic  sculpture. 

A  monument  or  shaft  could  be  beauti- 
ful and  dignihed  and,  costing  less,  could 
probably  be  sooner  erected. 

The  question  of  cost  in  these  days,  just 
after  the  Endovnnent  Fund,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  neglected.  It  should  not.  how- 
ever, be  too  seriously  considered,  for 
while  we  all  want  the  memorial  as  soon 
as  possible,  it  need  nut  be  erected  at  onoe, 
»o  lon>r  as  its  form  is  determined  at  not 
too  distant  a  date. 

As  for  the  site  of  the  Memorial,  once  its 
character  has  been  determined,  that  is  one 
of  the  problems  which  the  experts  and  the 
University  authorities  must  determine.  It 
might  be  placed  in  or  near  the  Yard,  or 
on  the  land  owned  by  the  University  near 
the  river,  or,  if  a  monument,  on  Soldiers 
Field,  already  consecrated  to  certain  Har- 
vard men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
conunittee  luis  considered  many  sugges- 
tions as  to  site,  but  feels  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  express  any  more  definite 
views  until  the  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  University  has  further  matured. 

The  suggestion  of  memorial  scholar- 
ships  for  students  from  other  countries, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Rhodes  Scholar* 
ships  at  Oxford,  opens  many  interesting 


possibilities.  It  is  baaed  upon  the 
thought  that  a  manorial  in  stone  or  in 
any  other  tangible  form  would  not  «don€ 
express  the  ideals  for  which  these  men 
(lied,  nor  would  it  be  a  step  to  prevent 
tiieir  sacrifices  having  been,  at  least  part- 
ly,  in  vain,  nor  save  others  from  making 
similar  sacrifices  in  the  future.  Inter* 
national  misinformation  and  lack  of  any 
information  result  in  those  basic  misun- 
derstandings which  produce  war.  If  wars 
can  be  made  less  frequent  or  prevented 
by  means  of  better  international  educa- 
tion and  information,  the  gift  of  these 
lives  will  not  have  been  made  only  to 
meet  a  great  crisb  of  a  particular  time, 
but  will  be  valuable  for  all  time.  The 
foundation  of  such  scholarships  would 
aim,  by  brinuing  to  Harvard  young  men 
not  only  from  the  Allied  but  also  from 
former  enemy  nations,  to  plant  in  them 
the  seeds  of  better  international  under- 
standing through  education.  The  subse- 
quent return  of  such  men  to  their  home 
countries  could  not  fail  to  carry  with  it  a 
great  contribution  to  the  formation  of 
right  public  opinion. 

One  similar  scholarship  has  ret:"ently 
been  established  by  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  City  in  memory  of  Joseph 
Hodges  Choate,  '52,  open  to  students  of 
the  I  niversity  of  Cambridge.  Tlie  com- 
mittee hopes  that  such  scholarships  in 
memory  of  Harvard's  sacrifices  in  the 
War  will  come,  and  in  large  number, 
though  perhaps  of  necessity  by  gradual 
growth.  But  the  committee  feels  that 
scholarshijM  alone  cannot  fully  meet  the 
conception  of  a  Memorial  and  that  the 
first  step  u  to  have  a  physical,  tangible 
reminder  of  the  World  War  and  of  the 
Harvard  men  who  served  in  it  and  fspjin- 
ally  of  those  who  did  not  return.  Such  a 
Memorial  may  well  be  supplemented  by 
scholarships. 

If  these  views  of  the  commiltee  prove 
acceptable  to  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs,  the  committee  respectfully  recom- 
mends that  at  the  24th  annual  meeting  in 
June,  1922,  the  foUonving  action  be  taken: 

1.   That  the  report  of  the  committee 
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be  accepted  and  filed  and  Aat  copies  of 
it  be  eent  to  President  Lowell,  and  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Corporation,  and  the  raemben 

of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  Associat- 
ed Harvard  Clubs  to  be  elected  at  diis 
meeting  be  requested  to  continue  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  War  Memorial,  authorized 
to  represent  the  Associate^  Harvard  Clubs 
in  ,  conferring  and  cooperating  with  the 
authorities  of  the  University  wilh  res- 
pect to  the  questions  of  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  University  and  of  the 
erection  of  a  splendid  memorial  to  the 
Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  World  War. 

WiiuAM  Mrrcntu.  Kumu^  76 

John  dv  Fais,  77 

Charles  Moore,  78 

Leonard  Wood,  M.D.  '9i 

Charlks  H.  Brknt.  S.T.D.  (Hon.)  13 

John  Sinckr  Sargent,  Art.  D.  (Hoa.)  16 

Albert  T.  Perkins,  VT 

Cf.orce  B.  de  CEXSnoRTP,  W 

Arthur  Woods,  '92 

JOBH  A.  GaBI»  '96 

John  Chamberlain  Waro.  *96 

AacHiBALo  C.  Thacher,  "97 

James  H.  Hyde,  "98 

Lancoon  p.  Mabvin,  *98,  Chairmm 

Benjamin  H.  DmucE,  "99 

George  G.  McMqrtry,  "99 

DwicHT  F.  Davis,  X» 

Fkumeutf  D.  Roossvbit,  W 

Robert  Gsamt,  Jr..  '06 

Francis  R.  ArruETON,  Ja^  "07 

Raymons  0.  Bbaorit,  V7 

Walter  Grant  Thom  as,  W 

Lawrkmcb  G.  White.  "Oe 

Anmni  G.  Cabub,  W 

Theodore  Rodskvu.t,  Jr.,  *Q9 

Hanforo  MacNider,  '11 

Memorial  to  1  heodore  Roosrvelt,"80 
At  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  held  on  June  10-11, 
1921,  the  following  resolve  was  adopted: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  AMOciated 
Harvard  Clubs  appoint  a  conuoittce  of  Uiree  with 
power  to  accept  a  location  4or  llie  MsBMrial  to 
Th(>o<K)r<-  Kooieveli,  "SO,  to  be  provided  by  the 

Cori>orali(«n. 

The  rre^iiient,  Mr.  Grossman,  appointed 
the  following:  C.  G.  Washburn,  'SO;  Wil- 
liam Roscoe  Thayer,  "81;  Owen  Wister, 
'82.    The  committee  has  performed  the 


duty  aaslgned  to  it  and  begs  leave  to  report 
that  the  location  accepted,  to  be  provided 

hy  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University, 
is  on  Quincy  Street,  just  north  of  the  Har- 
vard Union,  and  inunediately  west  of 
Warren  Home, 

C.  G.  Washbubn,  '80,  Chmmm. 

William  Roscoe  Thates,  ^1. 

Owen  Wister.  '82. 

Vote  of  the  Corporation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  snd  Fellow*  of 
flairard  College  in  Botlen,  Aprfl  IQ,  1922,  it 

was 

Voted  to  aasign  as  the  site  for  febe  proposed 
Roosevelt  Meawrial  the  lot  of  Iaa4  now  owned 

by  thr  t'nivrrsity  on  Quincy  Street  and  orri)p!<'<J 
hj  the  Irause  of  Professor  Hocking  provided 
that  the  memorial  Imildiaf  is  eroded  within  a 
reasonable  time. 
A  tme  copy  of  record. 

Attfst: 

F.  W.  UimNEwnx. 

Secretary. 

Committee  on  Histor>' 

During  the  past  year,  the  Committee  on 
History  has  carried  forward  ita  work  ao> 

cording  to  the  plans  vdlidl  had  previously 
l)een  adopted;  and  one  new  step,  which 
ought  in  time  prove  to  be  of  considerable 
value,  has  been  taken;  namely,  the  Class 
Historians  and  the  Class  Secretaries  have 
been  invited  to  become  members  of  local 
History  Committees  of  the  constituent 
clubs,  so  that  the  manuscripts  and  papers 
in  the  poweasiwi  of  eminent  Harvard  men 
may  not  lie  neglected  in  cases  of  death. 
This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
History  is  as  much  an  efTort  to  co6f>eratc 
with  the  Historians  and  Secretaries  of  the 
various  classes  as  it  is  to  get  them  to  coop* 
erate  with  the  committee;  for  die  end  in 
view  is  properly  of  as  much  concern  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other;  and  the  collection  of 
sources  for  biographies  and  monorials 
otight  thereby  to  be  greatly  enriched.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  working  policies 
of  the  Committee  on  History  ha%e  passed 
through  a  stage  of  de&nition  which  will 
permit  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  much 
less  waste  of  energy  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past;  and  it  is  well  that  such  definitioD  has 
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come  during  the  recent  perio<l  of  general 
business  depression.  The  Chairman  is, 
therefore,  glad  to  be  able  to  auHNHioe  that 
the  Associated  Harvard  Cluba  Committee 

on  History  is  in  a  better  position  than  it 
has  ever  been  to  render  service. 

As  in  the  past  the  collections  acquired 
through  the  efforta  of  the  coBamittee  and 
its  ron!>tiluent  local  Committeea  on  History 
will  l>e  described  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Harvard  Auimni  Bulletin. 

T.  P.  Martin,  Grad.'14-17,  Chairman. 

Relations  with  Secondary  Schools 

This  committee  was  composed  of  the 
following  members  t  N.  H.  Batcbelder,  VI, 

Headmaster,  Loom  is  Institute,  Windsor, 
Conn.;  John  DcQ.  Briggs,  '06,  Headmas- 
ter, St.  Paul  Academy,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Grover  C.  Good,  '09,  Vice-President,  Globe 
Knitting  Worfce^  Grand  Rapida,  Mieb.; 
Sidney  A.  Gunn,  '04,  Curator  and  Profes- 
sor  of  English,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  Md.;  and  the  Chairman. 
The  efforts  of  fhe  eoimnitlee  have  been  di« 
reeled  ehiefly  to  acquainting  principals, 
tearhers,  and  pupils  in  public  high  schools 
and  in  secondary  sr  hools  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  Collie  to- 
gether with  opportunitiea  offered  to  boya  of 
limited  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tui- 
tion and  residence  through  Harvard  Club 
scholarships  and  through  opportunities 
for  employment  obtained  either  directly 
or  by  the  aid  of  die  Hanrard  Employment 
Office.  What  your  committee  has  been 
trying  to  do,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
understood  to  be  in  the  way  of  advertising 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  College  en> 
rollment;  for  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
an  increase  of  numbers  is  Hrsircd.  since 
that  for  whic  h  the  student  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege paid  $250  last  year  cost  the  Corpora- 
tion between  1650  and  $660  to  supply. 
The  prime  object  to  be  obtained,  in  the 
committee's  judgment,  is  not  increase  in 
numbers  but  increase  of  the  best  material 
drawn  from  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  country,  from  remote  districts  as  well 
as  from  the  himie  field,  to  the  end  that  by 


maintaining  its  ancient  tradition  of  train- 
ing boys  for  leadership  in  our  American 
Democracy  the  College  may  render  the 
best  aerviee  to  itato  and  nation  and  may 
reach  to  its  highest  office. 

The  aclivities  of  the  rommittee  during 
the  past  year  may  be  included  roughly 
under  the  foRowiog  heads: 

A.  The  award  «f  inisca  ia  sscendsry  schools 
Tor  excdknce  hi  sdialarahip  or  ia  atMottcs  or  in 

both. 

B.  loereasiag  the  nondier  of  Harfard  Oab 

scholarships  where  they  alrca<fy  osist  and  OStab* 
lishing  them  in  new  field*. 

C  Personal  Intenriews  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
ber* of  the  committee  in  their  several  localities 
with  principles  and  tescbert  of  secondary  achools 
sad  with  inipds  hi  thdr  respoetiw  eoawttBltlos 
who  expect  to  go  to  college,  this  last  activity  be- 
ing supplemented  by  journeys  made  at  different 
times  to  a  large  number  of  cities  throughout  the 
Middle  West,  South,  and  Southwest,  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  by  the  Chairman  of  your  com- 
asitiee  to  eoRy  out  as  best  he  eonid  the  sane 
purpose. 

The  first  of  thes**  activities  has  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  an  annual  award  of 
a  priae  book  to  that  member  in  the  adiool, 
usually  in  the  graduating  claaa  or  in  the 
junior  class,  whom  the  headmaster  of  the 
school  shall  appoint  as  on  the  whole  most 
deserving  of  such  an  award  not  only  for 
excellence  in  sdiolarship  but  for  qnalitiea 
of  leadership,  for  high  standarda  of  duty 
and  of  honor,  for  courage  and  skill  in  ath- 
letic contests,  and  for  such  general  all- 
rotmd  ability  as  may  win  the  approval  of 
hia  masters  and  the  general  re|^ud  of  his 
comrades.  The  New  England  Federation 
of  Harvard  Clubs  has  recently  increased 
its  scholarship,  which  is  awarded  annually 
to  a  boy  prepared  at  a  New  England 
school,  from  $250  to  $500.  Thb  makes 
that  scholarship  a  rich  prize  indeed.  In 
addition,  the  New  England  Federation 
gave  twenty-seven  book  prizes  in  as  many 
different  schools  last  year.  This  prise  was 
awarded  to  a  boy  in  the  junior  class  and 
consisted  of  a  work  dealing  with  Harvard 
life  or  written  by  a  Harvard  man,  the  vol- 
ume bound  in  crimson  morocco,  bearing 
on  its  eover  the  Latin  motto.  Pro  instgiU 
in  studiis  detigentia  et  in  rebus  tn'riafe,  to* 
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gether  with  the  seal  of  the  Univeraty  in 
gold.  The  prime  mover  in  exteDding  diis 

activity  of  the  New  England  Federation 
was  the  President  of  that  organization, 
Mr.  N.  H.  Batchelder,  who  suggests  that  a 
priie  of  a  single  volume,  ra^er  tfian  a 
work  consisting  of  two  or  more,  is  proba- 
bly  the  ideal  form  of  such  a  gift  and  that 
a  biopraphy  of  one  Harvard  man  by  an- 
other, such  as  Thayer's  "Life  of  Roose- 
velt,** or  die  **Aiitobiography  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,"  or  Professor  Bliss  Pwry's 
"Life  of  Higginson."  might  well  be  chosen. 
If  a  single-volume  prize  is  awarded,  the 
Federatton  in  the  ennrait  year  might  be 
able  pohapa  to  award  forty>five  or  fifty 
prizes  instead  of  twenty-seven.  Correspon- 
dencf*  has  reached  the  committee  from 
many  points  in  the  country,  asking  for  de- 
tails of  these  price  book  awards,  to  die  end 
that  the  same  plan  may  he  carried  out  in 
other  districts.  It  seems  that  not  only  effic- 
iency but  economy  can  l>e  promoted  by  of- 
fering the  same  book  in  the  same  year  by 
all  Ais  affiliated  dubs,  so  that  diey  may  be 
bound  and  alamped  with  the  Ifoiveiaity 
seal  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  question 
asked  as  to  where  tiie  boy  who  receives  this 
prize  may  be  expecting  to  go  to  collie, 
nor  indeed  whetlier  he  is  intending  to  go  at 
all.  The  award  of  the  prize  is  evidence  of 
the  interest  of  the  lo<^'al  Harvard  organiza- 
tion in  the  secondary  schools  of  its  district 
and  of  a  desire  to  promote  high  standards 
of  school-boy  leadership  and  honor.  In 
many  urban  centres,  it  has  become  the  cus- 
tom also  to  offer  a  prize  in  the  form  either 
of  a  cup  or  of  some  other  suitable  trophy  to 
be  awarded  to  the  winner  in  athletic  con< 
tests  among  the  various  high  schools  of  the 
citv.  This  trophy,  suitably  inscribed,  re- 
mains in  the  custody  of  the  winning  school 
for  me  year  and  becomes  the  permanent 
property  of  that  school  which  shall  have 
won  it  n  «:p(^  ifK^l  niinilicr  of  times.  The 
presentation  of  thi.'^  tmphv  to  the  winning 
school  is  usually  made  by  some  well 
known  member  of  the  local  Harvard  Club, 
and  the  occasion  is  made  to  be  one  of 
some  formalitv.  This  activity  of  the  local 
club  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 


that  Harvard  men  generally  place  ath- 
letic prowess  above  exoellenoe  hi  adiolar* 
ship,  but  anch  an  award  has  been  made 

because  it  is  believed  that  games  of 
strength  and  skill  do  play  a  large  part  in 
the  education  of  youth  and  that  naoy  of 
the  higher  qualities,  both  educational  and 
spiritual,  are  fostered  thereby. 

The  number  of  scholarships  awarded 
by  Harvard  Clubs  to  deserving  candidates 
in  secondary  schools  in  their  respective 
districts  has  not  been  increased  to  any 
large  extent,  probably  on  account  of  the 
general  business  depression  of  the  last 
year.  Most  clubs  have  altered  somewhat 
the  method  of  awarding  these  distinctions 
in  recent  years.  Previously  it  was  a  com- 
mon custom  to  summon  the  candidates  at 
a  given  time,  make  all  possible  inquiries 
as  to  their  qualifications  from  principals, 
teachers,  and  others,  as  to  their  scholar* 
ship,  c.iparitv  for  leadership,  and  prom- 
ise of  future  usefulness,  and  then  to  make 
the  appointment  to  the  scholarship  in 
many  cases  bcf  mre  the  candidate  bad 
passed  his  admission  examinations.  Dis- 
tinct embarrassment  both  to  candidate 
and  to  club  sometimes  resulted  from  this 
practice  in  case  the  boy  failed  of  adinis> 
sion  to  College.  From  this  experience,  it 
has  come  about  that  most  clubs  make  no 
appointment  whatever  to  their  ■scholar- 
ships until  after  the  results  of  the  admis- 
sion examinations  are  known.  If  the  can> 
didate  affirms  that  he  will  be  unable  lo 
come  to  College  unless  he  can  l>e  assured 
of  appointment  to  the  scholarship,  and 
that  he  must  needs  have  this  assurance  be- 
fore taking  the  examinations,  k  seems  to 
ymir  committee  that  the  local  club  might 
properly  make  a  small  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  a  candidate 
to  pay  the  fee  for  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and 
await  the  results  of  the  examination  before 
making  the  award  of  the  scholarship.  1  he 
fee  for  each  candidate  at  the  examinations 
of  the  Board  is  now  nine  dollars.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  Har* 
vard  Club  scholarship  in  anv  localitv  is  a 
Stimulus  and  an  encouragement  to  many 
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an  earnest,  ambitious  hoy  who  otherwise 
might  not  he  ahle  to  come  to  Harvard  at 
all.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  acholanhips  may  be  increMed 
and  that  new  scholarships  VBMJ  be  estab- 
lished in  localities  where  none  exist  at 
present. 

At  various  times  through  the  year,  the 
Chairman  of  your  committee  has  visited 

the  larger  centers  of  population  through 
the  West  and  Southwest  and  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing principals,  teachers,  and  students  in 
the  public  high  schools,  private  prepare- 
torv  and  seeondary  schools,  and  speaking 
both  in  personal  interview  and  in  school 
assemblies  about  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Harvard  and  the  various 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  them  in 
recent  years.  He  has  also  had  oceasion  to 
speak  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
choice  of  studies  in  the  freshman  year  and 
the  manner  of  life  with  opportunities  for 
acquaintance  in  the  Freshman  Dormitories 
and  with  the  rommunitv  of  spirit  and  the 
democratic  frateruity  that  prevail  there. 
In  the  course  of  these  visits,  the  Chairman 
of  your  committee  has  found  many  false 
impressions  to  correct,  many  points  at 
which  Harvard  has  been  misrepresented 
or  was  misunderstood,  and  has  found 
many  cases  in  which  principals  or  teach- 
ers have  been  unwittingly  circulatii^  mis- 
information and  have  been  entertaining 
wholly  false  notions  of  what  Harvard  is 
and  what  it  is  not.  Both  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  meetings  of  Harvard  Clubs,  the 
Chairman  has  been  everywhere  received 
with  an  eager  and  welcoming  hospitality 
for  which  he  is  deeply  grateful  indeed.  It 
is  proposed  that  members  of  local  Har- 
vard Clubs — ^particularly  in  districts  re> 
mote  from  Cambridge— nsach  year  in  Oi> 
toher.  or  at  some  other  convenient  time 
in  tiie  early  part  of  the  academic  year, 
should  speak  in  the  school  assemblies  of 
their  respective  secondary  schools,  bodi 
public  high  schools  and  private  schools, 
of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard, in  order  that  they  may  interest  ear- 
nest and  ambitious  boys  in  the  idea  of 


coming  to  Harvard  or  to  an  Eastern  col- 
lege. Addresses  of  this  sort  hv  local  men 
well  known  in  their  communities  necessar- 
ily will  command  far  closer  attention  and 
carry  much  greater  weight  tiian  anything 
that  can  be  said  by  a  stranger  from  Cam- 
bridge, unknown  to  them  or  to  their  fam- 
ilies, appearing,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
in  the  somendiat  unfavorable  light  of  an 
advertising  agent.  A  movement  of  this 
sort  has  been  carried  on  cflFectively  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Michigan, 
where  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt,  Jr.,  '03,  and  Mr. 
Crover  C.  Good.  '09,  have  been  partiou> 
larly  interested  in  promoting  it,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  extended.  It  is  the  practice 
also  of  some  clubs,  particularly  diose 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  cities  with- 
in convenient  distance  of  points  at  which 
Harvard  athletic  t»*ams  engage  in  contests, 
to  invite  boys  in  the  graduating  classes  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  neighborhood  to 
attend  such  contests  as  their  quests,  not  so 
much  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
desire  to  come  to  Harvard  as  to  put  before 
the  boys  ideals  of  clean  and  manly  ath- 
letic sport  as  it  prevails  in  our  East* 
em  colleges.  It  is  also  the  practice  of 
various  clubs  to  invite  the  masters  of  pre- 
paratory schools,  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  leading  teachers  to  the  club's 
dinner  that  free  interchange  of  opinion  as 
to  school  and  college  relations  may  take 
place  and  that  questions  may  he  asked  and 
answered  on  the  spot.  The  Chairman  in 
his  visits  to  seocmdary  schools,  particnUir- 
ly  in  districte  remote  from  New  England, 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  p}iotf)graphs  and  views 
of  the  Harvard  Yard  with  its  important 
buildings  and  of  other  points  of  interest 
aboat  ^  Univerdty.  Otiier  Eastern  col- 
leges seemed  to  he  represented  in  this 
way  not  only  much  mure  abundantly  than 
Harvard  but  more  effectively  and  exten- 
sively. Could  not  the  local  club  see  to  it 
that  good  photographs — of  our  dignified 
and  beautiful  buildings,  of  the  Freshman 
Dormitories,  of  the  Stadium,  of  the  boat- 
houses,  of  the  playing  fields,  of  our  mu- 
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setuns.  or  of  the  Libraiy — should  be 

placed  on  the  walls  of  the  serondwry 
schools  in  their  district?,  that  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  should  find  a  place  be- 
side similar  publications  of  Yale  and 
IVinoeton  on  the  reading-room  tables  of 
the  University  Club  in  their  respective 
cities,  and  that  the  same  puhliration  mifrht 
be  sent  to  the  reading  room  of  the  local 
high  school?  These  small  attentions  are 
inexpensive  but  are  much  appreciated  by 
principals  and  teachers  in  high  schools  and 
academies  and  will  serve  to  answer  many 
questions,  as  well  as  to  refute  in  some 
quarters  perhaps  the  charge  so  commonly 
made  of  the  Coll^e*a  indifference  towards 
the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to 
express  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
cooperation  of  many  indiridnals  and  Har' 
vard  Clubs  throughout  the  country  in 
striving  to  promote  a  closer  articulation 
between  scho^  and  collf^e. 

Hurar  PKimypAcna,  ^9$, 
N.  H.  Batchelder,  '01, 

SlONCY  A.  GUNN,  '04, 

Jom  DeQ.  Bancsi  Xlfi, 
Caovn  C  Goon»  109. 

Comniittee  on  Schools 

I  submit  the  following  report  for  the 

Committee  on  Schools: 

Having  been  re-appointed  as  Chairman 
of  tliis  conmiittee  in  November,  1921,  I 
wrote  Messrs.  Henry  W.  Holmes,  1)3,  Dean 
of  the  Har\'ard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Henry  Pennypacker,  '88, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
and  Vice^airman  of  die  Committee  on 
Schools,  for  suggestions  for  the  work  of 
the  Schools  Committee.  Dean  HoImes*s 
repiv  contained  many  valuable  leads.  He 
said : 

I  lielicve  the  best  'way  to  go  at  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  to  formalate  in  coafnraoee  with  or  by  cor- 

fpsporiflfnrp  with  a  (rood  many  p^oplf  n  list  of 
such  jobs  as  Harvard  Club  Schools  Committees 
esa  do;  thea  to  narrow  that  list;  then 
to  send  it  out  tn  thr  Presidents  of  Har- 
vard QtllM  that  have  no  Schools  Commit- 
Ises  or  to  tho  Chalrnu  n  of  Schools  Committees 
where  there  aie  such.  Widi  the  list  should  go 


the  leqaest  thst  reply  be  node  hf  a  dciatlte  dsic; 

indicating  choice  of  the  undertaking  the  Schools 
Committee  of  each  club  will  attempt.  Committee* 
should  be  free,  of  coorec;  to  fomulate  job*  for 
themselves  different  from  those  on  the  list,  but 
every  Committee  should  be  asked  to  undertake 
a  aiiediie  piece  of  work 

The  **joba**  he  pat  forward  for  the 

Schools  Committee  to  do  are: 

1.  Studies  for  the  general  information 
of  the  public,  as,  for  example, 

(a)  A  study  of  the  nnmber  of  boys 
(and  possibly  of  girls  also)  who  go  to 
college  from  the  territory  of  the  club: 

(b)  A  study  of  the  expense  involved  in 
going  to  college  and  the  aid  available 
through  adiolarabips  and  otherwiae; 

(c)  A  study  of  the  opportunities  of. 
fered  within  the  territory  of  the  club  for 
special  training  leading  to  a  selected  list  of 
occnpationa. 

2.  Inquiries  concerning  apecwi  phases 
of  education  within  the  territory  of  the 
club,  to  be  reported  either  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  or  for  tiie  special  in- 
formation of  the  Univeraity  and  the  Aaso- 
ciated  Harvard  Cluba,  as,  for  example: 

(a)  An  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of 
Harvard  men  teaching  within  the  territory 
of  the  Club;  their  positions  and  their 
salariea; 

(b)  An  inquiry  as  to  the  professional 

preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  rollefre- 
preparatory  schools  in  the  territory  of  the 
club; 

3.  Participation  in  special  educational 

efforts  or  movements  within  the  territory 
of  the  dub;  as,  for  example. 

(a)  To  reduce  the  size  of  school  boards 
and  to  take  dieir  elecli<m  out  of  politica; 

(b)  Increases  of  teadiera*  salaries; 

(c)  Building  programs; 

(d)  Improvement  in  certain  types  or 
phases  of  instruction  or  the  instruction  in 
certain  snbjeels. 

4.  The  presentation  to  the  schools  of  the 
district  of  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  in 
the  field  of  instruction  or  by  the  writing  of 
essays. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  reported  the  reaalts  of 

the  letter,  referring  to  the  previous  ques- 
tioimaire  and  to  the  Federal  Education 
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Bill,  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the  chair- 
man and  ▼keHduumHUi,  throned  Mr.  Pen* 

nypacker^s  office,  to  all  the  constituent 
clubs  before  the  last  annual  meetinfr  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  His  report  was 
tihat  the  answers  had  been  very  few,  very 
general,  and  of  practically  no  value. 

The  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  used  bis  good  offices  to  cause  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
Committee  on  Relation  of  Secondary 
Sdiools  to  the  University,  appointed  by 
him  and  beaded  by  Mr.  Pennypacker,  as 
chairman,  to  be  made  chairmen  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Schools  Committees  of  the  con- 
•tituent  clube  where  they  reside,  so  as  to 
bring  about  cooperation  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Relation  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  the  Schools  Committee.  Little  suc- 
cess, however,  seems  to  have  followed  this 
effort. 

T}ie  Secretary  of  the  Ataociated  Harvard 
Clubs  also  requested  the  constituent  clubs 
to  appoint  Schools  Committees  and  to  an- 
svrer  the  questionnaire  which  had  been 
sent  oat  or  to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  the 
few  cases  where  it  bad  been  answered. 
On  checking  up  and  reporting  to  the  un- 
dersigned, however,  it  developed  that  not 
eaceeding  fifteen  clubs  had  appointed  such 
committees.  Practically  no  intereat  waa 
shown  by  the  clubs  which  bad  appointed 
Schools  Committees.  Not  exceeding  half 
a  dozen  wrote  to  the  undersigned  regard- 
ing the  work  to  be  done,  and  none  wrote 
furdwr  after  being  informed  wliat  work 

was  in  contemplation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  most  persistent  mis- 
understanding of  the  functions  of  the 
Schoola  Committee,  notwidwtanding  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
CIulis.  which  was  adoptetl  at  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  and  by  which  there  was  transferred 
to   the  Scholarship  Committee,  [Article 
VII,  sec  6  (c)  ]  the  woilc  of  familiariang 
localities  with  information  as  to  scholar- 
ships and  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  Harvard  Collie.   It  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  make  clear  that  the  Schools  Com* 
mittee  is  coBcemed  only  with  die  advane* 
in^  ol  the  came  of  general  education  and 


not  with  particular  work  in  the  special  in> 
tereat  of  Harvard. 

With  practically  no  Schools  Committeea 
formed,  and  with  verv  little  interest  dis- 
played by  those  that  were  formed,  it  scarce- 
ly seemed  worth  while  to  send  out  gener* 
ally  die  auggeatimia  of  Dean  Holmes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Mr.  R.  B. 
Irwin.  A.M.  '07.  Supervisor  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Qevdand  and  (Sndnnati,  Aat  dw 
pamphlet  on  sight-saving  classes,  written 
by  him  and  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Schools  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  as  Bulletin  No.  VII,  in  No- 
vember, 192D,  baa  been  of  great  value  in 
establishing  sight-saving  classes  through* 
out  the  United  States,  in  cities  such  as  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Day- 
ton, and  in  standardizing  the  require- 
ments for  aigfat-aaving  claasea  in  citiea 
where  previously  ettabliahed,  aa,  for  ex< 
ample,  in  Detroit. 

After  three  years  of  experience  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  it  appears  to  the 
undersigned  that  thia  is  woiIe  wliidi  dm 
constituent  clubs  are  not  willing  to  under- 
take and,  unless  there  is  a  general  change 
of  mind  and  pledge  by  the  constituent 
clubs  to  intereat  themselves  seriously,  the 
Sdioob  Committee  should  be  aboliahed. 

MinmAT  Sbasomcood,  MXI, 
CAmrmon. 

Relation8  of  Students  and  Alumni 
of  Graduate  Schools  to 
the  University 

This  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
oonrider  the  general  aubject  of  die  "Rela- 
tions to  the  University  of  Students  and 
Alumni  of  Graduate  Schools."  especially 
such  students  and  alumni  as  are  not  also 
graduates  of  Harvard  College.  The  sub- 
ject ia  admittedly  of  dw  greateat  import- 
ance to  the  future  wdfare  of  the  Uidver- 
sity.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  many  as- 
pects, and  so  far  as  the  situation  needs  cor- 
rection, no  single  remedy  is  suflBcient,  and 
any  remedy  is  difficult  ik  application. 

We  believe  die  best  service  which  this 
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committee  caii  render  it  to  state  Ae  ntoa- 

tion  existing  today  as  we  see  it.  If  the  prob> 
lem  were  fully  realized  much  would  be  ac- 
complished towards  its  solution.  We  shall 
also  suggest  the  reasons  for  the  present  sit- 
uation, and  some  tentative  remedies. 

'  The  Problem. 

It  appears  unquestionably  true  that  some 
id  the  students  in  our  Graduate  Schools 
and  the  alumni  of  such  schools  who  have 
graduated  from  colleges  other  than  Har- 
vard, feel  unfriendly  towards  Harvard,  or 
at  least  to  the  Harvard  of  their  conception, 
wliich  is  apt  to  include  only  the  undeiqgrad' 
oate  hody  and  the  alumni  of  the  College. 
The  greater  number  of  Harvard  College 
men,  including  many  who  have  attended 
our  Graduate  Sdbools,  have  been  uneon- 
scious  that  this  feeling  has  eadsted.  It  has, 
however,  been  brought  to  more  or  less  gen- 
eral attf-ntioii  tliis  hist  year  bv  the  report 
tliat  a  body  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
Schools  attended  football  games  to  cheer 
for  Harvard's  opponent,  regardless  of  who 
the  opponent  might  be. 

And  not  only  do  there  appear  to  be  some 
Students  who  are  unfriendly  to  Harvard 
College  but  there  is  a  far  larger  group  who 
do  not  have  the  keen  interest  in  and  affec- 
tion for  the  University  which  we  would 
wish  them  to  liave,  and  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  them  to  have^ 

The  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind  be- 
tween the  attituHi-  <»f  the  {graduate  students 
to  the  University  cunsidcrcd  as  a  whole, 
and  the  attitude  of  tliose  students  toward 
the  particular  Graduate  School  in  which 
they  are  enrolled.  Most  of  the  students  in 
our  Graduate  Schools  feel  and  express  the 
deepest  concern  for  the  Graduate  School 
they  attend. 

It  is  diificult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
this  feeling  of  indifference  or  antagonism, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  exists. 
All  of  our  Graduate  Schools  have  many 
students  and  alunmi  who  are  numbered 

amoncst  the  Univer-iity's  most  loyal 
friends.  The  feclint;  of  inflifTcrfnre  or  even 
unfriendline,"*?*  apparently  exists  only  to  a 
slight  extent  among  students  and  alumni  of 


the  Graduale  School  of  Arts  and  Seienoes. 
They,  as  students,  take  courses  with  the  im> 

derpraHiiates,  are  in  many  ways  in  intimate 
association  with  the  College,  and  take  more 
naturally  the  point  of  view  of  the  CoU^e 
Student  or  graduate.  It  appean  to  be 
more  prevalent  among  graduates  of  the 
New  Enfiland  collepes  who  come  to  Har- 
vard fresh  from  an  active  rivalry  with  Har- 
vard College,  than  it  is  among  graduates 
fr<mi  other  parts  of  die  country. 

Such  indifference  or  lack  of  loyalty  as 
exists  is  unfortunate  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
student  in  a  Graduate  School  vdio  shaies 
this  feeling  is  getting  from  his  life  at  Har- 
vard what  he  ran  and  should  get;  such 
feeling  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  work 
or  the  best  development  of  the  student  him- 
self. In  the  second  place,  our  graduate 
school  students  come  from  and  return  to 
all  parts  of  the  eountry:  if  they  are  not 
loyal  to  Harvard  University  its  reputation 
and  prestige  will  suffer.  Finally,  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  receive  fnnn  such  students 
the  interest  and  financial  support  which  it 
is  entitled  to  receive  and  must  receive  if  it 
is  to  do  its  best  work. 

Rmmiu  for  IIm  FmUdc. 

Owing  in  part  to  custom  and  in  part  to 
the  character  of  undergraduate  life  in 
America,  die  collie  whidi  die  student  at- 
tends  as  an  iindergraduaite  enlists  his  warm- 
est affection  and  sentiment.  It  would  not 
he  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  that 
graduates  of  other  colleges  who  enter  the 
Harvard  Graduate  Sdiools  should  abandon 
any  of  this  sentiment.  But  it  is  desirable 
that  these  men  should  not  only  acquire  a 
loyalty  for  the  .School  which  they  attend 
but  a  friendly  feeling  for  Harvard  Uni- 
vmity.  Such  an  attitude  4s  in  no  wise 
inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  their  o%m  col- 
lege any  more  than  loyalty  to  one's  prep- 
aratory school  or  class  in  college  is  incon- 
sistent with  loyalty  to  one's  college. 

Of  course  some  antagonism  and  indif- 
fcn  iicp  will  always  exist.  Some  college 
fzraduales  will  inevitably  regard  it  as  lack- 
ing in  loyalty  to  their  own  college  to  ex- 
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press  affection  for  another  university. 
Others  cone  as  graduate  students  to  Harw 
vard  prejudiced  against  the  College  by 
rivalry  in  under<^raduate  sports  between 
their  own  collie  and  Harvard. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  causes  of 
most  of  thb  anti^onisni  and  hidifferenoe 
can  be  eradicated  with  benefit  to  the  atu> 
dents  from  other  colleges  as  well  as  to 
Harvard. 

The  primary  causes  we  bdieve  to  be 
as  follows: 

(1.)  Failure  to  form  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  Harvard  University  as  distinguish- 
ed from  Harvard  College. 

(2.)  The  physical  sarroundings  in 
which  our  graduate  students  live,  which 
make  difficult  an  intimate  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  among  the  students  of  each 
School  of  the  Idnd  which  breeds  pleasant 
associations  and  sentiment,  and  acoom- 
p1ishc<i  the  best  educational  results. 

(3.)  Certain  customs  and  habits  which 
in  part  have  survived  from  tlie  time  when 
Harvard  was  a  College  and  not  a  Ihii' 
versity. 

A  Comel  ConesplioB  of  Hanratd. 

Today  Harvard  has  the  following  great 
graduate  departments: 

No.  of 
Stodentt 


Law  School.  999 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  ^^  icnct's,  S82 

Medksal  School,  472 
Craduatf  School  of  Buainew  Adnuaistration,  466 

Dental  School,  205 

Crtduate  School  ol  Education,  1S3 

Divinity  Scliool,  61 

School  of  Public  Health.  30 


Total,  2,968 


In  addition  there  are  the  School  of 
Architecture,  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  the  Bussey  Institute. 

Of  diese  graduate  school  students  con- 
siderably over  2,000  are  in  Cambridge: 
the  large  majority  are  graduates  of  col* 
leges  other  than  Harvard. 

In  1880  there  were  only  179  students  in 
the  Graduate  Schools  in  Cambridge;  the 
majority  of  these  were  Harvard  College 
graduates.   The  Law  School  in  its  third* 


year  class  had  only  tliirteen  students.  The 

problem  of  the  rdations  of  graduates  of 

other  collies  did  not  exist. 

During  the  past  forty  years  Harvard  has 
grown  from  a  College  with  a  few  Graduate 
Sdiools  composed  largely  of  Harvard  Col* 
1^  graduates,  or  in  ndiich  such  graduates 
prevailed,  to  a  great  University,  with 
Graduate  Srhools  to  a  large  extent  com- 
posed of  graduates  of  other  collies.  The 
number  of  staubnls  in  the  Graduate 
Schools  is  equal  to  die  number  in  the  Col* 
lege. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
number  of  Graduate  Schools  will  increase 
in  the  course  of  dme^  and  tiut  Uieir  pro- 
portionate growth  will  exceed  that  of  the 
College,  so  that  in  time  Harvard  will  be 
judged  and  estimated  more  and  more  by 
the  standing  of  its  Graduate  Schools,  and 
by  the  reputation  whicli  the  graduates  of 
these  Schools  give  it. 

The  conception  of  Harvard  held  by  the 
ordinary  undergraduate  or  graduate  of  the 
College  and  by  the  public  has,  however, 
not  materially  changed  while  Ais  great 

change  in  its  character  has  taken  place. 
When  a  "Harvard  man"  is  spoken  of,  a 
student  or  graduate  of  the  College  is  apt  to 
be  intoided. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
eliminate  this  narrow  view  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  "Harvard  man"  have  often  been 
attempts  to  break  down  the  distinction 
between  Graduate  School  students  or 
alumni,  and  College  students  or  alumni, 
and  to  amalgamate  the  two  bodies  so  far 
at  least  as  social  and  sentimental  relations 
are  conoemed. 

We  do  not  believe  tlmt  any  intimate 
amal^amatinn  of  this  kind  is  possible  or 
probably  desirable.  There  are  too  many 
differences  which  do  exist  and  probably 
ought  to  exist.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
usually  the  difference  in  age  which  is  im- 
portant at  the  time  of  life  when  one  is  a 
student.  In  the  second  place,  the  intel- 
lectual interests  of  lAie  graduate  students 
are  different  from  those  of  the  under^ 
graduate,  and  they  differ  in  tlie  different 
Schools.  In  the  third  place,  the  sentiment 
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of  many  of  our  graduate  students  for  their 
own  college  is  too  strong  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  sympathize  completely 
with  our  iinderpraduat*'  body.  And  final- 
ly, to  create  common  &oc  ial  and  sentimental 
relations  there  should  be  more  or  lesa  in* 
timate  social  relations  which  can  exist 
only  in  a  comparativelv  small  body.  The 
entire  body  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  Cambridge  is  entirely  too  large 
for  the  creation  of  such  social  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  prac* 
tiiallv  all  graduates  of  other  colleges  who 
come  to  our  Graduate  Schools  are  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  be  loyal  to  the  School 
to  which  the^  comei  It  la  loyalty  to  and 
interest  in  the  School  which  each  student 
attends  and  to  the  particular  class  of  which 
he  is  a  member  upon  which  we  must  build 
a  loyalty  and  interest  in  Ae  University  as 
a  whole. 

In  other  words,  we  believe  that  to  a 
larger  extent  than  today  each  o(  our  Grad- 
uate Schools  must  be  regarded  as  a  separ- 
ate social  unit;  diat  eadi  School  must  to 
an  increased  extent  build  up  its  own  tn- 
dilifiri**.  and  that  the  primary  appeal  to 
gradiiHtc  students  must  he  an  appeal  to 
them  as  members  of  their  particular 
Sdiool.  Harvard  University  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  federation  of  different  units, 
as  in  fact  it  is,  rather  than  as  a  single 
body. 

In  what  ways  can  these  ends  be 
'  furthered? 

The  Housing  Problem. 
In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  complete  feeling  of  unity,  or  the  growth 
of  real  traditions  and  intimate  associa' 

lions  such  as  exist  in  the  College,  can  be 
created  in  our  Graduate  Schools  until  stu- 
dents live  under  such  conditions  that  they 
are  thrown  into  intimate  social  relations. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions which  will  bring  about  such  social 
relations  merely  to  foster  a  loyalty  to 
Harvard  I  niversily  but  for  the  good  of  the 
students  themselves.  We  believe  one  of 
the  greatest  adyantages  of  a  course  in  a 
uGraduale  School  at  Harvard  should  be  the 


opportunity  It  affords  for  acquaintanoe  and 
friendship  with  men  from  all  parts  of  the 

ronntry,  all  of  whom  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  same  profession.  Such  friend- 
ships are  of  practical  advantage  in  after 
life  and  they  quicken  and  broaden  the  in- 
telligence. A  lonely  life  at  a  Graduate 
School  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  work  or 
the  best  development  of  the  average  stu> 
dent. 

To  the  student  cmning  from  a  distanee, 
with  few  friends  at  Harvard,  and  with 
most  of  his  time  orrupied  by  his  work, 
natural  and  intimate  social  relations  with 
his  fellow  students  are  difficult.  Students 
•eallrred  dirough  a  city  having  dieir  prin- 
cipal point  of  contact  in  the  class-room, 
cannot  easily  have  such  relationship. 

Yet  to  a  considerable  extent  this  is  (be 
condition  of  our  Graduate  School  students. 
Of  the  Law  School  students  only  23.1  per 
cent,  live  in  dormitories;  of  the  Business 
School  only  21.3  per  cent.;  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  only  28.7 
per  cent.  The  Medical  Sdwol  Ims  no 
dormitories,  though  a  considerable  aom* 
ber  of  the  men  live  in  fraternity  or  club 
houses.  And  tlie  students  who  do  live  in 
dormitories  have  been  scattered  about  so 
that  diey  have  not  formed  a  unit.  At 
the  present  time  the  anthoritiea,  so  far  as 
they  can,  are  setting  apart  particular 
dormitories  for  the  different  Graduate 
Schools. 

The  rest  of  the  students  m  our  Graduate 

Schools  are  scattered  abottt  in  private 
houses  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively 
large  city.  In  many  instances  during  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  unable  to 
get  aocommodations  in  Cambridgn*  and 
have  been  forced  to  live  in  Boston.  Somer- 
ville.  and  even  further  from  Cambridge. 
Furthermore,  to  an  increasing  extent  stu- 
dents are  eating  at  cafeterias,  and  loabg 
the  friendships  and  associations  which  re- 
sulted from  the  dub  tables  in  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  many  boarding  houses  which 
formerly  existed. 

It  is  to  a  life  of  this  Idnd  that  the  sin* 
dent  fresh  from  the  intimate  social  rda> 
tions  of  undergraduate  life  in  bis  own  col* 
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l^e  comes  as  a  stranger.  How  different 
his  view  af  life  at  Harvard  must  be  from 
the  view  of  the  ordinary  undergraduate! 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  he  often  fails 
to  form  associations  which  result  in  loy- 
alty and  affection  for  the  University,  and 
how  much  he  may  lose  of  what  die  Uni* 
versity  should  give  him.  And  it  Is  easy 
to  believe  that  he  may  form  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  Harvard  College,  the  life 
of  which  he  may  assume  to  be  similar  to 
his  own. 

It  is  ako  eaqr  to  conceive  how  different 
his  impressions  would  be  if  he  lived  in  a 
dormitory  surrounded  by  the  students  in 
his  own  Sdiool  and  always  ate  with  them, 
and  thus  inevitably  and  without  effort 
forrrifd  n.Ttiiral  assot'iations,  intellectual 
and  social,  which  would  be  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  sentiment. 

To  many  college  men  who  some  yean 
ago  roomed  in  private  houses  in  the  nei^h^ 
borhood  of  Mount  Auburn  Street,  and  pre- 
ferred such  rooms  to  college  dormitories, 
the  necessity  for  dormitories  wbic]^  we  sug- 
gest may  seem  vrithout  snffieienr- f oanda- 
tion.  But  Cambridge  has  now  grown  from 
a  comparatively  small  tow^n  to  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
private  houses  they  lived  in  were  grouped 
together,  and  practically  constituted  sinaU 
private  dormitories;  and,  furthermore, 
college  students  are  more  readily  thrown 
into  intimate  relations  by  a  variety  of 
athletic  and  other  interests  and  are  not  so 
dependent  as  gnduate  students  on  physi- 
cal surroundings. 

The  housing  problem  is  getting  year  by 
year  more  acute.  The  nundwr  of  students 
in  the  Graduate  Schools  is  growing;  the 
dormitories  available  for  them  are  not  in- 
creasing proportionately.  On  the  con- 
trary within  the  past  few  years  practically 
all  of  the  private  dormitories  not  pur- 
diased  by  tibe  College  to  prevent  such  a 
change  have  been  turned  into  apartment 
houses.  The  construction  of  the  subway 
has  created  a  large  demand  for  apartments 
and  residences  in  the  district  around  Har- 
vard Square. 

That  the  lack  of  dormitories  or  of  ade- 


quate housing  facilities  is  at  the  root  of 
Ae  lack  of  tradition  and  sentiment  for  Ae 
University  among  our  graduate  students  is 
the  conviction  of  the  President  of  one  of 
our  New  England  colleges  which  each  year 
sends  a  large  group  of  its  graduates  to  our 
Professional  Schools.  He  has  regretted 
the  Indifference  or  antagonism  which  his 
graduates  often  display  for  "Harvard," 
and  after  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  reasons 
he  is  convinced  it  is  primarily  due  to  this 
cause.  As  an  interesting  siddight  on  the 
effect  of  living  conditions  he  adds  that  his 
own  students  who  live  outside  the  college 
dormitories  are  on  the  whole  notably 
apathetic  towarda  the  Collie,  and  inef- 
ficient in  their  general  coll^  work,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  Col* 
lege  body. 

The  Dean  of  the  Business  School,  a 
member  of  diis  oommittoe,  feels  strongly 
that  the  welfare  of  his  School  is  dependent 
upon  proper  dormitory  facilities  in  which 
his  students  may  live  as  a  unit;  he  places 
the  need  of  dormitories,  so  arranged  that 
they  compose  a  single  unit,  ahead  of  the 
need  for  adequate  administration  oflBces 
and  class  rooms.  An  interesting  speech 
delivered  by  him  on  this  general  subject 
was  printed  in  the  Harvard  Bulletin  for 
April  13,  1922. 

If  the  students  in  each  of  our  Graduate 
Schools  were  grouped  together  in  dormi- 
tories, and  formed  a  more  or  less  compact 
and  unified-  community,  one  other  result 
would  naturally  follow:  The  graduates  of 
Harvard  College  would  be  thrown  into 
contact  with  the  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges to  an  extent  not  now  poasilile.  To- 
day the  graduates  of  Harvard  College  enter 
a  Graduate  School  in  a  large  group;  they 
retain  associations  with  undergraduate 
life  and  interests;  they  usually  have  a 
number  of  friends  and  social  interests  in 
Boston.  As  a  result  they  do  not  feel  die 
need  of  making  friend»}ii[>s  among  the 
students  from  otlier  colleges,  and  such 
friendships  are  not  apt  to  be  formed  if 
they  can  be  formed  only  by  mora  or  lesa 
conscious  effort.  And  such  is  the  case  if 
the  principal   point  of  contact  Is  Ae 
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lecture  room,  as  is  the  fact  in  some  of  the 
Graduate  Schools.  The  result  is  that 
^aduates  of  other  collies  are  likely  to 
regard  the  ^'Harvard  men**  as  self-aalit- 
fird  or  unfriendly,  a  feeling  which  tempera 
thrir  regard  for  Harvard  generally. 

If  the  Harvard  College  graduates, 
through  a  common  community  life,  were  at 
once  thrown  without  effort  into  natural 
social  relations  with  these  men  from  other 
i:olleges,  it  would  nut  only  he  broadening 
to  the  Harvard  College  men,  but  would 
give  the  etudenta  from  outside  an  entirely 
'diflferent  idea  of  **Harvard  men,"  and  thus 
go  far  towards  preventing  the  rise  of  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  which,  if  it  once  ex- 
ists, is  dissipated  slowly. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  considera- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  facilities  for  the  students  of 
each  Graduate  School  as  a  unit. 

The  Business  School  has  at  present  no 
lecture  rooms  of  its  own;  it  holds  its 
courses  in  the  College  buildings.  In  a  short 
time,  it  must  have  adniinii^tration  buildings 
of  its  own.  Around  them  can  be  grouped 
its  dormitories.  For  the  other  Schools, 
dormitories  nearhy  thdr  administration 
buildings  can  be  appropriated — and  other 
dormitories  as  finances  permit  can  be  con- 
structed in  most  cases  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  cost  would  not  be  prohibitive.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  approximately  one 
thousand  graduate  students  in  Cambridge 
today  who  would  like  to  live  in  dormitor- 
ies, but  who  cannot  get  accommodations. 
To  provide  accommodations  for  them  all 
might  cost  about  S3,000,000.  The  dormi- 
tories need  not  all  be  constructed  at  once; 
every  little  will  help. 

And  at  some  time  in  die  future  we  trust 
the  University  may  be  able  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  married  graduate  school 
students  who  are  coming  to  the  University 
in  increasing  numbers,  as  well  as  for  the 
young  married  instructors,  who  find  living 
conditions  increasingly  dilli  iiU.  If  Aeae 
married  couples  could  be  housed  pleasant- 
ly and  so  as  to  form  a  more  distinct  com- 
munity, they  would  find  their  life  at  Cam- 
1»ridge  more  stimulating  in  every  way. 


Poctariaa  a  Spirit  of  Lojmitj. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  can  be  fostered  among  ovr 
Graduate  Students.  We  believe  that  grad> 
ually  associations  and  reunions  of  classes 
in  the  Graduate  Schools  can  be  encouraged 
with  benefit  to  all  concerned,  and  also  the 
influence  of  the  Graduate  Sehool  associa- 
tions extended.  Many  may  feel  dmt,  in 
general,  celebrations  and  reunions  arc  over- 
done rather  than  neglected.  But  this  is 
certainly  not  true  of  our  Graduate  Schools. 
Would  not  the  men  who  have  been  as- 
sociated in  a  class  in  a  Graduate  School 
be  interested  in  an  occasional  class  report 
which  informed  them  what  their  cla^ 
mates  were  doing  and  how  they  were  pros- 
pering (such  reports  are  now  published  by 
classes  recently  graduated  from  the  Law 
School)  :  would  they  not  be  glad  to  attend 
an  occasional  class  dinner  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  omitting  some  college  cddm- 
tion?  In  the  Graduate  School  ot  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  common  interest  centers 
around  the  department  in  which  the  stu- 
dent specializes,  such  as  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish, or  chemistry.  The  men  who  hant 
studied  together  in  such  a  department  have 
a  keen  interest  in  each  others*  careers  and 
a  common  intellectual  interest  which  is 
the  basis  for  a  lasting  sentiment,  and  which 
the  organisation  of  our  alumm  aasocia- 
tions  may  well  recognise.  The  reaaon  such 
reports  or  reuni<m8  are  not  more  custo- 
mary is  not  due  to  lade  of  interest;  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Aey  have  not  been 
started,  and  tliere  is  no  tradition  to  make 
them  seem  natural  and  nnessary. 

The  meetings  of  the  Law  School  gradu- 
ates in  connection  with  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  meeting  accentuates  die  in* 
terest  of  graduates  of  that  School. 

Again,  it  i'^  undon!)tedlv  true  that  a  large 
number  of  students  from  other  colleges 
entering  our  Graduate  Schools  regard 
themselves  at  first  as  outsiders,  and  re- 
gard the  men  entering  the  School  fraoi 
Harvard  College  as  at  home,  and  in  a  sen?** 
as  hosts.  They,  therefore,  feel  that  the 
first  advances  should  come  from  the  Har- 
vard men.  Failure  on  tiie  part  of  a  Har- 
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vard  man  in  the  first  few  months  of  his 
graduate  course  to  act  the  part  of  host 
prejudices  the  student  from  another  e«A» 

lege.  The  Harvard  College  graduate  is 
often  quite  unconscious  of  the  attitude  of 
the  other  men  towards  him.  Could  Har- 
vard men  before  entering  a  Gradnate 

School  not  reoave  a  little  instruction  aa 

to  what  i<(  pxperted  of  them?  A  short 
meeting  of  thi^  Harvard  men  about  to  enter 
such  a  Graduate  School  would  effet;t  this 
result. 

It  is  <tf  the  greatest  importance  to  the 

improvement  of  the  relations  under  dis- 
cussion tliat  new-comers  from  other  col- 
leges should  understand  that  Harvard  is  a 
friendly  place  and  also  that  Harvard  men 
should  be  impressed  at  the  outset  of  their 
Graduate  School  rareers  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  learn  and  receive  much  from 
their  new  associates.  There  is  no  definite 
prescription  for  bringing  this  about;  the 
housing  of  the  students  woiiM  doubtless 
accomplish  more  than  any  oiif  thin?.  But 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  time  in  other 
ways,  if  the  necessity  is  constantly  kept  in 
mind. 

Care  nuisi  be  taken  to  give  both  students 
in  and  alumni  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
their  full  rights  as  members  of  tihe  Vm- 
versity.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
holding  reunions.  Commencement  exer- 
cises, and  other  celebrations  for  members 
or  graduates  of  the  College  only,  and  ad- 
mitting only  such,  just  as  there  may  prop- 
erly he  reunions  of  the  Law  School,  or 
Medical  School  for  prntbiales  of  those 
Schools  only.  But  when  a  reunion  or  fes- 
tival purports  to  be  one  for  all  Harvard 
men  aa  diatingnidied  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege men,  it  should  be  so  arranL^ed  Aat 
thov  are  welcome  and  expected  and  proper 
provision  made  for  them. 

Owing  to  the  coatinnanee  of  old  cus- 
toms, and  the  fact  that  graduates  of  our 
SchooN  have  not  heretofore  attended  in 
any  large  numbers,  manv  of  our  festivals 
purport  to  be  held  for  all  Harvard  men, 
but  in  reality  are  so  arranged  diat  gradn* 
atea  of  the  Schools  may  feel  unwelcome 
and  out  of  place. 


At  dinners  of  the  Asso<  iated  Harvard 
CIuIm  the  men  have  generally  been  seated 
by  College  classes;  there  is  no  natunl 
place  for  the  graduate  of  the  Law  School 
or  Medical  School.  If  sensitive  he  may 
feel  he  is  not  wanted.  Such  a  dinner  may 
properly  be  a  Collie  dinner — ^for  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  only — in  which  caae 
seatiniT  arrangements  by  College  classes 
only  are  proper.  But  if  the  dinner  pur- 
ports to  be  a  University  dinner,  then  iliere 
should  be  a  distinct  place  for  graduates  of 
the  Schools,  even  if  they  do  not  attend  in 
large  numbers  at  first. 

Take  our  annual  Commencement  meet- 
ing and  prooesaion.  This  purports  to  be 
the  great  annual  Harvard  Univoaity  festi- 
val. But  the  meeting  is  run  by  graduates 
of  the  25th-anniversary  class:  those  present 
march  to  the  meeting  by  College  classes, 
and  diere  is  no  proper  place  for  graduates 
of  our  Schools.  Obviously,  no  alumnus  of 
our  Graduate  Scliools  would  feel  he  was 
expected  at  that  meeting,  and  as  a  conse- 
qnence,  although  there  are  thousands  of 
such  graduates  in  and  near  Boston,  prac* 

ticallv  none  of  them  do  attend. 

And  what  is  the  «i<rnificance  of  this  ar- 
rangement to  an  alumnus  of  a  Graduate 
School?  Can  we  blame  him  if  he  feels  he 
is  not  regarded  as  a  Harvard  man?  The 
truth  to  Harvard  men  is  that  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  Harvard  man  but  a  Harvard  Law 
School  man.  or  a  Harvard  Business  School 
man:  not  a  Harvard  Collie  man  (if  some- 
one could  coin  a  short  phrase  to  distin- 
guish the  two  it  would  be  useful 'i  :  that 
according  to  custom. established  when  there 
were  no  Graduate  Schools,  the  arrange- 
ments have  always  been  made  to  accommo- 
date  Collie  men;  that  graduates  of  the 
Schools  are  welcome,  and  if  tliev  would 
come  we  would  change  the  arrangements. 
But  clearly  we  must  change  the  arrange- 
ments before  they  will  come.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  should  have  separate 
Conimeiirenients  for  the  different  schools 
—which  might  be  useful  in  giving  im- 
portance to  the  Schools  aa  distinct  Uttit»— 
or  we  should  have  one  Commencement  for 
the  University  at  which  provision  is  made 
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for  all,  even  though  only  Collie  men  at 
first  come. 

Graduates  of  and  students  in  the  Schools 
must  be  given  their  full  rights  as  mem- 
bers of  thf  School  to  which  they  belong 
and  also  of  the  University.  The  privileges 
of  graduates  and  members  of  the  College 
as  such  must  be  more  clearly  distingwished 
from  their  privUsgcs  as  members  of  die 
University.  Their  privileges  as  members 
or  alumni  of  the  College  are  theirs  alone. 
All  ri^^  whidi  diey  hold  as  members  of 
the  University  must  be  shared  on  equal 
terms  with  the  graduates  of  the  Schools. 
A  wise  step  has  l>een  taken  in  the  matter 
of  voting  for  Overseers.  The  Overseers 
represent  not  Uie  College  alone,  but  lh» 
University;  and  every  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  properly  been  accorded  the 
right  to  vote  for  them.  It  may  well  be  in 
time  that  a  separate  Board  will  be  elected 
by  each  School  and  by  die  College  which 
vdll  advise  or  legislate  widi  reference  to 

the  particular  hodv  it  represents  and  will 
in  turn  elect  or  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers. 

There  is  one  matter  which  to  some  may 
seem  trivial  but  which  has  unquestionably 
a  marked  effect  in  making  students  and 
alumni  of  our  Graduate  Schools  feel  that 
they  are  treated  as  outsiders — the  distribu- 
tion of  football  tickets.  They  are  not  giv- 
en  equal  treatment  either  with  the  under- 
graduates or  with  the  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lie. It  is  true  that  if  they  apply  for  one 
seat  only  they  get  a  fairly  good  seat,  al* 
though  not  as  good  as  a  graduate  or  un- 
dergraduate of  the  College  who  applies  for 
a  single  seat.  But  for  a  large  game  they 
have  no  possible  cliance  of  getting  two 
seats,  even  the  unsatisfactory  two  seats 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  gradu* 
ate  of  the  College. 

Football  is  a  College  sport — not  a  (irad- 
uute  School  sport;  the  team  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  College  exclusively. 
Graduate  School  students  or  alumni  there- 
fore, luivc  Idi'lr  ally  no  right  to  obtain  tick- 
ets to  tlicsc  ganies.  liut  logic  seldom  sup- 
plies a  satisfactory  answer  in  such  matters. 
The  truth  n,  as  one  member  of  our  oonunit' 


tee  put  it,  that,  fortunately  or  unfortunate- 
ly, football  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
undergraduate  ^wvt,  but  as  a  national 
ftmctioo,  and  whatever  the  rights  of  the 

case  may  be,  when  a  member  of  a  Gradu- 
ate School  or  an  alumnus  of  such  School 
is  unable  to  obtain  seats  at  such  a  game  on 
reasonably  equal  terms  willi  gradnalss  of 
the  College,  be  is  apt  to  feel  that  "Har- 
vard" regards  him  as  an  outsider  and  docs 
not  accept  him  as  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  University.  It  would  be  regarded  by 
members  of  the  College  as  a  large  aaerifioe 
on  their  part  to  give  up  their  preferences 
in  the  matter  of  tickets;  hut  a  number  of 
responsible  and  loyal  alumni  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schools  feel  that  so  long  as  dlaeri» 
ination  exists  in  this  matter  diey  will  in* 
stinctively  regard  them5;elves  as  outsiders. 
As  one  of  them  put  it.  Harvard  men  should 
consider  whether  they  wish  to  pay  the  price 
of  eliminating  this  feeling.  The  maHer 
should  certainly  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee which  adopts  new  rules  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  seats. 

Finally,  we  do  not  believe  that  enough 
has  been  expected  of  tfie  alumni  of  our 
Graduate  Schools  in  return  for  «diat  they 
get  from  the  University.  Every  Harvard 
College  man  is  made  to  feel  his  obligation 
to  the  College  in  numerous  ways:  he  is 
tfaidc-skinned  if  it  is  not  brou|^  home  to 
him  decisively.  But  the  graduate  of  a 
School  is  by  comparison  made  to  feel  little 
obligation.  If  Harvard  admits  them  to 
full  privileges  in  the  School  tfiey  attend 
and  in  the  University,  and  it  can  be 
brought  home  to  them  that  in  return  it  ex 
perts  loyaltv  and  interest  for  the  Graduate 
School  they  attend,  and  a  friendly  concern 
for  the  University  generally,  dwnre  is  UtUe 
question  but  that  the  most  of  diem  will 
willingly  respond. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  as  is  nat- 
ural in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  are  not  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  this 
report.  A  few  believe  there  is  little  if  any 
indifference  or  antagonism  to  Harvard 
College  or  Harvard  University  among 
graduate  students;  some  stress  one  phase 
of  the  matter  and  some,  other  phases.  Prac- 
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tically  all  agree,  however,  with  most  of  the 
recommendations,  regardless  of  this  fact. 
A  few  ha^e  as  yet  not  expressed  an  opm> 

ion. 

The  rommittee  is  romposed  at  follows: 

Malcolm  Donald,  '99,  Chairman. 
James  Rowland  Angflll,  AJf.  *91. 

Frank  Aydelotte,  .A.M.  "03. 
Edward  S.  Bentley.  LL3.  '17. 
LflBaron  R.  Brigga,  *75. 

Emory  R.  Buckner,  LL.B.  '07. 
M.  F.  Carney,  '96. 
John  K.  Oark.  LLB  Hffi 

Wallace  B.  Donham,  "98. 
(Henry  W.  Dunn,  LL.B.  02. 
Samuel  N.  Evina,  LL3.  *9i. 
A.  Crawford  Creenf,  Law  '07'09. 
Chester  N.  Greenough,  '98. 
Worth  Hale. 

Charles  H.  Haskins.  .\.M.  (Hon.)  XtS. 
Mark  A.  DoWolfc  Howe.  "ST. 
Martin  H.  Ittn-  r.  Ph.D.  '96. 
John  L,  Lowea,  Ph.D.  'O-S. 
Julian  W.  Mack,  LL  B.  '87. 
Prather  S.  McDonald.  Law  Wll. 
"Walter  S.  MoNcill,  LLB.  '05. 
WaUam  Allan  NeiUon,  Ph.D.  "98. 
Charles  K.  Robinson,  LI..B.  '01, 
Austin  W.  Scott.  IJ..B.  XW. 
•Henry  U.  Sims,  LLB.  '91. 
Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  All.  DS. 
Edgar  H.  Well*,  V?. 

Scholarship  Committee 

For  the  academic  year  1921-1922  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Aseociated 
Harvard  Clubs  was  of  assistance  hi  ad> 
ministerin*;  nine  scholarships.  The  names 
of  the  men,  department,  and  description  of 
the  State  Scholarship  are  as  follows:  Jess 
H.  Jackson.  Graduate  School  of  Afts  and 
Sciences,  Alabama:  E.  S.  Gambrell,  3 
Law.  South  Carolina;  J.  R.  Hoover,  *24, 
Idaho;  J.  M.  Carpenter,  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mississippi;  F.  I. 
Shaffner,  '25,  Arizona;  T.  C.  Van  Stone, 
Eng.  .Sthool,  New  Mexico;  H.  R.  Hall,  2 
Bus.,  Kansas;  A.  K.  Burtt,  '25,  South  Da- 
Icota. 

The  Progress  Ptrise  Seholanhip  of  1350 

was  awarded  to  E.  C.  Glover,  '21,  who  was 
the  holder  of  the     holarship  of  the  New 
Enplarui  PVderation  of  Harvard  Clubs  for 
the  academic  year  1920-2  L 
The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  for  die 


state  of  Alabama  has  since  secured  teach- 
ing work  which  has  enabled  him  to  pay 
back  part  of  the  amount  awarded  him,  and 
the  committee  has  awarded  the  sum  of 
$12.S  to  C.  W.  Edwards  of  Alabama  to 
complete  this  scholarship  for  the  present 
academic  year. 

We  sent  out  the  customary  infonnatioii 
blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  constituent 
citibs  on  February  6,  through  the  oflSce  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs,  and  returns  are  coming  in  slowly, 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report  tiiey 
are  not  complete. 

Our  finances  are  still  slender,  but  we 
have  secured  contributions  from  several  of 
the  lai^r  and  more  active  cmistitnent 
clubs,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  ap^ 
preciation  to  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Western  Pennsylvania,  and  St.  Louia, 
for  their  splendid  financial  support.  It 
is  our  earnest  desire  and  expectation  that 
every  constituent  dub  will  ultimately  be< 
come  fully  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of 
scholarships  and  will  be  able  to  finance 
them  locally.  As  a  part  of  thu  report  we 
quote  herewith  the  letter  of  February  6 
which  accompanied  the  information  blank 
issued  on  the  same  date: 

For  the  academic  year  1921-22  the  Scholarship 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  was 
of  assistance  in  administering  nine  •cholarships. 
With  suitable  coordination  (A  our  work  and  co- 
operation from  the  local  committees  of  the  var- 
ious constituent  driifl,  ws  hope  to  do  as  well  or 
belter  the  coming  year.  To  arcomplish  this  it  is 
none  too  early  to  take  active  steps  in  preparation, 
as  prospective  candidates  for  tho  academic  year 
1922-23  must,  of  courae,  be  prepared  U»  take  the 
June  examinations. 

We  believe  that  the  first  function  of  the  local 
committee  is  to  find  a  suitable  scholarship  can- 
didate for  Harrard  College.  We  are  anxious  to 
assist  to  the  hett  of  ovr  ability  in  suggesting  ways 
of  loratini;  soch  s  candidate  and  in  partially 
financing  the  acholanhip,  if  necessary,  but  con- 
stituent clubs  calling  on  this  committee  for  aid 
■re  expected  to  raise  at  least  part  of  the  fund 
required  to  finance  the  local  scholarship.  The 
standard  scholarship  award  is  $350.  We  have  no 
endowment  fund.  Our  funda  are  aecured  by  ao- 
licttatioa  of  the  larger  coraHtnent  diAi  for  the 
benefit  of  the  smaller  ones  at  such  times  as  the 
need  for  funds  exists.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  every  ttate  will  eveBlnally  be  fully  aelf-«ttp- 
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porling  in  scholarship  matters  and  4hat  we  may 
ouinuin  the  position  of  Ittvinf  •  adwrianlilp  in 
tmry  state  of  the  Union. 

T©  indicate  the  genera]  scope  of  the  Scholar* 
ship  Committee's  activities,  the  folhndllC  WCtiom 
of  the  constitution  are  quoted: 

'^te  Scholarafaip  Plan.  Tfas  AMOciated  Ifar* 

vard  Clubs,  with  the  cooperation  of  its  constitaeot 
members  and  other  Harvard  men,  plan  to  eatab* 
lish  setwIarshipB  -wliereTer  they  will  be  of  great* 
est  value  to  Harvard,  hrlicvinp  that  rvr-v  «tatf* 
in  the  Union  should  give  a  scholarship  (or  the 
pwiKwe  of  aending  ctodenta  to  Hanranl  College 

"Duties  and  Powers  of  Committee.  It  shall  bo 
the  duty  of  the  Scholarship  Committee: 

To  secure  pledge*  for  the  establirfoneiit  of 
new  scholarsliips. 

**To  secure  the  formation  of  a  Scholarship 
Committee  in  each  state  where  a  scholarship  is 
to  be  bestowed,  whose  duty  shall  be  the  publish- 
ing, within  its  own  stale,  of  information  relative 
to  the  scholarship,  the  consideration  of  appHca- 
tlom,  and  the  award  to  the  best-qualified  a|ipli> 
eant 

To  gather  and  diaaeminate  information  as  to 
scholarships  among  cooatitQent  mtmben  of  the 
Association." 

You  are  requested  to  communicate  with  tUa 
Committee  at  once  as  to  any  arrangements  you 
desire  to  make  for  the  aeademk  year  1922-23,  if 
(lur  a~si«,tanri>  iH  required.  If  you  have  any  prob- 
lem which  cannot  be  aettled  locally,  we  offer  you 
rnch  reasonable  cooperation  a*  ia  in  our  power, 
not  onlv  with  reference  tO  aUte  Bcholarships  but 
also  in  regard  to  other  opportunitiea  for  aid  at 
Harvard. 

^X'ill  you  please  <iee  that  your  report  on  schol- 
arship activities  is  promptly  forwarded  to  Mr. 
C.  A.  Morison,  102  Wiscondn  St,  Milwaukee. 
Sa.mple  of  Information  Blank: 

Will  the  recipient  please  have  duplicate  coplet 
of  this  form  filled  in  and  return  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Morison.  102  Wiaconnn  St,  Milwaukee. 
H Arvftf d  ^^lub  of •*■•*•■■■••*■  ■  > 

1.  To  whom  abonld  conunnnieationa  be  addreaa- 
ed  concerning  acholarahip  mattera  in  your 

Name—  ............... 

Street  AddreiO*-***— — -  .•..,MM*.*»...*«M**.MMM. 

City    State.—. — ~ 

2.  'How  many  acholarsldp*  did  yon  award  last 

year?    

 Undergraduate   Craduate 

3w  What  acholarahipa  do  yon  expect  to  award 

this  year?  

4.  What  assistance,  if  any,  do  yi>u  require  from 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs?  

5.  Please  write  the  .Scholarship  Committee  di- 
rect, in  detail,  in  addition  to  filling  out  tins 
Uanfc,  if  yon  mod  to  make  apecial  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  on  your  worlc  The  at- 


tached memorandum   briefly  de&crii>e«  the 
work  of  the  Scholarship  GMUadttee  of  IIm 
Associated  Harvard  Cluba. 
This  blank  filled  out  by—  — • 

A  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  this  year 

to  have  one  member  of  this  Committee  lo> 
cated  at  Cambridge  or  very  nearbv.  This 
was  carried  out  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Philip  P.  Chase,  of  Cambridge,  Assistant 
Dean  of  Harvard  College,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  the  plan  has  worked 
out  very  well  in  that  at  least  one  member 
of  this  commiUee  can  keep  in  close  per- 
aonal  contact  with  the  holders  of  the 
scholarships.  Mr.  Chase  may  be  reap* 
pointed  for  a  {)eri()(!  of  five  years  aftt-r  the 
expiration  of  his  jncsent  two-year  term. 

In  order  tiiat  the  chairman  might  have 
a  member  on  his  committee  with  whom  he 
GOtild  keep  in  perfl<mal  contact,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bonner,  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  plan  of  having  one  other  man  aside 
from  the  diairman  in  the  same  city  or  at 
least  vnthin  a  reasonable  distance  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  personal  contact 
and  exchange  of  ideas  which  is  sure  to 
prove  of  value. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent, our  record  of  the  remaininfr  terms  to 
be  served  by  members  of  the  present  com- 
mittee is  as  follows:  Mr.  Bonner,  four 
years;  Mr.  Greene,  three  years;  Messrs. 
.\elson  and  Batchelder,  two  years;  Mr. 
Chase,  one  year. 

\V.  0.  Hatch  ELDER,  '05,  Chairman. 

J.  D.  Greene,  *96. 

Phiup  p.  Chase.  \X>. 

F.  A.  Bonner,  *07.  . 

R.  M.  Nelson.  *13. 

Appointment  Offices 

The  members  of  your  committee  have 
had  no  opportimity  for  personal  diacns* 

sion.  They  have  made  suggestions  and 
exchanged  views  by  letter,  and,  without 
questioning  the  importance  of  many  other 
questions  that  might  be  discussed,  b^ 
leave  to  report  as  follows: 

There  are  properly  limitations  to  the 
work  of  the  committees  maintained  by  the 
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ronstituent  clubs.  The  average  graduate 
is  able  to  find  and  keep  a  job.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  year,  and  especially  in 
this  period  of  compMrative  unemployment, 
men  of  equal  inpenuitv.  ability,  and  in- 
dustry need  introduction  to  business  or 
professional  life.  It  is  hard  to  help  some 
men  who  ask  it  They  rrfuse  to  concen- 
trate their  ambitions  on  any  one  line  or  any 
list  of  allied  callings,  and,  on  being  asked 
what  they  would  like  to  do,  smilingly  re- 
ply that  they  have  no  preferences  of  any 
sort  and  can  have  no  idea  of  their  lildngs 
until  they  test  different  employments.  Oth- 
ers write  around  the  country  to  ascertain 
ivhat  important  places  are  open,  desiring 
to  have  all  details,  possible  and  impossi* 
ble,  mailed.  Other  men  come  to  a  strange 
town  without  work,  ready  to  take  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  three  days  to  be 
placed,  and  are  disappointed  if  the  local 
Gommitlees  are  tardy  or  inefficient  There 
are  also  some  who  are  too  versatile  for 
anv  one  calling,  who  like  to  show  up  about 
once  in  six  months  for  a  new  opening  and 
greater  adventure.  Because  of  our  delight 
in  yoath  and  our  true  fellowship,  it  is  easy 
to  overlook  these  vagaries  and  refrain 
from  any  touch  of  critirism  about  them, 
but  we  submit  that  lliat  sentimental  atti- 
tude towards  uur  fellow  graduates  is 
neither  kind  nor  fair,  and  that  all  of  us 
(Might  to  wrke  and  speak  firmly  when  we 
see  the  inexperienced  in  serious  error. 

Each  committee  should  on  its  appoint- 
ment circularize  the  members  of  the  local 
Harvard  Club  who  are  in  business  or  may 
be  influential,  outlining  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  asking  to  be  advised  of 
possible  openings.  Besides  canvassing 
diese  members  of  the  club,  letters  should 
be  directed  to  a  carefully  prepared  list  of 
employers  in  local  industries  on  possibly 
a  slightly  different  line,  until  the  local 
secretary  of  appointments  in  each  town 
has  some  idea  of  what  places  are  availa* 
ble.  It  is  desirable  to  interest  managers 
of  basic  industries.  Employment  in  them 
is  more  apt  to  be  steady.  The  young  man 
hinoself  connects  more  easily  with  the  sell- 
ing end  of  an  enterprise,  but  often  he  fits 


better  some  other  department.  We  urge 
tliat  no  applicant  go  to  a  strange  town 
without  filling  out  a  blank  and  mailing  it 
in  Ae  first  instance  to  the  central  Appoint- 
ment Office  in  State  Street.  Boston,  which 
is  always  ready  to  undertake  any  part  of 
the  detail  work  tliat  is  practicable  or  tliat 
does  not  have  to  be  handled  from  the  local 
territory.  If  the  applicant  calls  on  the  lo- 
cal committee  first,  word  of  his  call  should 
be  sent  to  the  main  office.  That  obviously 
vrill  avoid  duplication  of  efforts.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Law  School  should  he  referred 
to  the  local  secretary  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Association.  The  possible  employ- 
ers of  a  community  should  be  circular- 
ized or,  better,  addressed  by  personal  let- 
ters from  time  to  time  that  their  intereit  in 
this  service  may  be  sustained.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  in  proportion  as  this 
activity  is  handled  in  a  business-like  way, 
the  more  effective  it  will  become  and  Ae 
less  work  will  devolve  upon  die  members 
of  the  local  committees. 

Through  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Percy  S. 
Strauss,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York,  an  Intercollegiate  Employment  Bu- 
reau is  in  process  of  organization. 
Twelve  colleges  were  represented  at  a 
meeting  held  a  short  time  ago,  and  there 
is  more  than  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
agent  V  will  be  in  operation  within  a  few 
months.  In  Chicago  an  Intercollegiate 
Employment  Bureau  for  Graduates  of 
Women's  Collies  has  proven  successful 
and  is  now  almost  self-sustaining.  If  the 
new  Intercollegiate  Employment  Bureau 
works  out,  it  is  still  probable  that  the 
local  clubs  must  continue  their  local  ac- 
tivities, for,  beyond  and  beddes  the  wnlc 
for  which  the  committees  are  appointed, 
there  is  an  earnest  conviction  that  the 
more  widely  Harvard  men  are  scattered 
over  the  land,  tiie  happier  and  fairer  will 
be  American  life. 

M.  D.  FOLUVNSBEK,  *92.  ChirLipri,  ChatmuM. 
C.  R.  Clements,  *13,  Annapolis,  Md. 
A.  P.  L.  Turner.  "03,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
A.  T.  Pkrkins,  "87,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
R.  M.  Hessey,  14,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  L  MoCoY,  '82,  Waahinfton. 
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P.  S.  Snuos,  *97,  New  York  Gly. 
F.  E.  Lorr.  <H  Kumi  Glljr,  Ifo. 

J.  R.  Hamlen,  fW,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
J.  H.  Macleod,  '14,  Cleveland,  0. 
J.  L  O'Briaw,  "96,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  Kelley.  d  m  D  'HH,  Portlan.l.  M,-. 
■C.  A.  MoMSort,  '00,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Service  to  the  Universitv 
The  limits  of  the  subject  referred  to  this 
committee  are  not  well  defined  and  the 
aumnittee  either  may  fail  to  cover  its  mob* 
ject  in  tiie  matters  which  follow  or  may 
trespass  on  tlip  field  of  some  other  com- 
mittee. In  either  case  regretful  apologies 
are  offered. 

At  all  timee  die  Harvard  Gobs  can  serve 
Harvard  by  interesting  their  communities 
in  thr  University.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  tiie  work  of  the  Harvard 
<Cln]»  in  tfiis  respect.  Some  have  eathb* 
lished  intimate  contact  with  their  local 
schools,  public  and  private,  and  all  prom- 
ising hoys  are  taught  the  way  to  enter 
Harvard.  Scholarships  given  by  the  local 
club  and  priase  books  for  best  all*round 
boys  are  useful  aids,  and  prize  cups  for 
s<'ho()I  football,  baseball,  or  track  games 
are  reminders.  But  after  all,  nothing  is 
so  effective  as  Harvard  instructors  in  the 
■schools.  Local  Ibrvard  Clubs  should  ar> 
range  to  get  early  news  when  a  teacher  is 
needed  in  a  school  and  then  if  a  Harvard 
teacher  is  available  and  has  qualifications 
which  justify  his  selection,  the  club  should 
use  every  effort  to  have  him  appointed.  If 
the  Harvard  authorities  are  recommending 
a  Harvard  teacher  for  a  vacancy,  they 
might  well  call  on  the  local  Harvard  Club 
to  hdp  secure  the  appointment  When  a 
boy  goes  to  Harvard  he  should  be  wel- 
comed by  the  students  from  his  home  ter- 
ritory and  he  should  be  told  that  the  home 
Hannard  Club  is  taking  notnse  of  his  rec* 
ord.  The  Cincinnati  Harvard  Club  prints 
a  four-page  bulletin,  which  contains  all 
stmh  news. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  now  being 
lested  in  St  Louis  where  the  alumni  asso> 
•ciations  of  all  the  principal  colleges  have 
formed  a  federation  with  salaried  staff. 


The  aim  is  to  stir  up  more  boys  and  girls 
to  take  full  collegiate  preparation  for  life. 
The  federatioii  office  has  all  infonnatioii 
about  examinations,  scholarshipa,  Imng 
expenses,  etc.,  for  all  colleges,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  federation  is  at  the  service 
of  any  inquiring  student  Speakers  ad- 
dress the  sdiools  on  the  value  of  a  edlege 
education,  but  are  forbidden  to  extol  their 
own  college,  and  for  this  reason  the  advice 
seems  more  disinterested  and,  therefore, 
more  weighty.  The  federation  has  its  of- 
fice in  the  University  Clttb  and  is  an  out- 
growth of  it.  When  a  community  sends 
more  students  to  college.  Harvard  will 
luive  her  share  if  the  local  Harvard  Club 
is  active.  Somewhat  umilar  work  is  baqg 
done  by  the  New  England  Federatioii  «^ 
Harvard  Clubs. 

Harvard  Clubs  could,  with  benefit,  sug- 
gest to  the  University  candidates  for  hon- 
orary degrees.  The  University  dierishcs 
these  degrees  and  will  closely  scan  the 
merits  of  a  suggested  candidate,  but  if  the 
man  deserves  recognition,  the  University  is 
glad  to  grant  a  degree,  and  nothing  is  a 
pleasanter  reminder  of  Harvard  than  to 
have  some  leading  citizen  thus  honored. 

At  this  time  the  local  clubs  could  be  of 
service  to  the  University  by  educating  their 
own  members  to  vote  in  the  postal  ballot 
for  Overseers.  The  interest  in  diis  vote, 
however,  is  growing;  there  were  1,237 

ballots  cast  in  1921,  and    Iiallota 

have  been  cast  in  1922  at  the  latest 
report.  Interest  in  the  postal  ballot 
would,  however,  decrease  should  the  grad- 
uates come  to  believe  that  electioneering 
really  determines  who  shall  be  elected. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  well  for  the 
clubs  to  educate  their  members  to  vote 
against  any  candidate  for  whom  election- 
eering is  done,  even  though  this  would 
sometimes  punish  a  candidste  vdm  was  the 
innocent  victim  of  injudicious  and  over- 
enthusiastic  friends?  Clearly  there  should 
l>e  nothing  added  to  the  impartial  infor- 
mation sent  out  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. If  such  information  is  not  soflfeielkt- 
ly  full,  it  can  be  amplified.  But  let  can- 
didates "stand,"  not  "run,"  for  Overseer. 
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There  are  many  othrr  interesting  sub- 
jects which  this  committee  refrains  from 
discussing,  because  possibly  included  in  the 
field  of  odier  conmrittees.  For  imtance, 
this  committee  would  like  to  remind  the 
clubs  that  the  proposed  annual  contribu- 
tion by  graduates  to  the  Alumni  Endow- 
ment Fund  needs  attention  and  discussion 
to  succeed,  and  that  the  suggestion  to  in- 
clude Harvard  in  wills  might  well  be  re- 
pested  at  intervals,  and  perhaps  the  local 
Harvard  Clubs  should  teach  their  members 
that  additional  dormitories,  not  only  for 
the  fresfanum  but  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dents, would  mean  a  more  united  and  in- 
teresting life  for  the  students,  resulting  in 
a  keener  loyalty  after  graduation. 

CcoRCE  D.  Markham,  '81,  Chauman. 

Edcar  H.  Wells,  '97 

RocEa  PimcE,  '04 

John  W.  Hallowell,  '01 

Guy  Emerson,  '06 

James  Duncan  Pmiups,  '97 

Joseph  P.  Cotton,  "96 

Clarence  W.  Wilson,  '96 

John  J.  Rowc,  "06 

Richard  Incus,  ^ 

Roger  B.  Mikhiman,  *96 

F.  W.  Dewakt,  no 

MiNOT  O.  Simons,  *91 

W.  W.  FlSHKH.  'M 

Joseph  D.  Hitch,  "95 
C.  Cook  Kiioau,  HO 

Policy  in  Publicity 
The  Commitlee  on  Policy  in  Publicity 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  whole  sub- 
j»N  t  of  advertising  aiul  publicity  as  related 
to  Harvard  University,  with  a  view  to 
recommendations  of  improvements  in  the 
methods  and  extent  of  publicity  if  such 
should  be  deemed  desirable. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  divided 
into  the  following  parts: 

L  A  •tatement  of  the  legitimate  and  derirable 

objects  of  piihlirity. 

II.  What  publicity  the  University  now  has, 
and  die  metliods  of  obtaining  it 

in.  ^liat  needs  to  be  done  for  the  better 
attainment  of  desirable  publicity. 

The  ObjMts  of  Pubh'city. 

The  primary  ohje<n  of  piihlicitv  for 
Harvard  relates  to  its  character  as  a  public 


institution,  which  though  not  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  state  has  been  chartered  by 
the  state  for  a  definite  public  service,  the 
higlwr  education  of  youdi  and  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  In  order  to  discharge 
its  duty  to  the  state,  the  University  must 
make  available  to  the  public,  through  cat- 
alogues and  other  printed  announcements, 
through  correspondence  and  personal  in- 
terviews, the  fullest  information  regard- 
ing the  requirements  for  admission  and 
for  graduation,  the  <  nurses  of  instruction 
and  research,  and  all  accessory  resources 
and  facilities.  Through  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Pr*  sident,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  heads  of  tlie  several  departments  it 
must  make  available  to  the  public  a  true 
account  of  the  performance  of  its  educa- 
tional obligations,  and  of  the  condition 
and  ne«b  of  all  departments.  Such  in- 
formation and  reports  made  available  in 
print  and  widely  distributed  come  under 
a  broad  definitkm  of  publicity;  and  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  effec- 
tive publicity  we  must  consider  whether 
the  form  and  content  of  university  pamph- 
lets, catalogues,  and  reports  are  well  adapt* 
ed  to  this  purpose. 

Considering  all  these  methods,  for  the 
moment,  as  calculated  to  disi  harge  the 
obligation  of  the  University  to  the  public, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Harvard  Univer- 
sity does  not  limit  its  public  obligation 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  extends 
it  to  the  Nation,  and  indeed  to  limits  no 
less  than  the  world-wide  scope  of  its  in- 
Huence  and  actual  service. 

The  second  object  of  publicity  goes  be- 
yond the  first.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  all  information  needed  by  prospec- 
tive students  is  available  for  the  asking 
and  that  full  reports  on  the  educational 
and  financial  aspects  ni  Uie  University 
are  made  each  year.  It  is  characteristic 
of  American  colleges  that  they  have  been 
advocates  and  promoters  of  higher  educa- 
tion before  the  public, — a  function  they 
have  fulfilled  with  such  marked  success 
tliat  the  old  debates  on  whether  a  college 
education  was  a  desiral)le  preparation  for 
business  or  professional  occupations  are 
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now  almost  forgotten,  and  nearly  all  col- 
leges are  experiencing  an  embarrassment 

of  minil>ers. 

It  is  true  that  in  advoratiiip  hipher  ed- 
ucation in  general  most  colleges  have  felt 
juslified,  and  within  limits  have  been  jiM* 
tified,  in  proclaiming  their  own  merits; 
and  this  fact  has  exposed  them  to  the 
tfmptafiiiM  of  iiiordinatp  srlf-advrrtise- 
nieiU  arui  rivalry.  Tills  danger  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  paragraph.  For  the 
present  we  merely  record  the  fart  that 
the  general  advocacy  of  hijihcr  education, 
concretely  set  forth  bv  displaying  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  institution  itself,  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  pnblicity  for  an  Amer- 
ican college. 

A  third  (ihjrrt  of  publicity  is  that  of 
giving  the  public  such  current  informa- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  life  and  progress  of 
the  college  as  is  intrinsically  intereatii^ 
as  news,  to  which  the  press  and  public 
are  legitimately  entitled  and  the  publica- 
tion of  which  is  compatible  with  the  high- 
est  interests  of  education.  Tlie  attainment 
of  this  object  has  both  a  powtive  and 
negative  aspect.  Positively,  such  public- 
ity may  be  valuable  as  nne  of  the  means  of 
spreading  information  about  the  education- 
al advantages  of  an  institution  or  its  con- 
tributions to  learning,  as  well  as  of  grati- 
fying public  interest  in  its  affairs.  Nega- 
tively, it  may  often  provide  the  means  of 
correcting  and  counteracting  inaccurate 
and  misleading  information  or  unjust 
impressions  previously  reeeived  by  tho 
public.  Such  misinformation  or  unjust 
impressions  may  be  no  less  injurious  to 
the  general  interests  of  education  than  to 
those  of  the  institution  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Contributions  to  learning,  the  results 
of  research,  are  among  the  most  important 
subjects  of  publicity.  They  occur  in  the 
widest  variety  as  regards  their  interest  to 
the  public  and  their  suitability  for  popu- 
lar statement  or  interpretation.  As  a 
general  rule  they  should  have  their  first 
publication  through  the  appropriate  tedi* 
nwal  medium  and  their  popular  dissemin- 
aticm  should  be  in  a  fonn  approved  by 


a  qualified  authority.  Riq»orts  of  acicB- 
tific  discoveries  are  more  Intereating  to 

the  public  than  ever  before  and  may  be 
of  great  edurationa!  value;  but  unle<s 
carefully  guarded  as  to  accuracy  and  mod- 
eration of  statement  they  lend  — 
to  extravagant  or  sensational  treatment  in 
a  manner  which,  however  welcome  as 
"news*'  to  the  popular  press,  is  calculated 
to  bring  real  science  into  contempt,  to 
discredit  researdi,  and  to  injure  ihe  scien- 
tific standing  of  the  man  whose  work  is 
exploited.  This  is  the  worst  kind  of  pub- 
licity for  a  university  and  must  he  con- 
stantly guarded  against.  But  tite  fear  of 
it  should  not  blind  the  modest  and  cau- 
tious scholar  to  the  fact  that  public  in- 
terest in  his  work  is  legitimate  and  that 
the  right  kind  of  popular  statement  of  its 
results  may  not  only  be  valuable  educa- 
ticmally  but  also  be  necessary  to  retain 
the  public  interest  in  researdi  upon  which 

its  progress  depends. 

A  fourth  object  of  publicity,  closely 
related  to  the  objects  already  mentioned, 
has  reference  to  financial  support.  Both 
state  universities  and  endowed  colleges 
and  universities  are  dependent  on  state 
support  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  their  ex- 
emption from  taxation;  and  bodi  are  d^ 
pendent  on  the  public  for  financial  sop> 
port,  whether  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions or  l)y  yoliinlarv  gifts  for  endowment 
or  current  expenses.  A  college  which 
must  grow  in  order  to  serve  needs  the 
continuing  favor  of  the  state  and  a  steady 
stream  of  contributions  from  alumni  and 
other  friends.  This  means  that  the  con- 
tributing public  must  have  its  interest  sus- 
tained throi^h  the  various  diamds  of 
publicity.  The  special  forms  of  intensi- 
fied publicity  associated  with  the  recent 
"campaigns''  or  "drives'  for  college  en- 
dowments have  their  place,  but  we  are 
now  concerned  with  piU»lieity  as  a  matler 
of  general  and  continuing  policy  ndwr 
than  for  such  special  occasions. 

The  several  objects  of  publicity  above 
mentioned,  interrelsted  as  they  are,  do 
not  appear  to  be  open  to  much  questioii 
or  difference  of  opinicm;  and  th^  seem 
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to  be  rnnipr«^honsivp.  It  would  therefore 
be  natural  to  proceed  with  our  examina- 
tion into  what  Iforvard  Univenitf  is  dloing, 
or  should  do,  to  accomplish  these  objects; 
into  the  kinds  of  publicity  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  are  employed.  One 
fundamental  question,  however,  must  first 
1>e  considered.  Is  it  to  the  interest  of 
education,  is  it  to  the  interest  of  a  par- 
ticular iiisf itiition.  that  it  sliould  bv  itself 
or  in  competition  with  its  neighbor  seek  to 
be  advertised  by  what  may  be  called  ad- 
vertising of  tlie  frrmul,  be  that  "Harvard** 
or  "Yale".  "Dartmouth**  or  "Princeton"? 
Most  paid  advertisements  of  colleges  and 
schools  are  ''brand"  advertising,  unless 
they  are  intended  for  some  special  edu- 
cational announcement.  And  much  other 
advertising,  Buch  as  by  glee  clubs  or  ath- 
letic teams  en  tour,  or  surh  as  is  pained 
by  forcing  the  name  of  the  university  into 
die  news  of  the  day  without  primary  re> 
gard  to  the  special  importance  or  aig* 
nificance  of  the  item,  is  "hrand**  advertis- 
ing, just  as  much  as  "It  Floats"  or  "They 
Satisfy"  or  the  actress's  lost  pearls.  The 
cpiestion  is  not  an  easy  <Mie.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  immoral  in  advertising 
the  "brand"  if  the  advertisement  is  hon- 
est. luTf  college  partisanship  runs 
high,  as  It  dues  in  America,  and  a  man 
regards  the  virtues  of  his  alma  mater  as 
both  superlative  and  unique,  the  desire 
that  evervbody  else  should  recognize  them 
and  that  as  many  men  as  possible  should 
experience  them  as  undergraduates,  is  in- 
nocent if  not  laudable.  Then,  too,  pub> 
licity  that  comes  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  genuine  academic  announremenis  or  of 
genuine  university  news  of  interesting 
events,  has,  in  addition  to  its  other  values 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  a 
"brand"  value  diat  unquestionably  ad* 
vertises  the  university  in  a  strirtly  com- 
mercial sense;  that  is,  it  tends  to  ''sell" 
the  university  just  as  a  Inll-board  sells 
soap  or  chewing  gum.  And  the  univer- 
sity, unless  it  is  embarrassed  by  numbers, 
is  not  necessarily  tlu*  worse  for  that.  The 
doubt  that  one  feels  about  direct  "brand" 
advertising,  which  is  that  and  nothing  else, 


is  that  while  it  may  gain  numbers  it  may 
sacrihce  something  of  spiritual  value.  A 
college,  after  all,  is  not  a  factory  or  a 
bank.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
amount  of  business  a  factory  or  a  bank  can 
prepare  itself  to  handle.  A  college  has  a 
spirit  that  can  be  sullied  or  vulgarized  and 
it  will  be  sullied  and  vulgarized  and  thus 

defeat  its  highest  purpose  if  it  consciously 
seeks  numbers  or  jzlory  or  if  it  f:ains  them 
otherwise  tlian  tlirough  its  actual  service 
to  education  and  tlie  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. The  conservatism  diat  many  of  us 
feel  about  all  publidty  for  colleges  springs 
frnni  s'>iiicwliat  vague,  but  none  the  less 
valid  (  oii.siderations  of  taste.  One  doesn't 
advertise  one's  mother.  Perhaps  a  work- 
ing criterion  of  proper  publidty  for  a 
college,  then,  is  that  it  should  relate  di- 
rectly to  its  ser\-ice  to  the  community,  and 
let  any  advertising  of  the  "brand"  be  in- 
cidental, not  direct. 

Present  Publicity  OrcanixatioB. 

The  channels  through  which  publicity 
is  now  given  to  Harvard  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

1.  Offeial  publications: 

Catalogues  and  departmental  pamphlets,  in- 
cluding one  booklet  which  gives  in  language  as 
free  as  possible  from  acadeade  Jargon  and  the 
tedmicalilies  of  the  catalogue,  a  readable  ac- 
count of  the  history,  organization,  and  resources 
of  the  l^niversitf,  and  the  principal  information 
nfe*]^!!  hy  anyone  who  thinks  of  entering  iU 
The  annual  reports  of  the  President,  the  Treasur- 
er, and  the  heads  of  the  various  deparfcaaBts  give 
detailed  accounts  of  the  actMUea,  reaaareea,  and 
needs  of  the  University. 

2.  Technical  publications,  associated  with  or 
under  the  auspices  of  tpecial  departmenta  or 
faculties,  such  as  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  the  Journal  of 
Medical  Resarck^  the  Harvard  Tkeologieal  Re- 
view,  etc. 

3.  PublicatiinM  of  the  Harvard  Uaiveraitf 
Press:  books,  monographa,  ele. 

4.  The  undergraduate  and  alamm  periodioala. 

5.  The  daily  aad  periodical  preaa. 

Until  very  recent  years  the  University 
has  failed  to  recognize  that  an  offK-e  to 
handle  publicity  matters  is  essential  entire- 
ly apart  from  the  question  whether  the 
method  of  handling  them  should  be  con- 
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servative  or  otherwise.  At  a  public  insti> 
tution  in  which  events  of  poneral  interest 
occur  with  great  frequency,  contact  with 
the  rqwreaentatives  of  die  press  is  inevi- 
table, and  the  mode  of  contact  can  be  eith- 
er eflficient  and  beneficial,  or  haphazard 
and  unsatisfactory.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  immediate  responsibility  for 
handling  relations  with  the  press  has 
been  given  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Allen,  and 
the  tact,  enterprise,  and  journalistic  ability 
which  he  has  brought  to  that  work,  and  the 
ddll  with  which  he  has  organised  it,  have 
greatly  simplified  the  task  of  your  Com- 
mittee  on  Policy  in  Publicity. 

Mr.  Allen's  functions  may  be  summar- 
iaed  as  follows: 

As  Secretary  to  the  Corporation  he  has 
access  to  the  official  records  of  the  Gov- 
erninp  Boards  and  an  opportunity  to  keep 
in  touch  with  everything  going  on  in  the 
University.  His  office  issues  the  news  of 
^  the  Univernly — with  the  exception  of  adi- 
letic  news  and  news  of  undergraduate  ac- 
tivities— in  the  form  of  mimeographed 
"releases,''  each  marked  with  'a  release 
date  to  insure  umultaneous  publication. 
These  "releasea**  go  to  the  men  who  act  as 
newspaper  correspondents  in  (lamhridge, 
must  ol  wiiom  are  students,  and  are  also 
mailed  directly  to  various  newspapers  and 
press  associations  that  are  interested,  to 
the  Allm.m  Bi  LLETiN,  and  to  various  edi- 
tors and  ollirr  persons  wlio  wish  to  keep 
in  touch  with  tlie  Lniversity  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  If  the  news  is  especially 
important,  it  is  usually  mailed  rather 
widely  a  release  date  set  from  two 

days  to  a  week  ahead  in  order  to  give  the 
material  time  to  reach  the  editors.  The 
news  thus  given  out  includes  announce* 
ments  of  official  appointments,  the  award 
of  scholarships  and  degrees,  advance  no- 
tice of  lectures  and  other  functions,  re- 
ports, changes  in  policy,  gifts,  acquisi- 
tions, and  news  of  research  by  members  of 
the  University  staff.  The  fact  that  the 
correspondents  for  the  press  associations 
and  the  Boston  and  New  York  papers 
have  access  to  the  Crimson  office  gives 


them  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  athletic 
news  and  news  of  undergraduate  activities 
collected  by  the  Crirmon. 

Mr.  Allen  also  makes  a  point  of  tedding 
items  about  what  students  in  Harvard  are 
doing  to  the  papers  in  tlieir  home  towns. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  from  a  town  in 
Iowa  wins  a  scholarship,  the  local  paper 
is  notified.  Some  storica  are  sent  out  in 
varying  forms  to  a  number  of  local  papers 
with  the  local  interest  emphasized  in  the 
"lead";  thus,  when  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  student  body  is  deter* 
mined,  a  story  goes  to  Denver  telling  how 
many  Colorado  men  there  are  in  the  I'ni- 
versitv  and  how  they  are  distributed 
among  the  departments. 

Hie  <dBce  serves  also  as  a  sort  of 
**trouble4tation**  for  local  newspaper 
men,  answering  inquiries  from  editors 
about  news  or  photographs  or  possible 
interviews.  Such  inquiries  are  constantly 
received,  usually  over  the  telephone,  and 
the  office  tries  to  be  of  as  much  service  as 
possible.  It  also  furnishes  to  the  Boston 
papers  and  the  press  associations  tickets 
to  Union  lectures  and  other  functions 
which  they  may  wish  to  cover;  and  when 
a  particularly  important  function  o<-cura, 
as  complete  a  memorandum  of  fa«  ts  as 
possible  is  given  in  advance,  so  that  re- 
porters may  not  l>e  bothered  widi  running 
around  and  asking  innumerable  questions. 
Photographs  are  sometimes  furnished  to 
the  papers,  hut  this  is  too  expensive  to  be 
done  often  or  on  a  large  scale. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  Mr. 
Allen*s  office  has  edited,  brought  up  to 
date,  and  assisted  in  distributing  some  of 
the  nmre  important  pamphlets  describing 
the  University.  To  a  limited  extent  ar-> 
rangements  are  xniide  for  magmine  arti- 
cles about  Harvard  or  by  Harvard  profes> 
sors.  and  some  other  types  of  publicity 
work  are  done;  but  the  newspaper  work  is 
the  chief  activity.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
make  news  ''releases"  accurate  and  aVK 
thoritative,  and  to  confine  them  to  a  strict 
statement  of  the  facts,  written  in  a 
"newsy"  form  but  without  bias  and  with- 
out  more  interpretive  comment  than  is 
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necessary  to  show  what  the  facts  mean. 

Your  committee  have  had  the  benefit  of 
oetencled  conffrenfcs  with  Mr.  Allen  and 
they  rannot  commend  his  work  too  high- 
ly. He  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  unwise  publicity,  and  because  of  his 
unusual  understanding  of  both  the  news* 
giver's  and  the  news-getter's  point  of  view 
he  is  able  to  exercise  a  judicious  influence 
over  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of 
publicity,  an  influence  which  does  not 
imply  a  subterranean  or  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable relation  to  the  press  but  rather 
a  relation  of  mutual  frankness  and  friend- 
liness vrfaereby  the  interests  of  both  parties 
can  usually  be  found  to  coincide.  He  has 
greatly  increased  the  amount  of  non-ath- 
letic Harvard  news  in  the  daily  press,  and, 
in  the  eastern  newspapers,  at  least,  Har- 
vard has  lately  received  more  publicity, 
and  that  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  th^i 
any  other  university.  We  have  not  been 
surprised  to  learn  from  other  sources  that 
the  relations  between  the  University  office 
and  the  newspaper  representatives  are 
most  friendly  and  cooperative.  Experience 
will  dttubtless  make  these  relations  even 
more  satisfactory  and  helpful,  but  only  if 
the  benefits  of  the  experience  already  had 
are  retained  through  the  continuity  ol  the 
small,  economical,  and  efficient  organiza* 
tion  which  Mr.  Allen  has  built  up. 

1.  The  most  important  recommenda- 
tion we  have  to  make  is  based  on  the 
highly  satisfactory  organization  for  pub- 
lidly  %rfaich  we  have  just  described.  It  is 
that  Mr.  Allen's  function  should  be  made 
a  permanent  one  with  an  appropriation 
suUuient  to  offer  a  satisfactory  academic 
career  comparable  to  that  of  a  full  pro- 
fessor. The  University  does  not  want  a 
mere  press  agent  without  any  academic 
standing  of  his  own.  It  wants  a  man  of 
"Faculty  rank"  whose  title  expresses  a  re- 
lationship of  confidence  and  authority 
dose  to  the  central  authority  of  the  Uni* 
versity — the  President  and  Fellows.  Such 
is  Mr.  Allen's  present  title  of  Secretary  to 
the  Corporation. 


The  recommendations  whidi  follow  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  Arst.  That  is  to> 
say,  their  successful  application  will  re- 
quire the  services  of  an  ofilcer  of  the  tvpe 
we  have  described,  who  can  build  on  the 
foundation  of  the  past  duree  years*  ex* 
perience. 

2.  The  catalogues  and  other  oflTicial 
announcements  of  the  various  faculties  rep- 
resent the  accretions  of  academic  phrase- 
making  more  or  less  patdied  and  altered 
through  a  long  succession  of  annual  edi- 
tions. Without  sacrificing  either  accuracy 
or  dignity  of  expression  they  should  be 
periodically  over-hauled  and  re-written  in 
the  light  of  such  criticism  and  su;i;j:estiona 
as  can  be  offered  by  a  man  who  is  ac- 
customed to  consider  literary  compositions 
from  the  general  reader's  rather  than 
from  the  College  Office  point  of  view. 
Thi^  should  also  be  supplemented,  as  at 
present,  bv  descriptive  pamphlets  written 
in  a  more  informal  style  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  seek  pffdimmary  or  general  in- 
formation about  Harvard  before  being 
directed  tn  the  sources  of  detailed  official 
information. 

3.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  pictorial,  as  distii^ished  from  the 
verbal,  records  of  Harvard  both  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  historical  re<'ord  and  for  the  current 
information  of  the  alumni  and  the  public. 
A  good  deal  of  the  material  for  pictorial 
records  is  provided  by  a  number  of  ex* 
isting  agencies  such  as  the  Crimson^  the 
Ali  MM  I^i  LLETiN.  the  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine, the  Harvard  Memorial  Sot  iety.  the 
Univd«ity  Library,  and  the  public  press. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  publicity  might 
appropriately  select  from  and  supplement 
the  pictures  made  available  by  these  agen- 
cies, making  sure  that  those  of  permanent 
historical  value  are  preserved  in  the  li* 
brary  and  that  those  of  current  interest 
are  made  available  for  timely  use  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  or  in  the  form 
of  lantern  slides  at  alunmi  gadict  in^s  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  custom 
of  providing  photographs  of  Harvard 
scenes  to  be  hung  in  secondary  school 
buildings  at  the   instance   of  interested 
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alumni  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  con- 
tinued -wherever  such  gifts  are  welcome. 
In  this  connection  your  committee  has 

one  earnost  rprommendation  to  make,  and 
that  is  tiiat  on  occasions  of  l^itimate 
public  interest  as  well  as  of  acadmie  ua- 
portanre.  surh  as  Commencement,  the  ded* 
ication  of  buildings,  and  various  other 
solemniti<\<  or  festivities,  the  ripht  of  the 
newspapers  and  news-distributing  services 
to  take  pictures  should  be  courteously  and 
generously  allowed,  always  provided  that 
the  right  can  he  exercised  without  distur- 
bance or  undue  obtrusion.  How  many  of 
those  who  grudge  such  privileges  to  the 
newspapers  where  their  own  convenience, 
modesty,  or  sense  of  decorum  are  touched 
have  their  taste  offended  hv  newspaper  pic- 
tures of  similar  scenes  involving  other  per- 
sons and  places?  The  disturbance  of  decor- 
um on  such  occasions  is  usually  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  arrangements  liave  been  made 
in  advance,  with  the  result  that  the  camera- 
men, under  stringent  orders  from  their 
superiors,  are  frequently  obliged  to  scram- 
ble for  opporttmities.  The  theory  that  a 
Harvard  Commeneemi'tit  is  a  private  af- 
fair is  utterly  untenable.  There  is  noth- 
ing private  about  it.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  public  must  not  or  will  not  sub- 
mit to  all  reasonable  restrictions  necessary 
for  the  dignity  and  orderliness  of  academic 
ceremonials. 

4.  Our  next  recommendation  is  sup- 
ported by  exactly  the  same  arguments  as 
the  last  and  might  be  lopicallv  combined 
with  it.  It  is  that  the  moving  picture  as  a 
medium  for  pictorial  record  and  current 
information  should  be  recognised  and 
utilized  by  the  University.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  relative  iiove-ltv  of  this  medium 
we  have  thought  besl  to  discuss  it  separate- 
ly. Moreover,  our  committee  has  been  re- 
quested by  President  Grossman  to  give 
special  consideration  to  this  subject,  and 
to  replace,  to  that  extent,  the  Committee 
on  Moving  Pictures  previously  appointed 
by  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

The  moving  picture,  like  the  ordinary 
photograph,  is  available  for  both  purposes 
of  record  and  of  current  information  or 


news.  In  the  latter  role  it  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  all  dvilnwd 

peoples,  quite  apart  from  its  still  crude 

but  slowly  improving  attempts  in  the 
dramatic  iield.  Well-organized  news  ser- 
vices distribute  pictorial  records  of  current 
events  all  over  the  world  and  it  is  esti- 
mate il  that  about  fifteen  million  people  see 
them  in  tliis  r<nmtry  every  week.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  commercial  service,  there  are 
thousands  of  educational  or  propaganda 
films  in  circulation,  most  of  which  do  Hot 
reach  tlie  ordinary  public  audience  because 
they  are  not  commercially  profitable  or 
acceptable  but  for  which  special  audiences 
are  procured,  at  sdbools,  churdies,  con- 
ventions,  and  the  like.  Through  various 
departments,  including  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  tlie  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Reclamation  Service,  the  National  Parks 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Poblic 
Health  Service,  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  seventeen  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United 
States  Government  produces  millions  of 
feel  of  film  which  are  loaned  gratuitously 
for  educational  use  all  over  the  country. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  lists  over  forty- 
state  universities,  normal  sdiools,  or  uni- 
versity extension  services  as  "Qualified 
Slate  Distributing  Centers"  for  its  edu- 
cational films.  This  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  moving  picture  is  a  medium  Aat 
cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in  any  com- 
prehensive cmisideration  of  the  subject  of 
publicity. 

For  purposes  of  record  alone  we  should 
see  to  it  that  moving  pktures  of  important 

events,  outstanding  personalities,  and  char- 
acteristic scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  carefully  preserved.  Their  future 
value  will  be  incalculable. 

As  for  current  news,  moving  picture 
camera-men  representing  responsible  news 
servict^  should  be  granted  the  same  facil- 
ities as  other  photographers  on  occasions 
of  legitimate  public  interest. 

Finallv.  the  University  should  make 
available  from  its  film  records,  from  se- 
lected films  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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news  services  (to  which  their  value  is 
purely  ephemeral),  and  if  possible  by 
making  a  few  descriptive  films  of  ground 
and  buildings,  and  of  characteriatic  aceoea 
and  personalities,  one  or  more  proups  of 
reels  appropriate  for  the  entertainment  of 
alumni  meetings,  and  even  of  more  public 
gatheringa.  All  reels  thus  collected  dioald 
be  under  the  strict  control  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  atitliorities  and  applicalions  for 
their  use  granted  or  declined  upon  such 
grounds  of  policy  and  propriety  as  should 
seem  to  them  conclusive. 

Should  our  recommendations  with  re 
gard  to  moving  pictures  he  adopted  and 
meet  with  the  favor  of  the  University  au- 
thorities, this  committee  will  be  glad  to 
turn  over  to  them  the  technical  data  placed 
at  its  disposal  by  Messrs.  Henry  BoIIman, 
'12.  and  Forrest  Tzard,  '08,  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  tlie  ttH:hnical  aspects  of  mov- 
ing picture  production  and  distribution, 
and  for  whose  generous  collaboration  in 
this  report  the  committee  is  deeply  grate- 
ful. It  is  sufficient  to  sav  at  this  time  that 
in  the  opinion  of  our  technical  advisors 
the  expense  of  making  an  initial  set  of 
three  reels,  including  a  finished  negative 
and  one  print,  should  not  exceed  S5.()()<). 
and  might  be  somewhat  less.  Additional 
positive  prints  would  be  made  for  about 
$40  per  reel. 

5.  Our  investigation  shows  that  Mr. 
Allen  has  l)een  remarkably  successful  in 
securing  a  reasonably  full  and  accurate  re- 
porting of  significant  Harvard  news  in  the 
daily  press.  Harvard  men  who  habitually 
»ee  the  leading  New  York  newspapers  have 
noted  this  fact.  The  committee  believes 
that  a  wider  distribution  of  Harvard  news 
through  the  daily  press  of  die  whole 
country  can  probably  be  secured  through 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  Allen's  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Harvard  news  is  made 
widely  available  through  the  Associated 
Press,  always  on  its  merits  as  news.  The 
use  actually  made  this  service  in  re> 
mote  parts  of  the  country  is  of  course 
largely  dependent  on  the  lot  al  appetite  for 
it — as  estimated  by  tlie  local  editor. 

6.  Your  committee  recommends  that 


the  alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv  give 
the  authorities  in  Cambridge  the  support 
and  help  they  need  in  promoting  the  legiti- 
mate publicity  of  Harvard.  Where  local 
information  about  Harvard  is  lacking,  or 
inaccurate,  or  where  special  opportunities 
for  good  publicity  occur  of  which  the  L'ni- 
verrity  authorities  might  take  advantage, 
they  ahonld  receive  all  necessary  infoima- 
tion  or  suggestions. 

7.  Finally  your  committee  recommends 
that  the  Alumni  Buli^tin,  the  Graduates* 
Maganne,  and  the  Alumni  Directory,  the 
three  publications  which  contribute  most 
directly  to  keeping  the  alumni  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  with  the  University,  be 
given  the  widest  possible  circulation  and 
the  strongest  support;  for  it  is  throuf^  die 
solidarity  of  the  alumni,  their  familiarity 
with  what  goes  on  in  Cambridge,  and  their 
own  embodiment  of  Harvard  ideals  in 
every  community  where  they  are  found 
that  the  University  can  be  most  effectively 
advertised. 

Jebome  D.  GaECME,  ^96,  Chairmaii, 

Jom  D.  Msaant,  '99, 

CuNTON  T.  Brainard,  ^90, 

F.  Roy  Marhn,  "93, 

Eowiir  F.  Gay,  LLD,  (Hon.)  *18, 

Ellery  Sfjwwick,  *9i, 

Carl  Uovey,  '97, 

CiOBi»  dPUtassy,  *9II, 

Ralph  Pvutzeb,  '00, 

Mark  SinxivAN,  '00, 

John  Price  Joins,  ^1, 

C.  Chester  Lane,  '03, 

Arthur  W.  Pace,  '05^ 

Pnup  J.  RoosBviLT,  13. 

Committee  on  Publicitv 

This  committee  was  set  up  in  1920,  part- 
ly to  advise  the  University  about  publicity 
mattera  and  partly  to  serve  as  a  vridely 
distributed  organisation  to  assist  in  the 

dis5temination  of  news  and  other  informa- 
tion about  Harvard.  The  Secretary  tt»  the 
Corporation,  being  in  charge  of  Universi- 
ty publicity,  was  made  chainnan  of  the 

coniuiiiii  c,  and  other  members  were  nom- 
inated by  the  presidents  of  various  Har- 
vard (]lubs.  so  that  some  thirty  centres  of 
population  were  represented,  each  by  one 
member. 
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During  the  years  1920  and  1921  the 
cooiinittee  contributed  many  suggestions 
about  publicity  mediods  and  material, 

which  were  put  into  efTeft.  This  year, 
however,  the  advisory  function  has  been 
taken  over  by  another  committee  of  the 
Asaociated  iCtrvard  Clubs,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Policy  in  Publicity,  and  it  has 
seemed  best  for  our  original  committee  to 
continue  simply  as  a  working  organiza- 
tlcii. 

As  an  organization,  the  committee's 

work  has  been  lighter  this  year  than  last. 
It  has  been  our  feeling  that  a  gre^t  univer- 
sity, in  the  long  run,  ought  not  to  have  to 
depend  oo  its  slunmi  for  frequent  assb- 
tance  in  matters  of  routine  publicity* 
While  the  publicity  ofEce  at  Harvard  was 
new,  it  called  very  often  upon  this  com- 
mittee; as  time  goes  on,  however,  that 
oflfce  is  more  and  more  making  its  con- 
tacts directly  with  the  press,  and  is  depend- 
ing less  and  less  upon  the  committee.  This 
year  it  has  been  necessary  only  two  or 
diree  times  to  call  upon  the  committee  iw 
assistsnoe  in  connection  with  die  most  ur- 
gent publicity  problems. 

This  policy  appears  on  the  whole  to 
have  given  satisfactory  results;  for,  even 
without  more  tfian  occasional  assistance 
from  the  committee,  the  amount  of  Har- 
vard news  printed  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  country — in  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  measure  it — seems  this  year  to 
have  been  unusually  large. 

F.  L  Allen,  '12,  Cambridge,  Chainmm. 

Waltis  Ayeh,  '93,  Madison,  Wis. 

W.  W.  Bassett,       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

J.  L  Bfrcstresser,  *0i,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

P.  S.  Blim,  '13,  Miimeiqmliik  Ifina. 

K.  G.  Cakpeivter,  'OS,  St.  Ixmia,  Mo. 

L.  P.  Clarke,  '06,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.  T.  Gibson,  '12,  WMhington,  D.  C 

R.  S.  GosBOW,  *16,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  S.  Graydon,  '98,  Cincinnati,  0. 

S.  A.  GuNN,  X)4,  Annapolis,  Md. 

J.  R.  Hamlbn,  yn,  little  Roek,  Ark. 

J.  G.  Heybi  rn,  '16,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  L.  '15-17,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Campbell  Humpmbey,  XX),  Toronto^  Caa. 

F.  E.  LoTT,  '91,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

F,  K.  Martin,  "93,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  jMoi'lton,  '09,  Lynn,  Mass. 

H.  0.  Pauub,  LLA.  12,  Omaha.  Nab. 


C.  F.  Sp£AR£,  '97,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
J.  S.  N.  Spbacue,  '16,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
C.  S.  Stevenson,  X]3,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Bradlee  Van  Bhdnt,  106,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jonas  Viles,  *96,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Slatsb  Washburn,  '20,  Worcester,  MsM. 
RUBHBBCK  West,  ^8,  Chicago,  HI. 
P.  M.  Wiluams,  Dent.  '91-93,  RuUand,  Vt 
R.  W.  WiLUAMS,  '12,  Bakiaaore,  Md. 

Committee  on  the  Harvard  Fund 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  com* 
mktee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  coop* 
eration  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
Harvard  Alunmi  Association,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  John  W.  Prentiss,  '98,  Albert 
T.  Perldns,  "87,  and  Wellington  Wella,  '90, 
and  with  the  University  authorities,  with 
a  view  to  elahorating  the  details  of  admin- 
istering the  proposed  Harvard  Fund,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  As- 
socialed  Harvard  Clubs  at  its  last  meeting. 

After  consultation  with  the  committee  of 
the  Harvard  AUimni  Association  and  with 
the  President  of  the  University,  the  two 
committees  voted  to  make  the  Ibllowisg 
recommendations  to  tfadr  respective  cwgan- 
izations : 

"1.  That  owing  to  the  fact  that  over  12,- 
500  contributors  to  the  Harvard  Endow- 
ment Fund  are  '"■kiii|g  their  gifts  in  an- 
nual instalments,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
these  instalment  payments  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  1921,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  postpone  the  organization  of  the  Har- 
vard Fund  plan  until  1924,  widi  a  view  to 
its  inauguration  in  1925. 

"2.  That  full  advantage  be  taken  of  this 
postponement  to  make  a  further  study  of 
the  plan,  and  of  dm  latest  caqicrienoe  of 
other  colleges,  and  that  to  this  end  the 
committees  on  the  Harvard  Fund  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  until  they  are 
ready  to  report  a  plan  recommended  by 
diem  and  satirfactory  to  the  Governiiig 
Boards  of  the  University. 

"3.  That  a  joint  announcement  of  the 
postponement  of  the  operation  of  the  Har- 
vard Fund  plan  be  made  by  the  Harvard 
Fund  Committees  of  the  Hafvaid  Alimmi 
Association  and  the  Associaled  Harvard 
Clubs  in  the  following  terms: 
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"  The  committees  appointed  by  the  Har- 
vard Alamni  Aaaociatioii  and  the  Aaaoci* 
ated  Harvard  Clubs,  respectively,  to  per- 
fect and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

Governing  Boards  of  the  Unrversily,  to  in- 
augurate a  plan  for  annual  contributions 
by  gradnates  to  the  Uoivendty,  have  Tecoui* 
mended  that  the  <n^;anization  of  the  Har- 
vard Fund  be  postponed  until  1924.  The 
reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that 
over  12,500  contributors  to  the  Harvard 
Endowmem  Fund  have  further  annual  iB< 
stalments  to  paf*  a  large  part  of  which  will 
be  due  in  the  next  three  years.  The  com- 
mittees are  of  the  opinion  that  to  start  the 
Harvard  Fund  vdiile  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  payments  to  die  Endonvment  Ftod 
are  still  to  be  made  would  be  to  put  an 
excessive  burden  on  many  of  the  graduates 
and  thus  diminish  the  initial  momentum  of 
the  Harvard  Fund  and  impair  its  success. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni 
Association  at  their  meeting  of  January  9, 
1922,  decided  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  Committee.  The  President  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  acting  on 
the  advice  the  committee  of  that  body, 
has  also  accepted  that  recommendation 
subject  to  its  ratification  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Qnbs.  In  the  meantime  it  is  proposed  that 
both  committees  be  continued  from  year 
to  vear  and  that  full  advantage  be  taken 
of  the  postponement  to  perfect  tfie  plan 
and  to  ensure  the  full  cooperation  neoea* 
sary  for  its  success.*  ** 

The  above  recommendations  were  duly 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association  at  their  meeting  of 
January  9, 1922.  In  view  of  the  dedrabil< 
ity  of  an  early  joint  announcement  of  the 
above  proposals,  your  committee  obtained 
the  consent  of  President  Grossman  to  their 
joining  the  Committee  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sodation  in  a  public  announcement,  sub* 
ject  to  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  at  their  next  meeting. 
The  announcement  was  duly  made  in  the 
Harvard  Ammn  BmxETlN  and  your  com- 
mittee now  requests  the  ratification  of  this 
action  by  the  Associated  Harvard  Quba. 


If  this  action  is  taken,  it  will  remain  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  make  further  study  of 
the  plan  and  to  report  from  year  to  year 
until  the  plan  can  be  put  into  effect. 

Jerome  D.  Greene,  '96. 

Robert  J.  Cart,  '90. 

FkEOBRICK  W.  BimUNCHAlC,  *91. 

Information  to  Undergraduates 

This  committee  was  formed  to  bring  be- 
fore the  undergraduatca  the  general  ac- 
tivities of  the  Harvard  graduate  organisa- 
tions. It  planned  a  series  of  articles  to 
appear  in  the  Harvard  Crimson  late  in  the 
spring  in  order  that  the  seniors  may  have 
the  information  before  tfum  |asl  before 
they  become  members  of  die  alunni  Irady. 

On  this  committee  liave  served  one  of  the 
Assistant  Deans  of  Harvard  College,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  die  Corporalioii,  die 
General  Secretary  of  the  Alunmi  Associa- 
tion, and  an  undergraduate  member  who  is 
managing  editor  of  the  undergraduate 
daily,  the  Crimson. 

The  series  of  articles  was  to  be  tenta- 
tively  as  follows:  (1)  "Alunmi  Activities 
in  General."  (2)  "The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion." (3)  "The  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs.'*  (4)  "Finances  of  die  University.** 
(5)  *Tbe  Appointment  Work.** 

At  the  time  of  the  making  of  this  report 
the  work  of  the  committee  had  not  shown 
any  actual  results,  since  it  aimed  at  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  for  its  real  cam- 
paign. 

James  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17,  Chairman, 
Edward  A.  Whitney,  '17. 
Frederick  L.  Allen,  '12. 
Robert  E.  Anderson,  Jr.,  '23. 

From  the  Alumni  Association 

At  Washington  in  1920  a  committee  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Assodadco  explained 

for  the  information  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  carefully  and  in  considerable 
detail  the  organization  and  work  done  by 
dw  Assoeiadoo.  In  response  to  the  wish 
expressed  at  that  meeting,  the  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  Alumni  Association  were 
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desr-rihrd  a  yoar  later  at  Milwaukee  by 
President  Wadsworth.  This  is  in  effect, 
then,  tiie  tiiird  ttimtial  of  the 

work  of  the  Association,  of  the  changes 
and  advances  made,  and  of  the  problems 
which  confront  our  organization.  It  was 
recommended  in  1920  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  closer  cooperation  of  die  As* 
Sociated  Clubs  and  the  Alumni  As80cia> 
tion  that  the  former  be  asked  each  year  to 
suggest  one  man  for  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Nomination  of  Overseers  and 
Directors.  This  plan  being  followed,  the 
committee  has  had,  in  Messrs.  A.  T.  Per* 
kins,  '87,  and  G.  A.  Morison.  "(X).  two  of 
its  most  loyal,  conscientious,  and  efficient 
members.  The  vote  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Associated  Clubs  each  year  be 
one  of  their  two  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  led 
to  a  technical  inconsistency,  inasmuch  as 
the  constitution  requires  each  director  to 
serve  for  three  years.  The  committee  to 
consider  changes  in  the  constitution  will, 
therefore,  rec-ommend  at  the  next  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting,  in  October,  an 
amdidment  by  which  the  constitution  will 
conform  to  this  excellent  practice  of  the 
Associated  Clubs  and  so  that  thcv  will  he 
represented  by  three  directors,  vi/..  the 
active  President  and  his  two  predecessors. 
In  1922  a  first  trial  is  being  given  to  the 
use  of  postal  ballots  both  for  nomination 
and  (1*1  tif>n  of  Overseers  and  Directors. 
While  the  final  comparisons  cannot  yet  be 
made,  still  a  larger  number  of  votes  were 
cast  tfian  ever  before  in  the  nom'inatioii 
Iwlloting.  These  are  some  of  the  tangible 
results  of  the  work  done  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  1920.  But  the  most  notable  and 
encouraging  advances  would  seem  to  be 
in  die  growth  of  a  feeling  of  cooperation 
between  our  two  organizations,  and  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information,  all 
with  the  common  aim  of  furthering  Har- 
vard's interesto  and  the  closer  knitting  to* 
gether  of  her  graduates. 

The   Routins  Work. 

The  routine  work  of  the  Association  has 
<;ontinued  in  its  various  phases  as  out> 


lined  hy  the  committee  in  1920:  the  nomi- 
nation of  Overseers  and  Directors,  togeth- 
er with  the  handling  of  some  delaib  of 
the  machinery  of  election;  Commencement 
activities,  particularly  the  class  spread 
and  the  afternoon  exercises  of  the  Associa- 
tion; the  securing  of  speakers  from  the 
faculties  of  the  University  for  Harvard 
Clubs,  preparatory  schools,  and  other  ool* 
I^es;   the  di-strihution  among  secondar)- 
schools  of  pamphlets  describing  the  Lni- 
versity;  tiie  bringing  before  the  under- 
graduates of  the  various  alumni  activi- 
ties; and  the  general  information  service 
rendered  to  graduates.    This,  of  ooorse, 
leaves  temporarily  out  of  consideration 
the  Allmni  Bulletin,  the  Directory,  and 
other  publishing  work  undertaken  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
separate  classification,  as  the  dtseemina- 
tion  of  news  among  graduates. 

Nominatioii  of  Overseers  and  Directon 

In  Novemlier  requests  for  suggestions 
were  sent  out  by  the  General  Secretary  for 
the  Nominatii^  Committee  to  190  indi- 
vidual Harvard  men  and  to  S-S  Harvard 
Clubs.  Of  the  individuals,  under  thirty 
replied,  with  some  7i  suggestions.  Only 
26  clubs  responded,  sending  in  75  names. 
Thus,  149  suggestions  in  all  were  received 
by  the  committee.  After  three  meetings 
the  committee  placed  twenty  names  on  the 
Overseers'  nomination  ballot  and  nine  on 
that  for  Directore,  these  being  mailed  by 
Fd»ruary  15.  The  last  ncmiination  bal- 
lots were  counted  on  April  1  and  the  final 
election  ballots  were  in  the  mails  bv  April 
15.  The  following  is  a  sununary  in 
comparison  with  last  year's  voting: 

Ballots  Ballots  Valid  Per  cent. 

Mailed  Retarned  Ballou  Votiag 

1922->21,928       M»l  9  6*10 

1921-  21392       5JB46        5,733  IS  7-10 

Directors. 

1922-  25,a58        6^57        6,711         26  1-2 

*.\nnounrpm'  nt'  of  six  nominees,  since  thef 
was  no  postal  balloting  for  nomination  of  Direc- 
t«n. 

The  vole  for  nomination  by  stales  was 
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as  follows:  The  figures  starred  are  those 
where  a  smaller  vote  was  cast  in  1922  than 
in  ^  021 .  and  the  states  are  arranged  in  the 
order  uf  the  percenlag^  of  their  electorate 

voting: 


Ballots 

Valid 

JTCr  CCDKa 

State 

MaUed 

Tl    11  ft 

Voting 

Manlarxl 

196 

72 

an 

N«-w  York 

3.722 

1,315 

35 

Pennsylvaaia 

893 

308 

•M 

Nevacki 

14 

4 

28 

Washington 

182 

52 

28 

North  Carolina 

80 

26 

32 

MasMchttsetts 

8329 

2,057 

31 

New  Jersey 

445 

136 

30 

Di«t.  of  Columbia  401 

119 

29 

Coniwedciit 

4S4 

118* 

28 

IllinoU 

811 

226* 

27 

MinneaoU 

256 

71 

27 

Mteonri 

323 

88 

27 

Oregon 

no 

30 

aM 

27 

MiauMippi 

19 

a* 

5 

26 

Ntm  Hanpshire 

386 

86 

A9 

Calif  onia 

762 

193 

25 

Ohio 

743 

185 

25 

Nonh  Dikoia 

2S 

6 

24 

W*  «t  Virginia 

65 

16 

24 

Arkaoaaa 

30 

7 

2S 

Ddaware 

4S 

10 

Aft 

23 

Kan»a8 

60 

14 

23 

Wiaconain 

187 

44 

23 

loiM 

144 

ASA 

33* 

22 

Montana 

48 

11 

22 

Utah 

67 

15 

22 

Ariaofui 

S3 

7 

4fel 

21 

Louisiana 

52 

11* 

21 

Rhode  lalaml 

433 

92 

21 

South  Dakota 

23 

5* 

21 

Colorado 

142 

29* 

20 

Indiana 

172 

35 

AA 

20 

Maine 

370 

74 

20 

Michigan 

227 

46 

20 

New  Mexico 

10 

2 

20 

Idaho 

26 

5 

.19 

Oklahoma 

43 

6 

19 

Vermont 

93 

In 

19 

Texas 

119 

21* 

17 

Kejttocky 

72 

12 

16 

TenneM«e 

81 

13 

16 

Virginia 

98 

16* 

16 

Alabama 

76 

11 

i4 

Florida 

54 

8* 

14 

Georgia 

87 

13* 

14 

■Nebraska 

69 

9* 

.13 

Sonlh  Can^a 

48 

3* 

06 

Alatka 

1 

0 

00 

Wyoming 

15 

0» 

00 

31S 

42 

13 

Feidga 

545 

48 

J07 

rwwBswmt  Adifilias. 

Again  in  1921  the  Chief  Marshars  and 
25th-year  class's  spreads  were  combined 
and  the  general  alumni  spread  for  the 
other  classes  held  in  the  Yard.  The  Associ- 
ation assisted  die  Qiief  Marshal  in  arrang- 
ing these,  made  reservation  of  headquarters 
for  the  classes,  and  planned  for  the  exer- 
cises in  the  afternoon,  whirh.  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  were  held  back  oi  Sever  Hall. 
It  was  estimated  that  between  2,400  and 
2,600  luncheons  were  served  at  the  general 
aliirniii  spread  and  375  at  the  Chief  Mar- 
shall. Seats  were  placed  for  1,540  per- 
sons at  llie  afternoon  exercises,  which  num- 
ber proved  insufficient,  and  preparation 
for  a  larger  attendance  will  be  made  in 
future. 

For  those  who  have  not  taken  part  in  the 
Alumni  Association's  exercises  a  brief 
reaum^  may  be  of  interest.  Polls  in  Mas* 
sachusetts  Hall  are  opened  at  9.30  in  the 
morning  for  voting  for  Overseers  and  Di- 
rectors. The  Assoc^iation,  as  such,  takes 
no  official  part  in  the  morning  ceremonies, 
bol  at  noon  snves  a  luncheon  for  all  the 
classes.  After  lunch,  the  graduates  form 
by  classes  and  are  led  by  the  Chief  Mar- 
shal, passing  in  review  before  President 
Lowell,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, the  recipients  of  honorary  de- 
grees, and  other  dignitaries,  on  the  steps 
of  Widener  Library,  to  the  Quadrangle  be- 
hind Sever  Hall.  Here  chairs  are  arranged 
in  an  amphitheatre,  seats  are  reserved  for 
lady  guests,  and  the  Alumni  Chorus  sings 
during  the  ceremonies.  The  President  of 
the  Association  presides.  There  are 
speeches  by  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  others  of  the  guests,  the  presen- 
tation speech  of  the  Chief  Marshal  on  be> 
half  of  the  2.'5th-year  class,  which  makes 
the  annual  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Col- 
lege  at  this  time.  Before  the  end  of  the 
exercises  the  results  of  the  voting  for 
Overseers  and  Directors  are  announced  by 
the  President. 

I'he  number  voting  at  Massachusetts 
Hall  in  1921  was  large  in  comparison  with 
former  years,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  it  was 
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pathetically  small.  In  1922,  with  both 
poatel  ballot  and  voting  in  Cambridge  on 
Commencement  Day,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  judge  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  two  methods  of  voting. 
The  ezpenaea  ol  the  double  system  of  bal- 
loting are  heavy  and  have  nnfortunatdy 
necessitated  a  request  for  an  increased 
contribution  from  each  class,  but  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  larger  sliare  borne  now 
in  the  alnmni  affairs  by  the  great  body  of 
the  gradnatea  made  this  well  worth  while. 

fljpMkmra  from  Um  UiUTMrsity. 

The  Alimnii  Association  has  continued 
to  cooperate  with  the  officers  of  the  Har- 
vard Clubs  in  an  effort  to  provide  speak- 
ers from  the  Faculty  for  club  meetings. 
The  General  Secretary  is  one  of  a  commit- 
tee of  four  on  SpeaWs  from  the  Univer* 
sity,  appointed  by  Ihreaident  Lowell,  and 

has  this  year  attempted  to  extend  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  this  respect,  so  that 
schools  and  other  universities  may  be  sup- 
plied with  Harvard  speakers  or  repre- 
sentatives at  their  more  important  func- 
tions. This  year,  too,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  has  kept  in 
tovdi  with  die  Association  conoemtng  club 
meetings  and  possible  trips  of  professors 
to  cities  distant  from  Cambridge.  Last 
year  the  General  Secretary,  at  Milwaukee, 
presented  clearly  enough  the  difficulties 
of  earrying  on  thb  exceedingly  important 
work  among  the  graduates  and  the  schools. 
The  chief  obstacle  continues  to  be  the  ex- 
pense involved.  There  is  another  side  to 
the  question,  namely,  that  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  abusing  tfie  privilsge  of  havii^;  such 
speakers  at  the  Harvard  Clubs.  After  all, 
a  professor's  first  duties  are  to  his  teach- 
ing, and  several  speech-making  trips  a 
year  cut  into  his  time  quite  cmi^derably. 
The  privilege  of  having  the  leaders  in  the 
University  visit  and  talk  to  them  is  one 
that  our  rlubs  cherish  and  apj>refiate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  have,  in  all 
cases,  responded  to  the  very  limit  of  their 
abilities  to  such  invitations  on  the  part  of 
the  Association. 

Up  to  April  10  of  tliis  year  twenty  dif- 


ferent speakers,  representing  the  Univer- 
sity, have  visited  a  total  of  forty-five  dif- 
ferent places,  in  thirty  states,  llus  is  the 
same  actual  number  of  representatives  as 
last  year,  although  some  of  these  spoke  at 
several  different  meetings.  There  is  a 
gain  of  nine  cities  and  of  deven  states 
over  last  year's  record.  Contained  in  the 
above  summary  are  President  Lowell's 
trip  to  Texas,  which  included  stops  at  ten 
Harvard  Clubs,  and  also  the  western  trip 
of  Assistant  Dean  David,  of  the  Business 
School,  who  visited  Harvard  Clubs  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, California,  Iowa,  Utah,  and  Nebraska. 

Relations  with  Sttcottdaiy  ScKoolt. 

With  the  publication  this  year  of  a  com- 
prehensive new  pamphlet  of  information 
about  the  University,  an  excellent  msdium 
has  been  found  for  bringing  before  the 
secondary  srliools  throughout  the  country 
not  onlv  the  admission  requirements,  gen- 
eral expenses,  and  scholarship  possibilities 
of  Harvard,  but  also  the  history  and  ideals 
of  the  Collie,  its  wealth  of  varied  inter- 
ests and  activities,  and  the  scope  of  its 
training  in  numerous  different  lines  of 
work — all  this  in' a  rsadable  pamphlet  of 
some  120  pages. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  year  the  clubs 
which  could  not  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  tlie  Alumni  Association 
of  getting  circulars  before  the  sdioola  ia 
their  districts  will  'avail  themselves  of  the 
new  publication,  already  in  its  second 
edition. 

Copies  have  already  been  sent  out  to  the 
New  England  sdiools,  and  requests  liad 

been  received  in  the  month  up  to  April  1 

from  seventeen  clubs,  requesting  185  pam- 
phlets for  distribution.  This  is  compar- 
able to  a  total  of  twenty-one  clubs  sap- 
plied  with  491  sets  of  circulars  last  yesur. 

This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Pennypacker's  office,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission,  and  with  tlie  of&ce 
of  Mr.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  especially  with  the  help  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Harvard 
Clubs,  and  the  club  officers.  The  past  suc- 
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cess  of  these  campaigns  is  due  to  tfie 

generous,  prompt,  and  effective  asnstaDOe 
of  all  these  Harvard  men,  and  the  scope 
of  such  work  in  the  future  is  unlimited, 
depending  only  on  the  interest  of  the  clubs 
thenuelYes  and  the  willingness  of  iht 
adiools  to  cooperate. 

The  Endowment  Fund  Committee,  vritfa 
David  M.  Little,  Jr.,  '18,  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary, has  continued  to  share  the  Wads- 
worth  House  office  with  die  Alnami  As- 
sociation. While  the  active  campaign  for 
funds  stopped  some  time  ago,  there  are 
still  increases  in  subscriptions  already 
pledged  and  new  subscriptions  to  be 
handled  from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  is 
very  encouraging.  Payments  fall  due 
with  regularity,  in  most  cases  annually 
and  semi-annually,  for  which  bills  must 
he  sent  out,  totalling  in  November,  1921, 
for  example*  over  ll/MM).  There  is  also 
the  work  of  bringing  up  to  date  delinquent 
subscribers.  A  financial  statement  of  the 
Fund  as  of  April  1  shows  total  pledges  to 
dale  of  $13,871,935^1.  Of  this,  a  total  of 
|10,017,18&Q2  has  already  been  paid. 

The  AppofataMft  OBm, 

The  Appointment  Office  of  the  Alumni 

A.ssiX'iation  has  continued  its  work  with 
headquarters  at  50  State  Street,  as  cen- 
trally located  in  the  business  district  of 
Boston  as  an  office  could  be.  The  results 
are  achieved  essentially  through  coopera- 
tion, in  which  the  interest  of  the  employ- 
ers and  of  the  alumni,  both  as  a  body  and 
as  individuals,  determines  the  quality  of 
the  service  rendered. 

During  the  past  vear.  October,  1920 — 
October,  1921,  the  Office  has  filled  146 
permanent  positions,  a  gain  of  10  per  cent., 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  requesls, 
over  the  previous  year.  Salaries  amount- 
ing to  $232,502,  have  l>een  reported  by  133 
men,  the  remaining  thirteen  being  paid 
wholly  on  commission.  The  highest  salary 
received  is  $S,SOO  a  year,  witfi  commis- 
sion, by  a  sale^^man ;  the  lowest  is  $600 
a  year,  by  a  li^inner  in  the  financial  busi- 
ness. 


Of  the  men  who  finished  their  work  in 

the  University  in  1921,  181  have  regis- 
tered. Up  to  this  time  49  men  have  been 
placed  directly  by  the  Appointment  Office, 
seventeen  by  the  Faculty,  and  fourteen 
have  returned  to  the  University  for  further 
study.  The  number  of  men  rqpstered  has 
been  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year, 
but  owing  to  business  conditions  there 
have  not  been  so  many  beginners  placed. 

Two  new  active  appointment  commit* 
tees  have  been  formed:  those  at  the  Har- 
vard Clubs  of  Michigan  and  Louisiana. 
The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City, 
however,  discontinued  its  employment 
committfje,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
work  formerly  done  by  it  would  be  under- 
taken by  the  proposed  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Appointments  in  New  YoHc 
City.  That  the  officers  of  the  clubs  are 
ready  to  help  a  younger  graduate  sent  to 
them  l»v  our  Appointment  Office  has  been 
shown  in  numerous  instances. 

There  is  still,  however,  as  Mr.  M.  D. 
Follansbee,  *92,  points  out  in  his  report, 
much  to  be  done  in  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  work,  and  the  clubs  throughout  the 
country  dan  do  a  great  deal  along  the  al- 
ready tested  linea.  The  interest  of  die 
Associated  Clubs  is  essential  to  the  work* 
ing  out  of  any  such  plan,  which  aims  to 
place  the  trained  and  able  beginner  in  the 
position  where  he  can  gain  and  contribute 
the  most,  and  to  place  the  tried  older  man 
in  the  position  for  vdiidi  bis  experience 
best  suits  him. 

An  employer  who  had  secured  a  man 
through  die  services  of  die  Alumni  Office 
recently  wrote: 

**I  feel  that  you  would  be  justified  in 
pointing  out  editorially  to  the  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  that  the  Alumni  Appoint- 
ment OlEoe  is  esoeptional,  and  is  a  really 
valuable  instrument  for  the  service  of  em- 
ployers, and  not  merely  the  customary 
eleemosynary  institution  for  placing  wor- 
thy young  men. 

'^Mifls  Mork,  the  Appointment  SecreUry, 
seems  to  have  a  rather,  if  not,  indeed,  an 
almost  unique,  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
retfuirements  of  a  position,  of  the  men 
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who  will  meet  these  requirements,  and  of 
gaoging  the  applicant  to  fit  the  position.** 

Tha  Alumni  Bulblin* 

The  Aumm  Bulletin,  now  the  oflkial 

publication  of  both  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  and  the  Harvard  Alumni  As- 
sociation, lias  a  paid  circulation  of  7,617. 
This  is  an  increase  of  eight  subscriptions 
over  last  year.  The  free  list  has  been  cut 
down  of  necessity  from  742  to  268,  which 
is  made  up  now  as  follows:  50  copies  to 
teachers.  24  copies  to  Endowment  Fund 
subscribers,  and  194  to  advertisers  and  ex- 
change school  papers.  This  year  diere 
have  boon  no  class  subscriptions,  although 
it  was  hoped  that  a  real  and  oxtendod  trial 
might  be  given  tliat  system.  At  present, 
then,  taking  the  figures  of  Harvard  men 
eligible  to  vote  for  Ovoseers  alone,  duly 
approximately  34  per  cent,  of  the  Voters 
subscribe  to  the  BULLETIN. 

The  ideal  of  a  Bulletin  supplied  at 
cost  to  all  graduates  seems  far  away,  but 
that  is  the  ambition  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
one  which  is  constantly  in  the  minds  of  its 
Directors. 

It  has  been  a  bad  year  for  magazine  ad« 
vertising  in  general  and  the  Bi;lletin  did 
not  escape  the  general  falling  off  in  re- 
turns. In  addition  there  was  a  new  ad- 
vertising manager  who  had  to  feel  his  way 
for  a  time  and  so  the  results  are  not  as 
disheartening  as  they  at  first  seem.  The 
total  advertising  amounted  on  April  1 
to  something  over  $11, {XK),  as  compared 
to  $16,800  for  last  year's  total.  But 
actual  payments  to  March  31,  1922,  show 
$21,743,  and.  1921, 121,359.  Last  year  the 
Buli.fttn  turned  in  a  small  profit  balance 
but  the  outlook  for  this  year  is  dubious. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Bulletin  is 
unchanged,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  at 
all  times  to  secure  articles  of  general  in- 
terest from  prominent  Harvard  spe<  iali.sts 
all  over  the  world.  The  editors  welcome 
articles  on  club  activities,  and  communis 
cations  from  graduates  on  any  subject 

The  whole  matter  is  one  of  cooperation 
again.  Only  if  the  clubs  and  the  individu- 
al Har\'ard  men  make  the  Bulletin  their 


means  of  communication  and  publicity, 
the  place  to  secure  all  Harvard  news — both 

graduate  and  undergraduate — can  it  he- 
C<»ne  a  necessity  to  every  Harvard  man. 

Tha  Alvni  Krxtory. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  assumed 
the  financial  responsibility  for  the  issuing 
of  a  fourth  edition  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Directory  in  1923,  which  will  cost  prob* 

ably  $4.00  a  copy.  It  is  planned  to  ha\e 
the  new  edition  contain  both  alphabetical 
and  geographical  listings,  the  alphabetical 
list  to  contain  for  each  man  the  name, 
years  of  enrollment  in  the  University, 
Harvard  degrees,  address,  and  occupation; 
the  geographic  a  1  list  to  contain,  under  the 
states  and  principal  cities,  tlie  name,  class, 
and  occupation. 

In  response  to  the  questionnaire  slips 
regarding  the  Aluriirii  Directory,  sent  out 
wilb  the  noitiinatinp  ballots.  1.54-t  were 
returned  classified  as  follows:  orders  for 
one  copy,  1,512;  orders  for  more  than  «Hie 
copy,  seven;  refusals  to  subscribe,  eight; 
there  were  also  four  queries  as  to  the  form 
of  the  Directory  and  fourteen  orders  send- 
ing checks  in  payment.  A  total,  of  1,549 
copies  was  ordered,  but  inasmuch  as  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  new  edition 
can  appear,  it  was  felt  that  these  slips 
should  not  be  considered  as  tinal  orders 
but  merely  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  edi> 
tor  might  make  his  plans  for  publication. 

Ihe  volume  "Harvard's  Military  Recf)rd 
in  tlie  World  ar"  was  sent  out  to  sub- 
scribers in  the  autumn  of  1921.  There 
were  approximately  2,750  subecriptiooa, 
and,  thanks  to  the  careful  and  efficient 
handling  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Frederic  k  S. 
Mead,  '87,  the  publication  not  only  paid 
for  itself,  but  left  a  small  balance.  Tliis 
was  true  also  of  the  Alumni  Directory  of 
1919,  which  he  also  edited. 

GmMral  bdonaAam  ta  Crainsiis 

In  cooperation  wiii  the  Alumni  Di- 
rectory  Office  the  Alumni  Association  tries 

to  meet  every  demand  made  upon  it  for 
lists  of  names  and  addresses,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  club  and  class  officers,  and  so  on. 
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There  is  a  constant  stream  of  such  re- 
quests flowing  through  the  office,  in  ad- 
dilioQ,  queries  aie  being  received  every 
day  about  College  requirements,  scholar- 
ships, und  matters  of  Univorsity  interest. 
The  Association  hopes  to  make  its  office 
in  Wadaworth  House  a  clearing-houae  for 
alumni  information,  as  wdl  as  a  center 
for  alumni  activities  in  Cambridge.  A 
portion  of  the  office  has  been  fitted  up  on 
a  modest  scale  as  a  reception  room*  where 
Harvard  men  may  meet  and  vdiere  they 
may  find  files  of  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  publications,  together  with  copies 
of  the  various  official  pamphlets  of  the 
University.  The  General  Secretary  and 
hie  aecremry  are  glad  at  all  times  to  be 
of  service  to  retur^bg  alumni.  In  time  it 
is  hoped  that  as  a  matter  of  course  a 
graduate  in  Cambridge  will  drop  in  at  the 
Alumni  Association  office.  Every  day, 
more  and  more,  tftus  idea  is  heconiing  an 
actuality. 

On  Tuesday,  February  14,  1922,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee  en  January  9,  the  fouith  Pomm 
in  the  history  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  in  the  Faculty  Room  of  Univer- 
sity Hall,  Cambridge.  The  last  previous 
Forum  had  been  held  on  April  10,  1916. 
Eighty-six  Harvard  Qubs  Mid  sixty>diree 
elais  secreUries  were  notified  and  asked 
to  appoint  delegates.  The  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  amend  the  Constitution 
for  the  more  eflkient  working  of  the  or-, 
gsnisaHon  and  that  it  might  be  in  accord 
with  the  new  method  of  electing  Over* 
seers  and  Directors. 

At  the  meeting  twenty  classes  were 
oflbnally  represented  and  thirteen  Harvard 
Clubs  sent  regularly  appointed  ddegates. 
There  were  present  also  five  Directors  <rf 
the  Association. 

The  Constitution  was  so  amended  that 
Uw  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  now  bas  the 
right  to  nominate  one  Director  of  the  As- 
sociation, that  the  Directors  are  now  nomi- 
nated and  elected  in  the  same  maimer  as 
the  Overseers,  that  the  General  Secretary 
be  a  member  §»ojfitio  of  the  stsndii^ 
Committees  on  Newrinstieiia  and  of  Eleo> 


tions,  and  that  the  Constitution  itself  might 
be  amended  by  u  less  complicated  and 
tedious  manner  than  by  means  of  a  Forum 
alone,  as  specified  up  to  this  time. 

In  accordance  with  a  report  of  the  joint 
Alumni  Fund  committees  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  and  die  Alumni  Assoda- 
tion,  the  Directors  voted  on  January  9, 
1922,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  organization  of  the  Hanrstd  Faad 
b«  postponed  until  1924. 

2i  That  a  joint  announcement  of  this  post- 
ponement of  the  operation  of  the  plan  be  made 
in  the  terms  suggested  by  the  comliined  com- 
mittee, giving  the  reason  for  the  postponement 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  Directoc*  at  this 
meeting. 

3.  That  the  Committee  to  organize  the  Har- 
vard AJmnni  Fond  Committee  be  coatinaed  in 
ofiee  and  dhat  full  advaaiage  be  takee  «f  the 

postponement  to  perfect  the  plan  and  to  insure 
the  full  cooperation  necessary  for  its  iucce«s. 

As  heretofore,  the  whole  future  of  the 
effectivenefls  of  the  alumni  activities  is  de* 
pendent  upon  the  financial  situation  of  the 
organization.  The  expenses  of  speakers 
from  the  University  should  be  borne  at 
least  in  part  by  the  Association;  the  Btn^ 
LETIN  should  go  at  cost,  or  poadbly  even 
free,  to  graduates;  the  Appointment  Office 
should  be  free  to  carry  on  intensive  cam- 
paigns which  require  funds,  and  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  free  to  vint  the  dubs  over 
the  country  to  stimulate  scholardiipa, 
study  conditions,  and  keep  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  Harvard  men  dis- 
tant from  Cambridge.  AH  of  these 
things  require  numey.  Hie  Corpora* 
tion  turns  over  $10,000  each  year  to  the 
Association  for  alumni  activities.  This 
sum  is  divided  equally  between  the  Altunni 
Aseociation  and  the  Aasodated  Clube.  A 
reslly  effective  development  of  the  gradu* 
ate  life  of  Harvard  University  requires  a 
larger  sum  than  that.  In  its  more  or  less 
hand-to-moutli  existence  the  Alunmi  Aa- 
socistion  has  worked  hard.  Freed  from 
its  present  financial  worries  it  oould 
achieve  much  more  lasting  SOCCesS.  Wo 
must  look  to  the  future. 

WiUJAM  C.  BoYDEN,  '86,  President. 

Jambs  W.  D.  Sbthoui,  *17, 

General  Secretary. 
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